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the  Royal  House  stood  higher  above  mere  Party  politics 
than  it  does  to-day.  There  were  people  of  superficial 

outlook  who  predicted 
all  sorts  of  dire  social 
catastrophes  with  a  La¬ 
bour  Government.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  these 
forebodings  reduced 
themselves  to  wonder¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  an 
ex-ships’  painter  would 
look  well  in  levee  dress, 
or  whether  a  wife  who 
has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  wash-tub 
could  possibly  wear  the 
train  and  plumes  of 
Court  wear. 

Such  ideas  never 
trouble  the  heads  of 
Their  Majesties.  If 
working  people  are  duly 
elected,  the  Queen,  as 
well  as  the  King,  recog¬ 
nise  that  they  have  come 
to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  or  the  Cabinet 
according  to  alt  Consti¬ 
tutional  procedure,  and 
will  help  them  over  any 
little  problems  that  may 
arise,  rather  than  seek 
to  magnify  small  errors 
due  to  inexperience.- 
And  Her  Majesty  has 
made  real  friends  '  and 
supporters  of  those  who 
Photo  by  Bassdno ,  Limited.  would  have  been 


Just  a  decade  has  passed  since  we  entered,  rather 
gravely,  but  with  no  real  foreshadowing  of  the 
tremendous  issues  that 


were  to  be  involved, 
upon  the  Great  War. 
During  those  years  of 
trial  Queen  Mary  re¬ 
vealed  herself  to  the 
Empire  from  a  new 
angle,  in  the  swift  judg¬ 
ment  that  she  displayed 
in  giving  a  lead  to, 
and  organising,  feminine 
forces,  that,  without 
some  strong  and  capable 
guidance,  would  have 
been  frittered  away  in 
useless  or  unpractical 
efforts. 

The  enormous  volume 
of  useful  labours  guided 
wisely  through  the 
Needlework  Guild,  and 
its  splendidly  successful 
offshoot,  the  Surgical 
Supply  Association,  are 
merely  illustrations  of 
many  other  wisely  di¬ 
rected  enterprises. 

Perhaps  it  is  only 
those  upon  whom  de¬ 
volves  the  duty  of  re¬ 
cording  the  events  and 
happenings  of  the  years 
who  can  estimate  what 
the  Court  and  its  quiet 
influence  means  to  us 
as  a  people.  Never  has 
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her  majesty  after  opening  the  new  nurses'  block  at  Photo  by  Sport  and  General 
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alienated  by  a  tactless  movement  The  point  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mary  Macarthur,  who 
championed  the  cause  of  the  woman  worker,  and  could 
call  a  strike  if  she  thought  a  girl  was  being  underpaid 
or  overworked.  The  Queen  saw  in  her  the  very  best 
helper  that  could  be  called  in  when  the  “  Work  for 
Women  "  Fund  was  started  in  view  of  the  expected 
upheaval  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  war.  On  that 
Committee  there  proved  to  be  no  more  loyal  and 
devoted  member  than  the  fiery  leader  of  women’s 
labour,  and  the  Queen  admired  her  sincerity ;  while  she 
in  turn  had  a  boundless  admiration  for  the  true 
sympathy  felt  by  Her  Majesty  for  the  toiling  wife  and 
mother. 

It  was  a  very  real  tribute  to  Mary  Macarthur  that 
was  paid  when,  at  the  very  end  of  the  busy  and  crowded 
season  of  this  year,  the  Queen  went  to  visit  the  Home 
of  Rest  for  Women  Workers  at  Ongar,  established  in 
her  memory,  and  it  illustrated  finely  Her  Majesty’s 
perception  of  honesty  and  sincerity  of  character. 

The  Queen's  Knowledge  of 
the  Housing  Problem. 

For  years  past  the  Queen  has  been  one  of  the  keenest 
students  of  the  question  of  providing  decent  and 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  working-class  family. 


Nothing  that  is  issued  in  the  way  of  a  report  from 
any  public  authority — such  as  a  municipality  or  a  county 
council — is  passed  unread  by  her  ;  and  her  own  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  subject  have  been  fuller  and  more  direct 
than  is  often  realised. 

Slum  clearances  and  new  schemes  of  planning  were, 
perforce,  suspended  during  the  war,  but  when  things 
began  to  move  back  into  more  normal  grooves,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  Her  Majesty  turned 
her  attention.  She  had  known,  as  few  were  able  to 
realise,  how  the  prospect  of  reunion  with  wife  and 
family,  and  the  reconstitution  of  a  home,  had  enabled 
many  a  man  to  endure  all  the  wretchedness  of  active 
warfare,  and  she  understood  to  the  full  what  this  would 
mean  in  the  re-establishment  of  settled  conditions. 

The  Queen  Believes  in 
First-hand  Information. 

The  shortest  of  official  statements  announced  the 
fact,  but  Her  Majesty  went  one  afternoon  to  one  of  the 
most  tumble-down  and  dilapidated  areas  in  Bethnal 
Green,  with  two  or  three  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  known  to  be  specially  interested  in  this  subject, 
to  inspect  some  of  the  premises  that  were  still  in 
occupation. 

It  was  a  visit  with  a  purpose — that  of  drawing  official 
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attention  to  the  crying  need  of  improvement.  And  when 
it  was  over,  those  who  had  accompanied  her  admitted  that 
the  Queen’s  practical  knowledge  of  considerations  of  cost, 
of  the  best  type  of  house  for  such  a  district,  of  matters 
relating  to  cubic  space,  light,  ventilation,  and  the  rest,  had 
simply  amazed  them. 

When  Her  Majesty  Visited 
the  Public  Washhouse. 

The  Queen  never  omits  a  visit  now  to  important  schemes 
of  housing  undertaken  by  public  bodies.  Kensington 
developed  a  notable  enterprise  in  this  direction  in  its 
northern  district ;  and  one  chill  Saturday  afternoon  of  early 
March  saw  Her  Majesty  inspecting  the  arrangements  of 
every  cottage  and  tenement,  talking  freely  to  their  occu¬ 
pants,  and  hearing  from  them  what  they  liked  and  what, 
in  practical  working,  might  be  better. 

Then,  to  an  already  long  programme,  the  Queen  added 
a  visit  to  the  public  washhouse,  where  mothers  were 
frantically  preparing  clean  clothes  for  the  family  next  day. 
Has  any  grande  dame,  you  wonder,  let  alone  a  Queen,  ever 
spent  an  hour  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  soapsuds, 
odours,  and  activity  ? 

Becontree,  that  township  created  by  the  London  County 
Council,  appealed  greatly  to  the  Queen.  It  was  far  from 
finished  when  Their  Majesties  went  to  see  it,  but  the 
Queen  had  known  about  it  from  its  inception  ;  and  she 
found  that  some  of  her  suggestions  as  to  cupboards  and 
picture-rails,  and  the  like,  had  been  duly  utilised. 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  RECEIVING  A  PURSE  FROM 
LADY  RYAN  AT  THE  MARY  MACARTHUR  HOLIDAY 
HOME  POR  WORKING  WOMEN,  ONGAR,  ESSEX. 
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The  Queen’s  Interest  in 
Higher  Education. 

No  movement  for  the  national  welfare 
is  more  closely  followed  by  the  Queen 
than  that  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Her  honorary  degrees  are  keenly 
valued  by  her  for  their  significance  as 
recognition  of  her  real  understanding  of 
this  factor  as  a  means  towards  the  truest 
advancement. 

When  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1920,  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  —  a  distinction  also 
bestowed  upon  Mme.  Curie,  the  co¬ 
discoverer,  with  her  husband,  of  radium 
• — it  did  so  to  show  its  appreciation 
of  Her  Majesty’s  splendid  example  and 
untiring  service  during  the  war. 

But  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  few 
months  later,  accorded  their  distinction 
in  a  desire  to  associate  the  Queen  with 
the  bold  step  that  they  had  taken  in 
admitting  women  to  all  academic  honours. 
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conspicuous  landmark  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education.  The  women, 
not  only  of  Oxford  but  of  the 
whole  nation,  would  appreciate 
the  honour  that  had  been  done 
them  by  one  who  had  shown  her 
people  how  to  reconcile  the  highest 
ideals  of  feminine  progress  and 
feminine  emancipation  with  the 
old-fashioned  traditions  of 
womanly  reserve.” 

The  Medical  Education  of  Women 
is  another  of  the  Queen's  Special 
Interests. 

Equally  the  cause  of  the  medical 
education  of  women  has  enjoyed 
the  Queen’s  discerning  support. 
Especially  has  she  identified  her¬ 
self  in  these  recent  years  with 
that  aspect  of  the  work  that 
concerns  itself  with  maternity  and 
child  welfare,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  “  unit  ”  of  this  kind, 
under  Professor  Louise  Mcllroy, 
at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  was 
fulfilled  in  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty.  She  has  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  and  intends 
to  show  a  great  mark  of  her 
interest  in,  and  approval  of,  the 
celebrations  of  the  Jubilee  of  its 
foundation . 


HER  MAJESTY  INSPECTING  THE  GUARD  OF 
HONOUR  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
NURSES’  BLOCK  AT  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
MOTHERS’  HOSPITAL  AT  CLAPTON. 

Photo  by  Sport  and  General  Press 
Agency. 

Oxford,  in  its  long  history,  had  numbered 
many  women  among  the  pious  founders 
of  colleges  and  scholarships.  It  had 
welcomed  Queens,  including  even  Eliza¬ 
beth  herself,  when  on  royal  progresses 
they  had  passed  through  the  venerable 
city.  Never  had  the  University,  however, 
seen  fit  to  bestow  its  ultimate  expression 
of  admiration  and  approval  upon  a 
woman,  until  it  asked  Queen  Mary  to 
accept  the  first  mark  of  grace  with  which 
it  inaugurated  the  departure  from  the 
old  system. 

The  Queen  is  a 
Doctor  of  Law. 

In  full  pride  and  gracious  bearing,  Her 
Majesty  assumed  the  robes  and  cap  of  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  To  the  Marquis  Curzon, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  an 
orator  born,  it  fell  to  deliver  the  address, 
which  summed  up  the  associations  of  the 
seat  of  learning  with  fair  names  and 
famous  in  the  pages  of  our  annals, 
and  as  to  the  immediate  occasion,  he 
said — - 

“  This  visit  of  the  Queen  is  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  womanhood,  a 


QUEEN  MARY  WITH  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  SPEAKING 
TO  A  BRIDESMAID  AT  A  WEDDING. 
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A  True  Imperialist. 

Queen  Victoria  never  visited  one 
of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  nor  did 
Queen  Alexandra.  All  the  self- 
governing  younger  nations,  India, 
and  nearly  all  the  Colonies  have 
welcomed  Queen  Mary  in  their  midst. 

India  has  twice  done  so.  They  were 
not  just  passing  calls,  and  in  every 
instance  there  was  time  enough  to 
see  and  to  grasp  some  of  the  special 
problems  that  each  one  had  to 
face,  whether  of  population,  of  alien 
settlements,  of  economics,  and  the 
lines  of  development  best  suited  to 
its  particular  needs. 

On  the  basis  of  that  knowledge 
gained  on  the  spot,  and  by  untiring 
reading,  as  well  as  discussion  with 
every  overseas  statesman  or  well- 
informed  visitor,  the  -Queen’s  grasp 
of  Imperial  affairs  has  come  to  be 
something  altogether  exceptional. 

She  can  astonish  a  Canadian  or 
Australian  Minister  of  Education  by 
her  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
conditions  that  he  has  to  meet ;  a 
South  African  Secretary  finds  her  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  the  issues  that  lie  between  the  Nationalist  and 
Labour  Parties ;  as  to  New  Zealand’s  vast  dairy 
industry,  she  knows  the  care  and  pains  expended  to 
secure  the 
safest  and  most 
scientific  con- 
trol  of  the 
creameries  and 
cheese  factor¬ 
ies. 

Because  all 
this  is  familiar 
to  her,  and 
because  of  her 
belief  in  the 
British  Empire, 
she  has  rejoiced 
in  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the 
great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Wemb¬ 
ley.  What  she 
has  seen  of  the 
nations  in  the 
making,  is  here 
concentrated 
that  all  may 
gather  some 
idea  of  their 
splendour  as  a 
united  whole. 

It  has  not  been 
by  the  State 
or  official  visits 
that  one  mea¬ 
sures  her  real 
attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  vast 


enterprise,  important  and  significant 
as  those  have  been.  Rather  it  has 
been  by  those  informal  inspections, 
when  a  morning  has  been  devoted 
to  two  or  three  sections  of  the  Palace 
of  Industry,  or  an  afternoon  spent 
in  a  couple  of  the  smaller  Colonies’ 
pavilions,  that  one  may  gauge  the 
depth  and  the  fulness  of  her  interest 
in  it  all. 

The  Queen’s  Message  to  the 
Women  at  Wembley. 

The  Queen  does  not  often  make 
any  public  comment  upon  matters 
that  appeal  to  her,  but  her  message 
to  those  who  assembled  at  Wembley 
for  the  “  Woman’s  Week  ”  sums  up 
her  attitude  towards  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  speak  of  as  “  the 
Woman’s  Movement.”  Her  Majesty 
referred  to  the  visits  that  she  and 
the  King  had  paid  to  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  which  had  enabled  her 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  problems  in 
home  life  with  which  the  women  in 
the  Dominions  have  to  deal.  “  The 
variety  and  importance,  however,” 
added  Her  Majesty,  “of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
show  that  you  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  though 
women’s  first  responsibilities  centre  in  the  home,  in  these 
days  of  enlarged  opportunity  they  do  not  end  there.” 

Then  fol¬ 
lowed  this  sig¬ 
nificant  wish  : 
“  I  earnestly 
trust  that  the 
result  of  your 
deliberations 
may  be  to  give 
you,  and  the 
women  from 
the  Mother 
Country  who 
attend  your 
gatherings,  not 
only  a  clearer 
understanding 
of  the  problems 
you  will  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  a 
fresh  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by 
women.  For 
with  you  it 
mainly  rests  to 
hand  on  to  the 
rising  genera¬ 
tion,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire, 
the  great  tra¬ 
ditions  and 
ideals  on  which 
that  unique 
Common¬ 
wealth  of 
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THE  QUEEN  CAN  APPRECIATE,  AS  MUCH 
AS  ANYONE,  A  HUMOROUS  EPISODE. 
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Nations  has  been  built  up,  and  so  bring  home  to  the 
youth  of  to-day  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which 
citizenship  involves — responsibilities  fraught  with  untold 
moment,  not  only  to  the  many  peoples  comprised  within 
its  far-flung  territories,  but  also  to  the  world  at  large.” 
It  is  a  noble  conception,  expressed  by  one  who  has  based 
her  whole  life  upon  such  lines. 

The  Influence  of 
the  Court. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  an  undoubted  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  adapt  itself  to  a  more 
democratic  standard,  and  to  simplify  a  good  deal  of  the 
ceremonial  that  was  impressive  to  bygone  generations. 
Something  of  the  exclusiveness  of  former  days  has 
given  way  to  the  desire  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  House  to  meet 
the  men  and  women  who  .  are 
carrying  on  the  work  of .  the 
world,  whether  in  art  or  letters, 
in  science  or  in  industry.  There 
is  a  recognition  of  worth  as 
well  as  of  birth,  and  the  fact 
has  broadened  immensely  the 
basis  on  which  the  Throne  now 
rests. 

The  Kindly  Hospitality  of 
Buckingham  Palace. 

It  is  reflected  in  the  hospitality 
that  is  exercised  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  A  State  banquet,  with 
the  unrivalled  service  of  gold 
plate,  and  a  State  ball,  with  the 
magnificence  of  jewels  and  decor¬ 
ations  and  uniforms,  are  still 
occasions  of  great  splendour 
that  no  existing  Royal  House 
in  Europe  can  equal.  A  Court, 
with  all  the  dignity  that  present¬ 
ation  to  the  King  and  Queen 
demands,  is  a  stately  and  impres¬ 
sive  ceremony.  But  the  train  in 
these  days  is  eighteen  inches 
instead  of  four  yards  in  length, 
and  there  is  significance  in  the 
concession.  More  ladies  can  pass 
the  presence  in  the  limited  time 
at  disposal;  and  every  year  sees 
a  longer  list  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  asking  for  the 
honour  of  a  command  to  one  of 
the  Courts. 

The  dress,  too,  is  less  prohibit¬ 
ively  costly  with  the  reduced  train, 
and  can  be  used  afterwards  with 
little  adaptation  for  ordinary 
evening  wear.  But  on  these 
occasions  it  is  the  Queen  herself 
who  is  the  dominantly  regal 
figure,  generally  in  some  mag¬ 
nificent  cloth  of  gold  or  metallic 
tissue,  and  with  the  Koh-i-noor 
and  the  Stars  of  Africa  blazing 
among  her  splendid  jewels,  which 
she  wears  with  an  ease  and 
absence  of  self-consciousness  that 
others  frankly  envy. 


The  Most  Popular  Garden 
Parties  in  the  World. 

There  is  also  that  most  popular  of  events,  the  Royal 
garden  party.  It  is  always  said  that  the  Queen  herself 
suggested  these  as  a  feature  of  the  season’s  programme. 
The  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  are  more  extensive, 
more  varied,  more  delightfully  picturesque  than  is  at 
all  realised  by  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  exploring  them.  Some  six  or  seven  thousand  people, 
representing  all  that  stands  high  in  every  art  and  pro¬ 
fession,  can  assemble  on  the  spacious  lawns  without 
any  suggestion  of  crowding.  ( 

The  King,  with  some  members  of  the  household, 
moves  in  one  direction  among  the  throng  ;  the  Queen, 


THE  QUEEN  INVESTIGATING  THE  HOUSING 
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with  her  own  entourage,  moves  in  another,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  there  are  few  who 
have  not  enjoyed  some  evidence  of  Royal  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  handshake  with  a  few  words,  or  a 
personal  bow  and  smile  to  be  happily  remembered. 

There  were  three  such  parties  in  this  crowded 
year,  the  last  of  which  was  almost  exclusively 
attended  by  the  leaders  of  our  own  legal  profession 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  American  Bar  who  had 
come  to  promote  good  understanding  as  to  the  law, 
and  to  present  to  our  great  Courts  of  Justice  a  statue 
of  Blackstone,  the  famous  commentator  on  our  stat¬ 
utes,  which  have  helped  the  judges  and  barristers 
of  the  United  States  no  less  than  our  own. 


There  are  also  those  very  carefully-chosen  little  parties 
held  within  the  palace  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  season. 
Not  more  than  about  three  hundred  are  bidden  to  each  of 
the  two  or  three  that  are  given.  But  at  them  every  name 
conveys  something,  and  no  one  is  there  who  does  not  stand 
rather  above  his  or  her  fellows  in  whatever  sphere  his  or 
her  distinction  has  been  won. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  Queen  shows  her  mar¬ 
vellous  memory,  alike  for  faces  and  for  the  work  that  each 
one  is  doing.  The  talk  that  will  follow  is  never  vague  or 
uncertain.  An  episode  in  connection  with  munition-making 
may  be  recalled  with  one  who  once  held  a  supervising  post  ; 
some  detail  as  to  a  picture-exhibition  may  be  mentioned 
to  an  artist,  and  the  comment  that  will  surely  follow  will 
be,  “  Wasn’t  it  wonderful  that  Her  Majesty  should  have 
remembered  that.” 

.  The  time  has  not  come  yet  when  we  may  appraise  what 
the  Queen  has  meant  to  us  since  the  Accession.  At  present 
we  are  only  getting  the  earlier  years  in  true  perspective. 
Later — -and  it  will  be  the  crowning  glory  of  a  great  life — 
we  shall  realise  that  our  Queen  asks  nothing  of  anyone 
more  than  our  Queen  herself  has  done. 


A  BLIND  GIRL  DICTATING  TO  BLIND  TYPISTS 
DURING  THE  QUEEN’S  VISIT. 


In  fit®  Dark  Jttit  JMtm  Tea 


We  love  the  autumn  evenings  when  it’s  dark  just  after 
tea, 

We  go  and  stand  before  the  nursery  window,  Dick 
and  me  ; 

We  pull  aside  the  curtains  and  turn  out  all  the  lights, 

For  down  below  and  all  around  are  lovely  fairy  sights. 

The  hanging  lamps  like  big  balloons  with  misty  fire  are 
filled, 

And  when  it’s  wet  there’s  golden  rain  across  the  pave¬ 
ment  spilled  ; 

On  frosty  nights  the  tramcars  make  a  funny  crackling 
sound, 

With  sparkles  blue  and  sparkles  white  a-running  on  the 
ground. 

Sometimes  they  take  the  roadway  up,  and  when  that’s 
done,  you  know, 


They  leave  the  little  rosy  lanterns  standing  in  a  row  ; 

And  near  a  kind  of  sentry-box  the  man  who  stays  all 
night 

Has  a  great  big  iron  basket  where  the  red-hot  coal  burns 
bright. 

Of  all  the  shops  I  think  we  love  the  chemist’s  best  of  all, 

With  colour  softly  glowing  through  each  shining  crystal 
ball  ; 

While  down  the  road  and  past  the  bridge  the  railway 
lights  are  seen — 

And  some  are  red  as  rubies,  and  some  are  emerald  green. 

Then  high  above,  among  the  starry  pin-pricks  in  the 
sky, 

Just  like  a  slender  silver  boat,  the  moon  goes  sailing  by. 

Oh,  there  are  lots  of  lovely  fairy  sights  for  Dick  and  me 

On  autumn  evenings  at  the  nursery  window  after  tea  ! 

Gwyneth  M.  Starr. 
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Although  it  is  now  some  years  since  these  carnations, 
which  are  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  hardy  border 
and  perpetual  varieties,  first  appeared,  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  they  have  come  before  the  public  eye  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  variety  for  one  to  be  able  to  judge 
them  on  their  merits,  or  to  know  after  growing  them  one¬ 
self  whether  they  have  the  qualities  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Allwood,  claim  for  them,  these  being  stronger  growth, 
more  perfume,  and  much  greater  and  longer  period  of 
blooming  than  the  old  hardy  border  carnation.  Their 
title  in  the  catalogue,  indeed,  is  perpetual  hybrid  border. 

Now  this,  although  intended  I  believe,  to  show  the 
parentage,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  with  many  people 
that  they  do  bloom  perpetually,  which,  in  the  open  border, 
is,  of  course,  an  impossibility.  But  that  they  do  bloom 
much  earlier  and  later  than  the  old  border  variety,  and 
have  a  delightful  perfume,  is  true,  which  some  of  the  old 
border  varieties,  lovely  as  they  most  undoubtedly  are,  lack. 

As  to  the  extra  hardiness  of  the  Allwoodii  in  the  open 
border  during  the  winter,  I  cannot  speak,  having  treated 
them  as  bedding  plants,  potting  them  up  in  October  and 
keeping  them  in  a  cold  house  until  March,  when  they  were 
again  planted  out,  the  first  bloom  opening  in  April,  as  the 


The  Fringed  Petals  are  particularly  Lovely. 

plants  were  full  of  bud  when  put  out.  But  their 
habit  in  the  greenhouse  was  perfect,  and  they 
continued  flowering  to  a  certain  degree  until 
December,  lifting  them  from  the  open  ground 
seeming  to  be  no  check  on  them ;  and  I  think  the 
very  severe  and  changeable  weather  we  had  last 
spring  speaks  well  for  their  constitution,  as  it  did 
not  affect  them  at  all. 

In  June  I  had  a  large  bed  with  many  beautiful 
fragrant  flowers,  which  did  not  show  a  split  calyx, 
and  dozens  of  buds  to  carry  on,  I  hope,  into  the 
late  autumn.  But  I  shall  leave  my  Allwoodii 
plants  out  this  winter  in  the  same  way  as  my 
"  borders,”  thus  giving  both  varieties  the  same 
chance.  As  a  confirmed  border  carnationist,  the 
hybrids  would  never  displace  them  in  my  affec¬ 
tions,  out  supplement  them,  and  that  is  why  I 
really  feel  that  they  will  be  a  great  success  for 
bedding,  as  they  make  large  plants  if  untouched 
for  several  seasons,  can  be  put  out  any  time  a 
bed  becomes  vacant — which  one  cannot  do  with 
the  borders — and,  if  taken  into  a  cool  house  when 
potted  up,  they  will,  of  course,  bloom  very  much 
better  than  in  a  cold  structure. 

Their  habit  of  growth  favours  the  perpetual  side 
almost  entirely,  the  border,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
only  contributing  the  hardiness,  for  although  very 
beautiful,  they  have  not  yet  obtained  the  range 
of  colour  in  the  latter,  which  is  unsurpassable. 

Propagation  is  carried  out  at  the  same  time  and 
manner  as  to  layering  as  the  bor¬ 
ders,  with  this  one  difference,  that 
The  Picotee  when  rooted  and  they  commence 
Charm^that^is  to  lengthen  for  flower  they  must 
all  their  own.  be  stopped  (broken  off  at  the  sixth 
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In  the  same  bed,  as  edgings,  for  rockeries,  dry  walls,  or 
any  place  where  a  flower  can  reasonably  grow  the  Allwoodii 
pink  may  certainly  find  a  home.  Practically  fool-proof, 
good  in  wet  or  dry  seasons,  with  the  perfect  fragrance  of  the 
old-fashioned  pink,  it  blooms  profusely  from  spring  to 
autumn. 

If  desired,  heel  cuttings  can  be  taken  from  the  base  of 
each  branch,  about  three  inches  long  in  either  season, 
although  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  are  best,  or 
pipings  will  answer  just  as  well,  care  being  exercised  that 
the  growths  are  not  pulled  from  spikes  elongating  for 
flower,  which  are  of  no  use  whatever.  These  should  be 
rooted  on  two-thirds  sharp  sand,  one-third  loam,  and  must 
never  get  dry  or  have  strong  sun  or  wind  playing  directly 
on  them,  for  this  is  to  court  failure.  After  removing  the 
lower  leaves,  dibble  the  cuttings  in  firmly,  but  not  too 
deeply,  one  inch  apart,  and  water  thoroughly  with  a  fine 
rose  before  placing  the  seed-pans  in  a  frame  or  under  hand- 
lights.  Give  air  each  morning,  and  spray  overhead  on 
hot  or  bright  days,  and  in  a  month  they  will  be  rooted  and 
able  to  be  hardened  off. 

I  have  rooted  them  entirely  in  the  open  in  dull  damp 
weather,  and  also  by  placing  a  handlight  over  them  there. 

Although  Allwoodii  will  sometimes  grow  and  flourish  for 
three  years  without  attention,  it  is  usually  found  that  after 
the  second  year  they  require  dividing,  as  they  get  hollow 
in  the  centre  and  ragged-looking.  By  placing  light  soil  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant  during  the  summer,  keeping  it 
moist,  roots  form  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  and  a  mass 
of  them  will  be  found  on  digging  it  up  about  the  end  of 
Concluded  on  p.  21. 


A  Trio  of  beautiful  “Sussex”  Hybrids. 

joint  or  pair  of  leaves),  so  that  the  young  plant 
may  make  side  breaks  and  become  bushy.  But, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  not  many  growths  near  enough 
to  the  ground  to  layer,  for,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
plants  favour  the  perpetual  side,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  best  method  is  by  cuttings  taken 
during  the  summer  in  the  open  or  in  frames.  This 
would  be  treating  them  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  perpetuals,  when  they  can  be  grown  on  entirely 
in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  or  planted  out. 

They  can  be  most  successfully  raised  from  seed 
in  seed-pans  under  glass  either  in  autumn  or  spring, 
although  I  favour  the  latter,  covering  the  pans 
with  glass  shaded  with  paper  until  they  germinate, 
taking  care  to  turn  the  glass  at  least  once  a  day 
to  get  rid  of  the  condensation. 

One  secret  of  good  culture  is  to  always  cut  the 
blooms  with  as  long  a  stem  as  possible,  and,  on 
potting  up,  to  cut  off  any  weak  straggling  growths, 
or,  if  the  plant  is  unshapely,  it  can  be  trimmed  to 
where  healthy  shoots  are  forming.  I  have  done 
this  with  benefit. 

The  following  varieties,  among  many,  are  excel¬ 
lent  : — Sussex  Beauty  (heliotrope  and  salmon), 
Sussex  Bizaire  (  peach  -  salmon, 
flaked  mauve),  Sussex  Crimson, 

Sussex  Earl  (heliotrope  self),  Sus¬ 
sex  Idol  (yellow  ground  picotee, 
edged  rose),  Sussex  Leander  (pink), 

Sussex  Maroon,  Sussex  Purple, 

Sussex  Pink,  and  Sussex  Supreme 
(deep  flesh). 


For  Perfume, 
and  variety  in 
Shape  and 
Colour,  the 
New  Hybrid 
Border  Carna¬ 
tions  are  Un¬ 
rivalled. 
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Every  normal  woman  has 
some  overwhelming  desire 
hidden  in  the  secret  chamber 
of  her  heart.  It  may  be  the 
dream  of  a  three  years’  sojourn 
in  foreign  countries,  or  the  vision  of 
a  new  labour-saving  appliance.  But 
the  wish  is  always  there,  quite 
definite,  often  unspoken.  She  firmly 
believes  that  with  its  attainment  will 
come  complete  happiness. 

Nell  Cutter’s  consuming  desire  was 
not  an  unvoiced  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  spoke  of  it  so  frequently 
that  it  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  her 
as  her  wedding-ring.  It  was  a  new 
house. 

For  fourteen  years  the  Cutters  had 
lived  in  a  rambling  white  house  set 
well  back  in  a  big  garden.  A  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  maple,  elm,  and 
apple  trees  surrounded  it,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  guelder  roses  bloomed 
with  friendly  perennial  interest,  and  a 
winding  path  led  to  a  little  dell  in  the 
rear.  The  garden  was  pretty  enough, 
but  the  house  had  never  satisfied  Nell 
Cutter.  As  it  had  been  added  to  year 
by  year,  it  had  taken  upon  itself 
many  pleasant  features.  But,  archi¬ 
tecturally  speaking,  it  was  a  non¬ 
entity.  Nell  had  to  wrap  her  duster 
round  the  broom  and  then  stand  on  a 
table  in  order  to  wipe  the  ceiling  in 
one  part  of  the  house.  In  other 


in  the  Town 
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rooms  she  could  quite  deftly  kill  a 
fly  on  the  ceiling  with  the  duster 
by  merely  jumping  up  on  her  toes. 
But  the  thing  which  sustained  her 
in  the  face  of  these  discrepancies  was 
the  thought  of  the  new  house  which 
they  would  one  day  build. 

“  What  do  we  want  a  new  house 
for  ?  ”  Ted  would  ask.  “  This  one 
is  as  convenient  and  cosy  as  can 
be.” 

That  was  the  “  Cutter  ”  of  it, 
thought  Nell..  "  Convenient  and 
cosy  !  ” 

“And  about  as  artistic  as  an  old 
shoe,”  she  would  retort. 

She  accumulated  a  perfect  swarm 
of  books  and  plans.  Never  did  an 
architect  casually  insert  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  magazine  but  that  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Cutter,  of 
Meadows,  would  promptly  appear 
on  his  postal  list. 

For  a  long  time  the  array  of  house 
plans  confused  her.  With  knit  brows 
she  pored  over  them  by  the  hour. 

“  Ted,”  she  would  say,  “  I  can’t 
for  the  life  of  me  make  up  my  mind 
which  is  most  pleasing — Tudor  cot¬ 
tages  or  Georgian.” 


Ted  would  wink  at  the 
children. 

"  Then  there’s  Modern  Fiji- 
Islander  and  Early  Eskimo.” 

She  would  ignore  this. 

But  the  day  came  when  she 
definitely  decided  on  the  style.  She 
saw  exactly  what  she  wanted.  The 
exterior  in  its  rigid  simplicity,  the 
interior  in  its  width  of  space,  satisfied 
the  very  soul  of  her. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  lead 
out,  with  a  great  clanking  of  chains, 
the  Cutters’  family  skeleton  and  let 
the  world  look  it  over.  Some  families 
are  born  with  skeletons  already  in 
their  cupboards.  Some  achieve  them. 
The  Cutters’  had  been  thrust  upon 
them.  It  was  nine  years  now  since 
it  had  arrived  in  a  perfect  cataclysm 
of  stunned  surprise.  Its  name  was 
Debt.  Ted  had  an  old  friend.  They 
had  been  boys  together  and  room¬ 
mates  at  college.  The  friend  had 
needed  a  surety  for  a  large  amount. 
Ted  had  signed  the  document— had 
signed  it  as  steadily  and  freely  as  he 
would  have  written  his  name  in  his 
friend’s  autograph  album.  Well, 
for  trust  in  his  fellow-man,  he  had 
given  his  pound  of  flesh.  For  nine 
years  now  he  had  paid  the  price  and 
the  family  had  paid  it  with  him. 
When  the  friend’s  finances  crashed, 
Ted  had  borrowed  the  whole  huge 
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thrilled  at  the  thought  of  re-papering 
a  bed-room  or  buying  new  curtains 
for  the  sitting-room.  Then,  like  the 
breaking  forth  of  an  old  cankerous 
disease,  would  come  her  bitterness 
and  her  desire. 

Comes  now  the  time  when  the 
Brisbanes  moved  to  Meadows.  Mrs 
Tom  Brisbane  was  a  strainer.  She 
strained  at  gnats  and  camels  with 
equal  avidity.  She  believed  in  putting 
her  best  foot  forward  ;  and  if  the 
other  one  had  no  shoe  on  it,  at  least 
the  public  would  not  know.  She 
was  of  the  type  which  would  rather 
put  its  children  to  bed  while  their 
only  set  of  underclothes  were  being 
washed,  than  give  up  having  a  card- 
party  with  a  cut-glass  dish  for  a  prize. 
But  Mrs.  Brisbane  had  wonderful 
taste,  which  was  more  than 
some  of  the  good  souls  in 
Meadows  possessed. 

“  You’re  the  only  one  who 
understands  my  tempera¬ 
ment,”  she  confided  to  Nell. 
Later  she  said,  ‘‘  When  we 
build,  I’m  going  to  show 
Meadows  a  veal  house.  There 
isn’t  one  here  that  is  up  to 
my  ideal.” 

Nell  looked  about  her.  It 
was  quite  true.  Across  the 
street  stood  the  Horners’  old- 
fashioned  detached  house,  with 
a  stiff  fence  of  ancient  cut. 
At  the  corner  was  Charlotte 
Gray  -  Cooper’s  cottage  re¬ 
modelled  into  a  bungalow, 
like  a  renovated  dress.  Far¬ 
ther  down  stood  the  Ramsey’s 
square  house,  white  and  shin¬ 
ing,  but  stiff  as  a  band-box, 
with  a  verandah  across  the 
front.  Hitherto  she  had 
thought  of  them  as  so  many 
homes.  Now,  with  the  eyes 
of  the  artistic  Mrs.  Brisbane, 
she  saw  them  only  as  hodge¬ 
podge  affairs,  plain  and 
unattractive. 

And  when  Tom  Brisbane 
came  to  Ted  confidentially 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  good 
money  -  making  proposition, 
she  began  to  feel  that  the 
realisation  of  her  hope  for  a 
picturesque  house  might  come 
true. 

Ted  went  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  thoughtfully  and  pains¬ 
takingly. 

“  No,”  he  decided.  “  It 
sounds  well,  Nell.  But  it’s 
a  gamble,  and  therefore 
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had  planned  to  buy.  And  every  year 
Ted  gave  his  fattest  fees,  like  fishes 
to  a  trained  seal,  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  principal. 

Nell  was  bitter  about  it.  Ted’s 
attitude  was  more  philosophical. 

"  It’s  happened,  and  it’s  a  terrible 
jolt.  I  could  let  it  change  my  entire 
outlook  on  life.  But,  I  can  tell  you, 
it’s  not  going  to  !  ” 

So  back  and  forth  unceasingly 
went  Ted  Cutter  to  his  work,  never 
wavering  in  energy  or  courage. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  debt,  the 
hope  for  a  new  house  was  shattered 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  But 
never  did  Nell  Cutter  give  up  the 
thought  of  it.  There  were  long  periods 
when,  forgetting  her  longing,  she 
would  sing  about  the  old  place, 


sickening  amount,  and  paid  interest 
on  it. 

‘‘What’s  interest?  ”  Josephine  had 
asked  once  when  she  was  smaller. 

It’s  an  animal  that  eats  the 
trimming  off  your  dress  and  the 
paint  off  the  house,”  Nell  had  retorted 
acridly.  But  Ted  had  explained  it  in 
child  language.  Ted  Cutter  was  a 
good  father. 

It  was  true.  Interest,  so  far  as  the 
Cutter  family  was  concerned,  was  an 
omnivorous  creature.  It  had  eaten 
a  new  set  of  travel  books  and  the 
overcoat  which  Ted  needed.  It  had 
swallowed  a  holiday  tour  and  a  set  of 
dining-room  chairs.  Once  it  would 
have  taken  Josephine’s  music  lessons 
if  Nell  had  not  appqasingly  thrown 
it  the  new  dressing-table  which  she 
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Nell  was  so  disappointed  that  it 
made  her  sharp. 

“  You  wouldn’t  pick  up  money  you 
saw  lying  in  the  road.” 

“  No,”  said  Ted  soberly,  "  I 
wouldn’t- — not  if  it  didn’t  belong 
to  me.” 

But  the  deal  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
shaky.  The  Brisbanes  began  to  get 
dividends — big  ones.  That  in  itself 
made  Nell  Cutter  cross  about  Ted’s 
conservatism.  But  when  the  Bris¬ 
banes  started  their  new  house  her 
heart  was  full.  She  shed  tears  of  salt. 
It  seemed  so  thoroughly  the  one 
thing  worth-while. 

From  the  time  the  foundation 
was  inlaid,  Nell  Cutter  haunted 
the  Brisbanes’  building  spot.  When 
the  walls  partitioning  off  the  rooms 
were  in  place,  it  dawned  upon  her  : 
ii  was  her  house.  No  materialised 
dream,  no  crystallised  vision  was 
ever  more  identical  with  her  ideal 
than  this.  There  it  stood  in  all  its 
potential  promise  ;  the  dining-room 
to  the  left,  the  sitting-room  to  the 
right,  even  the  work-room,  and  in  the 
centre  the  wide  spacious  hall  from 
which  the  stairs  would  sweep  upward 
with  beautiful  proportions. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  scores  of 
finer  homes  in  Daleton,  but  for  little 
Meadows  it  was  the  acme  of  beauty. 
The  last  finishing  touches  were  a 
charming  little  entrance,  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens  in  dull  antique  jars  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  and  a  dragon-head 
knocker,  which  Mrs.  Brisbane  said 
was  copied  from  the  Brisbane  coat- 
of-arms.  And  who  was  there  in 
Meadows  to  deny  it  ? 

As  though  fortune  were  not  favour¬ 
ing  the  Brisbanes  enough,  just  as  the 
house  was  completed  Mrs.  Brisbane’s 
uncle  died  and  left  her  some  money. 
Some  said  it  was  about  a  thousand 
pounds,  others,  with  less  energetic 
imaginations,  believed  it  to  be  about 
half  that  sum.  With  it  Mrs.  Brisbane 
bought  furnishings  for  the  house.  The 
things  began  coming  from  Daleton 
- — softly  -  blended  rugs,  over -stuffed 
tapestry  -  covered  furniture,  dainty 
basketry  things  for  the  morning-room, 
mahogany  for  young  Fred’s  room, 
and  white  furniture  for  Maisie’s. 

The  finished  product  was  perfect. 
The  Brisbanes  gave  a  party.  On  the 
way  home  Nell  talked  of  nothing  else. 

‘‘  Yes,  it’s  pretty  good,”  Ted 
admitted.  And  the  little  green  god 
made  himself  quite  thoroughly  at 
home— settled  himself  cosily  in  the 
heart  of  Nell  Cutter. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  October 


when  Nell  Cutter,  having  worked 
all  day  to  get  the  old  home  shining, 
dressed  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
went  into  town  to  meet  Ted.  As 
she  turned  into  the  office  three  men 


came  out.  Two  were  strangers.  One 
was  Tom  Brisbane.  In  the  inner 
office  she  found  Ted  with  a  queer 
expression  on  his  face. 

“  Well,  Nellie,  Brisbane’s  invested 
once  too  often.  That  last  stock — - 
those  big  dividends  were  paid  out  of 
other  investors’  money.  Those  men 
were  two  of  his  creditors.  He’ll 
have  to  sell  the  house.  Private  sale 
if  it  goes  soon ;  under  the  hammer 
if  later.” 

“  Oh,  Ted  !  ”  Nell  managed.  “  The 
stock  I  wanted  you  to  buy  ?  ”  The 
news  was  like  an  avalanche  crashing 
by,  an  avalanche  which  threw  debris 
in  her  face  but  did  not  hit  her.  Then, 
as  the  dust  cleared  away  and  she 
felt  herself  safe,  her  thought  was  all 
about  the  house. 

“  Oh,  Ted,  can’t  we  get  it  ?  ” 

Ted’s  face  was  grave. 

“  I’ve  been  thinking  of  it.  I’d  like 
you  to  have  it,  Nellie.  If  the  other 
debt  were  just  cleared  up  !  But, 
maybe,  we  could  manage.  If  we 
could  sell  our  place  this  week  I  could 
borrow  the  rest  and  get  a  mortgage 
on  the  house.” 

They  talked  of  their  finances  for  a 
time,  and  then  Ted  began  putting 
away  his  books  and  records.  Ted 
Cutter  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
a  few  favourite  sayings  which  they 
bring  out  with  regularity.  One  of  his 
choice  bits  was  to  quote  at  the  close 
of  every  week  from  Burns’s  “  Cotter’s 


Saturday  Night.”  Only  he  changed 
the  word  “  Cotter  ”  to  ”  Cutter.”  For 
the  first  few  months  of  her  married 
life  Nell  had  thought  it  quite  clever. 
But  when  you  have  been  married  to 
a  man  for  fifteen  years  and  he  says 
the  same  thing  every  week,  it  becomes 
an  old  friend,  but  without  humour. 
You  no  longer  laugh  at  it,  but  you 
would  miss  it.  So  Ted,  gathering  up 
his  papers,  said  as  blithely  as  though 
it  were  the  original  time — 

“  Well, 'it’s  Saturday  night  and  so — 

‘  The  toil-worn  Cutter  frae  his 
labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an 
end. 

He  gathers  up  his  mattocks  and 
his  hoes,* 

And  weary  o’er  the  moor  his  hame- 
ward  course  does  bend.’  ” 

All  through  the  week  Nell  walked 
on  air.  Her  heart  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  anthem  of  joy.  Try  as  she 
might,  her  sympathy  for  Mrs!  Bris¬ 
bane  was  not  as  great  as  her  personal 
happiness. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  ours,”  she  would 
say  in  wonderment.  “  Those  lovely 
rooms,  that  exquisite  place.  I’m 
going  to  have  new  furniture,  too.  I 
won’t  move  in  without  nice  things. 
We’ll  just  add  it  to  the  debt.  We 
might  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as 
a  lamb.” 

So  Ted  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Johnson  up  to  look  at  the 
old  place.  The  children  were  in 
school  when  they  came.  Even 
Grandma  was  away. 

“  Yes,  we’ve  worked  hard,  and 
we’re  coming  here  now  to  rest,”  Mr. 
Johnson  told  them. 

Nell  showed  them  round. 

"  How  nice  it  is,”  Mrs.  Johnson 
expressed  herself.  “  So  comfortable 
and  convenient  !  ”  The  words  had 
a  familiar  sound. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  Nell 
Cutter  moved  in  a  realm  of  joyous 
anticipation.  She  kept  it  from  the 
children.  All  they  knew  was  that 
on  Saturday  night  -perhaps  they  were 
going  to  have  the  happiest  surprise 
of  their  lives. 

They  moved  along  slowly,  those 
twenty-four-hour  days,  until  the 
last  one  came — Saturday.  By  noon, 
Nell  was  anxious  beyond  words. 
They  were  at  the  supper  table 
when  Mr.  Johnson  telephoned.  Nell 
jumped  like  a  shot  to  answer  the 
message.  When  she  came  back  her 
face  was  beaming,  her  breath  coming 
fast. 


“  All  right,  children.  This  is  it  !  ” 
There  was  a  dramatic  suspense. 
Forks  were  poised.  Every  eye  ques¬ 
tioned  her.  “  We’re  going  to  sell  the 
old  house  and  buy  the  Brisbanes’.” 

No  one  spoke.  They  all  seemed 
dazed.  Extreme  happiness  would  do 
that,  she  knew.  It  was  Josephine 
whose  mind  worked  fastest. 

"  Sell  our  house,”  she  repeated  in  a 
little  awed  whisper,  “  and  move 
away  ?  ” 

At  this,  Nicky,  whose  brain  had 
finally  registered,  threw  back  his  head 
and  bellowed  to  the  moon. 

Craig  did  not  cry.  He  was  mad. 

“  That  old  stiff  shiny  house  ?  Why, 
there  isn’t  even  a  verandah — just  a 
little  peaked  chicken-coop  in  front 
and  two  feather  dusters  stuck  up  in 
butter  crocks.” 

“  There’s  a  lovely  morning -room,” 
Nell  protested.  * 

“  I  don’t  want  to  sit  in  no  lovely 
morning-room.  I  want  to  go  out¬ 
doors  where  the  sun  is.” 

“  There  are  no  trees,”  Josephine 
mourned.  “  The  birds  don’t  come 
there.” 

“  Oh,  my  good  old  room,”  Grand¬ 
ma  lamented,  “  where  I  can  see  the 
hills.  Every  day  I  say,  ‘  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.’  ” 

“  Where’d  I  keep  .  my  guinea 
pigs  ?  ”  Craig  cross-questioned. 

“  Where’d  T-t-oby  st-ay  ?  ”  Nick 
bawled. 

"  Good  gracious,  what  ails  this 
family  ?  ”  Nell  exploded,  “  I  thought 
you'd  love  to  live  in  the  nicest  house 
in  the  town.” 

“  This  is  the  nicest  house  in  the 
town,”  Josephine  said  distinctly, 
“  isn’t  it,  boys  ?  ” 

For  the  only  time  in  their  argu- 
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mentative  lives  the  boys  agreed 
unconditionally  with  their  sister. 
Nell  looked  at  them  in  amazement. 
No,  they  were  not  joking.  They 
meant  it.  They  thought  the  old 
thing  was  the  nicest 
house  in  the  town. 

Plainly,  Ted  was 
sympathetic  with 
them. 

I  know  how 
they  feel,  Nell.  It’s 
home  to  them.” 

“  I  think  it’s 
nicer  to  have  just 
one  home,”  Grand¬ 
ma  put  in  mildly. 

“  You  sort  of  weave 
your  dreams  and 
desires  into  the  very 
walls.” 

There  were  more 
disparaging  com¬ 
ments  from  the 
children. 

“  Now,  now  !  ” 

Ted  stopped  them. 

‘‘That’ll  do. 

Mother  wants  to, 
and  we’ll  do  what 
pleases  mother.” 

Suddenly  the  telephone  sounded 
again. 

‘‘  It’s  Mrs.  Brisbane,”  Nell 
announced.  “  She  wants  me  to 
come  over.  She  sounded  awfully 
upset.” 

When  she  arrived,  Mrs.  Brisbane 
called  to  her  to  come  right  upstairs. 
As  she  responded,  Nell  caught  again 
that  wonderful  satisfying  picture — 
that  sweep  of  sitting-room,  French 
doors  and  the  garden  beyond.  Her 
hand  lingered  lovingly  over  the  dull 
mahogany  rail  which  swept  up  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Brisbane  was  in  a  big 
chair  by  the  bed.  She  had  a  damp 
cloth  on  her  head.  At  sight  of  Nell 
she  burst  into  hysterical  tears  and 
broken  sentences. 

“  I  never  was  so  treated  in  my 
life  !  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  It’s  awful  ! 

Tom  just  talked  dreadfully  !  He 
accuses  me  of  getting  him  into 
this — me  !  My  whole  family’s 
deserted  me !  Fred— I  don’t  know 
where  he  is  half  the  time.  Maisie 
never  tells  me  a  thing.  I  heard 
to-day  from  another  source  that 
she — she’s  going  to  marry  him — 
that  Ray  Blake.  Oh,  it’s  awful. 
I  wanted  you  to  come.  You’re 
the  only  one  in  this  town  who 
understands  me.” 

Nell  had  a  sudden  revolting 
thought  that  this  well-meant 
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compliment  might  not  be  greatly  to 
her  credit. 

"  I’ve  schemed  and  schemed  for 
my  children,”  the  woman  went  on, 
“  and  worked  their  father  time  and 
again  to  gratify  their 
wants ;  planned  this 
house  as  nice  as  I 
could  for  them;  and 
this  is  what  I  get 
for  it.  They  go  off 
every  evening  and 
leave  me  alone,  and 
their  father  now 
blames  me!” 
There  were  more 
random  complaints, 
and  then  :  “  What 
I  really  sent  for  you 
for  was  about  the 
furniture.  I’rp  in 
an  awful  pinch. 
Tom  says  you  are 
going  to  take  the 
house.  I  wanted  to 
ask  if  you’d  buy 
most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  just  as  it 
stands.  We’ll  move 
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wouldn’t  stay  here, 
now,  the  way  we’ve  been  treated. 
It’s  only  about  half  paid  for,  and 
Tom  doesn’t  know  it ;  and  after  to¬ 
night  I  couldn’t  tell  him.  Smith  and 
Mills  keep  plaguing  me,  just  hound 
me,  when  I  haven’t  a  penny  more  to 
pay.  I  thought  if  you’d  pay  me 
cash,  I’d  let  you  have  it  for  about 
three-fourths  of  its  actual  cost — then 
— I  could  make  another  payment.” 

Nell’s  amazement  was  greater  than 
her  sense  of  propriety. 

“  But  we  heard  your  uncle - ” 

“  Oh,  that  fortune  !  That  was  only 
twenty  pounds  ;  but  people  thought 
it  was  more  and  I  just  let  them.” 
Back  she  went  to  her  grievances  : 
“  He’s  so  mean,  Tom  is,  about 
money  ;  goes  on  dreadfully  about 
the  bills.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  can’t 
help  things  being  high.  How’d  he 
like  to  have  us  going  about  looking 
like  tramps. 

There  was  much  more.  It  was 
disgraceful,  the  whole  tirade  con¬ 
cerning  the  family  and  its  financial 
status.  The  air  was  stifling.  Nell 
wanted  to  get  away,  outdoors,  under 
the  stars,  home  to  her  own. 

She  managed  to  escape  with  no 
definite  promises.  Once  out  in  the 
open,  the  house  she  had  just  left 
no  longer  seemed  the  most  beautiful 
one  in  the  town.  It  seemed  the  House 
of  Sham.  The  luxurious  chairs  were 
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upholstered  in  falseness,  stuffed  with 
lies.  The  shining  enamel  was  as 
slippery  as  deceit.  Looking  back  as 
she  turned  the  corner  it  appeared  in 
the  moonlight  a  whited  sepulchre  with 
dead  men’s  bones  within.  As  she 
hurried  on  she  was  mentally  confused. 

There  was  with  her  the  vision  of 
people  everywhere  ;  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  who  were  feeding  the 
animals  to  keep  up  appearances  : 
Debts.  Interest.  Principal.  Instal¬ 
ments.  Mortgages — all  the  snarling, 
menacing  animals  which  padded 
softly  for  ever  just  behind  the  crowd. 
She  seemed  to  see  the  people  con¬ 
tinually  casting  furtive  glances  over 
their  shoulders,  constantly  throwing 
money  to  them — always  trying  to 
cover  them  so  no  one  would  know 
they  were  there.  With  two  of  them 
the  house  of  Cutter  had  long  con¬ 
tended.  These  were  bad  enough. 
And  now  Mortgage  would  slip, 
leopard -like,  into  the  procession. 
Interest  and  Principal  had  been  bad 
enough.  But  Mortgage — that  ate 
homes.  Wood,  stucco,  brick,  stone — 
they  were  all  the  same  to  the  hydra¬ 
headed  monster.  Constantly,  he 
watched,  and  if  you  slipped — he  ate 
your  home. 

She  was  at  home  now.  The  low 
rambling  house  lay  still  and  peace¬ 
ful  under  the  warm  October  moon. 
The  swaying  elms  dipped  and 
beckoned  hospitably.  The  lights 
shone  through  freshly-laundered 
curtains.  In  the  living-room  she 
could  see  Ted  in  his  big  shabby 
chair  with  the  boys  perched  on 
the  arms — the  boys  who  could 
scarcely  be  driven  away  from  their 
father’s  side.  Grandma  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  baby  in  her  comfortable 
lap,  Grandma,  who  welcomed  each 
grandchild  as  if  it  were  her  own. 
Josephine  was  at  the  piano — - 
Josephine,  who  told  her  every 
thought,  who  fairly  turned  her 
mind  inside  out  for  her  mother 
to  see.  The  tasteful  arrangement 
of  the  old  furniture  with  its  good 
lines,  the  warm  glow  of  the  shaded 
lights,  made  the  room  look  softly 


mellow.  Why,  it  looked  artistic ! 
Nell  Cutter  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  ! 

As  Nell  went  in  a  man  got  out  of  a 
motor  and  came  up  to  the  door.  It 
was  Mr.  Johnson.  Ted  was  both 
cordial  and  business-like.  He  took  a 
folded  paper  from  his  pocket. 

“  I  brought  the  deed  from  the 
office.” 

Nell  went  pale.  She  steadied  her¬ 
self  at  the  back  of  a  chair.  Nick, 
pulling  at  her  sleeve,  kept  hissing 
something  through  his  teeth.  It 
sounded  like,  “  Can’t  have  it.  Can’t 
have  it  !  ”  By  the  side  of  his  father 
stood  Craig,  fists  doubled,  glaring 
at  the  intruder  as  though  he  were 
armoured  and  entering  a  baronial 
castle.  Josephine  had  gone  kitchen- 
ward,  and  Nell  was  vaguely  aware 
that  somewhere  along  the  route  she 
had  burst  into  tears.  Grandma  got 
up  and  went  into  her  own  room,  as 
though  she  did  not  want  to  be  in  at 
the  killing.  Only  Ted  remained  cool 
and  unperturbed.  Suddenly,  Nell 
Cutter  felt  that  she  was  selling  many 
things  of  which  she  had  not  taken 
cognisance.  She  was  selling  big 
feathery  lilacs,  the  odour  of  apple- 
blossoms,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  hills 
from  whence  came  her  help.  She  was 
disposing  of  her  children’s  birthplace, 
the  shrine  of  memories,  Ted’s  energy, 
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her  own  peace  of  mind.  She  was 
feeding  the  animals — to  keep  up 
appearances. 

“  Mr.  Johnson,”  she  broke  in, 
“I’m  awfully  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  after  all  I  said,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  sell  now.  There’s  another 
house,  though — the  Brisbanes’  lovely 
new  one.  Scarcely  anyone  knows 
it’s  for  sale.  Mrs.  Johnson  would 
love  it,  I  know,  she’s  such  a  good 
housekeeper.  It  has  as  many  rooms  as 
this  one,  ”<  she  added  feebly,  carefully 
avoiding  Ted’s  eye. 

Grandma  and  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed.  Ted  and  Nell  were  in  the 
kitchen  attending  to  all  those  little 
duties  which  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  householders. 

“  Well,  Nellie,”  Ted  said  cheerfully, 
“  you  certainly  showed  your  good 
sense. 

“  '  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath 
of  kings, 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work 
of  God. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far 
behind. 

What  is  a  lordling’s  pomp  ?  A 
cumbrous  load 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human¬ 
kind.’  ” 

He  wound  the  clock.  It  had  been 
Grandma’s.  He  could  remember 
seeing  the  little  speckled  church 
on  it  when  he  was  a  tiny  boy. 
He  put  the  key  behind  the  steeple. 

“  Well,  it’s  Saturday  night  again 
and  so — 

“‘The  toil-worn  Cutter  frae  his 
labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is 
at  an  end. 

He  gathers  up  his  mat¬ 
tocks— — -’  ” 

He  broke  off. 

“  What’s  all  this  stuff  piled  up 
in  the  wood-box  ?  ” 

Nell’s  answer  embodied  all  the 
elements  of  curtness,  conciseness, 
and  simplicity. 

“House  plans,”  she  said.  “Burn 
them  up.” 
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After  the  thunder-storm’s  relentless  rain, 
Rises  the  rainbow’s  triple-coloured  arc 
Of  primrose,  roseate  pink,  and  duck’s-egg 
green — 

The  fairy  dome  to  frame  the  singing  lark  ! 
A  crescent  ray,  it  gilds  the  glistening  lawn, 
Telling  God’s  promise  of  a  brighter  dawn. 


So  ’tis  in  Life. 

Grief-clouds  may  sometimes  screen  the  summer  sun, 
While  trouble-storms  and  scuds  of  weariness 
O’erwhelm  our  little  labours  new-begun. 

Then  comes  a  rainbow-tinted  happiness, 

Proving  anew  to  us 

God’s  goodliness  !  -  Michael  James. 
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The  life  of  'a  homely  woman  is  not 
all  Adventure  spelt  with  a  capital  A. 
There  are  quiet  uneventful  hours 
when  things  slip  along  fairly  smoothly, 
when  the  household  work  proceeds 
quietly.  There  are  days  when  the 
postman  does  not  come  at  all. 
Mornings  without  frills,  and  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  devoid  of  thrills  ! 

A  woman’s  life  is  not  all  hill-top 
nor  all  valley ;  more  often  than  not 
she  finds  herself  on  some  little  ridge 
half-way  between. 

There  are  thousands  of  us  in  the 
world  to-day  living  our  quiet  lives, 
just  keeping  a  home  together,  just 
making  things  go  right.  Picking  up 
muddles,  planning  nice  little  dinners,, 
and  thinking  out  w^ays'and  means  of 
managing  even  better.  But  such 
things  do  not,  and  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  to  make  up  the  whole  of  life. 

We  have  all  of  us  met  the  woman 
whose  horizon  seemed  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kitchen  dresser,  on  the  south  by 
the  gas-cooker,  on  the  east  by 
the  sink  and  her  saucepan  lids, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  mangle 
and  the  blanket  she  has  washed 
before  breakfast, 

I  greatly  admire  this  woman’s 
house.  1  do  truly  look  with 
pleasure — and  with  some  envy — 
upon  her  spotless  kitchen  table 
and  her  shining  meat -covers. 

Her  linen  -  cupboard,  carefully 
tabulated  and  arranged  in  piles, 
is  my  example  of  how  a  linen- 
cupboard  should  be  kept. 

If  she  decides  to  spring-clean 
a  room,  her  methods  are  excel¬ 
lent.  She  takes  the  carpet  up 
the  night  before.  She  rises  at 
five  the  next  morning,  and  by 
noon  she  has  scrubbed  every 
inch  of  paint,  washed  every  orna¬ 
ment,  her  carpet  is  down  again 
and  her  clean  curtains  are  up. 

In  the  afternoon  she  goes  out. 

But  her  thoughts  have  revolved  so 
long  round  and  round  her  skirt¬ 
ing-boards,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  ledges  of  her  doors,  that  they 
have  forgotten  how  to  fly. 

Take  her  and  show  her  some 
golden  valley  with  larks  singing, 
bees  humming,  and  hawthorn 
drifting  snow  over  the  butter¬ 
cups,  and  she  will  say — - 

“  How  lovely !  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  about  the  floor-polish  which 
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I  invented  ?  You  get  four  ounces  of 
beeswax- - ” 

Oh,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  a  great  thing  to  be 
methodical,  to  live  an  "  ordered  ” 
life — I  am  still  climbing  towards 
that — but  a  woman’s  soul  was  built 
for  a  realm  that  cannot  be  shut  in 
and  shut  off  by  the  bare  utilities  of 
life.  The  woman  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  absorbed  by  the  house-mother. 

That  human  soul  whom  I  know 
best  realises  that,  somewhere  in  her 
wayward  being  there  is  a  woman 
who  is  not  John’s  wife,  nor  Bunty’s 
mother,  nor  mistress  of  the  little 
house.  This  woman  has  adventures 
that  no  one  knows  anything  about. 


SHE  LEARNED  TO  WRITE 
HER  NAME 


She  sails  in  perilous  seas,  and  has 
hairbreadth  escapes.  She  peers 
through  magic  casements  while  her 
hands  are  peeling  potatoes,  and 
troubles  the  gold  gateways  of  the 
stars  when  she  is  mending  stockings. 

Circumstances  great  and  high  may 
hedge  her  in  ;  household  cares  may 
try  to  take  her  captive,  but,  like 
the  cuckoo  who  surprised  the  men 
of  Gotham,  she  can,  if  she  will,  use  her 
wings  and  fly  above  and  beyond  them. 

This  woman  is  always  young  and 
hopeful,  always  sure;  she  always 
takes  the  long  view.  I  do  so  want  to 
keep  her  alive.  More  than  once  when 
we  were  living  in  the  little  house  she 
languished  and  nearly  died. 

That  poor  little  house  !  How  I 
pitied  myself  for  having  to  live  in  it  ! 
And  how  my  kind  friends  had 
pitied  me  ! 

The  house  had  six  rooms,  though 
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the  kitchen  was  like  a-  cupboard,  and 
one  of  the  bed-rooms  was  little  more 
than  a  box-room.  There  was  no 
larder,  and  no  bath-room.  You 
went  through  the  living-room  to  get 
either  upstairs  or  to  the  front  door. 
When  you  wanted  water  you  went 
out  at  the  back  door,  along  a  yard, 
to  the  scullery. 

1  used  to  keep  two  large  enamelled 
jugs  filled  with  clean  water  just  inside 
the  kitchen.  These  were  so  useful 
for  the  washing-up  and  kettle  filling. 

Bunty  approved  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  she  was  not 
quite  two  years  old.  She  used  to 
stray  out  into  the  yard,  fill  both 
her  fat  hands  with  earth  or  stones, 
and  run  back  and  drop  it  all  in  those 
two  jugs  !  So  my  time-saving  device 
was  not  always  all  that  it  was  meant 
to  be. 

Bunty  loved  to  help  me  with  the 
cooking  and  cleaning.  And  how 
particular  she  was  !  No  particle  of 
dust  escaped  her  notice.  She  insisted 
that  every  bit  of  furniture  should  be 
moved,  every  inch  of  linoleum  must 
be  rubbed  or  polished. 

Money  was  scarce,  and  in  those 
terrible  war  years,  when  only 
mothers  and  wives  worked 
for  love,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  help. 
Bunty  and  I  learned 
lots  of  things  together. 
How  to  wash  steps 
with  a  long- 
handled  brush 
and  a  bucket. 
How  to 
sweep 
floors 
before 


breakfast,  so  that  there  might  be 
time  to  go  out  during  the  morning. 

And  then,  when  food  got  scanty, 
and  our  tiny  household  could  com¬ 
mandeer  no  favours  from  provision 
dealers,  we  learned  to  make  the  most 
of  what  we  could  get.  And  there 
was  always  something.  If  there  was 
little  sugar  there  was  generally  a 
tin  of  condensed  milk;  and,  if  that 
failed,  sometimes  there  was  a  jelly 
tablet.  We  experienced  thrills  over 
such  little  things. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  kind- 
hearted  grocer-lady  who  let  me  have 
a  pound  of  treacle  although  I  was 
not  her  regular  customer  ? 

And  can  I  ever  put  with  the  other 
days  of  the  year  that  morning  when 
the  minister — of  whose  church  I 
was  not  a  member — whispered  to  me 
that  he  had  heard  there  was  marma¬ 
lade  in  the  town  ;  or  the  afternoon 
when  a  friend  told  me,  with  bated 
breath,  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Somebody, 
who  kept  a  cake  and  biscuit  shop, 
had  let  her  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  liver  ! 

I  tell  you  life  was  a  series  of 
excitements  in  those  days.  You 
never  knew  when  you  got  up  in  the 
morning  what  piece  of  amazing 
luck  might  befall  you  before  night. 

And  if  ever  we  had  a  windfall, 
how  joyously  we  shared  our  good 
fortune. 

Once,  my  mother-in-law  sent  us  a 
pound  of  lard.  A  whole  pound  ! 
When  I  beheld  it,  my  heart  leapt 
up  higher,  I  think,  than  ever  at 
sight  of  any  rainbow.  For  I  saw 
myself  making  pies,  cakes  and  tooth¬ 
some  dainties,  which  for  many  a 
day  had  been  impossible. 

I  ran  across  the  road  to  share  my 
treasure  with  a  neighbour,  and  she, 
good  generous  woman,  would  not 
take  it  unless  I  consented  to  accept 
a  pot  of  home-made  currant  jam.  1 
consented.  To  this  day  I  can  see 

Bunty  sitting  up  eating  that  jam. 
The  little  house  was  not  built 
for  those  who  wash  at  home. 
Yet  we  were  obliged  to  have 
a  wash  -  day  because  the 
laundry,  which  once  upon 
a  time  had  kow-towed 
for  custom,  now  raised 
the  price  of  every 
article,  and  added 
a  war-tax  to  the 
total  amount. 
This  was  bad 
enough, but 
1  i  n  a  1 1  y 
they  re- 
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fused  point  blank  to  wash  anything 
but  sheets  and  table-cloths. 

In  the  scullery  place  where  the 
coal  and  sink  lived,  there  was  a 
copper,  and  I  decided  to  have  a 
big  wash. 

By  sheer  good  fortune  I  lit  upon 
an  old  woman — mentally  deficient, 
garrulous,  and  very  unsavoury  in  ap¬ 
pearance— who  was  willing  to  do 
a  day’s  washing.  She  desired  me  to 
call  her  Polly,  and  said  she  would 
come  at  nine  o’clock — at  eight  if  1 
liked — the  following  day. 

At  ten-fifteen  she  arrived.  She 
was  in  amiable  mood  and  full  of 
narratives  about  her  exploits  as  a 
laundress.  I  had  lit  the  copper  fire 
and  steam  was  pouring  out  of  the 
wash-house  door  jnto  the  living-room. 
Polly  had  her  lunch,  then  she  started 
work.  I  will  give  her  her  due  ;  she 
did  work.  She  washed  and  rinsed 
and  shook  and  starched  and  blued 
and  hung  out,  until  the  dusk  of  a 
summer’s  night.  She  did  quilts, 
towels  and  raiment. 

When  she  had  finished  she 
"  scrubbed  up,”  had  her  supper, 
offered  to  bath  Bunty,  who  put  down 
her  lip  in  dismay  and  hid  in  the 
cupboard  under  the  stairs  while  I 
explained  that  I  liked  to  do  that 
myself. 

Polly  at  long  last  took  her  leave, 
after  saying  that  she  intended  for 
the  future  to  come  once  a  fortnight 
and  wash  everything.  A  week’s 
washing,  she  said,  would  not  occupy 
her  all  day,  and  half  days  were  no 
good  to  her. 

I  gladly  closed  with  the  offer,  and 
felt  that  my  golden  days  were 
dawning. 

"  Don’t  you  wash  nothing,  ’ ’  she  said 
firmly,  as  she  went  up  the  garden  to 
the  back  gate.  “  I  can  do  all  yours 
easy  in  a  day.  Now  mind,  not  even  a 
pocket -han’kershif  are  you  to  wash. 
You ’ent  able.  I'll  do  it!” 

But  that  day  fortnight  I  waited  in 
vain.  Polly  did  not  arrive.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  see  about  her. 
She  came  to  the  door  with  a  cat  in 
her  arms  and  a  jackdaw  on  her 
shoulder.  Her  hair  was  in  curl 
rags. 

“  Ho,”  she  said  suavely,  “  1 
couldn’t  come.  The  Vicar,  he  sent 
up  just  as  I  were  starting,  and  I  didn’t 
like  to  disappoint  ’en.  I  had  to  go, 
mum — couldn’t  disappoint  the  Vicar, 
he’s  a  very  partickler  man.  How’s 
Bunty  ?  I’ll  come  over  and  baff  her 
on  Saturday.” 

But  Bunty  was  already  pulling  at 


my  skirts  to  come  away.  And  that 
was  the  last  of  Polly. 

The  little  house  was  never  built 
for  sickness.  I  think  I  shall  always 
be  thankful  that  no  terrible  devastat¬ 
ing  illness  lasting  for  months  ever 
came  upon  us  while  we  were  there. 

Our  most  trying  experience  in  that 
line  was  when  our  friend  Mrs.  Barlow 
came  on  a  visit.  She  had  been  in 
hospital  for  a  serious  operation,  and 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  have 
her  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  until  she 
could  get  strength  to  go  to  her  own 
house. 

Mrs.  Barlow  is  one  of  nature’s 
gentlewomen.  The  first  time  I  saw 
her  I  realised  something  of  her 
sterling  qualities.  She  has  no 
children  of  her  own,  but  the  love  and 
patience  she  has  shown  to  Bunty 
would  be  sufficie,nt’  in  itself  to  draw 
out  my  gratitude. 

Then  she  thinks  the  world  of  John. 

I  love  her  for  that.  She  is  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  young 
enough  to  appreciate  his  ambitions. 

I  have  not  forgotten  how  she  brought 
us  her  own  tiny  allowance  of  mar¬ 
garine  after  she  once  found  us 
eating  dry  toast,  because  we  had 
nothing  to  put  on  it.  She  said  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  Mr. 
Inchfawn,  who  worked  so  hard  and 
was  so  kind  to  everybody,  had 
nothing  on  his  bread  ! 

Well,  John  had  fetched  her  from 
the  hospital,  and  for  a  week  she 
vegetated  and  seemed  to  gather 
strength.  Then  the  wound,  which 
she  had  thought  completely  healed, 
began  to  give  trouble.  Of  course, 
she  had  to  stay  in  bed,  and  we  sent 
for  her  doctor. 

He  was  worked  to  death,  poor  man, 
and  could  only  come  late  at  night. 
The  case  was  not  desperate,  but  it 
required  daily  attention. 

About  ten  o’clock  every  night  the 
good  doctor  would  arrive,  and  tramp 
up  the  narrow  stairs.  There  was  no 
gas  in  the  bed -room,  so  I  stood  by  the 
bed  holding  two  candles  while  he 
syringed  and  dressed  the  wound. 

Sometimes  Bunty  would  call  out 
some  cheerful  remark  from  the 
adjoining  room,  or  some  demand  for 
service  to  which  I  could  not 
possibly  attend. 

Those  were  weird  strenuous  days. 
Days  of  up  and  down  and  in  and  out, 
when  the  work  literally  never  was 
done.  But  I  learnt  a  little — only  a 
little — of  what  sickness  in  a  small 
house  can  mean.  And  I  know  that 
there  are  many  houses  far  worse 
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m  i  n  e  . 

House 
where  one 
room  opens  in- 
to  another, 
where  there  are 
little  boys  and  girls 


to  be  tended,  and  so 
often  some  aged  in¬ 
valid  relative  to  be  looked 
after. 

I  know  that  the  crises  of 
birth  and  of  death  are  obliged 
to  be  faced  in  such  surroundings, 
and  I  sit  in  dust  and  ashes  before 
the  quiet  heroism  of  thousands  of 
women  w'hose  names  are  entered 
upon  no  earthly  roll  of  honour. 
Women  who  wrestle  daily,  not  with 
principalities  and  powers,  but  with 
inconvenient  arrangements,  leaky 
roofs,  dangerous  stairs,  faulty  ovens, 
and  disgraceful  out-houses. 

I  know  that  it  takes  time  to  be 
holy ;  that  the  wear  and  fret  of 
small  annoyances  seems  almost  to 
sap  one’s  desire  for  the  heavenly 
things.  The  continuous  demands  of 
little  children,  of  small  means,  and  of 
inadequate  help — or  no  help  at  all — 
impose  a  terrific  strain  upon  body, 
soul,  and  spirit. 

Having  experienced  the  disease,  I 
have  looked  about  for  the  remedy. 

“  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  ”  I 
asked  that  question  very  often  as  I 
snatched  a  moment  for  the  upward 
look.  The  early  morning  was  crowded 
with  duties,  the  nightly  bathing  took 
long  to  prepare  for  and  to  clear  away, 
when  all  the  water  had  to  be  drawn 
and  emptied,  a  bucketful  at  a  time. 
The  little  person  must  be  conducted 
upstairs  and  settled  in  for  the  night. 

After  that  there  was  tidying  up 
to  do,  supper  to  get,  and  preparations 
to  be  made  for  morning.  Was  it 
possible  for  a  woman’s  soul  to  rise 
above  such  trivial  circumstances  ? 
Oh,  for  a  bath-room  upstairs,  and  a 
tap  and  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  ! 
Oh,  for  patience  to  live  worthily 
without  either  ! 

A  well-known  labour  newspaper 
once  did  me  the  honour  to  “  notice  ’’ 
my  little  volume,  The  Verse  Book  of 
a  Homely  Woman.  The  reviewer, 
referring  to  the  homeliest  of  the 
poems,  was  indignant  that  the 
writer  counselled  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance  for  such  evils  as  are 
common  to  the  little  house. 

“  The  woman  wants  a  good  shake,” 
said  the  reviewer.  “  Let  her  leave 
John  at  home  to  mind  the  babies  while 


she 
takes 
her  stu¬ 
pid  faded- 
frame  to  the 
polling- 
booth.” 

Now  this  point 
of  view  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  and 
when  I  could  stop 
laughing  at  the  thought 
of  myself  trudging  to  the 
polling-booth  without  John, 

I  considered  that  review  quite 
seriously. 

Indeed,  I  do  most  earnestly  think 
that  better  houses  should  be  built, 
that  wages  above  the  poverty-line 
should  be  paid,  that  gas-cookers 
and  conveniences  for  washing  clothes 
and  persons  should  be  insisted  upon. 
I  think  that  every  woman  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  cultivate  her 
highest  self,  and  that  legislation  can, 
and  will,  ultimately  help  towards  such 
a  state  of  things. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
meantime  ?  Reforms  cannot  take 
place  all  at  once,  and  women  have  to 
go  on  living  all  the  time  in  little 
houses  with  troublesome  draughts 
and  awkward  steps. 

The  thought  of  the  polling  booth 
never  helped  me  through  my  darkest 
hours,  never  kept  my  spirit  calm  and 
my  temper  sweet  when  everything 
went  wrong. 

No ;  but  a  daily  resolute  drawing 
nigh  to  the  Lord  of  every  circum¬ 
stance  taught  me  that  there  was  balm 
in  Gilead ;  a  Great  Physician  was 
truly  there,  Who  could  lay  His  hand 
upon  my  feverish  ways  and  transform 
them  into  quiet  and  effective  ministry. 
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“  Nothing  was  ever  bom  out  of 
comfort,”  so  I  read  the  other  day, 
and  while  that  may  be  rather  a  wide 
statement,  I  know  that  there  is 
truth  in  it. 

Many  of  my 
best  thoughts 
were  born  in  the 
little  inconveni¬ 
ent  house,  and  I 
experienced  a  lot 
of  real  happiness 
there.  Its  limita- 
tions  became 
familiar ;  I  got 
used  to  the  things 
which  at  first  an¬ 
noyed  me  every 
day  and  many 
times  a  day.  I 
learned  exactly 
how  to  manage 
the  queer  little 
range,  and  I  trained  myself  to  take 
something  upstairs  or  down  every 
time  I  used  the  wooden  hill. 

I  learned  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
living-room  when  I  went  through  to 
open  the  front  door,  because  three 
separate  doors  banged  vehemently 
if  I  didn’t.  And  there  were  some 
nice  points  about  the  little  house. 

Bunty  learnt  to  talk  there  !  She 
could  say  odd  words  before,  but  now 
she  began  to  put  the  words  together. 
She  also  started  her  career  as  an  artist. 
As  soon  as  she  could  use  a  pencil  she 
drew  strange  pictures  everywhere. 
Prehistoric  animals  adorned  the 
lime-washed  wall  of  the  scullery  and 
pranced  gaily  round  the  bed-rooms. 


She  learned  £0  write  her  name,  and 
“  Bunty  ”  in  big  print-like  letters 
shouted  at  me  from  the  stairs,  the 
kitchen  table,  and  the  covers  of  my 
books.  It  was 
also  scratched  on 
the  ebony  back  of 
my  hand  mirror 
with  a  pin,  where 
it  remains  even 
unto  this  day  ! 

The  little  house 
had  one  bed¬ 
room  with  a  view. 
It  looked  right 
away  to  fields  and 
woods  across  a 
smiling  valley 
through  which 
the  willow- 
fringed  riveT 
took  its  friendly 
way. 

Often,  during  a  troublous  day,  and 
after  a  disturbed  night,  I  have  looked 
over  and  beyond  the  noisy  railway 
to  this  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  and 
have  taken  fresh  courage. 

It  takes  only  a  moment  to  open 
one’s  windows  towards  Jerusalem, 
but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the 
moments  afterwards. 

The  garden  at  the  little  house  was 
nothing  to  boast  about.  Just  a 
strip  at  the  back.  Yet  the  myrtle 
tree  blossomed  there.  We  brought 
it  from  an  old-world  garden  up  north, 
where  it  had  honeysuckle  and  waving 
phlox  and  many  a  lovesome  thing 
for  company.  Yet  it  never  blossomed, 
although  the  gardener  had  long 


patience  with  it.  She  gave  it  to  us, 
and  John  planted  the  little  thing  in 
our  border  just  under  the  front 
room  window,  facing  south-west, 
where  it  could  take  into  itself  every 
ray  of  sunshine  that  warmed  the 
kind  west  land. 

Two  seasons  went  by,  and  John 
was  the  first  to  notice  buds  forming. 

“Mother,”  he  said — he  always 
calls  me  mother — "  the  myrtle  is 
going  to  bloom.” 

It  did*.  The  exquisite  flowers 
with  their  spicy  scent  covered  the 
little  tree  with  loveliness.  The  neigh¬ 
bours  exclaimed  about  it.  Strangers 
stopped  at  the  gate  to  wonder  at  it, 
the  little  garden  was  glorified  and 
became  a  heavenly  place. 

"  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle  tree.”  I  never  knew 
what  that  implied  till  our  own 
myrtle  bloomed. 

I  told  myself  that  all  my  pricks 
and  vexations  were  going  to  be 
transfigured  into  something  as  lovely 
and  as  dazzling  as  that  myrtle  ! 

Our  little  tree  had  bloomed  at  last 
simply  because  it  had  faced  the  right 
aspect  and  was  living  in  the  right 
atmosphere. 

Woman  is  an  exotic,  I  thought, 
and  she  will  never  bloom  until  she 
breathes  the  heavenly  atmosphere  ; 
but  she  need  not  wait  until  she  gets 
to  the  place  we  call  heaven,  she  can 
begin  to  breathe  it  here  and 
now,  and  from  her  life  will  To 
spring  such  beauty,  such  CQn_ 
fragrance,  that  the  world  will  tin- 
pause  to  wonder  at  it.  ued. 


’Twill  be  over  to-morrow 
That  bit  of  road-sorrow 
That’s  dragging  your  heart  to  the 
ground ; 

’Twill  be  different  quite 
By  the  sunrise’s  light 
While  thrushes  sing  matins  around. 

You’ll  say,  with  a  smile, 

“What  a  wearisome  mile 
That  was  on  my  yesterday’s  track. 
Thank  God  it  is  done. 

And  thank  God  that  the  sun 
Has  burst  with  its  gold  through  the 
black !  ” 

Ian  Drag. 
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A  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot. 
Lives  of  small  men  all  remind  us 
Each  should  write  his  life  himself, 

And  departing  leave  behind  him 
Two  octavos  on  the  shelf. 

We  know  that  William  Cowper,  one  of 
England’s  abiding  poets,  wrote  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  verses  that  have  been 
quoted,  and  he  wrote  them  about  a 
publication  of  long  ago,  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  a  production  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Who  wrote  the  verse  which  makes  a 
parody  of  a  very  familiar  and  oft- 
quoted  piece  of  poetry,  “  Lives  of  great 
men  all  remind  us,”  we  do  not  know, 
and  perhaps  it  does  not- matter  greatly, 
because,  for  some  reason,  parodies,  even 
when  they  point  a  moral,  never  receive 
credit  for  it. 

The  moral  of  both  our  quotations  is 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  fun  which 
throughout  the  centuries  has  been  poked 
at  people  for  writing  their  memories, 
they  cheerfully  go  on  writing  them. 
You  may  take  it  that  either  you  have 
men  or  women  wishful  to  let  the  world 
know  the  lessons  of  their  lives,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  or  that  you  have 
men  and  women  who  think  it  would  be 
better  the  world  should  know,  whether 
for  its  profit  or  not,  the  main  particulars 
of  their  life  stories. 

What  would  literature,  English  litera¬ 
ture  or  any  other  literature,  be  without 
the  biography  or  the  autobiography  ? 
Think  of  us  without  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  which  is  almost  an  auto¬ 
biography,  so  personal  and  intimate  and 
recording  is  it.  Think  of  us  without 
Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  or  without 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  Stirling,  another  great 
biography  in  English.  If  you  were  to 
pluck  the  personal  book  off  the  tree  of 
English  literature,  you  would  leave  it 
bare  and  stunted  and  unhappy,  and 
nobody  wants  to  do  that. 

Biographies  and  Autobiographies 
Should  be  Welcomed. 

What  we  have  to  do,  therefore.  Is  to 
welcome  biographies  and  autobiographies 
when  they  come,  and  to  make  as  much 
of  them  as  their  authors  would  like  us  to 
do.  It  is  not  always  wise,  in  a  literary 
way  anyhow,  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,  because,  as  any  student  of  life 
will  tell  you,  the  great  things,  the  good 
things  are  given  and  never  can  be  bought. 
A  fine  life-story  told  modestly  and  well 
is  a  great  gift,  and  not  a  gift-horse, 
because  it  best  illumines  the  road  of 
labour  and  love  and  devotion  and 
understanding  for  those  who  come  after. 

All  this  brings  us  to  several  recent 
new  books  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
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been  discussing.  The  first  of  these  is 
Dr.  Greville  MacDonald’s  Life  of  his 
father,  George  MacDonald,  the  famous, 
if  now  rather  forgotten,  novelist.  It  is 
a  hundred  years  since  he  was  born,  and 
so  it  is  a  very  fitting  time  for  the 
appearance  of  a  record  of  him  ;  and  it 
is  very  fitting  also  that  his  devoted  wife 
should  be  included  in  this  record,  which 
has  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  and  is  published  by  Allen 
and  Unwin.  Let  it  at  once  be  said 
that  it  is  long  and  a  little  wandering, 
two  things,  however,  which  can  well 
be  forgiven  in  a  son’s  biography  of  a 
father,  when  it  is  human  and  intimate, 
and  leaves  a  very  distinct  and  distinctive 
impression  as  to  just  the  kind  of  man 
George  MacDonald  was. 

“  There  is  not,”  says  Dr.  Greville 
MacDonald,  about  the  book,  “  anything 
herein  set  down  but  facts  and  truths, 
criticisms  and  admirations.”  Thus  he 
has  taken  the  writing  of  it,  which  the 
late  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  was 
to  have  undertaken  and  was  never  able 
to  carry  out,  as  the  serious  business 
which  a  biography  should  be.  He 
almost  hopes  that  if  his  father  and  mother 
could  send  their  message  to  him  again 
it  would  say,  “If  it  is  to  help  our 
grandchildren  to  live  nobly,  and  the 
world  to  live  purely,  then  God  be  with 
your  telling  of  our  story.” 

George  MacDonald’s 
Early  Days. 

That  story  begins  in  the  little  grey 
town  of  Huntly,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  George  MacDonald  was  born.  He 
was  of  farmer  people,  and  they  had 
come  to  this  western  town  of  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  from  the  purely  Celtic  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  MacDonald,  therefore,  was 
a  Highlander,  not  like  Gladstone,  who 
was  a  Highlander  in  the  custody  of  a 
Lowlander,  but  a  complete  Celt.  All 
his  writings  are  to  be  regarded  that  way, 
especially  his  fairy  stories,  which  pro¬ 
bably  will  keep  his  memory  alive  when 
his  purely  Scotch  novels  have  been 
forgotten. 

It  was  he,  although  you  may  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  fact,  who  wrote 
Phantastes,  a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men 
and  Women.  His  Princess  and  the  Goblin 
is  surely  one  of  the  finest  fairy  tales  ever 
dreamed,  and  it  has  a  European  fame 
and  may,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
bought  in  various  English  editions. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  for,  as  Mr. 
Chesterton  says,  “  George  MacDonald 
really  did  believe  that  people  were 
princesses  and  goblins  and  good  fairies, 
and  he  dressed  them  up  as  ordinary 
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men  and  women.”  Only  an  author 
like  that,  an  earlier  Fiona  Macleod, 
could  write  fairy  stories,  because  the 
people  in  them  must,  to  the  people 
who  read  them,  be  absolutely  real,  or 
seem  real,  and  George  MacDonald  had 
that  gift  of  creation. 

George  MacDonald’s 
First  Book. 

His  first  book,  published  by  the 
Longmans  in  1855,  was  one  of  verse, 
Within  and  Without.  It  did  not  attract 
much  attention  ;  but  those  who,  in 
that  far  year,  took  the  trouble  to  look 
into  it  found  that  here  indeed  was  a 
man,  a  seer  and  mystic,  with  a  mission. 
The  mission  of  the  seer  and  mystic, 
especially  when  it  takes  a  literary  form 
of  expression,  is  always  tremendously 
difficult  to  carry  out.  George  Mac¬ 
Donald  found  that,  and  the  circumstance 
no  doubt  accounts  for  many  of  the  ups 
and  downs  which  he  had  during  his 
literary  life,  and  he  had  his  own  share  of 
both  ups  and  downs. 

His  first  novel  was  David  Elginbrod, 
and  one  always  associates  its  heart,  its 
sentiment,  its  pleading  and  its  argument 
with  an  oft-quoted,  always  haunting 
epitaph — 

Here  lie  I,  David  Elginbrod, 

Hae  mercy  on  my  soul,  Lord  God, 

As  I  wad  hae,  war  I  Lord  God, 

And  ye  war  David  Elginbrod. 

If  your  local  Free  Library  has  a  copy 
of  that  novel  do  get  it  out  and  read  it, 
if  only  to  see  how  different  it  was  from 
the  novels  of  to-day,  so  serious,  so 
literary,  so  brave  and  thoughtful,  and 
yet,  withal,  so  Victorian. 

It  cannot  be  said,  as  was  said  of  one 
of  the  Caesars  and  is  sometimes  said  of 
Scotsmen  who  came  to  England,  that 
George  MacDonald  “  came,  saw  and 
conquered.”  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  but  eventually 
passed  into  a  purely  literary  life,  and  no 
life,  perhaps,  is  more  spiritually  adven¬ 
turous  and  more  beautifully  uncertain. 

In  Famous  Literary 
Company. 

One  finds  in  his  son’s  biography  of 
him  a  picture  which  shows  him  sur¬ 
rounded  by  great  Victorian  writers  like 
James  Anthony  Froude,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Anthony  Trollope,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Lord  Macaulay,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Charles 
Dickens.  That,  certainly,  was  a  fine 
company,  and  the  presence  of  George 
MacDonald  in  it  shows  how  its  other 
members  regarded  him. 

After  a  time,  somehow,  his  writings 
ceased  to  attract  as  they  had  done,  and 
one  reason  for  this  may  be  that  he 
scattered  his  literary  activities  a  good 
deal.  Had  he,  somebody  has  said, 
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confined  himself  to  poetry  and  purely 
imaginative  story-telling,  he  could  not 
have  been  almost  forgotten.  But  he 
will  come  again  some  day,  for  nothing 
that  is  good  in  literature  or  in  life 
perishes,  and  George  MacDonald  did 
good  enduring  work. 

A  Pathetic  Ending 
to  Life. 

His  life  towards  the  end  was  full  of 
illness,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  read  of 
his  gifted  wife  passing  away,  broken  down 
by  the  anxiety  of  hope  deferred,  for 
health  did  not  come  back  to  her  husband 
as  she  had  expected.  He  lingered  on, 
dying  in  1905  at  Ashtead,  in  Surrey, 
and  it  was  a  sad,  sad  lingering.  Always 
when  anybody  opened  the  door  of  his 
room,  he  looked  up  to  see  if  it  was  his 
wife,  and  when  he  saw  it  was  not,  he  just 
bowed  his  head  and  went  on  resignedly 
until  the  Great  Call  came. 

Most  likely  George  MacDonald  knew 
Leslie  Stephen,  an  intellectual  of  a  very 
different  type,  but  a  man  also  who  cut 
a  deep  mark  in  mid -Victorian  literature, 
and  later,  because  he  wound  up  his 
career  by  editing  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  But  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  series  of  very  modest, 
very  brief  reminiscences,  and  they  were 
published  in  one  of  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zines.  They  have  now  been  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  back  file,  and  they 
are  issued  as  a  book  by  the  Hogarth 
Press  under  the  title  Some  Early  Im¬ 
pressions. 

Leslie  Stephen  and 
John  Ruskin. 

They  are  valuable,  not  only  as  a  study 
in  the  personality  of  Leslie  Stephen,  who 
was  an  intellect  around  whom  other 
distinguished  intellects  of  the  Victorian 
age  revolved,  but  they  are  also  interest¬ 
ing  as  portraits  of  other  notable 
people — :say  Charles  Kingsley, 

John  Stuart  Mill,  and  John 
Ruskin.  Leslie  Stephen  had 
made  Ruskin  angry  by  some¬ 
thing  he  wrote  about  the  Alps, 
a  very  sacred  subject  with  the 
Seer  of  Coniston.  That  attack 
had  an  amusing  sequel,  as  Leslie 
Stephen  himself  tells — 

I  remember  how,  on  my  first 
visit,  he  gave  me  a  recent  number 
of  Fors,  in  which  he  said  I  should 
be  interested,  because  it  spoke  of 
Alpine  travelling.  So  it  did.  But 
he  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  had 
taken  an  unfortunate  article  of 
mine  for  a  text  to  illustrate  the 
vulgarity  of  modem  scramblers. 

He  remarked  that  I  thought  the 
Alps  improved  by  the  odour  of  my 
tobacco  smoke.  I  adhere  to  that 
heresy ;  they  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  me.  I  might  have 
claimed  to  be  a  disciple  and  told 
him  that  their  beauty  had  been 


interpreted  to  me  by  Modern  Painters, 
though  increased  by  my  tobacco,  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  drop  the  subject. 

We  see  there  how  Stephen  regarded 
an  even  more  distinguished  contem¬ 
porary,  and  we  see  what  manner  of 
writer  he  was.  “  I  cannot  boast,”  he 
confesses,  “  that  I  took  to  the  literary 
profession  from  an  overpowering  love 
of  letters.  I  had  to  scribble  for  the 
sufficient  but  not  elevated  reason  that 
no  other  honest  profession  was  open  to 
me.”  He  never  was  enthusiastic  or 
optimistic,  and  we  do  not  find  him  so  in 
his  reminiscences  ;  but  they  always  show 
a  powerful  mind  behind  them,  a  clear, 
cool  mind  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  and  reason  with. 

He  was  not,  however,  like  some 
“  high-brows,”  perfectly  indifferent  to 
what  might  be  called  the  actuality  side 
of  the  book-world,  for  we  find  him,  in 
one  chapter  of  his  memories,  trying  to 
discover  what  it  is  that  attracts  the 
average  reader  and  thus  makes  popular 
writers.  He  admits  that  many  popular 
authors  of  his  day  would  have  suffered 
considerably  if  everybody  had  taken  his 
view  of  their  merits ;  but  he  believed  not 
the  less  in  the  vox  populi,  and  he  says— 

Books  succeed,  I  hold,  because  they  ought 
to  succeed.  A  critic  has  no  business  to 
assume  that  taste  is  bad  because  he  does 
not  share  it.  His  business  is  to  accept  the 
fact  and  try  to  discover  the  qualities  to 
which  it  is  due.  Sometimes,  of  course,  an 
ephemeral  success  may  be  won  by  rubbish  ; 
the  preacher  may  please  the  audience,  as 
Charles  II.  shrewdly  observed,  because  his 
nonsense  suits  their  nonsense  ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  condemn  lasting  popularity. 

Stephen  had  the  large  mind  which  is 


always  the  tolerant  mind,  but  he  could 
be  very  hard  on  what  would  be  called 
second-rate  literature.  Somebody  once 
credited  him  with  the  opinion  that,  “  on 
the  whole  books  ought  not  to  be  written.” 
He  did  not,  of  course,  accept  that 
rather  sweeping  theory  as  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  his  views.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  the  man  who 
could  write  a  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  Wealth 
of  Nations  : 

But  I  rather  doubt  whether  the  familiar 
condemnation  of  mediocre  poetry  should  not 
be  extended  to  mediocrity  in  every  branch 
of  literature.  In  other  walks  of  life  a  man 
may  be  doing  something  useful,  even  if  his 
walk  be  of  the  humblest.  The  world  is  the 
better,  no  doubt,  even  for  an  honest  crossing- 
sweeper.  But  I  often  think  that  the  value  of 
second-rate  literature  is,  not  small,  but 
simply  zero. 

One  misses  from  Leslie  Stephen’s 
reminiscences  anything  very  intimate  of 
his  own  inner  self.  He  prepares  us  for 
that  when  he  says,  “  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  story  of  my  ‘  inner 
life  ’  will  be  in  the  least  interesting,  and 
were  it  interesting  I  should  still  prefer 
to  keep  it  to  myself.”  Even  so,  some 
glimpse  of  the  inner  man  does  come 
out,  as  when  he  says,  “  The  society  of 
active  politicians  is  often  uncongenial 
to  me.  They  strike  me  as  painfully 
self-righteous.  They  hold  fidelity  to  a 
party  to  be  among  the  highest  of  human 
virtues.” 

Naturally  such  people  were  not  very 
appealing  to  a  man  who  "  could  range 
over  most  branches  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  from  popular  metaphysics  to  the 
history  of  the  last  University  boat- 
race.”  That  was  said  of  his  work  when 
he  was  writing  for  the  Saturday  Review 
under  Cook,  its  most  famous 
editor.  He  must  have  written 
many  clever  things  there,  and 
perhaps  one  of  them  was  what 
he  said  when  it  was  reported 
that  Darwin  had  lost  all  taste 
for  poetry  because  he  was  so 
absorbed  in  science.  “  I  have 
noted,”  Leslie  Stephen  observed, 
"  the  same  phenomenon  in  many 
men  who  were  absolutely  un¬ 
scientific.”  He  was  scientific, 
but  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
the  imaginative  side  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  people  who  want  to 
discover  that  may  well  begin  to 
do  so  in  this  little  volume  of  his 
early  reminiscences. 

The  Famous  Author 
of  Obiter  Dicta. 

We  now  come  to  a  book  by  a 
famous  Victorian  who  is  happily 
still  with  us,  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell.  It  is  fifty  years  since 
he  published,  probably  “  on 
commission,”  as  the  saying  is 
in  the  book  trade,  his  first 
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volume  of  Obiter  Dicta.  He  has  given 
us  other  volumes  since  then,  and  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  chiefly  devoted 
to  politics  and  public  affairs,  he  gives  us 
More  Obiter  Dicta,  from  the  house  of 
Heinemann. 

It  is  always,"  he  writes  in  his  preface, 
“  rash  to  make  promises  in  print,  and 
I  do  not  therefore  promise  this  small 
volume  will  be  my  last  collection  of 
previously  printed  papers.  Yet  pro¬ 
bably  it  will  be,  since  an  author 
should  be  the  first  to  cry,  ‘  Hold  ! 
Enough  !•'  ” 

He  is  not  with  the  habit,  as  he  calls 
it,  of  “  clapping  within  the  covers  of  a 
book  contributions  extending  over  years 
to  the  periodical  press.”  It  is  a  habit, 
he  thinks,  that  should  be  kept  in  check, 
and  this  new  book  leaves  him  in  that 
mood  ;  though  by  and-by,  perhaps,  he 
will  think  better  of  it  and  collect  still 
another  volume  which 'might  have  the 
title  Last  Obiter  Dicta.  One  broadly 
translates  those  words  as  meaning  things 
worth  saying,  said  in  a  good  way,  and 
there  are  many  things  of  that  kind  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Birrell’s  new  offering 
to  English  readers. 

Suppose  we  glance  through  the  book 
and  string  one  or  two  together  thus — - 

To  jeer  at  your  own  hobby-horse,  and 
to  point  out  that  in  sober  truth  he  is  a 
spavined  brute,  is  a  morality  almost  too 
bracing. 

It  is  always  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension 
that  the  true  lover  of  a  celebrated  author 
learns  that  there  is  impending  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  some  hitherto  unknown  works 


whether  of  youth  or  of  age,  of  the  author 
in  question. 

Biographies  abound.  Some  think  they 
may  come  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the 
novel.  A  paradoxical  friend  of  our  own  has 
been  heard  to  asseverate  that  it  is  becoming 
daily  harder  to  live  his  own  life,  so  crowded 
out  has  it  become  with  the  details  of  the  lives 
of  other -people. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  quarrel  out¬ 
right  with  Tradition.  Be  content  with 
making  ample  allowances  for  mere  gossip, 
for  absurd  exaggeration,  for  improper  de¬ 
velopment,  f@r  spite  and  for  malice  ;  but 
if,  not  content  with  this  “  toning-down,” 
you  go  on  to  kick  Tradition  out  of  court 
altogether,  and  send  her  packing  with  a 
flea  in  her  ear,  what  have  you  left,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  on 
which  to  build  your  characterisation  ? 

We  are  great  babies  !  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  dispute  a  proposition  which  does  not 
involve  either  personal  unsightliness  or  any 
remarkable  degree  of  moral  obliquity. 

These  are  Obiter  Dicta  as  they  fall 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
and  the  word  for  them  was  invented 
long  ago  by  a  friend  of  his,  “  Birrelling.” 
“  Birrelling  ”  is  a  mixture  of  thought  and 
eloquence  and  beautiful  writing,  and 
there  is  only  one  master  of  it,  and  he, 
as  he  now  complains  to  his  friends,  is 
growing  an  old  man,  for  he  is  seventy -five, 
but,  happily,  not  out  ! 

One  charm  of  his  book,  which  in  a  way 
groups  it  with  the  MacDonald  biography 
and  the  Leslie  Stephen  memories,  is  that 
there  are  ever  so  many  glimpses  of  him¬ 
self.  You  can  see  him  laughing  when,  as 


a  lawyer,  he  quotes  this  story  about  an 
even  greater  lawyer — 

Sitting  opposite  to  Lord  Eldon  one  night 
at  Hamilton  Palace  and  fixing  his  eye  on 
the  great  lawyer,  Hamilton  of  Dalzell 
suddenly  asked  him — 

“Have  you  ever  read  Dr.  Spurzheim’s 
two  great  volumes  on  phrenology  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  Lord  Eldon,  “  and  I’d 
be  ashamed  to  own  it  if  I  had.” 

More  Obiter  Dicta  will  be  widely  read 
as  its  predecessors  have  been  widely 
read,  and  maybe  a  reason  for  this  is  that 
Mr.  Birrell  is  never  over-literary,  but 
always  very  human  and  manly.  He 
does  not  live  in  the  cloister  nor  in  the  city, 
but  comes  out  into  the  open  and  takes  a 
part  in  life. 

“  Bookishness,”  he  says,  “  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  mockery.  It  is  the  criticism  of 
the  cloister.  In  the  beginning  it  has  a 
charm,  this  devotedness  to  books  and 
what  people  have  said,  but  after  a  time 
it  becomes  wearisome  and  an  offence, 
and  you  long  to  meet  some  child  of 
Nature  who  has  never  read  anything 
and  cannot  torture  you  with  endless 
quotations,  or  thrust  borrowed  opinions 
down  your  throat.  In  such  moments 
the  frank  candour  of  a  school  boy, 
his  ‘  beastlys  ’  and  ‘  jollys,’  are  more 
refreshing  than  the  most  elaborate 
appreciations.” 

Just  there,  where  Mr.  Birrell  steps 
from  his  study  into  the  green  spaces  of 
St.  James’s  Park,  near  where  he  lives, 
is  the  place  to  stop  talking  about  his 
book,  and  to  get  a  copy  and  go  out  and 
read  it  in  the  open  air. 
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March,  when,  if  you  pull  the  branch  away,  you  will 
have  a  distinct  plant. 

Some  amateurs  simply  pull  the  plant  to  pieces  with¬ 
out  any  preparation,  but  this  is  very  drastic  and  not 
generally  successful.  If  a  shoot  is  broken  off  and  firmly 
planted  in  October,  it  will  nearly  always  root  and  bloom 
the  following  summer. 

There  is  an  absolute  glut  of  good  varieties  and  colour¬ 
ings,  and  they  seem  to  improve  on  them  yearly,  Susan 
of  the  Black  Eye,  one  of  the  earliest  raised,  being  a 
stand-by.  Then  there  are  Peggy  (pink  maroon),  Arthur 


(red  maroon),  Barbara  (rich  crimson),  Eleanor  (pure 
white,  with  crimson  purple  centre),  Joyce  (shrimp  pink), 
Rhoda  (rose  mauve),  Sybil  (flesh),  Bryan  and  Elizabeth 
(salmons,  both  delightful),  and  Alfred  (pure  white). 

I  would  strongly  advise  anyone  who  finds  their  soil 
unsuitable  for  growing  the  old-fashioned  pinks,  as,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  mine  is,  to  give  these  flowers  a  trial,  for  they 
are  theonly  variety  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  my  London 
garden,  and  I  have  tried  many.  There  is  no  more  de¬ 
lightful  perfume,  and  to  be  able  to  have  it  not  only  in 
spring  but  through  summer  and  autumn  is  an  asset. 
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THE  GREAT  SINGER  IS  A  STRONG 
ADVOCATE  OF  OUT-DOOR  LIFE. 


MADAME  GALLI-CURCI  IN 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — Readers  of  our  Magazine  will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  we  published  the  first  long  article  to 
appear  in  Great  Britain  upon  that  wonder  singer,  Amelita  Galli-Curci.  Season  after  season  it  has  been  hoped  that 
the  great  Prima  Donna  would  visit  England  to  let  us  hear  her  phenomenal  voice.  But  the  dislocation  of  Europe 
after  the  war  prevented  this,  and  for  the  past  few  years  she  has  remained  in  the  United  States,  where  her  voice  has 
created  an  absolute  furore.  Now,  however,  we  are  to  hear  her  in  London  this  autumn,  and  music-lovers  are  looking 
forward  to  her  appearance  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  following  was  written  by  an  English  girl  visiting  California. 


The  "  St.  Francis  ”  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  hotel  clerk  was  of  the  superior 
variety,  so  I  assumed  an  air  of  conscious  dignity  as  I 
remarked — 

“You  have  Madame  Galli-Curci  staying  here,  have 
you  not  ?  ” 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  before  he  unwillingly 
murmured — 

“  Yes.” 

But  I  proceeded  with  a  note  of  added  dignity — 

“  We  have  an  appointment  to  see  her  at  eleven  o’clock. 
Will  you  please  inform  her  we  are  here.” 

He  sti'll  seemed  to  cherish  doubts  of  my  truthfulness, 
but  when  he  had  telephoned  my  message  and  received 
a  reply,  his  tone  was  almost  cordial  as  he  said — 

“  You  may  go  right  up.  Room  310.”  So  the  honours 
were  with  us. 

The  elevator  man  told  us  that  310  was  at  the  extreme 
end  on  the  right,  but  even  without  his  help  we  should 
have  been  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  an  unmis¬ 
takable  voice,  practising  those  scales  which  have  helped 
to  make  the  most  flexible  voice  in  the  world.  When  we 
finally  stood  before  the  door  of  310,  my  whole  internal 
anatomy  suddenly  reversed  gears,  and  I  had  the  most 


horrible  sinking  sensation  within  me  as  I  realised  the 
enormity  of  what  we  were  doing.  Here  we  were,  two 
ordinary  young  Englishwomen,  coming  to  see  a  world- 
famous  prima  donna,  and  my  sister  was  actually  going 
to  have  the  temerity  to  sing  for  her  ! 

For  one  wild  panic-stricken  second  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  desire  to  clutch  her  by  the  arm  and  hiss  into  her 
ear,  “  Let’s  go  back  home.  I  daren’t  go  in.”  But  just 
then  she  gave  a  little  trembling  knock  at  the  door,  and 
the  next  moment  Madame  Galli-Curci’s  husband,  Mr. 
Homer  Samuels,  was  smilingly  inviting  us  to  enter.  I 
hope  we  looked  sane  and  collected,  for  I  was  only  dimly 
conscious  that  Galli-Curci  herself  was  shaking  hands 
with  us  and  cordially  bidding  us  welcome,  inviting  us 
to  take  off  our  wraps  and  choose  the  most  comfortable 
chairs  in  the  room. 

The  week  before,  when  she  had  held  a  vast  audience 
spellbound  in  the  great  Civic  Auditorium  with  the 
matchless  beauty  of  her  voice,  she  had  been  gorgeously 
gowned  in  shimmering  gold  tissue  and  decked  with 
dazzling  jewels  ;  but  to-day  she  was  wearing  a  plain 
dark  tailored  skirt,  and  sheer  white  blouse,  with  a  vivid 
Oriental  scarf  thrown  around  her  shoulders.  She  was 
so  utterly  charming  and  unaffected  in  her  welcome  that 
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liaging 


BCadame  Galll-Carcl 


presently  I  began  to  lose 
that  queer  sinking  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  talking  as  naturally  to 
our  host  and  hostess  as  if 
we  had  been  accustomed 
from  earliest  infancy  to 
mixing  with  the  great. 

Madame’s  gifted  husband, 

Mr.  Homer  Samuels,  who  is 
a  wonderful  accompanist  to 
his  celebrated  wife,  is  tall 
and  blonde  and  American  ; 
indeed,  he  looks  nice  enough 
to  be  English,  which  is  natur¬ 
ally  the  highest  compliment 
I  can  pay  him.  I  confided 
to  him  that  on  receipt  of 
his  letter,  the  previous  day, 
my  sister  had  instantly 
clutched  her  diaphragm  and 
moaned,  “  Imagine  pinging 
to  Galli-Curci !  Oh,  I  shall 
be  ill  with  nervousness  !  ” 

Then  suddenly  a  brilliant 
inspiration  had  seized  her. 

She  turned  to  me  and  hope¬ 
fully  suggested,  “  Suppose 
you  sing  to  her  first,  then, 
if  I  sing  afterwards,  she  will  think  I  can  sing  !  ”  My 
audience  laughed  in  appreciation  of  the  joke,  though 
the  fine  savour  of  it  can  only  be  really  appreciated  by 
intimate  friends  and  members  of  the  family. 

“  But  why  should  you  be  nervous  ?  ”  asked  Madame, 
with  her  delightful  foreign  accent.  "  I  think  it  is  far 
worse  to  sing  for  someone  who  does  not  know,  than  to 
sing  for  someone  who  does.” 

Nevertheless,  the  heroine  confided  to  me  later  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  dragon  of  a  sister,  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  between  her  and  the  door,  she  is  morally 
certain  she  would  have  made  her  apologies  and  exit  as 
simultaneously  as  possible. 

Presently,  however,  she  faltered — 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  get  it  over.” 

And  Madame  smiled  encouragingly  and  said — 

"  I  am  ready  just  as  soon  as  you  are.” 

We  had  decided  beforehand  which  of  her  songs  she 
would  sing,  but  first  she  explained  to  Madame — 

"  Please  don’t  expect  me  to  sing  any  operatic  arias, 
because  I  should  never  dare  to  attempt  any.  I  only 
sing  ballads  or  oratorio  music.” 

Mr.  Samuels  nodded  understandingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  You  English  are  noted  for  your  ballad 
concerts  and  oratorios.  We  have  nothing  here  which 
really  corresponds  to  them.” 

“  Yes,”  Madame  agreed  ;  "  but  there  should  be  variety. 
Imagine  giving  a  whole  programme  of  Schumann  or 
Schubert  or  Brahms  or  Beethoven’s  songs.  No  singei 
would  survive  it.  If  you  actually  cannot  sing  in  opera, 
you  should  learn  the  great  arias.” 

“  Well,  I  think  I  would  like  to  try  Chaminade’s  The 
Silver  Ring,”  Elsie  announced .  So  Homer  Samuels  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  Galli-Curci  took  the  high- 
backed  chair  opposite,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

All  my  quick  nervousness  returned  again  when  my 
sister  stood  up  to  sing ;  and  I  could  hear  by  the 


quality  of  her  tones  that  it 
was  communicated  to  her ; 
so,  like  Alice,  I  grew  "  ner- 
vouser  and  nervouser  ”  un¬ 
til  the  last  note  died  away. 
I  think  we  both  took  a 
deep  breath  then,  only  to 
hold  it  while  we  waited  for 
the  verdict. 

"  Well,  do  you  want  me  to 
be  quite  frank  with  you  ?  ” 
asked  Madame. 

Elsie  faltered — 

“Why,  of  course.” 
Though  she  admits  her 
private  reflection  was,  "  Is 
she  going  to  tell  me  never 
to  try  and  sing  again  ?  ” 
What  Madame  did  say 
was  perhaps  hardly  less 
astonishing. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place 
you  are  not  a  contralto  at 
all,  and  in  the  second  place 
you  are  not  using  one-third 
of  the  voice  which  God 
Almighty  gave  you  !  ” 

Two  pairs  of  eyes  gazed 
at  her  in  amazement,  and 
two  mouths  almost  gaped  in  astonishment. 

“ Not  a  contralto!  ”  repeated  my  sister.  “Why,  what 
am  I,  then  ?  ” 

“  You  are  a  mezzo-soprano,  or,  possibly,  a  dramatic- 
soprano,  when  your  voice  is  properly  developed.  Is  it 


THE  PRIMA  DONNA  MAKES  FRIENDLY 
OVERTURES  TO  THE  PARROT. 


MADAME  GALLI-CURCI  AND  HER  HUSBAND, 
MR.  HOMER  SAMUELS. 
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not  so  ?  ”  And  she  turned  to  her  husband  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  her  amazing  statement,  which  he  unhesitatingly 
accorded  her. 

I  had  to  speak  for  the  House  of  Ingham. 

“  But  she  has  always  been  a  contralto  singer,  and 
people  here  have  raved  about  the  beautiful  deep  low 
notes  of  her  voice.” 

"  Yes,”  agreed  Galli-Curci,  "  they  are  beautiful  because 
her  whole  voice  is  beautiful,  but  she  has  cultivated 
those  low  notes  and  neglected  the  real  beauty  of  her 
voice,  which  is  lying  hidden  in  her  upper  register.  She 
ought  to  get  a  glorious  high  C.” 

“  High  C  !  ”  exclaimed  my  sister.  "  Why,  I  can  only 
just  touch  it  in  my  scales,  and  then  it  is  a  scream.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “  because  you  have  cultivated  those 
lower  notes,  which  are  not  natural.  Drop  those,  and  you 
will  develop  the  most  glorious  part  of  your  voice.  Now 
I  am  going  to  criticise  your  rendering  of  The  Silver  Ring. 
You  sing  it  too  slowly.  See,  it  says  at  the  beginningj 
‘  Softly  and  quietly,  but  not  slowly.’  This  is  the  tempo 
in  which  it  should  be  sung  ” — seating  herself  at  the  piano 
and  playing  the  opening  chords. 

“  But  I  feel  it  more  when  I  sing  it  slowly,”  protested 
my  sister.  *'  And  doesn’t  personal  interpretation  count 
lor  anything  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  but  one  must  always  consider  the  composer’s 
instructions.  That  is  the  framework  ;  you  make  your 
own  picture  within  that  frame.  Besides,  it  is  French, 
and  should  be  chic,  not  heavy  at  all.  Now  sing  some 
scales  for  me.  Where  do  you  begin  to  practise  ?  ” 

"  On  F,”  her  pupil  answered. 

“  Well,  in  future  do  not  go  below  A.  Now,  with  a 
wide  open  throat,  do  not  cover  your  tone.  A  covered 
tone  is  like  the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano,  and  should  only 
be  used  sparingly  ;  you  are  using  it  too  much.  Now,  a 
wide  open  throat,  you  should  be  a  singer,  you  have  the 
width  here  ” — pointing  to  her  mouth — “  as  I  have.  Sing 
this  scale.”  And  she  played  the  arpeggio  of  A. 

”  No,  do  not  scoop  up  to  your  forehead  ;  do  not  think 
of  directing  your  tone  against  one  place.  Just  let  it  float. 
Now — again — ah,  that  is  tetter  !  Tell  me,  you  are  rather 
fond  of  those  low  notes  and  that  covered  ooh,  and  you 
are  thinking  if  you  lose  these  lowest  notes  you  will  lose 
the  fulness  and  roundness  and  sympathy  from  your  voice. 
But  if  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  it  will  mean  you  will  have 
three  times  the  fulness  and  beauty  you  now  have.” 

Mr.  Samuels  interposed  in  his  quiet  helpful  manner. 

"  I  think  it  would  help  her  if  she  got  Proschowsky’s 
book  ;  I  am  going  to  write  it  out  for  her.”  So  a  few 
minutes  later  he  handed  me  a  card  with  the  pencilled 
note,  The.  Way  to  Sing,  by  Frantz  Proschowsky,  published 
by  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  with  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  ”  Tell  her  to  get  this  book  and  study  it,  and  1  am 
certain  she  will  benefit  from  it.” 

Meantime,  Madame  had  warmed  to  her  task,  and  was 
giving  more  precious  advice. 

Keep  your  vocal  cords  tight,  and  do  not  aim  at 
your  forehead.  It  is  here  where  you  sing” — touching 
her  larynx.  “  This  is  the  cause,  and  that  is  the  result. 
If  you  sing  here,  and  think  of  your  vocal  cords  instead  of 
your  head,  you  will  have  far  more  resonance  than  if  you 
try  to  sing  up  here  ” — pointing  to  the  forehead — ‘‘because 
the  tone  will  travel  round  here  ” — outlining  the  shape 
of  the  skull — “  and  you  will  get  the  result  there.  Keep 
your  voice  free,  let  it  float,  let  your  larynx  be  perfectly 
relaxed  and  comfortable.  Now  sing  some  more  scales.” 


AN  OUT-DOOR  STUDY  OF 
THE  FAMOUS  SINGER. 


By  this  time  her  pupil  had  lost  all  sense  of  nervous¬ 
ness  and  responded  so  satisfactorily  to  her  teaching 
that  she  nodded  approvingly. 

“  Good  !  Now  we  are  getting  what  I  want.”  Then 
she  sang  in  her  inimitable  staccato — 
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“  Now  sing  that.” 

Her  pupil  tried  valiantly,  but  stopped  to  groan  in 
desperation. 

“  Oh,  I  feel  like  an  elephant  chasing  a  fairy.” 

“  Ah,  your  tone  is  breathy  !  Remember  that  your 
voice  is  like  the  violin,  your  vocal  cords  are  the  strings 
and  your  breath  the  bow.  So  close  your  vocal  cords 
tightly,  until  you  can  hear  the  ping  in  your  tone,  just 
as  you  do  when  you  touch  the  strings  of  a  violin.  It  is 
that  ping  sound  that  you  must  listen  for,  and  remember 
that  your  vocal  cords  control  your  breath.” 

I  stared  in  amazement,  for  to  me  this  sounded  like 
rank  heresy,  and  my  sister  exclaimed — • 

“  But  I  always  thought  of  my  breath  controlling  my 
vocal  cords.” 

“  No;  that  is  not  so.  When  you  have  learned  how  to 
breathe,  don’t  think  about  your  breath  at  all,  just 
breathe  naturally  and  normally.  Breathe  from  here” — 
touching  the  small  of  the  back — “  and  remember  you  sing 
with  your  vocal  cords,  and  if  you  keep  those  tight  they 
will  control  your  breath.  Now  sing  this  staccato  exercise 
again,  and  let  your  inner  mouth  form  the  vowels.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  exercise,  but  you  will  find  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  help.”  After  several  attempts,  which  Madame  finally 
pronounced  satisfactory,  she  said,  ''  Now  let  me  hear 
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you  sing  another  song,  to  see  if  you  understand  what  I 
have  told  you.” 

The  next  was  the  old  English  song  of  Kingsley’s,  The 
Three  Fishers.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second  line 
Madame  held  up  her  hand. 

‘‘Stop  !  I  am  going  to  pull  you  up  until  I  am  satisfied. 
Now  say  those  two  lines  for  me ;  recite  them  as  if  you 
were  repeating  a  poem." 

So  her  pupil  obediently  recited  them. 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  a  plain  statement ;  you  are  merely 
relating  the  story  in  those  opening  lines.  No  drama 
there,  but  you  are  making  it  dramatic.  Now,  again,  sing 
it  lightly  and  easily.”  Then,  after  the  first  verse,  "Now 
stop  again.  ‘  For  men  must  work  ’ — you  get  a  darker 
tone  there.  Watch  for  those  “  oh’s  ”  ;  they  are  your 
pitfalls.  Your  vowels  must  be  pure,  and  your  special 
weakness  is  your  ‘  oh  ’  ;  you  are  so  tempted  to  scoop  it 
up  to  your  forehead.  Remember  the  vowel,  too,  in 
‘  men  ’ ;  you  are  thinking  of  the  ‘  n  ’  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  vowel.  Take  advantage  of  every  vowel, 
and  leave  the  consonants  as  quickly  as  possible.  You 
don’t  mind  me*  talking  to  you  like  this,  do  you  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

Imagine  !  To  "  mind  ”  being  helped  and  advised  by 
one  of  the  world’s  most  famous  sopranos  !  As  if  we 
were  conferring  a  favour  on  her  by  allowing  her  the 
privilege  of  helping  us  !  Amelita  Galli-Curci  is  not  only 
a  great  prim  a  donna,  she  is  a  great  lady  in  the  highest 
and  finest  sense  of  the  phrase.  Throughout  the  whole 
interview  she  and  her  husband  vied  with  each  other  in 
offering  help  and  advice  to  a  poor  unknown  singer,  who 
had  no  claim  upon  their  time  and  attention  except  the 
freemasonry  of  a  common  love  for  music. 

When  the  Three  Fishers  was  ended  she  said — 

“  Yes,  you  are  a  singer ;  you  can  feel  here  ” — touching 
her  breast.  “  Now  I  want  to  hear  something  legato,  to 
hear  your  sustaining  quality.  What  else  have  you  ?  ” 
She  picked  up  Boosey’s  Album  of  Contralto  Songs  and 
turned  its  pages.  "  Ah  !  Let  me  hear  you  sing  Kathleen 
Mavourneen.  Now  remember  all  I  have  told  you. 
Don't  think  about  your  breath,  sing  with  your  vocal 
cords,  don’t  aim  at  your  head  ;  you  will  get  the  result 
there  if  the  cause  is  right  here.  You  have  already  dis¬ 
covered  how  much  more  volume  you  can  produce,  and 
your  voice  will  be  three  times  as  powerful — why,  it 
will  just  glow  and  bloom  like  a  rose  if  you  will  use  the 
voice  God  Almighty  gave  you.  And  remember  your 
vowels.” 

“Yes,”  interposed  her  husband  accompanist;  "and 
she  has  a  wonderful  chance  with  her  vowels  here.  See 
the  E  on  ‘  bright  ’  and  ‘  hast  ’  and  ‘  may.’  Nothing  could 
be  better.” 

So  Elsie  girded  herself  together  and  sang  the  old  Irish 
air,  with  Galli-Curci  beating  time  and  encouraging  her. 

“Yes,  now  keep  it  down  here — wide-open  throat — ah, 
good  !  Now — ‘  The  bright  dew  is  shaking.’  ” 

And  behold  !  The  miracle  she  had  wrought  even  in 
one  hour’s  teaching  was  so  wonderful  in  the  increased 
volume  and  purity  of  tone,  that  I  sat  and  trembled  at 
the  marvel  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse  Galli- 
Curci  turned  to  me  and  impulsively  exclaimed — • 

“  Oh,  her  voice  is  so  beautiful  it  makes  me  weep. 
See,  she  sends  thrills  all  along  my  skin  ”■ — and  she  held 
out  her  arm  to  show  me  the  effect. 

I  am  a  strong  husky  young  woman,  one  of  whose 
girlish  ambitions  used  to  be  to  be  able  to  faint  on  appro¬ 


priate  occasions,  but  I  never  came  nearer  to  swooning 
;n  my  life  than  I  did  at  that  particular  moment.  When 
the  lesson  was  finally  over,  after  more  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  and  valuable  advice  from  husband  and  wife,  we 
talked  about  their  long  deferred  trip  to  England  this 
autumn.  They  are  both  looking  forward  to  it.  Mr. 
Samuels  comes  of  a  Welsh  family,  and  this  will  be  his 
first  opportunity  to  see  little  Wales.  We  tried  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  cheerlessness  of  our  English  climate 
in  contrast  to  California’s  sunny  skies,  and  I  also  begged 
them  not  to  be  disappointed  if  her  English  audiences 
are  not  as  boisterously  demonstrative  as  her  Californian 
audiences  are.  She  is  always  mobbed  at  the  close  of 
her  programme,  the  crowd  surges  up  to  the  stage  and 
into  the  ante-room  to  take  proud  possession  of  her,  but 
we  English  people  are  a  proud  reserved  race,  who  take 
our  pleasures  cautiously. 

We  also  told  her  about  our  first  introduction  to  her 
at  a  Wesley  Guild  evening  in  a  Lancashire  Sunday-school 
six  years  ago.  One  bright  soul  had  suggested  that  we 
have  a  gramophone  evening  if  we  could  borrow  the 
beautiful  instrument  of  one  of  our  members.  He 
generously  consented,  and  gave  us  our  choice  of  his 
wonderful  collection  of  records,  among  which  were  some 
by  a  strange  woman  with  the  foreign-sounding  name  of 
Galli-Curci,  of  whom  we  had  never  heard,  but  whose 
records  sent  us  into  transports  of  rapture.  Little  did 
we  dream  when  we  heard  them  that  Friday  evening  in 
a  Lancashire  Sunday-school  that  we  should  ever  meet 
the  singer  in  person  in  distant  California.  Then,  months 
later,  there  was  an  illustrated  article  in  The  Woman's 
Magazine  on  “  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  the  Wonder 
Soprano,”  which  furnished  us  with  the  first  authentic 
information  regarding  our  idol ;  and  when  we  had  a 
gramophone  of  our  own  that  particular  magazine  was 
always  kept  within  convenient  reach  to  be  handed  round 
to  her  constantly  growing  circle  of  admirers.  They  both 
listened  with  evident  pleasure  to  the  story  of  our  distant 
acquaintance,  and  by  this  time  the  generous  donor  of 
the  gramophone  at  that  memorable  Wesley  Guild  evening 
will  have  been  amazed  and,  I  hope,  delighted  to  receive 
a  beautiful  autographed  photograph  of  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci  herself.  So  true  it  is  that  our  good  deeds  return 
to  us  by  many  ways. 

They  are  booked  for  about  thirty  concerts  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Mr.  Samuels  was  pardonably  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  tickets  for  her  first  concert  in  the  Albert 
Hall  in  October  were  put  on  sale  in  January,  and  sold 
out  within  three  days  !  As  we  parted  from  them  on  the 
steps  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  and  tried  feebly  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  their  great  kindness,  I  thought 
of  the  words  with  which  she  herself  closed  a  beautiful 
series  of  articles  she  has  been  writing  for  an  American 
paper.  She  had  been  writing  of  her  debt  to  America, 
and  she  says,  "  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  America 
gave  me  much,  much  more  than  money,  greater  things 
than  success,  far  finer  things  than  fame.  She  gave  me 
happiness  and  peace.  I  am  thirty-four  years  old.  My 
beginnings  have  been  accomplished.  The  full  ripe  years 
of  my  life  lie  ahead  of  me,  veiled,  hidden.  But  whatever 
may  be  in  them  for  me,  I  hope  that  my  voice  will  be 
permitted  to  go  on,  bringing  what  joy  and  beauty  it 
may  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  has  been  such  a 
miracle  of  generosity  to  me.” 

Yes,  but  Amelita  Galli-Curci’s  art  cannot  be  confined 
to  a  continent.  She  belongs  to  the  world. 


All  day  I  am  pushed  and  j  ostled 
by  the  toiling  crowds.  There  are 
so  many  of  us,  and  so  little 
space  for  all.  So  much  curbing 
and  restraining  are  necessary, 
lest  we  hurt  or  get  hurt,  and  on 
so  many  days  we  do  both. 

But  at  night  I  shake  myself 
free  from  convention’s  trammels. 
I  am  j  ust  myself ;  and  once 
again  I  fling  that  self  on  the 
ocean  of  the  Divine  Love  which 
has  provided  that  compensating 
night.  Alone  with  God  and  the 
stars,  I  gain  fresh  strength  for 
the  demands  of  the  morrow. 

Thank  God  for  the  night  ! 

Mary  E.  Tongue. 


All  day  many  sounds  strike  my  ear.  Hooting,  clanging, 
screeching,  talking — much  talking — make  a  confusion 
that  distresses  and  hurts.  Sound  in  abundance,  yet  I 
do  not  hear  ! 

But  at  night,  when  the  day’s  turmoil  has  ceased,  the 
ear  first  listens,  thankfully,  to  quietness.  Then  other 
sounds  are  heard.  The  sweet  rustling  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees — music  indeed  ;  the  trickling  of  water  some¬ 
where,  so  cooling  after  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  the  call 
of  a  night-bird  ;  a  clock  chiming  the  hour ;  and,  from 
afar,  the  sound  of  a  train — the  link  between  the  tired 
city  dweller  and  God’s  glorious  open  country.  Sweet 
sounds  all  of  them,  bringing,  by  their  subtle  suggestion, 
rest  and  healing.  I  listen,  and,  at  night,  I  hear. 

All  day,  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun,  scenes,  people, 
things,  pass  before  my  eyes  ;  confusing  in  their  multi¬ 
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October. 

She’s  taken  her  cloak  of  rus- 
sety  brown 

And  danced  a  measure  along 
the  town. 

She’s  hummed  a  rollicking 
frolicking  air 

Which  echoes  and  sings  just 
everywhere. 


plicity  ;  often  depressing  in  their  crudeness  or  sordidness ; 
always  too  many  and  too  vast;  and  the  eye  “seeing, 
does  not  perceive.”  People,  vehicles,  buildings,  a  total 
too  bewildering  to  do  more  than  cause  the  head  to 
throb  and  the  eyes  to  smart. 

But  at  night,  as  darkness  draws  on,  the  gentle  moon 
sheds  her  radiance  on  little  gardens,  and  reveals  the 
charming  silhouettes  of  the  trees  as  they  sway  softly  to 
and  fro.  Little  pools  of  water  shine  like  crystal ;  old 
buildings  are  vested  with  a  radiance  and  glory  not  their 
own.  The  stars  come  out ;  everything  is  bathed  in  a 
soft  beauty.  At  night,  I  see. 


All  day  city  odours  are  borne  to  me — petrol,  machinery 
oil,  and  others,  mysterious  and  equally  disagreeable. 
They  surround  me,  and  yet,  while  conscious  of  all  the 
unpleasantness,  I  am  wondering  whether  my  olfactory 
nerves  have  lost  their  power  to  distinguish  scents  ! 

But  at  night  I  sit  at  my  bed¬ 
room  window  and  sniff  tenta¬ 
tively.  No,  it  is  all  right,  that 
sense  is  still  able  to  do  its  work. 
It  has  not  been  for-ever  dulled 
by  the  attacks  made  on  it  during 
the  day.  The  sweet  scent  of 
rain-drenched  earth  floats  up  ;  a 
leafy  odour ;  the  scent  of  a  flower 
from  my  window  pot ;  a  flower 
from  the  garden.  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  them  all.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  night  is  giving  back 
that  which  the  day  has  wrested 
from  the  weary  town-dweller. 
At  night  I  can  smell. 
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And  the  leaves  turn  gold  on  the  old  church  walls. 
As  they  list  to  the  message  the  clear  voice  calls, 
The  flowers  in  the  little  town-patches  of  green 
Peer  up  in  the  face  of  this  shadowy  queen. 

She  whispers  so  sweetly  to  lure  them  away, 

They  slip  from  their  stalks  in  a  hurryment  gay. 
They  fly  through  the  twilight,  and,  kissing  her  feet, 
Lie  down  in  the  dusk  where  their  fragrances  meet. 

And  folks,  as  they  shiver  a  tiny  bit,  sigh, 

“  It’s  chilly  to-night ;  dear  old  summer,  '  Good¬ 
bye  !  ’  ”  L.  Devonport. 

TM®  Songs  y©ia  Sanf)* 

Oh,  for  the  yellow  gorse-flowers,  away  across  the  moor, 
And  the  sorrel  red  up-springing  by  the  lonely  cottage 
door, 

And  the  valley  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  glowing  rowan 
tree, 

And  the  long  white  road  a-winding,  and  the  songs  you 
sang  to  me  ! 


gold  in  prodigal  largesse,  the  asters  may  look  with 
old-maid  primness  into  the  faces  of  the  passer-by ; 
but  there  is  no  tree  to  give  a  motherly  sheltering  to 
tired-out  folk  who  long  to  creep  away  from  the  glare 
for  a  little  quietude  and  rest. 

They  talk — the  trees  do  !  Sit  and  listen  in  a  wood. 
The  wind  sings  and  the  trees  whisper,  and  even  the 
birds  seem  to  attend.  It  is  age-old  whispering,  that 
language  of  the  trees.  Nothing  petty  about  it — the  for¬ 
ever  note  sounds  grandly  in  its  tone. 

That  old  oak — -what  life  it  has  seen  !  More  than  we 
shall  ever  understand  ;  for  we  pass  away  before  the 
oak  tree’s  life  is  done,  and  the  tree  lives  on  to  whisper 
to  those  who  come  after  us. 

A  peace  after  warring ;  a  calm  after  tempest ;  a  rest 
after  fret ;  and  more  than  this  do  the  beeches  and  elms 
and  oaks  and  birches  tell  us.  And  we  listen,  for  flowers 
are  the  children  of  a  day,  but  the  trees  have  the  wisdom 
of  centuries. 

Lillian  Gard. 


There  is  gold  in  rich  folk’s  purses 
in  this  hot  and  glaring 
street  ; 

There  are  orchids  and  carna¬ 
tions,  and  their  scent  is 
very  sweet  ; 

There  are  windows  brightly- 
lighted,  there  are  songs  both 
new  and  rare — 

But  I’d  give  them  up  for  ever 
for  the  sake  of  being  there  ; 

For  a  tramp  along  the  highway 
with  the  wind  against  my 
face  ; 

For  the  echo  of  the  white  road 
beneath  our  swinging  pace  ; 

For  the  flowers  by  the  wayside, 
for  the  humming  of  the  bee, 

For  the  tinkling  of  the  stream¬ 
let,  and  the  songs  you  sang 
to  me. 

I  would  give  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  lofty-builded  dome, 

For  the  over-arching  oak  trees 
where  the  nibbling  squirrels 
roam. 

For  the  joy  of  gypsy  wandering, 
the  glory  of  the  spring, 

For  your  presence  by  my  side, 
and  for  the  songs  you  used 
to  sing  ! 

Joan  Harrison. 


Do  you  ever  find  trees  rest¬ 
ful  ?  People  talk  about  the 
flowers  and  their  beauty  and 
fragrance,  but  think  what  a 
garden  is  when  there  is  not  a 
single  tree.  The  sun-flowers  may 
tower  tall  and  majestic,  the 
nasturtiums  may  spread  their 
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Most  of  us  warmly  avow  our  love  for  children,  many 
find  them  so  interesting  and  amusing.  Yet  comparatively 
few  trouble  to  go  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  constant  care  and  watchful 
attention  demanded  by  each  individual  member  of  this 
interesting  and  amusing  part — and  it  is  a  large  part — of 
every  nation.  One  hears  many  men  declare  that  they 
are  only  interested  in  their  children  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  take  notice  and  begin  to  understand 
them.  This  is  a  natural  attitude  on  their  part ;  but 
when  a  woman  says  the  same  thing  one  wonders  what 
the  world  is  coming  to  ! 

For  the  working  mother  there  is  now  that  estimable 
boon  the  Welfare  Nurseries.  Here  the  mother,  should 
she  be  at  the  same  time  the  bread-winner,  can  leave 
her  child,  confident  that  it  will  receive  attention  and 
be  kept  warm  and  comfortable  till  she  is  ready  to 
resume  her  charge.  She  has  practical  lessons  in  the 
clothing  and  feeding,  and  no  matter  how  ignorant  she 
may  have  been,  no  matter  how  unused  to  the  care  of  a 
child,  she  seldom  fails  to  benefit  by  what  is  patiently 
taught  her.  No  praise  can  be  high  enough  for  this 
benevolent  and  necessary  assistance,  which  has  rendered 
the  lot  of  the  poor  child  so  much  more  endurable.  The 
mother,  too,  must  feel  much  moral  support  and  ease 
of  mind,  knowing  that  she  need  fear  no  ill  to  befall  her 
little  one  during  her  absence  from  her  home. 

The  Ideal 
Nurse. 

Then  we  have  the 
children  of  the  wealthy 
parents  whose  obliga¬ 
tion  often  appears  to 
end  in  supplying  them 
with  luxurious  nur¬ 
series  and  numerous 
attendants,  seldom 
chosen  with  any  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of 
their  temperament  or 
fitness  for  the  care  of 
their  precious  offspring, 
f  do  not  mean  that 
the  most  searching  in¬ 
quiries  are  not  made  as 
to  their  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  truth,  honesty, 
cleanliness,  and  long 
references  from  some 
former  place  of  trust. 

But  I  do  say  this,  that 
the  ideal  children’s 
nurse  is  the  woman 
who  loves  children  and 
has  that  abnormal  stock 
of  patience  and  clear 
reason  needed,  and  who 
is  calm  and  efficient  in 
emergency.  She  needs 
to  have  a  very  great 

J  °  TRAIN  CHILDREN  TO  SHOW  LOVE 

command  over  herself,  and  kindness  to  animals. 


for  in  moments  of  stress  the  child  quickly  senses  the 
anxiety  of  its  nurse. 

The  Nurse  should  have 
More  Time  to  Herself. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  large  amount  of  unfailing 
attention  which  is  demanded  of  some  stranger  or  other 
for  the  wage  agreed  upon,  and  the  constant  strain  on  the 
mind  of  the  person  to  whom  we  may  have  entrusted 
what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  intensely  dear  to  us, 
money,  it  seems,  would  hardly  be  an  adequate  return. 
The  lot  of  a  children’s  nurse  has  often  struck  me  as 
leaving  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  “  one-day-out  ”  of 
the  majority  of  nurses  quite  insignificant.  Why  not, 
for  instance,  the  mother  take  over  the  nurse’s  charge 
for  two  hours  every  day  and  leave  the  nurse  absolutely 
free  from  all  responsibility  for  that  time.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  mother  and  child  into 
closer  contact,  the  child  would  certainly  benefit  by  the 
change  of  companion,  and  the  nurse  would  return  to  her 
charge  refreshed  in  mind  and  body.  This,  in  the  case 
where  there  is  only  one  nurse,  would  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Then,  again,  the  system  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  outing.  This  must  often  be 
very  tiring  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  nurse.  Poor 
baby  strapped  in  its  perambulator  for  two  hours  or  more, 
often  bored  stiff  by  being  held  in  the  same  position,  a 
tired  fractious  little  toddler  or  two  having  to  be  got 

home  somehow,  and  the 
human  being,  the  nurse, 
with  her  personal  feeling 
of  weariness,  returning 
to  another  form  of 
fatigue  till  the  time 
comes  for  her  charges  to 
be  put  to  bed.  Then 
she  is  free  to  put  away 
the  toys,  tidy  her  nur¬ 
sery,  and,  finally,  to 
seat  herself  to  make  and 
mend  for  the  next  day. 

So  much  devotion, 
even  if  given  willingly 
and  with  real  affection 
for  those  little  people 
confided  to  her  charge, 
must  make  a  large  de¬ 
mand  on  the  woman, 
even  where  the  childreft 
enjoy  good  health  and 
her  employers  are  kind 
and  considerate  ;  how 
much  more  so  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the 
child  reflects  all  the 
undersirable  qualities  of 
a  petty  discontented 
mother. 

This  suggestion  which 
I  put  forward  has  the 
meri  t  of  being  practical, 
and  the  further  recoin- 
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mendation  of  having 
been  proved  a  success  by 
myself.  It  is  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  the 
idea,  if  adopted,  would 
go  far  to  ease  the  mind 
and  reduce  the  labour 
of  the  nurse,  beside 
giving  the  child  a  safe 
range  of  complete  free¬ 
dom.  This,  too,  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  draughts 
or  prospect  of  unlucky 
tumbles,  the  results  of 
which  are  often  only 
too  far-reaching. 

A  Contrivance  I  Found 
Most  Useful. 

I  had  for  both  my 
boys  a  large  well -planed 
box,  measuring  six  feet 
by  four,  and  standing 
on  wheels  the  size  of  a 
small  saucer.  The 
bottom  was  made  drum 
fashion  with  a  cork 
carpet  stretched  over  it. 

I  could  have  it  put  in 
any  room,  and  even  in 
the  garden.  Thus  a 
change  of  scene  could 
readily  be  provided.  A 
provision  of  soft  toys 
— rubber  animals,  and 
the  like  —  helped  to 
make  this  little  nursery 
quite  attractive  to  the  small  occupant.  One  could  put 
the  child  to  sit  down  in  this  cage  from  the  age  of  ten 
months  or  so.  He  would  learn  to  rely  upon  him¬ 
self  for  amusement.  As  he  got  a  little  older  he  would 
learn  to  walk  holding  on  to  the  sides.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  hurt  him  when  he  chose  to  assume  a 
sitting  position,  such  as  babies  are  prone  to  do  regard¬ 
less  of  everything,  descending  with  a  resounding  flop. 
There  would  be  no  chance  of  a  draught,  he  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  put  dubious  articles  into  his  mouth, 
and  the  crowning  blessing  would  be  the  certainty  of 
finding  him  just  where  you  left  him.  For  two  hours 
he  would  most  likely  be  perfectly  happy  dressed  in  a 
divided  skirt,  with  his  petticoats  tucked  comfortably 
out  of  the  way.  Much  necessary  work  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  his  nurse  in  that  time.  She  could  even  leave 
the  room,  within  hearing,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
security.  There  would  be  no  more  babies  found  playing 
with  the  coal-scuttle,  no  more  nights  of  fearful  anxiety, 
with  the  awful  fear  that  baby  had  perhaps  swallowed  a 
pin  or  a  marble.  At  least  four  hours  each  day  could  be 
counted  on  by  his  nurse  for  the  care  of  his  wardrobe,  etc. 

For  the  rest,  he  would  enjoy  his  morning  sleep,  having 
had  such  exercise  as  he  had  felt  the  need  to  take;  his 
chair  could  be  kept  only  for  meal  times,  and  respected  as 
a  place  where  his  meals  were  given  him.  And  such  is  the 
blessing  of  habit,  he  would  no  longer  wish  to  put 
undersirable  things  in  his  mouth  at  the  age  of,  say,  two 
and  a  half,  when  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  nursery. 

This  project  could  also  be  adopted  by  the  young 


mother  whose  income 
did  not  admit  of  a 
nurse.  By  these  means 
she  would  be  free  from 
one  of  the  most  trying 
problems  :  “  What  to  do 
with  baby  while  I  am 
busy  over  household 
matters.” 

Clothing  is  a  very 
Important  Matter. 

There  remains  the 
question  of  their 
rational  dress.  I  do  not 
mean  any  extraordinary 
style  or  material,  but 
the  most  simple  and 
rational  form,  with  the 
view  only  of  ease  and 
comfort,  which  need  not 
be  either  ugly  or  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  first  essential  is 
to  keep  the  child  warm 
and  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  fatigue 
and  worry  to  the  little 
one  of  unnecessary  trap¬ 
pings  .  Light  and  warm 
clothing,  with  every 
freedom  to  their  limbs, 
is  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  think  of.  To 
have  heavy  covering, 
either  as  to  the  clothes 
worn  or  in  the  matter 
of  cot  or  perambulator  coverings,  is  fatiguing,  and  very 
trying  to  the  small  person,  who  is  uncomfortable  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  whose  only  mode  of  expression  is  a 
howl,  an  expression  which  we  intelligent  grown-ups  fail 
always  to  understand,  and  attribute  sometimes  to  a  fit 
of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  the  small  offender. 

Never  Create  a 
Sense  of  Fear. 

Then  there  is  the  lamentable  habit,  so  often  thought¬ 
lessly  indulged  in,  that  of  creating  a  sense  of  fear,  no 
matter  of  what,  in  the  child’s  mind.  A  child  is  born  into 
the-  world  utterly  fearless,  without  the  least  distrust 
of  anything  or  anyone.  But  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
it  acquires  enough  imagination  to  foster  any  suggestion 
of  fear  put  forward,  I  will  admit  often  thoughtlessly. 
What  agony  a  nervous  imaginative  child  suffers  few 
of  us  could  even  begin  .to  understand.  Thus  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  habit  of  burning  a  dim  night- 
light  in  the  little  one’s  room.  The  calmness  of  the 
parent  or  nurse  when  summoned  by  the  cry  of  distress 
is  most  important.  The  child  in  this  case  is  seldom 
capable  of  listening  to  any  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  its  frights ;  in  fact,  an  attempted  explana¬ 
tion  generally  has  the  opposite  effect.  As  in  one’s 
dealings  with  a  child  tenacious  of  its  point,  in  spite  of 
threatened  punishment,  it  is  often  the  wiser  course, 
if  one  can  do  so  without  loss  of  dignity,  to  lead  its 
mind  away  from  the  point  of  discussion.  Opposition 
to  some  natures  has  the  effect  of  making  them  even  more 
determined,  while  if  they  were  given  time  to  reflect  they 
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would  often,  quite  reasonably,  find  for  themselves  that 
there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  persistence. 

It  is  bad  for  a  child  if  a  thing,  forbidden  per¬ 
haps  one  day,  is  permitted  another,  sometimes  even 
laughed  at.  To  my  mind  a  child  is  entitled  to  some 
explanation  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  This,  too, 
before  it  comes  to  a  question  of  being  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden.  If  the  reason  why  is  offered,  and  a  child  is 
shown  the  results  of  this  or  that,  he  would  be  an  obstinate 
little  imp  indeed  were  he  not  to  respond  to  such  rational 
treatment.  There  is,  too,  this  fact,  that  the  same  manner 
of  treating  each  child  would  never  do ;  but  surely  this 
fact  only  proves  that  the  child  is  a  real  individual.  It  is 
for  us,  whose  intelligence  is  assured,  to  attune  ourselves 
to  each  separate  mind,  to  show  our  understanding  of 
the  widely  different  characters.  Some  children  are 
unduly  sensitive,  just  as  we  ourselves  may  be. 

There  is  still  another  suggestion  which  can  be  put 
forward  with  reason,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  treating 
toys  with  respect.  A  little  girl  should  early  learn  that 
her  doll  is  not  supposed  to  be  carried  upside-down,  and 
the  only  form  of  unreality  which  I  would  advocate 
would  be  that  she  should  be  taught  to  treat  the  doll,  in  a 
measure,  as  she  would  later  on  treat  a  living  baby.  For 
the  small  boy,  his  pride  should  be  in  taking  care  of  his 


mechanical  toys  as  he  would  take  care,  later  on,  of  some 
valuable  machinery  entrusted  to  his  care,  or  priceless 
horse — alas  !  now  so  few.  Early  training,  judicious,  if 
severe,  without  being  in  the  least  crabbed  or  arbitrary, 
should  result  in  mutual  respect,  and  given  the  full 
measure  of  freedom  compatible  with  reason,  the  child 
should  become  in  the  end  a  clear-sighted  man  or  woman. 

Advocating  a  strictly  unfanciful  treatment  of  the 
child,  I  would  encourage  first  of  all  the  unfashionable 
habit  of  absolute  tidiness,  the  abhorrence  of  pins  where 
buttons  or  tapes  should  hold  their  place.  At  the  same 
time,  I  confess  to  a  weakness  of  loving  to  see  a  little 
girl’s  underclothing  nicely  and  daintily  trimmed  with 
a  good  lace  or  embroidery,  and  the  small  boy’s  outfit 
with  the  full  dignity  of  properly  cut  and  manly-made 
garments,  untrimmed,  but  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
necessary  buttons. 
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I. 

Two  facts  about  English  life  are 
often  ignored  or  denied.  The  first 
is  that  most  English  men  and  women 
live  in  some  manufacturing  town. 

The  second  is,  that  if  you  judge 
a  town  by  standards  of  beauty 
and  cleanliness,  these  manufacturing 
towns,  in  which  a  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  are  born  and  bred,  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  These 
two  facts  are  unpleasant  and  more 
or  less  new.  It  seems  to  me,  also, 
that  they  concern  women  even  more 
than  they  do  men.  For  women  are, 
as  a  rule,  mo're  sensitive  to  their 
surroundings  than  are  men.  They 
are  cheered  or  depressed  by  the  place 
in  which  they  live  <$r  work  very  much 
in  the  way  that  they  are  influenced 
by  their  own  clothes.  But  up  to 
now  this  special  sensitiveness  to 
outward  condition  has  resulted  in 
little  more  than  their  controlling 
the  inside  aspect  of  their  own  houses. 

Indeed,  they  were  long  without  reg 
ular  means  of  influencing  a  larger 
sphere. 

But  now,  with  an  increased  sense  of  their  civic 
responsibilities,  and  with  the  Municipal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  vote,  many  women  feel  that  it  is  time  they 
turned  their  energies  from  home  to  what  we  may  call 
civic  housekeeping.  It  is  time  that  women  examined 
how  far  the  big  communal  home  that  we  call  a  town 
comes  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  individual  houses  that 
compose  it. 

We  have  to  remember  that  a  town,  not  less  than  a 
home,  has  a  purpose.  A  town  was  always  admittedly 
“  for  ”  something  in  old  days.  We  should  have  been 
told  that  Nottingham  was  “  for  ”  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  Glasgow  and  Belfast  “  for  ”  the  building  of  ships, 
and  that  such  places  as  Bath,  Cheltenham  and  Harrogate 
were  “  for  ”  people  to  live  in.  Of  course,  even  a  believer 
in  the  utilitarian  school  of  economics  would  have  told 
you  that  Nottingham  and  Glasgow  must  house  their 
workers,  and  even  that  the  efficiency  with  which  men 
and  women  produced  lace  and  ships  would  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  their  home  conditions.  In 
theory,  at  any  rate,  this  view  was  almost  always 
acknowledged. 

Factors  which  make  Men 
Desire  High  Wages. 

But  if  we  look  round  the  towns  of  England,  what  we 
find  in  practice  is  that  many,  perhaps  most,  such  towns 
are  often  not  efficient  producers  either  of  steel  or  of 
calico  or  of  human  beings.  People  are  living  in  these 
places  in  such  bad  conditions  that  they  must,  as  it  were, 
be  bribed  to  work.  They  are  reluctant,  they  do  not 
want  to  work,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  in  many  cases 
perfectly  right. 

Again,  few  reasonable  pleasures  being  available  in 
a  town,  wages  must  cover  all  sorts  of  tram  rides  and 


excursions — ways  of  getting  out  of 
the  town. 

Manchester’s  Smoke  Necessitates 
an  Extra  Washing  Bill  of  £290,000 
per  annum. 

Also,  the  town  being  exceedingly 
dirty,  they  must  cover  all  extra 
cleaning  materials  which  fumes  and 
smoke  make  necessary.  To  give  only 
one  instance,  in  Manchester  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  extra 
washing  which  is  made  necessary  by 
smoke  amounts  to  something  like 
^290,000  a  year. 

Further,  as  has  been  so  often 
represented  by  those  who  favour  a 
back -to -the -land  policy,  city  life 
induces  a  restless  desire  for  expensive 
amusements. 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  city 
life  that  produces  this  restlessness, 
but  a  very  different  thing — life  in 
the  sort  of  cities  with  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  industrial  revolution 
has  covered  the  northern  and  mid¬ 
land  parts  of  this  country.  These 
factors,  then,  all  produce  a  desire 
for  higher  wages. 

But  the  masters  of  industry  declare  themselves 
unable  to  pay  such  higher  wages  if  they  are  still  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  Between  masters  and  men 
what  happens  is  that  orders  for  locomotives  go  to  some 
town  in  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  or  North  Italy, 
instead  of  to  Leeds. 

Two  schools  of  thought  fulminate  and  thump  tables 
over  this  state  of  things — and,  indeed,  it  is  very  serious. 
One  set  of  people  say  that  it  is  monstrous  that  the 
foreigner,  with  lower  ideals  and  accepting  lower  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  should  compete  with  our  more  highly 
civilised  English  workers.  Foreign  competition,  they 
say,  hits  us  so  hard  merely  because  the  workman  in 
Turin  is  ready  to  live  like  a  pig.  The  opposite  school 
of  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  abuses  the  British  work¬ 
man  because  he  is  unwilling  to  live  more  like  a  pig 
than  he  does  already.  “  Lazy,  self-indulgent,  work-shy, 
that’s  what  they  are  !  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy  we’d 
have  turned  out  the  troops  !  To  live  in  idleness,  that’s 
what  they  want  !  ” 

But  to  many  people  it  seems  time  that  somebody, 
perhaps  the  women,  who  are  the  natural  housekeepers 
of  the  nation,  should  see  whether  there  is  not  another 
factor  in  this  problem.  Take  the  analogy  of  a  house. 
Who  does  not  know  the  house  where  the  stairs  are  so 
steep,  where  everything  is  so  inconvenient,  that  you 
must  either  pay  your  general  servant  double  wages  to 
make  her  put  up  with  bad  conditions,  or  else  suffer 
from  constant  changes — the  domestic  equivalent  to  the 
strike.  You  need,  I  am  told,  not  offer  such  high  wages 
if  you  have  a  non-basement  house,  for  example.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  see,  at  any  rate  in  some  aspects  of  the 
present  industrial  unrest,  the  likeness  of  this  domestic 
problem  writ  large  ? 
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ii. 

No  one,  of  course,  should  minimise  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  an  old  town  to  modern  conditions,  although 
we  used  to  have  in  England  a  positive  genius  for  building 
towns.  But  in  the  past  we  were  dealing  with  much 
easier  problems.  Mediaeval  towns  were  small,  they 
centred  round  the  church,  the  market,  and  sometimes 
round  the  castle  or  the  palace  of  a  bishop.  They  were 
built  on  a  hap-hazard,  happy-chance,  you-mind-your- 
business-and-I’ll-mind-mine  principle,  which  worked 
quite  well  when  everybody  had  more  or  less  the  same 
ideas  about  beauty,  had  an  architectural  tradition,  and, 
above  all,  when  the  town  did  not  have  to  be  unduly  large, 

The  Mediaeval  versus 
the  Modern  City. 

Not  that  we  ought  to  regard  the  mediaeval  city  as 
perfect.  In  it  the  narrow  street  and  the  open  drain 
bred  the  plague  and  the  black  death  all  over  Europe. 
It  was  such  an  attack  of  plague  that  was  fumigated  out 
of  London  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ;  and  it  was  after 
that  fire  that  one  of  the  first  large  and  serious  efforts 
at  town  planning  was  made  in  this  country. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  wanted  To  lay  out  a  new  city 
of  London  after  the  fire.  He  thought  about  such 
problems  as  how  the  great  wagons  were  to  get  to  the 
merchants’  warehouses,  and  how  the  coaches  were  to 
get  to  his  own  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  thought 
about  vistas  down  long  streets,  and  planned  that  you 
should  see  them  finished  off  by  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
or  of  a  tapering  spire,  and  he  thought  very  seriously,  and 
to  great  effect,  about  water  transport  both  for  people 
and  goods.  Wren’s  city  would  have  been  a  place  of 
wide  streets  and  of  handsome  great  blocks  of  houses. 

The  Origin  of  the  London 
Traffic  Problem. 

But  after  the  fire  the  citizens  of  London  (as  was  said 
of  the  Bourbons  later,  after  the  “  deluge  ”  of  the 
Revolution)  had  “  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.” 
They  weren’t  going  to  have  Wren’s  plan.  Each  shop¬ 
keeper  insisted  that  his  new  shop  must  stand  on  the 
same  beloved  spot  as  did  his  old  one.  In  vain  Wren 
pointed  out  the  little  tortuous  streets,  which  were  little 
more  than  enlarged  packhorse  ways,  would  throttle 
the  life  of  the  city.  The  citizens’  minds  still  worked 
as  does  that  of  the  hen  who,  rather  than  change  her 
place,  will  go  to  roost,  not  in  her  portable  house,  but  in 
the  spot  where  the  portable  house  stood  the  week 
before  last. 

Wren,  of  course,  did  not  foresee  our  ’buses  and  taxis 
and  lorries  ;  but,  unlike  the  citizens,  he  realised  that 
porters  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  would  somehow 
some  day  be  replaced.  If  he  had  built  his  city  we 
should  not  have  had  the  traffic  problem  that  slows  down 
all  the  great  businesses  of  London  to-day,  that  wastes 
the  time  of  managing  directors  which  (like  that  of  the 
goat  in  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass)  "  is  worth  a 
guinea  a  minute.”  The  traffic  problem  that  makes  it 
an  hour’s  toil  to  get  from  Westminster  to  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  that  makes  motoring  out  from  the 
residential  part  of  London  to  Essex  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  except  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday,  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  uneconomic.  This  problem,  in  a 
less  degree,  is  reflected  to-day  in  all  our  big  cities — 
notably  in  Hull  and  Birmingham,  for  example. 

To  some  extent  the  Continent  did  learn  the  lessons 
of  their  Wrens  and  their  Vanburghs,  and  in  the  eighteenth 


century  they  laid  out  their  cities  with  forethought  and 
intention,  much  in  the  way  that  Wood,  of  happy  memory, 
laid  out  Bath.  But  in  England  Bath  was  a  flash  in  the 
pan. 

We  were  still  at  the  go-as-you-please,  mind-your-own- 
business  stage  of  thought  when  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  began  that  was  to  double  our  population  and  cover 
miles  upon  miles  with  mills  and  pits  and  dwellings — 
Mexborough,  Rotherham,  Burnley,  Wigan— inchoate, 
black,  shabby,  and  mean,  the  results  of  that  time  of 
development,  scar  the  country. 

What  our  Hand-to-Mouth 
Building  has  Achieved. 

Of  course,  in  justice  to  the  English,  it  must  be 
said  that  we  were  the  pioneers  of  the  industrial  age. 
Other  countries,  undoubtedly,  profited  by  our  mistakes. 
Nobody  knew  what  we  were  all  in  for,  how  big  the  new 
growth  of  population  was  going  to  be.  So  we  went  on 
in  a  perfectly  hand-to-mouth  way.  A  coal  pit,  perhaps, 
was  opened.  Then  some  enterprising  speculative  builder, 
attracted  from  afar,  ran  up  a  row  of  houses  near  by. 
He  calculated,  and  rightly,  that  the  “  labour  ”  that 
would  be  attracted  by  the  pit  must  have  somewhere  to 
lay  its  head.  It  proved,  perhaps,  that  the  pit  had 
struck  a  rich  seam  of  coal.  Somebody  else  followed  the 
example  of  the  first  speculator,  bought  another  bit  of 
land,  and  this  time,  by  a  great  effort  of  genius,  ran  up 
double  the  number  of  houses  on  the  same  area  of  land 
by  building  them  back  to  back  on  it.  Such  hurried 
building  it  was,  too,  tenants  waiting,  camping  on  the 
doorstep  almost,  till  the  new  cottages  were  ready  to  be 
occupied. 

One  has  to  remember  that  at  first  trams  were  not, 
trains  were  an  experiment,  there  were  no  bicycles,  and 
the  men  must  walk  to  their  work.  Therefore  they 
would  choose  the  houses  nearest  the  pit-head.  Thus 
the  builder  who  could  squeeze  the  most  houses  on  to  a 
given  plot  of  ground,  beside  enriching  his  pocket,  felt 
himself  almost  a  public  benefactor.  For  hours  then 
were  very  long,  and  after  his  work  a  man  felt  a  walk 
as  a  hardship. 

So  the  little  houses  squeezed  themselves  up  round  the 
centre  of  work  and  of  revenue.  Soon  these  patches  of 
wealth-bringing  industrialised  villages  got  a  particular 
look  of  their  own,  and  the  saying  arose,  ‘‘Where  there’s 
smoke  there’s  brass,”  or  “  Where  there’s  muck  there’s 
money,”  or  in  a  more  elegant  version  designed,  no 
doubt,  for  drawing-room  use  and  for  feminine  ears  hidden 
by  elegant  ringlets,  “  A  smoking  chimney  means  a 
hundred  happy  homes.” 

The  Excitement  of  the 
Industrial  Gold  Rush. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  under-estimate  the 
excitement  of  this  sudden  rush  for  wealth.  People  in 
England  were  living  in  a  state  of  excitement  such  as  we 
connect  with  gold  digging.  The  glossy  black  gold  that 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground  was  a  gleaming  marvel  to 
them  ;  they  were  dazzled  by  the  lengths  of  calico  that 
the  busy  jennies  spun  out  before  them — the  cotton 
threads  made  a  web  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  most  clear¬ 
headed.  These  people,  eager  eyed  in  their  frock-coats 
or  their  crinolines,  believed  in  Progress,  they  believed 
in  hard  work  and  in  the  future.  They  were  too  dazzled 
to  see  quite  what  they  meant  by  all  their  phrases  about 
Production  and  Wealth  and  Progress.  I  can  imagine 
so  easily  their  getting,  as  they  did,  to  the  pitch  where 
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they  felt  that  there  was  something  manly  and  noble 
about  the  renunciation  of  the  pleasurable  side  of  life. 
These  manufacturers — the  men  at  least — had  an  odd 
sort  of  asceticism,  and  in  the  early  days  often  gloried 
in  the  hard  work  that  their  progress  entailed  for  them 
as  well  as  for  “  the  hands.” 

Not  that  the  manufacturer  had  it  all  his  own  way,  for 
at  all  this  of  course  the  artists  and  the  old-fashioned 
people  wrung  their  hands.  They  cried  out  against  the 
Manchester  man  and  all  his  ways.  Looking  back  now, 
and  wise  after  the  event,  we  can  see  how  much  to  blame 


the  cultivated  and  artistic  members  of  society  were  in 
trying  to  stop  instead  of  trying  to  direct  this  progress. 
All  that  these  lovers  of  beauty  and  the  arts,  and  of 
what  was  old  and  quiet,  did  was  to  cross  the  merchant, 
when  what  they  should  have  done  was  simply  to  beg 
him  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry.  They  could 
perhaps — I  think  they  could — have  got  him  to  To 
consider  the  wearer  of  the  calico  and  the  children  be 
who  warmed  their  hands  at  the  fire,  rather  than, 
as  they  did  for  half  a  century,  the  coal  or  the  ued. 
calico  as  an  end  in  itself. 



It  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
Dr.  Redfield  Pepper  Burns  to 
employ  a  secretary  or  a  surgery 
nurse.  After  fifteen  rushing 
years  of  work  in  his  profession 
he  had  quite  suddenly  gone  to 
pieces — “  shot,”  as  he  himself  put  it. 
The  literal  truth  was  that  he  had 
worn  himself  out  at  an  early  age. 
A  machine  can’t  be  run  overtime, 
year  after  year,  with  very  little 
attention  to  oiling  and  cleaning  and 
rest,  without  getting  itself  ultimately 
to  the  scrap  heap.  Not  that  Burns 
was  on  any  scrap  heap — or,  if  he  was, 
that  must  be  a  place  of  much  greater 
activity  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
But  when  an  over-tired  heart  refuses 
to  function  without  giving  its  owner 
frequent  warning  that  it  is  liable  to 
strike  permanently,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  owner  to  humour  it. 

Burns  hated  humouring  that  heart, 
but  his  distaste  made  no  difference. 
The  heart  and  his  good  friend,  Dr. 
Max  Duller,  had  made  it  entirely 
clear  to  him  that  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  he  had  no  choice. 

“  Stop  operating,”  commanded 
Buller,  “  or  you’ll  stop  some  day  in 
the  middle  of  an  operation.  And 
that’ll  be  good  for  neither  you  nor 
your  patient.  See  ?  ” 

Burns  saw.  He  had  completed  the 
last  three  jobs  of  that  kind  with 
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considerable  difficulty — he,  who  had 
always  eaten  up  such  work  as  if  it 
were  food. 

“  Stop  active  practice,  Red,  and 

come  down  to  consultations - ” 

“  Consultations  !  Nonsense  !  ” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They’re  the 

most  important - ” 

“  I  won’t  do  it  !  If  I  can’t  practise 
I  won’t  try  to  play  the  consultation 
game.” 

“Yes,  you  will;  you  can’t  get  out 
of  it.  And  it’ll  give  you  a  chanCe  to 
blow  off  a  little  steam  now  and  then, 
and  keep  from  exploding,”  Buller 
expounded.  He  knew  his  friend  Red 
from  A  to  Z  and  back  again.  “You’ve 

got  to  have  something  to  do - ” 

“  I’ll  go  back  to  the  lab.,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Burns  in  his  grimmest  tone. 

“  You  will  not.  I’ll  not  have  you 
shutting  yourself  up  in  a  two-by-four 
closet  filled  with  gases.  Test-tubes 
and  the  like  are  not  for  you.  Look 
after  your  children’s  hospital,  in  a 
general  way.  See  a  few  old  patients 
who  can’t  get  on  living  unless  you  feel 
their  pulses  from  time  to  time.  Take 
a  trip  to — er — South  Africa,  or - ” 
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Burns  had  ended  the  inter¬ 
view  by  abruptly  leaving  Buller’s 
room  —  good  old  Buller,  who 
understood  him  so  thoroughly 
that  he  didn’t  mind  at  all,  but 
took  a  stride  after  Red’s  de¬ 
parting  figure  and  clapped  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  an  action  which  said 
mutely  :  “1  know,  and  don’t  you 

think  I  don’t.” 

Burns  had  stood  up  to  it — it  wasn't 
the  first  test  of  the  land.  The  break 
hadn’t  come  without  plenty  of  warn¬ 
ing.  And  the  consultation  practice 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  a 
friendly  profession  which  had  not 
only  wanted  to  do  all  in  its  power  for 
him,  but  which  really  needed  and 
desired  the  benefit  of  his  strangely 
sharp  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the 
sick  human  body.  Those  of  the  sick 
human  mind,  also,  and  necessarily, 
since  the  two  are  so  closely  connected, 
frequently  came  to  his  attention.  So 
it  was  all  in  the  day’s  work  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend. 
Dr.  John  Leaver,  concerning  a 
patient  of  his  own  whom  he  wanted 
to  send  to  Burns  for  a  look-over 
and  advice  as  to  future  treatment. 

It  was  hot  in  his  consulting-room 
— that  whs  little  used  these  days — 
but  before  his  fireside,  with  Ellen, 
his  wife,  sitting  by,  that  Burns  read 
the  letter.  He  read  it  again  aloud 


to  her.  Talking  of  consultants,  Ellen 
was  the  best  one  he  knew. 

"  Long  ago,  Red,”  wrote  Leaver, 
a  doctor  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
"  I  called  you  a  specialist  in  human 
nature.  You’re  more  than  that  now  ; 
you’re  an  authority.  Now  that 
you’re  not  working  quite  so  hard  and 
fast  as  you’d  like  to  do,  I  fancy  you’re 
able  to  give  even  more  time  to  certain 
types  of  cases  that  puzzle  us  all.  I 
want  to  send  you  one.  I’ve  done  the 
surgical  work  on  his  body — did  some 
of  it  in  France,  after  he  crashed — 
the  rest  since  we  came  back.  He  was 
a  war  correspondent- — one  of  the 
best.  Sneaked  up  into  the  air  with 
a  chum  aviator  against  orders,  keen 
to  see  everything.  And  so  forth.  He’s 
recovered  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
now  he  seems  stuck.  The  slightest 
effort  to  go  back  to  his  old  work — 
journalism — knocks  him  out  again. 
Yet  that’s  all  he  cares  for.  He’s 
moody,  cynical,  hopeless.  I’ve  be¬ 
come  extraordinarily  interested  in 
him.  I  know  you  will  be.  To  give  you 
a  tip,  I  should  say  he  needs  a  certain 
sort  of  contact  he’s  practically  never 
had .  If  you  could  introduce  him  to  a 
certain  type  of  home,  with  real  people 
in  it — the  educated,  understanding 
sort- — particularly  to  a  home  with  a 
mother  in  it — not  a  cushiony  rr  other, 
but  one  of  'character — I  should  say 
it  would  be  the  best  cure  for  him 
imaginable.  I  know  such  places  are 
hard  to  find,  but  you  may  know  of 
one.  I  don’t  expect  you  and  Ellen  to 
take  him  into  your  home — under¬ 
stand  that.  And  with  all  devotion 
and  admiration  for  Ellen,  she’s  not 
just  the  sort  I  have  in  mind.  1  seem 
to  recall  that  in  such  towns  as  yours 
there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  such 
people  as  I’m  thinking  of — the  sort 
that  modern  fiction  says  don’t  exist. 

“  Felix  Rowe  also  says  they  don’t 
exist.  If  he  could  spend  some  time 
in  such  a  place,  under  your  general 
observation,  he  might  be  saved  for 
future  usefulness.  As  it  is  I’m  at  the 
end  of  my  resources,  and  yet  1  can’t 
give  him  up.  How  about  it  ?  ” 

Burns  looked  up.  A  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  forty,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  grey  in  the  thick  red 
thatch  which,  in  his  school  days,  and 
in  combination  with  a  quick-fire 
temper,  had  earned  him  the  nickname 
of  Red  Pepper,  he  still  looked  the  part. 
Though  his  face  now  showed  lines  of 
care  rather  deeply  graven,  his  hazel 
eyes  were  as  alert  and  keen  as  ever, 
with  the  most  direct  glance  ever 
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encountered  in  a  world  of  evasions. 
A  certain  peculiar  force  of  personality 
never  left  him,  even  when,  as  now, 
he  lay  back  in  the  comfortable 
depths  of  a  big  wing  chair  reading 
this  letter.  And  he  had  no  sooner 
completed  the  reading  of  it  than  he 
sat  up,  sliding  forward  to  the  edge 
of  his  seat  as  if  he  were  about  to 
spring  up,  an  attitude  characteristic 
of  the  days  not  long  past  when  he 
seemed  always  poised  for  action. 

“A  young  cynic  who’s  got  through 
with  his  life,  eh  ?  ”  he  commented. 
“  1  see  why  Jack  thinks  you  wouldn’t 
do — if  I’d  have  him  here — which  I 
jolly  well  wouldn’t !  He  wants  to 
get  his  patient  the  sort  of  a  mother 
who’d  pull  him  around  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  if  he  needed  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  she’d  tuck  him  in  if 
he  happened  to  need  that.  Well  ! 
Sends  him  to  me  to  prescribe  for  him 
— and  takes  care  to  send  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  along  ahead  of  him.  There’s  your 
city  specialist- — and  there’s  your  con¬ 
sultation  that  Buller  is  always  talking 
about!  Bother  it!  I  don’t  know 
whether  I’ll  have  the  chap  here  on  my 
hands  or  not.  Why  should  1  ?  I’m 
no  psychiatrist.” 

“  That’s  just  what  he  thinks  you 
are,  Red.  You  always  have  been 
that,  whether  you  knew  it  or  not,” 
contradicted  Ellen. 

"  And  I’m  not  keen  on  youthful 
cynics,  whether  they’ve  been  through 
the  war  or  not.  I  detest  poses  and 
poseurs,  Cynicism’s  always  a  pose — 
always.” 

"  Unless,  dear,  a  mind  has  been 
really  affected — by  some  dreadful 
experience  in  the  war.” 

Red  looked  at  her.  She  was  as 
well  worth  looking  at  as  she  had 
ever  been,  being  the  type  of  woman 
in  the  late  thirties  whose  charm  has 
grown  only  the  richer  for  her  years. 
A  certain  lovely  serenity  in  her  had 
been  to  him  his  life  preserver  through 
stress  and  strain. 

"  His  mind  isn’t  affected — really. 
His  nerves  may  be  shot- — undoubtedly 
are.  Jack  wouldn’t  send  me  a  mental 
case — I  know  his  ideas  about  those. 
I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  let  this 
youngster  come  along.  Not  conceiv¬ 
able  to  refuse  J.  L.  anything,  of 
course.” 

“  You  don’t  know  that  he’s  young, 
Red.” 

“  Any  man  who  needs  a  mother  is 
young — and  we  all  do,  at  that.  I 
wish  I  hadn’t  lost  mine.  I  say,  let’s 
go  and  call  on  the  Redfields.  How 
would  they  do  ?  ” 


"  Would  he  want  to  be  out  in  the 
country  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  call  it  the  country — on  the 
main  road  within  easy  reach  of  the 
railway.” 

“  I  presume  Mr.  Rowe  would  think 
it  the  far  country,  Red.” 

“Yes — think  it  the. deep  woods, 
the  last  outpost  of  civilisation.  That’s 
what  would  be  good  for  him,  too,  I’ll 
warrant.  Find  out  how  people  live 
away  from  the  big  centres — find  out 
they  don’t  stagnate,  either.  Stag¬ 
nate  !  Len,  you  ought  to  know 
Marcia  Redfield  better.” 

Ellen  Burns  smiled.  Red  had 
always  spoken  admiringly  of  the 
Redfield  family,  his  mother’s  cousins  ; 
had  often  suggested  that  the  Burnses 
ought  to  see  more  of  these  nearest  of 
kin  left  his  side  of  the  house.  But 
once  a  year  was  the  most  achieved. 
Nevertheless,  Ellen  had  a  very  definite 
impression  of  what  was  to-  be  found 
in  the  old  square  house  by  the  side 
of  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nearest  large  town. 

“  I’ve  always  thought  I’d  like  to 
know  her  better,  dear.  Marcia  is  a 
personality,  and  would  be  anywhere. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  she  has  to  spend 
her  life  as  she  does,  since  Lincoln 
lost  his  eyesight.” 

“  Pity  !  It’s  a  shame.  Let’s  go 
and  see  her — now.  Eh  ?  ” 

Twelve  miles  to  the  town,  five 
beyond  to  the  Redfield  home  on  the 
open  road  ;  they  were  there  within 
the  hour — four  o’clock  in  the  crisp 
October  afternoon.  The  shabby — for 
want  of  paint- — home -like  old  farm¬ 
house  under  the  great  trees  seemed  to 
beckon  them,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  slowing  motor  the  front  door 
opened  to  them.  Marcia  Redfield 
stood  smiling  in  the  doorway.  Even  if 
one  had  not  seen  her  before,  one 
would  know  that  here  was  a  woman 
worth  coming  many  miles  to  meet. 

II. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Redfield,  mother  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  but 
one  at  college,  didn’t  look  the  part. 
Although  there  was  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  grey  in  her  dark  brown  hair  above 
her  ears,  the  hair  itself  was  so 
abundant  and  she  wore  it  in  such  a 
well-arranged  mass  at  the  crown,  the 
effect  was  not  of  age.  There  was 
always  a  warm  colour  in  her  slightly 
rugged  face — an  interesting  face  with 
a  profile  worth  looking  at.  She  was 
rather  tall  and  decidedly  well  built ; 
she  held  herself  straightly  erect  and 
got  about  rapidly  ;  at  the  very  first 
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sight  of  her  you  knew  that  here  was 
a  woman  of  force.  She  was  of  the 
type  which  might  have  made  a 
college  head,  the  matron  of  a  great 
hospital,  the  chief  of  almost  any 
organisation  which  called  for  qualities 
of  force,  balance  and  insight.  When 
you  found  her  only  mending  stock¬ 
ings  in  a  big  old  house  standing 
close  to  a  quiet  road— a  house  which 
had  once  been  a  farmhouse,  but 
which,  with  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  was  now  too  near  its 
neighbours  to  suggest  that  any  farm 
went  with  it — -you  wondered  at  the 
apparent  waste  of  material. 

But  you  wouldn’t  have  wondered 
long.  In  the  sunny  sitting-room, 
with  its  comfortable  slightly  shabby 
chairs,  its  rows  of  bookcases  and  its 
worn  rugs,  there  were  mostly  two 
other  occupants  besides  Mrs.  Red- 
field.  One  was  a  middie-aged  blind 
man,  with  a  keen  hearing,  and  the 
other  was  an  eager-eyed  rheumaticy 
old  man  with  no  hearing  at  all.  No 
doubt  but  Mrs.  Redfield’s  work  was 
cut  out  for  her.  No  matter  what  one’s 
qualifications,  one  can’t  be  head  of 
a  woman’s  college  if  one’s  husband 
has  quite  suddenly  gone  blind,  and 
one’s  husband’s  father,  widowed,  has 
come  to  live  with  his  son  because 
no  other  member  of  his  family  has 
offered  him  a  home.  Also,  if  there 
are  sons  and  daughter  away  at 
schools,  even  though  all  three  have 
gained  scholarships,  it’s  up  to  some¬ 
body  at  home  to  carry  certain 
burdens  and  keep  expenses  down — 
and  income  up — till  all  are  entirely 
self-supporting.  Paying  guests  of  the 
right  type  can  be  profitable,  if  the 
mistress  of  the  house  knows  how  to 
give  her  accommodations  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  mingled  quaintness 
and  what  may  be  called  country 
sophistication — a  more  valuable  asset 
than  almost  any  other,  except  a  good 
table. 

It  hadn’t  been  what  Mrs.  Redfield 
wanted  to  do,  nor  what  her  family 
wanted  her  to  do.  But  when  Lincoln 
Redfield  went  blind,  two  years  before, 
and  could  no  longer  run  his  farm, 
there  had  been  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sell  as  much  of  the  land  as  possible, 
including  a  large  piece  which  brought 
a  high  price  on  the  rapidly  developing 
main  road  to  the  town.  Farming  in 
such  a  locality  was  less  profitable  now 
than  selling  and  investing  the  money. 
Marcia  couldn’t  be  spared  to  go  out 
and  earn,  though  she  could  have 
done  it  easily.  There  was  more  than 
once  a  position  of  dignity  she  could 


have  found  ready  to  her  hand.  She 
was  a  college-bred  woman ;  she  had 
left  great  so-called  advantages  to 
marry  the  bright  young  farmer  who 
had  taken  an  agricultural  course  at 
the  same  place.  But  Lincoln  had 


needed  her.  His  father  lived  with 
them  ;  he  also  needed  her.  It  had 
been  for  her  to  do  the  thing  she  could 
do  without  leaving  him.  And  paying 
guests  away  for  the  summer  are 
amazed  and  delighted  to  find  old 


“well  met,  mrs.  redfield,  if  you  say  so  too.  Drawn  by 

MAY  I  TURN  ROUND  AND  WALK  WITH  YOU?”  P •  Hicklmg. 
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Eng- 
]  i  s  h 
prints  on 
the  walls 
ot  their  bed- 
rooms,  they 
are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  right 
sort  of  blue -and  - 
white  china  on  the 
table,  and  for  line  linen 
and  good  cookery  to  go 
with  it.  The  summer 
guests  were  all  gone  now — 
the  last  had  left  a  week  ago. 
Mrs.  Redfield  came  to  the  door 
at  the  sound  of  Burns’s  motor, 
her  face  eager  as  a  girl’s,  and  much 
more  interesting  to  study,  Ellen  Burns 
thought,  as  she  looked  up  at  her,  than 
any  girl’s.  Her  style  of  dressing  had 
an  air  of  its  own ;  an  instinctive 
good  taste  always  led  her  to  select 
the  plain  well-made  clothes  which 
her  splendidly  built  figure  carried 
properly.  Even  among  expensively 
dressed  women  she  kept  her  look  of 
quiet  attractiveness,  due  wholly  to 
this  instinct  of  right  selection,  not  to 
the  price  paid.  Now,  as  she  advanced 
to  meet  her  guests,  she  might  have 
been,  as  was  said  of  her  in  another 
paragraph,  any  woman  at  the  head 
of  affairs  requiring  brains  and  force 
of  character.  And  the  best  thing 
about  her  was  that  she  was  not 
too  good  to  be  true  !  Such  women 
can  still  be  found. 

“  Marcia,  we  just  suddenly  realised 
we  wanted  to  see  you — that’s  what 
brings  us,”  cried  Burns,  as  his  hand 
gripped  hers.  “  Len,  too— she  admits 
the  attraction.  How’s  Line  ?  And 
his  father  ?  And  the  old  boys  I  see 
dashing  down  from  the  barn,  as 
usual  ?  Couldn’t  keep  house  with¬ 
out  a  couple  of  collies,  could 
you  ?  ” 

To  an  excited  barking,  shortly 
hushed  by  Lincoln  Redfield’s  stern : 


"  Stop  it,  you 
crazy  dogs !  ’’  they 
went  in. 

Burns  stopped  short 
at  the  doorway  of  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Marcia,  how  do  you  do 
it  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  This 
always  strikes  me  as  about  the 
j  oiliest  room  I  ever  knew,  out¬ 
side  of  home.  Isn’t  it,  Len  ?  ” 

"  It’s  Cousin  Marcia,”  Ellen  said 
warmly.  ”  She  makes  it  what  it  is.” 

The  tall  thin  man  by  the  fireplace, 
his  eyes  covered  by  dark  spectacles 
accentuating  his  pallor,  had  risen 
with  a  smile  on  his  lined  face.  He 
spoke  quickly. 

”  Tell  me  what  you  see,  Ellen.  I 
want  to  hear  it.” 

Ellen  crossed  over  to  him  to  put  her 
hand  in  his. 

“  I  see  a  long  low-ceiled  room,” 
she  said,  “  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  home  of  a  country  gentleman. 
The  sun  strikes  on  rows  and  rows  of 
books,  and  all  the  red  ones  are  put 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
upper  shelves.  There  are  two  red 
candles  in  brown  wood  candlesticks 
on  the  top  of  the  bookcases,  and 
between  them,  on  the  wall,  is  the 
portrait  of — your  mother,  isn’t  it, 
Red  ?  ” 

‘‘  My  mother,  the  sister  of 
Lincoln’s  father,  so  a  Redfield.” 

“  On  the  floor  are  woven  rugs  in 
brown  shades,  like  the  leaves  out  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  house,” 
Ellen  went  on.  “  The  chairs  are  nice 
old-fashioned  comfortable  ones.  The 
big  table  is  a  gate-leg,  and  the  bronze 
lamp  on  it  has  a  parchment  shade  in 
browns  and  reds  with  a  bit  of  old- 
blue.  That  lamp  gives  the  whole 
room  an  air,  Marcia.  But  the  best 

thing  in  it,  Lincoln,  is - ”  She 

paused,  smiling. 

“  Here’s  where  I  come  in.”  Burns 
was  off,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  The 
best  thing  in  it  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  the  look  of  a  colt  in  her 
eyes — a  colt  perfectly  capable  of 
kicking  up  its  heels  and  running 
away,  though  it’s  learned  to  pull 
vigorously  in  the  shafts.  That’s  you, 
Marcia  Redfield,  and  you’re  about 
my  age,  if  I  remember — which  is  no 
age  at  all,  when  the  mood  is  on, 
eh  ?  ” 

Their  eyes  met  as  they  laughed. 
Marcia  Redfield  didn’t  look  an 
hour  over  thirty  when  she  laughed, 
her  fine  strongly-marked  eyebrows 
lifting,  her  even  white  teeth  show¬ 
ing  wholesomely,  the  ruddy  tinge  of 
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colour  in  her  warm-tinted  skin 
glowing  a  shade  deeper.  Her  laugh 
was  a  warm  melodious  thing,  con¬ 
tagious  ;  as  her  voice  in  speech  was 
deep  and  rich,  with  an  occasional 
curious  vibration  in  it,  like  that  of 
some  male  actor  of  quality. 

The  door  opened  and  an  old  man 
came  in,  whom  the  Burnses  rose 
to  greet.  He  was  a  very  deaf  old 
man,  and  walked  with  difficulty  bent 
over  a  stick.  His  face  was  sharp 
with  jjears  and  austerity,  yet  it  was 
an  intelligent  face,  and  apparently 
his  eyes  were  as  bright  as  his  ears  were 
dull.  He  could  hear  no  general  con¬ 
versation,  and  took  his  seat  to  use 
his  powers  of  observation  upon  the 
visitors.  This  was  Father  Redfield. 
As  Ellen’s  glance  went  from  the  deaf 
old  man  to  the  blind  man,  prematurely 
aged  by  his  great  loss,  then  back  to 
Marcia,  she  wondered  afresh  at  the 
youthful  vigour  of  her.  With  the 
children  all  away— she  noted  photo¬ 
graphs  of  them  about  the  room — - 
it  would  have  been  a  sombre  house¬ 
hold  but  for  Marcia.  With  her,  it 
was  a  place  alive. 

Red  broached  his  subject.  He  read 
aloud  the  letter  from  Dr.  John  Leaver 
regarding  Felix  Rowe. 

“  You  see,  Marcia,”  he  commented 
on  concluding,  ”  when  Jack  Leaver 
says  lie’s  at  the  end  of  his  resources 
about  a  patient,  that  means  that 
everything  surgical  and  therapeutical 
has  been  tried.  Leaver  hasn’t  time 
to  go  into  the  sort  of  tiling  he  now 
feels  is  the  only  chance  at  a  cure,  so 
he  shunts  the  patient  on  me.  He 
knows  I’m  supposed  to  have  the  time 
- — now ;  incidentally  he  knows  1 
need  knotty  problems  now  and  then 
to  keep  me  from  going  to  sleep. 
Evidently  this  is  knotty,  all  right. 
He  explicitly  says  my  household 
isn’t  the  place  for  this  tired-of-lile 
young  man.  I  understand — we  have 
too  many  cushions  ;  he  thinks  Ellen 
would  make  him  too  comfortable. 
So  she  would,  bless  her!  She  just 
naturally  couldn’t  help  it,  you  know. 
While  out  here — well — the  second 
morning  you’d  have  him  out  sawing 
at  the  woodpile.  And  as  I  very  weh 
know,  by  personal  experience,  sawing 
wood  on  a  frosty  morning — or  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  if  a  fellow 
can’t  sleep,  or  is  mad  about  some¬ 
thing — is  the  best  cure  known  for 
raw  nerves.  That’s  the  matter  with 
this  chap — his  nerves  are  raw.  Will 
you  take  him,  Marcia  ?  ” 

"  How  do  you  know  he’ll  want 
to  come,  Red  ?  ”  Lincoln  Redfield 


put  in  before  his  wife  could  reply. 
His  thin  face  had  flushed  a  little ; 
he  was  leaning  forward  in  his  chair. 
“  We’re  not  much  society  for  a  young 
man,  with  all  the  children  away.  If 
Rusty  and  Nick  and  Jerry  were  home 
that  would  be  a  different  matter. 
Even  little  Jenny  would  help  things, 
but  she’s  over  with  Grandmother 
Rust  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  The 
fellow’ll  get  restless,  won’t  he  ?  ” 

“  J  hope  so,”  Burns  responded 
promptly.  “  As  I  take  it,  that’s  the 
matter  with  him  now- — he’s  no 
energy,  no  interest.  Restlessness  is 
a  sign  of  life,  anyhow.  And  the 
children  will  be  home  for  the  holidays, 
I  suppose.  That’ll  be  something  for 
him  to  look  forward  to,  judging  by  my 
recollection  of  them.  A  dose  of  Rusty 
would  wake  anybody  up,  wouldn’t 
it  ?  This  is  Rjisty,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
He  picked  up  a  small  framed  photo¬ 
graph  from  the  gate-legged  table, 
scanned  it  closely,  and  took  it  over 
to  Ellen.  "  Some  ginger  there,  eh  ?  ” 
he  demanded.  “  She’s  your  girl,  all 
right,  Marcia.  All  but  the  red  hair, 
which  comes  from  the  Redfields, 
including  me.  She  has  your  eyes, 
though — I  say,  that’s  a  combination, 
red  hair  and  brown  eyes- — warranted 
to  wake  anybody  up.  But  according 
to  my  remembrance  of  Rusty  it'll 
be  no  use  for  this  invalid  to  get  up 
any  sentimental  interest  in  her.” 

Marcia  shook  her  head. 

“  If  I  feared  it  would  be  I  shouldn’t 
think  of  taking  him.  But  boys  don’t 
fall  in  love  with  Rusty.  They  play 
ball  with  her.  They  shake  hands  with 
her.  They  discuss  football  with  her. 
But  when  they  want  a  girl  to  play  the 
fool  with  they  go  elsewhere — cordially 
propelled  by  Rusty  herself.  And  Nick 
backs  her  up  in  dismissing  them,  with 
Jerry  assisting.  No,  Red,  that’s  the 
last  thing  your  Mr.  Rowe  will  find 
here — and  the  last  tiring  he  needs,  I 
should  say — or  probably  wants.  Yes, 
I’d  rather  like  to  take  him,  if  Line 
agrees.  We  haven’t  too  many 
interests.  I’ll  give  him  Nick’s  room 
till  Christmas — if  he  stays  that  long. 
It’s  a  tonic  in  itself,  that  room — full 
of  Nick  to  the  ceiling- — Nick  at  every 
stage.” 

“  Good  !  Great  !  You  see,  I’m 
interested  in  this  scheme.  Bound  to 
be,  since  J.  L.  insists.  But  principally, 
I’ll  admit,  because  it’ll  bring  me  out 
here  now  and  then.  And  now  let’s 
talk  about  something  else.” 

On  the  way  home  Burns’s  face  was 
alight  with  the  reflection  of  the 
hour  just  spent. 
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"  Isn’t  Marcia 
just  the  livest 
thing  ?  ”  he  exulted. 

“  My  word  !  I’d  say 
that  woman  was  wasted 
in  a  place  like  that  if  she 
didn’t  make  such  a  big 
place  of  it.  You  didn’t  hear 
what  Line  was  telling  me 
vdrile  you  were  upstairs  look¬ 
ing  at  Nick’s  room.  She  can’t 
leave  him  and  Father  Redfield, 
so  other  people  come  there.  Their 
house  is  a  regular  community 
centre.  To-day,  since  it’s  Monday, 
is  about  the  only  day  in  the  week, 
according  to  Line,  that  something 
isn’t  going  on.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  it  all.  A  group  of  school¬ 
teachers  read  together  there  ;  there’s 
a  girls'  literary  society ;  a  young 
married  women’s  working'  party. 
They’re  packing  a  box  for  Russia  in 
some  room  upstairs  ;  they’re  usually 
packing  a  box  for  somewhere,  Line 
says.  The  minute  the  summer  guests 
are  gone  these  activities  begin.  Oh, 
yes — the  best  thing  is  a  big  attic 
room  where  the  boys  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  a  club.  Nick  used  to 
be  the  head  of  it.  Line  says  that 
club  has  sent  a  gcod  proportion 
of  boys  to  college.” 

III. 

Back  at  the  house  Red  and  Ellen 
Burns  had  left  Mrs.  Redfield  finished 
the  doing  of  several  things  their  call 
had  interrupted.  Then,  when  she 
had  read  aloud  for  an  hour  to  her 
husband,  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat  and  let  herself  out  into  the 
October  evening.  Down  the  road 
towards  the  village  she  went,  with  a 
quick  light  step  like  a  girl’s,  her 
head  up,  her  lungs  drawing  in 
deep  breaths. 

Half-way  to  the  village  she  met 
a  tall  figure  which  stopped  before 
her.  A  soft  hat  came  off  and  remained 
off,  and  a  crisp  pleasant  voice  said — 

“  Well  met,  Mrs.  Redfield,  if  you 
say  so  too.  May  I  turn  round  and 
walk  with  you  ?  I  was  just  coming 
out  to  the  house.” 

“I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  Andy, 
as  you  know  well  enough.  But 
why  not  go  on  to  the  house  and  talk 
with  my  two  men  till  I  get  back  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  want  to  be  with  you. 
You  can’t  turn  me  off  like  that.”  He 
had  wheeled  and  was  gently  forcing 
her  to  keep  on  walking,  with  a  hand 
on  her  arm  which  he  withdrew  when 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 
“  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  an  age, 


and 
I  want 
to  tell 
you  again 
how  I  like 
your  ‘Arrow 
Tips,’  for  my 
Arrow.  I  find 
people  are  read¬ 
ing  them  with  a 
gusto  even  more 
eagerly  than  they 
read  Rusty’s  occasional 
column  from  college, 
though  they  like  that  a 
lot  too.  But  you  get  some¬ 
thing  into  yours  that  makes 
’em  tingle.  I  wish  I  knew  how 
you  do  it.  I  can  edit  a  small 
town  paper,  and  I  think  1  know 
how  to  make  it  popular,  but  there’s 
a  gentle  snap  to  your  paragraphs 
— if  I  may  try  a  paradox  —  that 
makes  people  eat  up  those  ‘  Tips  ’ 
like  fresh  asparagus  in  the  spring 
after  a  winter  of  dried  peas.” 

She  laughed. 

“You’re  a  flatterer.  It’s  difficult 
to  make  much  out  of  the  little  village 
happenings  without  degenerating  into 
actual  gossip.” 

“  I  know ;  but  you  do  it.  I  haven’t 
yet  got  over  one  1  Tip  ’  last  week. 
I  can  say  it  by  heart — 

“  ‘  The  Thursday  Reading  Club  is 
now  concentrating  its  efforts  upon 
a  study  and  understanding  of  the 
trees  native  to  this  region.  We 
thought  we  knew  a  maple  when  we 
saw  one,  but  it  turns  out  we  knew 
only  the  one  in  our  own  garden. 
At  our  latest  meeting  an  animated 
discussion,  at  times  conducted  by 
all  the  members  of  the  club  at  once 
in  varying  tones  and  pitches,  brought 
out  merely  the  fact  of  our  intense 
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ignorance.-  No  promoter  of  any 
particular  variety  of  maple  was  able 
to  keep  the  ascendancy  over  the 
remainder  of  the  club  for  more  than 
a  minute  at  a  time.  One  thing  only 
was  definitely  determined  upon  :  to 
wit,  that  he  who  cuts  down  a  maple 
tree  planted  by  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  but  one  vital  to  the  health  or 
happiness  of  the  entire  community, 
commits  a  depredation,  and  he  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  a  jury  composed 
of  all  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
bloodthirsty  members  of  the  club.’ 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Redfield,”  the 
speaker  concluded,  his  voice  full  of 
mirth,  “  that  sort  of  thing  simply 
isn’t  done  in  the  reports  of  the 
meeting  of  a  reading  club  or  any 
other  kind  of  club — not  in  the  local 
village  paper.  The  reports  of  such 
meetings  make  the  most  serious 
reading  in  the  world,  and  nobody 
but  the  members  of  that  particular 
club  ever  read  ’em.  But  your  skits  ! 
My  word,  who  would  think  of 
skipping  them  ?  Somebody  always 
gets  hit  off,  yet  there’s  never  cause 
for  offence.” 

Carter  had  grown  up  in  the  town 
with  the  Redfields,  but  had  been 
away  many  years.  He  had  come 
back  only  two  years  before  to  put  all 
he  had  saved  and  all  he  had  learned 
into  the  old  weekly  which  had  faith¬ 
fully  recorded  all  his  comings  and 
goings  from  his  earliest  college 
days.  Motherless  from  boyhood,  he 
had  adored  Marcia  Redfield  all  his 
life  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  Nick  and 
Jerry  and  Rusty  had  been  his 
younger  brothers  and  sister,  and 
little  Jenny  he  had  carried  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  two  walked  on.  Carter’s  hat 
still  in  his  hand,  and  his  thick  sandy 
hair  ruffled  by  the  keen  October 
wind. 

“  It’s  great  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  all  to  myself  like  this,”  the 
young  man  said,  as  they  neared 
Eastfield,  after  the  two-mile  walk 
from  the  outskirts  where  the  Red- 
fields  lived.  “  Let’s  see — we’ve  men¬ 
tioned  Nick  and  Jerry  and  the  paper, 
the  new  linotype  machine,  the  local 
elections,  the  political  situation,  the 
advisability  of  my  getting  a  new  suit 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
paper  and  labour  has  gone  up,  and 
— well,  I  think  everything  except 
Rusty.  She  skipped  me  with  a  line 
of  type  this  week,  something  about 
a  senior  play  in  which  she  had 
practically  all  the  parts.” 


His  tone  was  casual,  but  his  hearer 
understood  that  this  omitted  subject 
was  by  far  the  most  important  of  all. 

“  This  week’s  letter  was  full  of 
the  play,  too,”  Rusty’s  mother  told 
him.  "  If  R.  R.  R.,  as  she  loves  to 
sign  herself,  weren’t  so  quick  at 
studying,  she  never  could  get  up  her 
part  and  keep  her  school  work  up  at 
the  same  time.  But  she  seems  to  be 
glorying  in  this  part,  which  fits  her 
pretty  well.  Wouldn’t  you  think 
she’d  made  a  convincing  small  boy — 
'  Micky  ’  by  name  ?  You  know  she 
always  wants  to  play  male  parts, 
but  seldom  can  because  she  hasn’t 
the  height,  though  she  can  assume 
a  magnificent  bass  voice  upon 
occasion.” 

“  I’ll  say  she  can,”  Carter  mur¬ 
mured,  chuckling  at  a  recollection 
of  one  of  Rusty’s  girlhood  pranks 
when  she  had — at  midnight — 
deceived  an  investigating  neighbour 
into  thinking  she  was  her  own  father 
at  an  upper  window. 

"  The  only  thing  that  bothers  her 
seems  to  be  the  management  of  that 
crop  of  red  curls.  She  threatens  to 
bob  her  hair - ” 

An  alarmed  masculine  protest 
interrupted. 

“  Great  Scott  !  You  won’t  let  her 
do  that !  ” 

“  My  dear  Andy,  if  she  decided  to 
do  it  the  scissors  would  be  cutting 
into  it  even  as  we  talk.  But  it  seems 
that  the  thought  of  what  I — and 
possibly  you — would  say  has  held 
her  hand.” 

"  Me  ?  Did  she  mention  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  merely  recall  that 
you  and  she  have  held  certain  argu¬ 
ments  upon  the  subject  in  the 
past.” 

"  I  hope  she  doesn’t  recall  ’em.  If 
she  thought  I  was  against  it  she 
most  certainly  would  do  it,”  declared 
the  young  man. 

"  Not  necessarily.  You  have 
more  influence  over  her  than  most 
people.  Do  you  imagine  Rusty 
would  contribute  to  any  newspaper 
but  yours  in  her  busy  senior  year  ?  ” 

"  Don’t  you  think  she  would  ?  ” 

"I  do  not.  But  I’m  stopping 
here,  Andy,  and  I’ll  say  Good-night. 
It’s  good  to  have  met  you.  You’re 
always  next  to  Nick  and  Jerry, 
you  know,  as  my  adopted  son. 

She  had  paused  in  front  of  a  small 
house  where,  as  Carter  knew,  lived 
an  elderly  couple  house-bound  by 
infirmity  the  year  round.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  they  would  be  the  lighter 
of  heart  for  her  visit. 
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IV. 

Mrs.  Tracy  Rowe  scanned  her  son’s 
plate  anxiously. 

“  Felix,  you  haven’t  eaten  a  thing  ! 
All  you  want  is  coffee.” 

“  Eaten  all  I  want,  thank  you.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  have  an  egg,  if 
you  don’t  care  for  the  porridge  or 
fish  ?  Eggs  are  so  strengthening. 
Nora,  bring  Mr.  Felix - ” 

Felix  Rowe  lifted  a  languid  thin 
hand. 

"  No  eggs,  please.” 

“  A  glass  of  milk,  then.  Felix, 
if  you  knew  how  you  worry  me - ” 

At  the  other  side  of  the  table  Tracy 
Rowe  lifted  a  bothered  glance  from 
the  voluminous  sheets  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  which  he  was  hurriedly 
scanning. 

"For  goodness’  sake,  Bessie,  why 
can’t  you  let  him  alone  ?  ”  he 
growled.  “  If  he  can’t  eat  he  can’t, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

"  But  that’s  just  why  he’s  so 
nervous.  His  nerves  need  feeding — 
that’s  what  Dr.  Leaver  said.  But 
no  stimulants.” 

"  Bother  Dr.  Leaver.  Coffee’s  not  a 
stimulant.  Take  your  coffee,  Felix, 
and  then  come  on  down  to  the  office 
with  me.  That’ll  give  you  something 
to  think  of  till  train-time,  anyhow.” 

“  Thanks,  father.  I  think  I’ll  stay 
quiet  till  train- time — if  I  go  at  all.” 

"  Well,  don’t  go  if  you  don’t  want 
to.”  Mr.  Rowe  put  down  his  paper 
and  looked  as  anxiously  at  his  son 
as  his  wife  had  done,  though  he 
didn’t  mean  to  let  it  show.  His  face 
was  fat  where  hers  was  thin,  therefore 
he  couldn’t  look  as  harried  as  she,  in 
any  case,  which  was  a  blessing.  “  1 
haven’t  thought  much  of  the  plan 
any  of  the  time.  I  paid  Leaver  to 
treat  you  himself,  not  to  send  you 
off  to  some  country  doctor — which 
is  all  this  Brown  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

“  Burns,”  his  wife  corrected  him. 
"  He  told  us  some  queer  thing  about 
the  man  having  red  hair — they 
call  him  ‘  Red  Pepper  Burns.’  That 
doesn't  sound  to  me  like  any  first- 
class  man — a  nickname  like  that. 
What  I  really  think  is  that  Dr. 
Leaver  is  hopeless  of  doing  anything 
for  Felix,  so  he  sends  him  off  to  this 
man - ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  this  Burns  is  a 
good  man,”  her  husband  interposed 
hastily.  "  Only  I’d  rather  have 
Felix  around  here.  My  idea  is  if  he’d 
just  forget  his  nerves  he’d  be  all  right. 
If  you  don't  want  to  go  away  there, 
Felix,  suppose  you  come  down  to 


the  office  with  me,  and  we’ll  see  if 
we  can’t  find  something  to  interest 
you.  There’s  an  important  con¬ 
ference  on  to-day,  and  some  big 
men  coming ;  you  could  sit  in  a 
corner,  it’d  take  your  mind  off  your¬ 
self.  That’s  all  jmu  need — get  your 
mind  off  yourself.  You  brood  too 
much.  A  fellow  can’t  brood - ” 

It  was  the  thousandth  time  Tracy 
Rowe  had  said  it.  It  was  the  ten 
thousandth  time  Bessie  Rowe  had 
said  the  sort  of  thing  she  had  to  say. 
If  Felix  would  eat — would  feed  his 
nerves — -would  think  of  something 
besides  himself — would  go  down  to 
the  office  and  take  an  interest — - — - 

That  was  all  they  could  do  for  him. 
Felix  got  up  abruptly  from  the 
table  with  the  idea  that  if  he  had  to 
hear  it  again  he  should  go  to  pieces 
utterly  and  finally. 

"I’m  going.  I  promised  Leaver  I’d 
try  this  Dr.  Burns.  If  you’d  stop 
fussing  about  me  there’d  be  more 
chance - 

And  then  he  went  out  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  somehow 
kept  himself  from  slamming  it 
violently  in  their  anxious  stupid 
faces.  For  they  were,  both  of  them, 
just  plain  stupid  ;  and  he  knew  it. 

The  moment  the  door  closed 
behind  her  son  Mrs.  Rowe  began  to 
cry. 

Upstairs,  in  his  own  room — a  large 
square  room,  with  a  bath  -  room 
adjoining — Felix  was  beginning  to 
pack  the  small  leather-covered  trunk 
which  had  come  back  with  him  a 
year  before  from  Paris.  It  was  travel- 
worn  —  as  good  leather  may  be, 
which  renders  it  more  suggestive  of 
worldly  adventure — -with  the  remains 
of  many  labels  still  clinging  to  it 
here  and  there.  Dr.  Leaver  had  told 
his  patient  to  go  prepared  to  remain 
for  some  months,  and  had  urged  his 
taking  whatsoever  effects  would  help 
to  keep  him  contented.  Once  such 
a  suggestion  would  have  set  Felix 
taking  down  books  from  shelves, 
opening  desk  drawers  for  writing 
materials  in  large  quantities ;  even 
to  putting  in  such  comforts  as  a 
small  electric  lamp  for  his  bedside, 
and  fittings  for  the  temporary  desk 
he  would  need  to  equip  when  he 
reached  his  destination.  Yet  to-day, 
after  he  had  emptied  the  contents 
of  two  drawers  into  the  tray,  folded 
a  couple  of  suits,  and  hunted  out 
some  gloves  and  handkerchiefs,  he 
sat  staring  at  the  trunk  as  if  he 
could  think  of  nothing  more  with 
which  to  fill  it  out. 


“  Felie,  want  me  to  help  you 
pack  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Rowe  had  bathed  her  eyes  and 
reinforced  herself  with  a  fresh  hand¬ 
kerchief.  F[er  pointed  nose  was 
still  red  with  her  weeping  and  her 
hand  trembled  on  the  door-knob,  but 
her  tone  was  plaintively  cheerful. 
She  came  in  rather  timidly,  as  if 
she  didn’t  know  how  this  stjrange  son 
of  hers  might  meet  her  advances.  He 
was  never  anything  but  polite  to  her 
— never  had  been  so  since  he  had 
first  returned  from  the  good  boys’ 
school  to  which  he  had  insisted  on 
going,  and  from  which  he  brought 
away  new  ideals  of  filial  behaviour. 
But  she  had  never  been  able  to  come 
very  near  him — he  had  always 
courteously  held  her  off.  Since  his 
breakdown  after  the  war  he  had 
retreated  an  incredible  distance  not 
only  from  her  but  from  his  whole 
environment. 

He  had  been,  she  thought,  a 
beautiful  boy ;  his  features  were 
uncommonly  attractive — once.  His 
face  still  showed  a  certain  distinction 
of  looks  ;  but  his  skin  was  so  sallow, 
his  eyes  so  circled  with  dark  shadows, 
his  mouth  set  in  such  a  line  of  un¬ 
happy  obstinacy,  that  his  whole 
aspect  was  still  to  his  mother  un¬ 
familiar,  even  alien.  His  thin  figure, 
of  a  medium  height,  was  stooped  ; 
his  chest  was  slightly  hollowed. 
Looking  at  him  one  would  expect  to 
hear  him  cough  hollowly.  He  didn’t 
cough;  the  doctors  said  that  with  care 
he  would  never  break  down  that  way. 

Felix  barely  glanced  up  as  his 
mother  came  in. 

‘‘I’m  packed,”  he  stated  briefly. 
“  Thank  you,”  he  added,  remember¬ 
ing.  He  had  risen  slowly  to  his  feet  ; 
his  mother  never  could  get  over  his 
showing  her  this  deference. 

“  Don’t  stand  up,  dear,”  she 
hastened  to  say.  “  You  aren’t  very 
strong,  and  you’ve  got  quite  a 
journey  before  you.  How’d  you  like 
it  if  ” — she  hesitated,  afraid  to 
suggest  her  accompanying  him,  and 
turned  the  sentence  into  something 
else — How’d  you  like  it  if  I  just 
looked  over  what  you’ve  put  in, 
and  sec  if  you’ve  left  out  any¬ 
thing?  A  man  isn’t  very  good 
at  packing  —  leastways, 
father  isn’t.” 

“  Everything  1  need  is 
in,”  Felix  assured  her. 

“  I’m  not  taking  anyr 
more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  I  may  not 
stay  very  long.” 


“  On  but  you  must  stay  as  long  as 
Dr.  Burns  thinks  best,”  she  said,  in 
the  same  anxious  manner  with  which, 
it  seemed  to  him,  she  said  everything, 
and  which  irritated  him  to  madness. 
'  It’s  quite  a  journey  there,  and 
father  and  I  want  you  to  get  the 
good  of  it.  Whatever  he  says  for  you 
to  do,  you  want  to  do — especially 
your  food.  He’ll  likely  want  you  to 
eat  special  things  to  feed  your  nerves, 
and  it’ll  be  wrong  of  you,  Felix,  if, 
just  because  he  isn’t  there  to  see  that 
you  do  it,  you  don’t  do  it.  I  don’t 
know  where  you’re  going  to  be,  of 
course  ;  Dr.  Leaver  said  he’d  leave 
that  to  Dr.  Burns,  but  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  with  him.  It’ll  be  some 
nice  place,  and  I  hope  the  cooking 
will  be  good.  But  even  if  it  isn’t  as 
tempting  as  our  home  cooking,  you 
want  to  eat,  Felix.  And  milk  you 
always  can  drink.  People  can  live 
on  milk  if  they  take  enough,  and 
it’s  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
nerves.  If  you - ” 

Felix  had  reached  the  end. 

“  If  you  don’t  stop  telling  me  what 
to  eat,  mother,”  he  said,  between  his 
teeth,  “  I’ll  go  to  bed  and  stay  there. 
I  know  you  mean  it  for  my  good,  but 
I  simply  can’t  stand  another  word 
about  it.” 

As  he  looked  at  her  the  weak 
tears  began  to  flow  again  from 
under  her  reddened  lids. 

Some  hours  later,  having 
somehow  lived  through 
the  day,  Felix  stood  in 
the  hall,  ready  to  go. 

At  the  moment  he 
was  alone,  both  his 
father  and  his 
mothe  r — w  h  o 
were  to  go 
with  him  to 
the  sta- 
t  i  o  n  — 
having 
gone 
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Mrs.  Eyre  is  well 
known  to  our 
musical  readers. 

She  and  three  of 
her  daughters 
recently  made  a 
Concert  Tour  in 
Sweden. 

¥ 

-Mrs.  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad’s  article, 
which  we  publish 
this  month,  will 
be  ofgreat  interest 
to  all  who  have  to 
do  with  children. 

The  late  Joseph 
Conrad  was  one 
of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  present- 
day  novelists. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

¥ 

Photo  by  Elliott  and  Fry. 


THREE  OF  THE  CLEVER  DAUGHTERS  OF 
MRS.  ALFRED  J.  EYRE. 

Miss  Ruth  Eyre,  Pianist.  Miss  Margery  Eyre, 
Cellist  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Street).  Miss  Phyllis  Eyre, 
Violinist  (Mrs.  Clarence  Elliott). 


Miss  Florence  Austral  has  won 
fresh  laurels  this  year  for  her 
wonderful  rendering  of  Wagner’s 
most  difficult  music. 


MISS  FLORENCE  AUSTRAL, 

The  brilliant  young  Australian  who  is  now  in 
the  front  rank  of  Operatic  Singers. 

Photo  ly  Harris  and  Brooks. 


MISS  MONICA  CORFIELD, 

Who  is  in  charge  of  the  West  Kensington  Hostel  (under  the  direction  of  the  Actor’s 
Church  Union)  for  the  children  of  touring  members  of  the  theatrical  profession. 

Photo  by  Photopress. 
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THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  INGE  AND 
HIS  DAUGHTER  CATHARINE. 


Photo  by 
Photopress. 


MRS.  G.  J.  KIRKCALDY,  A  DAUGHTER  Photo  by 

OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  Vanity  k. 

ROBERTSON  NICOI.L. 


The  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  literary 
men  of  the  day.  His 
daughter,  who  com¬ 
bines  the  brightness 
and  grace  of  a  most 
exceptional  mother, 
with  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  of  her  father, 
has,  we  hope,  a 
splendid  future 
before  her. 


Mrs.  Kirkcaldy  is 
a  daughter  of  the 
famous  editor  of  The 
British  Weekly ,  who 
was  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Her 
mother,  Lady  Robert¬ 
son  Nicoll,  has  also 
remarkable  charm, 
and  a  most  winning 
personality. 


THE  EARL  OF  BIRKENHEAD  WITH  HIS  DAUGHTER  Photo  by 

PAMELA  ON  BOARD  HIS  YACHT  AT  COWES.  Kirks,  CoweS. 


MR.  “PLUM"  WARNER,  THE  FAMOUS  CRICKETER,  Photo  by 

with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Central  News. 
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Hy  €OMHE  U.  WELL! 


Whether  we  work  for  a  living 
or  not,  most  of  us  come  to 
the  end  of  the  day  with  bodies 
exhausted,  spirits  below  par, 
and  little,  if  any,  reserve 
strength  left  as  a  surplus  against  the  heavy  demands 
of  the  next  day. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  of  us  find 
ourselves  chronically  tired  is  because  we  drive  our 
tacks — which  are  our  daily  tasks— with  sledge-hammers 
instead  of  tack-hammers,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
lighter  implement  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
effectively  and  with  infinitely  less  fatigue  than  the  sledge. 

Paradoxical  as  the  thought  may  appear,  until  we 
grasp  it  firmly  by  the  shoulder  and  look  it  sternly  in 
the  eye,  it  is  seldom  the  things  we  do  that  tire  us  ;  it  is 
the  way  we  do  the  things  we  do  not  do,  day  after  da}', 
year  after  year,  that  brings  us  finally  to  chronic  fatigue, 
insomnia,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  nervous  dyspepsia, 
neurasthenia,  and  kindred  danger  spots  upon^which 
rests  that  fabled  foot  not  yet  in  the  grave. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  who  are  “  dead  tired  ” 
at  night  is  that  we  have  failed  to  adopt  a  consistent 
attitude  towards  effort  expended 
and  result  obtained.  We  try  too 
hard  ! 

We  are  not  skilled  craftsmen  in  the 
complex  art  of  living  and  working. 

We  work  first  and  think  last,  heedless 
of  the  fact  that  mental  chaos  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  our1  weariness. 

We  are  like  bungling  workmen  who 
pile  bricks  and  timbers,  nails,  mortar 
and  tools  all  in  one  conglomerate  pile 
ancf  then  attempt  to  erect  a  building 
without  a  plan,  stressing  the  virtue  of 
trying,  of  pulling  with  might  and  main, 
hauling  and  hammering  and  banging, 
rather  than  the  craftsmanship  of 
building: 

We  often  Measure  Success  by 
our  subsequent  Misery. 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  prob¬ 
ably  the  majority  of  us  secretly 
measure  the  success  of  any  achieve¬ 
ment  by  our  subsequent  misery.  We 
all  know  women  who  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  spring-cleaning  has 
been  thoroughly  done  unless  they  are 
in  bed  with  a  splitting  headache  or  a 
crippled  back.  As  for  the  men  folk, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  lawn 
has  not  been  properly  mowed  and 
clipped  unless  there  follows  a  post 
mortem  over  blistered  hands  and  an 
over-heated  body. 

This  idea  of  using  a  sledge-hammer 
for  driving  even  the  smallest  tack 
apparently  entered  the  consciousness 
of  every  properly  brought  up  youngster 
in  the  days  of  perky  hair  bows  and 


first  knickers.  Back  with  the 
proper  way  to  hold  our  fork 
we  were  imbued  with  this 
idea  of  not  being  able  to 
make  a  really  good  job  of 
anything  unless  we  worked  hard.  “  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 

4 

Reducing  the  Wear  and 
Tear  of  Life. 

To-day  our  fists  are  still  clenched ;  our  muscles  are 
taut ;  our  loins  girded  day  and  night.  We  are  working 
furiously  at  this  business  of  living,  constantly  using  a 
pound  of  precious  energy  when  an  ounce  of  the  right 
kind  would  be  sufficient.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  started  in  the  right  direction,  but  in  our 
own  belief  that  by  running  all  the  way  we  shall  arrive 
more  quickly  at  our  particular  destination. 

We  arrive,  of  course,  but  in  what  condition  ? 

In  discussing  this  subject  of  accomplishment  with  the 
least  waste  of  energy,  an  eminent  neurologist  has  said — 
“  Obviously,  there  is  nothing  worth  doing,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be,  that  is  not  worth  doing  well,  but 
the  term  ‘  well  ’  must  include  more  than  just  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  gross  result  in  view.  Of 
course,  it  must  mean  this,  but  it  must 
also  mean  attainment  without  waste 
of  effort,  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
skill  rather  than  crude  force.” 

Tack-hammers  for  tacks  —  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  spikes  ! 

We  Need  to  Classify  our 
Work  and  our  Play. 

It  is  amazing,  once  we  think  this 
idea  through,  how  few  spikes  the 
average  person  is  called  upon  to  drive 
throughout  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The 
important  thing,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  an  ability  to  classify  our  work,  our 
play,  even  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
placing  each  exactly  where  it  belongs 
in  the  great  scheme  of  things  and 
granting  to  it  only  such  time  and 
energy  as  it  is  honestly  worth.  Once 
we  form  this  habit  of  ticketing  tasks 
accurately,  and  acquire  something  of 
the  technique  of  using  our  physical 
and  mental  equipment,  we  shall  reduce 
the  wear  and  tear  of  existence  to  the 
minimum. 

Unless  our  attention  is  called  to  a 
leak  in  the  water  system,  we  do  not 
realise  the  necessity  of  sending  for  the 
plumber.  If  we  know  of  the  leaks 
and  do  not  stop  them,  we  should  not 
complain  of  waste  of  water.  Man}' 
men  and  women  who  would  not 
tolerate  a  dripping  tap  or  a  loosened 
gas  jet,  or  allow  even  a  small  quantity 
of  good  food  to  be  wasted,  are  crimin¬ 
ally  extravagant  with  their  most 
priceless  possession — vitality. 
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Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  obvious  sources  of 
physical  waste,  considering  first  the  almost  universal 
habit  of  being  troubled  about  many  things  when  only 
one  thing  (at  a  time  at  least)  is  needful. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  cat. 
No  cat  that  ever  raised  a  succession  of  nondescript 
families,  or  warned  the  rats  from  a  barn,  or  kept  the 
neighbours’  larder  emptied  of  meat,  ever  suffered  from 
a  nervous  breakdown,  or  was  carried  off,  meowing,  to 
a  rest  cure. 

While  the  career  of  a  mere  cat  cannot  be  held  up 
before  the  world  as  an  example  of  brilliant  achievement, 
her  technique  of  living  is  so  nearly  perfect  and  so  worthy 
of  emulation,  that  it  deserves  mention. 

Instinctively  a  cat — almost  any  animal,  in  fact — 
works  at  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  it  gives  to  that 
one  thing  only  such  energy  as  is  necessary  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  While  she  is  eating  a  delicious  morsel  of 
liver,  the  cat  is  not  writhing  inwardly  for  fear  some 
other  cat  will  beat  her  to  the  nearest  unfastened  larder 
door.  When  she  feeds  her  kittens,  eyes  blinking  sleepily, 
limbs  sprawled,  she  ligs  relaxed  to  the  last  claw.  Not 
a  troublesome  thought  about  a  ruthless  hand  waiting 
to  drown  her  precious  infants  ;  not  a  muscle  flexed  for 
the  mouse  which  may  never  slip  out  of  its  hole.  She 
does  not  believe  in  worrying.  Her  immediate  task 
accomplished  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  plumps 
herself  into  the  middle  of  somebody’s  soft  new  hat  and 
sleeps  ;  but  when  a  mouse  does  appear, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  move  fast, 
she  is  off  like  lightning. 

Two  Types  of 
Mothers. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  two  types  of 
mothers — the  one  who  is  utterly  fatigued 
by  night  with  the  care  of  one  small 
infant,  and  the  other  who  rears  a  brood 
of  healthy  happy  youngsters  with  appar¬ 
ently  very  little  wear  and  tear  upon 
herself. 

The  difference  in  mothers  is  usually 
a  difference  in  method,  either  instinctive 
or  acquired,  rather  than  in  superior 
physical  endurance.  One  mother  keeps 
the  brakes  on  herself  continually,  up 
hill  and  down,  while  the  other  uses  hers 
only  for  emergency. 

In  the  latter  category  belongs  a  cer¬ 
tain  mother  of  four  noisy  youngsters 
who  not  only  cares  for  them,  but  keeps 
house  as  well.  Her  calm  lovely  face, 
youthful  figure,  and  seemingly  inex¬ 
haustible  endurance,  were  a  mystery  to 
her  friends,  until  a  neighbour  ran  in  to 
see  her  one  hot  summer  afternoon. 

“  From  the  open  door,”  the  neighbour 
related,  “  I  discovered  her  sound  asleep 
in  the  living-room.  Her  usually  digni¬ 
fied  form  was  literally  draped  over  an 
easy  chair.  One  pink  ginghamed  arm 
was  hooked  over  the  arm  of  the  chair 
with  utter  abandon.  The  children 
played  at  her  feet.  On  the  floor  beside 
her  was  a  bulging  darning  bag.  In  a 
flash  I  realised  that  it  was  this  habit 
of  snatching  rest  when  she  could  that 


Tacks  naaal  Sledge-hammers 

kept  her  going.”  Feeling  like  a  thief  who  had  stumbled 
inadvertently  into  a  sanctuary,  the  neighbour  turned 
upon  her  heels  and  fled. 

While  the  admonition  to  “  relax  ”  has  become  so 
commonplace  that  its  very  triteness  works  against  it. 
the  disciples  of  relaxation  preach  a  true  gospel  never 
theless.  Human  dynamos  like  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  relaxing  as  few 
men  have,  know  the  secret  of  banking  the  fires  beneath 
the  kettle  when  no  steam  is  needed.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  their  kettles  so  seldom  boil  dry. 

Try  to  get  from  under 
your  Burdens. 

Many  executives  who  work  at  terrific  tension  owe 
their  lives  to  their  ability  to  get  from  under  their 
burdens  frequently.  These  periods  of  rest  are  snatched 
in  trains  en  route  to  their  offices — any  time  or  any  place 
where  there  is  a  chance  to  shift  the  pack  off  their  backs 
even  for  a  moment. 

It  is  the  constant  dripping  that  wears  away  the 
stone. 

If  there  is  anything  more  fatiguing  than  driving  tacks 
with  sledge-hammers,  it  is  driving  nothing  with  sledge¬ 
hammer  blows.  Most  of  us  are  guilty  of  this  pernicious 
habit  of  misdirecting  our  energies.  While  we  are  washing 
the  breakfast  dishes  we  are  finishing  Mary’s  frock, 
preparing  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  selecting  birthday 
presents,  and  worrying  with  the  baby  through  his  entire 
second  year. 

Since  we  usually  accompany  mental 
processes  with  more  or  less  nervous 
energy  and  muscular  contraction,  unless 
we  control  ourselves,  by  the  time  the 
last  pan  is  put  away  our  face  is  screwed 
into  a  tight  wad  and  our  back  is  aching. 
In  half-an-hour  we  have  wasted  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  to  have  carried  us  through 
a  fair  day’s  work. 

Examples  of  the  way  we  squander  our 
strength  in  almost  everything  we  do  are 
innumerable.  We  start  out  for  a  walk. 
Instead  of  confining  our  motions  chiefly 
to  our  legs,  while  the  rest  of  us  follows 
along  rhythmically  enjoying  the  scenery, 
we  unconsciously  propel  ourselves  with 
the  aid  of  our  solar  plexus,  helping  the 
good  work  along  perhaps  by  the  aid  of 
our  necks  and  shoulder  blades.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  of  us  find  walking  ex¬ 
tremely  tiresome. 

We  watch  a  scene  or  demonstration, 
not  only  with  our  eyes,  but  with  every 
fibre  of  our  tense  beings — and  wonder 
why  we  go  home  exhausted. 

We  fidget  when  we  might  sit  still, 
push  the  trains  that  carry  us  to  our 
business,  hold  back  'buses  when  they 
start  down  hill,  drive  the  car  for  the 
chauffeur,  write  with  our  eyes  squinted 
and  toes  curled,  endure  a  pain  in  our 
ankle  by  wrinkling  our  brows  and  setting 
our  teeth.  We  twiddle  with  everything 
we  get  our  hands  upon. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
First,  we  can  teach  ourselves  to  make 
effort  intelligent  rather  than  blindly 
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automatic.  To  the  person  who  is  driven  blindly  by 
uncontrolled  nervous  energy,  this  harnessing  up  of 
rampant  vitality  is  a  seemingly  impossible  task.  It  is 
not  so  difficult  as  it  appears,  however,  since  it  consists 
merely  in  forming  the  habit  of  thinking 
first  and  acting  afterwards — but  acting 
according  to  definite  instructions  from 
headquarters, 

As  a  result  of  this  mental  poise,  the 
stress  will  be  removed  from  nerves  and 
muscles  many  times  each  day,  until  we 
become  habituated  o  repose.  After  a 
while  those  portions  of  our  bodies  not 
actively  engaged  will  automatically  amble 
off  to  the  side  lines  to  lounge  at  ease 
until  we  signal  them  into  the  game. 

When  we  reach  this  point  of  consciously 
directing  our  effort,  a  day’s  work  will 
be  merely  a  day’s  work  and  not  a 
hectic  melee  of  jumbled  and  exhausting 
labour. 

Other  important  details  in  connection 
with  this  subject  are  dealt  with  by 
the  Editor,  in  her  recent  book,  Mending  Your  Nerves. 

Our  War  Paint  is 
Always  On. 

A  woman  who  has  reared  a  large  family,  done  much 
of  her  own  housework,  meanwhile  keeping  up  mentally 
to  the  standards  of  exacting  friends,  and  who  is,  at  sixty, 
more  poised  and  considerably  more  robust  than  the 
average  debutante,  has  evolved  a  unique  philosophy 
that  is  worth  passing  on. 

“  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  life,”  she  says,  “  working 
on  the  theory  that  my  body  is  a  telephone  system  with 
the  switchboard  in  my  head.  My  mind  is  chief  operator. 
It  is  also  a  kind  of  mental  and  moral  centre. 

“  When  I  was  younger  the  calls  fairly  tumbled  over 
each  other.  The  signal-lights  blinked  so  constantly 
that  I’d  get  desperate  once  in  a  while  and  find  myself 
connecting  the  wrong  wires.  I  would  be  ill  from  exhaus¬ 


tion.  I  soon  learned  that  it  was  confusion  and  indecision 
that  made  me  weary  of  body  and  frayed  of  mind. 

"  I’ve  discovered  that  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
unimportant  claims  upon  your  time  and  thought  - 
regular  little  sponges  for  drinking  up 
your  energy — your  natural  springs  of 
vitality  have  a  chance  to  dam  themselves 
up  into  one  big  reservoir  of  potential 
power. 

“  I’ve  learned,  too,  that  the  minute 
I  feel  myself  indispensable  to  anything  or 
anybody  it’s  time  to  pack  my  little  bag 
and  slip  off  to  some  country  place.  At 
precisely  the  moment  when  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  me  to  leave — I  go ! 
It  takes  a  lot  out  of  your  conceit  to  find 
how  really  unnecessary  you  are,  but  it 
adds  years  to  your  life  and  peace  to  your 
soul.  I  would  rather  be  a  hundred  per 
cent,  woman  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
time  than  a  fifty  per  cent,  woman  all  the 
time.” 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  we 
have  of  driving  tacks  with  sledge-hammers  is  in  keeping 
ourselves  always  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  We 
are  in  full  regimentals,  our  war  paint  on,  awaiting  the 
roll  of  distant  drums  to  summon  us  to  action. 

This  habit  of  maintaining  an  army  on  our  own  pre¬ 
mises  when  there  are  no  war  clouds  on  the  horizon  is 
an  expensive  business.  Considering  the  fact  that  there 
is  always  more  peace  than  war,  the  wise  course,  if  ve 
would  avoid  undue  expenditure  of  strength,  is  to  depend 
upon  getting  volunteers  when  they  are  needed. 

As  a  nation  we  are  self  starters,  live  wires.  As  indi¬ 
viduals  we  are  nervously  over-mobilised.  We  are  always 
sending  a  regiment  when  a  constable  would  do,  and 
attacking  with  a  sledge-hammer  an  inoffensive  tack. 
But  we  will  find  ourselves  and  others  infinitely  easier 
and  more  restful  if  we  render  only  to  spikes  the  sledge¬ 
hammer,  and  to  tacks  only  a  tack-hammer. 


Friend,  dear  friend,  the 
good  God  understood 
The  need  of  human-kind 
when  He  made  love. 

He  knew  we  could  not 
live  in  loneliness; 

And  so  He  gave  us  mortal 
love  and  drew  us  near 
to  Him. 

He  felt  the  joy  of  friend¬ 
ship  here  on  earth 
And  knew  what  friend 
will  give  to  friend — 
Even  his  life. 

K.  Barnes. 


I  wandered  round  the  hills 
One  autumn  day, 

And  many  friends  I  met 
Along  the  way. 

Such  happy  times  we  spent 
Together  there, 

Beneath  the  deep  blue  sky 
And  sunshine  fair. 

Dear,  valued  friends,  to  whom 
So  much  I  owe, 

Since  as  a  child  their  charm 
I  learnt  to  know. 

And  through  the  grown-up  years 
When  problems  pressed, 

In  their  pure  presence  found 
Healing  and  rest. 

I  met  the  Autumn  Breeze. 

A  year  had  flown 
Since  last  I  had  a  chat 
With  him  alone. 

The  tall  brown  waving  grass, 
With  perfume  sweet, 


Frolicked  in  gleeful  mood 
About  my  feet. 

My  friend,  the  Merry  Stream, 
Hastened  along, 

Singing  among  the  stones 
Her  joyous  song. 

The  soft  white  floating  clouds  : 

The  distant  sea  : 

Each  had  some  secret  tale 
To  tell  to  me. 

I  told  my  secrets  too  ; 

For  I  knew  well 
These  wayside  friends  of  mine 
Would  never  tell. 

They  softly  kissed  my  hair. 

And  gently  wooed 
Away  my  anxious  thoughts 
And  doubting  mood. 

They  took  me  by  the  hand, 
And  showed  me  where 
The  happy  moments  wait 
For  all  to  share. 


They  told  of  precious  gifts, 

That  oftimes  hide 
Among  the  common  things 
By  Life’s  roadside. 

Across  the  sunny  slopes 
My  thoughts  they  led, 
Upward,  toward  the  heights 
Where  angels  tread. 

I  almost  heard  their  songs 
And  felt  their  wings, 

I  almost  caught  a  glimpse 
Of  heavenly  things. 

As  to  my  wayside  friends 
I  said,  “  Good-night,” 

And  took  my  homeward  way 
Through  fading  light, 

I  knew,  in  sky  and  stream 
And  winds  at  play, 

That  God  had  talked  to  me 
That  autumn  day. 

Olive  Margaret  Russell. 
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men. 

A  Victorian 
of  Culture. 

He  did  have 
an  air  of  Victo¬ 
rian  austerity, 
with  his  long 
face,  his  longish 
nose,  his  high¬ 
boned  cheeks, 
his  deep-set 
eyes,  his  spa¬ 
cious  forehead, 


You  will  have  heard  the  name 
Grant  Duff.  It  stood  for  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  very  distinguished  M.P.,  and 
generally  an  accepted  counsellor  to  the 
nation.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  years  as  member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs,  and  the  speeches  which  he 
delivered  to  his  constituents  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “  Elgin  Speeches.” 

He  was  a  Liberal,  of  a  Whig  type  of 
thinking,  and  eventually  he  went  to 
India  as  Governor  of  Bombay.  Finally 
he  was  the  friend  (being  a  cultured 
man,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of 
position  as  well  as  a  legislator)  of  nearly 
all  the  distinguished  Victorians.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  was  no  doubt  the  most 
notable  diarist  of  our  time,  and  that  is 
how  we  are  concerned  with  him  here. 

He  had  his 
London  home  in 
an  old  house  on 
the  Chelsea  Em¬ 
bankment,  not 
far  from  where 
Carlyle  lived, 
and  I  remember 
very  well  going 
to  see  him  there. 

He  was  in  his 
library,  a  large 
quiet  room  full 
of  books  which 
manifested  that 
they  were  the 
possessions  of  a 
bookman  and 
not  merely  there 
to  be  looked  at. 

He  welcomed 
me  cordially,  al¬ 
though  he  knew 
I  was  going  to 
have  a  talk  with 
him  about  his 
diary  ;  and  he 
made  me  at 
home  at  once, 
for  he  had  the 
homely  way 
which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  even 
austere  Scots¬ 


which  he  filled  in  every  day,  and 
another  one  which  he  wrote  out  fully 
when  he  had  accumulated  a  certain 
amount  of  material  in  the  small  one. 
He  brought  his  diary  down  to  January 
23rd,  1901,  the  date  on  which  King 
Edward  held  his  first  Privy  Council 
with  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff 
present. 

< 

The  Fullest  Victorian  Diary 
that  has  been  Published. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is 
almost  to  a  certainty  the  fullest  Victorian 
diary  that  has  been  published,  except, 
indeed.  Queen  Victoria’s,  and  that  the 
man  who  kept  it  was  a  man  worth 
seeing  and  worth  hearing  about.  He  said 
that  people,  .even  his  own  friends,  often 
spoke  of  him  as  the  modern  Pepys,  but, 
with  a  laugh,  he  added  that  he  was 

afraid  he  did 
not  come  up 
to  that  .descrip¬ 
tion.  His  diary 
scarcely  had  the 
characteristics 
of  Pepys’  but 
rather,  he 
thought,  cor¬ 
responded  to 
the  second  most 
famous  diary  in 
English  litera¬ 
ture,  that  of 
John  Evelyn. 
Evelyn’s  diary, 
like  his,  was  a 
simple  effort  at 
an  intimate  pic 
ture  of  the 
writer’s  own 
time  and  the 
people  he  had 
known. 
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and  his  grey  hair  and  his  beard.  He  had, 

1  recollect,  very  nervous,  artistic  hands, 
with  long  fingers  which  moved  quickly 
now  and  then  when  he  spoke,  especially 
when  he  was  very  interested  in  some 
subject.  He  was  an  admirable  talker, 
being  grave  when  gravity  was  the  right 
note,  lighter  when  a  story  or  an  anecdote 
with  humour  in  it  happened  to  come 
along. 

He  told  me  that  he  began  his  famous 
diary,  which  you  may  read  in  ever  so 
many  volumes  published  by  John 
Murray,  in  the  year  1847,  when  he  was 
going  up  to  Oxford  University.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  kept  two  diaries,  a  brief  one, 


AN  OLD  CHATEAU 
AT  THONON. 
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The  Great  Re¬ 
ward  for  Diary 
Keeping. 

How  many  of 
us  begin  to  keep 
diaries  ?  Ever 
so  many.  How 
many  of  us 
manage  to  keep 
them  for  any 
time  ?  Hardly 
any  of  us.  I 
put  this  to 
Grant  Duff,  and 
he  said :  ‘‘Well, 
the  keeping  of 
my  diary  has 
been  a  real 
pleasure.  You 
have  only  to 
acquire  the 
habit  of  jotting 
down  your 
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discretions,  but 
a  journal  of 
good  nature. 
For  that  reason 
he  had  made 
comparatively 
few  references  to 
politics,  because 
they  meant  con- 
troversy,  and 
that,  perhaps, 
was  a  hint  for 
other  people 
who  take  to  the 
diary  habit. 

The  Greatness 
of  the  Victorian 
Age. 

So  much  for 
the  “human 
document  ”  it¬ 
self,  and  now 
for  some  of  the 
things,  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  it,  which 
Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff  re¬ 
lated  to  me — for 
instance,  about 
the  literature 
and  the  literary 
men  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era.  He 
said  briefly  that 
the  Victorian 
age  had  been  a 
great  time  in 
literature,  but 
that  it  was  for 
future  genera¬ 
tions  to  map  out 
this  greatness, 
as  we  have 
mapped  out  the 


greatness  of  the 
Elizabethan 


THE  HAY  CART  I  A  SCENE  NEAR 
LAKE  GENEVA. 
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be  attracted  by 
him.  Before 
our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  over, 
however,  this 
feeling  had 
wholly  passed 
away.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  was 
not  attractive 
to  look  at,  but 
when  you  knew 
him  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  so.” 

That  was  a 
general  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  great 
novelist,  and  a 
particular  mem¬ 
ory  which  Grant 
Duff  took  away 
from  their  first 
meeting  had  to 
do  with  Louis 
Napoleon.  He 
asked  Dickens 
how  Bonaparte 
had  struck  him. 
Was  he  a  man 
of  character,  or 
ability,  or 
what  ? 

Dickens  an¬ 
swered  :  “  No,  I 
was  never  struck 
with  him  except 
once,  and  that 
was  when  he 
gave  rather  a 
clever-  account 
of  being  had  up 
at  Bow  Street.” 
What  that  inci¬ 
dent  could  have 
been  Grant  Duff 
did  not  know, 


doings  from  day  to  day,  or  every  few 
days,  and  it  soon  becomes  second  na¬ 
ture.  You  get  a  great  reward  for  that 
effort,  because  you  can  always 
renew,  in  the  written  pages, 
your  friendships  with  interest¬ 
ing  men  and  women.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  like  living  your  life 
over  again,  and  no  doubt  we 
all,  even  in  imagination,  enjoy 
that.” 

What  to  Put  into 
a  Diary. 

Here  clearly  was  an  authority 
to  ask  what  should  be  put  into 
a  diary,  supposing  a  man  or 
a  woman  had  the  courage  to  go  on 
keeping  it. 

His  answer  was  that  he  put  into  his 
own  diary  only  what  promised  to  be 
useful  to  himself  or  to  somebody  else, 
and  he  thought  that  was  a  good  rule  to 
go  upon.  He  never  meant  to  make  his 
journal  a  de¬ 
pository  of  in  »  •  > 


period.  For  himself,  he  thought  it  had 
been  a  privilege  to  live  in  such  a  time  as 
the  Victorian  age,  and' to  know  so  many 


People  who  had  had  a  part  in  shaping  it. 
He  spoke  of  some  of  those  men,  and  he 
dwelt  with  especial  kindness  on  Robert 
Browning,  the  poet,  of  whom  nearly  every 
Victorian  writer  has  said  that  he  was 
charming.  “  No,”  said  Grant  Duff, 
“  that  is  not  the  word  to  use  about 


Browning.  It  would  not  convey  the 
impression  which  he  left  upon  you. 
Personally  he  looked  more  like  a 
merchant  than  a  poet.  He  was 
a  virile  personality,  a  very  agree 
able  fellow,  and,  like  Thackeray, 
a  constant  diner-out.” 

A  Meeting  with 
Dickens. 

Of  Charles  Dickens,  Grant 
Duff  also  spoke  warmly  and 
cordially.  He  met  him  first  at 
a  little  house  which  Sir  Richard 
Owen,  the  zoologist,  had  in 
Richmond  Park.  After  dining 
together  the  guests  would  stroll 
out,  two  by  two,  on  the  garden  path 
ways  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  Grant 
Duff’s  companion  during  such  a  stroll 
was  Charles  Dickens. 

The  novelist’s  appearance,  he  recalled, 
did  not  at  first  impress  him  very 
favourably.  “  It  was  nothing  more  than 

that  I  simply 
did  not  seem  to 


What  a  blessing  it  is  to  love  books.  Everybody  must 
love  something,  and  I  know  of  no  objects  of  love  that 
give  such  substantial  and  unfailing  returns  as  books  and 
a  garden.  And  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  come 
into  the  world  without  this,  and  possessed,  instead,  of  an 
all-consuming  passion,  say,  for  hats  perpetually  raging 
round  my  empty  soul !  I  feel  I  owe  my  forefathers  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  1  suppose  the  explanation  is  that 
they  too  did  not  care  for  hats. — The  Countess  Russfll. 
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for  he  did  not  ask  Dickens,  and,  more¬ 
over,  he  may  not  have  known  either. 

Cardinal  Newman,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  George  Eliot  were  other  Victorians 
of  whom  our  diarist  chatted  simply  and 
informingly.  He  allowed  that  George 
Eliot  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  gifts,  but  added  that  she 
was  not  a  good  talker.  She  had  the 
fault  that  when  you  heard  her  talk  you 
almost  thought  you  were  reading  her 
books.  He  mentioned  two  contem¬ 
porary  women  whom  he  easily  put 
before  her  as  conversationalists — Mrs. 
Augustus  Craven  and  Lady  Blenner- 
hasset.  They  were,  he  thought,  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  women  of  their  day, 
shining  lights  whom  he  was  never  tired 
of  praising. 

Genius  Not  Accompanied 
by  Beauty. 

Naturally,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  came  up,  and  Grant  Duff  said 
that  once  more  it  was  a  case  of  genius 
not  accompanied  by  beauty,  for  Carlyle 
was  very  ugly — at  all  events  most  people 
would  have  thought  so.  He  suggested 
amusingly  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  for  somebody  seeking  to  write 
an  original  book  to  make  it  a  study  on 
the  text :  "  Genius  and  Good  Looks,” 
or,  rather,  the  absence  of  them. 

It  was  hardly  possible  not  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  great  Carlyle 
controversy  created  by  Froude’s  indis¬ 
creet  biography  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  domestic  rela¬ 
tionships  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle.  Grant  Duff  deprecated 
the  whole  business,  saying,  “  Whatever 
there  may  have  been  behind  the  scenes, 
I  never,  during  my  visits  to  the  Carlyle’s, 
saw  anything  which  would  lead  me  to 
think  they  lived  unhappily,  much  less  in 
the.  continual  state  of  nagging  that  some 
pictures  of  them  seem  to  suggest.  They 
were,”  he  added,  "  a  very  interesting 
couple,  and  Carlyle  could  only  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  great  figures  of  his  time.” 

This  appreciation  Grant  Duff  qualified 


Pianist 

with  the  remark  that  probably  Carlyle 
had  been  a  greater  temporary  influence 
than  he  would  be  a  permanent  influence. 
To-day  some  people  would  say  that 
that  prophecy  has  become  a  fact,  while 
others  would  say  the  contrary.  What 
we  do  not  all  know  to-day,  is  what  Grant 
Duff  put  into  the  remark  that  Carlyle, 
as  he  saw  him,  always  had  a  sort  of 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  a  sort  of  signal  telling 
you  that  you  were  not  to  accept  as 
gospel  every  word  and  phrase  he  let  fall. 

Matthew  Arnold 
as  a  Poet. 

Next  in  our  conversation  there  came  a 
surprise,  for  Grant  Duff  said  quietly,  as 
if  the  thing  had  been  a  long  conviction 
with  him,  that  of  the  three  great  poets 
of  the  Victorian  era,  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  he  thought  the 
last  by  far  the  greatest.  Anyhow,  Arnold 
appealed  most  to  him,  perhaps  because 
he  found  himself  most  in  sympathy  with 
him  as  a  poet,  and  because  he  thought  his 
poetry  had  more  in  it  than  either  that  of 
Tennyson  or  Browning.  He  felt,  more¬ 
over,  that  Arnold’s  influence  on  English 
literature  was  something  which  would 
grow,  and  even  if  he  remained  the  poet 
of  the  minority,  that  minority  would  be 
very  influential. 

Many  people  when  writing  of 
Matthew  Arnold  have  spoken  of  his 
egotism,  of  his  sense  of  his  own  value, 
and  that  came  up  in  this  talk  with  Grant 
Duff.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  he  was  the 
only  man  I  ever  knew  in  whom  egotism 
was  a  charm,”  and  he  gave  me  an 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  this. 

Arnold  and  Lubbock,  and  other  well- 
known  people  had  been  the  guests  of 
himself  and  his  wife  down  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  Arnold  was  going  back  to 
London,  and  as  he  was  leaving  on  a  dark 
December  afternoon  he  said  :  “  Now, 

what  will  you  people  do  ?  It  is  only 
three  o’clock,  and  none  of  you  play 
billiards,  and  it  is  a  disagreeable  day,  and 
I  am  going  away — what  will  you  do  ?  ” 

His  remark  was  natural,  spontaneous, 


and  playful,  there  expressing  three  very 
characteristic  things  in  Matthew  Arnold’s 
character.  He  may  have  looked  grave, 
but  Grant  Duff  was  assured  that  he  had 
an  infinite  fund  of  humour.  Why,  his 
friends  often  found  him  laughing  at 
himself,  a  sure  test  that  one  really  has 
the  gift  of  humour. 

A  Princess  Royal 
of  England. 

Turning  from  literary  celebrities,  Grant 
Duff  spoke  of  his  friendship  with  Queen 
Victoria’s  eldest  daughter,  who  became 
the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  loss  her  death  was, 
not  only  to  the  German  people,  but  to 
the  cultured  intellectual  well-being  of 
the  whole  world,  for  he  regarded  her, 
quite  apart  from  her  rank,  as  a  very 
highly  gifted  lady. 

“  I  feel,  indeed,”  he  said,  “  that  she 
was  really  one  of  the  great  women  of  her 
day.  What  was  so  notable  about  her  was 
her  mixture  of  intellect  and  sympathy. 
She  would  have  made  her  mark  in  any 
rank  of  life,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
calamities  of  the  world  that  the  Emperor 
Frederick  died  before  he  and  his  Empress 
could  carry  out  the  mission  which 
seemed  to  lie  before  them.  His  death 
meant  the  going  out  of  light  and  leading 
for  the  world,  and  made  the  greatest 
difference  to  mankind.” 

One  wonders  what  Grant  Duff  would 
say  to-day  about  that  if  he  could  say 
it  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Great  War. 
He  would  have  had  his  own  judgment, 
expressed  in  his  own  way,  for  nothing 
impressed  me  more  than  the  vigour 
of  his  individuality  and  his  power  of 
observation  in  clear  telling  English.  He 
had  a  Scotch  accent,  it  is  true,  but  then 
educated  Scotsmen  sometimes  speak  the 
best  English.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Grant  Duff  could  also,  if  he  liked, 
speak  very  good  French,  and  the  motto 
which  he  used  for  his  diary,  of  which  we 
have  now  had  a  good  account,  was  the 
admirable  French  one  :  “  On  ne  doit 

jamais  encore  que  de  ce  qu’on  aime.” 
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Put  the  Table  in 
a  Bow  Window, 
or  Alcove,  if  you 
have  one,  for 
this  gives  more 
Space  in  the 
room.  A  Small 
Table  at  the  side 
of  the  Dining- 
table  helps  the 
Server. 


In  the  average  household  the  least 
amount  of  interest  and  personality 
centres  round  the  dining-room,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  even  those  who  defy 
the  conventional  in  furnishing  and 
decoration  in  their  other  rooms,  feel 
that  in  that  devoted  to  the  solemn  busi¬ 
ness  of  eating  to  live,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  its  claims.  No  doubt  the  big 
central  table  with  its  due  accompaniment 
of  chairs  (arm  and  small,  as  the  cata¬ 
logues  phrase  it)  sets  the  tune,  depriving 
the  housewife  of  aesthetic  initiative  and 
acting  as  a  sort  of  hypnotic  influence 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  sideboard 
or  chiffonier — pieces  of  furniture  that 
take  up  an  amount  of  space  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  service  they  afford. 

Why  should  the  Table  be*  •  , 

Always  in  the  Centre  ? 

It  doesn’t  need  a  great  amount  of 
originality  to  make  the  dining-room  a 
far  more  agreeable  room  for  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life  than  it  usually  is.  To 
begin  with,  in  the  room  of  fair  dimen¬ 
sions  where  the  table,  except  on  festal 
occasions,  is  rarely  extended  to  its 
extreme  length,  there  is  no  reason 


jyb®Ms2ii  Ussless  C®nwiitt©2a§ 
tSa©  Furnishing 
®©  tii©  Minimum 


why  the  centre  of  the  stage  should  be 
occupied  by  its  rather  bulky  person.  A 
bow  window  that  will  accommodate  an 
oval  or  circular  table  makes  an  ideal 
setting,  especially  in  summer-time,  for  the 
dining-table,  and  in  this  connection  I 
notice  that  in  many  modern  designs  the 
architect  is  building  a  raised  dais  in  this 
portion  of  the  room  in  order  that  the 
table  may  be  given  its  own  little  niche, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  space  free  for 
general  use. 

The  formal  carver’s  chair,  with  the 
high  stiff  back  that  keeps  its  sitter 
rigidly  rectangular,  is  a  thing  that 
might  well  be  ruled  out  in  favour  of  one 
that,  while  of  a  convenient  carving 
height,  will  equally  well  adapt  itself, 
say,  to  use  at  a  bureau  or  work-table. 

Similarly,  the  uncompromising  dining¬ 
room  chair  is  not  an  object  to  encourage 
in  the  house  where  everything  must 


yield  its  maximum  of  comfort  and 
utility.  Who  ever  dreamt  voluntarily 
of  sitting  on  the  chairs  of  the  dining¬ 
room  suite,  save  at  the  stated  meal¬ 
times  ?  There  are  plenty  of  chairs  of 
the  proper  height  (this,  of  course,  is 
the  important  point  in  this  connection), 
that  take  up  no  more  room,  yet  can  be 
comfortably  utilised  all  the  time.  One 
type  that  I  have  in  mind  is  equipped 
with  a  back  of  cane,  so  shaped  as  to 
conform  exactly  to  the  lines  of  the  figure, 
curving  inwards  and  outwards  just  at 
the  respective  points  where  the  anatomy 
demands  it.  Whether  you  are  reading  a 
book,  darning  a  sock,  or  assimilating  a 
cutlet,  it  proves  itself  equally  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

As  Regards  the 
Sideboard. 

And  now  as  regards  the  sideboard. 
Those  who  are  out  for  the  minimum  in 
furnishings,  as  well  as  for  -  a  certain 
adaptability  in  them,  will  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  of  circumventing 
its  purchase  altogether.  A  semicircular 
or  kidney-shaped  side-table  for  carving 
is  a  useful  possession,,  which  appro¬ 
priates  the  least  possible  space  ;  and  this 
you  can  obtain  fitted  with  a  practical 
drawer  neatly  divided  up  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  silver  and  cutlery.  And  apropos 
of  small  tables  of  these  shapes,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  very  charming  effect  is  to 
be  secured  by  means  of  a  tall  slender 
mirror  placed  on  the  wall  at  the  back. 
This  will  duplicate  the  shape  of  the 
table,  making  it  appear  in  completely 
circular  form,  and  give  besides  interest¬ 
ing  reflections  of  the  bowls  of  flowers  and 
dishes  of  fruit  placed  on  it. 

Make  full  use 
of  Recesses. 

Most  rooms  boast  a  recess,  more  or 
less  capacious,  at  the  side  of  the  fire- 
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place.  Why  not  utilise  this  for  the 
reception  of  a  cupboard  in  which  to  house 
the  various  oddments  which  would  find 
a  home  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  side¬ 
board,  if  you  happened  to  own 
one  ?  Jam-jars  and  biscuit -tins, 
bottles  and  boxes,  will  all  stow 
away  neatly  on  the  cupboard 
shelves,  and  leave  at  the  same 
time  plenty  of  room  for  condi¬ 
ment  sets  and  serviettes. 

Decorating  your 
Cupboard. 

There  are  various  ingenious 
ways  of  devising  a  cupboard  of 
much  decorative  virtue  and  ad¬ 
mirable  housing  accommodation, 
without  any  very  ruinous  ex¬ 
pense.  One  is  by  means  of  having 
the  space  fitted  with  a  series  of 
wooden  shelves,  upheld  by  means 
of  wooden  supports  at  either  end 
and  closed  in  at  the  front  by 
doors  composed  of  old  wood¬ 
panelling  that  one  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  during  one’s  wanderings. 

Another  is  to  buy  a  cheap 
American  whitewood  cupboard 
and  treat  it  in  black  or  red  lacquer 
with  little  figures  and  junks  raised  in 
dull  gold,  a  job  that  does  not  present 
half  as  many  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  the  amateur  as  she  might  reasonably 
imagine. 

A  third  is  merely  to  enamel  that 
cupboard  and  adorn  it  with  gesso  orna¬ 
ments  in  relief,  and  painted  in  Della 
Robbia  fashion  in  rich  blues,  reds,  and 
purples. 

A  fourth  is  to  stencil  it  in  washable 
colours  on  a  ground  of  some  soft 
delicate  tone,  say,  of  grey  or  beige,  in 
harmony  with  the  general  scheme. 

That  Dining-Room 
Clock. 

If  you  have  elected  to  be  your  own 
lacquerer,  you  might  well  apply  the 
same  sort  of  effective  decoration  to  other 
items  in  your  room.  For  instance,  I 
would  counsel  you  fervently  to  avoid 
that  dread  thing,  a  "  dining-room- 
clock,”  usually  a  structure  that  suggests 
mournfully  mausolea  and  latter-ends. 
Again,  American  whitewood  supplies 


simple  little  clock-cases  to  fit  timepieces 
of  the  sami  nationality.  These  cases 
adapt  themselves  admirably  to  lacquered 
decoration ;  so  do  lamp-stands  for  electric 


light,  ready  bored  for  the  flex  and  with 
the  necessary  fitments.  Bought  ready 
ornamented,  these  would  be  beyond  the 
purse  of  most  of  us,  but  treated  at  home, 
they  do  not  mount  their  cost  to  any 
ambitious  height. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Superfluous 
Overmantel. 

The  dining-room  overmantel  of  con¬ 
vention  is  another  superfluity  that 
can  well  be  ruled  out.  You  will  need  a 
mirror  of  some  sort,  partly  because  it 
is  comforting  to  be  able  at  need  to  con¬ 
sult  its  frank  opinion,  and  partly  because 
it  plays  a  valuable  role  in  decoration 
by  providing  a  certain  liveliness  and 
vitality.  But  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
posed  above  the  mantelpiece  ;  indeed, 
if  you  happen  to  possess  some  picture 
of  merit  (ft  may  only  be  a  good  coloured 
woodcut  or  a  fine  photogravure),  it 
may  be  well  to  focus  interest  upon  it  in 
this  position.  Or,  if  you  happen  to 
possess  a  small  collection,  say  of  old 
china  or  silver,  you  might  use  this 
over-fireplace  area  for  a  series  of  little 


glass  shelves  on  which  to  display  it.  I 
advise  glass  because  it  is  important  that 
you  should  avoid  all  hint  of  heaviness 
in  this  connection,  and  because,  likewise, 
glass  permits  you  to  view  your 
treasures  from  every  point.  A 
strip  of  black  velvet  hung  at  the 
back  will  throw  the  collection 
into  relief,  while,  if  you  are  able 
to  conceal  beneath  the  shelves 
an  electric  light,  which  you  will 
only  bring  into  use  on  very 
special  occasions,  you  will  achieve 
an  effect  which  will  prove  im¬ 
mensely  pleasing. 

So  far  we  have  managed  to 
exclude  all  such  furnishings  as 
proclaim  themselves  deliberately 
of  dining-room  persuasion.  Do 
not  spoil  this  by  introducing  the 
regulation  high  fender  with  the 
padded  seats,  but  remember  in¬ 
stead  that  the  Victorian  fender- 
stool,  covered  in  wool  embroid¬ 
eries  or  silk  damask,  can  be  just 
as  cosy  in  winter  and  far  more 
non-committal  in  summer. 

The  ‘ '  dining-room  bronzes  ’  ’  are 
examples  of  other  stereotyped  dining¬ 
room  decorations  that  can  well  be 
omitted.  They  are  seldom  admirable  in 
themselves,  but  of  a  depressing  pre¬ 
tentiousness,  most  inimicable  to  gccd 
digestion.  Pottery  of  good  design, 
smooth  glaze  and  harmonious  colour, 
will  furnish  forth  your  mantelpiece  far 
more  pleasantly,  and  a  piece  of  gay 
tinted  glass  prove  a  far  finer  bit  of 
decoration.  For  a  few  shillings  one  can, 
in  these  media,  obtain  ornaments  thai, 
within  their  own  modest  limits,  approach 
perfection  both  of  taste  and  technique. 
In  the  bronzes  you  would  merely  have, 
owing  to  the  costliness  of  production,  a 
poor  replica,  perhaps  of  a  poor  original. 

There  is  not  much  more  that  will  be 
needed  to  make  a  room  such  as  I  have 
sketched  acceptable  as  a  dining-room, 
a  work-room,  a  writing-room,  or  a 
reading-room.  The  time  is  past  when 
one  could  afford  to  draw  hard-and- 
fast  rules  as  regards  the  purposes  of  our 
rooms.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  adaptability 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 


Tb®  BsielLsioi?  ©lift 
SiIsTise-waniMiIing 

Somebody  sent  her  a  picture. 

And  somebody  gave  her  a  chair. 

And  somebody  bought,  with  particular  thought. 

Some  carpet  to  go  on  the  stair! 

And  somebody  gave  her  a  teapot. 

And  somebody  gave  her  a  rug. 

And  someone  has  been  with  a  pretty  old  screen 
To  make  it  quite  cosy  and  snug. 

Somebody  gave  her  “  a  fairing  99 — 

A  quaint  little  teapot  of  blue — 

And  one  brought  a  cake  she  had  hurried  to  bake, 
And  jam,  and  some  marmalade  too ! 

And  somebody  kinder  than  others 

Brought  someone  who  barked  at  the  door. 

And  rummaged  the  place  with  a  laugh  on  his  face — 
Say,  what  could  a  woman  want  more  ! 

Gardinia  Tor. 


A  Book  of  Practical  Helpfulness  for  those  whose  Nerves  are  Troublesome 

“MENDING  YOUR  NERVES” 

By  FLORA  KLICKMANN 

With  a  Preface  by  ALBERT  CARLESS,  C.B.E.,  M.B.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  London 

Your  friend  will  probably  find  a  copy  of  this  book  extremely  useful 
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The  Cuff. 

Change  to  the  steel  needles 
and  k  the  first  and  last  st 
together  (42  st).  K  in  ribs  of 
k  1,  pi  for  3  in.,  then  k  1 
round,  p  1  round  for  8  ridges. 
Cast  off.  (Cuff  can  be  turned 
back  if  desired.) 

Sew  sleeve  into  jumper. 


Lingerie  Collars  and  Cuffs  give  a  fresh-looking  finish. 


You  will  need  lor  this  jumper  ten  1  oz. 
bails  of  “  Beehive  ”  Shetland  floss,  a 
pair  of  long  celluloid  needles  No.  8,  and 
a  set  of  steel  needles  No.  11  will  be 
needed. 


Abbreviations  Used. 

K  =  knit  ;  p  =  purl 
the  wool  over 
narrow  (k  2  st 
or  stitches. 


(15  in.). 

*  O,  repeat  from  *  to 
row.  K  12  ridges 


The  Back. 

Cast  on  91  st 

I<  2  rows. 

3 vd  Row. — K  1, 
end  of  row.  K  1 
(2  in.). 

29 th  Row. — Same  as  3rd  row.  K  4 
rows. 

Repeat  from  29th  to  33rd  row  in¬ 
clusive,  until  there  are  8  rows  of  holes. 
Add  1  st,  having  92  st  on  needle,  then 
k  1  row,  p  1  row  alternately  until  there 
are  120  rows  from  last  row  of  holes 
(19  in.  from  start).  The  width  of  back 


ending 
p  row. 


with 


O  =  over  (put 
to  make  a  st)  ;  n  = 
together)  ;  st  =  stitch 


Rows  of  holes  make  the  Fancy 
Border. 


The  Shoulder. 

K  20  st,  slip 
32  st  for  back 
of  neck,  and 
20  st  for  left 
shoulder  on  a 
st  holder.  Cast 
on  2  st  towards 
front  every 
other  row 

until  16  st  are  added,  then  slip  the 
36  st  on  to  a  safety-pin.  Leaving  32  st 
for  back  of  neck,  start  left  shoulder  on 
the  other  20  st,  and  increase  16  st 
towards  front  to  correspond  to  right 
shoulder. 

The  Front. 

Join  both  fronts,  casting  on  32  st, 
having  104  st  on  needle  and  32  rows 
from  shoulder  (4  in.).  Then  increase  1  st 
on  each  end  of  needle  every  other  row 
until  8  st  are  added  on  each  end,  having 


The  Band  Around 
Neck. 

With  spare  steel  needles  pick 
up  130  st  around  neck  of 
jumper  and  slip  them  on  to 
the  steel  needles. 

1  st  Round. — Start  at  centre 
back  of  neck,  *  O,  k  2  st 
together,  repeat  from  *  around. 
■2nd  Round. — Purl. 

K  1  round,  p  1  round  for 
3  ridges.  Cast  off. 

The  Belt. 

Cast  3  st  on  the  No.  8 
needles.  K  in  ridges,  increas¬ 
ing  1  st  on  each  end  every 
other  row  until  there  are  7  st 
on  needle.  K  2  ridges.  In 
next  row  make  a  buttonhole 
by  casting  off  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  st.  In  next  row  cast  st  on  again 
where  they  were  bound  off.  K  in 
ridges  until  belt  is  36  in.  or  desired 
length.  With  a  steel  needle  pick  up 
1  st  of  each  ridge  of  belt  and  cast  off 
all  round. 

The  Straps. 

Cast  on  5  st. 

1st  Row. — (K  1,  p  1)  twice,  k  1. 

2nd  Row. — (Pi.ki)  twice,  pi.  Repeat 
the  2  rows  for  about  2  in.  Cast  off  and 
sew'  in  place. 


will  ha'  15  in.  In  next 
and  every  4th  row 
decrease  by  k  3  st 
together  on  each  end 
of  needle  until  the’re 
are  72  st  on  needle 
(12  in.  wide).  K,  fol¬ 
lowing  pattern,  until 
there  are  46  rows 
(53  in.  from  where 
decreasing  was  started), 


120  st  on  needle  (20  in.).  Add  1  st  in 
order  to  have  an  uneven  number. 
Make  front  with  border  to  correspond 
to  back. 


The  Sleeve. 

Cast  on  31  st.  K  1  row,  p  1  row,  and 
cast  2  st  on,  each  end  of  needle  every 
other  row  until  20  st  are  added  at  each 
end,  having  71  st.on  needle  (12  in.).  On 
71  st  continue  without  increasing  for 
8  rows  (1  in.’),  then  decrease  by 
k  3  st  together  on  each  end  of 
needle  every  6th  row  until  there 
are  43  st  (7  in.)  on  needle.  On 
43  st  continue  until  sleeve  is 
14  in.  or  desired  length. 
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Readers  sometimes 
write  to  me,  bewail¬ 
ing  because  they  suffer 
from  weak  wills  and 
indecision  of  character. 
They  invariably  explain 
that  this  is  due  to  he¬ 
redity  ;  that  their  rela¬ 
tions  are  all  made  that 
way,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try  to  do 
any  better. 

“  I  can  never  decide  any  important  thing  for  myself,” 
says  one.  “  We  are  all  of  us  like  that  at  home.” 

“  When  I  have  taken  a  definite  step,  I  usually  want 
to  retreat  at  once,  fearing  I  have  made  a  mistake,’’ 
writes  another. 

“  I  sometimes  have  fits  of  wretchedness,  wondering 
if  I  have  missed  a  good  opportunity,  and  let  the  chance 
of  a  life-time  go  by,  because  of  my  chronic  tendency  to 
wobble  when  it  comes  to  making  a  choice  between 
different  openings.  But  none  of  my 
family  have  ever  been  lucky,  so  I 
conclude  I,  too,  am  doomed  to  be  a 
failure.”  This  from  yet  another. 


J|nd  yet  another  point  :  Educational  methods  of  the 
present  day  do  very  little  towards  making  a  girl 
self-reliant  and  able  to  arrive  at  well-considered  decisions. 
The  teacher  does  so  much  for  the  pupil  ;  text-books, 
lectures,  and  school  apparatus  in  general  do  some  more  ; 
everything  is  made  so  easy  and  pleasant  and  straight¬ 
forward  for  the  school-girl,  that  there  is  little  scope  for 
the  development  of  mental  or  temperamental  virility. 

Our  great  grandmothers  had  to  bestir  themselves  if 
they  wanted  to  acquire  solid  knowledge  outside  what 
were  considered  "  feminine  accomplishments.”  They 
were  not  “  nursed  ”  from  one  examination  to  another  by 
hard-working  mistresses  with  every  subject  prepared 
beforehand  for  them,  and  books  and  references  bearing 
on  it  all  ready  to  hand. 

It  required  deliberate  and  persistent  effort  in  those 
days  if  a  girl  were  anxious  to  take  up  science  or  mathe¬ 
matics  or  philosophy  as-  a  specialised  study.  And  that 
very  effort  developed  her  will-power  and  her  character 
in  a  way  unknown  to  the  girl  of  to-day,  who,  despite 


g  believe  this  feeling  of  uncertainty  of 

self,  this  difficulty  in  making  up  one’s 
mind,  is  far  more  common  with  girls  and 
women  to-day  than  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  Life  is  so  much  more  complicated 
for  us  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  a 
girl’s  whole  mode  of  existence  was 
mapped  out  for  her  by  her  elders,  and 
by  convention,  on  more  or  less  stereo¬ 
typed  lines. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
asking  for  wider  responsibilities,  and 
seeking  to  enter  the  business  arena  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  women  have 
multiplied  many  times  over  the  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  is  necessary  for  them, 
unaided,  to  make  specific  decisions  ; 
and  when  firmness  of  character  is  needed 
to  deal  with  difficult  or  unexpected 
situations. 

We  should  remember,  therefore,  when 
we  blame  our  ancestors  for  what  we 
consider  an  inherited  tendency,  that  any 
such  tendency  has  been  handed  down  to 
the  whole  of  woman-kind  ;  that  we  are 
repeating  habits  and  customs  which 
have  been  passed  on  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  centuries,  during  which 
time  most  women  left  the  important 
decisions  concerning  life  in  general, 
and  their  own  affairs  in  particular, 
to  their  men  folk.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  eradicate  entirely  a  world- 
old  fundamental  trait  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  It  is  certain  to  peep 
out  again  and  again,  and  prove  very 
worrying  to  many  in  these  bewildering 
times. 


T.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  Photo  by 

ARTHUR  OF  CONNAUGHT,  the  LADY  Patricia  ramsay  Alexander  Corbett. 

AND  HER  LITTLE  SON. 
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H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN  WITH  HER  TWO  DAUGHTERS,  INFANTA 
BEATRICE  AND  INFANTA  CHRISTINA,  AT  KENSINGTON  PALACE. 

her  devotion  to  sports  and  out-door  life,  is  in  some  ways 
much  “  softer  ”  in  fibre  than  was  her  grandmother. 

So  much  of  what  was  the  hard  work  of  life  is  now 
reduced  to  the  pressing  of  a  button.  The  initial  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  food,  for  instance,  is  largely  taken  put  of  our 
hands.  We  no  longer  have  to  make  our  bread  and  our 
butter.  Our  laundry  work  is  done  away  from  the  home. 
Our  clothes  are  made  wholesale  by  outside  workers. 
Electricity,  gas,  and  various  mechanical  inventions  have 
reduced  domestic  labour  to  the  minimum.  And  all  this 
means  that  we  are  becoming  less  and  less  resourceful, 
and  more  and  more  dependent  on  others  for  everything. 
Is  it  any  wonder  if  we  become  "  flabby  ”  at  times,  and 
feel  incapable  of  taking  on  personal  responsibility  ? 

But  granting  that  some  temperaments  are  more 
inclined  to  indecision  than  others  ;  that  some  girls 
never  seem  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  any  course 
of  action — nor  to  stick  to  it  if  someone  else  makes  up 
their  minds  for  them — this  does  not  imply  that  such 
people  can  never  be  stable  or  reliable. 

Firmness  of  will  and  strength  of  character  can  be 
cultivated  and  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  girl,  who  started  out  into  the 
world  with  apparently  about  as  much  decision  in  their 
character  as  you  would  find  in  a  jelly-fish,  turn  out 
reliable  business  women  and  self-possessed  capable 
members  of  society.  So  do  not  sit  down  and  continue 
to  be  “  wobbly  ”  or  lacking  in  mental  and  moral  back¬ 
bone  merely  because  you  fancy  you  were  made  like 
it.  If  you  were  made  that  way  to  start  with — which  is 
by  no  means  certain — it  is  quite  possible  to  renovate 
yourself  entirely.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  cultivate  resourcefulness  and  the  ability  to  act  with 
firmness  and  decision.  Only  it  will  require  definite  effort 
on  your  part.  No  one  can  do  it  for  you. 

jyjoreover,  because  a  person  is  not  blatantly  strong- 
willed — which  sometimes  means  very  domineering 


or  obstinate — it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  or  she  is  weak-willed. 

It  is  very  easy  to  confuse  terms.  I 
have  known  some  extremely  obstinate, 
mulish  people  who  quite  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  what  they  called  their  strength 
of  character.  Whereas  obstinacy  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  weak  character ; 
and  it  is  also  usually  accompanied  by 
a  habit  of  taking  the  opposite  view 
when  any  definite  statement  is  put 
forward. 

Probably  you  have  come  across  people, 
as  I  have,  who  never  seem  able  to  agree 
with  any  statement  made  in  their  hearing. 
Someone  only  needs  to  say — - 

“  1  always  think  that  white  is  really 
white,”  and  they  will  at  once  intervene 
with — - 

“I’m  not  so  sure  about  that.  I 
consider  that  white  is  actually  black.” 
And  they  will  go  on  arguing  about 
it  so  long  as  anyone  will  consent  to 
listen. 

This  inclination  to  take  the  opposite 
'Ernest' Brooks.  side — immediately  and  without  due  con¬ 

sideration  — ■  is  always  indicative  of  a 
weak  character  and  a  small  mind.  Therefore,  do  not 
mistake  it  for  strength. 


“^Teakness  of  will  is  sometimes  the  outcome  of  mental 
indolence.  It  is  less  trouble  to  get  someone  else 
to  decide  for  us,  than  it  is  to  exert  our  own  brains  and 
to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  carefully. 

Moreover,  if  matters  should  eventually  turn  out  the 
wrong  way,  there  is  at  least  some  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  lay  the  blame  at  someone  else’s  door  ! 

Some  girls  float  along  comfortably  for  years  on  other 
people’s  decisions,  other  people’s  suggestions,  other 
people’s  ideas,  never  troubling  to  think  out  things  for 
themselves,  if  only  they  can  get  someone  else  to  do  the 
thinking  for  them. 

This  method  of  getting  easily  through  life  may  pass 
muster  for  a  little  while.  But  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a  time  when  a  girl  or  a  woman  must  think  for 
herself  ;  when  no  one  can,  or  will,  think  for  her — some 
crisis  when  she  finds  herself  miserably  alone,  with  no  one 
able  to  advise  or  relieve  her  of  her  responsibility.  Then, 
if  she  has  never  trained  herself  to  think  and  act  on  her 
own  initiative,  her  lot  is  difficult  indeed  ! 


gn  order  to  strengthen  our  will-power  and  develop 
forcefulness  of  character,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  believe  in  our 
destiny — that  is  to  say,  we 
must  recognise  that  we  have 
not  been  dropped  down  into 
this  world  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  but  have  been 
placed  here  for  a  distinct 
purpose,  with  definite  work 
waiting  for  us  to  handle. 

And  if  we  have  been 
placed  here  to  do  specific 
work,  then  the  ability  to  do 
that  work  will  be  forth- 
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coming  for  the  seeking.  Only  we  must  set  to  work  to 
thrash  out  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

The  trouble  with  many  weaklings  is  that  they  have 
no  belief  in  their  own  ability ;  they  do  not  see  that 
they  have  power  to  do  much  more  than  they  have  ever 
attempted — if  only  they  would  set  to  work  and  make 
an  effort. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  other  extreme 
is  admirable.  The  girl  who  is  under  the  delusion  that 
she  has  the  ability  to  do  every  mortal  thing  without  any 
practice  or  training,  and  that  everything  she  does,  or 
has,  or  is,  must  be  excellent  simply  because  it  appertains 
to  Her,  is  an  egotistical  nuisance. 

But  there  is  a  sound  serviceable  course  quite  distinct 
from  that  followed  either  by  the  weakling  or  by  the 
self-satisfied  egoist.  It  comprises  a  desire  to  do  better 
things  than  those  already  accomplished,  a  realisation 
of  the  necessity  for  each  to  bear  an  individual  part  in 
the  work  God  requires  us  to  do  in  this  world,  and  a 
determination  to  do  one’s  proper  share — and  even  more 
than  one’s  share  if  the  need  arises — and  to  do  it  as  well 
as  lies  in  our  power. 

Once  let  a  girl  set  out  with  this  in  her  mind,  and 
unconsciously  her  will  commences  to  gather  strength, 
and  her  character  begins  to  acquire  a  firmness  and 
stability  that  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

You  see,  it  is  no  use  merely  to  say,  “  I  want  to 
strengthen  my  will-power,  therefore  1 11  start  to-morrow 
to  be  very  firm  with  everyone  and  everything ;  and  I’ll 
go  on  being  firmer  and  firmer  till  no  one  is  able  to 
make  me  budge  an  inch  unless  I  choose  !  ” 

To  get  strength  —  whether  of  will  or  character  or 
personality — you  need  to  change  your  view-point,  and 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  fresh  angle.  Then  you  will 

soon  realise  that  these 
desirable  things  come  to 
you  indirectly,  while  you 
are  searching  for  other 
desirable  things. 

First  you  must  grasp 
the  fact  that  you  have 
been  placed  just  where 
you  are  in  the  world  to 
do  a  special  piece  of  work 
that  is  waiting  for  you, 
work  that  no  one  else 
can  do  as  well  as  you  can 
do  it.  Next,  if  you 
start  there  and 
then  to  find  out 
what  that  work  is, 
and  to  take  hold 
of  it  so  soon  as 
you  discover  what 


it  appears  to  he,  your  ability  to  do  it  will  grow  with 
your  efforts,  and  your  character  will  develop  at  the 
same  time. 

gt  is  always  interesting  to  notice  how,  when  we  leave 

material  things  behind,  and  come  to  the  more 
mystic  things  appertaining  to  the  soul  (and  our  will  and 
our  character  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  Spirit),  so  much 
is  brought  about  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 

We  want  to  show  love  to  God.  How  do  we  do  it  ? 
In  many  cases  by  showing  love  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

We  crave  happiness.  Do  we  find  it  by  chasing  it  ? 
No  ;  oddly  enough  we  often  find  our  greatest  joy  in 
having  carried  out  sorfie  particularly  hard  or  trying 
piece  of  work. 

We  long  to  be  numbered  among  the  pure  in  heart. 
Do  we  achieve  this  by  shutting  ourselves  off  from  the 
world,  living  apart  from  our  fellow-creatures  and  out 
of  sound  or  sight  of  impurity  ?  Not  necessarily.  The 
pure  in  heart  are  those  who  can  live  in  the  midst  of  .the 
world,  with  its  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  holiness  and 
wickedness,  and  yet  keep  themselves  uncontaminated 
by  evil,  while  casting  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  Image 
in  places  that  are  darkened  by  sin. 

And  in  the  same  indirect  way  we  get  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  by  setting  to  work  on  things  that  we 
may  feel  we  have  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  power,  to 
accomplish. 

|gut  there  is  a  furtner  question  tnat  often  comes  up  in 
this  connection.  “  How  am  I  to  know  that  I  am 
doing  the  right  thing,  taking  the  right  course,  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  work  God  really  intended  me  to  do  ?  ” 

Very  often  we  do  not  know.  In  many  cases  we  have 
to  act  entirely  by  faith.  And  here  comes  in  the  vital 
importance  of  cultivating  faith  in  God.  We  are  only 
permitted,  at  the  best  of  times,  to  see  a  few  paces  ahead 
of  us  on  the  road  of  life.  We  are  given  power  to  act  on 
our  own  initiative  up  to,  and  only  up  to,  a  certain  point. 
Beyond  that  we  cannot  see. 

And  because  we  cannot  see  what  lies  ahead,  we  need 
someone  who  can  and  who  does  see  to  act  for  us. 
We  need  someone  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  than  our¬ 
selves,  someone  who  has  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
be  able  to  regulate  our  lives  for  us.  Also,  we  need 
someone  who  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  attend  to 
our  affairs  ;  and  comparatively  few  people  nowadays 
have  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  take  on  the 
burdens  and  perplexities  of  other  people — each  has  so 
many  of  his  own  ! 

Our  Father  in  Heaven  is  the  only  One  Who  is  both 
willing  and  able  to  care  for  our  lives.  Up  to  a  point 
He  allows  us  to  make  our  own  plans  and  arrange  our 
own  affairs.  He  has  given  us  free-wills  for  this  very 
purpose.  We  are  left  unfettered  to  choose  our  aims. 
It  is  in  our  own  power  to  say  whether  we  will  cultivate 
the  things  that  make  for  righteousness,  holiness,  clean 
healthy  living,  and  purity  of  mind  ;  or  the  things  that 
taint  the  soul  and  leave  spiritual  disease  behind  them. 

But  having  made  our  choice,  if  we  have  decided  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  our 
longing  is  for  the  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  things  that 
are  spiritually  healthy,  morally  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  then  we  are  required  to  exercise  faith,  and  to  be 
willing  to  see  but  a  step  at  a  time- — perhaps  not  even 
the  next  step — leaving  our  lives  entirely  in  God’s  hands. 
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And  this  means,  when  reduced  to  the  practical  needs 
of  every-day  life,  that  we  must  state  our  difficulties  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  in  our  prayers,  asking  Him  to 
guide  and  direct  us,  since  we  are  unable  to  solve  the 
problems  unaided  ;  then  leave  the  matter  with  Him, 
and  go  straight  on  with  the  work  that  seems  the  next 
to  be  done.  When  it  comes  to  a  definite  choice  between 
two  courses,  take  the  one  which  seems  the  most  reason¬ 
able,  and,  having  made  a  decision,  stick  to  it,  leaving 
the  results  in  God’s  direction. 

This  is  where  your  faith  A  tried  out. 


Editdrt 

In  time,  when  you  see  one  by  one  your  prayers  being 
answered — and  even  as  you  learn  to  realise  the  goodness 
and  Wisdom  of  God  in  leaving  some  unanswered — you 
will  find  your  faith  increasing.  And  it  will  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  as  you  realise  how  marvellously  He  has 
planned  and  arranged  our  life’s  happenings,  so  that  each 
is  a  link  in  a  chain  that  holds  us  close  to  Him. 

Only  as  we  keep  in  touch  with  our  Father  can  we  be 
strong  in  will,  and  in  purpose,  to  live  in  such  a  way  that 
those  who  see  us  shall  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
Master  Whom  we  are  trying  to  serve. 



back  after  something  or  other  of 
their  equipment  for  the  drive.  He 
looked  with  heavy  eyes  about  the  hall, 
through  the  wide-open  doorways  to 
the  rooms  on  either  side,  and  hated 
the  whole  place  with  the  hatred 
which,  as  a  lad  returning  from  the 
great  boarding-school  where  he  had 
had  his  first  sight  of  beautiful 
interiors,  he  had  felt  when  he  had 
begun  to  realise  the  garish,  expensive, 
commonplaceness  of  every  aspect 
of  his  father’s  house.  Bad  taste, 
execrable  taste,  had  selected  and 
assembled  every  picture,  every  chair, 
every  abominable  ornament  with 
which  the  rooms  were  filled.  As 
he  turned  from  this  look  at  the  home 
he  was  leaving  Felix  felt  the  same 
sense  of  relief  he  had  long  felt  when¬ 
ever  he  went  away. 

He  rode  to  the  train  between  the 
two  middle-aged  people  ;  the  chauf¬ 
feur  was  shut  away  by  glass  from 
hearing  what  was  said.  What  was 
said  was  a  reiteration  of  all  that  had 
been  said  up  to  this  hour.  Felix  did 
his  best ;  he  turned  his  head  from 
his  mother  to  his  father,  as  either 
spoke  to  him,  and  seemed  to  listen 
with  deference.  He  saw  his  mother’s 
pointed  nose,  powder  doing  its  best  to 
conceal  its  redness  ;  her  expensive 
too  much  befeathered  hat  slipping 
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back  a  little  upon  her  scanty  hair, 
as  it  always  did,  to  her  son’s  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  her  white  gloves  a  little 
soiled  ;  her  shoes  too  narrow  for  her 
feet.  His  father  was  well  dressed  ; 
his  clothes  only  a  trifle  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  would  have  been  to 
Felix’s  taste. 

But,  after  all,  they  were  his  father 
and  mother,  and  they  loved  him,  and 
he  was  not  without  a  certain  affection 
for  them,  strangers  though  they  had 
long  seemed  to  him.  He  appreciated 
that  they  wanted  to  see  him  off,  that 
they  were  solicitous  that  he  should 
have  every  comfort. 

The  train  came  in.  Mr.  Rowe  and 
his  wife  went  through  the  gates  and 
on  to  the  platform  with  their  son. 
They  went  down  the  platform,  his 
mother  clinging  to  his  arm.  When 
they  reached  his  compartment  Felix 
turned  to  her  and,  stooping,  kissed 
her  —  as  affectionate  a  kiss  as  he 
could  make  it,  for  he  was  suddenly 
more  sorry  for  her  than  he  had 
been  before.  In  spite  of  all  her 
errors  of  dress  and  manner,  her  love 
for  him  was  very  real ;  he  couldn’t 
help  seeing  that  she  suffered.  He 
found  himself  wishing  he  could  care 
more  for  her — she  deserved  it.  As  for 
his  father,  Felix  had  always  under¬ 
stood  that  he  meant  to  be  a  good 


father,  and  if  he  wasn’t  the  sort  of 
father  his  son  would  have  liked  to 
have  him,  that  couldn’t  be  helped. 
At  school  and  college  Felix  had  some¬ 
times  seen  the  sort  of  father  he  would 
have  liked — educated,  keen-eyed  men 
of  affairs,  with  whom  their  sons  were 
proud  to  walk  and  to  whom  they  were 
eager  to  introduce  their  friends.  But 
he  looked  now  at  Tracy  Rowe  and 
knew  that  the  one  biggest  thing  a 
father  could  give  his  son  was  his. 
He  shook  hands  heartily,  looking  his 
father  in  the  eyes.  At  least  in  the 
moment  of  parting  it  was  possible  to 
feel  something  of  what  he  knew  he 
ought  to  feel. 

“  Take  care  of  yourself,  boy,”  said 
Rowe,  a  sudden  hoarseness  in  his  voice. 

“  And  you’ll  write  often,  won’t 
you,  Felie  ?  ”  His  mother  clung  again 
to  his  arm,  her  lips  shaking.  “  Don’t 
drink  a  lot  oi  coffee,  dear,  it’s  so 
bad  for - ” 

Disengaging  himself,  Felix  got 
slowly  into  the  train.  He  was 
mightily  glad  to  get  away  from  his 
father  and  mother.  He  wondered  if 
they  could  possibly  guess 
that  he  was  glad,  and  decided 
that  they  were  too  dull  even 
for  that. 

But  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Somehow  they  knew. 


To 
be 
con- 
t  i  n- 
ued. 
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The  choice  of  a  “  sweet  ” 
for  dinner  is  one  of  the 
difficult  parts  of  the  menu- 
maker’s  duties.  Some  fami¬ 
lies  are  brought  up  to  accept 
the  meal  without  a  pie  or 
pudding;  while  other  fami¬ 
lies  feel  that  this  course  is 
the  thing  for  which  the  meal 
itself  is  mere  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  the  sweet 
course  in  general  is  : — 

1.  To  complete  the  meal 

for  taste. 

2.  To  leave  with  the 

diners  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  well¬ 
being. 

3.  To  complete  an 

otherwise  unattrac¬ 
tive  meal. 

}.  To  complete  the  meal 
from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quantity 
of  food. 

Too  often  the  sweet  fails 
in  the  last  two  purposes  ;  an 
example  being  the  mince-pie 
at  the  end  of  a  Christmas 
least — where,  by  its  very 
desirability,  it  persuades  the 
diner  to  eat  more  than  he 
should  at  any  one  time. 
Furthermore,  the  pie  itself  is 
not  fully  enjoyed,  because 
the  guest  brings  to  it  an 
almost  completely  satisfied 
appetite. 

It  is  important  that  the 
menu-maker  have  at  her 
command  a  large  number  of 
ideas  for  dishes,  so  that  she 
may  choose  from  the  list 
equally  desirable  ones  which 
complete  each  meal  correctly 
for  the  taste  as  well  as  for 
quantity  of  food. 

Baked  Cake 
Mixtures. 

Many  families  take  kindly 
to  a  piece  of  cake  and  a 
beverage  of  some  kind  for 
the  second  course.  For 
those  who  feel  cheated,  the 
housewife  may  retaliate  by 
giving  them  the  piece  of 
cake  dressed  up  slightly. 
A  very  plain  cake  may  be 
served  with  a  sauce — choco¬ 
late,  lemon,  fruit,  foamy 
egg,  or  hard  sauce — and 
called  cottage  pudding.  The 
cake  may  be  baked  in  layers 
and  put  together  with  a 
cream  filling.  Fairy  sand¬ 
wiches  may  be  made  by 
putting  together  two  thin 
slices  of  cake  with  whipped 
cream,  cream  filling,  fruit 


Arum  Lilies  are  made  of  Squares  of  Sponge  Cake,  rolled 
Funnel  Fashion,  and  filled  with  Whipped  Cream.  Mixed 
Egg  Yolk  and  Sugar  represent  the  Lily  Stamen. 


Here  is  a  Jam  Tart  with  a  Lattice  Top  made  of  Strips 
of  Pastry.  No  form  of  Sweet  is  more  enchanting  to 
the  eye  or  beguiling  to  the  palate  than  this  one. 


Many  families  openly  malign  and  secretly  enjoy  the  old-time 
Bread  Pudding,  if  the  Bread,  though  Stale,  has  been  well 
cared  for,  and  if  the  Flavour  is  carefully  Varied. 


A  Hot  Mould  is  Sliced  best  with  a  piece  of  string.  Cooking 
time  is  shortened  and  serving  simplified  by  using  individual 
Moulds  for  this  steamed  Chocolate  Pudding. 
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(fresh,  dried,  or  stewed),  or 
a  layer  of  fruit  gelatine. 
Chopped  nut  may  be  added 
to  any  of  these  fillings. 

Sponge  cakes  are  quite 
frequently  combined  with 
whipped  cream  or  custard. 
In  the  two  following  recipes, 
any  one  of  these  fillings  may 
be  used. 

Arum  Lilies. 

Bake  sponge  cake  mixture 
in  a  thin  layer  on  a  baking- 
sheet.  When  done  cut  in 
4-in.  squares,  remove  from 
the  sheet,  and  roll  each 
square  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  by  bringing  the 
diagonal  corners  together. 
Hold  in  place  with  little 
skewers  or  string  until  cool. 
Fill  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream  ;  garnish  the  centre 
of  the  cream  with  a  bit  of 
egg  yolk  and  sugar  mixed 
together  to  represent  an 
arum  lily  stamen. 

Surprise  Cups. 

Bake  sponge  cake  mixture 
in  small  deep  round  tins. 
When  baked  scoop  out  in¬ 
side,  making  a  cup  about 
|  in.  thick.  Fill  cup  with 
custard,  any  flavour.  Cover 
top  with  whipped  cream, 
and  garnish  with  bit  of 
candied  cherry  or  angelica. 

Steamed  Cake 
Mixtures. 

Almost  any  cake  mixture 
may  be  made  into  a  steamed 
pudding  by  adding  a  little 
more  liquid  and  cooking  it 
in  a  mould  set  in  a  steamer. 
Here,  again,  the  melon  mould 
and  the  baking-powder  tin 
are  the  useful  utensils.  The 
tin  should  be  well  greased 
and  should  not  be  more  than 
half  to  two-thirds  full.  In 
place  of  the  regular  steamer 
we  may  use  any  kettle  deep 
enough  to  hold  the  mould 
upright.  Set  the  mould  on 
a  trivet  or  anything  to  hold 
it  from  touching  the  bottom 
pf  the  kettle.  The  water 
should  reach  as  high  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  mould  as 
the  mixture  does  on  the 
inside,  and  should  be  kept 
steadily  boiling  during  the: 
cooking  process. 

The  round  mould  is  sliced 
more  easily  while  hot  for 
serving  with  a  string  than 
with  a  knife.  The  time  of 


cooking  is  cut  down  and  the  serving  made  easier  if  the 
steaming  is  done  in  individual  moulds.  The  ordinary 
custard  cup  will  answer  for  this,  with  a  piece  of  waxed  or 
greased  paper  tied  over  the  top. 

Steamed  Chocolate 
Pudding. 

2  eggs,  |  cup  sugar,  J  teaspn.  salt,  6  tablespns.  melted 
butter,  3  oz.  chocolate,  cup  milk,  2  cups  flour,  4  teaspns. 
baking-powder. 

Melt  chocolate,  add  butter,  sugar,  well  beaten  eggs,  and, 
alternately,  the  milk  and  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Steam  one 
hour  in  a  well-greased  mould.  Serve  with  this  sauce  : — 

Foamy  Egg  Sauce. 

i  egg,  \  cup  powdered  sugar,  |  teaspn.  vanilla,  |  cup 
whipped  cream  or  1^  tablespn.  milk. 

Beat  egg  white  until  stiff.  Beat  in  gradually  the  powdered 
sugar.  When  smooth  and  light  add  vanilla  and  well-beaten 
yolk.  Then  stir  in  cream  or  milk.  Serve  at  once. 

Bread  or  Toast 
Puddings. 

Stale  bread,  or  crusts  from  sandwiches,  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  making  many  interesting  dishes.  Many 
families  openly  malign  and  secretly  enjoy  the  old-time  bread 
pudding,  if  the  bread,  though  stale,  has  been  well  cared  for, 
and  the  flavour  is  varied  in  frequent  repetitions  by  adding 


Varying  Hally  Pudding 

nuts,  chopped  figs,  or  dates  or  raisins ;  by  adding  chocolate, 
or  by  an  occasional  use  of  fruit  juice  instead  of  milk. 

The  recipes  below  have  an  equal  advantage  in  using  up 
bread  in  a  form  so  varied  as  to  be  new. 

French  Toast. 

2  eggs,  1  cup  milk,  6  slices  bread,  \  teaspn.  salt. 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  the  milk  and  the  salt.  Dip 
the  bread  in  and  out  of  the  mixture  quickly.  Saut6  in  butter. 
Serve  with  golden  syrup,  marmalade,  or  jam. 

Bread  and  Butter 
Apple  Pudding. 

8  slices  stale  bread  buttered,  1  £  cup  apple  sauce  or  4  fresh 
apples,  sugar,  butter,  cinnamon. 

Cut  the  buttered  bread  to  fit  a  casserole.  Arrange  in 
layers  with  apple  sauce  or  pared  and  finely-cut  apple  between. 
Finish  with  buttered  bread  cut  in  squares  butter  side  up.  If 
fresh  apples  are  used,  sprinkle  generously  with  sugar  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon.  Moisten  with  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  apples  are  done  and  top  is  browned.  Serve  with 
cream  or  a  hard  sauce. 

Custards. 

Milk,  thickened  with  egg,  sweetened  and  flavoured  in 
various  ways,  is  a  popular  sweet,  which  may  appear  in  many 
different  forms,  and  is  an  especially  good  choice  after  a 
vegetarian  luncheon  or  dinner. 


Surprise  Cups  may  be  individually  Garnished  with  Nuts,  Fruits,  or  Candies. 


M©©dLs-Omly 

Do  you  ever  realise  how  our  moods  colour  our  lives  ? 
We  feel  cross  and  snappy,  and  we  wander  up  the  road 
and  see  Mrs.  Getting-on  across  the  way.  She  looks  at 
us — and  passes  on.  And  we  say,  because  we  are  feeling 
like  that — 

“  Oh,  so  Mrs.  Getting-on  has  ‘  cut  ’  me,  has  she  ? 
And  why,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

Rather  common  and  small-spirited,  isn’t  it  ?  But 
when  we  are  out  of  temper  it  is  wonderful  the  depths 
to  which  we  descend. 

Our  mood  different,  our  outlook  corresponds. 

We  start  off  blythe  and  happy,  and  see  across  the 
street  old  Mrs.  Snappet.  She  frowns  at  us  and  the 
world  generally,  and  gives  a  grudging  bow. 

“  Poor  dear  old  thing  !  ”  we  say  quite  affectionately. 
(We’ve  got  on  a  new  hat,  too,  and  that  makes  us  feel 
kindly  -  disposed  to  everyone.)  “  She’s  getting  near¬ 
sighted.  I’ll  run  across  and  cheer  her  up  a  bit.” 

And  off  we  lilt  to  Mrs.  Snappet,  and  make  ourselves 
so  charming  that  the  old  lady  asks  us  to  tea  right  away. 


Pi©twr«i. 

Does  it  ever  strike  you  what  a  lot  of  worry  we  indulge 
in  when,  if  we  but  used  a  little  common-sense,  we  should 
have  a  bit  of  work  to  our  credit  and  a  pleasant  memory  ? 
We  sit  down  sometimes  and  ponder  over  something 
dismal  until  it  gets  up  and  blocks  out  the  sunshine. 
How  much  more  sensible  if  we  started  doing  a  job, 
however  small.  By  the  time  we  have  ironed  a  blouse, 
or  mended  our  stockings,  or  given  the  flowers  fresh 
water,  we  feel  better,  the  trouble  has  shrunk.  Or  we 
take  a  book  and  lose  our  cares  in  its  pages  ;  we  sit  at 
the  piano  and  drown  our  frets  in  a  cheerful  lilt. 

And  those  hours  in  the  early  morning,  when  we  lie 
awake  and  allow  our  cares  to  assume  massive  pro¬ 
portions.  It  would  be  so  much  wiser  to  take  the 
beautiful  bits  of  joy  to  muse  upon.  The  walk  in  the 
woods  ;  the  hour  on  the  cliff  when  the  bracing  sea-wind 
brought  us  strength ;  the  little  rose-garnished  tea 
garden  near  the  moorland  gorse.  Why  cannot  we  call 
the  pictures  of  these  rest-hours  back  to  us,  and  drive 
the  grey  clouds  away  !  Hilary  Brown. 
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The  kitchen  of  the  modern  fiat 
tends  in  area  to  become  increasingly 
more  cupboard-like,  so  that  it 
behoves  its  owner  to  see  to  it  that 
her  furniture  yields  the  maximum 
of  utility  in  relation  to  the  space 
occupied.  The  latest  device  for  achiev¬ 
ing  this  end  is  exemplified  in  what 
is  technically  known  as  an  “  enclosed 
kitchen-table.”  This  has  beneath  its 
top  a  fitted  cupboard,  which  measures  in 
length  and  breadth  less  than  the  table 
itself,  so  that  when  one  sits  at  it  the 
fitment  does  not  come  into  conflict  with 
one’s  legs.  The  cupboard  is  equipped 
with  an  adjustable  shelf  which  can  be 
fixed  at  different  heights,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  that  which  it  is  to 
accommodate.  Its  doors  are  on  the 
sliding  principle,  so  that  they  may  be 
opened  or  shut  without  encroaching 
upon  restricted  space,  and  the  base  of 
the  cupboard  is  at  a  height  which 
permits  of  the  floor  being  swept 
beneath  it. 

For  the  bachelor-girl  whose  kitchen 
may  also  be  her  dining-room,  this  table 
should  prove  a  great  convenience,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  installing  a 
separate  cupboard  for  the  storing  of 
groceries.  Its  price  is  £ 6  6s. 

A  Broom  Rack. 

In  the  majority  of  houses  the  house¬ 
maid’s  cupboard  is  unequal  in  height  to 
accommodating  the  entire  range  of 
brushes  and  brooms,  and  these  are 
stowed  away  in  consequence  in  odd 
corners,  whence  they  descend  at  intervals 
upon  the  unwary.  At  last  thare  has 
been  invented  (and  at  the  moderate 
price  of  5 s.  nd.  too)  a  useful  wooden 
rack,  which  is  attached  to  the  wall  by 
means  of  metal  plates,  and  is  fitted  with 
sets  of  pegs  and  hooks,  from  which  to 
suspend  not  alone  an  array  of  brooms, 
but  also  the  brushes  and  dusters  that 
are  brought  into  requisition.  The  brooms 
are  simply  dropped  into  position  between 
the  hardwood  pegs  and  hang  clear  of 
the  brushes,  suspended  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  rack.  In  addition  to  being 
an  aid  to  tidiness,  the  rack  keeps  the 
bristles  of  the  brooms  and  brushes  firm 
and  vital  by  ruling  out  the  necessity  for 
their  resting  their  weight  on  their 
chevelure  when  not  in  action. 

An  Independent 
Cooker. 

When  one  goes  into  a  new  house  and 
finds  that  the  kitchen  is  equipped  with 
some  obsolete  coal-devouring  cooker, 
one  is  apt  to  be  deterred  from  installing 
a  more  up-to-date  range  by  the  thought 
of  the  amount  of  expense  which  is  likely 
to  be  involved  in  removing  the  old  fit¬ 
ment  and  fitting  the  new.  To  meet  this 
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difficulty  there  has  been  invented  a 
small  cooker  (it  will  take  a  five-pound 
joint),  which  can  be  placed  in  front  of 
an  existing  range  and  used  with  only  a 
•  pipe  connection  into  the  chimney,  so 
that  neither  building  nor  brickwork  is 
involved.  The  price  of  the  “  Bandera,” 
which  is  one  of  the  Columbian  cookers,  is 
but  £2  js.  6 d.,  and  if  you  have  a  room 
which  was  not  originally  intended  as  a 
kitchen,  but  which  you  wish  to  employ 
for  the  purpose,  this  cooker  will  just 
meet  the  occasion. 

A  Silent 
Chopper. 

The  chopping  of  firewood  is  not  such  a 
simple  job  as  it  would  appear,  especially 
when  it  has  to  be  performed  within  a 
kitchen  or  scullery,  and  one's  neighbours 
on  the  floor  below  happen  to  be  of  the 
type  that  objects  to  sudden  and  spas- 
modic  sounds.  Therefore  the  thrifty 
among  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
of  a  certain  Silent  Wood  Chopper,  priced 
at  6s.,  which  will  without  a  murmur 
divide  up  the  box-lid  or  the  tree-branch 
confided  to  it  into  neat  sections  for  fire¬ 
laying.  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
lever  and  its  efficiency  is  as  golden  as 
its  silence. 

An  Improved 
Gas  Range. 

In  the  household  in  which  the  cooking 
is  .done  by  means  of  gas,  it  is  apt  to  be 
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something  of  a  calamity  if  the 
family  be  not  prepared  to  sit  down 
to  the  meal  to  time,  for  up  to  the 
present  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
keep  gas-cooked  food  hot  without 
at  the  same  time  overcooking  it. 
An  improved  gas-cooker,  yclept  the 
"  Smoothtop,”  overcomes  this  drawback, 
howevep,  by  equipping  itself  with  a 
metal  fitment  above  its  gas  rings,  each 
of  which  can  be  covered  so  that  a  single 
burner  lit  beneath  will  keep  pot  and  pans 
just  simmering  to  the  degree  that  is  to 
be  obtained  at  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
coal  range.  This  means  not  alone 
economy  of  gas  in  the  matter  of  main¬ 
taining  the  food  at  a  required  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  also  added  facilities  for  the 
preparation  of  the  more  complicated 
dishes  that  may  require  a  variety  of 
pans,  each  of  which  may  have  to  be  kept 
at  simmering  point  until  the  final  stages, 
a  business  which  has  hitherto  presented 
much  difficulty  in  connection  with  all 
but  the  largest  sizes  of  gas-cooker.  The 
cooker  in  question  varies  in  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  model  selected. 

For  the  Kitchen 
Table. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make 
up  my  mind  -which  of  the  two  I  dislike 
the  more — a  stained  kitchen  table,  or 
one  that  is  kept  perpetually  covered 
with  newspapers  in  order  to  preserve  its 
purity.  I  have  now  discovered  an  alter¬ 
native  in  the  shape  of  a  heat-resisting 
felt  of  the  name  of  "  Masco,”  which 
boasts  a  specially  prepared  surface  which 
effectually  prevents  the  heat  from  pene¬ 
trating  through  it.  So,  if  before  begin¬ 
ning  your  culinary  operations,  you 
spread  a  strip  of  the  felt  upon  the 
kitchen  table,  you  can  then  place  kettle 
or  can,  pot  or  pan  down  upon  it  and 
have  a  perfectly  clean  unsullied  table 
at  the  end.  The  felt  is,  of  course,  equally 
useful  in  the  case  of  a  polished  table, 
in  which  connection  it  can  be  used  either 
beneath  a  table-cloth  or  in  the  form  of 
plate  mats. 

Another  form  of  "Masco”  Felt  is  one 
specially  prepared  as  a  non-slip  material 
for  lining  rugs,  in  which  capacity  it 
entirely  rules  out  all  possibility  of  one 
doing  a  sort  of  low-comedian  slide  into 
a  room  or  across  a  corridor.  While  the 
side  of  the  felt  which  is  intended  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  floor  is  so  constructed 
as  to  possess  the  faculty  of  gripping  the 
boards,  the  substance  is  sufficiently 
thick  to  act  as  a  means  of  giving  an 
added  resistance  to  the  rug  and  prolong¬ 
ing  its  life — a  very  valuable  quality  in 
the  case  of  antique  specimens  that  may 
be  tender  in  the  threads. 

This  felt  is  made  in  a  specially  wide 


weave,  measuring  66  ins.,  so  that  a 
single  width  may  prove  sufficient  for  two 
or  more  rugs.  Its  price  is  17s.  6 d.  a 
yard. 

Another  Floor 
Gadget. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  of  house¬ 
hold  sights  is  to  my  mind  the  linoleum 
that  has  lost  its  pattern  in  the  course 
of  continual  wear,  though  in  actual 
substance  its  state  remains  but  little 
impaired.  A  means  of  bringing  such 
linoleum  to  a  better  and  more  decorative 
frame  of  mind  is  to  hand  just  now  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  called  “  Koverflor,” 
which,  if  applied  thinly  and  in  two  doses 
produces  a  fine,  glossy  surface  which 
can  be  subsequently  kept  in  a  perfect 
state  of  polish  by  means  of  a  mop  or 
duster. 

This  preparation  is  made  in  a  number 
of  tints,  so  that  one  may  select  one’s 
colour  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
tone  of  paint  or  paper,  ppr  painted  floor- 
surrounds  that  have  grown  shabby,  for 
boards  that  have  been  stained  or  var¬ 
nished  and  for  cement  floors  that  persist 
in  exuding  a  layer  of  dust  and  being  an 
annoyance  to  their  owners,  this  liquid 
proves  a  friend  in  need,  and  I  have  even 
heard  of  its  being  applied  to  front-door 
steps  where  it  renders  all  future  hearth- 
stoning  superfluous,  and  needs  but  an 
additional  coat  at  long  intervals  to  keep 
all  cheerful. 

Another  job  to  which  it  is  quite  equal 
is  that  of  converting  the  uneven  crumbly 
walls  of  the  average  scullery  into  walls 
with  a  hard  washable  surface  that 
renders  the  removal  of  the  greasy  steam 
that  arises  from  cooking  and  washing-up 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes’  work.  In  fact, 
when  “  Koverflor  ”  is  applied  to  plaster, 
even  though  this  may  be  perfectly  new, 
it  proves  capable  of  producing  an  effect 
so  smooth  that  it  suggests  a  tiling  rather 
than  a  paint.  Small  tins  are  obtainable 
at  is.  61 i. 

A  Linoleum 
Panelling. 

Have  you  in  your  home  some  corner 
that  receives  an  especial  meed  of  rubbing 
from  those  who  brush  past  or  lean  against 
it,  so  that  it  always  appears  discoloured 
and  shabby  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  walls  ?  If  so,  why  not  treat  this 
corner  with  a  strip  of  the  linoleum  which 
has  exactly  the  effect  of  a  wood  panel¬ 
ling,  introducing  the  grain  and  figuring 
of  a  variety  of  woods,  such  as  oak, 
mahogany,  and  walnut  with  great 
fidelity.  A  strip  of  moulding  applied 
at  the  top  and  stained  to  match  the  lino 
makes  an  effective  finish.  An  entire  dado 
of  the  material  could,  of  course,  be 
applied  with  excellent  effect  to  form  a 
practically  indestructible  form  of  wall 
treatment. 


S jPjja 

And  in  this  connection  I  must  sing  the 
praises  of  a  new  type  of  parquetry 
linoleum,  which  produces  the  effect  of 
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polished  oak  boards,  laid  side  by  side, 
an  improvement  to  my  mind  on  the  more 
complicated  patterns  for  carpet-sur¬ 
rounds  and  proving  considerably  more 
realistic. 

Washable  Wall-papers. 

Seldom  does  a  mother  feel  so  sorely 
tempted  to  regret  the  days  of  her 
spinsterhood  as  when  she  notices  the 
ink  splashes  that  her  school  boy  son  has 
deposited  on  the  new  wall-paper,  or  the 
finger-marks  imprinted  by  the  baby  on 
the  drawing-room  dado.  For  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  case  it  means  a  soil  that  the 
paper  is  going  to  carry  in  evidence  till 
the  day  comes  for  it  to  be  stripped,  since 
all  attempts  at  deletion  will  inevitably 
mean  a  mark  which  will  render  its  last 
state  even  more  obvious  than  its  first. 
So  I  must  tell  you  of  a  new  make  of  wall¬ 
paper,  called  the  “  Salubra,”  which  can 
either  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  to 
rid  it  of  the  minor  disfigurements,  or  in 
more  serious  cases,  be  actually  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  after  the  manner  of  the 
floorboards.  Yet  the  paper  appears  to 
the  casual  observer  in  no  way  different 
from  the  ordinary  type,  for  its  colours 
are  as  clear  and  its  patterning  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  any  ordinarily  produced. 

Apart  from  the  economy  of  investing 
in  a  wall-paper  which  renews  itself 
periodically  by  means  of  a  mere  ablution, 
the  hygienic  advantages  should  also 
commend  themselves,  for  a  soiled  paper 
may  be  a  dangerous  germ-encouraging 
agent,  and  a  real  menace  to  health. 


"  Salubra  ’’  papers  are  said  to  be  fade¬ 
less,  and  can  therefore  be  hung  in  the 
sunniest  of  rooms  without  losing  their 
tone.  They  are  priced  no  higher  than 
the  same  quality  of  ordinary  wall¬ 
paper. 

Hot  Water  for 
the  Sink. 

How  you  may  have  hot  water  at  the 
sink  even  though  you  may  not  keep  a 
coal  range  at  work  or  have  a  gas  installa¬ 
tion  is'  solved  by  a  patent  water-heater 
that  is  operated  by  means  of  an  oil  stove, 
fitted  with  a  stand  which  brings  the 
heater  to  the  level  at  which  it  pours  its 
water  directly  into  the  sink  (or,  if 
required,  into  the  bath).  The  heater  is 
fitted  with  a  couple  of  feet  of  rubber 
tubing,  which  carry  the  water  from  the 
tap  into  the  heater’s  main  pipe,  whence 
it  enters  a  number  of  small  copper  tubes 
which  pass  through  the  flame  several 
times,  thus  acquiring  heat  at  several 
points,  so  that  the  whole  is  warmed  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Indeed,  by  decreasing  the  flow  of  water 
one  can  practically  obtain  instantly  a 
small  stream  of  hot  water. 

A  bath-room  or  scullery  that  is  lit  by 
gas  but  has  no  installation  for  heating 
purposes,  may  still  avail  itself  of  a  heater 
(minus,  of  course,  the  stove  portion),  for 
the  apparatus  may  be  connected  to  the 
lighting  point  by  means  of  a  special 
gas-tap  and  ring.  The  price  of  the 
heaters  ranges  from  £ 2  5s. 

A  Winter 
Velour. 

For  the  season  ahead,  nothing  creates 
a  cosier  effect  than  window  hangings  of 
the  corded  velours  that  hangs  so  richly 
and  is  expressed  in  the  warm,  mellow 
colourings  of  the  moment.  A  specially 
good  range  of  tones  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Empress  ”  Velours,  which  is  of  an 
exceptionally  fast  dye  and  equally 
adaptable  for  curtains  and  chair  cover¬ 
ings.  In  full  deep  purples,  greens,  and 
rose  tints,  it  measures  50  ins.  in  width 
and  is  priced  at  8s.  9 d.  a  yard. 

A  Corridor 
Strip. 

Nothing  gives  a  better  effect  to  an 
entrance  hall  than  a  corridor  strip  which 
matches  the  stair-carpeting.  A  certain 
furnishing  firm  is  making  a  speciality  of 
such  strips,  neatly  patterned  with  a 
bordering  all  round,  to  match  exactly 
the  Turkey  Axminsters  which  they 
provide  in  various  widths  for  the  stairs. 
Similar  slip  mats  are  also  to  be  obtained 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  hall,  staircase 
and  corridor  may  wear  a  similar  aspect. 
The  strips  are  made  in  as  many  as  eight 
different  measurements,  and  range  from 
£1  2 s.  6 d.  apiece,  the  slip  mats  being 
priced  from  5s.  3 d. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price  5d.  each,  postage  £d.  each 
extra  by  unsealed  packet  post,  or  ljd.  by  letter 
post.  Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion  Editor, 
4.  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


No.  5081 


A  DRESS  WITH  CAPE  AND  A  NOVEL  PLAY  SUIT. 

No.  5084.  No.  50S5. 

Each  in  sizes  for  4  and  6  years. 


The  Adult  Frocks  are  supplied  in 
sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


THREE  STRAIGHT  HANGING 
FROCKS  FOR  INDOOR  OR 
OUTDOOR  WEAR. 


The  Dress  on  the  left  is  a 
dignified  style  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  all.  This  would 
look  well  made  in  Tootal 
Velvet  Cloth.  A  detach¬ 
able  Cape  drops  from  the 
shoulders  at  the  back. 


On  the  right. 

A  BECOMING  DRESS  FOR  THE 
EIGHT -YEAR- OLD,  AND  A 
TUNIC  AND  COAT  FOR  HER 
YOUNGER  SISTER. 

No.  5086. 

In  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


years, 


years, 


No.  5087, 


No.  5088, 


6o 


Stitchery  No. 
49  is  just  the 
thing  for  those 
who  have  small 
girls  attached  to 
their  families.  It 
deals  with  Dolls’ 
Clothes  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes, 
including  a 
Woolly  Set,  a  Boy 
Doll’s  Set,  a 
Magyar  Set  for  a 
Baby  Doll,  a  Boy 
Scout  Doll,  a 
Sailor  Doll,  etc. 




An  Easily-made  Woolly  Set  for  a  Doll 


A  number  of  the 
clothes  are  one- 
piece  garments, 
eliminating  the 
sewing-in  of 
sleeves. 

There  is  a  special 
article  on  Making 
and  Dressing  a 
Rag  Doll,  and 
Patterns  can  be 
supplied  for  this, 
as  for  all  the  Sets 
of  Dolls’  Clothes 
illustrated  and 
described  in 
Stitchery  49. 


The  Frock  and  Petticoat  included  in  the  Rag  Doll  Set. 


P4r,lC‘l0"*  f“r.raki"8  ‘heSe  CIothesL  appe“  !"  Another  charming  little  Knitted 

STITCHERY  No.  49,  and  Patterns  can  te  supplied  Frock  described  in  “Stitchery” 

for  cutting  out  all  the  Garments.  No.  49. 


Two  Petticoats  from  the  Wardrobe  of  Dolly  above. 
6i 


A  Baby  Doll  dressed  in  Woollies. 


A  JUMPER  SHIRT  STYLE  AND  A  PRACTICAL 
CROSS-OVER  BLOUSE. 

No.  5072.  No.  5073. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


DRESS  STYLES  FOR  SLIM  FIGURES. 

No.  5074.  No.  5075. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


Paper 
Patterns, 
price  5d. 
each, 
postage 
Jd.  each 
extra 
by  un¬ 
sealed 
packet 
post,  or 
ljd.  by 
letter 
post. 
Address 
to  the 
“  Girl’s 
Own” 
Fashion 
Editor,  4, 
Bouverie 
Street, 
Fleet 
Street, 
London, 
E.C.  4. 


PRACTICAL  FROCKS  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  SCHOOL-GIRL. 

No.  5076.  No.  5077.  No.  5078. 

-  Each  in  sizes  for  8  and  10  years. 


A  GROUP  OF  HOUSE  FROCKS  AND  APRONS  TO  SUIT  VARYING  NEEDS. 

For  Blouses  and  Frocks  for  Autumn  No.  9871.  No.  9742.  No.  9832.  No.  9941. 

Wear,  Tootal’s  Velvet  Cloth  is  Ideal.  Each  in  sizes  for  36  and  40  inches  bust  measurement. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price  5d.  each,  postage  extra.  Address  to  the 
“Girl’s  Own”  Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


2J  yards  of  40-inch  material  will 
be  sufficient  for  making  any  of  the 
Blouses  illustrated.  For  the  plainer 
Luvisca”  is  excellent. 


CROSS  OVER  BLOUSES  ARE  BECOMING  TO  ALL  FIGURES. 

No.  9949.  No.  9950.  No.  5011. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


A  WHITE  INSET  VEST  GIVES  A  HRESH  TOUCH  TO  AN  OTHERWISE 
PLAIN  SHIRT  BLOUSE. 

No.  9443.  No.  5079.  No.  9849. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


3j  yards  of  40-inch 
material  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  making  either 
of  the  short-sleeved 
dress  styles  below,  or 
4  yards  will  be  needed 
for  those  with  long 
sleeves. 


'rrrrr — 


A  NOVEL  PANEL-FRONTED  COMBINATION. 

?  No.  5089. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


2J  yards  of  40-inch  "Tarantulle 
will  be  needed  for  making  the 
little  Step-in  Combination  above. 
For  those  who  fancy  coloured 
lingerie,  this  fabric  is  now  done 
in  a  variety  of  delicate  shades, 
and  three  qualities  are  available. 


FROqKS  IN  GRACEFUL  LINES  FOR  THE  HOME  GIRL. 

No.  9940.  No.  9937.  No.  9938.  No.  9955. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 
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A  TWO-PIECE  APRON  WITH  DEEP  POCKETS. 


No.  6001. 


These  two  useful  overall  designs 
show  what  possibilities  lie  in  the 
homely  check  tea-towelling  as  a 
material  for  making  our  aprons. 

This  material  always  has  a  very 
clean  and  workmanlike  appearance, 
so  is  admirably  suited  to  the  making 
of  aprons  for  the  working  house¬ 
keeper.  Also  it  is  one  of  the  fabrics 
that  can  really  be  relied  on  to  stand 


frequent  visits  to  the  wash- 
tub  without  very  much  de¬ 
terioration. 

The  apron  of  red  check 
towelling,  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  figure,  is  embellished 
with  small  plain  red  squares 
cut  from  calico,  twill,  or  case¬ 
ment  cloth.  Borders  of  the 
red  fabric  have  also  been  added 
to  the  sleeves,  and  the 
whole  presents  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  most  cheering 
aspect  for  the  kitchen 
worker. 

This  useful  overall  is 
cut  in  magyar  style, 
with  a  deep  tuck  allowed 
for  on  each  shoulder 
just  beyond  the  neck 
border  of  squares.  A 
band  is  then  placed 
across  the  back  from 
hip  to  hip  to  hold  the 
fulness  in  position. 

The  garment  slips  on 
over  the  head,  and  a 
placket  is  cut  at  the 
left  side  for  closing. 

To  make  this  useful 
overall  (which  almost 
has  the  appearance  of  a  frock) 
3  J  yards  of  36-in.  check  towel¬ 
ling  will  be  needed. 

The  second  style  shown  is 
made  in  blue  check  towelling, 
and  is  decorated  with  squares 
of  both  blue  and  red  material. 

This  design  has  no  sleeves, 
but  is  cut  in  two  pieces  with 
low  square  neck.  The  side- 
seams  are  only  joined  up  as 
far  as  the  waist,  leaving  the 
upper  openingfor  the  armhole. 

Deep  inset  pockets  can  be 
cut  at  each  side  just  below 
the  waist,  if  desired,  and,  in 
the  illustration,  the  edge  of 
these  pocket  openings  has 
been  trimmed  with  the 
coloured  squares. 

This  style  of  two  -  piece 
apron  hanging  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  with  a  section  to 
protect  the  skirt  at  the  back, 
is  the  very  best  shape  to  have 
for  a  really  comfortable  work¬ 


ing  apron  ;  it  well  protects  the  frock, 
and  cannot  drop  and  trip  one  up 
when  leaning  or  stooping  operations 
are  necessary. 

Three  yards  of  36-in.  towelling 
will  be  required  for  making  this 
useful  apron. 

Children’s  everyday  bibs  are  excel¬ 
lent,  too,  made  of  this  fabric  and 
with  coloured  bindings  and  trimmed 
across  the  lower  edge  with  squares 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aprons,  or 
with  quaintly-shaped  animal  or  bird 
designs  ;  these  can  be  made  quite 
attractive  little  articles.  A  deep 
square  of  material  with  a  curve  cut 
at  the  neck  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  bib  can  then  be  fastened  on  with 
ribbon  ties  at  the  neck  and  under¬ 
arms. 

Patterns  Nos.  6000  and  6001  are 
supplied  in  sizes  for  36-in.  and  40-in. 
bust  measurement.  Price  $d.,  postage 
extra.  Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own”' 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 


A  MAGYAR  APRON  FROCK. 


No.  6000. 
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Roger  Drayton, 
swinging  lazily  in  his 
hammock,  started 
awake  at  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  dragged  his 
felt  hat  lower  over 
his  eyes.  The  early 
autumn  afternoon  was 
blazing  hot ;  the  shade  of  the  trees 
in  his  cottage  garden  had  lured  him  to 
sleep,  but  now  all  slumber  was  at  an 
end.  He  muttered  irritably  under  his 
breath  as  the  voices  sounded  nearer 
and  nearer.  Quite  a  crowd,  it  must 
be.  There  was  a  hum  of  conversation, 
interrupted,  ever  and  anon,  by  a 
shriller  speaker. 

Always  the .  same  now  !  In  the 
winter  he  had  been  left  alone;  the 
spring  had  brought  only  a  few  stray 
visitors,  eager  to  see  the'  beautiful 
old  Essex  church  which  stood  in 
lonely  dignity  in  the  midst  of  fields  ; 
but  in  -  the  summer  they  came  in 
crowds.  •  Cyclists,  motorists,  and, 
worst  of  all,  groups  of  -  walkers. 
The  motorists  had  but  few  terrors 
for  him,  they  never  ventured  into  the 
deep-rutted  lane  where  his  cottage 
hid  among  its  trees ;  the  cyclists, 
too,  were  afraid  of  the  ruts  ;  but  the 
walkers  cared  nothing  for  them,  and 
generally  took  the  track  which  led 
from  Redington  Green  over  the 
fields  to  Redington  Church,  and 
this  track  came  out  into  the  lane 
just  above  where  his  cottage  stood. 

The  voices  came  nearer  and  nearer  ; 
he -could  hear  scraps  of  conversation 
— girls’  voices— -it  must  be  a  school, 
out  for  a  Saturday  afternoon  ramble. 
He  took  a  cautious  peep  from  under 
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his  hat.  School  girls — yes,  it  was. 
They  were  all  quite  young,  all  dressed 
alike  in  short  dark  skirts  and  white 
blouses.  They  were  hatless,  their 
bobbed  hair,  their  thick  legs,  their 
faces  shining  with  heat  and  exertion, 
all  made  up  a  somewhat  unbeautiful 
picture. 

The  tall  woman  who  walked  among 
them  was  a  teacher,  of  course — 
probably  the  head-mistress,  and 
probably  also  a  forceful  personality, 
for  the  girls  were,  one  and  all,  true  to 
type.  Her  wispy  hair  straggled 
over  her  forehead,  her  skirt  was 
short,  her  ankles,  in  their  black  stock¬ 
ings,  were  thick,  she  was  angular 
and  bigAoned,  and  her  voice  was 
strident. 

“  Come  along,  girls  !  Nearly  there 
now!  Redington  Church  is  just 
round  the  corner.  The  key  used  to  be 
kept  at  this  cottage.  There’s  some¬ 
one  in  the  garden.  I’ll  ask  him  if  he 
has  it.” 

Roger  glanced  apprehensively  from 
under  his  hat  as  she  strode  through 
the  field  gate  and  across  the  lane  and 
leant  over  his  garden  fence. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get 
the  key  of  Redington  Church  ?  Is 
it  kept  here  ?  ” 

Could  he  feign  sleep  ?  he  wondered. 
But  no,  her  voice  was  too  arousing. 
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He  swung  himself  re¬ 
luctantly  out  of  his 
hammock  and  stood 
up. 

What  a  handsome 
man  !  Even  Miss 
Louisa  Dunn,  hard¬ 
ened  by  long  years  of 
spinsterhood,  felt  her  heart  give  an 
unaccustomed  leap  as  he  raised  his 
hat.  She  fiercely  stamped  dow-n  her 
feelings,  but  she  was  acutely  conscious 
for  one  moment  of  her  flushed  face 
gleaming  with  heat,  her  lank  hair, 
her  big  rough  shoes,  her  general 
unattractiveness.  Who  could  he  be  ? 
she  wondered  ;  he  looked  “  out  of 
the  common,”  somehow— the  dark 
hair  turning  grey,  the  clear-cut  face, 
the  vivid  dark  eyes  under  straight 
brows. 

Roger  Drayton’s  face  was  all  too 
expressive  as  he  flung  a  cursory 
glance  at  his  questioner.  Why  need 
clever  women  look  like  this  ?  And 
they  needn’t — they  never  did  nowa¬ 
days.  Roger  had  known  in  his 
lime  many  gifted  women — writers, 
musicians,  painters — but  none  of 
them  were  as  absolutely  unattractive 
as  this  one.  She  would  do  for  a 
caricature  !  Women  nowadays  had 
outgrown  all  that  ;  the  modern 
woman  had  her  faults,  but  unattrac¬ 
tiveness  was  not  one  of  them.  Indeed, 
she  might  almost  be  said '  to  have 
erred  in  the  other  direction  !  This 
woman  might  be  clever,  but  she  was 
twenty  years  behind  her  time. 

“  The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  at 
the  farm  ” — he  pointed  a  lean  finger 
and  made  as  if  to  turn  away.  But 


Miss  Dunn  lingered ;  the 
patch  of  shade  in  the 
shimmering  breathless 
heat  was  refreshing. 

“  A  lovely  old  church, 
is  it  not  ?  I  used  often 
to  bring  my  girls  over 
on  Saturdays.  We  come 
from  Sefton-Ferrars, 
seven  miles  away  :  it’s  a  long  -walk, 
but  they  enjoy  it.” 

Roger  murmured  something,  and 
she  went  on — - 

“  A  delicious  place,  this  cottage. 
The  painter,  John  Marshland,  lived 
here  some  years  ago.  He  built  on 
that  quaint  studio  room.  He  and 
his  wife — a  charming  woman ! — came 
once  to  my  school ;  they  took  quite 
an  interest  in  the  girls.  They  were  a 
great  loss  to  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  of  course  he  is  a  famous  man 
now,  we  could  not  hope  to  keep  him 
here.” 

Silence.  Was  the  woman  never 
going?  Roger  wondered.  Miss  Dunn 
lingered,  she  had  an  insane  desire  to 
see  him  raise  his  hat  again.  In  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  her  big  school 
courtesies  such  as  this  were  as  a 
thing  unknown. 

"  Well,  good  afternoon,”  she  said 
abruptly,  and  at  last  moved  on, 
followed  by  her  attendant  throng. 
She  had  her  wish,  for  Roger  Drayton 
raised  his  hat  again,  and  the  pupils 
wondered  why  Miss  Dunn,  after 
responding  with  an  awkward  bow, 
suddenly  sighed. 

The  lane  was  nearly  full  of  girls. 
They  passed  the  cottage,  laughing 
and  talking,  and  there  were  still 
more  to  come,  stragglers,  walking 
slowly  in  the  rear.  The  heat  across 
the  stubble  of  the  harvest  field  was 
tremendous,  the  air  quivered  with 
it. 

At  last  the  procession  had  all  but 
come  to  an  end — only  one  more  to 
pass.  Roger  watched  her  as  she 
came  across  the -field.  She  must  be 
a  teacher,  he  surmised  ;  she  belonged 
to  them,  but  she  was  not  of  them. 
She  conformed  to  what  was  evidently 
a  school  tradition,  and  was  hatless, 
but  she  carried  a  sunshade,  a  useful 
holland  one  with  a  green  lining  ; 
against  it  her  face  shone  out  from  the 
masses  of  dark  hair,  deathly  pale. 
She  dragged  herself  along  with 
evident  difficulty ;  she  made  a 
pathetic  little  figure,  dressed  all  in 
clinging  black. 

As  she  passed  the  cottage  Roger 
could  hear  her  talking  to  herself  as  a 
child  might  have  done. 


“  Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  she 
said.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
saw  him.  The  face  quivered  for  one 
moment  into  a  little  smile — an 
appealing  smile — then  she  seemed 
to  take  heart  of  grace  ;  she  held  up 
her  head  and  walked  on  more  bravely. 

Roger  stared  after  her.  Across  his 
mind  had  floated  a  sort  of  waft  of 
recollection.  Surely  he  had  seen  that 
face  before — or  something  like  it  ?• 
And  the  recollection  was  not 
altogether  sweet — with  it  there  came 
a  hint  of  something  sinister.  She 
reminded  him  of  someone.  Yes,  he 
had  it ;  she  had  a  look  of  the  man 
who  had  been  his  evil  genius,  the 
man  who  had  proved  false,  the  man 
who  had  well-nigh  ruined  him. 

Roger  kicked  impatiently  at  the 
cottage  fence.  He  seized  his  pipe, 
took  up  a  book,  and  flung  himself 
down  again  into  the  long  chair. 
But  the  girl’s  face  had  started  a 
train  of  thought.  He  threw  the  book 
aside. 

A  year  ago — only  a  year — all  had 
gone  well  with  him.  He  was  wealthy, 
he  was  gifted,  he  had  been  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  success.  His 
career  as  a  musical  composer  had 
opened  brilliantly,  his  songs  were  the 
fashion  ;  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
an  opera  which  should  astonish  the 
musical  world.  Always  vague  and 
unpractical  i,n  money  matters,  he 
had  come  to  r.vly  more  and  more  on  a 
certain  Edward  Fletcher,  a  fellow- 
member  of  his  musical  club — a  fine 
musician  and  also  a  practical  man  of 
business.  Roger  had  by  degrees 
entrusted  all  his  affairs  to  Fletcher — - 
the  publication  of  his  compositions, 
the  launching  of  a  company  which 
was  to  produce  his  opera  and  other 
operas  by  British  composers. 

Roger  had  placed  at  Fletcher’s 
disposal  almost  every  penny  he 
possessed.  Others,  his  friends  and 
musical  associates,  urged  on  by  him, 
had  likewise  done  so.  Offices  were 
to  be  taken  ;  a  prospectus  was  to  be 
issued. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  down  had 
come  the  house  of  cards,  and  with  it 
every  ambition,  every  hope  Roger 
Drayton  ever  possessed.  There  had 
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been  no  company — there 
never  would  be ;  the 
whole  affair  was  bogus. 
He  had  been  tricked 
and  deceived,  taken  in 
by  a  clever  unscrupu¬ 
lous  man  who  had  seen 
in  the  wealthy  amateur 
an  easy  prey.  And 
others  had  been  ruined  too — the 
chiefest  bitterness  lay  there. 

How  his  mother  had  suffered  !  He 
could,  see  her  plainly  as  he  lay  there 
with  closed  eyes — the  dainty  fragile 
little  lady,  so  proud  of  her  gifted  son. 
How  eagerly  she  had  given  him  all 
the  capital  she  could  command  ! 
How  excited  she  had  been  at  the 
prospect  of  the  production  of  his 
opera  !  How  bewildered  at  the 
sudden  downfall  of  his  hopes  ! 

“  But,  Roger,  dear,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it,”  she  used  to  say.  “  Surely 
the  money  can’t  be  all  gone  !  This 
Mr.  Fletcher  must  be  made  to  give 
it  up  ;  he  ought  to  be  put  in  prison, 
the  wicked,  wicked  man  !  ”  And 
her  frail  form  would  shake  in  the 
energy  of  her  denunciations. 

Roger  would  tell  her  that  it  was  of 
no  use  putting  Mr.  Fletcher  in  prison, 
even  if  he  could  be  got  hold  of. 

“  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  have  trusted 
him,  and  I’-ve  been  punished  for  my 
folly — and  that’s  that,”  he  would 
repeat  fiercely.  But  in  his  mother’s 
sufferings  lay  the  bitterest  sting  of  all. 

Mrs.  Drayton  did  not  live  long 
after  this.  She  did  not  have  to  leave 
the  comfortable  London  house  where 
nearly  all  her  married  life  had  been 
spent ;  she  passed  quietly  away,  and 
Roger  was  left  alone. 

Edward  Fletcher  had  taken  good 
care  to  vanish  before  the  smash  came. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  gone 
abroad.  And  after  Mrs.  Drayton’s 
death  Roger  vanished  also.  He  was 
not  quite  penniless  ;  his  mother  had 
left  him  a  tiny  legacy — the  only 
money  she  had  not  been  able  to  risk 
— and  on  this  he  was  just  able  to 
live.  Looking  round  for  a  hiding- 
place  he  had  chanced  on  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  cottage,  and  within 
a  week  he  had  established  himself 
there  with  a  few  scraps  of  furniture, 
his  manuscripts,  his  ruined  ambitions, 
his  bitter  thoughts. 

It  was  the  worst  thing  he  could 
have  done.  Better,  far  better,  had  he 
faced  the  world  and  taken  up  his  work 
again.  But  to  a  nature  such  as  his 
this  was  almost  impossible.  Artistic, 
unpractical,  dreamy,  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  tremendous.  He  was 
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fast  becoming  a  cynic,  ever  brooding 
on  bis  wrongs,  for  ever  blaming  him¬ 
self  for  his  gullibility. 

He  flung  his  manuscripts  into  a 
damp  corner  of  the  cottage.  There 
they  could  lie  and  rot,  for  all  he 
cared.  He  would  never  write  a 
bar  of  music  again,  he  told  himself. 

The  farm  labourer’s 
wife  who  lived  at  a 
neighbouring  cottage 
and  waited  on  him, 
wondered  at  this 
strange  silent  gentle¬ 
man.  He  hardly  ever 
had  any  letters,  he 
never  had  any  visitors ; 
he  just  sat  there  and 
smoked,  or  else  worked 
fitfully  with  feverish 
energy  in  his  cottage 
garden.  His  only 
friend  was  a  mongrel 
terrier  pup  who  had 
come  shambling  into 
the  cottage  one  winter 
morning,  a  disgrace  to 
the  very  name  of  dog, 
but  with  a  faithful 
loving  heart.  Roger 
had  pitied  the  shiver¬ 
ing  little  beast,  had 
warmed  and  fed  him, 
and  now  he  was  his  in¬ 
separable  companion. 

But  for  all  his  bitter- 
ness  and  cynicism 
Roger’s  conscience  was 
not  dead.  It  stirred 
sometimes  as  he 
thought  of  his  aimless 
selfish  life.  “How  long 
is  this  going  on  ?  ”  he 
asked  himself.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  dis¬ 
inter  an  unfinished 
composition  from  the 
heap  in  the  corner, 
stare  at  it,  then  fling 
it  back  again.  No, 
not  yet ;  he  simply 
couldn’t  yet.  Some¬ 
thing  in  him  seemed 
to  have  snapped,  the 
mainspring  of  his  in¬ 
spiration  was  broken. 

The  girlish  voices 
had  died  away,  a  deep 
brooding  silence  had 
fallen.  Roger  dozed 
in  his  chair,  his  puppy 
snoring  at  his  feet. 

Too  hot  to  move — and 
there  was  nothing  to 
move  for- — he  must 
have  slept.  But 


suddenly  he*  started,  roused  by  a 
volley  of  distant  barks. 

Bother  the  dog !  What  was  he 
after  now  ?  Roger  whistled,  but 
Pincher  did  not  come.  The  barks 
continued — sharp,  insistent. 

“  Suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  and 
see  what’s  up,’’  Roger  muttered. 


Probably  only  a  stray  cat — Pincher 
hated  cats. 

But  no,  this  was  no  cat — a  little 
heap  of  black,  lying  all  crumpled 
up  at  the  side  of  the  lane,  an  open 
sunshade  by  the  side — a  holland  one, 
lined  with  green. 

Pincher’s  barks  did  not  seem  to 
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rouse  the  black  heap.  It  lay  still- 
very  still. 

Roger  strode  up  the  lane  and  bent 
down  to  look.  It  was  the  little  gover¬ 
ness,  as  he  mentally  dubbed  her.  Her 
face  was  ghastly  white,  there  were 
deep  lines  round  her  mouth.  She 
mustn’t  lie  here  in  the  glaring  sun. 
Roger  knelt  and  lifted  her  up  ;  she 
hung  limp  in  his  arms. 

Only  in  novels  is  a  heroine  light  as 
a  feather.  The  dead  weight  of  her 
made  Roger  stagger  for  a  moment ; 
but  he  carried  her  down  the  lane 
into  his  cottage  parlour,  and  laid  her 
on  the  big  Chesterfield  under  the 
window. 

How  pale  she  was  !  Across  his 
memory  there  flashed  the  recollection 
of  a  soldier  he  had  seen  on  the  battle- 
'  field  with  grey  upturned  face. 

She  couldn’t  be  dead,  surely  ?  At 
the  sudden  thought,  Roger  turned 
and  rushed  out  of  the  cottage.  Mrs. 
Jones  would  know  ;  he  would  fetch 
her. 

“  A  poor  little  girl  lying  very  ill  ? 
One  of  them  school-girls,  I  expect. 
I’ll  come  at  once,  sir,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  hastily  putting  down  the 
loaf  which  she  was  cutting  into 
generous  slices.  “  I’m  just  expecting 
my  Gladys  and  her  young  man  to 
tea,  and  we’re  all  going  over  after¬ 
wards  to  see  his  mother  and  arrange 
about  the  wedding  ;  but  I’ll  come, 
sir.”  And  Mrs.  Jones  followed  Roger 
along  the  lane  and  into  the  cottage 
parlour. 

“  A  little  girl,  I  thought  you  said, 
sir;  but  this  is  a  grown-up  young 
lady.  She’s  fainted,  that’s  all.  Some 
water,  that’s  what  she  wants.  No, 
don’t  pour  it  all  over  her,  sir — no  call 
to  do  that.”  Mrs.  Jones  dabbed  with 
an  experienced  hand.  "  There — she’s 
coming  to  all  right.” 

The  little  governess  opened  wide 
strained  eyes;  she  stared  round  her, 
bewildered.  Then  suddenly  the 
tension  snapped,  she  broke  into  wild 
sobbing. 

“  She’ll  do  now,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  There,  there  !  That’s  all  right, 
dearie  !  ”  She  soothed  the  girl  as 
she  might  have  done  a  child,  and 
patted  her  with  a  coarse  red  hand. 

Roger  went  out 
hastily  into  the  garden. 

How  she  cried — he 
hated  to  hear  it.  But 
by-and-by  the  sound 
of  sobbing  died  away. 

Presently  Mrs.  Jones 
came  out. 

"  The  young  lady's 


better  now,  sir.  I  took  her  into  your 
bed-room  and  tidied  her  up  a  bit. 
She  says  she’ll  go  now,  but  she 
didn’t  ought  to  walk  in  this  heat. 
How  would  .it  be  if  she  had  some 
tea  with  you  ?  That’s  all  laid,  and 
I’ve  lighted  the  oil  stove  ;  the  kettle 
won’t .  be  long.  Then  maybe  Mr. 
Tajdor  could  take  her  to  Sefton- 
Ferrars  in  the  milk-cart.  I  must  go 
now,  for  my  Gladys’ll  be  coming, 
and  that’s  an  important  day  for 
her  and  her  young  man.  Can  you 
manage,  sir,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

Roger  said  he  could,  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  much  relieved,  went  bustling 
off,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  Gladys 
and  her  young  man  were  seen  in  the 
distance. 

The  little  governess  was  leaning 
back  in  the  armchair.  She  was  pale, 
but  she  smiled  cheerfully  although 
her  eyes  were  still  red  with  crying. 

“  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
kindness  !  And  please  forgive  me  for 
intruding  on  you  like  this.  I  suppose 
it  was  the  heat  and  the  long  walk. 
I’m  not  used  to  walking,  but  I  felt 
I  simply  must  come,  as  Miss  Dunn 
asked  me.  She’s  the  principal  of  the 
school,  you  know.  I  haven’t  been 
there  very  long,  and  I  want  to  fall 
into  their  ways.  This  is  a  bad  begin¬ 
ning,  though.  They  will  wonder 
what  has  become  of  me.” 

Her  voice  !  Like  a  spirit-call  from 
the  past !  Roger  stared  at  her  and  at 
first  forgot  to  answer.  Then  seeing 
the  astonishment  on  her  face  he 
pulled  himself  together. 

“  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  turn 
back  to  look  for  you,”  he  said.  “  Any¬ 
way,  you  must  have  some  tea  before 
they  come.”  He  made  it  deftly,  while 
she  sat  watching  him  with  shy  grey 
eyes. 

As  she  ate  and  drank,  the  colour 
returned  to  her  face. 

"  You  know,  I  believe  I  was 
hungry,”  she  said  confidentially. 
"  I  can’t  eat,  somehow,  at  the  school 
dinner.  It’s  always  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  of  course,  and  just  lately 
the  weather  has  been  so  hot,  and  the 
huge  joints,  all  steaming,  seem  to 
take  away  my  appetite.  I’m  not 
used  to  it.  I’ve  always  lived  alone 


with  my  father — at  least  for  years 
and  years,  ever  since  mother  died — 

and  everything  was  so  dainty- - ” 

She  caught  Roger’s  glance  at  her 
black  frock,  and  went  on,  in  her 
childish  direct  fashion  :  “  Yes,  my 
father  is  dead  too,  now  ;  he  died 
quite  suddenly  at  sea.  We  were 
coming  home  from  South  Africa, 
where  we  went  in  a  great  hurry  about 
a  year  ago.  Everyone  on  the  boat  was 
very  kind.  And  I  went  to  my  aunt, 
daddy’s  sister.  But  instead  of  my 
father  ‘leaving  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  as  he  always  said  he  would, 
it  appears  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  at  all.  So  I  have  had  to 
begin  to  earn  my  own  living.  And  I 
like  it  !  ”  she  added  defiantly.  She 
paused  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
hunger,  then  went  on  again  :  “  My 
aunt  was  very  angry  with  my  father  ; 
she  said  cruel  things  about  him — 
terrible  things.  I  could  not  stay  with 
her  after  that,  for  there  was  nobody 
like  my  father,  and  nobody  shall  ever 
say  a  word  against  him.  She  found 
me  this  situation  in  her  old  school. 
She  used  to  be  a  pupil  here  years 
and  years  ago.” 

“  What  do  you  teach  ?  ”  asked 
Roger. 

“  Singing.  I  have  had  a  splendid 
musical  education — my  father  saw 
to  that.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  he  was  so  pleased  that  I  could 
sing.  I  love  my  work.  When  I’m 
busy  I  forget  to  feel  lonely.  It  all 
seems  very  strange,  of  course ;  my 
life  has  been  so  different — just  my 
father  and  I  alone  together.  Oh, 

I  do  miss  him  !  ”  she  went  on,  choking 
a  little. 

Roger  murmured  something,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  tea.  A  sort 
of  presentiment  had  seized  him. 
Who  was  this  girl  ? 

“  I  have  heaps  of  pupils,  and  a 
large  choral  class  too,”  she  con-  • 
tinued  after  another  interval  for 
tea.  "  There  is  to  be  a  big  concert 
given  by  the  school,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  next  month.  I’m  working 
tremendously  hard.  Some  of  the 
girls  have  really  good  voices,  and  we 
are  going  to  give  a  performance  of 
some  glorious  music  not  very  well 
known,  and  quite 
modern — a  composition 
for  soprano  solo  and 
two-part  chorus.  My 
father  used  to  say  it 
was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  modern 
school  ;  he  taught  it 
me.  and  I  know  every 
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note  of  it — 'The 
Maiden  of  Dreams,  ’ 
by  Roger  Drayton.” 

There  was  a  mighty 
crash  ;  the  kettle  had 
fallen  to  the  ground 
amid  clouds  of  hissing 
steam. 

“Did  it  scald 
you  ?  ”  cried  the  little 
governess,  leaping  to 
her  feet.  She  felt 
suddenly  alarmed. 

Roger’s  face,  gleaming 
pale  and  set,  amid  the 
clouds  of  steam, 
looked  weird  and 
spectre-like. 

“  What  is  your 
name  ?  ”  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  sounded 
changed. 

“  Rosemary  Fletph- 
er,”  she  answered. 

But  do  let  me  help 
you.  Are  you  burnt  ? 

Surely  you  are  ?  You 
look  so  pale,  all  of  a 
sudden.” 

"I’m  perfectly  all 
right,  thanks.” 

Roger’s  voice  was 
curt.  Hadn’t  he 
known  it  ?  Hadn't  he 
seen  the  likeness  ? 

Edward  Fletcher 
had  been  the  sort  of 
man  about  whose 
private  life  his  friends 
knew  nothing.  Roger 
and  he  had  always 
met  at  the  club  or  at 
restaurants.  Fletcher 
had  never  even  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  daughter. 

“  Rather  a  wonder  he  didn’t,  as 
I  was  fairly  wealthy  in  those  days,” 
said  Roger  bitterly  to  himself.  But 
Fletcher  had  got  the  money  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  a  son-in-law — 
got  it  easily  enough.  Roger’s  heart 
hardened. 

“If  you  have  finished  tea,  perhaps 
you  had  better  be  thinking  of  getting 
back  to  Sefton-Ferrars,”  he  said 
with  cool  politeness.  "  The  farmer 
here  takes  his  milk  to  the  station 
every  night  in  his  cart.  I’ll  go  and 
see  if  he  can  give  you  a  lift.” 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  farmer 
was  just  starting  for  Sefton-Ferrars. 
Mr.  Drayton  explained  in  a  few 
hurried  words  what  had  happened, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  undertook  to  see  the 
young  lady  to  the  school-house. 

The  poor  little  governess  looked 


SHE  STARED  IN  FRONT  OF  HER  TRYING  TO  KEEP 
BACK  THE  TEARS,  BUT  THEY  WOULD  COME. 


bewildered.  Her  kind  host  and 
rescuer  had  suddenly  changed.  His 
face  was  hard,  his  manner  distant, 
he  barely  touched  the  hand  she 
held  out. 

But  he  climbed  up  on  the  high 
bank  opposite  the  cottage  and 
watched  the  cart  till  it  was  a  speck 
in  the  distance. 


Try  as  he  would  Roger  Drayton 
could  not  forget  the  little  governess. 
Strange,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
man  who  had  so  deeply  wronged 
him  should  thus  suddenly  be  brought 
into  his  life  !  What  would  she  have 
said  had  she  known  that  she  was 
having  tea  with  the  composer  of  the 
music  she  evidently  loved  so  much  ? 
And  she  had  been  within  an  ace  of 
knowing.  She  might  have  prowled 
among  his  manuscripts — she’d  have 
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found  out  quick  enough  then.  Mrs. 
Jones  didn’t  know  his  real  name — 
no  danger  there.  Robert  Danvers 
he  had  called  himself,  and  his  solicitor 
— his  only  correspondent — wrote  to 
him  in  that  name.  He  had  wanted 
to  vanish  from  the  world  ;  he  wished 
now  he  had  gone  abroad.  Why 
hadn’t  he  ?  No  ;  after  all,  he  was 
safer  here.  Abroad  he  would  have 
been  sure  to  knock  up  against  some 
fellow-student,  some  musical  friend, 
maybe  some  aggrieved  shareholder 
in  “  British  Operas,  Limited.”  Who 
would  ever  dream  of  looking  for  him 
in  this  out-of-the-way  Essex  village  ? 

But  as  the  days  went  on,  and 
autumn  took  possession  of  the 
countryside,  he  thought  more  and 
more  of  the  little  governess.  Perhaps 
she  would  come  again.  He  found 
himself  watching  for  the  slight  figure 
coming  over  the  field  path  ;  but  she 


did  not  come.  Nobody  came  now — 
the  weather  had  changed,  it  was 
chilly.  Roger  was  glad  to  sit  by  the 
fire,  but  he  could  not  sit  doing 
nothing.  Somehow,  since  he  had 
seen  her,  he  couldn’t  settle  down  to 
his  aimless  life,  and  one  evening, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  turned  to  the  heap 
in  the  corner.  He  flung  himself 
hungrily  on  his  half-finished  com¬ 
positions  ;  he  astounded  Mrs.  Jones 
by  sending  into  the  country  town  to 
hire  a  piano.  And  listeners  would 
have  been  entranced  at  the  flood  of 
harmony  that  poured  forth  at  night 
from  the  cottage. 

But  nobody  heard ;  country  folk, 
as  a  rule,  keep  their  windows  tight 
shut,  and  the  cottage  stood  quite 
alone  in  its  rutted  lane.  Pincher 
howled  at  first,  but  he  quickly 
learned  better,  and  he  would  lie 
looking  unwinkingly  into  the  fire 
while  Roger  played  and .  sang  and 
wrote. 

He  disinterred  "  The  Maiden  of 
Dreams  ”  from  the  heap.  It  wasn’t 
bad  ;  but  the  pianoforte  part  was 
a  teaser.  Who  was  to  play  it  at 
her  school  concert  ?  he  wondered. 
Probably  they  would  make  a  muddle 
of  the  whole  thing  ;  and  it  was,  after 
all,  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

He  tried  to  cast  the  thought  of 
her  aside,  but  it  would  come  again 
and  again.  Brave  little  girl  !  She 
had  suffered  just  as  he  had.  Her 
father  had  diddled  awaj^  the  money 
— his  money — and  she  was  left 
penniless,  and  had  had  to  turn  out 
into  the  world.  How  cheer¬ 
ful  she  had  been  over  it, 
too  !  “I  like  it !  ”  she  had 
said,  so  defiantly.  Not  a 
slur  should  be  allowed  on  the 
beloved  name  of  her  father. 

By  degrees  Roger  Drayton 
began  to  see  himself,  as  it 
were,  through  her  eyes.  He 
could  imagine  her  look  of 
reproach  if  she  knew  how  he 
had  wasted  his  time,  how  he 
had  neglected  his  gifts.  Deep 
in  his  heart  a  nobler  resolve 
was  born — the  resolve  to 
cast  away  his  sloth,  to  arise 
and  be  doing. 

One  autumn  morning 
Roger  surprised  Mrs.  Jones 
by  saying  he  was  going  out 
for  the  day.  The  good 
woman  started  when  she 
saw  him,  he  seemed  trans¬ 
formed.  Trim  and  upright, 
in  a  well-cut  suit,  a  look  of 
alertness  on  his  face,  she 


hardly  recognised  the  slouching  figure 
with  the  loosp  shirt  open  at  the  neck, 
the  untidy  neglected  aspect. 

The  autumn  morning  was  fine,  and 
Roger  whistled  as  he  strode  down  the 
field -path.  A  walk  of  seven  miles  was 
nothing.  If  a  parcel  of  school-girls 
could  do  it,  he  could  ;  and  Sefton- 
Ferrars  was  soon  reached. 

It  seemed  strange  to  be  in  a  town 
again.  And  what  had  he  come  for, 
after  all  ?  he  asked  himself,  as  he 
stood  in  the  quaint  High  Street  of 
that  famous  old  town.  He  wanted 
some  manuscript  music  paper,  some 
ink,  a  book  or  two,  but  that  wasn’t 
the  real  reason. 

“  Is  there  a  large  girls’  school 
here  ?  ”  he  asked  the  bookseller. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  well-known 
school.”  The  man  pointed  to  a  tall 
building  in  the  Market  Square. 
“  Miss  Dunn  is  the  head  mistress — a 
tall  lady;  wears  her  hair  short.  There 
go  some  of  the  day  scholars  ;  it’s 
just  twelve  o’clock,  and  a  good  many 
go  home  to  their  dinner.  My  little 
girl  attends  there;  and  a  very  good 
school  it  is.  There’s  a  grand  concert 
coming  off  this  week.”  The  man 
presented  Roger  with  a  handbill  and 
directed  his  attention  to  a  couple  of 
posters  outside  the  shop. 

Roger  smiled  grimly  as  he  read 
the  handbill  :  “  '  The  Maiden  of 

Dreams,’  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus,  by  Roger  Drayton.”  Then 
she  had  carried  it  through.  Plucky 
little  girl  ! 

“  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  go  to  the 
concert  and  see  what  she 
makes  of  it,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  Better  not,  though  ; 
he  might  be  recognised. 

He  strolled  aimlessly  along 
the  High  Street,  till  sud¬ 
denly  he  started  into  atten¬ 
tion.  Who  was  that,  far 
ahead,  a  slight  fluttering 
form  in  black  ?  He  quick¬ 
ened  his  pace,  but  she 
vanished  before  lie'  could 
come  up  with  her.  She  had 
gone  through  a  door  in  the 
wall.  Roger  paused  in  front 
of  it  and  read  the  inscription 
overhead  :  “  The  Pleasaunce. 
Open  to  the  Public.” 

He  hastened  after  her, 
along  a  winding  path,  car¬ 
peted  with  autumn  leaves. 
This  opened  suddenly  out 
into  a  lovely  garden  with 
spreading  lawns  and  beds  of 
bright  '  chrysanthemums. 
She  was  alone,  pacing  up 
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and  down  the  lawn,  and  as  he  noise¬ 
lessly  approached  he  could  hear 
her  talking  to  herself  as  she  had 
done  on  that  summer  afternoon. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  !  what 
shall  I  do  ?  ”  Then,  as  before,  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  saw  him. 

"  Why,  it  is  you  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“Mr.  —  Mr.  —  I  don’t  know  your 
name.  You  were  so  good  to  me  that 
day,  you  remember  ;  and  I  could  not 
write  to  thank  you  because  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  call  you.” 

“  Ar^you  in  trouble  again  ?  ”  said 
Roger,  looking  down  into  the  anxious 
little  face. 

“  Oh,  yes — I  am ;  in  dreadful 
trouble.  But  I  don’t  want  to  worry 
you  about  it.  I  won’t  faint  again, 
anyway  !  ”  she  said,  trying  to  smile, 
but  her  mouth  quivered. 

“  Well,  now,  what’s  the  matter  ? 
Roger  led  her  to  a  seat  in  the  sunshine 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  “  You 
won’t  worry  me  ;  tell  me  about  it. 
By  the  way,  how’s  ‘  The  Maiden 
of  Dreams  ’  going  ?  ” 

She  flushed  as  she  answered — 

"You  remember  about  it,  then  ? 
Well,  the  performance  is  to  be  in 
three  days’  time — three  days  !  And 
oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  The  voice 
trembled  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  black 
frock. 

“  Now  just  tell  me  all  about  it.” 
Roger  bent  towards  her.  How  kind, 
how  protecting  he  seemed  !  Rose¬ 
mary  Fletcher  smiled  gratefully 
through  tears. 

“  Well,  it’s  like  this,”  she  began. 
“  It  can’t  interest  you,  of  course, 
and  very  likely  you  won’t  under¬ 
stand,  but  it  will  be  such  a  relief 
to  tell  somebody.  ‘  The  Maiden  of 
Dreams  ’  has  been  going  splendidly 
as  far  as  the  chorus  is  concerned  ; 
but  the  pianoforte  part  has  been  the 
difficulty.  You  know,  it  is  very  hard 
— at  least,  you  don’t  know,  but  it  is.” 

Roger  hid  a  smile,  and  she  went 
on — 

“  The  pianoforte  mistress  plays  it, 
and  she  will  not  do  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  done.  In  parts  she  ruins  it  com¬ 
pletely  ;  she  breaks  the  tempo,  she 
just  plays  anyhow.  And  I  know  so 
well  how  it  ought  to  go,  and  I  must 
have  it  perfectly  played.” 

How  well  Roger  understood  her  ! 
The  artistic  passion  for  perfection — 
hadn’t  he  often  felt  it  ?  But  he 
only  nodded,  and  she  continued — 

“  Last  week  I  had  to  tell  IVJiss 
Evans — that’s  the  piano-mistress — 
that  her  reading  of  one  of  the  solo 
accompaniments  was  quite  wrong. 


I  simply  could  not  sing  to  it.  I  put 
it  as  nicely  as  I  could,  but  I  daresay 
I  was  not  careful  enough,  I’m  not 
used  to  dealing  with  women.  She 
was  quite  nice  at  the  time,  but  the 
next  day  she  wrote  me  the  most 
awful  letter,  saying  she  could  see  I 
did  not  think  she  played  well  enough  ; 
that  I  had  spoken  most  rudely  to  her, 
an  older  woman — and  she  is  ;  years 
and  years  older ! — and  that  she  wished 
to  give  up  the  whole  thing.  I  went 
to  see  her  at  once,  and  implored  her 
not  to  desert  me.  She  doesn’t  play 
very  well,  but  the  pianoforte  part 
is  quite  beyond  anyone  else.  She 
said  she  would  think  it  over.  But 
at  the  next  rehearsal  things  went 
worse  than  ever,  and  this  morning 
she  finally  refused  to  do  it,  and  she 
has  gone  now  to  Miss  Dunn  to 
tell  her  so — she’s  with  her  now, 
this  instant.  And  I  rushed  away — 
I  can’t  bear  it.  I  m*ust  think  what  to 
do.  Miss  Dunn  will  never  forgive  me 
if  the  concert  is  a  failure.  I’m  afraid 
Miss  Evans  is  jealous.  She  has  never 
really  tried  to  make  ‘  The  Maiden  of 
Dreams  ’  a  success  ;  and  in  that 
lovely  solo  where  the  maiden  wakes 
from  sleep  and  all  the  fairies  sing 
softly — you  don’t  know,  of  course, 
but  it  really  is  heavenly — she  simply 
murders  the  whole  thing.  She 
doesn’t  like  it  because  I  sing  the 
solo  part ;  she  thinks  I  want  to  show 
off,  but  it  isn’t  that.  Miss  Dunn 
asked  me  to  sing,  and  thought  this 
such  a  good  idea.  But  now  it  is  all 
going  to  be  the  most  dreadful  failure. 
Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

She  stared  in  front  of  her  and 
frowned,  trying  to  keep  back  the 
tears,  but  they  would  come. 

Roger  paused  ;  it  was  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  Should  he  go  away, 
leave  her  to  her  failure,  take  his 
revenge  on  her  for  her  father’s 
treachery  ? 

For  an  instant  a  soul  hung  in  the 
balance.  Then  Roger  turned  to  her 
and  took  her  hand. 

“  Miss  Fletcher,  you  don’t  know 
who  I  am,  but  I  can  help  you.  I  am 
Roger  Drayton.” 

“  You  ?  ”  She  started,  incredulous. 
“  But  you  can’t  be.  I  have  always 
thought  of  him  as  very  old — he  was 
a  great  friend  of  daddy’s.  Oh  !  You 
can’t  be  !  But  if  you  are  ” — she 
tried  to  draw  away  her  hand — “  that 
only  makes  things  worse.  I  should 
die  with  shame  now  if  ‘  The  Maiden 
of  Dreams  ’  wasn’t  properly  per¬ 
formed.” 

“  No,  it  doesn’t  make  things 


worse,  it  makes  them  better.  Don’t 
you  see  ?  I  can  play  the  pianoforte 
part  for  you.  You  can  trust  me  to 
know  how  it  ought  to  go  ?  ”  he 
said,  laughing. 

“  You  ?  If  you  only  would  !  But 
it  is  too  much — too  great  an  honour. 
It  can’t  be  true  that  you  really  would 
do  it.” 

“  But  of  course  it  is  true  ;  I  would 
like  to  help  you — if  it  is  a  help.” 

She  turned  on  him  a  rapturous 
face. 

“  A  help  ?  Why,  it  is  everything. 
I  am  saved.  Oh  !  Come  at  once  with 
me  to  Miss  Dunn  !  ” 

She  started  up  and  almost  ran 
out  of  the  garden,  Roger  following. 
He  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
now,  and  certainly  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  draw  it  back.  Recognition, 
reporters,  paragraphs  in  newspapers 
— yes,  he  was  in  for  it  now,  he  told 
himself.  He  half  repented,  as  he 
followed  the  fluttering  form. 

Rosemary  waited  for  him  at  the 
entrance  to  the  school. 

“  Daddy  was  so  fond  of  you  ; 
he  used  to  tell  me  a  great  deal  about 
you.  You  must  let  me  talk  to  you 
about  him .  Oh  !  I  shall  want  to  hear 
everything  you  can  remember.  But 
we  must  come  to  Miss  Dunn.  Miss 
Evans  may  still  be  with  her,  but  I 
don’t  care  now.”  And  she  boldly  led 
the  way  through  the  tall  gateway, 
up  the  flight  of  stone  steps,  across  the 
tiled  hall,  and  to  the  door  of  Miss 
Dunn’s  study. 

That  lady  lifted  a  harassed  face 
as  Miss  Fletcher  entered. 

Miss  Evans  had  gone,  but 
she  had  evidently  left  havoc 
behind  her.  Miss  Dunn 
didn’t  see  the  tall  figure  that 
lingered  by  the  door ;  she 
opened  fire  at  once  on  her 
singing-mistress. 

“  Oh,  here  you  are,  Miss 
Fletcher ;  I  sent  for  you 
some  time  ago,  and  they 
have  been  hunting  for  you 
everywhere.  Miss  Evans  has 
been  here  and  tells  me  that, 
owing  to  your  very  great 
rudeness  to  her,  she  utterly 
refuses  to  play  the  piano¬ 
forte  part  of  ‘The  Maiden 
of  Dreams  ’  on  Thursday. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  rights 
of  the  matter  now,  but  I 
fear  you  have  shown  a  great 
want  of  tact.  Miss  Evans 
has  been  here  many  years  ; 
and  surely  you  might  have 
treated  her  with  more 


consideration.  The  whole  affair  is 
most  vexing.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Dunn,  I’m  very  sorry 
if  I  did  not  treat  Miss  Evans  well, 
but  really  and  truly  she  does  play 
the  pianoforte  part  very  badly. 
I  was  in  despair  until  just  now ; 
but  the  most  wonderful  thing  has 
happened.” 

Miss  Fletcher  stepped  aside,  and 
revealed  the  tall  form  of  Roger 
Drayton. 

The  handsome  stranger  of  the 
cottage  !  Miss  Dunn  fluttered  as 
Roger  bowed  and  stepped  forward. 

“  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,” 
he  said  courteously.  “  I  am  Roger 
Drayton,  a  friend  of  Miss  Fletcher’s 
father  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  play 
the  pianoforte  part  of  my  ‘  Maiden  of 
Dreams  ’  at  the  concert,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  so.” 

Roger  Drayton  the  composer  ! 
Miss  Dunn  gasped.  Then  relief 
and  gratitude  lighted  up  her  plain 
features.  Failure  was  averted,  the 
success  of  the  concert  was,  indeed, 
more  than  assured.  Sefton-Ferrars 
was  a  musical  place,  and  people 
would  flock  to  see  the  composer  and 
to  hear  him  play. 

She  graciously  assented  to  Roger’s 
proposition.  By  all  means,  if  Mr. 
Drayton  would  so  far  honour  her 
school ;  a  fortunate  coincidence, 
indeed,  that  he  had  met  Miss 
Fletcher. 

A  rehearsal  was  arranged  for  the 
next  morning,  and  Roger,  refusing 
Miss  Dunn’s  invitation  to 
luncheon,  got  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  of 
the  house  and  out  of  the 
town.  He  wanted  to  think ; 
as  yet  he  hardly  realised 
what  he  had  done. 

Rosemary’s  look  of  shy 
gratitude  lingered  with  him. 
But  what  of  her  father  ? 
Should  he  tell  her  the  truth  ? 
Could  he  endure  to  hear  her 
praising  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  trust,  who  had 
cheated  him  of  nearly  all  he 
possessed  ?  Loyal  little  soul ! 
She  would  refuse  to  believe 
him  ;  and  what  was  more, 
she  would  fling  his  favours 
in  his  face  even  now.  No  ; 
better  not.  After  all,  why 
should  he  ?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  lovely  in  trustful  inno¬ 
cence  ;  he  wouldn’t  destroy 
it.  There  must  have  been 
some  good  in  Fletcher, 
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Stevenge  Is  Sweet 

or  his  daughter  would  not  honour 
him  so. 

“  I’ll  leave  it  alone,”  he  said,  as 
he  strode  across  the  field-path. 
"  And  I’ll  try  to  prevent  anyone 
else  ever  telling  her.  I’ll  watch  over 
her  ;  she’s  lonely,  as  I  am.” 

A  faint  delicious  hope  rose  in  his 
soul.  He  lay  in  his  chair  for  hours 
that  night  staring  at  the  fire.  Before 
his  vision  there  flitted  ever  the  little 
black-robed  form ;  he  seemed  to 
see  her  coming  across  the  field-path  ; 
seemed  to  hear  the  piteous  voice : 
“  Oh  dear  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  Then 
he  saw  her  again  as  he  had  seen 
her  to-day — radiant,  sparkling  with 
happiness.  What  joy  to  cherish  the 
little  thing  !  To  take  her  away  from 
that  big  rough  place,  to  make  her 
happy  !  He  lost  himself  in  delicious 
dreams,  and  woke  to  find  the  fire  out, 
the  room  dark,  and  Pincher  sniffing 
uneasilv  round  him. 


Whe'n  .  Roger  Drayton  arrived 
in  Sefton-Ferrars  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  Miss  Dunn  had  lost 
no  time.  Huge  red  strips  were 
pasted  over  all  the  posters  of  the 
concert.  “  ‘  The  Maiden  of  Dreams.’ 
At  the  Piano,  the  composer, 
Roger  Drayton.”  But  he  only 
laughed.  His  renunciation  should  be 
complete. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  school 
concert  before  !  The  Town  Hall  was 
crammed  to  suffocation  ;  the  choral 
class,  spurred  on  by  the  glory  of  being 
accompanied  by  a  real  live  com¬ 
poser,  did  great  things  ;  and  Roger 
had  the  artistic  joy  of  hearing  his 
own  composition  perfectly  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  thrilling  voice  of  the 
little  governess. 

How  she  sang !  Roger,  at  the 
piano,  was  moved  to  real  emotion  ; 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  And  at 
that  moment  he  fully  and  freely  for¬ 


gave  Edward' Fletcher  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  inflicted. 

When  at  last  the  concert  was  over 
— the  crowded  reception  at  which 
Roger  Drayton  was  bombarded  by 
reporters,  music  editors,  everybody 
— he  led  the  little  governess  away 
into  the  Pleasaunce. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Drayton,  how  can  I 
thank  you  ?  ”  She  looked  up,  her 
face  all  a-quiver  with  music  and 
emotion,  and  held  out  her  little 
hands. 

“  There’s  one  way — Rosemary. 
I’m  a  lonely  fellow,  but  you  are 
lonely  too— and  I  want  to  take 
care  of  you.  Let  me,  darling!  I’ll 
take  you  away  from  this  big  school. 
I’ll  make  you  happy  ;  and  you  shall 
be  my  inspiration.  Say,  Rosemary, 
will  you  ?  ” 

Truly,  revenge  is  sweet.  Roger 
Drayton  smiled  as  he  drew  her  into 
his  arms. 
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Tunis  !  North  Africa  ! 

It  sounds  remote  and  so 
far  away,  but  in  reality  it  is 
quite  get-at-able,  lying,  as  it 
does,  almost  facing  Sicily,  flanked  on 
the  north  by  Algeria  and  Morocco  and 
on  the  south  by  Tripoli.  It  has  the 


lation  of  Tunis  town  itself  consists  of 
about  189,000  habitants. 

Tunisia  is  a  peaceful  little  country, 
seemingly  untouched  by  the  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  strikes  which  are  dis¬ 
tressing  other  countries,  and  one 
can,  in  imagination,  very  easily  slip 
back  into  the  Carthaginian  era  about 
814  b.c.,  when  Dido,  sister  of  Pyg¬ 
malion,  reigned  in  luxury. 

Seemingly  the  Tunisian  Arabs  are 
content  to  be  •  under  the  protection 
of  France.  The  Bey  moves  about 
from  his  different  palaces  with  all 
the  state  of  ancient  days — a  little 
army  or  bodyguard,  and  a  big 
orchestra. 

There  are  many  old  and  honour¬ 
able  Arab  families — alas,  no  longer 
rich,  but  always  very  polite  to  the 
foreigner,  though  holding,  perhaps, 
slightly  aloof — as  befits  their  noble 
bearing — from  the  myriad  “  birds  of 
prey  ”  that,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  have  invaded  their  country. 


Then  there  are  the  Street 
of  Perfumers,  the  Street  of 
Jewel  Sellers,  where  one 
finds  many  curious  old  jewels 
of  pure  beaten  gold  or  silver  set 
with  diamonds,  pearls,  or  precious 
stones — for  gradually  many  of  the 
rich  Arab  families  have  been  obliged 
either  to  sell  or  pawn  their  family 
treasures  to  the  Jews.  Nearly  all  the 
dealers  in  jewels  are  Jews,  whether 
old  jewellery  or  the  modern  rough- 
beaten  silver  gewgaws  with  which 
the  nomadic  Arab  lady  now  decks 
herself.  These  ornaments  may  be 
heavy  anklets,  earrings,  or  the 
enormous  brooches  of  solid  silver 
with  which  she  pins  her  dress 
together  in  the  most  primitive  but 
artistic  manner. 

The  Street  of  Tailors  is  passing 
strange,  for  it  strikes  one  as  a  sort 
of  corridor,  very  narrow,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  animated.  Among  the  busy 
working  tailors  are  many  salesmen, 
running  hither  and  thither,  shout¬ 
ing  their  bargains  of  a  bernous, 
or  cloak,  woven  in  Djerba  or  Me- 
dirnine,  or  their  gandouvas  and 


THERE  IS  DIGNITY  ABOUT  THE  DRESS 
OF  THE  ARAB  WOMAN. 


sandy  desert  all  around  it,  and  it 
simply  teems  with  historical  interest, 
not  to  speak  of  a  wonderfully  clear 
atmosphere.  Yes,  it  is  literally  sun¬ 
bathed  most  of  the  year,  and  so  is  a 
perfect  place  for  a  holiday  tour, 
either  long  or  short. 

Tunis  is  within  a  few  days’  travel 
of  London,  by  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
in  a  comfortable  train,  and  then  by 
a  thirty-six  hours’  voyage  across  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  liners  of  the 
Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique. 
Thus  a  traveller  soon  finds  himself 
gliding  up  the  canal,  under  the 
shadow  of  Old  Carthage,  to  “  Tunis, 
the  white.” 

The  ancient  Arab  name  of 
“  Tounes  ”  has  been  little  altered 
even  in  pronunciation,  for  “  Tounes  ” 
existed  during  the  Carthaginian 
epoch,  but  was  naturally  eclipsed  by 
her  brilliant  neighbour. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  many 
invaders,  one  sees  men  of  almost 
every  shade  of  skin  in  Tunisia.  At 
present  there  is  a  population  of 
2,094,000,  governed  by  a  Bey  under 
the  French  Protectorate.  The  popu- 


Among  the 
Picturesque 
Workers. 

In  Tunis  itself 
one  is  struck  by 
the  entire  apart¬ 
ness — althoug  h 
they  adjoin  —  of 
the  Arab  and 
European  towns 
and  life.  Within 
the  Port  de 
France,  and  in 
the  souks  or  ba¬ 
zaars  where  the 
real  Arab  life  and 
business  is  carried 
on,  one  is  in  an 
Oriental  ■  world. 
Each  trade  or 
calling  has  its  own 
street,  or  souk, 
perhaps .  the  most 
characteristic  be¬ 
ing  the  Street  of 
Slipper  -  Makers. 
Each  shopkeeper 
sits  in  his  little 
"  one-piece  shop” 
cobbling  at  bright- 
coloured  red  or 
yellow  slippers. 


AGE  AND  YOUTH  IN  AFRICA’S 
ARAB  LAND. 
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chechias,  for  picturesque 
head  wear. 

In  the  towns  away  from 
Tunis  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  hand-weavers  of 
the  bernous,  and  the  potters 
of  Nabeul,  all  unspoilt  by 
machinery.  You  see  camels 
ploughing  and  toiling  at 
the  water-wheels,  and  the 
nomad  Arabs  or  Bedouins, 
with  their  wives  and  families 
and  flocks,  always  trekking 
either  northwards  to  help 
pick  the  olives,  or  south¬ 
ward  to  escape  the  winter 
rains. 

The  Colour  of  the 
Tunis  Market. 

One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sights  is  the  Tunis 
market,  beginning  about  six 
a.m.  and  lasting  until  mid¬ 
day.  It  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colour  and  life.  The  plente¬ 
ous  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  the  result  of  the 
hot  sun  and  winter  rains, 
and  the  many-hued  glitter¬ 
ing  fish,  which  seem  to 
reflect  the  blue  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  its  gorgeous  rain¬ 
bow  sunrise  and  sunsets. 


A  GREEN  GARDEN  IN  THE 
OASIS  OF  GABES. 


mingle  with  the  coloured 
garments  of  the  Arabs  into 
quite  an  unforgettable  pic¬ 
ture  for  those  who  live  in 
the  fog  and  grey  skies  of 
the  north. 

Very  noticeable  are  the 
graceful  lithe  movements  of 
Arab  men  and  women  un¬ 
accustomed  to  boots  and 
pavements,  and  the  ever 
noble  carriage  which  one 
often  sees  in  a  ragged  and, 
perhaps,  destitute  beggar. 
Here  are  relics  of  former 
greatness,  and  enduring  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  pride  of  race 
which  can  never  be  crushed. 
A  little  bread,  less  oil,  and 
the  ever  blessed  sunshine 
seem  to  completely  satisfy 
the  poor  unspoilt  Arab, 
forasmuch  as  he  is  content 
to  earn  just  a  little  to  buy 
the  smallest  necessities. 

The  Aloofness  of 
the  Arab. 

The  Arabs  do  not  com¬ 
plain,  and  they  rarely  beg 
except  in  the  big  towns, 
where  it  has  become  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  are  proud 


ARAB  GIRLS  AT 
GABES. 


THE  RIVER  THAT  MAKES  THE  OASIS  OF  GABES 
IN  THE  AFRICAN  DESERT. 
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in  the  south  of  Tunisia  the  famous 
Amphitheatre  of  El-Djem  is  very 
striking.  From  ten  or  twelve  miles 
distant  one  sees  its  vast  bulk  rising, 
as  it  were,  from  a  sheer  plain. 

A  trip  southwards  into  Tunisia 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  by 
motor-car,  for  the  view  thus  better 
got  of  a  changeable  landscape  of 
wonderful  richness  of  colour  basking 
in  the  brilliant  African  sun.  That 
way  also  one  comes  across  the  Arab 
encampments  and  their  caravans  of 
camels,  also  so  new  to  the  European 
eye  and  so  picturesque.  If  in  the 
north  the  huge  forests  of  virgin  cork 
oaks  are  worth  seeing,  so  in  the 
south  the  weary-looking  olive-trees 
and  the  miles  of  vines  are  even  more 
worth  seeing. 

The  end  of  a  short  journey  into 
Tunisia  should  be  a  visit  to  an  oasis, 
either  Gabes,  or,  if  time  permits,  to 
Tozeur.  After  hours  spent  amid  the 
weary  waste  of  desert  and  scrub, 
maybe  in  a  bitter  cold  wind,  maybe 
in  a  merciless  sun,  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  arrive  at  an  oasis  with 
its  green  palm  trees,  its  flowing 
water,  and  its  luxurious 
vegetation.  Be  sure  then, 
if  you  come  to  Tunisia — 
and  you  should — to  visit 
Gabes  or  Tozeur  by  train, 
though  by  motor-car  is 
better. 

Historically  and  pictur¬ 
esquely,  Tunisia  is  a  land 
of  large  attractions— one 
might  say  of  endless  at¬ 
tractions.  What  of  the 
climate,  for  to  holiday¬ 
makers  that  is  important  ? 
Perhaps  the  deliverance  of 
a  celebrated  Frenchman, 
Elisee  Reclus,  is  most  use¬ 
ful,  and  he  says  :  “  Cold 
there  is  unknown,  and  even 
in  the  severest  months  of 
winter  the  temperature  is 
exceptionally  mild,  53  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  to  64 
degrees,  and  there  is  rarely 
a  day  without  some  sun¬ 
shine.” 

The  European  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Protectorate 
consists  mainly  of  French 
functionaries  and  Italian 
workmen.  The  Jewish 
population  is  composed 
chiefly  of  shopkeepers 
and  oil  merchants. 

The  Arab  Women  are  Very  Attractive. 

The  Arabs  themselves  are  a  very 
fine  race  of  men,  keeping  much  to 


of  their  aloofness  ;  and 
their  dark  fathomless 
eyes  conceal  both  their 
sufferings  and  their 
thoughts. 

And  yet  one  feels,  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  studying 
them,  moving  among  them, 
that  the  Arabs  of  Tunisia 
are  a  very  passionate,  if 
also  a  patient,  people.  In 
these  days  they  are  almost 
strangely  quiet  and  gentle, 
for  their  history  in  ancient 
times,  and  also  more  re¬ 
cently,  showed  them  a  race 
of  great  warriors,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  of  great  intelligence. 
What  is  Tunis,  the  most 
interesting  side  of  Tunis, 
but  a  tribute  to  the  civili¬ 
sation  for  which  they 
stand  ? 


ITS  LIONS’  DEN  AND  CHRISTIANS’ 
DUNGEON. 


Excursions  can  be 
had  in  Plenty. 

Beyond  the  old  walls  of 
Tunis  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cursions  of  unusual  interest 
historically  and  in  the 
sense  of  scenery.  Perhaps 
the  nearest,  that  of  Car¬ 
thage,  is  the  best  known.  It  takes 
only  about  thirty  minutes  to  get 
there  down  the  side  of  the  canal 
in  a  delightful  little  motor  train 


state  of  preservation  and  extremely 
curious. 

After  Carthage,  the  ruins  of 
Dougga  demand  a  visit,  and  then 
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which  stops  at 
S  a  1  a  m  b  o  —  re¬ 
nowned  by  the 
pen  of  Gustave 
Flaubert  — and 
Douar-ech  -Chott, 
the  old  port 
of  Carthage,  and 
Dermech,  the 
Palace  of  the 
Beys. 

The  Museum  of 
Carthage  is  also 
worth  a  short  visit, 
although  many 
people  prefer,  if 
pressed  for  time, 
to  visit  the  Bardo 
Museum  at  Tunis. 
It  is  situated  in 
an  old  Beyical 
Palace ;  and  the 
bronzes,  which  it 
treasures,  dis¬ 
covered  atMahdia, 
on  the  African 
coast  between 
Sousse  and  Sfax, 
are  in  a  wonderful 


ROMAN  STALLS  IN  THE  COLISEUM 
AT  EL-DJEM. 


&  ILamsa  ®S  HmstLIldgg  Svmghln® 


A  Small  Knowledge  of 
French  is  Useful. 

One  coming  to  Tunisia 
needs  a  small  knowledge 
of  the  French  or  Italian 
tongues  to  get  on  passably 
with  in  the  towns.  But 
naturally  a  trifle  of  Arabic, 
which  is  quickly  picked 
up,  is  a  great  help  if  one 
attempts  to  leave  the 
beaten  tourist  track.  That 
may  well  be  done,  for  you 
can  holiday  pleasantly  in 
Tunisia  all  the  year  except 
from  May  to  the  beginning 
of  October.  That  is  the 
hot  season,  and  very,  very 
hot  it  can  be,  so  hot  that 
Europeans  do  well  to  get 
over  to  the  cooler  shores 
of  Europe. 


themselves,  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  perhaps,  more  dreamers  than 
commerciants  ;  hence  the  hold  of 
the.  Israelite.  The  Arab  ladies  are 
much  veiled  and  hidden,  but  very 
often  they  are  extremely  well 
educated  and  gifted  with  great 
beauty  and  the  delicacy  of  skin 
of  a  sheltered  hothouse  plant. 
Whenever  they  go  out  into  the 
streets,  which  is  rare,  they  are 
veiled  and  guarded  by  male 
relations  or  servants. 

Their  poorer  sisters  are  dark, 
often  very  attractive,  and  their 
heavy  silver  anklets  and  earrings 
give  them  a  barbaric  beauty  which 
is  set  off  by  the  rich  blues  and  reds 
of  their  clothing.  While  by  tempera¬ 
ment  the  Arabs  are  a  proud  race, 
once  you  gain  their  confidence  they 
are  most  loyal  and  devoted,  both  as 
friends  and  domestics,  and  a  good 
Arab  woman  cook  is  a  treasure. 

Like  many  more  or  less  uncivilised 
races,  they  are  extremely  super¬ 
stitious,  so  much  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between 
legend  and  history  with 
them.  Perhaps  a  reason 
for  this  is  that  few  of  the 
population  can  read  or 
write,  and  thus  truths  as 
well  as  legends  have  passed 
from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  by  word  of  mouth, 
with  a  result  which  is 
striking,  if  not  altogether 
correct. 


About  the  Climate  and 
the  Cost  of  Living. 

In  such  fowns  as  Tunis,  Bizerte, 
Sousse,  and  Sfax,  the  hotels,  if  not 


There’s  always  a  best  and  always  a  worst 
In  every  person  we  meet ; 

And  it’s  difficult  quite  to  be  sure  one’s  sight 
Is  charity-clear  and  sweet ! 

So  whatever  we  do,  and  whatever  we  say, 
Wherever  our  footsteps  fare. 

Let’s  try  to  be  kind  and  a  tiny  bit  blind 
To  faultiness  everywhere ! 

H.  B. 


luxurious,  are  good — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  winter,  from  October  to 
May,  after  which  nearly  ail  the  large 
ones  close  down.  The  heat  is  most 
trying  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  being  of  a  damp  nature, 
with  terrific  hot  winds  from  the 
desert  which  bring  dust  and  deso¬ 
lation  in  their  wake.  Per  contra,  the 
storms,  followed  by  a  hot  mid-day 
sunshine  of  December,  January,  and 


AN  ARAB  WOMAN  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  CHILD. 


February  are  delicious  in  every 
way. 

The  cost  of  living  at  big  hotels  is 
about  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Otherwise,  living  in  T unis  is  about 
half  what  it  is  in  France,  apart 
from  foreign  luxuries  and  woollen 
goods  imported  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  these  come  high  in  price. 

Railways  are  limited,  and,  in 
comparison  with  English  railways, 
very  out-of-date.  The  most 
pleasant  way  to  travel  is  by 
mQtor-car,  for  the  main  roads  are 
usually  in  good  condition  except 
near  the  large  towns.  There  the 
heavy  traffic,  huge  vats  of  oil  and 
wine  carted  by  motor  lorries,  has 
literally  ploughed  up  the  highways. 

In  the  environs  of  Tunis  there  are 
several  small  places,  such  as  Korbous 
and  Hamman  Lif,  which  have  excel¬ 
lent  hot  springs.  They  provide  bath¬ 
ing  establishments  which  would  be 
almost  gold  mines  in  any  other 
country.  The  hot  salt  waters  are 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of 
arthritis,  and  also  throat  and  skin 
troubles.  Korbous  is  a 
particularly  sheltered  little 
bay,  literally  a  sun  trap 
during  the  winter  months, 
but  in  the  summer,  when 
the  hotels  are  closed,  too 
hot  except  for  the  most 
hardened  Arabs  and  lizards. 

To  the  north  of  Tunisia, 
towards  the  Algerian  fron¬ 
tier,  is  situate  Ain  Draham, 
a  small  village  with  excel¬ 
lent  hotels  nestling,  as  it 
were,  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
forest  of  noble  oaks  and 
cork  oaks.  In  the  hottest 
of  coppery  sun-baked  days 
there  is  always  a  delightful 
cool  breeze  here  in  the 
mountains  of  Khroumirie. 

Finally,  the  numerous 
localities  of  antique  and 
historical  interest,  up  to 
now  almost  unexplored, 
siich  as  Bulla  Regia, 
Djebba,  Thuburbo  Majus, 
and  Mactar,  are  really 
worthy  of  a  visit  if  time 
permits — and,  dear  English 
visitor,  you  should  see  that 
time  permits  —  for  Arab 
North  Africa  will  interest 
you  amazingly. 
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The  artists  and  “  aesthe¬ 
tes  ”  of  the  eighteen  six¬ 
ties,  seventies  and  eighties 
wrung  their  hands  at  the 
events  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  many  of  the  Tories  of  the  old  school, 
as  far  as  they  could,  dug  in  their  toes  and  refused  to 
be  pulled  along  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  Progress. 
There  were,  in  fact,  always  those  who  resisted — who 
would  not  sell  their*  land  to  the  railway  if  they  were 
landlords,  or  their  talents  to  the  new  rich  if  they  were 
artists. 

Of  course,  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  a  process 
which  would  have  to  some  extent  alarmed  any  body  of 
sensitive  people ;  but  while  it  might  also  have  exhilarated 
many  thinkers,  it  did  little  more  than  appal  the  painters, 
poets,  architects  and  critics  who  witnessed  it.  They 
were  not  interested  in  the  mastering  force  of  machinery ; 
or  in  the  new  wealth,  or  in  the  new  cities.  They  turned 
their  faces  from  all  these  raw,  incomplete  things — 
mills,  houses,  canals  or  railroads,  which  were  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  pretended  they  did  not 
exist,  or  If  they  noticed  what  was  going  on  it  was  only 
to  denounce. 


The  Romantics. 

Now  this  unanimous  disregard  and 
dislike  sprang  from  a  particular  source. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  art  at  that  period 
was  Romantic  in  tendency,  and  its 
spirit  was  reflected  in  thp  line,  "  Where 
every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile.”  The  universally  esteemed 
authors  of  that  time  were  men  like 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Tennyson,  who, 
above  all,  loved  Nature  ;  and,  if  man 
must  be  included  in  their  pictures, 
chose  for  the  figures  of  their  tales  the 
lriars,  knights  and  ladies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  of  an  idealised  peasantry. 

The  Split  between  Artists 
and  Men  of  Affairs. 

These  men  could  have  taught  their 
contemporaries  to  live  in  harmony  with 
Nature  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when 
they  wrote,  their  counsel  was  needed  in 
the  urgent  business  of  teaching  men  to 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  What 
happened  was  that  the  new  life  of  mill 
and  shipyard,  of  clanging  machinery 
and  of  glowing  furnace,  grew  up  with¬ 


out  the  help  of  the  artists 
and  writers,  who  could, 
by  their  special  sensitive¬ 
ness,  their  love  of  beauty, 
and  their  knowledge  of 
the  past,  have  adjusted  and  tamed  that  proud  beast — 
Progress.  Nor  was  it,  unfortunately,  a  moment  when 
the  influence  of  women — though  never  stronger  in  the 
Arts — had  much  place  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  something 
further  might  not  have  been  done  to  civilise  the  new 
life,  and  to  make  our  forefathers  study  and  perhaps 
master  this  new  strange  art  of  town  dwelling,  if  the 
moment  when  the  effort  had  to  be  made  had  not 
coincided  with  one  when  the  best  minds  had  thus  turned 
from  mankind  to  Nature  for  their  study. 

The  Roman 
Way. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  there  had  been  a  Pope,  or  a 
Swift,  or  a  Dr.  Johnson,  to  ridicule  and  satirise  and  bluff 
that  world  of  top  hats  and  frock  coats  and  faith  in 
dogma,  into  making  the  best  of  its  new  role,  and  to  be 
proud  of  its  cities  and  towns  in  the  old  Roman  way. 

How  Pope  would  have  exorted  and 
bidden  highways  to  open,  even  if  they 
were_  iron  highways.  The  Manchester 
ship  canal  would  have  been  full  of 
dolphins  to  him  as  it  rolled  "  obedient 
through  the  land.”  The  new  cities 
would  have  been  a  pride  and  a  delight. 

“  These  honours  peace  to  happy 
Britain  brings, 

These  are  imperial  works  and 
worthy  kings.” 

But  there  was  no  Pope  to  remind 
Victorians  that  huge  cities,  such  as  they 
were  building,  should  also  be  great 
cities,  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  build  towns  if  only  their  towns  were 
fine  proud  places,  whose  inhabitants 
should  be  able  to  boast  with  St.  Paul 
that  they  were  "  citizens  of  no  mean 
city.” 

Ruskin  Recognised— though  he  Hated — 
the  coming  Growth  of  the  Cities. 

But,  of  course,  not  all  Victorian 
writers  and  critics — not  even  all  Roman¬ 
tic  Victorian  writers — turned  from  the 
spectacle  of  the  growing  towns.  Ruskin 
saw  the  growth,  but  saw  it  with  horror. 


JkEtlsl®  ©m  Woman's  Isaportant 

Past  asa  Owl© 


Our  country  pays  heavily 
in  various  ways  for  the 
Smoke  Clouds  that  roof 
our  Cities.  But  though 
I  have  heard  a  man 
goaded  into  saying  that 
he  liked  smoke,  I  never 
yet  heard  a  woman  say 
it.  No  woman  likes  dirt, 
though  she  may  endure 
it.  Now  I  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  when 
we  endure  it  no  longer. 
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and  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  urbanisation  of 
England  that  went  steadily  forward  all  through  his 
long  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  what  Ruskin  might  have 
accomplished  in  the  region  of  civics  if  he  too — just  as 
much  as  Wordsworth  and  Scott — had  not  really 
deprecated  the  whole  business.  Even  as  it  was,  with 
hate  in  his  heart,  so  great  was  his  civic  and  sociological 
genius,  that  he  did  a  great  deal  to  tame  and  civilise. 
So  if  nowadays  we  disagree  with  nearly  all  his  aesthetic 
notions,  yet  we  do  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
much  of  his  work  as  a  sociologist,  and  because  he  preached 
beauty  and  peace  and  seemliness. 

The  Storm 

Cloud.  k 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Ruskin  began  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  we  have  inherited 
from  that  hasty  Klondike  period.  He  began  to  see  a 
strange  inexplicable  thing — in  many  parts  of  this 
country  the  weather  was  changing  for  the  worse.  “  The 
Storm  Cloud  ”  he  called  it,  being  not  very  sure  whence 
it  came. 

We  call  it  coal  smoke. 

A  Strike  against 
Smoke. 

This  plague  of  smoke  takes  away  daylight ;  dirties 
and  tarnishes  the  clothes,  and  damages  the  lungs  of 
almost  everybody  in  these  islands.  For  four-fifths  of 
us  are  town-dwellers,  and  every  town  sends  its  smoke 
ten,  twenty,  and  (in  the  case  of  London)  even  thirty 
miles  outside  its  own  boundaries.  Hardly  any  part  of 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  and  little  of  Yorkshire,  is  quite 
free  from  smoke.  I  wish  women  would  rise  in  their 
wrath  and  decide  to  abolish  smoke.  For,  if  they 
did,  the  thing  could  practically  be  cured  within  five 
years. 

Think  wlaat  it  would  mean  to  women  if  the  town  were 
as  clean  as  the  country.  The  roof  of  smoke  that  hangs 
over  our  cities  halves  our  hours  of  sunshine ;  and  during 
any  hours  of  sunlight  we  may  get,  it  halves  the  warming 
powers  of  the  sun. 

What  we  Pay 
for  Smoke. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  need  for  me  to  translate  that 
for  you  into  terms  of  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  generally  realised  that  it  is  equally 
translatable  into  doctors’  and  chemists’  bills.  Those 
rays  that  even  a  thin  veil  of  smoke  cuts  off  from  us  are 
the  very  rays  that  make  the  country  sun  into  the  best 
of  germicides. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  children  (to  whom  smoke  does 
most  harm),  rickets  and  various  similar  diseases  are  now 
discovered  to  be  quite  as  much  diseases  of  darkness 
and  due  to  "  sunlight  starvation  ”  as  tq  the  bad  feeding 
which  was  once  supposed  to  cause  them.  All  lung 
trouble,  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  etc.,  is  accentuated  by 
smoke,  as  is  our  perennial  enemy,  the  common  cold. 
1  was  shown  some  grim  statistics  the  other  day  which 
showed  an  extra  death-rate  in  a  single  town  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  due  solely  and  undoubtedly  to  two 
days  of  black  fog. 

“Two  Bars  Soap,  One 
Tin  Metal  Polish. ** 

Then  we  pay  for  our  smoke  again  on  our  grocers’  bills. 
The  country  housewife  does  not  have  to  buy  all  those 
soaps,  cleaning  powders,  and  metal  polishes  that  we  town- 


dwellers  must  have ;  and  still  more  do  we  pay  for  it  in 
labour — our  own  or  another  woman’s; 

Parks  and  open  spaces,  too,  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates,  and  again  they  cost  us  more,  and  are  of  less  use 
to  us,  because  our  cities  are  drenched  in  smoke.  "  A 
blade  of  grass  has  to  be  cultivated  like  an  orchid  here,” 
a  park-keeper  in  a  northern  manufacturing  town  told 
me.  And  he  added  that  he  “  could  not  keep  ”  any  of 
his  plants.  They  were  done  for,  and  must  be  renewed 
after  one  season.  This  town  is,  of  course,  far  smokier 
than  London.  But  even  then  the  tale  is  not  told. 

Hear  the  Architect’s 
Tale. 

Ask  any  architect  what,  a  smoky  atmosphere  means 
on  the  up-keep  of  buildings,  and  what  it  adds  to  their 
initial  cost ;  and  think  also  of  your  own  experience  in 
the  matter  of  paper  and  paint  and  decorators’  bills 
generally. 

Thus  then,  and  in  several  other  ways,  do  we  pay  for 
our  smoke  clouds.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  financial 
side  of  the  smoke  evil,  for  though  I  have  before  now  heard 
a  man  goaded  into  saying  that  he  liked  and  preferred 
smoke,  I  never  yet  heard  a  woman  say  it.  No  woman 
likes  dirt,  though  she  may  endure  it.  Now  I  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  endure  it  no  longer. 

The  Present  Legal 
Position. 

There  is  now  a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  would 
practically  abolish  industrial  smoke,  and  domestic 
smoke  is  obviously  ultimately  in  our  own  hands. 

Briefly  the  position  is  this. 

That  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  one  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel)  it  is  unnecessary  and  uneconomical 
for  any  factory  to  emit  black  smoke. 

That  even  if  the  present  Bill  fails  to  go  through,  the 
emission  of  black  smoke  is  already  illegal  in  almost  all 
towns  and  cities,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

The  Cures  for  Industrial 
Smoke. 

That  the  cures  for  factory  smoke  are  better  hand 
stoking,  mechanical  stoking,  the  use  of  some  form  of 
auxiliary  oil  firing,  the  use  of  coke,  gas,  or  of  one  of  the 
new  smokeless  “  low  temperature  carbonisation  ”  fuels, 
such  as  are  being  produced  at  Glasgow  or  at  Nottingham. 
These  fuels  are  a  sort  of  cross  between  coal  and  coke, 
and  can  be  used  in  ordinary  grates  and  kitcheners  as 
well  as  in  factory  furnaces. 

By  means  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  all 
factories  could  abolish  their  smoke,  and  nearly  all  would 
thereby  increase  their  efficiency.  This  increase  in 
efficiency  has  been  the  experience  of  many  factory 
owners. 

“  Then  why  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  smoking  mill 
chimney  ?  ”  the  reader  may  ask,  and  declare  that  smoke 
reformers  make  out  too  good  a  case. 

The  cause  of  industrial  smoke  is  to  be  sought  in  human 
nature.  It  is  tiresome  to  change  your  methods,  and  if 
nobody  complains  of  the  smoke  why  worry  ! 

Women  are  the  Ones  to  Fight 
the  Curse  of  Smoke. 

I  want  women  to  complain.  I  want  them  to  make 
smoke  an  "  issue  ”  at  municipal  elections,  and  to 
ask  their  would-be  representatives  at  meetings  what 
they  mean  to  do  about  the  smoke  evil.  An  increased 
membership  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  (Secretary,  Mr.  Chubb,  at 


25,  Victoria  Street)  ;  while  if  a  large  section  of  electors 
expressed  themselves  with  vigour,  the  present  Bill 
would  probably  get  through  the  House  where  pressure 
of  other  business  is  its  chief  obstacle. 

So  much  then  we  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  factory 
smoke,-  But  domestic  smoke  is  in  our  own  hands.  In 
working  class  houses  the  problem  is  certainly  difficult, 
and  the  cure  is  probably  to  be  sought  along  the  lines 
of  the  low-combustion  fuel  suggested  before,  and  in 
improved  grates. 

In  rather  larger  houses  the  “  smokeless  house  ”  will, 
in  my  experience,  be  found  to  more  than  save  increased 


fuel  costs  in  saving  labour.  My  own  small  London 
house,  for  example,  adds  nothing  to  the  smoke  of  that 
notorious  city.  We  cook  by  gas,  have  gas  or  electric 
fires,  one  log  fire  with  an  ingenious  gas  lighter,  and  a 
coke  stove  which  provides  our  hot  water. 

Smoke  is  a  woman’s  question,  for  it  concerns  health 
and  cleanliness.  No  woman  would  long  allow  a  defective 
chimney  to  pour  smoke  into  a  room  where  she  .j. 
sat  with  her  children.  It  is  time  we  combined 
to  prevent  the  current  defective,  careless,  and  con- 
wasteful  methods  of  using  coal  from  roofing  tin- 
our  towns  with  a  perpetual  black  cloud.  uet*' 
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Over  the  house¬ 
tops  and  across 
the  wide  spaces  of 
heaven  the  wind 
blew  fresh  and 
free.  With  care¬ 
less  laughter  it 
shook  the  trees 
and  showered 
down  the  red  and 
yellow  leaves  in  a 
storm  of  colour. 

The  little  leaves  trembled  and  fluttered  from  their  summer 
home — some  joyously,  like  the  wander-souls  of  the  earth, 
who  cannot  rest,  but  ever  yearn  to  be  off  and  away,  on 
towards  the  far  distances  and  the  Unknown.  Some  fell 
wistfully,  lingeringly,  as  they  called  “  Good-bye,”  clinging 
to  the-last  to  the  home  they  knew  and  loved,  to  the  mother- 
tree  that  had  sheltered  them,  and  the  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  of  their  short  life.  Here,  the  softness  of  spring 
had  wooed  them  gently  from  the  deep  sleep  of  winter, 
robing  them  in  tender  green  and  filling  their  veins  with 
the  fire  of  their  awakening ;  here,  the  south  wind  had 
rocked  them  in  the  dreaming  air  of  summer ;  here,  the 
autumn  sunlight  had  kissed  them  into  their  glowing 
colours  of  ruddy  gold.  Here  it  was  home — and  they 
loved  it  so  !  But  the  keen  fresh  wind,  with  its  touch 
of  frost,  laughed  carelessly,  and  swept  them  on — and 
away.  Even  so,  do  many  of  us  cling  to  our  "  happiness- 
hours,”  yearning  to  keep  that  which  is  so  dear  to  us, 
striving  to  hold  our  treasures  from  the  swiftly-beating 
wings  of  Time. 

The  flying  feet  of  the  wind  sped  on,  leaving  its  traces 
upon  an  angry  sky,  gathering  in  its  mighty  arms  the 
great  heavy  masses  of  black  cloud,  and  stretching  them 
out  across  heaven  like  curtains  of  sombre  mist,  until 
the  bereft  trees  shivered  in  the  sharp-cut  air,  _  and  the 
leaves  whirled  on,  like  autumn  butterflies,  swept  out 
from  the  garden  of  summer,  on  and  into  the  untried 
outer  world. 


"The  wind 
bloweth  where  it 
listeth!”  We 
hear  its  sound, 
yet  cannot  fol¬ 
low  its  going. 
In  how  much 
greater  a  de- 
greeis  the 
trackless  flight 
of  the  wind 
of  God  across 
the  human  soul  a  mystery  we  cannot  understand  ! 

Dark  earth  and  darker  sky  ;  the  wild  song  of  the  wind 
and  the  last  sad  flight  of  the  leaves — oh,  the  terrible 
wistfulness  of  autumn,  how  deeply  it  touches  the 
heart. 

But  suddenly  the  dark  curtains  of  the  sky  parted  ; 
the  unseen  mighty  power  abroad  roiled  back  the  black 
clouds  with  an  artist’s  touch,  until  across  the  sombre 
heavens  there  shone  and  quivered  a  great  wide  bar  of 
glittering  living  gold.  Swiftly  it  flung  its  mantle  of  light 
across  the  tumbled  scurrying  clouds,  chasing  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  showing  to  the  lonely  earth  a  little  of  the 
heart  of  Heaven  as  it  touched  the  bare  trees  with  the 
golden  light  of  promise  that  some  day  they  should  bloom 
again. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  light  the  wind  dropped 
almost  to  a  crooning  whisper — and  there  was  a  great 
calm  ! 

O  keen  cutting  wind  of  experience,  though  you  rob 
us  of  our  dearest  hours  and  leave  us  stripped  and  lonely 
in  the  gathering  gloom,  you  may  whirl  away  the 
treasures  from  our  clinging  hands  and  darken  our  joys, 
yet  we  are  not  desolate,  for  across  the  wintry  sky  of  our 
loneliness  somewhere  and  somehow  the  tender  light  of 
promise  will  surely  break  through,  and  over  the  little 
landscape  of  our  life  shines,  unfailingly,  the  golden 
radiance  of  the  love  of  God. 
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Felix  Rowe  sat  in  Dr.  Burns’s  room 
and  found  himself  obliged  to  admit, 
at  first  sight  of  his  new  physician, 
that  he  had  struck  a  personality.  Fie 
saw  a  broad-shouldered  man  of  over 
forty  with  a  touch  of  grey  in  hair  so 
red  and  thick  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  boyish  about  it ;  saw  the  lines 
of  care  in  the  face  which  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  lived  his  life  accom¬ 
plishing  something  ;  saw — because 
they  immediately  encountered  his 
own  and  held  them — eyes  which 
looked  as  if  they  never  missed  any¬ 
thing  worth  seeing,  And  there  the 
inventory  stopped,  by  reason  of  a 
certain  peculiar  barrier  in  this  doctor 
which  prevented  instant  analysis. 
Felix  had  expected  to  read  Dr.  Burns 
with  one  glance  ;  he  put  the  reading 
off  a  little. 

On  his  part  Burns  saw  that  here 
was,  indeed,  a  “  case  ”  for  him. 
Felix  Rowe  was  well  neither  phys¬ 
ically  nor  in  spirit.  Fie  was  too  thin 
for  his  height,  too  pale  for  his  age, 
too  "  high-tension  ”  for  his  good.  In 
spite  of  a  manner  which  was  so  quiet 
and  contained  that  it  might  have 
deceived  other  eyes,  Felix  looked 
quite  as  tired,  bored,  and  unwilling  as 
was  to  have  been  expected  from 
Leaver’s  letter  about  him.  His  dark 
sallow  skin  spoke  of  under-nourish¬ 
ment.  The  black  hollows  under  his 
eyes  told  of  sleepless  nights.  The 
lines  about  a  mouth  too  young  to 
show  them  shouted  of  hard  expeii- 
ence  known  too  early. 

The  two  exchanged  a  little  con¬ 
versation  about  the  journey,  and  then 
Burns  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

“  Well,  Dr.  Leaver  tells  me  you 
seem  stuck  over  your  recovery.” 

Felix  looked  steadily  back  at  him, 
but  of  narrowed  eyelids. 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Burns.” 

"  He’s  told  me  exactly  what  he’s 
done  for  you,  and  given  me  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  war  and  life  generally 
did  for  you  before  he  took  charge.  So 
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we  won’t  go  into  that.  I  don’t  think 
we’ll  go  into  much  of  anything  to-day. 
I  understand  you’re  willing  to  put 
yourself  under  my  care  ?  ” 

”  1  agreed  to  that.  I  might  as  well 
be  here  as  anywhere.” 

“  I  see.  That  makes  it  easy  to 
begin.  And  we’re  going  to  begin  by 
taking  you  to  the  place  where  I  want 
you  to  stay.  You’re  not  too  tired  to 
drive  a  little  matter  of  seventeen 
miles  after  your  journey,  so  we’ll 
start  at  once.” 

”  Where  is  this  place  ?  ”  Felix 
felt  a  sudden  suspicion. 

Burns’s  tone  was  casual. 

“  Cousins  of  mine,  living  in  what 
was  once  a  farmhouse  on  the  main 
road  between  a  town  and  a  village. 
It’s  all  right,  Rowe.  You  can  walk 
away  from  it  to-morrow  if  you  don’t 
like  it.  Maybe  you  won’t.  Ready  ?  ” 

Well,  this  certainly  was  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  thought  Felix, 
for  a  doctor  to  receive  a  patient.  He 
had  expected  at  least  an  hour’s 
inquisition — perhaps  two  ;  questions, 
examinations,  prescriptions,  diet  lists, 
advice — advice  by  the  yard.  But 
perhaps  he  was  to  get  that  on  the 
way.  Felix  waited. 

They  went  out  and  got  into  the 
car.  Felix  saw  now  why  the 
chauffeur  hadn’t  brought  in  his 
luggage,  why  his  small  leather  trunk 
remained  strapped  on  the  back.  At 
a  nod  from  Burns,  Johnny  Car- 
ruthers,  his  long-tried  and  devoted 
mechanic  and  man  of  all  work,  got 
out,  and  the  two  men  got  in.  A 
minute  later  they  were  off.  Only 
as  they  were  entering  upon  the  last 
mile  of  the  trip  did  this  extraordinary 
doctor  make  brief  explanations. 

“  All  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  Redfields  is  that  their  home  is  a 
place  I’d  like  to  stay  in  myself  for 
almost  any  indefinite  period.  I’m 
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going  to  leave  you  at  their  door  and 
run  back  home  for  my  own  dinner. 
Some  day  I’ll  come  out  and  we’ll 

see  how  you  like  it.  Meanwhile - ” 

He  turned  and'  glanced  at  Felix, 
who  stared  back  at  him.  Then  the 
doctor  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
“  Expecting  a  prescription  ?  "  he 
questioned.  “  Not  one.  Do  as  you 
jolly  well  please.” 

Felix  Rowe’s  amazement  was 
complete. 

“  You  don’t  care  what  I  eat — 
or  don’t  eat  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  hang.” 

‘‘.Nor  whether  I — -smoke  ?  ” 

“  That’s  up  to  your  own  judgment. 
You  know  whether  you  can  smoke 
and — sleep.” 

“  You’re  not  going  to  give  me  any 
— orders  ?  ” 

”  Why  should  I  ?  You  have  brains, 
I  take  it.  At  least  you  look  as  if  you 
have.” 

There  was  a  full  minute’s  silence. 
Then  Felix  said  stiffly — 

“  Excuse  me  for  asking  these 
questions,  Dr.  Burns.  I  supposed  1 
was  under  your  care.” 

"  1  supposed  you  were,  too.  If  you 
want  me  to  come  in  with  you  and  put 
you  to  bed,  feel  your  pulse  and  give 
you  some  medicine  to  take  every 
hour,  I  can  do  it.  But  you  look  to 
me  perfectly  competent  to  put  your¬ 
self  to  bed.  This  isn’t  a  hospital.  And 
as  for  the  medicine — you’ve  had 
enough  of  that,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

"  Why,  yes — -only - ” 

”  Then  suppose  we  get  along  for  a 
while  without  any.  Taking  medicine’s 
a  nuisance,  from  my  point  of  view — 
keeps  you  watching  the  clock.  Well, 
here  we  are.  Looks  rather  pleasant.” 

It  did  look  pleasant,  the  old  house 
back  among  the  trees.  A  soft  light 
glowed  from  all  the  downstairs  win¬ 
dows  and  from  the  upper  pair  on  the 
left  of  the  front  door — a  sturdy  door 
painted  dark  green  with  a  knocker  on 
it.  Lilacs  grew  high  on  either  side  of 
the  door. 
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VI. 

Felix  Rowe  followed  Dr.  Burns  up  the 
gravel  path  to  the  old  house,  the  two 
collies  who  had  rushed  to  meet  them 
leaping  about  them  nearly  shoulder  high, 
and  barking  wildly. 

“  Yes,  you’re  fine  boys,”  declared 
Burns,  addressing  them,  "but  don’t 
lose  your  heads — you  may  need  ’em. 

I  thought  so — nobody  needs  to  ring 
a  door-bell  with  you  to  announce 
them.” 

The  door  opened.  A  tall  thin 
man  stood  in  the  doorway  ;  black 
spectacles  stood  out  owlishly  from 
a  face  which  was  more  pallid  than 
Felix’s.  For  an  instant  the  new 
arrival  recoiled  from  the  sight  of 
one  who  was  evidently  not  in 
health.  But  this  feeling  passed 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  came.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  speaking  sur¬ 
prised  him,  it  was  so  firm  and 
clear. 

“  That  you,  Red  ?  Mr.  Rowe 
with  you  ?  Come  in — come  in. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rowe  ? 
You’re  very  welcome.” 

And  Felix,  putting  his  hand  into 
the  thin  one  outstretched,  found 
it  taken  in  a  hearty  grasp  which 
felt  like  that  of  a  strong  man. 

"  Can’t  stay,  thank  you,  Line. 

This  is  Felix  Rowe — you  have  him 
by  the  hand.  Mr.  Lincoln  Redfield, 
Rowe— I’m  presenting  you  to  him 
as  your  host.  You’ll  find  him  a 
host  of  parts.  Ah,  here’s  Marcia. 

Mrs.  Redfield,  this  is  Mr.  Rowe.” 

She  had  come  into  the  hall, 
following  her  husband,  and  the 
light  from  the  lamp  on  a  table 
near  the  door  fell  full  on  her  face. 

Felix  Rowe  gazed  at  her  with  a 


most  extraordinary  impression  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  somebody  the  like  of 
whom  he  had  met  only  in  places  far 
from  such  as  this.  Certainly  he  had  not 
expected  to  see  her  here — this — this — 
lady  of  quality.  Why,  yes,  he  knew 
where  he  had  met  her — in  a  receiving 


To  Dr.  Redfield  Pepper  Burns,  reluc¬ 
tantly  forced  by  a  bad  heart  to  give  up 
his  beloved  practice,  comes  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  Dr.  Leaver,  asking  him  to 
take  over  a  puzzling  case.  It  is  that  of 
Felix  Rowe,  brilliant  war  correspondent, 
who  was  injured  in  an  aeroplane  crash. 
His  bodily  hurts  have  been  cured,  but 
the  young  man  cannot  be  roused  ftom 
his  cynical  hopeless  mood.  Red  Pepper 
and  Ellen,  his  wife,  call  upon  Marcia 
Redfield,  his  cousin.  With  two  daughters, 
Rusty  and  Jenny,  and  two  sons,  Nick 
and  Jerry,  to  educate,  and  with  a  blind 
husband  and  his  helpless  father  to  care 
for,  Marcia  meets  life  with  smiling 
courage  and  cheerful  poise.  The  old 
farm  home  is  a  model  of  tasteful  com¬ 
fort  ;  its  mistress  even  finds  time  to 
furnish  crisply-written  paragraphs  to 
The  Arrow,  the  paper  Andy  Carter  came 
home  to  buy  and  manage.  To  help  to 
meet  expenses,  Marcia  Redfield  takes 
paying  guests  in  the  summer.  Red 
Pepper  believes  the  buoyant  air  of  her 
home,  not  medicine,  is  what  Felix  needs. 
She  agrees  to  let  him  come.  So  Felix, 
infinitely  weary  of  specialists,  leaves  his 
self-made  father  and  his  affectionate  but 
tactless  mother,  thinking  he  is  bound  for 
a  new  kind  of  sanatorium. 


line  somewhere — at  a  college  dinner — • 
at  a  garden-party  for  officers  in  France 
— on  a  committee  of  prominent  women 
called  for  some  big  cause — some  place 
like  that.  Not  in  a  country  farmhouse 
■ — or  what  had  been  a  farmhouse.  Such 
women  weren’t  found  in  such  places  as 
this  to  which  he  had  come — it 
wasn’t  possible. 

She  had  given  him  her  hand  ; 
her  steady  clear  eyes  looked 
straight  into  his. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rowe  ? 
We’re  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

Many  times  before  in  his  life  had 
Felix  Rowe  noted  that  fewer  words 
even  than  these  can  unerringly 
indicate  the  type  of  person  whom 
one  is  meeting  for  the  first  time. 
The  quality  of  the  voice  itself,  the 
inflection,  as  well  as  the  words 
spoken,  tell  the  story. 

You’re  an  educated  woman 
anyhow,”  said  Felix  to  himself. 
"Not  that  it  matters.  If  you’re 
educated  you  probably  can’t  cook.” 

But  he  replied  like  a  mannerly 
young  man,  if  a  sick  one.  Almost 
immediately  she  took  him  to  his 
room.  He  expected  her  to  suggest 
that  he  lie  down  at  once,  that  she 
would  bring  him  a  tray.  But  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  We  have  supper  in  half  an 
hour,”  she  said.  "  Come  down 
when  you  are  ready.”  And  left 
him  to  look  about  his  quarters. 

Well,  again  !  What  sort  of 
room  was  this  ?  It  was  a  fairly 
large  square  room,  at  the  back 
corner  of  the  house,  two  windows 
looking  down  the  road,  the  other 
off  towards  distant  hills,  and  nearer, 
down  upon  the  October  remnants 
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of  a  garden,  with  ragged  small  yellow 
and  white  chrysanthemums  fringing  its 
borders.  The  impression  of  the  room 
itself  was  of  a  clean  warm 
comfort.  There  were  book¬ 
shelves,  a  round  table  with  a 
reading-lamp,  the  woven  rugs 
upon  the  brown-painted  floor 
had  bright  streaks  of  red.  On 
the  chest  of  drawers  stood  a 
copper  bowl  filled  with  autumn 
leaves,  reflecting  itself  vividly 
in  the  oval  glass.  And  on  the 
walls  were  photographs  of — 
what  ?  Ivied  college  quad¬ 
rangles,  a  football  team,  a 
procession  of  dignitaries  in 
caps  and  gowns.  Snapshots 
of  gay  young  dogs  pranking 
it  in  private  quarters.  A 
photo  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  of  Admiral  Beattie,  one 
of  Field-Marshal  Foch.  But 
here  was  a  clever  c^rtqon — a 
roistering  side-splitting,  bril¬ 
liant  thing,  worth  preserving. 

And  here  was  a  picture  cut  out  of  a 
magazine,  a  group  of  pretty  girls  in 
becoming  frocks — the  picture  had  been 
carefully  clipped  and  pinned  to  the  wall. 
Beauties,  and  no  mistake  ! 

“  Wonder  mother  didn’t  take  that 
down  when  she  expurgated  the  room 
after  sonny  went  back  to  school,”  Felix 
murmured.  “  Overlooked  it.  Everything 
else  has  a  high  moral  tone,  suited  to  the 
growing  youth.  Suited  to  me,  too,  I 
suppose.  I’m  to  be  exposed  to  all  the 
virtues  here,  evidently.” 

He  glanced  about,  but  there  was  not 
even  a  motto,  surrounded  with  flowers, 
to  lift  up  his  soul.  He  did  come  across 
something  surprising  printed  on  a  card, 
and  stuck  in  the  corner  of  the  old  mirror 
between  the  windows. — • 

“  The  ,  second-rate  is  excellence — for 
the  second-rate.” — Joubert. 

But  that  was  revealing  !  He’d  have 
to  admit  that  a  chap  who  would  print 
that  out  and  pin  it  up  where  he  could 
see  it  must  have  been  doing  some 
studying — and  thinking.  That  wasn’t 
a  pose.  If  a  fellow  were  trying  to  pose 
he  wouldn’t  cut  out  that  quiet  stab, 
he’d  take  something  reverberating  like 
one  of  Kipling’s  Barrack  Room  Ballads. 

Well,  time  to  go  downstairs  ? 

He’d  rather  go  to  bed,  now  he 
thought  about  it  again,  he  was 
so  desperately  tired.  Queer 
Mrs.  Redfield  couldn’t  see 
that.  If  ever  he  should  have 
had  supper  on  a  tray  it  was 
to-night.  Not  that  he  wanted 
to  be  coddled  like  an  invalid, 
but  he  certainly  shouldn’t  be 
treated  like  a  well  man.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  sleep  last  night,  a 
tiresome  journey,  a  seventeen- 
mile  drive  with  the  car  win¬ 
dows  open  in  spite  of  his 


shivers,  and  now  expected  to  come 
down  and  join  the  family  circle.  A 
biind  man  and  a  middle-aged  woman 
— anybody  else  ?  Still,  he 
rather  wanted  to  see  Mrs. 
Redfield  again.  There  was 
something  about  her — there 
certainly  was  ! 

He  went  down  heavily. 
There  was  a  pleasant  smell 
of  cookery  in  the  air — spicy. 
He  felt  almost  hungry — not 
quite ;  hollow,  more  exactly 
expressed  it.  He  found 
himself  stumbling  over  the 
threshold,  limp  with  sudden 
faintness  —  a  sensation  to 
which  he  had  become  too 
well  accustomed. 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of 
his  weakness.  Mrs.  Redfield 
invited  him  out  into  the 
dining-room,  where  he  had 
to  continue  to  stand  long 
enough  to  be  introduced  to 
a  friendly-eyed  old  man,  who 
told  him  at  once  that  he  was  very  deaf. 
The  middle-aged  blind  man  sat  opposite 
the  deaf  old  one,  and  Felix  was  placed 
opposite  Mrs.  Redfield.  This  appeared 
to  constitute  the  family  circle,  at  present 
anyhow.  What  a  place  for  a  young  man 
who  was  ill. 

Yet — there  was  Mrs.  Redfield.  As  he 
looked  across  at  her  Felix  had  to  admit 
that  her  being  there  was  going  to  make 
a  difference.  You  couldn’t  say  there  was 
nobody  there  for  him  if  she  was  there. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  cup  of  bouillon 
before  him,  hot  and  clear  and  strong  ; 
little  crisp  fingers  of  toast  to  eat  with  it, 
also  hot.  The  cup  and  saucer  were  of 
old-blue  and  white.  There  was  a  bowl 
of  nasturtiums  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
Felix  drank  his  bouillon  and  felt  a  little 
relief  from  the  hollow  faintness.  Then 
came  a  plate  of  hash — beef  hash,  browned 
all  over  the  top.  Invalid  diet  ?  It  didn’t 
look  like  it.  Later  came  a  hot  baked 
apple  with  its  centre  filled  with  raisins, 
cream  poured  over  the  whole.  Delicious  ! 
Evidently  the  educated  woman  could 
cook,  or  tell  somebody  else  how.  Yet 
there  seemed  to  be  nobody  else.  She 
rose  from  the  table  and  brought  these 
things  in  herself,  and  there  was  no  clatter 


of  dishes  from  the  kitchen,  nor  was  there 
talking. 

The  one  thing  he  wanted  when  supper 
was  over  was  to  go  to  bed.  Nobody  inter¬ 
fered  with  that.  He  went  up  to  his  room 
and  unpacked  his  bag.  He  expected 
somebody  to  come  up,  preferably  Mrs. 
Redfield,  to  see  if  he  was  comfortable — 
if  he  had  everything  he  wanted.  She 
didn’t.  But  in  the  bath-room,  which  he 
had  been  shown  was  next  his  own  rocm, 
he  found  bath  towels  hung  for  him. 

After  the  bath  he  got  into  his  bed. 
The  sheets  were  cotton,  the  blankets  and 
mattress  were  inexpensive.  But  the 
whole  effect  was  of  comfort.  He  waited 
a  little,  still  expectant  of  a  visitor  to  ask 
him  if  he  wanted  any  further  attention. 
While  he  was  waiting  he  fell  asleep. 

VII. 

From  Marcia  Redfield  to  her  daughter, 
Ruth  Rust  Redfield,  at  college — 

“  Dearest  Rusty, — Something  inter¬ 
esting  and  quite  new  to  tell  you  this 
week.  We  have  a  paying  guest  ;  he 
came  last  evening.  No,  not  the  summer 
kind,  a  winter  boarder,  and  what  I  might 
call  a  wintry  boarder.  A  patient  of 
Cousin  Red’s,  whom  that  great  surgeon 
friend  of  his,  Doctor  Leaver,  has  sent 
him.  Felix  Rowe  was  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  France,  and  crashed  during  a 
battle — up  in  the  air  against  orders.  The 
trouble  with  him  now  is  more  or  less 
obscure — a  sort  of  mental  hurdle  he 
can’t  seem  to  take  back  into  life  and 
activity.  He’s  a  slim  pale  shadow  with 
a  moody  look,  very  silent  and  sober. 
He  is  apparently  about  thirty  years  old, 
possibly  younger  ;  such  conditions  age 
men  early. 

“  Cousin  Red  has  an  idea  that  living 
with  us  for  a  time  may  be  good  for  him. 
He’s  not  to  be  pampered — we  shouldn’t 
have  much  time  for  that,  should  we  ? 
He’s  to  be  treated  normally,  and  left  to 
absorb  something  or  other  which  Red 
thinks  we  have  here,  to  which  Felix 
hasn’t  been  accustomed.  What  do  you 
think  it  is,  Rusty  ?  And  have  we  it  ? 

“  In  any  case,  we  are  much  interested 
to  see  what  happens.  We  shall  hold  to 
our  present  course,  and  Felix  may  see 
as  much  or  as  little  of  our  enterprises  as 
he  desires.  Our  Boys’  Club 
members  will  tramp  up  and 
down  stairs  past  his  door— 
I’ve  given  him  Nick’s  room  for 
the  present — and  they’ll  thump 
lustily  over  his  head  when  their 
affairs  grow  lively  in  their  attic 
quarters.  But  we  shall  change 
nothing  on  his  account.  We 
don’t  intend  to  force  any  thera¬ 
peutic  measures  upon  him,  nor 
even  consider  him  much .  But  if 
Red  is  right,  Felix  will  experi¬ 
ence  some  quite  new  reactions, 
which  may  kill  or  cure  him. 
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We  start  day-journeys,  and  with  coward  fears 
We  dread  each  turn  and  bend; 

We  dread  each  hill  before  the  hill  appears — 

At  last,  we  meet  a  Friend. 

He  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  on 
Through  ways  we  cannot  see, 

And  then  we  find  that  all  the  rocks  are  gone 
Which  frightened  you  and  me. 

Ian  Drag. 


To-day  is  short, 
yesterday  is 
gone,  to  -  mor  - 
row  may  never 
come ;  if  you’ve 
got  anything  to 
do  —  Get  Busy. 
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“  Thank  you  for  the  books,  dear.  A 
Russian  novelist,  an  English  essayist, 
an  American  statesman -biographer — 
what  richness  for  one  package  !  And 
what  did  you  deny  yourself  in  order  to 
afford  them  for  us  ?  Your  father  has 
fingered  them  over  and  over,  gloating 
over  the  thickness  of  them,  and  has 
arranged  them  on  the  table  under  the 
lamp,  waiting  for  me  to  begin  to 
read  them  aloud,  which  I  shall  do 
this  evening.  Grandfather  insists 
that  he  can  read  only  newspapers 
as  they  should  be  read  ;  that  seems 
to  be  oddly  true.  When  reading 
anything  else  he  falls  into  a  mono¬ 
tone  which  your  father  finds  a  little 
trying.  But  into  a  newspaper 
article  he  puts  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  former  editor.  I’m  waiting 
for  the  moment  to  come  when  he 
and  Felix  fall  naturally  to  talking 
of  newspapers.  But  1  shall  not 
precipitate  it. 

“  This  isn’t  much  of  a  letter, 
but  it's  all  I  have  time  for  this 
morning.  I  shall  send  on  the 
freshened  party  frock  to-morrow 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  senior 
spread.  No,  I  didn’t  sit  up  nights 
to  do  it — put  in  a  stitch  at  a  time. 

1  think  you’ll  like  the  little  yellow 
silk  rosebud  wreath  about  the 
shoulders,  I’m  quite  proud  of 
that.  You’ll  look  like  a  Rusty- 
peach  in  it  ! 

“  Now  I  must  run  and  make  the 
Apple  Charlotte  for  supper.  Don’t 
you  wish  you  could  have  some  ? 

“  Blessings  on  you,  Rusty. 

"  Mother.” 


VIII. 

From  Andrew  Carter,  editor  of 
The  Eastville  Arrow,  to  Ruth  Rust 
Redfield  at  college — - 

“Dear  Rusty, — Thanks  for  the 
article  ‘  At  the  Back  of  the 
Audience.’  It  took  you  to  think 
up  a  theme  like  that.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  got  them  all,  from  the 
woman  who  pats  her  hair  and 
takes  a  look  around  just  as  the 
speaker  is  warming  up  to  his  first 
crisis,  to  the  man  who  shifts  his 
head  just  often  enough  to  keep 
the  people  behind  him  shifting. 
You  really  made  that  audience 
almost  more  eloquent  from  the 
rear  than  it  could  have  been  from 
the  front  !  Our  subscribers  are 
reading  your  stuff,  you  know — 
eating  it  up. 

“  You  ask  me  about  the  new 
paying  guest — the  wintry  boarder, 
as  you’ve  named  him  with  your 
customary  sauciness.  Or  did  you 
say  it  was  your  mother  who  called 
him  that  ?  I  haven’t  met  him  yet 
— but  Shepherd  has,  and  I  have 


Shepherd’s  reactions  to  give  you.  When 
he  came  in  this  morning  he  gave  me  a 
report  on  the  case  as  usual.  He  couldn’t 
start  any  work  till  he’d  freed  his  mind. 

“  ‘  Well,  he’s  been  there  a  week  next 
Saturday,  Mr.  Carter,  and  he’s  made 
about  as  much  impression  on  the  general 
landscape  as  a  flyspeck  on  that  sheet  of 
printing  paper.  You  know  I  carry  up  the 


wood  and  coal  for  all  the  stoves  each 
morning  before  breakfast.  But  not  his. 
Have  to  do  his  at  night  so  as  not  to 
disturb  his  slumbers.  The  stove  in  his 
room  takes  a  lot  of  stoking.  Last  night 
I  dropped  a  whole  armful  of  wood,  by 
accident,  of  course  ’• — here  Shepherd 
couldn’t  conceal  his  twinkling  eye — ‘  and 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  jump. 


WAS  HIS  GKEE'IING. 


P,  B.  Hickling 
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I  thought  he’d  hit  the  ceiling  for  certain. 
Then  I  certainly  do  wish  you  could  have 
heard  him  bawl  out.  After  the  first  word 
he  was  just  deadly  sarcastic.  Wanted 
to  know  if  I  hadn’t  better  bring  in  one 
stick  at  a  time,  so  I’d  be  able  to  hang 
on  to  it.  Said,  whenever  he  heard  me 
coming  along  the  hall  he  got  ready  for  a 
bombardment.  Asked  if  he  could  buy 
me  a  pair  of  boots  that  I  could  make  still 
more  noise  with — I’d  enjoy  the  effect 
I  could  make  with  ’em.  Asked  me  what 
my  regular  job  was  the  rest  of  the  day 
when  I  wasn’t  murdering  sleep.  I  told 
him  I  was  on  the  Arrow.  "  On  the 
Arrow  ?  ”  said  he.  “  With  your  light 
touch  you’re  the  feathers  on  the  end,  I 
presume  ?  ”  Then  I  got  sort  of  mad,’ 
said  Shepherd,  ‘  even  though  Mrs.  Red- 
field  had  told  me  he  was  not  well,  and  I 
ripped  out  that  I  was  in  the  office  there, 
and  that  I  filled  the  scuttles  for  Mrs. 
Redfield  because  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
pay  her  as  much  as  rr>y  room  and  board 
were  worth.  That  any  time  I  didn’t 
suit  him  I  presumed  he  could  find  some 
fairy-footed  fellow  to  tiptoe  in  with  the 
stuff  for  his  stove — or  at  a  pinch  he 
could  bring  it  up  himself.  At  that  he 
laughed  in  a  grim  sort  of  way  and  said 
he’d  have  to  apologise  for  being  so  rude 
to  a  newspaper  man,  and  asked  me  which 
editorials  were  mine  in  the  last  issue. 
Oh  !  ’  said  Shepherd,  '  I  could  have 
picked  him  up  and  thrown  him  in  the 
wood-box  after  the  wood  I’d  dropped — 
he  wouldn’t  take  up  much  room.  What 
did  Mrs.  Redfield  want  to  take  him  in 
for  ?  ’ 

“I’d  like  you  to  have  heard  the 
perfect  mimicry  of  Shepherd’s  tone.  I 
haven’t  met  Rowe,  to  be  sure,  but 
could  recognise  the  type  easily  enough — - 
the  rather  supercilious  drawl,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  making  a  supposed  inferior 
feel  like  a  dog. 

“  Oh,  well — I  shouldn’t  try  to  further 
prejudice  you  against  our  hero.  I’ll 
admit  Grandfather  Redfield  said  gener¬ 
ously  that  he  supposed  the  young  man 
had  had  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  in  the 
war,  and  that  the  family  meant  to  be 
patient  with  him  and  give  him  time. 
He’ll  need  a  lot  of  time,  though,  by  the 
signs.  I’m  sorry  your  mother  has  to  have 
the  care  of  him  on  her  hands, 
though  she’ll  be  most  awfully 
good  for  him.  Your  mother, 
you  know,  Rusty,  is  good  for 
most  people.  You’ll  notice  I 
didn’t  say  good  to  him.  She’s 
good  for  people  in  the  way 
that  mustard  plasters  and  -  a 
stinging  cold  wind  are  good 
for  them.  And  then,  once  in 
a  while,  -when  she  thinks  they 
need  it,  she  becomes  a  glass 
of  wine,  or  a  bunch  of  roses, 
or  a  sunny  nook  they  can  rest 
in.  Yes,  1  know  what  you’ll 
say,  that  I’m  a  trifle  maudlin 


over  your  mother.  Why  not  ?  She’s 
not  like  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

“  But  you’re  her  daughter,  and  every 
one  of  these  things  mentioned  can,  I 
think,  be  found  in  you.  What  do  I  hear 
you  say  ?  ‘  That’s  enough  of  that,  Andy 
Carter.’  All  right,  my  friend. 

“  I’m  sending  you  the  proof  of  the 
article,  though  I  think  I  could  be  trusted 
to  see  that  not  a  comma  is  inverted.  If 
you  want  to  add  a  closing  paragraph  I 
sha’n’t  object.  The  one  which  concludes 
it  now  isn’t,  to  my  mind,  as  strong  as 
you  can  make  it.  Somebody  told  you  it 
was  time  to  go  to  a  class,  and  you  ended 
the  thing  just  where  you  were  at  the 
moment.  Do  you  mind  this  criticism  ? 

“  As  ever, 

“  Andy.” 

In  reply  to  this  frank  communication, 
Andrew  Carter  promptly  received  the 
following  letter — 

“  Dear  Andy,— Of  course  I  mind  the 
criticism.  That  article  ends  exactly 
where  1  want  it  to.  It  stops  when  I’m 
through,  without  any  closing  peroration. 
I’m  returning  it  '  as  is,’  and  if  you  don’t 
want  to  print  it  that  way  you  can  send 
it  back.  No,  of  course  I’m  not  cross, 
Andy;  I’m  merely  firm.  And  I’m  terribly 
edgy  towards  that  guest,  and  wish  Shep  ■ 
herd  had  dropped  the  wood  on  his  feet. 

“  Yes,  my  mother’s  one  out  of  a 
thousand — I’ll  agree  with  you  there.  But 
I  don’t  agree  with  anything  you  say 
after  you  finish  raving  over  her.  I’m  a 
hornet’s  nest,  an  east  wind,  a  scratchy 
cat,  and  I  realise  it  more  every  day. 
You’re — what  are  you,  Andy  Carter  ? 
Well,  I  think  you’re  a  little  sentimental, 
in  spots.  No,  don’t  smash  anything.  I 
know  you  think  you’re  a  hard-headed 
owner  and  editor  of  a  paper  that  can 
fight  like  a  bulldog — and  so  it  can.  But 
when  it  comes  to  eulogising  some  old 
fogey  after  he  dies,  just  because  his 
weeping  family  wants  you  to,  I  think 
you  go  a  bit  far,  and  ‘  softness  ’  isn’t  too 
bad  a  word  to  use.  So  now  we’re  quits  ! 

“  Mind  this  criticism  ?  Not  you  ! 

“  As  ever, 

“  Rusty.” 

IX. 

“  1  suppose,”  said  Red  Pepper  Burns 
irritably  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  “  I  ought  to  go 
and  look  up  that  chap  Rowe 
at  the  Redfields’.  He’s  been 
there  nearly  a  wreek,  bother 
him.  Marcia  reports  he  isn’t 
sleeping.” 

Now,  admittedly,  this  was 
no  spirit  in  which  a  physician 
should  go  to  visit  a  patient, 
particularly  a  nervous 
patient.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  Dr. 
Burns  himself  had  not  slept 
the  night  before.  Contrary 
to  orders — the  orders  of  his 


good  friend  Buffer,  who  had  long  ago 
forbidden  Red  to  do  any  night  work 
— he  had  done  a  particularly  hard  job. 
Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  telephone  at  Red’s  bedside  had 
a  cut-off  upon  it,  which  Ellen  his  wife 
now  habitually  put  into  effect,  the  cut¬ 
off  hadn’t  worked — hadn’t  been  quite 
on,  evidently,  and  a  call  had  come 
through.  Ellen  hadn’t  heard  it — Red 
had,  and  had  answered  it.  It  was  an 
appeal  he  couldn’t  refuse,  an  old  patient 
who  wanted  him  so  desperately  that  Red 
instantly  and  warmly  answered  that  he’d 
come.  He  had  risen  and  dressed  and 
stolen  out  of  the  house,  and  had  remained 
all  night  at  that  bedside  of  his  old  friend. 
It  had  been  a  hard  fight,  but  the  doctor 
had  won — temporarily. 

When  he  drove  out  to  See  Felix  Rowe 
he  was  experiencing  the  reaction  from 
his  sleepless  and  anxious  night.  In  days 
past,  accustomed  to  loss  of  sleep  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  food  itself,  he  had 
known  no  such  reactions,  or,  if  he  had, 
had  been  much  too  busy  and  absorbed 
in  his  work  to  have  them  affect  him. 
Dog  tired  he  had  been  a  million  times, 
of  course  ;  and  depressed  because  he 
couldn’t  always  pull  his  patient  through 
— in  a  world  of  mortality  ;  but  never 
then  had  he  felt  as  he  did  now.  Super¬ 
annuated,  done  for,  at  an  age  when  he 
should  have  been  at  the  full  zenith  of 
his  powers  to  labour.  He  came  in  through 
the  house,  and  was  told  by  Father  Red¬ 
field — everybody  called  Lincoln  Red- 
field’s  father  that — that  the  guest  was 
on  the  verandah. 

Red  went  out  upon  the  verandah. 
There  sat  the  tall  figure — sprawled, 
rather — upon  the  rail.  Felix’s  head  rested 
against  the  slim  column  as  if  he  couldn’t 
hold  it  up  without  support. 

“  Life  not  worth  living,  I  suppose,” 
was  Red’s  greeting.  He  managed  not  to 
snap  it  out,  though  he  felt  like  it.  He 
knew  perfectly  that  he  shouldn’t  have 
ccme  to-day. 

Felix  started  at  the  sound  of  the  un¬ 
expected  voice,  glanced  at  the  doctor, 
and  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Well,  it’s  got  to  be  lived  just  the 
same,  hasn’t  it  ?  ”  went  on  the  doctor 
curtly.  “  And  this  is  a  pretty  decent 
morning  to  do  it  in.  Suppose  we  have 
it  out.  All  out,  down  to  the  last  shred  cf 
evidence.” 

“  Evidence' — of  what  ? 

“  That  you  can’t  go  on  like  other 
chaps.  You’ve  got  to  prove  that  to  me, 
you  see.  And  I’ll  tell  you  at  the  start, 
it’ll  have  to  be  mighty  strong  evidence. 
Go  ahead.  Plead  your  own  case.” 

Felix  moistened  his  dry  lips.  For  a 
long  minute  he  was  silent.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  curious  tone  of  defiance. 

“  I’ve  no  case  to  plead,”  he  said. 
“  I’m  simply — not  interested  to  go  on 
living.  But  if  1  have  any  principles, 
it’s  one  of  them  that  there’s  no  way  out 


If  thou  rear  a 
palace  of 
beauty,  another 
may  take  de¬ 
light  therein. 

E.  Gibson. 
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“  [  CAN  TUCK  AWAY  A  WHOLE  ROW  OF  FRENCH  VERBS  WHILE  I'M  SEWING, 
AND  I  NEVER  NOTICE  IT.  TURN  OVER  AND  GO  TO  SLEEP  AGAIN. ” 


Drawn  by 
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I  can  take — if  I  can  help  taking  the  one 
I’d  like.  That’s  all,  I  think.” 

“  That’s  all,  is  it  ?  Nothing  more  you 
want  to  say  ?  No  symptoms  you  want 
to  give  me  ?  Except  that  one — that 
you’re  not  interested  to  go  on  living  ? 
And  the  counter  declaration — that  in 
spite  of  that  you  don’t  intend  to  cut  it 
short — if  you  can  help  it.  That’s  all  ? 

Felix  looked  at  his  physician.  He 
encountered  a  cool  appraising  look  in 
return  which  he  might  have  considered 
hard  but  for  one  thing — and  he  couldn’t 
just  analyse  that.  There  was  a  curious 
little  quiver  at  one  corner  of  Red’s 
mouth.  It  was  caused  by  Red’s  heart, 
his  physical  heart,  which  at  the  moment 
was  bothering  him  rather  badly.  But  to 
Felix  it  meant  that  the  man  was  trying 
him  rather  than  condemning  him.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  realise  that  he 
wanted  to  answer  in  a  way  that  the 
doctor  would  respect. 

“  There’s  one  more  thing,  I  suppose,” 
he  said.  “  1  told  you  I  wasn’t  interested 
to  go  on  living.  I  don’t  think  that’s 
exactly  a  pose.  I’m  not.  But  I’m  not 
beyond  wishing  I  were  interested.  I 
don't  want  to  sink  like  a  stone.  If  I’ve 
got  to  go  to  the  bottom  I’d  rather  it 
would  be  with  a  splash.” 

And  now  he  saw  something  happen. 
He  saw  his  physician’s  expression  alter, 


light — saw  the  cool  appraising  look 
change  to  warmth.  Suddenly  Red 
laughed — the  laugh  of  a  man  immensely 
pleased. 

"  Rowe,”  he  said,  “  I  like  that,  because 
it’s  honest.  The  other  wasn’t.  We’ve 
got  something  to  go  on.  You  wish  you 
were  interested.  My  word,  you’re  going 
to  be.  And  here’s  my  prescription.  Go 
into  the  house  and  find  the  book  Lincoln 
Redfield  would  like  to  have  read  to  him, 
and  read  it  to  him — in  your  best  style — 
for  half  an  hour.” 

Felix  frowned. 

"  Oh,  now  you’re  going  to  try  that 
altruistic  stuff,”  he  complained.  “  The 
Golden  Rule,  and  so  forth.  Be  good 
and  you’ll  be  happy.  Dr.  Burns,  if  you 
knew  me  you  wouldn’t  expect  to  get  at 
me  that  way.  You  can’t  do  it.” 

Burns  gazed  back  at  him. 

“  1  see,”  he  said  quickly,  fire  in  his 
eye.  “  That  was  a  mistake — a  technical 
error.  All  right,  I  take  it  back.  Go  into 
the  house  and  up  to  your  room,  and  let 
the  blind  man  go  hang.  Let  the  old  deaf 
one  look  after  himself.  Let  Mrs.  Redfield 
— the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  you  and  1 
are  not  worthy  to  unloose — carry  up 
trays  to  you,  because  you’re  too  lazy  to 
get  up  and  come  down  to  breakfast. 
Welter  in  your  selfishness,  exactly  as  you 
have  been  doing,  and  see  where  it  gets 


you.  Have  you  written  to  your  family 
since  you  got  here  ?  I’ll  be  bound  you 
haven’t.  You  haven’t  done  a  thing  but 
nurse  your  sorrows.  No  wonder  you’re 
sick  of  life,  man.” 

Felix  stared  at  him.  A  touch-and-go 
temper  had  this  doctor — didn’t  mind 
speaking  the  plain  truth,  either.  Felix 
was  angry,  of  course,  yet  once  more  he 
was  interested.  The  anger  made  him 
stiffen,  the  interest  woke  him  up.  The 
result  was  red  in  his  cheek  again. 

‘‘You  don’t  mind  what  you  say,  do 
you,  Dr.  Burns  ?  ”  he  said  in  his  most 
disdainful  manner.  He  was  suddenly 
standing  straight  as  a  rod. 

"  That  I  don’t.  But  that’ll  be  all  for 
to-day.  I’m  going.  Some  time  we’ll  try 
it  again,  maybe.  I’m  not  in  the  mood 
to-day  to  tackle  your  case,  for  a  fact. 
I’m  probably  not  the  man  for  it  any¬ 
way.” 

X. 

*'  Oh,  Rusty,  aren’t  you  ever  going  to 
bed  ?  ” 

“  In  due  course,  my  child  ;  in  due 
course.” 

“  Due  course !  It’s  ” — Henrietta  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow,  her  fair  hair  fall¬ 
ing  all  about  her  bare  shoulders,  and 
peered  at  the  big  nickel  alarm  clock  on 
the  bookshelf — “  it’s  half-past  twelve ! 
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It’s  wicked,  Rus — it’s  simply  wicked,  to 
sit  up  like  this — making  Christmas 
presents,  of  all  things — after  an  awful 
day  like  yesterday.  And  I  can’t  sleep 
with  the  light  in  my  eyes,”  she  added 
in  the.  same  drowsy  tone  of  complaint. 

"  Well,  if  you  haven’t  been  sleeping, 
infant,  you’ve  been  giving  a  pretty  close 
imitation  of  it,”  Rusty  pointed  out.  Her 
fingers  did  not  cease  to  fly  along  the 
edges  of  the  small  rose  silk  lamp-shade 
she  was  making  expertly.  It  and  a 
standard  lamp  were  for  her  mother.  Her 
.copper-coloured  hair  gleamed  startlingly 
as  she  bent  her  head  over  her  work  and 
brought  the  rays  of  the  electric  light  to 
bear  upon  it.  She  shifted  small  slippered 
feet  composedly.  “  And  the  light’s  not 
in  your  eyes.  I  propped  that  magazine 
up  in  front  of  it  on  purpose  to  keep  it 
out.” 

“  And  you’re  trying  to  study  too.” 
Henrietta’s  blue  gaze  had  fallen  upon 
the  text-book  spread  ppen  on  Rusty’s 
lap,  beneath  the  drooping  edges  of  the 
silk.  "  1  tell  you  it’s  wicked  !  ” 

“  Your  ideas  of  crime  and  mine  differ, 
Henny  Penny.  I’m  going  to  get  these 
bits  of  gifts  done  if  I  never  go  to  bed 
between  now  and  Christmas.  And  I  can 
tuck  away  a  whole  row  of  French  verbs 
while  I’m  sewing,  and  never  notice  it. 
Turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again,  and 
don’t  bother  me.” 


Ruth  Redfield  had  gone  to  college  later 
than  most  girls  do — twenty  years  old — 
but  not  because  of  any  lack  of  brains. 
Although  she  had  won  a  scholarship,  she 
could  not  be  spared  from  home  at  first. 
And  then  she  had  to  live  while  she  was 
attending  the  college  daily,  and  the 
money  had  to  be  found — a  good  deal  of 
it  earned  ;  and  now,  in  her  senior  year, 
she  was  earning  steadily  still.  There 
wasn’t  much  of  anything  Rusty  couldn’t 
turn  her  hand  to. 

In  spite  of  her  late  hour  of  retiring, 
she  was  up  in  the  morning  at  six.  At 
seven  she  shook  Henrietta’s  shoulder. 
The  two  slept  on  opposite  sides  of  their 
one  room.  Henrietta  did  not  have  to 
earn  any  money  ;  she  had  just  enough 
supplied  her  from  home  on  which  to  live 
frugally.  She  chose  to  live  with  Rusty 
because — well — there  were  many  girls 
in  college  who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  share  Rusty  Redfield’s  simple 
quarters  for  the  delight  of  being  with 
her. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  ”  Rusty  had 
finished  her  breakfast  before  the  other 
girl  had  sat  down  to  hers.  Their  flat  was 
one  of  those  microscopic  ones  in  the 
region  of  a  great  city’s  university. 

"  1  don’t  think.  Hurry  up  and  tell 
me.” 

Henrietta  poured  her  coffee  info  a  cup 
which  held  a  liberal  supply  of  hot  milk, 


realising  that  as  usual  Rusty  had  given 
her  the  lion’s  share. 

"  Lena  Brainard  wants  to  go  home 
with  me  for  the  holidays.  Actually  begs 
the  privilege.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  ” 

“  Goodness  !  Lena  !  Will  you  take 
her  ?  ” 

“  Well-1-1 — I  don’t  want  to,  of  course. 
But  she  wants  it  so  badly,  I’m  almost 
forced  to  do  it.  She  puts  it  as  a  personal 
favour.  The  whole  thing  is  funny,  really. 
Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  beg  an 
invitation  like  that  from  a  girl  who  isn’t 
at  all  a  special  friend  ?  Of  course,  I  know 
she’ll  try  to  pay  me  back  by  making  me 
some  gorgeous  present — which  1  sha’n’t 
be  able  to  refuse,  because  she’ll  be  so 
sweet  about  it.” 

“  Everybody  knows  she  is  frightfully 
keen  on  you,”  mused  Henrietta. 

Rusty  wheeled,  frowning. 

“  No  !  That’s  never  shown  at  all.  I 
don’t  believe  it.  If  I  did  I  wouldn’t 
take  her.” 

"  She  is,  honestly,  very  lonely,” 
Henrietta  went  on.  “  And  as  for  being 
keen — forty  other  girls  are,  too,  only 
you  won’t  notice  them.  Lena 
Brainard’s  pretty  beguiling. 

And  what’s  the  harm  of  having 
a  friend  with  money  ?  I  wish 
she  wanted  to  go  home  with 
me  !  ” 


To 

be 

con¬ 

tin¬ 

ued. 
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Those  who  are  leaders  of 
guilds  or  clubs  will  now  be 
drawing  up  their  winter 
programme..  And  having 
provided  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  devotional  evenings, 
social  evenings,  and  special  lectures, 
there  will  probably  still  be  some  evenings 
to  fill  ;  and  the  usual  cry 
at  such  a  time  is,  Oh, 
for  a  fresh  idea  !  ” 

If  any  readers  have 
arrived  at  that  point,  they 
may  be  interested  to  know 
of  a  Competition  Evening 
that  I  have  tried  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success. 

And  if  they  do  not  mind 
hard  work,  and  have 
plenty  of  enthusiasm, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  it  should  not  succeed 
in  their  case. 

First  of  all  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  this  is 
not  a  games  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  serious 
work — something 
on  the  lines  of  an 
Eisteddfod.  The 
competition  even¬ 
ing  itself  is  the 
climax,  when  the 
needlework  and 
other  hand-work  is 
on  show,  and  the 

prize-winners  in  singing,  reciting,  etc., 
entertain  the  audience  with  their  per¬ 
formances.  The  prizes  are  then  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  everyone  brings  their  friends, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  festivity, 
friendliness,  and  warmth. 

If  you  are  planning  such  an  evening, 
the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  decide 
whether  you  will  call  a  Competition 
Committee,  or  make  it  a  “  one-man 
show.”  Undoubtedly  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  if  you  are 
the  leader  of  the  club  or  guild,  you  will 
have  had  some  experience  in  organising, 
and  will  probably  find  it  the  better  plan 
to  keep  the  whole  matter  in  your  own 
hands.  In  that  case,  make  up  your 
mind,  and  stick  to  your  decisions. 

Don’t  wobble,  and  don’t  take  every¬ 
one’s  advice  !  These  are  fatal  to  success 

Setting  the  Competition 
Subjects. 

The  next  step  is  to  decide  in  what 
subjects  the  competition  shall  be  held. 

This  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  type 
of  member  you  have  to  draw  on.  In 
our  own  rather  large  company  we  have 
both  sexes,  and  their  ages  are  from 
sixteen  and  upwards — quite  a  number 
being  “upwards”!  The  men,  of  proved  very  popu- 
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course,  are  in  the  minority.  With  such 
a  band,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
the  talent  is  very  varied.  And 
it  was  necessary  to  do  some 
hard  thinking  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  had  an 
opportunity  of  competing  in  at 
least  one  section. 

A  rough  list  was  first  made  of 
subjects  in  which 
both  sexes  could 
enter,  and  in  this  list 
were  placed  such 
subjects  as  litera¬ 
ture,  photography, 
reciting,  toy-making, 
basket-making, 
pianoforte  playing. 

Then, 
with  a 
number 
of  girls, 
needle- 
w  o  r  k 
sh  o  u  Id, 
of  course, 
have  a 
place. 


THE  NEXT  THING  WAS  TO 
DRAW  UP  .  .  .  RULES. 


noseue*.  and  this. 


with  cookery  and 
singing  were  the 
three  main  items 
in  the  ladies’  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  sections  for 
men  only  included 
singing ;  also  the 
“  best  article  of 
any  description 


Gtafeg  lar  with  the  young  men.  Not 
only  did  it  produce  a  good 
wsrf  fun>  but  some  ex_ 

ceedingly  good  cakes  were 
among  those  sent  in  by  the 
male  members. 

Having  arranged  the  main  subjects,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  the  list  and 
arrange  the  sub-sections.  For  instance, 
there  were  three  divisions  in  literature — 
story-writing,  essay-writing,  and  poem¬ 
writing.  Subjects  had  to  be  supplied 
for  the  essay.  A  subject,  too,  had  to  be 
given  for  the  photograph,  the  piece  tor 
recitation  to  be  decided  upon,  the  titles 
of  the  songs  to  be  selected,  the  needle¬ 
work  to  be  arrayed  in  divisions,  such 
as  apron-making,  bag-making,  cretonne 
articles,  etc.,  and  particulars  given  as  to 
special  requirements.  Indeed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  too  explicit  in  amplifying 
the  subjects. 

When  deciding  on  the  titles  of  songs 
and  recitations,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  should  not  be  too  long, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  recitation. 
The  tests  have  to  be  held  before  the 
actual  evening  of  the  competitions,  and 
it  makes  the  test  evening  such  a  long 
drawn-out  affair,  and  a  weariness  to  both 
adjudicators  and  competitors  if,  say,  a 
dozen  reciters  have  to  go  through  a  long 
piece. 

Each  Member  should  have  a 
List  of  Subjects  and  Rules. 

Having  decided  on  the  sections  and 
sub-sections  and  titles,  the  next  thing 
was  to  draw  up  a  few  rules,  giving  date 


made  from  mate¬ 
rials  costing  not 
more  than  a 
shilling.”  Cake- 
malcing,  too, 


ON  A  LARGE  TABLE 
WAS  ARRANGED 
ALL  THE  .  ,  .  HAND¬ 
WORK.  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  WERE 
ARRAYED  ON  A 
BOARD. 
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for  entries  and  fees  to  be  received,  and 
date  for  the  work  to  be  received,  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  prizes,  etc.  A  fee  of  sixpence 
was  charged  for  each  entry,  but  members 
were  allowed  to  enter  in  as  many  sections 
as  they  chose  for  half-a-crown.  The 
money  received  in  fees  was  after¬ 
wards  spent  on  the  prizes.  It 
was  made  clear  in  the  rules  that 
all  needlework  and  hand-work 
would  be  devoted  to  the  annual 
Sale  of  Work,  and  the  cakes 
and  preserves  would  be  sold  to 
help  towards  paying  off  a  debt 
on  the  piano.  (If  your  need  is 
not  a  piano,  you  have  probably 
something  else  for  which  you 
are  wanting  money  !) 

A  copy  of  the  list  of  subjects 
and  rules  was  handed  to  every 
member,  a  friend  having  kindly 
undertaken  the  task  of  dupli¬ 
cating  these — a  most  valuable 
piece  of  work.  Some  additional 
copies  were  also  done,  as  some 
member  is  sure  to  lose  his  or 
her  copy,  and  a  copy  was  also 
needed  later  for  each  adjudi¬ 
cator. 

These  papers  were  given  to 
the  members  twelve  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  date  fixed  for  the 
competition  evening.  This  may  _ 
seem  a  long  while,  but  it  is  not  too  long, 
because,  although  the  entries  were  asked 
for  by  that  day  f  ortnight,  several  members 
forgot,  and  others  were  still  thinking  it 
over  when  the  day  for  the  entries  ar¬ 
rived  (though  some  were  delightful  in 
their  promptitude).  That  meant  that 
another  week,  or  even  more,  had  to  be 
allowed  before  all  the  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived.  And  as  the  hand-work  was 
asked  to  be  sent  in  a  fortnight  before 
the  competition  night,  there  were  only 
about  six  weeks  left  for  the  actual  work. 

The  names  of  competitors,  subjects, 
and  fees  had  then  to  be  entered  up  in  a 
book,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  see 
exactly  what  each  was  entering  for,  and 
the  amount  received.  Each  name  was 
then  given  a  competition  number,  as 
in  the  adjudicating  no  names  would  be 
revealed. 

Arranging  for  the 
Adjudicating. 

The  next  thing  was  to  arrange  for  the 
work  to  be  adjudicated,  and  friends 
who  were  experts  in  the  various  subjects 
kindly  promised  their  valuable  help. 
Having  fixed  suitable  dates  with  them, 
and  made  sure  that  our  hall  was  avail¬ 
able  on  those  dates,  a  further  step  "was  to 
hand  each  competitor  a  slip  with  his  or 
her  name  and  competition  number,  a 
reminder  of  the  subjects  in  which,  they 
were  competing,  and  particulars  of 
their  tests.  For  instance — 


Miss  Jones.  Competition  No.  26. 
Sections — 

Cookery,  Large  Cake. 

,,  Preserve. 

Solo-Singing. 


■MAKING  PROVED  VERY  POPULAR 
THE  YOUNG  MEN. 


Cakes  and  Preserves  to  be  sent  to  the 
Church  Room  on  June  16th  between 
6.30  and  8  p.m. 

The  Singing  Test  will  be  held  in  the 
Church  Room  on  June  10th  at  8  p.m. 

In  this  way  all  members  knew  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  if  there  were 
any  mistake,  or  any  competitor  wanted 
to  make  a  change,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
do  so.  Forty  members  entered — many 
in  several  sections — and  each  one  had  to 
have  a  reminder  slip. 

Ail  the  adjudicating,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cookery,  was  arranged  to  be 
concluded  a  week  before  the  competition 
evening.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was 
not  desirable  that  cakes  should  be  sent 
in  so  long  beforehand,  and  they  were 
left  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  evening. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  each  adjudicator 
before  their  respective  test  nights, 
reminding  them  of  their  promise,  and 
mentioning  clearly  place,  date,  and 
time,  so  that  there  might  be  no  hitch. 

Planning  the 
Programme. 

The  judging  over,  the  prizes  had  to  be 
purchased  and  the  programme  drawn 
up  for  the  evening  itself,  which  took 
the  form  of  part  exhibition  and  part 
entertainment. 

On  a  large  table  below  the  platform 
was  arranged  all  the  needlework,  toys, 
baskets,  and  other  hand-work,  and  it 


made  a  very  goodly  show.  Other  tables, 
covered  with  white  cloths,  contained 
plates  of  cakes  and  pots  of  preserves. 
Photographs  were  arrayed  on  a  board 
for  inspection.  The  prize-winning  and 
highly-commended  articles  had  the 
necessary  cards  attached. 

A  small  table  on  the  platform 
held  the  prizes.  These  were  not 
all  books  by  any  means,  though 
a  few  books  were  included,  but 
the  prizes  were  suited  to  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were 
gained.  For  instance,  a  jam 
spoon  was  the  preserve  prize,  a 
new  song  a  singing  prize,  a 
needle-case  and  pair  of  scissors 
were  two  of  the  needlework 
prizes,  and  so  on.  Some  thought, 
too,  was  given  to  the  persona] 
tastes  of  the  prize-winners. 

The  programme  for  the  even¬ 
ing  consisted  of  the  prize  solos, 
duets,  recitation,  essay,  poem, 
and  story,  together  with  the 
Chairman’s  remarks,  reading  of 
the  Competition  Report,  and 
prize  distribution. 

The  work  was  inspected,  and 
afterwards  put  away  for  the 
coming  Sale  of  Work  ;  and  the 
cakes  and  preserves  found  ready 
purchasers  at  the  close  of  the 
evening.  Moreover,  everyone  seemed  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  a  very  nice  feeling 
is  created  in  a  society  by  the  friendly 
rivalry  that  an  evening  of  this  sort 
produces. 

It  is  Worth 
Doing ! 

Of  course,  a  thing  of  this  kind  is 
not  arranged  automatically.  It  means 
work — and  careful  work — at  every  stage 
from  first  to  last.  A  good  deal  of  corre¬ 
spondence  is  involved  in  arranging  the 
adjudicating  and  tests.  Much  thought 
is  necessary  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
subjects.  Members  will  want  advice 
as  to  what  subjects  to  enter  for.  They 
will  need  encouragement,  and  some  a 
certain  amount  of  “  bolstering  up.” 
Some  will  need  firing  with  your  own 
enthusiasm.  You  will  have  to  be  present 
at  all  the  tests  to  welcome  the  adjudi¬ 
cators  and  see  that  the  competitors  have 
all  turned  up,  or  that  their  entries  are 
there.  You  may  have  to  have  a  few 
music  practices  at  your  own  house. 
You  may  have  to  give  advice  as  to 
buttons  or  tapes,  paste  or  glue,  currants 
or  seeds,  apricot  or  pineapple.  But 
if  you  are  as  fortunate  as  I  was,  in  having 
an  enthusiastic  band  of  helpers  willing 
to  do  anything,  from  accompanying  the 
songs  to  packing  and  unpacking  cakes, 
you  will  feel  that  it  is  all  well  worth 
doing. 


A. 


go 



There’s  a  gentleness  and  patience  gained  in  suffering 
alone, 

And  a  sympathy  and  insight  into  pain  beyond  our  own  ; 

There’s  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  burdens  others 
bear, 

And  a  love  that  flows  spontaneous,  glad  another’s 
grief  to  share. 

There’s  a  discipline  in  sorrow  that  ennobles  and 
uplifts, 

And  upon  life’s  darkest  shadows  Heaven’s  sun  shines 
through  the  rifts  ; 

And,  perhaps,  on  that  bright  morning  when  earth’s 
shadows  flee  away 

I  shall  take  a  long  look  backward  and  be 
glad  I  trod  this  way. 

For  ’tis  only  by  long  toiling  that  we  gain 
the  mountain  height, 

When  the  vista  from  the  summit  bursts 
in  splendour  on  our  sight  ; 

And  from  gazing  in  its  glories  we  may 
cast  a  long  glance  back, 

With  the  hardships  all  forgotten  of  the 
rugged  mountain  track. 


And  the  twilight  touches  softly  all  the  valley  we  have 
trod, 

When  a  true  friend’s  love  sustains  us  like  an  angel 
sent  from  God. 


Ssa 


There  is  starlight  through  the  shadows 
for  the  feet  that  have  to  tread 
In  the  path  of  secret  sorrow,  with  the 
hidden  tears  unshed ; 

There’s  the  glory  of  the  sunset  flaming 
red  down  in  the  west, 

When  the  storm  is  hushed  to  stillness  and 
the  waters  sink  to  rest. 

There’s  a  lamp  that  God  has  lighted  where 
the  shadowed  pathways  are, 

And  it  sheds  a  softened  radiance,  like  the 
shining  of  a  star ; 

There’s  a  haven  of  sweet  refuge  from  the 
deeply  hidden  pain, 

Where  the  heart  that  long  has  suffered 
sees  God’s  rainbow  through  the  rain. 

There’s  an  angel  in .  the  shadows — often¬ 
times  in  human  guise — ■ 

Who,  in  silent  understanding,  sees  the 
tears  that  blind  our  eyes  ; 

For  the  words  may  be  unspoken — quiet 
waters  running  deep — 

When  the  sympathy  of  friendship  is  out¬ 
poured  on  those  who  weep. 

There’s  a  twilight  in  the  evening  when  the 
throb  of  pain  is  stilled, 

And  the  heart,  through  human  friendship, 
with  the  peace  of  God  is  filled  ; 


Drcnvn  by  C.  J.  Vine 


Keep  step  with  me,  O  friend,  in  the  dark  hours 
When  I  must  face  our  soul’s  relentless  foe, 

And,  all  alone,  must  wrestle  with  the  powers 
Of  darkness  that  my  faith  would  overthrow. 
Alone,  for  human  aid  is  unavailing, 

However  dark  and  long  the  conflict  be. 

Yet  not  alone  !  When  evil  is  assailing, 

My  Lord  is  near  to  help  and  comfort  me. 

Keep  step  with  me,  O  friend,  in  prayer 
unceasing, 

That  I  may  have  strong  courage  for  the 
fight, 

In  spiritual  grace  and  pow’r  increasing, 
Be  more  than  conqueror  through  His 
great  might  ; 

And  when  the  fight  is  hard,  you  may  be 
kneeling 

And  pouring  out  your  soul  for  me  in 
prayer, 

Our  psychic  sympathy  to  you  revealing, 
When  I  am  growing  weak  and  in 
despair. 

Keep  step  with  me,  O  friend,  though 
intuition 

No  inkling  of  my  need  to  you  may 
give  ; 

Your  faithful  prayers  shall  have  their  rich 
fruition, 

And  be  a  means  of  grace  each  day  I  live. 
As  each  year  passes,  with  its  joy  and 
sorrow, 

The  bond  of  sympathy  shall  stronger 
grow  ; 

Its  radiance  shall  brighten  each  to-morrow. 
And  cheer  life’s  evening  with  its  warmest 
glow. 


Keep  step  with  me,  O  friend  !  The  days 
are  speeding, 

The  time  is  short,  yet  sometimes  seems 
so  long ; 

And  ’mid  the  dust  of  conflict  I  am 
needing 

Some  gentle  influence  to  make  me 
strong. 

So  pray  on,  through  life’s  summer  and 
December, 

That  if  my  courage  wavering  should  be, 

1  shall  take  heart  again  when  I  remember 

That  you,  my  friend,  are  keeping  step 
with  me. 
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Draw?i  by  J.  Pike. 



That  verse  is  very  true,  is  it 
not  ?  And  yet  we  do  not 
always  know  about  books,  or 
even,  if  it  comes  to  that,  about 
single  poems.  Now,  who  wrote 
the  one  from  which  a  verse  has 
been  quoted  ?  Yes,  it  seems 
familiar,  but  you  think  and  think,  and 
no  author’s  name  answers. 

It  was  written  by  an  American  lady. 
Miss  Emily  Dickinson,  and  perhaps  it  is 
the  only  thing  written  by  her  which  is 
often  quoted  here.  There  is  a  second 
verse,  but  it  is  not  so  good  in  melody 
or  in  call,  as  you  may  judge  for  yourself — 

"  This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 
Without  oppress  of  toll ; 

How  frugal  is  the  chariot 
That  bears  a  human  soul.” 

Yes,  that  chariot,  meaning  a  book,  is 
often  so  frugal  that  the  author  may 
leave  it  incomplete.  Joseph  Conrad, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  we 
have  had  in  English  literature  for  a 
long  time,  has  left  a  novel  about  the 
Napoleonic  time  unfinished.  It  was  to 
be  a  high  effort  ;  he  had  lavished  time 
and  care  on  it,  and  while  he  was  about 
the  middle  of  it  he  was  called  away. 

Stevenson’s  Unfinished 
Masterpiece. 

The  tragedy,  if  it  be  a  tragedy  for  a 
writer  to  die  when  he  is  sailing  highest, 
reminds  us  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Weir  of  Hermiston.  It  was  based 
on  the  personality  of  a  famous,  or, 
rather,  a  notorious  Scottish  judge.  Its 
essence  was  the  Scottish  note  which 
lay  deep  in  Stevenson,  and  he  meant  it 
to  be  his  masterpiece. 

So  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  his 
friends  had  the  good  sense  not  to  carry 
it  farther  than  he  had  done,  though 
one  Stevenson  story,  St.  Ives,  also  left 
unconcluded,  was  drawn  to  a  close  by 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  who  is  "  Q.” 
Conrad’s  Napoleonic  romance  is  also  to 
be  left  where  he  left  it,  and  two  other 
works  of  fiction,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  will  make  no 
more  than  printed  fragments,  if  they 
are  printed  at  all. 


“  'Th.mz®  as  sa©  felgatf©  Ilk®  a 
*T®  Salk©  ms  away, 

S¥®s“  assy  ©®ms,s©srs  Ilka  a 
©2  psaaseisifj  jp®©ilryo!’1' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Conrad 
was  a  man  both  of  personality  and 
genius,  and  what  is  the  one  but  the 
other  ?  How  else  could  he,  a  man  born 
in  Poland  and  an  alien  to  our  language, 
have  taken  the  .place  that  will  be  his  in 
English  literature.  An  incident,  which 
will  be  little  known,  may  be  told  as 
illustrating  his  inspiration  and  his  ways 
of  work. 

Inspiration  that  did 
not  Come. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  he 
was  still  fighting  a  very  uphill  literary 
battle,  he  contracted  with  the  late 
William  Heinemann  to  write  the  novel 
known  as  The  Rescue.  He  laboured 
intently  at  it,  got  half-way  through  with 
it,  and  could  get  no  farther.  It  was  so 
clear  he  could  get  no  farther  that  he 
asked  Heinemann  to  cancel  the  contract, 
and  this  was  done. 

Time  went  on,  as  time  will,  and  it 
always  found  Conrad  busy  with  his  pen  ; 
but  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  one 
day  he  lighted  upon  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  The  Rescue.  He  had  a 
look  at  its  half-forgotten  face,  said  to 
himself,  in  so  many  words,  “  I  wonder 
if  I  could  go  on  with  it  now  ?  ”  and 
promptly  did  so,  never  stopping  until 
he  had  written  “  Finis.” 

When  Joseph  Conrad’s  life  is  written, 
if  it  ever  be  written,  we  shall  have  a 
story  comparable  in  romance  to  some 
of  his  novels.  As  a  master  mariner  he 
knew  the  seven  seas,  and  their  oceans  of 
adventure  and  colour  were  at  his 
command.  He  knew,  as  a  sailor  only 
knows,  for  the  news  of  the  seas  is  not 
everybody’s,  what  went  on,  and  he 
plucked  incidents  and  ideas  from  the 
happenings  that  came  within  his  ken. 

His  brilliant  Lord  Jim  was  based  on 
the  voyage  of  a  pilgrim  ship  which  sailed 
between  Singapore,  the  Dutch  Indies, 
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and  Jeddah.  She  was  owned 
by  a  rich  Arab,  and  her  master 
had  a  share  in  her,  and  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  during  heavy 
weather,  with  nine  hundred 
pilgrims  on  board,  she  was  left 
to  her  fate  by  all  except  one 
of  the  officers,  “  Lord  Jim.”  He  kept 
her  head  to  the  wind,  as  a  sailor  would 
say,  until,  thanks  to  Providence,  a  liner 
came  along  and  sent  a  navigating  crew 
on  board,  and  the  ship  and  the  pilgrims 
were  taken  safely  to  port. 

A  Lost  Play  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

One  naturally  dwells  on  the  chances 
of  authorship  as  Joseph  Conrad  illus¬ 
trates  them,  because  we  have  only 
recently  lost  him  from  our  active  list 
of  illustrious  writers.  But  the  same 
element  may  be  found  in  a  great,  long, 
dead  author  whom  he  was  wont  to 
admire,  for  does  it  not  seem  incredible 
that  a  work  written  by  Edgar  Allrn 
Poe  should  have  made  its  appearance 
only  last  year  ? 

It  is  a  play.  It  has  the  title  Politian, 
and  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  having 
received  thought  and  care  from  Poe. 
Some  part  of  it  did  get  into  print  during 
his  life-time,  but  that  was  all,  and  the 
manuscript  is  in  the  fine  treasury  of 
such  things  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Naturally  there  has  been  a 
lively  demand  by  Poe  collectors,  who 
are  numerous,  for  copies  of  the  printed 
play,  because  it  was  done  in  a  very 
limited  edition. 

Stranger  still,  there  is  a  tale  by  Poe, 
called  The  Premature  Burial,  which 
cannot  be  found,  just  as  if  it  had  itself 
come  by  premature  burial.  It  is  knowm 
that  he  wrote  it  and  left  it,  but  where 
it  has  gone  nobody  does  know.  A  like 
mystery  attaches  to  another  tale  which 
fell  from  his  pen,  The  Lighthouse, 
except  that  the  lodging-place  of  some 
of  the  manuscript  has  been  found.  Poe 
was  probably  careless  about  his  MSS., 
and  this  might  suggest  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  fame  which  he 
won. 


A  Romance  of 
the  Desert. 

Sometimes  the  romance  of  a  book 
only  begins  when  it  has  been  published, 
not  in  the  more  delicate  state  of  manu¬ 
script,  as  take  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Charles  Doughty’s  famous  work  Arabia 
Deserta.  It  is  accepted,  not  only  in 
England  but  wherever  there  is  litera¬ 
ture,  as  the  finest  book  ever  written  on 
the  Arabian  Desert.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  author  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  publisher  for  it  ? 
He  had  ;  and  the  fate  is  one  which  often 
falls  to  exceptional  books. 

You  will  ask,  Why  ?  Because  the 
exceptional  book  is  the  original  book,  the 
something  out  of  the  way,  the  work  of 
genius,  and  therefore  a  book  as  to  which, 
in  a  business  sense,  there  is  every  sort 
of  risk.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
publishers  have  to  be  men  of  affairs,  and 
•  it  is  conceivable  that  a  long  enough 
series  of  “  literary  successes  ”  might 
bring  a  house  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Even 
so,  the  publisher  who  rejects  a  book  and 
then  sees  it  come  out  triumphant,  must 
have  bad  hours  of  reflection. 

Doughty  had  written  his  Arabia 
Deserta  ten  years  before  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  brought  out  a  small 
edition  of  it  in  1888.  Those  who  knew 
the  Arabian  Desert  were  full  of  praise 
for  it,  and  people  who  were  only  judges 
of  good  writing  blessed  the  book.  But 
it  made  no  real  dent  on  the  public 
mind  until  it  was  re-issued  shortly  after 
the  war. 

Here  is  an  epic  of  human  courage 
and  human  endurance,  a  monument  to 
human  will  and  human  heart.  “  You 
find  yourself,”  somebody  has  written 
of  it,  “  stumbling  among  thought-laden 
periods  that  might  have  been  hacked 
out  of  chads  by  some  demoniac  crafts¬ 
man  in  the  youth  of  the  world.” 

“We  call  the  book  ‘  Doughty,’  pure 
and  simple,”  says  Colonel  Lawrence, 
“  for  it  is  a  classic,  and  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Doughty  hardly  comes  into 
question.”  No  tribute  could  be  better 
informed,  because  Colonel  Lawrence  was 
himself  a  commanding  figure  in  the 
Desert  during  the  war.  Arabia  Deserta 
was  then  used  as  a  text-book  in  Arabia, 
and  that  tribute  of  another  sort  is  also 
remarkable. 

An  Irish  Writer  of 
Ghost  Stories. 

You  may,  among  your  adventures 
with  books,  have  come  across  a  capti¬ 
vating  volume  of  tales  entitled  In  a 
Glass  Darkly.  It  was  written  a  full 
generation  ago  by  Joseph  Sheridan  Le 
Fanu,  an  Irishman,  as  his  name  suggests. 
Well,  a  new  series  of  stories  by  him  has 
recently  been  given  the  world,  or  rather 
they  have  been  rescued  from  the  files 
of  old  magazines.  They  are,  as  a  book, 
christened  after  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  stories,  Madame  Cr owl’s 


Ghost,  for  Le  Fanu  was  a  practised  hand 
at  ghosts  and  ghostly  yarns. 

The  digging  up  of  old  writings  by 
well-known  men  is  not  always  to  be 
commended,  though  it  is  coming  to  be 
frequently  done.  Every  author  writes 
things  for  the  passing  hour,  and  that 
only — journalism  rather  than  literature. 
It  is  clearly  a  gamble  in  his  reputation 
for  other  people  to  resurrect  fragments 
after  he  has  passed,  and  yet  such  gambles 
have  more  than  once  given  us  books 
we  would  not  like  to  lose. 

Very  nearly  lost,  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  was  Mr.  Cecil  Torr’s 
delightful  volume  of  gossip  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  Small  Talk  at  Wreyland.  He 
wrote  the  book  for  private  circulation, 
and  it  was  actually  in  type  before  he 
would  let  his  friends  persuade  him  to 
publish  it  in  a  general  sense. 

“  I  feel,”  he  wrote  at  the  time,  “  some 
diffidence  in  inviting  strangers  to  read 
what  I  had  i  ntended  only  for  my  personal 
friends.  But  it  all  seems  to  hang 
together,  and  I  have  not  omitted  any¬ 
thing.” 

Perhaps  we  get  in  the  statement,  “  I 
have  not  omitted  anything,”  a  clue  to 
the  success  of  Small  Talk  at  Wreyland, 
and  a  “  pointer,”  as  Americans  would 
say,  for  other  authors  who  want  to 
succeed.  Don’t  omit  anything.  Tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  like  a  good  witness  giving 
evidence. 

The  General  Reader 
a  Good  Judge. 

The  public  is  a  rare  judge  of  a  book 
in  the  sense  of  its  integrity,  its  sincerity, 
its  simple  truth  as  a  story  or  a  narrative. 
It  likes  candour,  even  when  it  may 
dislike  the  way  it  is  expressed  and  the 
person  concerned.,  Much  is  forgiven 
where  the  faith  is  obviously  good  ;  and 
through  the  whole  delightful  series  cf 
the  Wreyland  books  there  runs  a 
gentle,  informed  candour  which  begets 
confidence. 

A  novel  which  has  recently  been 
revived,  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters,  was  not  only  candid  but,  in 
some  respects,  brutal.  That  circum¬ 
stance  did  not  kill  it,  and  if  “  George 
Douglas  ”  only  goes  down  to  fame  as  a 
single-volume  author  he  nevertheless 
will  go  down  to  fame. 

His  full  name  was  George  Douglas 
Brown,  and  some  of  us  can  remember 
when  he  was  “  reading  ”  manuscripts 
for  a  London  publisher.  Reader  and 
publisher  were  both  Scots,  and  whether 
George  Douglas  Brown  had  dourness  or 
not,  he  portrayed  a  very  dour  figure  in 
the  hero  of  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters.  Apart  from  its  power,  it  owed 
a  good  deal  to  the  reaction  which 
Andrew  Lang  headed  against  the  Scottish 
“  kailyard  ’’  school  of  fiction. 

Always  there  is  the  luck  of  literary 
things,  but  no  success  can  last  unless 


there  is  ability  behind  it.  “  I  was,” 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy  has  confessed, 
“  writing  fiction  for  five  years  before  I 
could  master  even  its  primary  technique." 
Stevenson,  you  will  remember,  spoke  of 
himself  as  playing  the  “  sedulous  ape  ” 
in  order  to  become  a  master  of  style. 
He  did  so,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
day  it  was  to  be  said  of  him,  what  has 
always  to  be  said  of  brilliant  writers, 
that  the  style  is  the  man. 

Literary  Style  is 
not  Enougb. 

Nobody,  however,  can  rely  upon 
literary  style  only,  to  win  a  large 
audience  of  readers.  Otherwise  Walter 
Pater  would  have  been  a  “  best  seller.” 
There  is  a  something  indefinable  in  a 
novel  that  may  lead  it  by  leaps  and 
bounds  into  the'public  lap,  just  as  there 
is  an  indefinable  something  in  a  charming 
person.  Quite  recently  a  novel  called 
Jane — Our  Stranger  has  had  a  great 
vogue,  and  surely  it  ' has  been  a  vogue 
of  atmosphere.  That  is  naturally 
present  in  it  because  it  is  a  story  of 
an  American  girl’s  marriage  to  a  member 
of  the  French  aristocracy  and  of  her 
efforts  to  find  a  place  for  herself  in  the 
superficial  society  of  Paris. 

You  would  not  discover  Mary  Borden, 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  Jane,  in  the 
London  Directory,  because  she  is  Mrs. 
Spears,  the  wife  of  an  English  Brigadier- 
General.  She  is  an  American  by  birth, 
an  English  woman  by  marriage,  and  her 
home  is  in  one  of  the  dear  old-world 
streets  which  engirdle  Westminster 
Abbey.  If  New  York  had  only  done  a 
little  better  with  the  novel,  its  author 
would  have  been  able  to  speak  of  a 
high  success  in  three  capitals,  London 
and  Paris  being  the  other  two.  But 
then  there  is  always  something  which 
might  be  a  little  better,  and  a  philosopher 
takes  life  so. 

Even  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
not  had  everything  the  heart  of  a 
literary  man  could  desire,  though  the 
success  of  his  play  on  Joan  of  Arc  must 
give  him  lasting  satisfaction.  He  has 
so  many  gifts  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
prodigal  with  them,  and  he  is,  as  witness 
a  little  happening. 

Years  ago  an  American  journalist 
wrote  to  Mr.  Shaw  asking  for  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  propounding  nine 
specific  questions  as  a  frame-work  for 
it.  Seeing  that  his  correspondent  was 
serious,  Mr.  Shaw  responded  at  great 
length,  and  when  he  likes  he  can  cover 
many  sheets  of  paper.  Well,  the 
American  journalist  made  some  use 
of  the  material  which  thus  fell  into  his 
hands.  The  bulk  of  it,  however,  has 
now  only  been  published,  and  this  as 
a  little  volume  which  Shaw  collectors 
will  be  keen  to  get,  because  there  are 
only  sixty  copies. 

Yes,  the  chances  of  authorship  are 
many  and  curious,  small  and  great. 
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NOVEMBER  violets  that  scorn  to  be  depressed.  Drawn  by  C.  /.  Vine. 


j  Woman 


Living  in  the  little  house  taught 
me  what  nice  friendly  beings 
neighbours  can  be. 

At  first  the  low  wall  which 
separated  our  back  premises  had 
filled  me  with  dismay.  The  strip 
of  garden  in  full  view  of  five  other 
strips,  each  marked  off  by  a  fragile 
fence,  seemed  to  me  public  beyond 
description. 

John,  however,  made  me  a  little 
arbour,  and  I  used  to  sit  there  some¬ 
times  when  the  house  was  too  hot  to 
be  bearable. 

Bunty  tells  me  that  dock  leaves 
always  grow  close  to  nettles  ! 

And  although  living  in  close  contact 
with  one’s  fellow-creatures  is  undesirable 
from  some  points  of  view,  it  showed  me 
that  even  this  circumstance  can  be  the 
birthplace  of  many  a  little  flower  of 
loving-kindness  and  herb  of  healing,  and 
such  things  are  well  worth  cultivating. 

Certainly  it  is  disconcerting  to  go  into 
your  back  yard  and  find  volumes  of 
dust  coming  over  from  the  next  back 
yard  ;  to  hear  mats  and  bits  of  carpets 
beaten  loudly,  dusters  shaken  violently 
from  windows,  pails  put  down  with  a 
loud  clink,  and  footsteps  rushing  in  and 
out  of  the  next-door  washhouse. 

To  the  woman  who  loves  privacy,  it 
is  something  of  an  ordeal  to  peg  her 
clothes  on  the  line,  knowing  that  she  is 
overlooked  by  her  neighbours.  And  that 
Mrs.  Simpkins,  three  gardens  away,  will 
probably  shout  across  three  fences  the 
news  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  drop 
of  -rain ;  or  that  she  can  see  Bunty’s 
woollies  have  shrunk,  and  they  must 
have  been  put  into  water  too  hot  for 
them  to  have  gone  such  a  colour  ! 

There  was  the  neighbour  who  kept 
poultry  and  hammered  at  the  fowls’- 
houses  in  his  spare  time.  The  neighbour 
who  kept  a  parrot,  and  the  neighbour 
who  kept  a  small  yapping  dog,  and  the 
neighbour  who  gave  music  lessons.  Oh, 
it  takes  some  grace  just  to  live  cheerily 
from  day  to  day  in  very  close  quarters, 
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submitting  to  noises  over  which  you 
have  no  control. 

When  I  remember  these  things,  I  like 
to  tell  myself  how  very  kind  all  these 
neighbours  were  to  Bunty.  She  was  the 
only  small  child  in  that  block  of  six 
houses.  When  we  first  lived  there,  she 
was  getting  her  double  teeth,  and  at  one 
time  whenever  she  woke  from  sleep, 
whether  it  was  day  or  night,  she  did  her 
best  to  scream  the  block  down. 

When  she  had  whooping  cough  the 
neighbours  on  each  side  had  broken  sleep 
for  many  weeks  ;  yet  never  once  was  it 
even  hinted  that  they  found  it  trying. 
Many  were  the  kind  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  that  came  to  me  from  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  more  than  one 
bottle  of  cough-mixture  was  handed 
over  the  fence  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  relieve. 

Even  the  woman  who  came  to  wash 
for  one  of  our  neighbours  rested  her 
steam-wrinkled  fingers  for  a  moment 
to  tell  me  of  a  never-failing  cure. 

“  You  do  get  a  bagfull  of  snails  and 
hang  ’em  up  in  the  chimney  where 
they’ll  get  the  smoke.  When  the  snails 
do  begin  to  die  away  the  cough’ll  die 
away.  ’Tis  a  certain  cure.  Don’t  ’ee 
tell  the  doctor  you’re  doing  it.  He’ll 
think  'twas  his  physic  cured  her,  but 
there* — don't  matter  so  as  her’d  get 
better  !  ” 

Yes,  the  neighbours  were  very  kind, 
and  in  various  small  emergencies  I  found 
it  nice  to  have  people  within  call. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  first  Saturday 
when  I  tried  to  cook  our  dinner  in  the 
small  range  which  was  in  the  kitchen. 
Making  up  a  good  fire  I  put  in  the  meat. 
That  range  roared. 

I  had  not  then  discovered  that  it 
would  roar  at  anything  !  Even  small 
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wet  coal  and  potato  peelings  filled 
it  with  intense  excitement,  so  the 
reader  can  perhaps  imagine  what 
it  could  do  when  carefully  banked 
up  with  free-burning  lumps. 

When  I  next  went  into  the  kitchen 
flames  were  leaping  from  the  bars.  At 
great  personal  peril  I  opened  the  oven 
door,  and  there  was  the  meat,  a  blazing 
mass,  and  tongues  of  flame  were  dancing 
gleefully  all  over  the  shelf. 

I  went  to  the  wall,  and  calling  franti¬ 
cally  to  Mrs.  Butt,  told  her  what  had 
happened.  And  in  rushed  Mr.  Butt 
with  a  long-handled  garden  shovel.  The 
size  of  the  kitchen  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Butt  stood  at  the  back  door,  and 
using  that  shovel  as  a  baker  uses  a  peel, 
lifted  out  the  meat-tin  bodily  and 
deposited  it,  still  blazing  and  crackling, 
in  the  yard. 

Then  there  was  the  neighbour  on  the 
other  side  who  had  certain  cherished 
fruit-trees  which  had  a  way  of  forcing 
themselves  through  the  fence  in  a  manner 
which  commended  itself  to  Bunty. 

Now  Mrs.  Caldicott  had  frequently 
told  me  of  the  difficulty  she  had  in 
keeping  her  fruit  from  the  hands  of 
wilful  marauders.  She  spoke  resentfully 
of  “  seme  "  who  ought  to  know  better, 
but  who  had  undoubtedly  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  her  belongings. 

Imagine  my  feelings  when  going  into 
our  strip,  I  saw  a  small  pink-coated 
figure,  standing  on  the  wrong  side  of  fhe 
fence,  picking  and  eating  furiously  Mis. 
Caldicott’s  best  red  currants. 

"  Mammy,”  said  the  currant-stained 
lips,  “  Bunty  will  pick  you  some  nice 
’ittle  soft  red  goosebeys.” 

“  Why,  Bunty,  but  they  aren’t  ours, 
you  mustn’t  have  them  ;  come  through 
the  fence  at  once,  these  are  Mrs.  Caldi¬ 
cott’s  currants.  Now  we  shall  have  to 
go  round  to  her  door  and  ask  her  to 
forgive  us.” 

But  Mrs.  Caldicott  appeared  there 
and  then  and  forgave  us  forthwith.  She 
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gave  the  small  brigand  a  cabbage  leaf 
full  of  juicy  currants  and  raspberries. 
It  was,  perhaps,  bad  for  Bunty’s  morals, 
but  it  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  her 
palate. 

However,  John  repaired  the  hole  in 
the  fence,  and  Mrs.  Caldicott’s  currants 
were  safe. 

Those  who  have  always  lived  in 
detached  houses  surrounded  by  trees, 
or  in  mansions  standing  in  their  own 
grounds,  have  not  half  such  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sampling  the  friendly 
qualities  of  their  neighbours. 

I  remember  once  sitting  in  our  tiny 
arbour  after  an  attack  of  influenza, 
simply  because  my  legs  would  not  carry 
me  as  far  as  the  fields.  A  neighbour 
whose  front  windows  faced  our  strip 
came  over  and  invited  me  to  sit  in  her 
garden.  "  I’ve  an  apple-tree,”  she  said, 

a  big  one,  and  you  would  be  away  from 
the  clothes  lines  !  ” 

I  do  not  think  that  those  who  dwell 
in  marble  halls  can  know  how  nice 
milkmen  and  baker  boys  can  be.  We 
had  a  charming  milkman.  His  ruddy, 
brown  face,  his  shining  eyes  and  his 
comfortable,  cheery  voice  made  his 
visits  memorable.  He  always  had  a 
gossip  with  Bunty,  and  frequently  he 
sold  her  (privately)  a  saucerful  of  milk, 
and  gravely  received  a  farthing  in 
payment. 

The  baker-lad  was  young,  with  a 
round  squat  face.  The  rest  of  him  was 
short  and  plump  and  he  was  exceedingly 
friendly.  If  he  omitted  to  bring  our 
brown  loaf,  he  always  said  cheerfully 
that  his  master  “  had  forgot  hisself  and 
didn’t  make  enough.” 

One  day  I  said  :  “  None  to-day, 

baker;  bring  me  a  nice  crusty  tin  loaf 
to-morrow.” 

“Not  to-morrow,”  he  said,  smiling. 
"  I’m  not  coming  round  to-morrow.” 

“  But  why  not  ?  Have  you  a  holi¬ 
day  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  mum.  I’m  going  to  be 
married.” 

M  arried  !  And  I  had  thought  he  was 
only  a  boy.  Then  he 
confided  his  age  to  me ; 
he  was  twenty  and  his 
bride-elect  was  nine¬ 
teen. 

After  ten  years  I 
still  see  my  baker  boy, 
though  the  very  youth¬ 
ful  look  has  left  his 
eyes.  He  has  three 
children,  his  memory 
is  better,  and  his  master 
never'now  forgets  “his¬ 
self.” 

Then  there  was  an 
old  fish-man.  He  came 
twice  a  week  with  a 
truck  and  announced 
his  arrival  by  singing 
in  a  very  fair  bass 
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voice  a  song  composed  by  himself.  1 
listened  many  times  to  catch  the  words, 
and  here  they  are  as  nearly  as  I  could 
get  them  : — - 

“  Plaice  and  sole.  Hake  and  cod.  All 
cut  in  steaks  for  frying.  Mack-er-ell. 
Sprats  and  shrimps.  And  lovely  hali¬ 
but.” 

He  sang  these  words  to  an  old  psalm 
tune. 

One  winter  he  did  not  come  for  weeks, 
but  another  man — his  son,  but  not  a 
singer — pushed  his  truck  round.  I  in¬ 
quired  about  the  old  man,  but  was  told 
that  he  was  ill.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  was  main 
rough.  .  .  .  Oh,  he  lived  a  good  piece 
away  ....  two  or  three  miles,  maybe 

. nobody  hadn’t  been  to  see  him. 

Well,  I  went  ;  he  was  better,  and  opened 
the  door  himself.  His  wife  looked  at  me 
suspiciously,  but  she  softened  towards 
a  custard  pudding.  She  “  was  no  hand 
at  puddens.”  Tom  couldn’t  get  on  with 
his  “  viddles,”  but  she  thought  he 
might  eat  that.  Yes,  her  son  could 
bring  one  home  on  the  fish  truck  at 
any  time. 

I  explained  to  her  how  I  had  missed 
her  husband’s  singing,  and  they  both 
looked  gratified.  The  first  time  he 
came  round  again  with  the  truck  he 
drew  up  in  front  of  our  door  and  sang 
quite  a  long  psalm,  improvised,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  occasion,  and  introducing 
salmon  and  haddocks  as  well.  He  also 
brought  back  all  the  dishes  and  gave 
Bunty  what  he  called  a  “  dab.”  It  was 
a  tiny  sole,  and  she  had  it  steamed 
between  two  plates  for  dinner. 

The  old  man  who  swept  the  road  out¬ 
side  our  house  knew  Bunty  well.  She 
could  run  quite  briskly  now,  and  nothing 
pleased  her  better  than  to  escape  from 
my  detaining  hand  and  race  along  the 
pavement  at  a  terrific  speed.  The  old 
gentleman  leaned  on  his  broom  to  watch 
her.  She  had  short  hair,  then,  and  such 
chubby  legs. 

Hot  and  breathless  I  would  overtake 
her,  and  the  old  man  would  say — 

“  Ah,  ma’am,  he’s  a  wiry  chap  !  ” 

The  road-mender 
was  not  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  mistook  her 
for  a  little  boy. 

How  well  I  remember 
standing  with  Bunty 
on  one  of  the  middle 
platforms  at  a  busy 
station  in  the  West. 
We  had  luggage  and 
wraps  and  the  usual 
paraphernalia  and  im¬ 
pedimenta.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  an  adoring 
relative,  just  as  we 
were  starting,  had  given 
Bunty  one  of  those 
large  coloured  wheels 
with  balls  on  it,  which 
children  are  so  fond  of 


trundling.  I  wished  it  at  Timbuctoo,  if 
a  homely  woman  can  wish  anything  at 
such  a  place,  for  Bunty  went  round  and 
round  my  legs  trying  to  trundle  it, 
where  there  was  scarcely  room  even  to 
stand.  A  friendly  porter  caught  my 
agitated  eye  ;  he  took  in  the  predica¬ 
ment  at  a  glance,  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  He  took  my  rugs 
and  wraps  and  the  luggage  in  one  hand, 
and  Bunty  in  the  other. 

"  Nowf  sir,”  he  said  firmly,  “  we 
won’t  do  nothing  more  with  that  hoop 
till  we  get  home.  Walk  along  by  me, 
sir.  Here  comes  our  train.” 

With  the  utmost  meekness  Bunty 
held  his  hand  and  he  put  us  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  corner  seat  and  deposited  the 
hoop  on  the  rack. 

"  All  right,  mum,”  he  said.  "  I’ve  got 
three  young  boys  of  my  own.  I  know 
summat  about  boys.” 

Now  1  come  to  think  of  it,  all  the 
friendly  looks  I  had  in  those  days  came 
to  me  through  Bunty.  People  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  “  call  ”  on  the  dwellers  in 
little  houses,  but  Bunty  made  for  us  a 
little  circle  of  acquaintances  which  tided 
us  through  what  might  have  been  very 
lonely  days. 

Our  neighbours,  the  Butts,  were  very 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  I  seldom  saw 
either  of  them,  though  when  we  did 
meet  they  always  spoke  kindly  to  the 
little  girl. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Butt  brought 
me  a  bunch  of  lilies.  “  I  wanted  to  give 
them  to  the  little  girl,”  she  said,  "  but  I 
could  never  catch  her.  If  ever  I  see  her 
in  the  garden  she  runs  away.” 

At  that  time  Bunty  was  four,  and  just 
then  she  was  passing  through  a  period 
of  shyness.  The  old  friendly  manner 
with  which  she  once  greeted  everyone 
changed  a  little  ;  she  seemed  nervous 
and  afraid  when  strangers  spoke  to  her. 
I  never  knew  why. 

One  night  I  heard  unfamiliar  sounds 
in  the  next  house  ;  there  was  much 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  rattling  of 
fireirons  and  clattering  of  china,  and  a 
general  stampede  whichjasted  for  hours. 

The  next  day  there  were  two  strange 
women  in  the  Butts’  back  yard  con¬ 
versing  in  whispers.  1  saw  the  district 
nurse  arrive,  then  I  saw  Mr.  Butt  with 
a  very  white  face,  sweeping  off  the  front 
steps.  He  said  that,  in  the  night,  Mrs. 
Butt  had  nearly  died — and  there  was  a 
little  baby  girl.  Mrs.  Butt’s  sister  had 
come  and  they  had  fetched  old  Mrs. 
Dicks,  and  the  doctor  was  there  all 
night.  He  had  just  sent  the  district 
nurse  in  because  Mrs.  Dicks  only  under¬ 
stood  ordinary  cases.  It  had  been  an 
awful  night  ;  even  now  there  was 
danger  ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  great 
dread  passed  by,  and  the  young  mother 
crept  back  to  life — and  the  baby  throve. 

The  sister  brought  the  tiny  thing  out 
in  a  clothes-basket  for  us  to  see,  and  I 
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sat  in  our  arbour  and  nursed  her. 
Bunty  looked  on  with  wondering  eyes, 
and  John  came  for  his  tea  and  laughed 
me  to  scorn. 

It  must  have  been  a  day  or  two  after 
this  that  I  missed  Bunty.  She  was  not 
in  the  house,  and  she  was  not  in  the 
strip  of  garden,  for  I  looked  everywhere 
for  her,  even  in  the  rain-water  barrel ! 

I  went  back  into  our  yard  and  Mrs. 
Butt’s  sister  called  over  the  wall — - 

“  The  little  girl  is  here,”  she  said. 

I  was  taking  some  gruel  upstairs  and 
I  looked  round  and  there  was  Bunty 
following  me  up  behind.  And  she  said  : 

‘  Would  it  be  conweenient  for  me  to  see 
the  baby  ?  ’  So  she  is  upstairs  now  with 
Mrs.  Butt.” 

They  were  very  kind  to  her  and 
always  made  it  “  conweenient  ”  when¬ 
ever  she  called. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the 
Davis’s  came  to  liye  .next  door  to  us. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  middle-aged 
folks  with  a  family  of  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters.  Bunty  liked  them  all, 
but  Freda  was  her  favourite.  For  the 
youngest  Miss  Davis  was  young  enough 
to  play  with  Bunty  and  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  her. 

Freda  kept  a  rabbit  which  was  so 
tame  that  it  would  sit  in  front  of  the  fire 
like  a  cat.  He  had  a  great  partiality  for 
dandelions,  and  Bunty  sowed  dandelion 
seeds  in  her  garden  that  “  rabbie  ” 
might  have  a  continual  supply.  She  also 
planted  groundsel  for  Freda’s  canary. 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  Bunty  wore  the 
Davis’s  door-sill  off.  I  was  for  ever 
missing  her  and  finding  her  again  on 
their  premises.  If  she  wanted  Freda 
she  would  pull  up  a  dandelion  and  take 
it  round  for  rabbie,  and  how  very 
frequently  it  happened  that  kind  Mrs. 
Davis  asked  her  in  to  see  rabbie  eat  it. 

The  grown-up  lads  were  all  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  Bunty,  and  the  big  girls  ’ 
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made  quite  a  p,et  of  her.  Sometimes, 
when  they  were  all  at  home,  they  would 
sing  some  of  the  old  songs,  the  boys  and 
girls  taking  up  the  parts.  Through  our 
sitting-room  wall  we  could  hear  every 
word  of  "Annie 
Laurie”  and  “The 
Minstrel  Boy.” 

Sometimes  they 
sang  “  My  Little 
Grey  Home  in  the 
West,”  and  that  was 
Bunty’s  favourite. 

Many  a  time  Freda 
has  brought  her back 
with  flushed  face  and 
sparkling  eyes,  they 
had  had  such  lovely 
singing  at  Mrs. 

Davis’s. 

I  shall  never  for 
get  how  good  they 
were  to  her  when  I 
was  away.  Illness 
had  left  me  a  ner¬ 
vous  wreck  and  I 
went  home  to  rest 
in  my  father’s  house.  John  said  that 
to  take  Bunty  with  me  would  be  no 
rest  at  all.  He  promised  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open  and  never  to  take  either 
eye  off  her  during  the  day.  The  Jane 
I  had  at  that  time  had  many  good 
points,  and  so,  with  some  misgiving,  I 
left  my  five-year-old  to  their  joint  care. 

Now  once,  only  once  before,  had  I 
ever  left  John  and  Bunty,  and  that  was 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  for  three  nights 
and  four  days.  When  I  returned  they 
were  waiting  for  me  hand  in  hand  upon 
the  station  platform,  and  a  more  dejected- 
looking  couple  I  scarcely  ever  saw. 

John  looked  gaunt  and  thin,  the  flaps 
of  his  pockets  were  turned  inwards,  and 
he  wore  an  ancient  cap  which  he  must 
have  unearthed  during  my  absence. 

But,  Bunty  !  One  would  never  believe 
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that  three  nights  could  work  such  havoc 
with  a  child.  She  looked  like  a  gipsy 
from  a  caravan  !  Her  socks  were  down 
round  her  ankles,  her  hat  was  on  askew, 
and  her  hair  hung  in  uneven  "  gibbets.” 

Her  face  and  neck 
were  far  from  clean, 
and  her  nails  were 
like  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s.  Herfrockwas 
put  on  hind  before, 
with  the  fastenings 
in  front,  and  when 
I  undressed  her  I 
discovered  that  poor 
John  had  fastened 
her  vest  and  her 
other  under-gar¬ 
ments  at  the  back. 

I  said  I  would 
never  go  away  again, 
and  yet,  here  I  was 
journeying  off  to  the 
old  home  without 
either  of  them. 

When  I  came 
back  Bunty  was  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  a  new  pin.  Mrs. 
Davis  had  bathed  her  in  their  sitting- 
room  every  night,  and  Freda  had  carried 
her  into  our  house  wrapped  in  a  big 
shawl,  laid  her  in  her  bed  and  sat  by 
her  till  she  went  to  sleep.  Many  a  little 
dainty  thing  they  had  cooked  for  her  ; 
often  they  had  invited  her  for  tea  and 
sang  to  her  till  bed-time.  She  was  per¬ 
fectly  happy  and  content,  and  I  caii 
never  think  too  highly  of  the  frrnk 
neighbourliness  that  made  them  willing 
to  do  so  much  for  another  woman’s  child. 

Oh,  living  in  a  little  house  teaches  one 
many  things,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  is  that  there  are  still  To 
simple  kindly  souls  in  the  world 
who  can  entertain  strangers  jjn. 
and  love  their  neighbour  as  ueJ. 
themselves. 
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You  knew  not,  little  bird,  as  your  voice  was  heard 
In  the  early  morning  light, 

How  you  bore  your  part  in  healing  a  heart 
Anguish-torn  through  the  night. 

For  you  sang  to  the  air  of  a  Father’s  care 
Surrounding  His  creatures  everywhere. 

You  knew  not,  little  flower,  as  you  bloomed  in  your  bower 
And  sparkled  with  morning  dew, 

How  a  spirit  nigh  crushed  was  raised  from  the  dust, 
More  bravely  to  will  and  to  do, 

By  your  fragrance  refreshed  the  message  was  stressed, 
Joys  the  more  lasting  spring  round  us  unguessed 


You  knew  not,  little  child,  as  your  sweet  eyes 
smiled 

Up  into  your  mother’s  face, 

How  the  tears  that  were  starting  and  burning  and 
smarting 

Dried  up  and  left  no  trace, 

Just  because  you,  with  a  love-light  true, 

Flooded  her  heart  with  hope  anew. 

Heaven  grant  that  we,  too,  as  Life’s  way  we 
pursue, 

May  each  day  have  scattered  more  cheer  than  we 
knew. 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 
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I  see  the  dead 
leaves  in  the 
dusty  street, 
Wrinkled  and 
crisp  and  thin 
and  brown 
they  lie, 

Drifting  in  silence 
round  my 
loitering  feet, 
Shifting  in  sorrow 
as  the  winds 
pass  by. 

And  I  am  filled 
with  sadness. 
Without  sound 
Others,  like 
ghosts,  are 
softly  floating 
down, 

Taking  their  fitful 
places  on  the 
ground. 

They  sigh  ;  a 
hush  runs 
through  the 
sleeping  town. 


And  are  these 
leaves  filled 
with  a  sad 
despair  ? 

All  the  long  year 
they  laboured 
night  and  day, 

For  what  ?  to  fall  in  silence  through  the  air  ? 

To  sleep  a  restless  sleep,  and  then  decay  ? 


MY  GARDEN  HAS  A 
CRAZY  PATH. 
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A  rustic  seat  beneath 
To  sit  and  dream. 


While  in  the  dark-' 
.  est  city,  street  , 
Some  humbler 
birds  appear  ; 

And  oft  in  the  grey 
morning  hours 
My  spirit  finds 
its  wings 

When  daybreak 
brings  the  wel¬ 
come  sound 
Of  sweet  bird 
chirrupings 
Winifred  S. 

Telford. 
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My  garden  has  a 
crazy  path, 
And  foxgloves 
tall, 

With  violas  and 
candytuft 
And  daisies 
small. 

A  little  bath  for 
pretty  birds 
To  flutter  in  ; 

A,  pigeon-house ;  a 
pond  for  ducks 
To  wallow  in. 

An  orchestra  of 
bees  and 
birds  ; 

And  rippling 
stream ; 
the  trees 


Strange  !  strange  !  and  thus,  when  my  bright  sky  turns 

grey, 

In  my  life’s  fall,  shall  I  not  fill  with  fears, 

Crying  :  “  My  labours,  where,  oh,  where  are  they  ? 
Drifted  in  silence  with  ten  thousand  years  !  ” 

Yet,  fallen  leaves,  I  then  shall  think  on  you  ; 

For,  from  the  very  mould  where  you  are  sent 
New  life  shall  spring,  and  leaves  of  brighter  hue 
From  your  dead  tissues  draw  their  nourishment. 

Brian  Kingslake. 

BSEfil  CTafcraptngga 

We  cannot  all  be  nightingales 
And  sing  in  heavenly  strains, 

Destined  to  raise  the  souls  of  men 
Far  from  earth’s  toils  and  chains  ; 

Yet  surely,  if  we  pipe  away 
And  use  our  lowlier  powers, 

The  notes  some  burdened  heart  may  cheer 
In  dark  and  lonely  hours. 


Lilian  Morton. 

The  lavender’s  a  lady 
In  gown  of  silver-grey  ; 

The  sweet  peas  in  the  border 
Are  butterflies  at  play ; 

But  daisies  are  the  children 
Innocent  and  gay. 

Oh,  lilies  for  the  altar  ; 

And  roses  for  a  queen  ; 

An  orchid  for  the  rich  man — - 
But  little  feet  are  seen 

Where  daisies  star  their  pattern 
On  a  cloth  of  green. 

When  long  ago  in  Eden 
Creation’s  tale  was  told, 

And  man  first  saw  the  morning 
Ablaze  in  blue  and  gold, 

The  Lord  God  showed  him  daisies 
Little  hands  might  hold. 

Gwyneth  M.  Starr. 


For  nightingales  are  rarities 
Not  found  in  every  sphere, 
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A  Cornish  village 

Near  a  Cornish  town  ; 

A  leafy  lane  in  which 

A  streamlet  tumbles  down. 

And  out  upon  the  hills 
The  seagulls  rest 
When  weary  with  their  flight 
High  o’er  the  blue  waves’  crest. 

A  little  lodging, 

With  its  windows  small, 

And  quaint  low  ceilings — 

How  I  love  it  all  ! 

J.  R.  French. 

When  to  the  garden  I  repair 
With  rake  and  broom  I  find  him  there  ; 
Along  the  path,  from  bush  to  tree 
He  flits,  expectant,  beckoning  me. 

I  slowly  come,  pull  there  a  weed, 

Cut  there  a  blossom  run  to  seed. 

And  notice,  with  a  passing  sigh, 
Frost-blackened  foliage  droop  and  die  • 
But  if  I  linger  here  too  long 
He  bursts  into  defiant  song, 

And  flits  distractingly  ahead 
To  lure  me  to  the  shady  bed. 

For  there,  ’neath  fallen  leaves  are  found 
Green  caterpillars,  fat  and  round. 

From  bed  and  path  the  leaves  I  sweep 
To  swell  my  mighty  rubbish  heap, 

He  sits  aloft  with  watchful  eye, 


Then  dashes  down.  The  poor  things  die. 
For  every  one  that  humans  see 
I  doubt  not  he  discovers  three. 

At  length  (his  waistcoat  looks  so  tight 
I’m  sure  he’s  past  another  bite!) 

Upon  a  swaying  bough  he  swings 
And  like  a  little  angel  sings  ! 

U.  Massey. 


Peat  in  the  air, 

And  down  the  memory-stair 

There  come  old  days 

Of  happiness  along  the  moorland  ways, 

Sea-tang  and  foam. 

And  closer  there  draws  home 
The  thought  of  moonlit  sands, 

And  youth-tide  stepping  through  the  vanished  lands. 


Scent,  only  scent  ! 

A  thousand  graces  blent 

With  fragrances  around  us  everywhere. 

Peat  in  the  air  ! 

Sea-tang  and  foam. 


As  down  the  years  we  roam, 

We  gather  up  the  precious  dreams  that  cling 
To  everything. 

To  others — just  a  scent ; 

To  us — an  hour  too  prodigally  spent  : 

Since  nevermore 

Comes  that  lost  time  upon  the  brackened  moor, 
Comes  that  past  moment  by  the  silvern  sea  ! 
Only  a  fragrance  drifts  to  you  and  me. 

Hilary  Brown. 


NOVEMBER  MISTI  A  SCENE 
NEAR  LUDLOW, 
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My  title  describes  a  familiar 
process.  Familiar,  but  also 
mysterious.  Mysterious,  and 
also  disastrous. 

The  phrase  is  frequently 
heard.  And,  as  a  rule,  it  applies  to 
women  living  in  the  same  house. 
There  are  other  instances,  as  we  shall 
see,  when  it  becomes  appropriate, 
but  women  are  the  chief  culprits 
and  victims  in  this  uncomfortable 
proceeding. 

“  Why  does  not  Miss  Blank  live 
with  her  sister  ?  ”  inquires  some  one, 
on  beholding  the  not  uncommon 
spectacle  of  two  unmarried  members 
of  a  family,  driven  asunder  by  a 
mystic  force,  occupying  separate 
homes.  “  Have  they  quarielled  ?  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not.” 

"  They  seem  such  charming 
women  !  ” 

"  Yes,  so  they  are  ;  but  they  got 
on  each  other’s  nerves,  so  that  they 
felt  it  better  to  part.” 

And  again — 

“  Is  your  friend  Miss  Anonyma 
happy  at  home  ?  ” 

‘  Oh,  no  ?  Her  mother  gets  on  her 
nerves  frightfully.” 

In  any  household  composed  of 
women  this  lack  of  harmony,  this 
friction,  may  make  itself  felt,  and 
the  results  are  sometimes  dreadful. 
An  almost  murderous  hatred  is 
developed  in  extreme  cases,  with 
apparently  scant  cause. 

What  is  the  Reason  ? 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  stop  and 
ask  the  question.  It  is  not  a  sense 
of  injury.  If  any  real  harm  were 
inflicted  resentment  would  be 
natural,  although  perhaps  blame¬ 
worthy.  Downright  unkindness  does 
not  enter  into  the  case.  Nor  does 
out-and-out  quarrelling.  These  would 
be  easy  to  understand. 

Open  disagreement,  indeed,  might 
sometimes  clear  the  air  when  people 
are  “  getting  on  one  another’s 
nerves.”  But  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
engage  in  loud  and  definite  dispute. 
They  just  do  not  harmonise.  They 
irritate  each  other  almost  un- 
endurably  without  the  reason  being 
obvious. 

Such  cases  are  the  despair  of  the 
peacemaker,  because,  in  a  sense,  the 
peace  is  not  broken.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  open  fracture  allowing 
itself  to  be  mended. 
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And  yet  those  who  "  get  on  each 
other’s  nerves  ”  are,  if  forced  to  live 
together,  pretty  sure  to  be  intensely 
miserable,  without  the  power  to 
express  their  misery. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  more  frequent 
condition  than  it. used  to  be. 

The  War  Increased  the 
Sensitiveness  of  Nerves. 

To  begin  with,  the  war  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  general  added 
sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system. 
There  are  few  who  were  not,  during 
its  progress,  called  upon  to  undergo 
stress  of  wearing  anxiety  in  one  form 
or  another.  And  even  for  those  who 
had  not  son,  brother,  or  friend 
beloved  away  in  the  trenches,  there 
was  certainly  strain  in  not  knowing 
when  hurtling  Death  would  descend 
upon  them  and  others  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
sorrow  and  anguish,  which  countless 
women  knew,  but  of  something 
lighter  and  yet  definitely  wearing. 
The  expectation  on  a  moonlight 
night ;  the  warning  blast  of  the 
maroons  ;  the  thunder  of  the  nearing 
guns ;  the  malignant  whirring  of 
evil  machinery  overhead  ;  these 
were  things  to  reckon  with.  ‘‘Very 
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unlikely  that  you  will  be  hit ; 
so  many  thousand  chances  to 
one.”  “Yes,  but  somebody 
will  be  hit,”  and  possible 
torture  and  death  for  one’s 
fellow-aitizens  are  not  trifles  to  con¬ 
template  cheerfully. 

The  Strain  of  Living 
has  Increased. 

Setting  aside  all  this  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any 
sense  a  universal  cause  of  more 
sensitive  nerves,  the  strain  of  living 
has  certainly  increased,  and  in  ways 
too  numerous  to  count  there  is  an 
added  demand  on  the  nervous 
system. 

The  original  sense  of  the  word 
“  nervous,”  by  the  way,  was  strong, 
vigorous,  abounding  in  nerve-force  ; 
but  it  has  strangely  altered.  The 
verb  “to  nerve”  means  to  strengthen  ; 
but  a  “  nervous  ”  woman  is  not  one 
“  nerved  ”  for  the  battle  of  life  ; 
quite  the  contrary. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  the  physiological  meaning 
of  the  word  “  nerve.”  I  believe 
doctors  say  that  "  nervous  ”  patients 
have  in  reality  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  nerves  themselves,  which 
are  safely  encased  from  harm  in 
sheaths  that  are  a  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion.  We  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  “  nervous  prostration,” 
“  nervous  excitability,”  and  the  like  ; 
and  we  also  know' full  well  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  of  anything  or 
anyone  “  getting  on  our  nerves.” 
The  phrase,  of  course,  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any  literal  interpretation. 

We  mean  that  the  part  of  our  being 
whereby  we  take  in  the  world  around 
us  is  jarred.  One  of  our  senses,  or,  it 
may  be,  more  than  one,  is  the  channel 
for  conveying  the  irritation  to  the 
brain.  Let  me  use  a  homely  illus¬ 
tration. 

Possibly  we  have  the  misfortune 
to  know  people  who  possess  a  grand 
piano,  and  set  on  the  top  of  its 
polished  lid  an  aspidistra  in  an 
“  art  bowl  ”  as  an  appropriate 
ornament. 

Now,  fold  back  the  front  part  of  the 
lid  of  the  piano  in  the  accredited 
way,  and  bang  down  upon  the  ex¬ 
posed  wires  the  same  pot,  aspidistra 
and  all  ! 

Nobody  would  do  such  a  thing, 
you  exclaim.  Probably  not  ;  but 
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the  “  getting  on  one’s  nerves  ” 
represents  to  our  intelligence  some 
such  imaginary  process.  Something 
is  crashed  down  upon  the  sensitive 
wires  of  our  nervous  organism 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  in 
contact  with  them,  and  the  result  is 
disastrous. 

The  whole  question  of  our  relation¬ 
ship  one  to  another  is  surrounded 
with  mystery.  Why  do  we  like  one 
person  and  dislike  another  ?  The 
quatrain,  “I  do  not  love  thee, 
Doctor  Fell,”  is  too  familiar  to 
quote.  The  lines  were  written  by 
Tom  Brown,  1663-1704,  and  a 
certain  Count  Bussy,  1618-1693, 
expressed  the  same  idea  in  French — 

‘‘  Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Hylas  ; 

Je  n’en  saujois  .dire  la  cause, 

Je  sais  seulement  une  chose  ; 

C'est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas.” 

But  centuries  before,  Martial,  the 
Latin  poet,  born  43  a.d.,  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  same  thing — 

“  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nec  possum 
dicere  quare, 

Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere  ;  non 
amo  te.” 

("  I  do  not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor 
can  I  say  why ;  this  only  can  I  say, 
I  do  not  love  thee.” — Epigram  i.  33. 

A  Seeming 
Paradox. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  “  getting  on  one  another’s 
nerves  ”  can  co-exist  with  affection, 
even  with  real  love. 

The  daughter  whose  mother  “  gets 
on  her  nerves  ”  would  be  horrified, 
and  justly  so,  if  she  were  accused  of 
scant  filial  affection. 

Let  there  be  real  distress— need 
for  help,  illness — and  those  relatives 
who  have  been  sundered  by  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temperament  are 
flung  together  again,  the  one  who  is 
alienated  rushing  to  succour  the 
other. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  exactly  a 
matter  of  liking  or  dislildng,  loving 
or  hating,  although  unhappily  the 
nerve-jarring  may  end  in  actual 
repugnance.  But  “  getting  on  one’s 
nerves  ”  and  “  disliking  ”  are  akin  in 
this,  that  both  processes  are  rather 
mysterious  as  to  origin,  at  first 
sight. 

I  once  heard  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
tell  a  story.  He  had  been  visiting 
an  aged  couple,  husband  and  wife, 
seated  one  on  either  side  of  the  fire, 
each  in  a  comfortable  armchair. 
Lie  remarked  cheerily — - 


"  Well,  my  dear  friends,  this  is 
very  delightful,  to  see  you  in  the 
evening  of  your  days,  the  storms  of 
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life  behind  you,  nothing  to  disturb 
your  peace  and  happiness  in  each 
other’s  society.” 

He  was  proceeding  to  “  improve 
the  occasion,”  when  the  old  man 
rapped  out  suddenly — • 

“  Yes,  here  we  sits,  she  and  me, 
opposite,  all  the  time,  nothing  to  do, 
and  we  looks  at  each  other,  and  we 
'ales  each  other.” 

Consternation  ! 

We  have  said  that  actual  dislike  or 
hatred  does  not  enter  into  the  matter, 
but  in  the  incident  quoted  it  was 
probably  the  unconscious  friction 
that  was  to  blame.  The  poor  old 
people  “  got  on  each  other’s  nerves,” 
and  could  not  get  away.  It  was  a 
wise  suggestion,  about  the  cat  and 
dog  living  happily  together,  that  to 
‘‘  tie  them  ”  would  alter  their 
mutual  relationship. 

However,  in  many  cases  people 
have  to  live  together ;  in  many 
cases  this  “  getting  on  each  other’s 
nerves  ”  spoils  the  happiness  of 
existence ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
wasted  time  to  ask  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  if  it  can  be  discovered.  1 
have  often  thought  what  irony  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  superficial  veneer 
in  a  man  or  woman  should  be  of  more 
importance  in  attracting  or  repelling 
others,  at  first  sight,  than  what  is  of 
deep  moment. 

Your  companion  may  be  the  most 
excellent  of  men,  but  if  be  drops  his 
“  h’s  ”  or  “  gets  flustered  with  his 
forks,”  like  the  gentleman  in  The 
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Young  Visitors,  you  cannot  away7 
with  him  !  Another  man,  by  no 
means  an  exemplary  character  like 
the  first,  but  polished  in  ordinary 
social  intercourse,  is  far  more  of  a 
favourite.  It  seems  untrue  to  say 
"  Manners  makyth  man,”  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  maxim. 
‘‘The  visible  carriage  or  action  of  the 
individual,  as  resulting  from  his 
organisation  and  his  will  combined, 
we  call  manners.” 

That  which  originates  Manners  is 
good  ;  it  has  been,  as  Emerson  says, 
the  outcome  of  love  of  genius  ;  but, 
when  the  fashion  is  once  set,  it  is 
easy  to  imitate  it,  without  the  corre¬ 
sponding  reality  of  which  it  was  once 
the  expression.  For  example,  un¬ 
selfishness  and  considerateness  for 
others  have  prompted  much  that 
enters  into  good  manners  ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  who  is  really 
selfish  to  acquire  the  outward  be¬ 
haviour  originally  prompted  by  un¬ 
selfishness,  without  any  of  the  reality 
that  first  suggested  it.  In  this  way 
good  manners  are  a  sort  of  disguise. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  pleasant 
because  of  their  origin,  and  the 
absence  of  them  repels,  even  when  it 
is  known  that  the  man  who  lacks 
them  is  good. 

Joe  Gargery,  the  blacksmith,  one 
of  the  most  lovable  of  all  Dickens’s 
characters,  composed  an  epitaph 
on  his  father,  not  cut  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone,  as  too  expensive,  but  remem¬ 
bered  with  reverential  pride  by  its 
author,  as  a  sudden  inspiration — 

“  Like  striking  out  a  horse-shoe 
complete  in  a  single  blow. 

Whatsume’er  the  failings  on  his 
part, 

Remember,  reader,  he  were  that 
good  in  his  hart.” 

The  defunct  personage  did  not 
certainly  deserve  this  couplet ;  but 
the  exhortation  typifies  what  ought 
to  be  remembered  in  social  inter¬ 
course  with  the  unmannerly,  although 
it  in  no  wise  serves  to  reconcile  us  to 
their  course  of  action  ! 

The  first  cause,  then,  of  “  getting 
on  each  other’s  nerves  ”  may  be  said 
to  be  the  neglect  of  some  social  con¬ 
vention,  possibly  small  in  itself,  but 
irritating.  People  who  live  together 
must  have  their  habits  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  Those  of  the  same 
family  will  usually  agree 
in  this  respect ;  but  others, 
called  to  live  together,  have  con_ 
found  the  discrepancy  im-  t  i  11- 
possible  to  bear.  uei^ 


THE  ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women  is  just  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  opening, 
and  this  marks  a  milestone  in  a 
long  road  rather  than  the  actual 
commencement  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment.  For  the  real  beginning  of  a 
chapter  that  has  meant  more  in  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  woman’s 
attitude  towards  life  was  made  when 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  succeeded  in 
placing  her  name,  in  1858,  upon  the 
British  Medical  Register. 

This  is  no  place  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  that  lady’s  career,  or  of  the  extent  of 
her  scientific  knowledge.  She  had  taken 
the  medical  degree  of  the  University  of 
Geneva — not,  be  it  recorded,  the  capital 
of  Switzerland,  the  birthplace  of  the 
world’s  Red  Cross  organisations,  and 
now  the  home  of  the  League  of  Nations — 
but  an  obscure  little  town  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  with  this  qualification  she 
could  practise  in  London,  and  when  a 
revision  of  the  English  record  was  being 
made,  she  could  claim  her  right  as  a 
practising  physician  to  a  place  upon  it. 

Moreover,  in  the  ^sixties  there  was, 
indeed,  a  "  Ladies’  Medical  College  ”  in 
Fitzroy  Square.  Except  in  midwifery  its 
teaching  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
extremely  elementary  character,  though 
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to  it  went  one  whose  name  will  ever  be 
linked  with  the  opening  of  the  profession 
to  women  in  Mrs.  Isabel  Thorne,  whose 
daughter,  Dr.  May  Thorne,  is  now 
treasurer  of  the  school. 

In  1865,  Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett  had 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and  the  worthy  gentle¬ 
men  responsible  for  that  test  of  learning 
took  alarm.  They  solemnly  laid  it  down 
that  they  would  thenceforth  admit  none 
to  examination  unless  bidden  to  do  so 
by  one  of  the  recognised  medical  schools. 
As  none  of  these  admitted  women,  they 
thought  they  had  safely  closed  and 
bolted  the  door. 

But  Mrs.  Thorne,  Miss  Jex  Blake, 
Miss  Chaplin,  Miss  Edith  Pechey,  and 
Mrs.  de  Lacy  Evans,  who  were  all  keenly 
interested  in  the  subject,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  ^o  induce  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  to  admit  them  to  its 
medical  classes  and  examinations,  in 
order  that,  if  qualified,  they  might  take 
the  degree. 

It  was  a  long  struggle  that  followed. 
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The  women  were  successful  in  the 
examinations,  and  were  on  their 
merits  entitled  to  certain  of  the 
prizes,  but  these  were  withheld. 
Professors  were  divided  against 
professors  ;  students  took  sides 
with  characteristic  energy.  There  were 
even  libel  actions  and  costly  litigation 
to  test  the  powers  of  the  University 
as  to  the  excluson  of  women. 

In  the  End,  the 
Women  Won. 

And  in  the  end  the  women  won.  Mrs. 
Thorne,  already  married  and  with  the 
cares  of  her  family,  did  not  herself  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  degree.  Miss  Garrett  had, 
meantime,  fought  her  battle  single- 
handed,  taking  a  degree  in  Paris,  the 
validity  of  which  could  not  be  called  in 
question,  and  had  opened  in  the  Mary- 
lebone  Road  the  Hospital  for  Women, 
to  which,  in  its  present  fine  buildings  in 
Euston  Road,  her  own  name  has  now 
been  given. 

Supporters  and  sympathisers  joined 
Miss  Jex  Blake  in  a  strong  effort  to 
induce  the  London  examining  authori¬ 
ties  to  accept  women  candidates,  but 
the  problem  then  was  where  could 
the  women  obtain  the  knowledge  that 
would  justify  them  in  presenting  them¬ 
selves  ? 


The  Founding  ot 
the  School. 

Friends  who  earnestly  believed  in 
the  future  of  women  in  the  profession 
expressed  their  faith  in  the  form  of 
generous  gifts  of  money  to  found  a 
school  in  which  they  might  study. 
Famous  physicians  and  surgeons  pro¬ 
mised  their  help  as  lecturers.  A  queer 
rambling  old  house  near  Brunswick 
Square,  upon  a  part  of  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  present  nobly  academic 
pile,  was  secured,  and  with  fourteen 
students — a  dozen  of  whom  had  been 
through  some  at  least  of  the  fighting 
days  at  Edinburgh — it  opened  its  doors 
on  October  12th,  1874.  That  is  the 
central  event  that  will  be  recalled  in  the 
dignified  and  appropriate  celebrations 
about  to  take  place. 

Of  those  students  two  or  three  came 
to  notable  place  in  the  profession.  There 
was  that  gentle  and  lovable  character, 
Dr.  Fanny  Butler,  who  took  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  order  to  save  bodies  as  well  as 
souls  in  the  mission  field,  and  who  wore 
herself  out  even  to  early  death.  Edith 
Pechey  went  to  Bombay,  married,  and 
put  the  great  Cama  Hospital  on  a  sound 
foundation  as  far  as  women’s  wards 
were  concerned. 

Three  of  these  pioneers  are  still  with 
us.  Dr.  Edith  Shove — now  in  retirement 
from  practice — was  the  first  medical 
woman  to  receive  a  Government  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  had  supervision  of  the  health 


of  the  women  and  girl  clerks  employed 
in  the  Savings  Bank  and  other  branches 
of  the  General  Post  Office. 

A  varied  and  most  interesting  career 
has  been  that  of  Dr.  Jane  Waters+on, 
who  went,  soon  after  taking  her  degree, 
to  South  Africa,  where  she  fought  a  long 
and  uphill  battle  upon  drainage,  general 
sanitation,  and  the  claims  of  the  children 
to  consideration  in  these  and  cognate 
questions.  She  is  still  in  practice,  and 
holds  an  important  Government  post 
as  official  visitor  to  the  Valkenburg 
Asylum,  and  has  been  concerned  in 
much  other  public  work. 

And  in  a  northern  suburb  of  London 
Dr.  Alice  Ker,  another  of  this  group  of 
leaders,  is  still  doing  useful  work. 

Queen  Victoria’s 
Approval. 

Perhaps  in  these  days  we  forget  a 
little  how  much  the  support  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  Queen  Victoria  meant  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  movement.  Her 
late  Majesty  had  received  in  private 
audience  the  Rani  of  a  Native  State, 
who  had  told  her  of  the  sufferings  of 
Indian  woman  kept  in  strict  seclusion 
through  the  impossibility  laid  upon  them 
by  custom  of  calling  in  medical  men. 

At  that  time  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  were 
going  to  India  on  a  Vice-Royalty  that 
was  to  make  history  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Queen  Victoria  specially  enjoined 
Lady  Dufferin  to  see  what  could  be  done, 


and,  if  possible,  to  formulate  a  scheme 
by  which  women  doctors  could  go  to  the 
help  of  their  own  sex.  In  due  course  the 
Dufferin  Fund  was  established  in  1885, 
and  through  it  came  a  definite  call  to 
English  women  to  take  up  medicine,  with 
at'  least,  as  far  as  India  was  concerned, 
distinct -official  status  and  recognition. 

Perhaps  in  its  very  breadth  of  purpose 
it  was  some  years  ahead  of  its  time,  but 
in  the  modern  annals  of  India  it  has 
been  a  great  educational  influence,  and 
it  unquestionably  sowed  is.  the  women’s 
minds  the  first  seeds  of  the  movement 
towards  emancipation  from  the  agfi-long 
conventions  and  the  desire  for  more 
learning.  And  the  women  of  India  were 
grateful.  Mr.  Kipling  never  expressed  a 
truth  more  feelingly  than  when  he  wrote 
on  the  departure  of  Lady  Dufferin  from 
India — 

“  If  she  have  sent  her  servants  in  our  pain ; 

If  she  have  fought  with  Death  and 
dulled  his  sword  ; 

If  she  have  given  back  our  sick  again. 

And  to  the  breast  the  weakling  lips 
restored, 

Is  it  a  little  thing  that  she  has 
wrought  ? 

Then  Life  and  Death  and  Motherhood 
be  nought. 

“  Go  forth,  O  wind,  our  message  on  thy 
wings, 

And  they  shall  hear  thee  pass  and  bid 
thee  speed. 


MEDICAL  STUDENTS  AT  WORK  IN 
THE  LABORATORY. 
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The  Jmtel©@  of  Medical  Women. 


In  reed-roofed  hut  or  white-walled 
homes  of  kings, 

Who  have  been  helpen  by  her  in  their 
need . 

All  spring  shall  give  thee  fragrance; 
and  the  wheat 

Shall  be  a  tasselled  floor-cloth,  ti>  thy 
feet.”  _ 

Medical  Women- in  the 
Great  War. 

For  a  generation,  nothing  startling 
occurred  to  nwf%  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  'if bef Woman,  first  as  student 
then  as  qualified  practitioner,  was  recog¬ 
nised-  "One  university  after  another 
opened  its  doors  to  her ;  she  won 
scholarships,  she  carried  off  gold  medals  ; 
she  read  papers  at  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  and  elsewhere.  Public  opinion  had 
become  quite  used  to  her,  and  the  news- 
■  papers  expressed  approval  when  one  was 
appointed  as,  say,  house-physician  at  a 
children’s  hospital,  or  received  a  post  in 
a  big  enterprise  like  the  Barnardo  Homes. 

Then  came  the  Great  War.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  with  no  very 
great  sense  of  approval  that  the  average 
person  heard  that  Dr.  Louisa  Garrett 
Anderson  and  the  late  Dr.  Flora  Murray 
were  going  in  its  early  days  to  Paris, 
there  to  open  a  hospital  for  the  wounded. 
Here  the  War  Office,  through  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  had  bluntly  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  turned  down  any  offers  of 
women  doctors’  assistance  in  the  military 
hospitals,  and  on  the  whole,  when  the 
war  was  only  beginning,  public  opinion 
supported  the  attitude. 

But  the  late  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson 
possessed  a  rare  gift  of  insight  and  a 
faculty  for  judging  the  future,  and  to 
her  daughter  and  the  rest  of  the  unit 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  French 
Government,  she  said,  as  they  were 
entering  the  train  at  Victoria  :  “  My 

dears,  if  you  succeed  with  this  you  will 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  medical 
women  by  a  hundred  years.” 

And  they  did  succeed.  They  rendered 
exceptionally  valuable  service  to  our 
French  Allies  in  Paris,  and  their  skill  in 
difficult  surgery,  as  well  as  their  constant 
and  untiring  research  into  the  new 
factors  with  which  science  was  con¬ 
fronted,  won  them  the  fullest  gratitude 
and  recognition  from  their  brethren  of 
the  highly  efficient  French  military 
medical  service. 

A  dramatic  volte  face  on  the  part  of 
our  own  War  Office  followed,  and  was 
announced  amid  absolutely  breathless 
astonishment  and  delight.  The  occasion 
was  the  first  meeting,  held  in  1915,  at 
Sunderland  House,  to  initiate  the  appeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  school  buildings. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Surgeon- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  Director- 
General  of  Medical  Services.  He  began 
with  expressions  of  admiration  of  the 
work  that  women  doctors  had  been  ful¬ 
filling  alike  in  civilian  practice,  from 


which  so  many  men  had  been  withdrawn 
in  order  to  go  to  the  Front,  and  then 
made  the  announcement — literally  mark¬ 
ing  -  an  epoch  in  the  whole  story  of 
women’s  work — that  he  had  invited 
Dr.  Flora  Murray  and  Dr.  Louisa  Garrett 
Anderson  to  undertake  full  control  of  a 
military  hospital  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  beds,  for  which  the  buildings, 
once  used  as  an  infirmary,  in  Endell 
Street,  would  be  handed  over. 

To  tell  how  successful  this  was  would 
take  far  too  long.  The  two  ladies  estab¬ 
lished  a  perfect  system  of  discipline,  and 
had  no  trouble  whatever  on  a  matter 
over  which  older  members  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  had  at  first  shaken  their 
heads.  All  sorts  of  cases  were  sent  to 
them,  and  they  effected  some  astonish¬ 
ing  results.  The  patients  were  happy 
among  themselves,  all  recreation  pos¬ 
sible  was  allowed  them,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Harraden,  as  librarian,  became 
their  guide  and  friend  in  literature,  dis¬ 
covering  many  unexpected  tastes  among 
them.  The  hospital  had  translated  into 
tangible  form  the  prediction  as  to  what 
achievement  would  mean  and  the  women’s 
position  was  finally  won.  Meantime,  not 
a  few — as  Dr.  Frances  Ivens  in  skin- 
grafting  — -  had  done  finely  specialised 
work  on  all  hands. 

The  Position 
as  It  Is. 

To-day,  after  fifty  years  of  the  exclu¬ 
sively  women’s  school,  the  medical 
woman  has  passed  far  beyond  a  stage 
that  calls  for  explanation,  let  alone 
apology.  The  increasing  claims  upon 
the  accpmmodation  of  the  hospitals 
staffed  and  managed  entirely  by  medical 
women  is  proof  that  women  themselves 
both  value  and  trust  the  ministrations 
of  their  own  sex  in  maladies  peculiarly 
their  own  as  well  as  the  more  general 
ailments  and  infirmities.  At  the  hospital 
in  Euston  Road,  developed  from  Dr. 
Garrett  Anderson’s  own  first  little  insti¬ 
tution,  there  is  always  a  long  waiting 
list  for  every  bed  as  it  becomes  available. 

During  the  present  summer  the 
Duchess  of  York  opened  a  large  exten¬ 
sion  of  accommodation  at  the  South 
London  Hospital  for  Women,  Clapham 
Common,  and  its  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ment,  situate  in  a  poor  district  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  counts  its  attend¬ 
ances  in  thousands  from  a  class  most 
conservative  as  regards  medical  treat¬ 
ment — the  working  woman. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  thing 
that  every  school  for  girls,  every  institu¬ 
tion  for  girls,  every  factory  employing 
large  numbers  of  women  and  girls, 
should  have  a  qualified  woman  in 
medical  charge.  There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  treatment 
by  a  clear-headed  and  understanding 
woman  in  every  trouble  in  which  hysteria 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  bearing 
a  part. 


In  another  direction  the  woman  doctor 
is  adding  her  important  quota  to  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  Every  post  in  which  she 
has  numbers  of  girls  at  an  impression¬ 
able  and  rather  difficult  age  is  giving  her 
the  opportunity  for  study  and  observa¬ 
tion  far  closer  and  more  intimate  than 
any  male  practitioner  can  possibly  enjoy. 
In  the  cold  and  reasoned  language  of 
medicine  she  can  convey  her  knowledge 
to  the  jnen  of  the  profession,  and  there 
are  occasions  when  the  congress  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  listens 
eagerly  to  the  conclusions  that  a  woman 
can  give  them  after  she  has  tested  some 
thousands  of  girls  as  to  their  fitness  to 
participate  in  games,  and  the  results  of 
the  mental  strain  of  severe  examinations. 

Then  there  is  an  ever-widening  field 
in  regard  to  maternity  and  infant 
welfare.  Every  municipality  now  in¬ 
cludes  such  work  under  its  Public 
Health  Department,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  where  Dame  Janet  Campbell 
is  the  principal  woman  officer,  en¬ 
courages  this  movement  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way ;  wherever  possible,  a  medical 
woman  is  placed  in  charge  of  these 
clinics,  which  are  breaking  down  many 
of  the  prejudices — superstitions,  almost 
— in  regard  to  the  care  of  both  mother 
and  child. 

In  the  Future. 

In  the  third  and  fourtn  years  of  the 
war  the  number  of  women  who  entered 
as  medical  students  assumed  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  figure.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  prompt  weeding  out  of  the  unsuitable 
aspirant,  but  there  was  certainly  then 
some  prospect  of  overcrowding  the  pro¬ 
fession,  while  there  was,  and  still  is, 
a  good  deal  yet  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  educating  the  public  mind.  There  is 
an  American  phrase  in  regard  to  watch¬ 
ing  for  “  the  saturation  point  ”  that  fits 
the  case,  and  suggests  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  can  only  absorb  the  exceptionally 
gifted  and  capable  student,  and  neither 
now  nor  ever  will  it  want  the  common¬ 
place  mind  and  the  perfunctory  standard 
of  achievment. 

So  far,  the  proportion  of  women 
students  who  have  qualified  and  have 
gone  into  actual  practice  is  about  the 
same  as  men.  Last  year,  Sir  Humphry 
Rolleston,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  giving  the  address  to  the 
students  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
took  the  theme  of  the  problem  of  their 
future  success.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
true  genius  is  even  rarer  in  women  than 
in  men.  "  But,”  he  added,  “  perhaps 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
small  number  of  women  doctors  who 
have  made  epoch-making  advances,  and 
on  the  view  that,  as  a  rule,  women 
students  are  more  successful  as  con¬ 
scientious  followers  than  as  independent 
leaders  in  research.” 
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A  clubman  is  supposed  to  be 
a  person  who  doesn’t  like 
home — a  semi-wild  animal 
who  never  has  been  and 
won’t  be  domesticated.  But 
in  every  club  are  members  who  are 
the  most  domestic  men  in  the  world, 
elderly  crickets  who  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  a  hearth  they  can  stick 
to  ;  old  bachelors,  for  instance  ;  and 
manned  men  of  the  old-bachelor  type, 
whose  homes  aren’t  as  peaceful  and 
orderly  as  a  respectable  club. 

The  Oriana  Club  of  St.  James’s 
Street  is  especially  rich  in  such  men. 
They  nest  in  odd  fcorrlers.  Each  one 
has  his  own  private  nook,  which 
nobody  else  dreams  of  using.  When 
a  new  member  is  admitted  to  the 
comfortable  roomy  old  precincts,  he 
imagines  at  first  that  the  place  is  free 
to  all  and  that  he  may  sit  where  he 
likes  ;  but  suppose  he  takes  a  fancy 
to  that  brown  corduroy  easy  chair, 
that  one  by  the  third  window,  in  the 
room  where  they  keep  the  old 
periodicals  ;  and  suppose  in  his 
careless  unwisdom  he  stretches  out 
in  that  chair  ? 

A  sigh,  a  deep  breath  of  dismay, 
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seems  to  float  through  the  room.  If 
no  other  Orianians  are  present  to 
produce  such  a  sound,  the  periodicals 
themselves  seem  to  whistle  softly  at 
his  effrontery.  Anyone  who  passes  by 
the  door  halts  and  stares  at  him 
strangely.  He  hears  whispers,  he  sees 
attendants  eyeing  him  and  muttering 
things  to  each  other.  And  then  he 
becomes  conscious  of  a  small  near¬ 
sighted  person,  with  eye-glasses, 
hovering  around  him  persistently, 
and  becoming  indignant. 

The  new  member  may  be  too 
obtuse  to  take  in  what  the  matter  is, 
but  he  gets  more  and  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  every  minute.  He  feels  as 
though  something  were  fairly  pushing 
him  out  of  that  chair.  Psychic  force 
in  invisible,  and  the  new  member 
may  not  believe  in  it,  but  it  is  working 
on  him  ;  it  is  as  powerful  as  its  little 
brothers  the  X-rays  and  wireless. 

It  won’t  let  him  relax  ;  it  twitches 
at  him,  it  jerks  him  up  to  his  feet, 
it  propels  him  irresistibly, 
though  quietly,  out  of  the 
door,  and  even  on  down  to 
the  coat-room,  where  it  hands 
him  his  hat. 

He  finds  himself  standing 
out  in  the  street,  looking  up 
at  the  third  window  where 
the  window-box  of  scarlet 
geraniums  sits.  Inside,  the 
near-sighted  person,  Mr.  En- 
derby,  is  examining  the  cor¬ 
duroy  chair,  to  see  what  inj  ury 
may  have  been  done  to  it  by 
that  new  member. 

Mr.  Enderby  has  his  own 
seat  in  the  club’s  dining¬ 
room,  his  own  hook  for  his 
hat,  his  own  stumpy  red  pen¬ 
holder,  which  he  keeps  in  a 
little  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table.  London  changes  every 
year;  it  is  a  totally  different 
city  each  decade  ;  but  Mr. 
Enderby’s  penholder  is  always 
in  that  same  little  drawer. 

Mr.  Enderby  looks  preoc¬ 
cupied.  He  always  seems  to 
be  dreaming  of  something. 
When  his  friends  address  him 
he  smiles  nervously  and 
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clears  his  throat  and  tries  to 
attend  to  their  words.  But 
he  is  kind-hearted  at  bottom, 
not  irascible  like  some  club¬ 
men.  He  doesn’t  even  ob¬ 
ject  to  new  members,  except  when 
they  sit  in  his  chair.  To  see  them 
appear  at  the  club  seems  as  natural 
to  him  as  it  is  to  a  father  to  discover 
from  time  to  time  that  a  new  child 
has  appeared  in  his  family.  Mr. 
Enderby  doesn’t  know  where  they 
all  come  from  ;  but  he  puts  up  with 
them  as  uncomplainingly  as  an  old 
dog  with  puppies. 

Mr.  Enderby  was  born  in  a  little 
house  in  Chelsea,  which  he  clung  to 
and  loved  but  scarcely  ever  lived  in, 
his  parents  were  so  fond  of  travel. 
They  took  him  to  see  every  cathedral 
in  Europe,  to  make  a  cultivated  little 
boy  of  him,  when  what  he  wanted  was 
to  keep  pets  in  Chelsea  and  play  in 
the  back  gar  den .  They  were  gypsy  ish 
by  nature  ;  he  wasn't.  He  was  more 
like  a  tree.  There  was  one  horrible 
year  when  they  took  him  for  a  trip 
round  the  world.  Yes,  he  went 
round  the  whole  planet  —  how  was 
that  for  a  tree  ? — with  his  roots  in  the 
air  all  the  way,  clutching  vainly  at 
thinness. 

At  the  time  they  died,  those 
energetic  strangers,  he  was  a  young 
Chelsea  lawyer.  He  settled  down  in 
Chelsea,  determined  never  to  leave 
it  again.  He  remembers  still  how 
good  it  felt  to  let  himself  in  the  front 
door  each  night.  And  then  he  sighs, 
remembering  his  marriage,  which  was 
to  have  anchored  him,  but  which  in 
the  most  unforeseen  manner  set 
him  adrift. 

He  was  so  careful,  too,  about 
marrying.  But  he  didn’t  know 
women.  He  looks  at  the  young 
Orianians  around  him  with  pity. 
Each  one  of  them  is  destined  to  meet 
some  inscrutable  woman. 

With  all  his  care  he  was  very  eager 
to  find  the  right  mate.  He  remembers 
vividly  this  one  and  that  whom  he 
saw  and  passed  by.  There  was  a 
little  teasing  girl  who  pulled  his 
ears — he  had  felt  oddly  drawn  to  her ; 
he  met  her  at  a  ball  once,  and  she 
called  him  a  solemn  old  thing.  He 
liked  being  with  her,  but  he  feared  it 
was  against  his  best  judgment,  she 
would  never  discuss  things  seriously 
with  him — she  made  him  play  games 
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instead.  Games  were  all  right,  but 
he  wanted  to  know  how  she  felt  about 
home  life.  She  might  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  travel  like  his  father  and 
mother. 

But  all  she  would  ever  say  was — - 

“  Oh,  fudge,  you  old  thing,  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  man 
should  have  his  way  about  homes.” 
A  man’s  idea  of  a  home,  she  declared, 
was  a  dusty  old  hole,  where  he  could 
sit  in  a  litter  of  rubbish,  and  read  a 
paper  and  smoke.  And  what  would 
become  of  him  if  his  wife  didn’t  poke 
him  up  regularly,  and  make  him  go  to 
dances  and  do  everything  else  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  ?  Mr.  Enderby 
looked  at  her  with  his  rather  fixed  and 
prominent  eyes,  while  his  heart  was 
torn  in  two  under  his  impassive  coat. 
He  felt  that  he  would  love  to  have 
her  poke  him  up,  yet  he  was  troubled. 

He  met  another  girl  at  the  house 
of  his  two  crossest  clients  —  two 
silent  disapproving  old  women  who 
had  this  one  niece.  She  was  a  large 
quiet  blonde,  almost  as  large  as  her 
two  aunts  put  together.  She  was 
furnishing  a  new  house  for  them  in 
Putney,  since  they  had  to  move  for 
some  reason  ;  and  when  Mr.  Enderby 
inspected  it,  he  saw  she  had  the 
home-making  instinct.  The  badly-de¬ 
signed  narrow  rooms  were  gradually 
being  transformed  into  a  charmingly 
dignified  setting  for  those  ungrateful 
old  ladies. 

Mr.  Enderby  watched  the  niece  as 
she  moved  about  like  a  serene  Jenny, 
wren,  caressing  the  tables  and  bric-a- 
brac  into  place  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  choosing  with  an  unerring  eye 
the  right  rugs  to  go  with  the  hangings. 
As  he  rode  back  to  Chelsea  an  excited 
conviction  sprang  up  in  his  heart  that 
his  future  wife  had  at  last  been 
discovered.  At  any  rate,  this  girl 
looked  very  promising. 

But  he  found  it  hard  to  get  her 
attention.  She  was  an  impersonal 
girl.  And  she  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
Putney  house,  and  in  getting  her 
aunts  settled  down  in  it,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  she  could  be  only 
their  Jenny- wren  and  not  his. 

All  her  mind  was  on  home  life.  She 
had  little  to  say  on  most  subjects, 
but  she  was  animated  on  that. 
Several  times  when  he  managed  to  take 
her  driving  in  the  country,  for  instance, 
he  noted  that  when  they  stopped 
at  a  farm-house  to  ask  about  roads, 
she  went  in,  if  she  possibly  could, 
and  examined  the  staircase  and  wood¬ 
work,  and  the  way  they  had  every¬ 
thing  arranged,  down  to  the  cups  on 


the  dresser  ;  and  she’d  come  back 
and  tell  Mr.  Enderby  what  a  love  of  a 
place  it  was,  and  what  things  in  it 
should  be  arranged  differently,  till 
he  was  enchanted. 

He  sounded  her  out  about  the 
Enderby  house  in  Chelsea ;  for  if 
she  were  to  want  to  change  that,  then 
she  wouldn’t  do,  in  spite  of  all  her 
good  instincts.  But  it  at  once 
appeared  she  adored  the  old  Enderby 
house.  She  warned  him  never  to 
change  a  thing  in  it.  He  proposed 
that  same  evening. 

She  refused  him.  She  could  not 
even  consider  deserting  her  aunts. 
But  she  grew  tender  towards  him 
gradually,  as  he  told  her  his  story ; 
she  sympathised  with  his  hatred  of 
travel  and  his  love  for  his  home. 
And  her  aunts,  it  appeared,  were 
dyspeptically  eager  to  have  her 
desert  them,  and  said  such  ill- 
natured  things  to  her  that  they  made 
her  indignant.  She  was  silent ;  but 
the  next  time  Mr.  Enderby  proposed 
she  accepted  him. 

They  didn’t  even  go  away  for 
their  honeymoon ;  she  moved  straight 
into  Chelsea.  They  talked  about  the 
house  every  day;  she  was  deeply 
engrossed  by  it,  and  she  studied 
every  nook  and  cranny  till  she  knew 
it  by  heart.  She  even  made  a  change 
or  so,  but  on  the  whole  he  approved 
of  them — bits  of  ornaments  or  pieces 
of  old  china  she  picked  up  here  and 
there,  which  accentuated  the  note 
of  the  room  she  put  them  in  better 
than  the  bits  they  displaced.  She 
said  they  weren’t  really  changes,  she 
was  only  helping  the  house  to  be  more 
like  itself. 

That  year  Mr.  Enderby  was  hardly 
ever  seen  at  the  club,  and  when  he 
did  go  there  he  recommended 
marriage  to  everybody. 

His  wife,  once  she  knew  the  house 
by  heart,  wasn’t  so  busy,  of  course  ; 
she  had  more  time  to  spare.  She 
suggested  that  they  take  drives  to¬ 
gether,  as  they  had  before  marrying. 
It  was  spring.  Mr.  Enderby  felt  it 
was  the  happiest  spring  of  his  life. 
They  took  some  of  the  roads  they 
had  first  taken  all  over  again,  and 
revisited  the  farms  they  had  liked 
best,  and  said  the  Enderby  house 
was  far  better. 

But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer 
plump  Mrs.  Enderby  seemed  to  grow 
listless.  After  a  cool  drive  in  the 
country,  she  said  the  air  was  heavy 
in  town.  She  said  it  would  be  nice 
not  to  go  to  the  seaside  for  the 
summer,  but  to  rent  one  of  those 
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farm-houses  in  the  country  where  they 
could  be  by  themselves.  Mr.  Enderby 
hesitated.  Two  homes  would  mean 
a  divided  allegiance.  But  he  liked 
her  being  too  much  of  a  home-body 
to  care  for  hotels.  And  a  little 
country  place  would  be  only  an 
annex  of  his  city  house.  He  agreed 
they  would  rent  one. 

She  picked  out  a  duck  of  a  place. 
It  wasn’t  to  let,  but  they  bought  it, 
and  her  listlessness  vanished.  It 
seemed  to  be  partly  the  country  air, 
and  partlyremaking  that  farm-house. 
She  ransacked  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  nicest  pieces  of  old  country 
furniture,  and  arranged  them  so 
naturally  that  each  piece  seemed  to 
have  grown  just  where  she  put  it. 
Mr.  Enderby  felt  that  in  time  he 
might  become  attached  to  this  place  ; 
and  as  for  her,  she  couldn't  bear  to 
leave  it  when  the  summer  was  over. 
She  kept  putting  off  their  going,  until 
in  the  end  they  stayed  there  all  the 
winter.  Mr.  Enderby,  though  home¬ 
sick  for  Chelsea,  saw  that  his  wife 
needed  humouring.  The  following 
spring  their  first  child  was  born.  A 
momentous  occasion. 

She  wanted  to  build  a  wing  on 
for  the  baby,  and  buy  more  land  for 
the  cow.  Mr.  Enderby  smiled  at  her 
enthusiasm,  but  said  this  would  cost 
money. 

The  home  in  Chelsea  stood  empty, 
a  useless  expense.  She  suggested 
that  it  should  be  let  "  for  just  a  little 
while,”  to  her  aunts.  If  she  moved 
them  from  that  Putney  house,  which 
was  too  big,  the  change  would  be  a 
saving  for  both  sides.  Wouldn’t 
that  be  a  solution  ? 

Mr.  Enderby  paled.  A  most 
disagreeable  sensation  ran  through 
him.  The  farm-house  would  feel  like 
a  home  some  day,  a  substitute  home, 
but  he  hadn’t  had  time  to  grow  into 
it  yet ;  it  was  still  like  camping  out. 
To  let  the  Enderby  home  seemed  like 
setting  adrift  on  the  void. 

But  it  would  be  only  for  a  while, 
his  wife  repeated,  and  only  to  their 
own  aunts. 

A  year  later,  when  this  had  been 
done,  and  the  new  wing  had  been 
arranged  at  the  farm  house,  and  when 
Mrs.  Enderby  was  staring  at  the 
horizon  with  not  a  thing  more  to 
do,  and  Mr.  Enderby  was  shyly 
putting  forth  his  tendrils  around 
this  new  home,  and  beginning  to  feel 
settled  down  a  little,  the  baby  fell  ill. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  enough  childhood  ailment, 
but  Mrs.  Enderby  was  frightened,  as 


only  a  devoted  mother  can  be.  When 
Mr.  Enderby  came  in  that  evening, 
she  broke  the  news  to  him.  She  said 
that  they  owed  it  to  baby  not  to  live 
so  far  out  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  Chelsea  wouldn’t  do 
for  the  child,  but  she  knew 
where  they  could  go  ;  there 
was  a  house  she  had  seen  near 
Richmond  Park  for  sale,  and 
it  was  there  they  must  move. 

Mr.  Enderby  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  his  own  ears.  He  stag¬ 
gered  when  she  repeated  it. 

He  felt  a  sudden  loss  of  all 
confidence,  like  a  man  in  an 
earthquake.  He  clung  to  the 
sideboard  and  defied  her.  But 
you  can't  defy  earthquakes. 

He  was  heaved  dizzily  about 
for  three  weeks  chi  'a  sea  of 
emotions,  till  he  found  him¬ 
self  unaccountably  standing 
in  a  real- estate  office,  signing 
a  cheque  for  a  decrepit  and 
chilly  old  mansion  near  Rich¬ 
mond  Park. 

She  said  it  had  historical 
associations  —  it  had  been 
some  commander’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  But  the  commander 
was  not  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Enderby’s,  so  what  did  he  care 
was  a  wonderful  bargain,  she 


He  carried  her  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  when  she  pulled  his  ear  he 
secretly  kissed  her.  He  showed  her 
the  view  from  his  bath-room. 


MRS.  ENDERBY  HAD  AN  UNERRING  EYE  FOR 
THE  RIGHT  THING  IN  FURNISHINGS. 
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him.  But  bargains  be  hanged,  he 
wanted  a  home.  She  still  loved  the 
farm-house,  she  said,  but  compared 
to  this  it  seemed  limited.  This  stone 
house  had  far  more  possibilities. 
Mr.  Enderby  had  to  admit  it  when 
she  dragged  him  there  and  pointed 
them  out,  but  he  didn’t  feel  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  him  ; 
the  place  left  him  cold. 

Jenny-wren  assured  him  that  he 
would  soon  be  comfortable,  and  she 
at  once  went  to  work.  A  new  baby 
came,  which  interrupted  her  for  a 
while,  but  not  much.  Her  magic 
hand  fell  upon  the  historic  mansion, 
and  it  was  no  more  decrepit.  Every 
visitor  they  had  was  enraptured  by 
its  delightful  old  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Enderby  felt  like  a  visitor 
himself  for  the  first  two  years  he 
lived  there.  He  spent  his  afternoons 
in  town,  at  the  Club,  only  going 
out  there  to  sleep.  But  as  the  shock 
of  the  earthquake  wore  off,  he 
again  put  out  tendrils.  He  became 
much  attached  to  his  bath-room, 
which  had  a  view  of  the  gas-works. 
Also  he  discovered  symptoms  of  a 
personality  in  the  new  baby  ;  she 
reminded  him  of  that  little  teasing 
girl  who  had  made  him  play  games. 


Of  course,  it  wasn’t  Chelsea,  but 
still  it  was  a  pleasant  old  mansion. 
His  wife  kept  adding  little  touches 
here  and  there  which  made  it  more 
charming.  It  took  her  nearly  four 
happy  years  to  get  things  to  her  liking. 

Then  something  curious  happened. 
She  had  often  talked  to  him  of  the 
occupations  that  her  women  friends 
were  going  in  for,  pitying  them  for 
not  having  time  and  thought  to  give 
to  their  homes  ;  yet  now  she  began 
to  speak  of  finding  some  occupation 
herself.  Mr.  Enderby,  while  sym¬ 
pathising  with  her  and  wanting  her 
to  have  what  she  wished,  felt  vaguely 
alarmed,  as  though  his  foundations 
had  begun  a  new  tremor.  He  asked 
her  what  kind  of  work  she  felt  most 
drawn  to.  She  didn’t  know.  They 
talked  over  all  the  different  occupa¬ 
tions  that  they  could  think  of,  but 
not  one  of  them  suited  her. 

She  came  to  his  study  one  Sunday 
to  say  she  had  found  out  what  the 
matter  was.  She  believed  they  should 
have  stayed  in  the  country.  There 
was  so  much  more  to  do  there.  It 
wasn’t  an  office  occupation  she 
wanted  at  all.  She  was  too  home- 
loving  a  woman  for  that.  But  she 
wanted  a  home  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Enderby  went  to  bed  and 
stayed  there,  in  a  sort  of  delirium. 
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His  Jenny- wren  nursed  him 

lovingly.  She  was  the  most  faithful 
wife  in  the  world.*  But  he  was  now 
beginning  to  fear  her,  and  he  groaned 
at  her  presence.  She  felt  hor¬ 
ribly  worried  about  him,  and 
hastened  to  decide  on  a  pur¬ 
chase,  and  he  was  ultimately 
taken  to  a  fourth  home,  where 
he  had  melancholia. 

While  recovering,  he  sat  on 
a  side  verandah  overlooking 
the  golf  links  ;  and  as  he 
bivouacked  on  that  verandah 
wrapped  up  in  a  rug,  he 
plaintively  asked  himself  over 
and  over  how  it  could  be  that 
a  woman  who  loved  a  home 
so  much  should  keep  changing 
her  home.  Being  of  a  rumi¬ 
native  disposition,  he  put  a 
great  deal  of  thought  on  the 
question.  Was  it  truly  a 
special  reason  each  time  that 
impelled  her  to  move,  or  was 
there  some  streak  in  her 
nature  which  would  always 
impel  her  ? 

He  knows  now,  for  she  has 
kept  right  on  having  new 
homes.  He  feels  like  a  nomad. 
No  sooner  does  he  begin  to 
settle  down,  than  they  have  to  move 
on.  The  neighbourhood  is  no  longer 
good,  or  the  water  supply  gives  out, 
or  something.  He  listens  to  these 
surface  reasons,  but  he  sees  it  is  really 
her  home-making  instinct.  She  loves 
to  make  a  home  out  of  a  house  ;  but 
what  she  loves  is  the  doing  of  it. 
After  each  new  place  they  settle  in  is 
made  perfect  by  her  many  touches, 
he  can  see  her  lose  interest  in  it  daily  ; 
it’s  a  puzzle  that’s  solved.  Her  eye 
begins  to  wander.  She  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  looking  for  a  fresh  puzzle. 

She  is  older  now,  grey  instead  of 
blonde,  and  her  appearance  is  placid, 
but  her  home-making  instinct  is  as 
dreadful  and  active  as  ever.  Mr. 
Enderby  has  given  up  fighting  it — 
what  is  the  use  ?  When  they  move 
to  a  new  place  that  his  Jenny-wren 
has  fallen  in  love  with,  he  looks 
hopelessly  on  while  she  fixes  it 
just  to  his  liking.  As  she  shows  him 
what  a  cosy  den  she  has  made  for 
him — and  it  always  is  cosy,  he  has 
had  a  succession  of  the  very  cosiest 
dens  in  England — his  poor  old  face 
quivers  a  little.  He  knows  it  is  a 
mockery. 

He  has  tried  to  get  back  into 
Chelsea,  but  the  aunts  won’t  get  out. 
They  say  their  niece  made  them  move 
so  many  times  before  she  was  married 
[  Concluded  on  page  120. 


Some  of  us  who  write  have  dreams 
of  books  we  would  like  to  write, 
but  never  will  write.  One  of  my 
dreams  is  of  a  book  which  will  tell 
the  story  of  our  Island  Nation  and 
Island  People  in  the  form  of  human 
anecdotes  and  stories. 

The  way,  if  it  were  a  possible  way, 
would  be  to  pick  out  typical  men,  high 
and  low,  of  a  time,  and  then  link  with 
them  the  anecdotage  and  the  storyage 
of  that  time.  Thus  we  should  find  King 
Alfred  quite  easy  to  handle,  for  there 
are  several  good,  mirroring  anecdotes 
about  him.  Of  Chaucer  personally  we 
do  not  know  a  great  deal,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  poetry,  and  so  we  could  take 
pages  from  his  poetry  in  illustration  of 
him. 

Working  on  this  method  we  should 
be  able  to  traverse  the  centuries  which 
make  the  history  of  England,  and  at  the 
end  of  them  we  should  have  a  very 
readable  book,  even  if  it  happened  to  be 
a  book  at  which  “  high-brow  .”  historians 
might  look  askance.  Macaulay  could 
have  written,  or,  if  you  like,  compiled 
such  a  history,  for  he  had  the  dramatic 
touch,  alike  in  vision  and  in  expression. 
So  could  James  Anthony  Froude,  whom 
we  may  call  the  modern  Macaulay,  for 
if  you  have  any  doubt  about  that,  read 
his  Oceana  or  his  history  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sailors. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  somebody  will 
write  this  purely  anecdotal  history  of 
England,  and  as  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  will  show, 
it  would  be  an  anthology 
rather  than  a  set  history, 
but  not  the  less  illumin¬ 
ating  on  that  account. 

One's  own  chance  of 
writing  it,  or  even  of 
trying  to  write  it,  is  not 
very  great,  but  a  little 
adventure  in  the  gathering 
good  stories  together  is 
possible  at  this  moment. 

Seeking  for  the 
“Best  Things.” 

It  so  happens  that 
within  the  past  few  months 
a  whole  bunch  of  Memoirs 
have  appeared,  braided 
and  illuminated  with  good 
stories.  They  are  not, 
perhaps,  memoirs  of  the 
first  order,  meaning  that 
neither  on  account  of 
their  authorship  nor  their 
contents  are  they  to  be 
embedded  for  all  time  in 
English  literature.  They 
do,  however,  happen  to 
contain  a  good,  scattered 
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crop  of  anecdotage,  so  please  may  we 
look  through  them  in  search  of  what,  in 
a  very  familiar  and  trite  English  phrase, 
we  call  “  the  best  things.” 

If  you  are  agreeable  we  shall  begin 
with  a  lady  novelist,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Tynan,  who  recently  issued,  through 
Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash, a  volumeof  Memories. 
One  of  the  people  about  whom  it  gossips 
was  Phil  May,  the  famous  black-and- 
white  artist,  and  some  of  us  also 'knew 
him.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  almost  a 
mother  to  him,  and  she  wanted  him 
overhauled  by  the  family  doctor,  in 
order  to  have  his  life  insured. 

Well,  a  doctor  was  announced  one 
morning,  and  Phil,  thinking  it  was  the 
family  doctor  come  to  put  him  on  a 
regimen  of  diet  and  other  strict  ways, 
fancied  the  best  thing  was  to  make  a 
clean  confession  of  all  his  troubles. 
“  Heart  bad,”  he  said,  “  lungs  too ; 
family  history  bad,”  and  so  he  went  on, 
until  he  was  interrupted  by  the  doctor 
with  the  remark,  “  Well,  you  know,  I 
come  from  the  insurance  company.” 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  effort  to 
insure  Phil  May. 

The  Dublin  of 
Years  Ago. 

Mrs.  Tynan  is  an  Irish  woman,  and 


she  recalls  some  pictures  for  us  of 
Dublin  in  the  late  ’eighties.  She 
remembers,  especially,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  impossible  thing  for  a 
lady  to  drive  in  Dublin  on  a  jaunting 
car,  even  in  the  company  of  another 
lady,  ft  simply  was  “  not  done,”  as  we 
say  nowadays.  But  on  one  occasion  a 
sister  of  hers  did  it,  and  happened  to 
be  flung  from  the  car,  an  incident  which 
might  easily  happen,  as  anybody  will 
know  who  has  ever  been  to  Dublin 
and  tried  a  jaunting  car.  Fortunately 
she  was  not  hurt,  but  the  accident  had 
to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
disapproving  father. 

After  a  novelist,  it  is  natural  to  take 
a  leading  actor,  and  Sir  Charles  Hawtrey 
was  that,  as  everybody  who  ever  saw 
him  in  “  The  Private  Secretary  ”  will 
gratefully  remember.  His  memories, 
which  he  completed  shortly  before  his 
death,  are  published  by  Mr.  Thornton 
Butterworth,  under  the  title  The  Truth 
at  Last. 

Hawtrey  had  a  gift  for  collecting  good 
stories,  and  one  which  he  was  wont  to 
tell,  and  has  now  left  written,  concerned 
Henry  Labouchere.  Some  night  he  was 
trying  to  get  home  in  a  dense  London 
fog,  and  was  creeping  along  Pall  Mall, 
when  a  man  approached  him  and  asked 
where  he  wished  to  go. 

“  I  want,”  Labouchere  said,  “  to 
go  across  St.  James’s  Park  to  Victoria 
Street.” 


Ethel  Earle  is  well  known  to  our 
read  ;rs  as  the  writer  of  delightful  short 
stories.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Cobden  Earle,  Rector  of  Quendon, 
Essex,  and  one  of  the  exceptionally 
gifted  daughters  of  Lily  Watson, 
whose  articles  in  our  magazine  on 
the  Spiritual  Life  are  a  continual 
help  and  comfort  to  untold  thousands 
all  the  world  over. 
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If,”  said  the  man,  “  you 
will  hold  my  arm,  I  will  take 
you  there.  I  go  there  every 
day.” 

Without  any  hesitation  he 
took  Labouchere  right  across 
the  park  in  an  unusually  bad 
fog,  and  indeed  took  him  to 
his  own  door  in  Palace  Yard, 
beside  Westminster  Abbey. 
Labouchere’s  wonder  was  great, 
and  when  he  gave  the  man  some¬ 
thing  for  his  trouble,  he  asked — - 

“  How  can  you  find  your 
way  so  easily  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  man,  "  I  am 
blind  !  ” 

A  Story  of  King 
Edward. 

Sir  Charles  Hawtrey  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  he  mentions  'what 
has  now  become  a  tradition 
about  him,  namely,  that  he 
could  not  bear  people  to  be 
unpunctual.  Well,  the  King 
was  giving  a  dinner,  and  one 
of  the  guests  arrived  late,  look¬ 
ing  very  nervous  and  ill  at  ease, 
like  a  school-boy  in  front  of  a 
master. 

“Mr.  So-and-so,  you  are 
late,”  said  the  King. 

"Yes,  sir,  but - ”  was  the 

attempted  answer. 

“  Mr.  So-and-so,  you  are 
late,”  repeated  the  King. 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry,  sir, 

but - ”  and  again  the  poor 

man  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

“Mr.  So-and-so,  you  are  late,  ’  ’ 
repeated  the  King  for  the  third  time, 
and  with  that  the  incident  closed,  very 
awkwardly  for  the  unfortunate  guest. 

We  get  a  peculiar  light  on  the  relation-; 
ship  of  an  audience  and  a  company  of 
players  in  a  little  incident  which  Hawtrey 
recalls.  A  burlesque  of  a  piece  in  which 
he  was  performing  was  being  done  in 
another  theatre.  Hawtrey  persuaded 
the  producer  to  allow  him  to  play  the 
burlesque  part  for  one  night  only.  It 
was  a  great  success,  and  nobody  knew 
the  identity  of  the  player  ;  but  next 
morning  a  critic  said — 

"  The  resemblance  to  Mr.  Hawtrey 
was  certainly  remarkable,  and  would 
have  been  more  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pronounced  American  accent.” 

That  reflection  caused  Hawtrey  to 
say:  “  I  can  sympathise  with  Charlie 
Chaplin,  who,  on  one  occasion,  found 
himself  in  a  town  where  a  competition 
was  being  held  for  the  best  imitation 
of  the  Charlie  Chaplin  walk.  He  entered 
as  one  of  the  candidates.  But,  alas  ! 
he  only  came  out  thirteenth  in  the  list.” 

An  Admiral’s  “  That 
Reminds  Me.” 

Now  for  an  admiral,  and  he  is  Sir 
Henry  F.  Woods,  who  has  seen  long 


service  both  in  the  British  Navy  and 
in  the  Turkish  Navy,  to-day  mostly 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  writes 
in  Spunyarn  with  much  jest  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  his  book  is  published  by 
the  Hutchinsons.  One  of  his  best 
stories  concerns  Ascension  Island,  and 
it  suggests  a  new  judgment  of  Solomon. 

The  island  had  a  garrison  of  marines 
and  a  garrison  of  bluejackets,  and  there 
was  a  senior  officer  of  each  corps. 
Their  wives  each  laid  claim  to  a  special 
pew  in  the  little  church  of  the  island,  and 
disputed  so  much  about  it  that  an 
appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 
He  gave  a  solemn  and  careful  hearing 
to  the  ladies,  and  then  announced  that 
the  pew  should  be  occupied  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  said  that  it  was  never  occupied  by 
either. 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  story 
about  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  number 
of  people  who  have  seen  one  must,  by 
this  time,  be  very  large.  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Woods  says  he  has  seen  a 
sea-serpent,  or  something  like  a  sea- 
serpent,  and  he  tells  with  much  detail 
where  it  was.  It  was  while  his  ship  was 
crossing  the  Javanese  Sea  to  Angier 
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Road,  a  great  port  of  call  for 
home  vessels  in  the  old  days. 

Suddenly,  from  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  he  and  his  officers 
saw  an  enormous  water  serpent 
swimming  the  channel  between 
two  islands.  He  estimated  that 
it  must  have  been  nearly  fifty 
feet  long,  and  that  it  was  as 
thick  in  width  as  the  largest  of 
the  ship’s  coir  hawsers.  It  was 
very  unafraid,  for  it  was  holding 
its  head  some  two  feet  or  so 
above  the  water,  and  moving 
quickly,  not  like  an  animal 
which  had  happened  to  get 
into  the  sea,  but  like  a  fish 
which  belonged  to  the  sea. 

A  “  Queen  of  the 
W  asher-women.” 

Another  old  sailor.  Paymaster 
Rear-Admiral  W.  E.  R.  Martin, 
has  also  written  his  Memories 
and  Adventures,  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Herbert  Jenkins,  and 
we  may  draw  upon  them  for 
one  or  two  good  tales.  To  do 
that  is  again  to  suggest  how 
interesting  life  in  the  British 
Navy  may  be,  and  what  strange 
characters  it  brings  a  sailor 
into  contact  with,  as,  for 
instance,  Jane  Anne  Smith, 
“queen  of  the  washer-women  ” 
of  Barbados. 

“  She  came  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,”  says  Admiral 
Martin,  “  pulled  by  six  men  in 
her  own  boat.  With  a  sweep 
of  her  arm,  she  brushed  aside 
the  sentry  on  the  gangway  who 
asked  her  business,  and  marched  into 
Lord  Clanwilliam’s  cabin,  with  a 
‘  Marning,  my  lordship ;  have  you  any 
washing  for  Jane  Anne  ?  ’  The  Admiral 
would  give  Jane  Anne  a  chair,  have  a 
chat  with  her,  and  tell  his  steward  to 
give  her  his  washing.  Then  Jane  Anne 
would  pay  her  respects  to  the  rest  of 
the  ship,  and  sell  us  guava- jelly,  pickles, 
and  curios.” 

While  she  was  on  board  the  Bel¬ 
lerophon,  Jane  Anne  happened  to  see 
the  Commander,  George  Primrose,  on 
the  quarter-deck.  With  two  strides 
she  reached  him,  lifted  him  off  his  feet, 
and  kissed  him,  in  front  of  all  hands, 
exclaiming  joyously,  “  Oh,  Massa  Prim¬ 
rose,  Jane  Anne  ’member  you  when 
you  was  little  midshipman,  so  high. 
How’s  yo’  cousin,  Lord  Rosebery  ?  ” 

What  the  Commander  thought  about 
it  all  Admiral  Martin  does  not  tell  us, 
and  certainly  the  “  queen  of  the  washer¬ 
women  ”  gave  him  little  time  to  think. 

A  Middy  and  the  “  Ruler  of 
the  King’s  Navee.” 

More  recent  is  another  quaint  little 
story,  for  it  concerns  the  time  when 
Mr.  McKenna  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  had  a  nephew  who  was 


a  midshipman  in  the  service,-  and  this 
nephew  wrote  to  his  uncle  that  the 
reported  removal  of  the  Home  Fleet 
base  from  Portland  to  Rosyth  was 
agitating  men’s  minds,  and  that  the 
gun-room  officers  of  his  ship,  H.M.S. 
Hibernia,  would  be  much  obliged  if 
the  First  Lord  would  tell  them  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  rumour  ? 

A  type-written  reply  was  received, 
Admiral  Martin  tells  us,  regretting  that 
the  First  Lord  was  unable  to  afford 
the  gun-room  officers  any  information. 

Young  McKenna  then  wrote — 

“  Dear  Uncle, — Sorry  you  know  so 
little  about  your  work.  Please  tell  us 
what  is  the  latest  buzz  in  your  office.” 

No  official  reply  was  received  to  this, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  reply. 

.  Wise  John  Ruskin  and 
Witty  Janies  Whistler. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  lawyers 
have  always  had  the  character  of  being 
good  tellers  of  stories,  and  certainly 
Judge  Parry,  who  is  known  for  his 
shrewd  judgment  and  his  wisely -written 
books,  has  that  gift.  We  see  it  in  his 
fascinating  new  volume,  The  Drama  of 
the  Law,  which  is  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

It  contains,  very  particularly,  a  lively 
account  of  the  famous  Whistler  versus 
Ruskin  case,  in  which  Judge  Parry’s 
father.  Sergeant  Parry,  appeared  for 
the  artist.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  the  younger  generation  that 
Whistler  claimed  damages  for  libel 
because  of  a  published  criticism  of  his 
paintings,  in  which  Ruskin  said — 

“  1  have  seen  and  heard  much  of 
Cockney  impudence  before  now,  but 
never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask 
two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot 
of  paint  in  the  public’s  face.” 

This  criticism  referred  to  one  of 
Whistler’s  paintings,  and  Sir  John 
Holker,  who  appeared  for  Ruskin, 
asked  in  a  rude  manner — 

“  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  knock 
off  that  nocturne  ?  ” 

"  About  two  days,”  replied  Whistler. 

“  Oh,  two  days,”  repeated  Sir  John. 
"The  labour  of  two  days,  is  that 
for  which  you  ask  two  hundred 
guineas  ?  ” 

"No,”  retorted  Whistler,  "  I  ask 
it  for  the  knowledge  of  a  life-time.” 

Give  and  Take  in  the 
Witness-box. 

Sir  John  Holker  was  a  heavy  un- 
witty  man,  and  not  content  with  this 
slap  in  the  face,  he  went  on  to  invite 
another. 

"  Do  you  think  now,”  he  said,  “  that 
you  could  make  me  see  the  beauty  of 
that  picture  ?  ” 

Whistler  gazed  at  it  and  at  the 
Attorney-General  attentively,  and  then 
said,  with  judicial  gravity — 

"  I  fear  it  would  be  as  hopeless  as 


for  a  musician  to  pour  his  notes  into  the 
ear  of  a  deaf  man.” 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  Ruskin,  in 
Whistler’s  action  against  him,  was 
Frith,  the  artist.  He  had  happened  to 
say— 

It  was  just  a  toss  up  whether  I 
became  an  artist  or  an  auctioneer,”  to 
which  Whistler  retorted — 

“  Ah,  you  must  have  tossed  up.” 

About  Ruskin  himself,  “  Jimmy  ” 
Whistler  was  very  witty  and  rather 
contemptuous.  When  Ruskin’s  friends 
reminded  him  that  he  was  a  “  Slade 
Professor  ”  and  a  life-long  student  of 
pictures,  he  answered — 

“  It  suffices  not  Messieurs  !  A  life 
passed  among  pictures  makes  not  a 
painter,  else  the  policeman  in  the 
National  Gallery  might  assert  himself.” 

It  did  not  need  an  enemy  to  extract 
the  brilliant  wit  of  Whistler,  for  he 
could  be  bitter  enough  to  a  customer. 
He  had  just  finished  a  portrait  of  a 
well-known  celebrity,  and  he  asked  him 
whether  he  liked  it. 

"  Mr.  Whistler,”  was  the  answer,  “  I 
cannot  say  I  do,  and  you  must  really 
admit  it  is  a  bad  work  of  art.” 

“  Well,”  replied  the  artist,  looking 
impudently  at  his  sitter  through  his 
monocle,  "  but  then  you  must  admit 
you  are  a  bad  work  of  nature.” 

The  Reminiscences  of  a 
Veteran  of  the  Bar. 

Another  eminent  lawyer,  Sir  Harry 
Poland,  who  has  reached  the  great  age 
of  ninety  in  good  health,  has  also  been 
writing  his  reminiscences.  He  has  done 
so  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  Bower- 
Rowlands,  and  they  are  published  by 
the  Macmillans  under  the  title,  Seventy- 
two  Years  at  the  Bar.  They  cover,  as 
the  title  tells,  a  great  sweep  of  time, 
and  they  bring  in  many  famous  men  of 
the  law — Lord  Chancellors,  Lord  Chief 
Justices,  and  others.  Happily,  they 
also  have  lighter  moments,  meaning 
that  they  contain  some  good  stories. 

Chief  Justice  Campbell  once  corrected 
a  barrister  who  pronounced  Lord 
Brougham’s  name  as  it  is  generally 
pronounced. 

“  Broom,”  he  said,  “  and  not  Broham, 
is  the  correct  way  to  pronounce  that 
nobleman’s  name.  If  you  speak  cor¬ 
rectly,  you  will  also  save  a  syllable.” 

The  barrister  so  corrected,  or  at 
least  instructed,  took  his  lesson  humbly, 
as  barristers  have  to  do  when  they 
are  pleading  before  the  “  seats  of  the 
mighty.”  Some  time  afterwards  Lord 
Campbell  spoke  of  omnibus  to  the  same 
barrister,  who  thereupon  said — 

“  If  your  Lordship  would  call  it '  ’bus,’ 
we  should  understand  your  meaning,  and 
you  would  also  save  two  syllables.” 

An  Egg  Story 
with  Bacon. 

Lawyers  have  not  only  been  fond  of 
stories,  but  they  have  been  fond  of 
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stories  about  parsons,  and  Sir  Harry 
Poland  has  a  brace  concerning  two 
chaplains.  A  young  one,  feeling  his  way 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  judge  before 
whom  he  had  to  preach  the  Assize 
sermon,  said — 

"  My  Lord,  may  I  ask  what  is  the 
appropriate  time  which  I  may  occupy 
in  my  address  ?  ” 

The  judge  answered — - 

“  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  leaning 
towards'*  mercy.  ’  ’ 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  died  at  a  great  old 
age.  He  continued  sitting  on  the  Bench 
when  he  was  not  only  old,  but  almost 
blind  and  deaf.  That,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  story  which  Sir 
Harry  Poland  recalls  about  him  and 
another  Vice-Chancellor,  Malins  by 
name. 

A  disappointed  litigant  threw  an  egg 
at  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  and,  thanks 
to  his  good  fortune,  it  missed  him. 

“  There  is  some  mistake  here,”  said 
Malins  with  a  quizzical  expression  in 
his  eye.  “  That  egg  must  have  been 
intended  for  my  brother  Bacon.” 

A  Treasury  for  After- 
Dinner  Speakers. 

Well,  now,  we  have  picked  some  of 
the  “  good  things  ”  from  half-a-dozen 
volumes  of  memories,  and  if  you  want 
more  stories,  then  get  a  book  specially 
built  out  of  them,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Knox, 
which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  issues  under 
the  title  Quotable  Anecdotes.  It  has 
anecdotes  for  all  occasions,  and  if 
anybody  has  a  speech  to  make  and 
wants  laughter,  then  almost  certainly 
the  right  tale  will  be  found  in  Quotable 
Anecdotes. 

A  good  Scotch  story  always  goes 
down,  even  with  an  English  audience, 
and  here  is  a  tale  which  seems  new  as 
well  as  good — 

"  Mr. — now  Lord — Balfour,  was  one 
day  strolling  near  his  Scottish  home  at 
Whittinghame,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  an  old  man  from  a  neighbouring 
village.  On  being  presented  with  a 
shilling,  the  man  whispered  to  Mr. 
Balfour — 

"  ‘  Mon,  dae  ye  ken  what  I’m  gaun 
to  tell  ye  ?  ’ 

No,’  replied  the  statesman. 

“  ‘  Well,’  was  the  rejoinder,  ‘  it’s 
gaun  tae  rain  seventy-twa  days.’ 

"  Mr.  Balfour,  thinking  to  have  a 
little  fun  with  him,  said — • 

"  ‘  That  cannot  be,  for  the  world 
was  entirely  flooded  in  forty  days.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  returned  the  old  fellow,  ‘  the 
world  wisna  sae  well  drained  then  as  it 
is  noo.’  ” 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  people 
tell  stories,  you  will  know  that  there  is 
generally  a  pause  after  a  Scotch  one, 
and  so  perhaps  we  had  better  make  a 
pause. 


J^s  civilisation  advances,  the 
earth  appears  to  lose  some¬ 
thing  every  decade  from  the 
beautiful  things  of  life.  It 
seems  as  though,  with  each 
man-made  advantage  that  we  gain,  we  lose  a  natural 
advantage  that  was  originally  bestowed  on  creation, 
free  gratis  for  all. 

I  quite  admit  that  we  need  all  the  advantages  man¬ 
kind  can  invent  and  make.  With  the  ever-increasing 
struggle  for  existence,  we  want  all  the  strength-savers 
and  fatigue-reducers  that  man’s  ingenious  brain  can 
devise.  But  there  is  one  question  that  arises  rather 
frequently  nowadays  among  thoughtful  people,  and  it 
is  this — 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  sacrifice  so  many  natural 
advantages  in  order  'to  gain  man-made  advantages  ? 
Why  can’t  we  have  both  ? 

This  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  affects  many 
departments  of  life.  It  is  impossible  in  one  short  article 
to  do  more  than  touch  on  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 
natural  advantages  that  we  are  fast  losing,  and  see 


how  far  it  is  possible  to  check 
its  vanishing  tendency,  or  to 
replace  that  which  we  are 
rapidly  losing.  1  am  anxious 
now  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  Empire  to  the  fact  that 
civilisation  is  fast  wiping  out  the  perfumes  of  Nature, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  counteract  this,  and 
done  with  this  definite  purpose  in  view,  by  every 
member  of  the  world’s  large  contingent  of  perfume- 
lovers,  the  scents  of  the  country-side  that  delighted  the 
more  intelligent  of  our  forefathers,  and  were  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  others,  will  become  lost  to 
the  world. 

^fhink  for  a  moment  of  the  scents  that  are  bound  to 
be  sacrificed  to  circumstances  and  civilisation. 

There  is  wood-smoke,  for  instance.  Most  of  us, 
fortunately,  have  met  at  one  time  or  another  in  the 
country  the  sweet  but  indescribable  odour  of  burning 
apple-wood.  There  is  no  other  scent  like  it — though, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  seldom  that  any  two  flower 
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The  scent  of  the  old-world  hayfield  is  gradually  disappearing  as  science  and  civilisation  advances. 
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or  woodland  odours  are  at  all  alike.  Nature  is  no  more 
limited  in  the  matter  of  scents  than  she  is  in  the  shape 
of  leaves  or  her  cloud  designs.  And  the  scent  of  burning 
apple-wood  is  different  from  the  scent  of  burning  pine- 
knots,  though  each  is  delightful  ;  and  the  smoke  from 
oak  twigs,  or  old  oak  driftwood,  is  another  species  of 
incense  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Yet,  since  wood  is  becoming  so  precious,  each  year 
finds  fewer  and  fewer  country  fires  able  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  burning  wood  ;  while  for  the  town-dweller, 
the  hearth-fire  itself  is  fast  being  extinguished  in  favour 
of  gas,  electricity,  hot-water  pipes,  or  the  anthracite 
stove.  I  know  it  can’t  be  helped.  Housework  must  be 
reduced  somehow.  But,  oh  !  what  we  lose  by  the 
exchange ! 

J|nother  sweet  scent  of  the  countryside  that  is  really 
disappearing — though,  perhaps,  not  as  far  gone  at 
present  as  the  scent  of  the  wood-fire — is  the  odour  (which 
is  really  a  mixture  of  several  odours)  commonly  described 
as  new-mown  hay.  One  needs  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  country  to  realise  how  this  most  delicious  scent 
is  vanishing,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation  in  the 
matter  of  agriculture. 

The  almond-like  perfume  that  has  always  been 
associated  with  hay-fields  is  largely  due  to  Sweet  Vernal 
grass  ( Anthoxanthum  odovatum ).  Many  town-dwellers 
who  do  not  see  the  fields  in  May  and  June,  when  they 
show  their  lovely  variety  of  blossoms  and  seeds,  think 
that  grass  is  much  the  same  everywhere.  Grass  will  be 


merely  a  carpet  of  green  blades  to  them,  with  nothing 
to  distinguish  one  blade  from  another.  Yet  there  are 
about  fifty  varieties  of  grass  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
English  meadows — I  have  found  that  number  myself 
in  the  fields  around  my  Flower-Patch  ;  and  probably 
there  are  more  that  I  have  not  found. 

And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all  grasses  do 
not  produce  the  same  scent  when  dried.  In  fact,  the 
majority  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  pronounced 
odour.  It  is  the  presence  of  Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
which  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  hayfield  of  the 
old-fashioned  type.  But  in  the  modern  up-to-date 
hayfield  this  may  be  entirely  absent. 

The  Sweet  Vernal  grass  is  not  the  only  plant  to  send 
out  a  lovely  greeting  from  the  hayfield  to  the  passer-by. 
There  are  several  others  that  sometimes  help.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  my  own  fields  I  used  to  have,  in 
addition  to  grass,  a  large  amount  of  the  white  clover. 
And  if  there  is  white  clover  anywhere  about,  no  one 
can  forget  it  at  blossoming  time,  for  it  fills  the  air 
with  honey  fragrance.  Then  I  also  had  some  melilot 
in  that  field — another  honey-scented  plant,  that  turns 
to  almond  essence  when  dried  in  the  sun.  There  was 
woodruff  at  the  lower  shady  end — no  need  for  me  to 
describe  what  woodruff  is  like  when  dried  !  The  very 
name  calls  up  a  host  of  scented  memories.  A  brook  runs 
down  one  side  of  this  field,  and  for  a  yard  on  either  side 
marsh  mint  grew  thickly — if  you  have  ever  stepped  on 
growing  mint  you  can  form  a  slight  idea  of  what  it  was  like 
when  the  mowers  reached  that  side  of  the  pasture.  At 
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the  top  it  was  dry  and  sunny,  and  here  wild  tansy 
grew ;  and  where  it  was  stony  and  the  grass  could  not 
do  much,  wild  thyme  flourished  on  the  rough  hot  ground 
— and  both  of  these  contributed  a  warm  aromatic  scent 
to  the  air,  and  the  quaint  little  Lady's-Tresses  ( Spiranthes 
spiralis)  added  further  delight  when  a  late  crop  was  taken 
off  the  meadows  in  August. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  lovely  plants  in  that 
field,  including  butterfly  orchises,  but  I  am  only  writing 
about  the  scented  flowers  ;  there  were  a  great  many  of 
these.  And  when  the  field  was  cut  for  hay  it  nearly  took 
one’s  breath  away  just  to  stand  and  feast  upon  the 
perfume- — and  it  was  a  veritable  feast  ! 

But  I  admit  that  the  scented  stuff  did  not  make  first- 
class  feed  for  cattle  !  And  it  would  have  scandalised  a 
modern  University-trained  agriculturist  !  Hence,  when 
the  war  came,  with  its  urgent  need  for  foodstuffs  for 
man  and  beast,  that  field  had  to  be  ploughed  up  and 
planted  with  oats.  The  world  needed  oats  at  the  time 
far  worse  than  it  needed  perfume,  and  most  of  the  scent¬ 
giving  plants  had  to  go  ! 

Since  then — as  oats  didn’t  do  at  all  well  in  that 
situation — the  field  has  been  re-sown  with  grass-seed. 
Only — and  this  is  a  point  to  be  noticed — it  isn’t  the  same 
kind  of  grass  as  before.  It  is  better  grass  (so  they  tell 
me),  and  more  desirable  for  cattle.  It  looks  very  good 
grass  ;  and  it  yields  a  good  hay  crop.  But  it  has  no  scent 
when  cut,  or  nothing  to  speak  of.  The  Sweet  Vernal  grass 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  legion  of  other  stuff  that  wasn’t 
grass,  but  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  old-fashioned 


new  -  mown  hay  scent)  is  missing,  and  will  never 
return. 

Now  what  took  place  in  my  fields  has  taken  place  all 
over  the  country — the  old  sweet-smelling  herbage  has 
been  cleared  away  or  ploughed  in,  and  a  better  feed- 
crop  substituted.  This  is  a  gain  to  the  food-producing 
capability  of  the  country — and  food  is  still  an  urgent 
need — but  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our  more  aesthetic  sense 
of  smell. 

Yet  another  scent  of  the  country-side  that  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  will  soon  be  extinct,  is  the  scent 
of  the  summer  rain  falling  on  the  dust  of  the  clean  country 
roads.  Yellow  sandy  lanes,  chalky  white  roads  winding 
like  ribbons  over  the  green  downs,  deep-lying  loamy 
lanes  set  between  high  hedges — all  these  are  fast  becoming 
one  even,  serviceable  surface  of  asphalt.  And  where  the 
tar  cauldron  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  motor  vehicle 
has,  and  track-marks  or  odours  of  petrol  take  all  from 
the  subtle  scent  that  used  to  rise  from  such  roads  when 
a  shower  fell,  or  the  dew  of  a  summer  night  damped 
both  road  and  hedgerow.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
asphalt  and  the  motor  vehicles  are  both  of  them  boons  ! 

0|ahen  there  are  the  hedgerows.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
these  were  liberal  providers  of  scent  for  the  wayfarer. 
Hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  and  Vild  rose — to  name  only 
three  of  many  inhabitants  of  the  roadside- — were 
proverbial  for  their  perfume,  which  they  flung  abroad 
with  the  utmost  lavishness  whether  the  season  were 
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My  cottage  garden  lay  bereft 
Of  all  its  summer  splendour. 

No  queenly  roses  raised  their  heads 
With  blushes  warm  and  tender. 
Spring's  fairy  blooms  were  far  behind. 
And  autumn's  golden  glory 
Had  faded  out,  and  left  instead 
A  garden  bare  and  hoary. 


good  or  bad.  Just  to  say  over  their  names  is  to  conjure 
up  dreams  of  beauty  and  sweetness. 

But  where  are  they  now  ?  How  much  scent  of 
hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  or  wild 
rose  floats  over  the  countryside 
.  to-day  ?  Only  a  very  small 
amount  in  comparison  with  pre¬ 
war  days. 

In  most  rural  districts  the 
authorities,  wisely,  demand  that 
all  hedges  bordering  public  roads 
or  lanes  shall  be  kept  cut  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  enable  motorists 
to  see  over  the  tops  and  round 
the  corners.  This  is  a  most 
necessary  rule  ;  for  lack  of  it  in 
the  past  many  a  serious  accident 
has  taken  place.  A  tangled  mass 
of  honeysuckle,  or  clematis,  or 
waving  branches  of  hawthorn — 

•  at  the  wrong  place — may  be  the 
cause  of  fatal  collisions,  if  they 
impede  the  chauffeur’s  view. 

Nevertheless,  this  cutting  of 
thousands  of  hedges  all  the 
country  over  has  taken  much  of 
the  sweetness  and  delight  from 
the  country  air.  It  is  true  that 
the  roots  of  hawthorn,  honey¬ 
suckle,  wild  rose,  and  clematis 
still  remain,  but  their  bloom  is 
gone  and  with  it  their  perfume. 

Here  and  there  an  enterprising 
spray,  that  has  managed  to  dodge 
the  billhook  of  the  hedger,  throws 
out  a  blossom  triumphantly  and 
smiles  cheeringly  at  the  passer-by. 

But  the  myriads  that  used  to  scent  the  summer  air  are 
gone,  never  to  return,  and  the  world  is  considerably  the 
poorer  in  consequence. 

fuming  to  towns,  we  find  most  of  the  old-time  scents 
have  completely  vanished,  having  been  enveloped 
by  the  mass  of  ever-growing  population.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  many  of  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities  were 
composed  of  beautiful  homes  set  in  lovely  gardens. 
Some  of  the  London  suburbs,  for  instance,  such  as 
Hampstead,  Hendon,  Sydenham,  and  Croydon,  were 
ablaze  with  well-kept  flower  gardens,  which  filled  the 
air  with  thoughts  of  heliotrope  and  syringas,  lilacs  and 
wistaria. 

But  the  war  and  the  crushing  taxation  have  made 
it  next  to  impossible  for  such  gardens  to  be  maintained 
nowadays.  The  upkeep  of  such  houses  and  grounds  is 
beyond  the  purse  of  any  but  war  profiteers,  and  the  lovely 
old  places  have  been  converted  into  flats  ;  or,  like  John 
Ruskin’s  dear  old  house  on  Herne  Hill,  turned  into 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  about  the  grounds. 

And  the  gardens  are  no  longer  laid  out  with  heliotrope, 
mignonette,  and  the  old-fashioned  roses  that  knew  what 
was  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  scent,  and  provided 
it  generously.  No  longer  are  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries  scenting  the  air  of  kitchen-gardens  all  round 
London.  The  laburnums  and  mountain-ash  trees  have 
been  cut  down  to  give  more  light  in  the  flat  kitchens. 
All  quite  necessary  too.  But  it  has  thus  come  about 


“I  cannot  find  a  blossom  now,” 

I  murmured,  in  my  sadness. 

“  The  flowers  all  gone,  its  charm  is  dead. 

My  garden  has  no  gladness. 

Dead  rotting  leaves  are  all  that’s  left. 

And  withered  sticks  are  lying 
Where  once  sweet  scents  and  beauty  reigned, 
Alas,  my  garden’s  dying  ! 

“Poor,  sorry  thing,  at  least  I  may 
Remove  your  withered  branches; 

That  you  may  be  in  readiness 
When  joyous  spring  advances. 

Your  hardened  soil  with  spade  and  trowel 
May  soften  and  turn  under, 

That  she  may  find  a  waiting  plot 
To  work  her  fairest  wonder.” 

So,  when  the  heart’s  dull  winter’s  here. 

And  bitter  winds  are  blowing; 

When  only  withered  hopes  are  strewn 
Where  once  bright  dreams  were  glowing. 
It’s  well  to  gather  up  our  tools. 

And  have  our  plot  well  tended 
When  joy  steals  softly  back  again. 

And  sorrow’s  reign  is  ended. 

Olive  Margaret  Russell. 


that  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities  no  longer  contribute 
anything  in  the  way  of  perfume,  or  natural  beauty,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  often  go  farther ‘afield 

in  search  of  such  delights. 

It  is  true  that  public  parks 
are  more  plentiful  now  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  areas  occupied  by  lovely 
gardens  in  the  past  were  far 
greater  than  those  now  occupied 
by  our  parks.  And  in  any  case, 
even  the  best  of  our  parks  do  not 
cultivate  as  many  flowers  to  the 
acre  as  were  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  they  have  replaced. 


Tphere  is  yet  another  branch  of 
civilisation  which  is  depriving 
the  world  of  the  scent  of  flowers, 
and  that  is  the  present-day 
method  of  seeking  to  improve 
the  form  and  colouring  of  certain 
flowers  at  the  expense  of  their 
perfume.  Nature  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  in  her  manner  of  re¬ 
warding  man’s  efforts  to  improve 
upon  her  original  work.  If  we 
want  larger  flowers,  and  strive 
to  secure  these  by  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  we  get  the  larger  flowers 
in  due  course,  but  we  get  fewer 
of  them  in  proportion  as  their 
size  increases.  We  may  desire 
to  get  a  different  shape  or  a  more 
intense  colour,  and  Nature  per¬ 
mits  these  changes  to  come  about, 
but  the  scent  will  possibly  be  decreased,  or  the  strength 
of  the  plant  may  be  lessened. 

It  seems  as  though  Nature  set  a  limit  and  said — 

“  You  may  do  what  you  like  within  these  lines,  but 
you  cannot  overstep  them  ;  what  you  gain  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  you  must  sacrifice  in  another.” 

The  result  of  this  is  seen  with  many  of  our  most  popular 
flowers.  How  often  one  takes  a  "  sniff  ”  at  some  beautiful 
rose  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  delicious  scent,  only  to  be 
disappointed  i  The  perfumes  of  rose,  carnation,  musk, 
mignonette,  and  several  other  flowers  that  formerly 
were  valued  for  their  scents,  are  disappearing  (or  have 
entirely  gone)  from  the  highly-cultivated  varieties  ;  and 
our  gardens,  in  consequence,  are  losing  some  of  their 
greatest  charm.  It  is  desirable  to  have  improved 
varieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  when 
the  improvement  annuls  some  of  the  finest  characteristics 
of  the  plant. 

"  |gut  how  can  I  help  in  this  matter  ?  ”  is  the  natural 
question  of  the  reader. 

The  average  individual,  such  as  you  and  I,  can  best 
help  in  this  case  by  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  make  up 
for  some  of  the  lost  scents  by  producing  others  equally 
desirable.  We  cannot  reinstate  the  old-time  hay- 
fields  ;  we  cannot  bring  back  those  lovely  homes  and 
gardens  that  clustered  just  outside  the  big  cities.  But 
at  least  we  can  see  to  it  that  our  smaller  gardens,  or 
window-boxes  even,  if  we  live  in  a  flat,  contribute  some- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  perfume  to  the  district.  If  every 
window-ledge  and  every  garden  grew  some  sweet-smelling 
flowers  and  specialised  in  perfume,  the  world  would  soon 
be  a  different  place  so  far  as  odours  are  concerned. 

A  number  of  my  readers  will  want  to  experiment  in 
this  direction,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  a  few  bulbs  ;  and  if  you  do  so 
at  once,  you  will  soon  have  something  to  rejoice  your 
heart,  even  while  the  days  are  dull. 

Hyacinths  are  very  inexpensive.  Four  or  six  bulbs  will 
be  enough  for  most  people  indoors,  while  for  out-doors 
two  or  three  dozen 'will  rejoice  your  neighbours  as  well 
as  yourselves. 

Another  sweet-scented  little  flower,  that  ought  to  be 
far  more  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present,  is  the  yellow 
jonquil.  These,  again,  are  cheap,  and  the  perfume  is 
particularly  sweet.  These  can  be  planted  now. 

Another  flower  that  deserves  more  attention  is  the 
yellow  ranunculus.  It  has  a  pleasant  scent,  and  lasts 
about  three  weeks  in  water  after  being  cut ;  hence  it  is 
a  splendid  flowerdor  cutting  ;  also  it  blooms  early.  This 
should  be  planted  at  once.  These  will  be  sufficient  in 
the  way  of  bulbs  for  those  with  limited  garden-space, 
though  the  bluebell  can  be  added  if  you  have  room. 

Then  there  are  the  sweetly-perfumed  spring  plants, 
which  should  be  planted  now.  Specialise  on  wall¬ 
flowers  if  space  is  scarce.  Violets  will  not  grow  every - 
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where  ;  but  when  they  do  approve  of  their  situation, 
they  let  the  world  know  it  ! 

If  you  have  room  for  shrubs,  always  have  a  mountain- 
asl)  ;  this  gives  you  flowers  and  berries  too.  Lilacs  and 
syringas  are  so  very  easy  to  grow,  and  they  repay  one 
lavishly  in  scent.  A  may-tree  also  is  a  great  possession. 
All  these  can  be  planted  now. 

I  have  not  space  this  month  to  name  all  the  easily- 
grown  scented  flowers  ;  but  I  must  name  two  that  ought 
to  be  in  every  garden. 

Sweet  alyssum  will  grow  anywhere,  and  I  know  of 
no  plant  which  gives  so  much  perfume  for  a  sixpenny 
packet  of  seed  !  It  is  a  wonderfully  thrifty  little  plant, 
and  most  enterprising.  Give  it  a  trial,  if  you  haven’t 
done  so  already — but  take  care  that  you  get  the  white 
scented  variety,  as  this,  again,  has  suffered  from  "  im¬ 
provements.”  Sow  sweet  alyssum  in  the  spring. 

The  other  plant  I  would  urge  you  to  have  is  lavender. 
But  of  this  I  have  already  written  in  this  magazine. 
I  mention  it  again,  because  now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
young  plants,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  nursery¬ 
man. 

And  one  other  point  is  worth  noting.  When  you 
purchase  new  roses  or  carnations,  insist  on  having  scented 
varieties.  This  will  encourage  the  growers  to  cultivate 
such,  for  the  supply  is  invariably  regulated  by  the 
demand. 
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Suggestions  such 
as  those  shown 
here  will  probably 
be  helpful  as  the 
Christmas  season 
draws  on.  All 
the  Dolls’  things 
on  this  page  can 
be  made  without 
much  trouble,  and 
with  very  little 
expense. 


Dolls’  hats  are 
very  easy  to  make. 
Directions  appear 
in  Stitcheky 
No.  45. 


The  two  garments 
below  are  only 
part  of  a  set  in 
Stitchery  No. 
42.  The  full  set 
consists  of  Vest, 
Frock,  Coat, 
Overalls,  Hat  and 
Gloves. 


From  ‘  ‘  Stitchery  ’ 
No.  42. 


A  Pattern  (No. 
9784)  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  set 
of  furniture  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  5<f., 
postage  extra. 


STITCHERY  is 

price  6d.  net ;  by 
post  7d.  from  the 
Office  of  this 
Magazine. 


Dolls’  furniture 
is  always  popular 
with  the  small 
girl,  and  this  set, 
which  is  described 
in  Stitchery 
No.  45,  is  especi¬ 
ally  pretty.  The 
same  issue  of 
Stitchery  con¬ 
tains  a  charming 
set  made  in  wood. 


From  “  Stitchery  ”  No.  45. 


THREE  DOLLS’  HATS  MADE  IN  PLAITED  RAFFIA. 
From  “  Stitchery  ”  No.  45. 


A  SETTEE  AND  STOOL. 

Pattern  No.  9784. 


From 

“  Stitchery  ” 
No.  45. 


TWO  CHAIRS  AND  A  TABLE. 

Pattern  978  t. 
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©ms  Christmas 

©ur  next  issue  will  be  a  Special 
Enlarged  Christmas  Number. 

It  seems  quite  like  old  times  to 
get  back  to  a  big  Christmas 
Number ;  for  we  have  not  been 
able  to  add  anything  to  our 
December  number  since  1917 — 
and  even  that  was  only  a  matter 
of  eight  pages  added  to  a  fifty- 
six  page  magazine,  so  acute  was 
the  paper  shortage. 

Now,  however,  we  are  making 
our  Christmas  Number  ninety- 
six  pages  in  all,  i.e.,  a  thirty -two 
page  supplement  added  to  our 
ordinary  sixty-fbur  '  page  part. 

In  addition  to  these  extra  pages 
of  text,  there  will  be  two  beau¬ 
tiful  coloured  plates  inside  the 
part,  which  every  girl  will  want 
to  frame.  These  are  entitled — 

“  The  Christmas  Fairy,” 
from  a  painting  by  P.  B.  Hickling ;  and 

“  The  Cottage  of  Our  Dreams,” 

from  a  painting  by  C.  J.  Vine. 

The  cover  design  of  our  Christmas  Number  has  been 
specially  painted  for  us  by  Elizabeth  Earnshaw ;  it 
is  entitled — 

“  Gathering  the  Christmas  Holly.” 

Undoubtedly  our  Christmas  pictures  will  be  among  the 
loveliest  produced  this  season. 

J|nd  now  about  the  letterpress.  I  have  frequently 
had  letters  from  readers  asking  if  I  will  tell  them 
where  they  can  procure  a  book  I  mentioned  in  Between 
the  Larch-Woods  and  the  Weir  (also  I  have  quoted  from  it 
in  this  magazine),  entitled  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  and  on  each  occasion  1 
have  had  to  tell  them,  regretfully,  that  it  is  out  of 
print.  I  have  a  copy — and  only  one — which  has  been 
borrowed  so  many  times  that  its  constitution  threatens 
to  give  way !  But  it  is  always  the  first  book  certain 
friends  ask  for  when  they  come  to  visit  me  at  my 
Flower  Patch  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  tired, 
busy,  over-worked  people  sit  down  to  read  it  the  very 
first  afternoon. 

Why  ? 

I  don’t  think  I  can  explain  its  charm  in  a  para¬ 
graph.  But  it  is  a  book  to  take  one  far  away  from 
the  worries,  the  struggles,  and  the  sordidness  of  much 
that  is  inseparable  from  City  life.  There  is  no  plot, 
no  excitement.  It  is  merely  the  record  of  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  simple  country  woman  living  in  a  New 
England  fishing  village,  who  made  her  living  by 
gathering  herbs.  Yet  I  have  seen  scores  of  tired  people 
refreshed  simply  by  reading  it. 

And  because  I  feel  sure  it  is  just  the  book  that  the 
majority  of  our  readers  will  enjoy — those  who  love  the 
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out-doors,  the  sweet  -  smelling 
herbs,  and  the  unspoilt  side  of 
village  life — I  have  made  special 
arrangements  with  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  the  English  publisher,  and 
Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Co.,  the  American  publishers,  to 
issue  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs  as  the  special  Supplement 
to  our  Christmas  Number.  I 
know  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  girls  and  women  of  to-day 
will  be  glad  to  possess  this  most 
charming  prose-poem — for  it  is 
really  that — and  will  treasure 
this  as  a  book  to  read  and  re¬ 
read  again. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  was  one  of  that 
little  group  of  writers  who  (like 
Mary  E.  Wilkins),  showed  us  the 
beauty  of  New  England  land¬ 
scape  and  the  sterling  quality 
of  the  New  England  villages.  One  of  Miss  Jewett’s 
most  famous  stories  was  The  King  of  Folly  Island, 
though  for  homely  appeal  and  delightful  out -door 
freshness  it  cannot  compare  with  her  much  longer 
story,  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

The  story  is  being  illustrated  by  L.  Pern  Bird,  who 
has  visited  New  England,  and  knows  the  background  of 
the  story  well. 

Please  place  your  order  early  for  our  enlarged  Christ¬ 
mas  Number,  as  we  anticipate  an  especially  big  run  on 
this  issue,  on  account  of  this  story,  so  scarce  to  get  hold 
of  anywhere  since  it  went  out  of  print.  Our  December 
Number — the  enlarged  Christmas  Number — will  be 
is.  6d.  net. 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  of  this  number 
will  be  a  very  pretty  section  of  Picture  Pages,  showing 
all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts. 

Fiction  will  be  prominent.  A  story  all  dog-lovers  will 
revel  in  is  “  Noelle,”  by  Juliet  Wilbur  Tomkins,  which 
is  being  illustrated  by  Elsie  Wood  and  Persis  Kirmse. 

“No  Presents  this  Year  l”  by  Margaret  Morrison, 
illustrated  by  Ernest  Prater,  will  strongly  appeal  to 
the  business-girl. 

A  long  instalment  of  "  The  Redfields,”  by  Grace  S. 
Richmond,  everyone  will  be  looking  for,  of  course. 
And  Fay  Inchfawn  continues  her  account  of  ‘‘The 
Adventures  of  a  Homely  Woman,”  with  a  chapter  on 
"  Janes  I  have  Known.” 

Our  enlarged  Christmas  Number  will  be  on  sale  on 
November  25th,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  price 
will  be  is.  61 1.  net.  Please  place  your  order  with  your 
bookseller  or  newsagent  at  once.  There  is  certain  to 
be  a  very  great  demand  for  this  issue,  and  once  the 
edition  is  exhausted,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us, 
probably,  to  reprint.  I  should  be  sorry  if  our  regular 
subscribers  were  disappointed  and  unable  to  get  this 
December  part  through  ordering  too  late,  as  not 
only  will  they  lose  the  instalments  of  the  serials,  but 
they  will  miss  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs — a  book 
I  want  everyone  to  like  as  much  as  I  do  myself. 


The  late  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  whose  delightful 
story,  “The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,” 

*we  are  publishing  as  a  Supplement  to  our 
Special  Enlarged  Christmas  Number. 

Photo  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co. 
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1T©m  WMstl«d  Sewn  tli® 
Stee®t  I 

You  whistled  on  your  way  last  night 
Along  the  city  street  : 

And  those  few  bars  of  courage-lilt 
Rose  like  a  clarion  sweet  ! 

For  some  were  tired  and  some  were  clad 
In  moody-heart  array, 

Until  you  whistled  down  the  street 
And  drove  old  care  away  ! 

Why  did  you  whistle  ?  For  I  guess 
You  have  your  troubles  too  ! 

You  have  your  bits  of  worry  when 
You  doubt  what  you  can  do  ! 

But  there — you  whistled  and  we  heard, 

_ And,  through  the  mirk  and  gloam, 

We  gripped  your  plucky  cheerfulness 
And,  heartened,  took  it  home  ! 

L.  G. 


Of  all  professions,  if  I  had 
liberty  of  choice,  1  would 
choose  to  be  a  gardener ; 
and  if  nobody  would  have 
me  in  that  capacity  I  would 
like  to  be  a  goose-girl,  and 
sit  in  the  greenest  of  fields 
minding  those  delightfully 
plump  placid  geese,  whiter 
and  more  leisurely  than  the 
clouds  on  a  calm  summer 
morning,  their  very  waddle 
in  its  lazy  deliberation 
soothing  and  salutary  to  a 
fretted  spirit  that  has  been 
too  long  on  the  stretch.  The 
fields  geese  feed  in  are  so 
specially  charming,  so  green 
and  low-lying,  with  little 
clumps  of  trees  and  bushes, 

and  a  pond  or  boggy  bit  ! - - - 

of  ground  somewhere  near, 

and  a  profusion  of  those  delicate  field  flowers  that 
look  so  lovely  growing,  and  are  so  unsatisfactory  and 
fade  so  quickly  if  you  try  to  arrange  them  in  your 
room. 

For  six  months  of  the 
year  I  would  be  happier 
than  any  queen  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  minding 
the  fat  white  things.  I 
would  begin  in  April 
with  the  kingcups,  and 
leave  off  in  September 
with  the  blackberries, 
and  I  would  keep  one 
eye  on  the  geese  and 
one  on  the  volume  of 
Wordsworth  I  should 
have  with  me,  and  I 
would  be  present  in 
this  way  at  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  months,  the 
first  three  all  white  and 
yellow,  and  the  last 
three  gorgeous  with  the 
lupin  fields  and  the 
blues  and  purples  and 
crimsons  that  clothe 
the  hedges  and  ditches 
in  a  wonderful  variety 
of  ,  shades,  and  dye  the 
grass  near  the  water  in 
great  patches. 

Then  in  October  I 
would  shut  up  my 
Wordsworth,  go  back 
to  civilised  life,  and 
probably  assist  at  the 
eating  of  the  geese  one 

J-V.P  n+Upr  a  mollie  AND  JOHNNIE  selwyn  with  their 

alter  tne  otner,  witn  a  ponies  “brownie”  and  “biscuit.” 


proper  thankfulness  fc  r 
the  amount  of  edification  I 
had  from  first  to  last  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them  .—From 

“  The  Solitary  Summer ,”  by  the 
Author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger - 
man  Garden 


TB&e  T&l®  ©i  tla© 
Mount&ira  Tarn. 

Majestic  sits  the  Peak,  and 
lone — 

But  torrents  gush  beneath 
his  throne  ; 

A  very  rivalry  of  streams 

Rouses  the  land  from  idle 
dreams. 

They  leap  by  crag,  they 
rush  by  glen, 

They  hurry  down  to  haunts 
of  men  ; 

Their  song  the  wondering 
valley  fills, 


Their  praises  echo  round  the  hills 
That  aye  repeat  their  rapturous  story 
Of  the  wild  Peak  in  all  his  glory  ! 


Photo  by 
Photofiress. 


A  mountain  lakelet, 
that,  alas  ! 

To  swell  the  chorus 
may  not  pass, 

High  bosomed  in  the 
hills  there  lies, 

And  sees  the  Peak  in 
splendour  rise, 

Now  marks  the  flush  of 
dawn,  and  now 
The  sunset  crimson 
tinge  his  brow, 
Unscathed  ’mid  storms 
beholds  him  frown, 
Or  glisten  ’neath  a 
starry  crown. 

But  once  her  waters 
crystalline 

Wore  a  most  dark  dis¬ 
tressful  mien, 

Her  limpid  wave,  in 
verdure  framed, 

Lay  dreary,  silent,  and 
ashamed  ; 

Till  the  sorrows  of  her 
heart  long  pent 
Found  utterance  in  this 
dire  lament — 

“  1  love  thee,  O  my 
king,  I  love  ! 

But  my  allegiance  ne’er 
may  prove, 

No  wave  of  mine  may 
tunefully  go 
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ices  xrosa,  a 


THE  HON.  PHYLLIS  ASTOR,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  LORD 
AND  LADY  ASTOR,  ON  HER  HORSE  “PATCH.” 
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Scarce  in  her  bliss  the  lake 
could  stir, 

All  Heaven  seemed  shining 
down  On  her. - A.  G.  Robbins. 


T!a©  M mm<H  s 
Qsatst 

A  moon  in  a  quiet  sky, 

A  wind  where  an  angel 
trod, 

The  sea,  and  the  trackless 
moor, 

And  the  voice  of  God. 

A  light-flecked  cloud  in  the 
blue, 

The  scent  of  a  flower  in  the 
sod, 

A  spirit  alone  with  the 
night, 

With  the  night  and  God. 

Better  than  walls  of  stone, 

The  purple  tent  of  heaven, 

Where,  under  the  kind  stars, 
lies 

A  world  forgiven  ! 


To  hymn  thy  majesty  below  ! 

Thro’  praise  of  mine  no  foot  shall  climb, 
No  mortal  seek  thy  height  sublime, 

Thy  favour  sure  will  soon  for- 


The  useless  little  mountain 
lake  !  ” 


A  moon  and  a  quiet  sky, 
A  stir  where  an  angel  trod, 

In  the  calm  a  still,  small  voice — 

Of  God  !  Of  God  ! — AnnieS.  IValpes. 


Tenderly  spake  the  Peak  :  “  My 
child, 

No  worthless  loiterer  ’mid  the 
wild  ! 

But,  best  and  nearest  of  my 
friends. 

Thy  privilege  _  by  far  tran¬ 
scends 

All  others  !  What  !  thou  hast 
not  guessed  ? 

My  form  is  imaged  on  thy 
breast  ! 

A  welcome  picture  to  the  eye 

Of  way-worn  travellers  toiling 
by. 

Thou  art  my  mirror  fair  and 
clear — 

For  this  I  keep  thee  ’prisoned 
here  ! 

No  stream  that  wanders  blithe 
and  free 

Could  give  such  likeness  back 
to  me  ! 

Henceforth  art  willing  to  be 
still, 

And  thus  thy  king’s  behest 
fulfil  ?  ” 


ROSEMARY  VILLIARS,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF 
LADY  VJLLIERS,  ON  HER  PONY  cc  SANDY.” 
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F®s?  £Sa®  Mant®Ipi®c®  ©§  tla® 
MespttaM®. 

Because  thou  com’st,  a  weary  guest, 
Unto  my  tent,  I  bid  thee  rest. 

This  cruse  of  oil,  this  skin  of  wine. 
These  tamarinds  and  dates  are  thine, 

An  Arab  Verse 


Top-Hat  Cookery. 

The  Institute  of  Hygiene  has  set 
its  mark  of  approval  on  Top-Hat 
cookery,  by  awarding  it  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  added  digestibility  which 
its  methods  confer  on  the  food 
stuffs  entrusted  to  it.  You  may 
wonder  why  its  quaint  name  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  until  I  tell 
you  that  the  principal  factor  in 
connection  with  it  is  the  saucepan 
lid,  shaped  like  a  low  top-hat,  and 
so  constructed  with  a  flat  brim 
as  to  permit  of  no  particle  of  steam 
escaping  between  it  and  the  saucepan 
over  which  it  is  placed.  This  means  that 
the  whole  of  the  steam  generated  is  kept 
circulating  within  the  hat,  that  which 
condenses  on  its  sides  falling  back  into 
the  pan,  and  thus  conserving  the  full 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  liquor  or 
gravy  which  will  eventually  be  served 
up. 

This  suppression  of  steam-leakage 
from  the  lid  implies  a  decreased  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel,  since  the  pot  can  be 
kept  at  the  required  degree  of  heat  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  gas,  and  the  food 
can  be  thoroughly  cooked  in  a  smaller 
amount  of  time,  in  fact,  a  pin-point  of 
gas  will  keep  it  going  when  once  the 
pan  has  been  brought  to  boiling  or 
simmering  point.  For  the  woman  who 
has  all  her  chores  to  perform,  the  top- 
hat  method  has  other  virtues,  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  steam,  leading  to  a 
constant  and  even  supply  of  liquid,  rules 
out  the  necessity  for  recurring  attention 
and  replenishment.  The  top  of  the  hat 
serves  as  a  plate-warmer,  or,  turned 
upside  down  and  placed  within  a  pan, 
as  a  double-boiler  for  porridge  or 
milk. 

Where  a  kitchen  is  adjacent  to  a 
living-room,  the  top-hot  lid  proves 
a  good  friend  by  preventing  all  smell 
of  cooking  .penetrating  beyond  the 
culinary  domain,  since  no  steam 
makes  its  escape,  neither  can  the 
aroma ;  nor  can  steam  rest  on  walls 
or  furniture  to  damage  their  surface. 

In  the  small  size  the  lid  costs  3s. 

Genuine  “Home  Made”  Christmas 
Pudding  and  Mincemeat. 

Now  that  Christmas  is  within 
measurable  distance,  the  head  of  the 
housewife  often  begins  to  ache  with 
the  thought  of  all  that  has  to  be 
done  to  promote  the  festive  feeling 
that  is  so  essential,  and  a  feeling  we 
would  none  of  us  be  without,  yet 
which,  alas  !  entails  such  a  huge 
amount  of  extra  work  and  planning 
by  the  mistress  of  the  household. 

It  is  inevitable  that  food  must  have 


a  large  amount  of  consideration  ;  young 
people  have  hearty  appetites,  and  we 
all  love  to  be  hospitable. 

But  what  a  time  the  puddings  and  the 
mincemeat  do  take  ! 

Now  if  you  want  some  real  home-made 
Christmas  puddings  and  mincemeat, 
made  with  the  very  best  ingredients, 
and  as  delicious  as  any  you  have  ever 
tasted,  write  to  the  Editor  for  the  address 
of  a  lady  who  is  making  a  speciality  of 
providing  the  genuine  article — much  to 
the  relief  of  busy  mothers  who  find  life 
not  nearly  long  enough  for  all  they  want 
to  do  just  now.  You  can  get  puddings 
made  to  any  size  you  like  ;  they  can  be 
rich  (for  company),  or  plainer  (for  the 
household  with  children).  They  can  be 
sent  to  any  address.  Only,  you  must 
give  your  order  well  in  advance,  as  at 
least  three  weeks’  notice  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  orders. 

This  lady  started  making  Christmas 
puddings  and  mincemeat  for  sale  only 
last  year,  and  so  great  was  her  suc.cess, 
and  so  excellent  the  items  she  sent  out, 
that  orders  are  coming  in  thick  and  fast 
this  year.  Therefore,  if  you  feel  it  would 
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be  a  boon  to  you  to  get  your 
Christmas  puddings  made  for  you, 
send  your  orders  at  once.  The 
Editor  will  supply  you  with  the 
address;  and  when  writing  to  the 
maker  for  prices,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  4  to  send  her  a  stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  for  reply.  She 
cannot  reply  unless  this  courtesy 
is  observed. 

A  Useful 
Adaptor. 

When  a  room  is  not  fitted  with  a 
plug-and-socket  arrangement  for  the 
various  electric  appliances,  such  as  the 
electric  kettle,  the  toaster,  and  the  iron, 
which  are  only  to  be  called  into  use 
occasionally,  there  is  often  some  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  bringing  the  lighting 
pendant  into  requisition  for  the  purpose. 
To  meet  this  occasion  a  "  two-way 
adaptor,”  called  the  “Magnet,”  has  been 
invented,  which  provides  two  outlets, 
one  for  the  devices  such  as  I  have 
enumerated,  the  other  for  control  by  the 
lighting  switch.  The  price  of  this  accom¬ 
modating  little  concern  is  5 s.  qd. 

For  a  Sagging 
Bed. 

A  wire  mattress  may  be  a  hygienic 
substitute  for  the  wooden  laths  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  ancestors  as  a  basis  for 
their  slumbers  ;  but  it  has  a  distinct 
fly  in  its  ointment  in  the  shape  of  an 
incurable  predilection  for  sagging  in  its 
centre.  Various  devices  have  been 
invented  by  the  ingenious  for  cicum¬ 
venting  this  tendency,  but  perhaps  the 
most  .efficient  is  the  latest,  known  as  the 
“  Nersag,”  which  is  in  the  form  of 
parallel  rows  of  spiral  springs,  attached 
to  a  frame,  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
of  easy  fitment  below  the  woven 
wires.  The  attachment  is  made  in 
as  many  as  five  different  measure¬ 
ments,  and  ranges  in  price  from 
13s.  6 d. 

An  Ingenious 
Ladder. 

Most  housewives  suffer  from  a 
household  ladder  which  is  just  too 
short  to  permit  of  their  reaching  in 
comfort  such  elevated  regions  as  the 
ceiling  cornice,  or  of  their  lending  it 
to  workmen  who  may  have  a  small 
job  to  perform  to  the  exterior  of  the 
house.  To  supersede  the  old-style 
ladder,  one  has  been  invented  which 
is  convertible  from  a  double-ladder 
into  a  tall  single  one,  by  means  of 
bringing  into  action  a  heavy  un¬ 
breakable  steel  hinge,  which  locks 
the  two  portions  into  one  firm  steady 
whole  of  double  the  height.  These 
new  step  -  ladders  are  made  in  a 
number  of  measurements,  the  smallest 


(of  6  ft.)  being  priced  at  15s.  For 
window-cleaning  a  ladder  of  this  de¬ 
scription  proves  a  real  assistance. 

A  Spring-Strainer. 

For  is.  you  may  have  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out  your  tea  free  of  tea-leaves, 
and  without  the  risk  of  splashing  your 
tea-cloth  from  a  hand  strainer.  For  this 
sum  will  buy  you  one  of  the  neat  new 
Spring-Strainers,  that  are  just  a  band 
of  flexible  metal  with  a  circular  per¬ 
forated  disc  affixed  in  the  centre.  You 
have  only  to  bend  the  band  round,  slip 
it  inside  the  teapot  with  the  disc  covering 
the  entry  to  the  spout,  and  not  a  ghost 
of  a  tea-leaf  will  be  able  to  escape  into 
your  teacup. 

A  Cool  Knob. 

How  many  times  have  I  not  been 
tempted  to  picturesque  language  on 
account  of  nothing  more  provocative 
than  a  hot  knob  on  the  lid  of  a  boiling 
kettle  !  For  the  sufn  of  2 s.  6 d.  you  can 
be  immune  from  all  such  risk,  for  this 
will  buy  you  an  improved  temper¬ 
preserving  kettle  with  a  heat-resisting 
knob,  placed  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
lid,  just  below  the  handle,  but  tactfully 
at  one  side,  where  it  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  your  fingers.  Kettles,  what 
with  their  whistling  to  tell  us  they’re 
ready,  and  their  consideration  for  one’s 
fuel  and  feelings,  are  really  the  most 
exemplary  of  our  pots  and  pans  now¬ 
adays. 

An  Improved 
Saucepan. 

If  you  are  fond  of  purees,  but  dislike 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  prepare  the 
vegetables,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
saucepan  which  is  made  to  accommodate 
a  sieve  within  its  interior.  As  soon  as  the 
vegetables  have  grown  sufficiently  soft, 
the  sieve  is  brought  into  operation  and  a 
smooth  vegetable  mash  is  produced  with 
a  few  turns.  Sieves  of  three  different 
sizes  of  mesh  are  provided  with  the  pan, 
so  that,  according  to  the  dish  one  is 
preparing,  one  can  vary  the  degree  to 
which  the  vegetables  are  reduced.  The 
price  of  the  saucepan  with  its  attendant 
sieves  is  7 s.  6 d. 

Fixing  the  Eiderdown. 

One  of  the  minor  ills  to  which  a  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  is  heir,  is  that  of  waking 
up  on  a  chilly  night  to  find  that  the 
eiderdown  has  seen  fit  to  slide  off  one’s 
reclining  form  on  to  the  floor.  The 
“  Eiderfix  ”  is  a  neat  little  contrivance, 
priced  at  isr,  which  keeps  it  in  its  due 
place,  no  matter  what  nightmare  may 
cause  you  to  pitch  and  toss  during  your 
slumbers.  It  just  fixes  the  quilt  to  the 
bedclothes  without  injuring  them  in  any 
way. 

To  Clean  the  Doorsteps  from 
the  Perpendicular. 

As  a  conscientious  housewife,  I  have 
an  incurable  dislike  of  asking  anyone  to 
perform  a  job  which  I  should  strongly 


object  to  carrying  out  myself.  The 
whitening  of  the  front  doorsteps  on  hands 
and  knees  is  one  such  operation,  hence 
I  am  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  handled  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  called 
the  "  One-minute  Step- 
cleaner,”  and  which 
gives  you  nice  white 
steps  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  either  for  bending 
your  back  or  soiling  your 
hands.  It  costs  2 s.  6 d., 
ancLis  known  as  "  Quick- 
wite .”  It  makes  a 
step-girl  a  superfluous 
extravagance. 

A  Dust-Pan  which  is  also 
a  Kitchen  Tidy. 

The  more  offices  a 
household  appliance  is 
capable  of  performing, 
the  more  desirable  does 
it  prove  itself  in  the 
household  where  space 
discourages  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  impedimenta. 

The  “Perphecto”  long- 
handled  dust-scoop 
(which  enables  you,  like 
the  step-whitener  afore¬ 
said,  to  achieve  your 
end  in  the  vertical  atti¬ 
tude)  is  so.  constructed 
that  when  it  is  hung  from  its  hook  on 
the  kitchen  or  scullery  wall,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  converts  itself  into  a  wide-mouthed 
tidy  into  which  all  theKousehold  rubbish 
can  be  dropped  to  await  its  final  ejection 
into  the  dustbin.  In  addition  to  its 
fatigue .  eliminating  virtues,  this  scoop 
has  the  merit  of  being  so  shaped  that 
its  lip  is  always  flush  with  the  floor,  in 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  type  of  dustpan, 
that  for  some  reason,  best  known  to 
itself,  is  formed  so  that  the  front  portion 
is  well  raised,  to  leave  a  space  into  which 
the  dust  slides  unless  carefully  circum¬ 
vented. 

The  price  of  the  scoop  is  3s.  9 d.,  and 
that  of  the  long-handled  brush  for  use 
in  connection  with  it  is  similarly  fixed. 
Both  can  be  used  upon  a  flight  of  stairs 
as  well  as  on  the  carpets  of  the  rooms. 

To  Increase  Wardrobe 
Accommodation. 

When  the  pull-out  hanger-fixtures  for 
extending  the  hanging  accommodation 
of  cupboards  and  wardrobes  were  first 
put  on  the  market,  their  price  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  new  type,  named 
the  “Rite-way,”  which  has  fixed  the  sum 
6s.  gd.  as  a  fair  return  for  its  services. 
This  brings  the  useful  fitments  well 
within  the  range  of  the  average  purse 
and  person.  Made  of  strong  nickel- 
plated  metal,  with  a  carrier  that  works 
upon  rollers  of  a  special  fibre  that  cannot 
rust,  these  hangers  (each  of  which  has 
seven  different  grooves  from  which  to 
drop  a  coat  or  dress  "  shoulder  ”)  space 
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each  garment  at  an  even  distance  from 
its  neighbour,  so  that  in  removing  it 
there  is  no  disturbing  of  the  rest,  and 
double  the  accommodation  is  provided 
in  half  the  usual  space. 
It  can  be  affixed  to  the 
roof  of  the  wardrobe  or 
equally  well  to  the  base 
of  a  shelf  already  estab¬ 
lished.  When  the  fix¬ 
ture  is  closed,  its  length 
measures  14  ins. 

Reproduction 
Lampshades. 

Some  novel  shades  for 
electric  light  (certain  of 
the  models  also  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to 
gas  fittings)  have  been 
designed  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  old  stained  glass, 
some  after  well-known 
specimens,  the  filagree 
work  being  cleverly  car¬ 
ried  out  as  a  foil  to  the 
rich  colouring  of  the 
other  portions.  Some  of 
the  shades  are  priced  as 
low  as  is.  3 d.,  and  I 
noticed  no  example  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  2s.  gd. 
For  the  Christmas  ahead 
of  us  these  shades  should 
provide  just  that  touch 
of  bright  colour  for  the  lights  that 
goes  so  well  with  holly  and  mistletoe 
decorations. 

A  Useful  Window- 
Cleaner. 

Even  the  most  nervous  of  maids  may 
be  reconciled  to  the  task  of  window 
cleaning,  if  her  mistress  provides  her 
with  one  of  the  new  long-handled 
devices,  equipped  with  a  head  that 
takes  a  couple  of  removable  pads — one 
for  the  washing  of  the  panes  (this  is  of 
chamois  leather),  and  another  of  fabric 
suitable  for  the  polishing  portion  of  the 
operation.  The  cleaner  works  with  an 
elastic  spring,  so  that  one  can  operate 
it  from  a  variety  of  angles  and  also  reach 
well  to  the  corners  of  the  glass,  whether 
from  the  inside  or  outside,  the  handle 
measuring  as  much  as  2  ft.  6  ins.,  so 
that  a  very  considerable  surface  can  be 
covered  even  without  the  aid  of  a  step- 
ladder.  The  cleaner  is  priced  at  2 s.  6d.  ; 
the  two  pads  represent  another  gd. 

Caned  Furniture  is 
in  Favour. 

Do  you  know  that  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  has  the  effect  of  deadening  sound, 
so  that  if  you  are  musical,  and  put  your 
piano  to  a  great  deal  of  use,  you  will 
discover  that  a  set  of  caned  furniture 
will  add  greatly  to  the  tone  achieved  by 
the  instrument.  In  addition  to  this,  caned 
settees  and  chairs  have  a  lightness  of 
effect  which  is  really  important  in  a 
drawing-room  of  average  size,  and  are 
also  much  appreciated  by  those  who 
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care  for  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  brushed  and  cleaned. 

The  latest  development  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  represented  by  berg^re  chairs 
and  settees,  fashioned  with  oak  frames, 
caned  backs  and  sides,  and  spring  seats 
upholstered  in  cheerful  cretonne.  The 
latter  entirely  rules  out  what  at  one 
time  was  the  chief  drawback  to  this 
type  of  furniture,  namely,  the  uncom¬ 
promising  nature  of  the  seats  provided 
with  it.  To  go  with  the  settee  are 
feather  cushions  covered  in  the  same 
cretonne. 

Art  Carpets  are 
Up-to-Date. 

At  one  time  the  term  “  Art-carpet  " 
was  synonymous  with  something  rather 
uninspired  in  regard  to  colour  and 
pattern.  To-day  it  stands  for  all  that 
is  latest  and  most  attractive  in  both 
directions,  and  I  would  fain  draw  your 
attention  to  certain  examples  of  special 
merit.  One,  named  the  “  Lorna,”  boasts 
a  centre  of  small  black  -  and  -  white 
chequering  and  a  border  composed  of  a 
broad  band  of  colour  flanked  by  a 
narrower  edge  of  plain  black.  This  carpet, 
which  is  made  in  as  many  as  four 
different  dimensions,  can  be  made  to 
your  own  order,  also  in  what  measure¬ 
ments  may  suit  your  room,  for  which 
privilege  no  more  than  a  fortnight’s 
grace  will  be  asked  of  you.  The  same 
applies  to  another  type  of  art-carpet, 
known  as  the  “  Blossom  Trellis,”  which 
unites  to  a  broad  border  of  pale  tinted 
flowers  a  charmingly  trellised  ground 
over  which  single  blossoms  are  scattered. 
This  is  made  in  a  large  variety  of  tints, 
and  proves  as  appropriate  in  design  to 
a  drawing-room  as  to  a  bed-room  or  break¬ 
fast  room.  In  the  2|-  yds.  by  3  yds.  size, 


the  former  pattern  is  priced  at  1 3s.  6 d., 
and  the  latter  at  ^4  6s.  3 d. 

The  Last  Word  in 
First  Aid. 

The  firm  of  Burroughes  and  Welcome, 
which  has  earned  the  distinction  of 
having  introduced  a  new  word — namely, 
that  of  “  tabloid  to  the  English 
dictionary,  has  appropriately  applied 
this  to  some  extraordinarily  neat,  as  well 
as  efficient,  little  outfits  (they  could  be 
carried  in  a  handbag  without  unduly 
encroaching  on  its  space),  which  con¬ 
tain  practically  all  that  is  essential  for 
preliminary  attention  to  those  minor 
accidents  which  are  apt  to  occur  during 
a  day's  golf,  bicycling,  or  motoring. 
The  little  box  of  enamelled  metal  con¬ 
tains  a  "  tabloid  ”  bandage,  a  packet  of 
absorbent  cotton,  boric  gauze,  and  a 
swab,  in  addition  to  some  adhesive 
plaster,  pins,  carron  oil,  a  camel-hair 
brush,  and  a  couple  of  those  ingenious 
Vaporole  wads  of  aromatic  ammonia 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  that  due 
degree  of  intensity  which  the  ordinary 
bottle  of  smelling  salts  is  apt  to  lack 
when  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  render 
service.  The  ammonia  is  contained 
within  a  thin  phial  and  protected  on  the 
outside  by  a  firm  wrapping  of  cotton 
enclosed  in  a  silk  mesh.  When  one  snaps 
the  phial  with  one’s  fingers,  the  most 
revivifying  aroma  of  lavender-salts  is 
given  forth,  the  fumes  lasting  some  four 
or  five  minutes. 

These  first-aid  boxes,  which  range  in 
price  from  3s.  6 d.,  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  to  correspond  with  varying  needs. 
One  outfit  is  especially  compiled  with  a 
view  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  mission¬ 
aries  abroad,  others  fulfil  the  ordinary 


requirements  of  nursery  or  school-room, 
while  still  others  are  for  those  who 
indulge  in  such  summer  pastimes  as 
camping  out,  or  supervising  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  our  girl-guides.  In  any  case, 
the  outfit  is  so  cleverly  compiled  as  to 
add  hardly  any  weight  to  one’s  kit, 
while  providing  all  that  is  essential  for 
tiding  over  the  time  until  further  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  obtained. 

For  the  Amateur 
Photographer. 

Judging  by  the  ubiquitous  appearance 
of  a  camera  wherever  folk  are  on  pleasure 
bent,  every  one  comes  nowadays  under 
the  above  heading.  Therefore  there 
will  be  few  who  are  not  interested  in 
an  ingenious  pocket  diary,  called  the 
“Wellcome,”  which,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  pages  for  notes,  contains  a 
useful  exposure  calculator  which,  by  a 
mere  turn  of  the  pointer  disc  towards 
certain  figures  on  the  outer  rim  corre¬ 
sponding  to  entries  in  a  tabular  state¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  time  of  year  and 
the  existing  light,  will  give  the  accurate 
time  of  exposure  needed  both  for  out- 
of-door  studies  and  for  portraits  taken 
indoors.  This  rules  out  the  element  of 
chance  very  reliably,  and  considerably 
reduces  the  risk  of  failure.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  diary  provides  a  handy  little 
compartment  to  hold  prints  and  a  really 
informative  and  compact  chapter  on 
photography  in  general.  Even  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  way  in  which  to  set  about 
making  one’s  hobby  a  source  of  revenue, 
by  selling  suitable  prints  for  reproduction 
in  the  press  (a  matter  in  connection  with 
which  the  average  amateur  loses  many 
a  profitable  opportunity)  are  included. 
Bound  in  green  linen,  and  equipped  with 
pencil,  the  whole  in  priced  at  2 s. 
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that  they  are  sick  and  tired,  and 
another  change  would  be  the  death 
of  them.  She  has  always  been  that 
kind,  they  now  tell  him,  and  he  must 
put  up  with  it. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  his  own 
individual  needs.  Tramps  pine  for 
the  road,  Polar  bears  and  butter  do 
best  on  ice.  Certain  women  feel  sad 
and  inferior  except  in  smart  hats. 
Mr.  Enderby  is  done  for  without  a 
spot  where  he  can  lay  his  head 
regularly. 

He  goes  to  his  office  and  works  as 
well  as  he  can  at  his  cases,  but  he  has 
no  steam — he  cannot  pile  into  things 
as  he  would  like  to.  In  the  old  days 
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he  was  talked  of  for  a  judgeship,  but 
there’s  none  of  that  now. 

When  he  enters  the  Oriana  Club 
he  peers  around  in  the  dark  stuffy 
coat-room,  and  hangs  up  his  hat  on 
its  own  hook  and  pats  the  hook 
gently.  He  sees  the  dim  painting 
of  Gibraltar  over  the  sitting-room 
fireplace  which  he  first  saw  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  his  father  brought  him 
in  one  day.  He  looks  around  at  the 
familiar  green  walls  and  the  sleepy 
old  servants.  Gradually  a  few 
crumbs  of  comfort  sink  into  his 
heart. 

In  talks  by  the  club  fireside,  he  is 
no  longer  in  favour  of  matrimony. 


He  doesn’t  exactly  warn  his  fellow- 
members  against  it,  for  he  tries  to 
remain  open-minded — 

“  Let  ’em  go  out  and  try  it  if  they 
want  to  ;  it’s  a  sort  of  adventure.” 
But  the  only  place  a  man  can  feel 
settled  in,  he  says,  is  the  Club. 

Then  he  goes  to  the  writing-room 
to  see  if  his  stumpy  red  penholder  is 
safe,  and  comes  wandering  back  to 
take  a  nap  in  his  corduroy  chair. 
If  some  careless  young  member  sits 
in  it  he  gets  very  upset.  The  young 
Orianians  smile  at  him  as  an  awful 
old  fuss.  He  seems  to  them  so 
desperately  afraid  of  losing  his  chair 
and  that  penholder. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  the  scientists, 
the  development  of  character  be¬ 
gins  in  the  cradle ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  ultimate 
formation  of  mind  and  soul  how 
that  cradle  is  trimmed,  and  in 
what  surroundings  it  is  placed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the 
mother  in  regard  to  the  nursery  trap¬ 
pings,  is  not  that  she  does  not  think 
sufficiently  about  them,  but  rather  that 
she  thinks  too  much,  with  the  result  that 
the  unfortunate  infant  is  rendered  a 
victim  to  every  passing  whim  of  furnish¬ 
ing  fashion,  and  quite  unduly  dazzled  by 
the  various  exciting  decorations  provided 
by  an  all  too  anxious  parent. 

We  have  had  the  all-white  nursery, 
with  its  anything  but  soothing  expanse 
of  snowy  walls  and  hangings  ;  we  have 
had  the  nursery-rhyme  nursery,  with 
its  curtains  and  carpet,  wall-paper  and 
covers  a  mass  of  dramatis  persones  from 
the  old  tales  and  verses  ;  and  we  have  had 
the  colour-cult  nursery  with  its  contrasts 
of  vivid  printings,  selected  under  the 
erroneous  notion  that  bright  tones  must 
necessarily  imply  bright  lives  and  bright 
minds.  Among  such  a  medley  of  theories 
for  child-training,  it  is  often  difficult  for 
a  young  and  inexperienced  mother  to 
make  a  wise  choice. 

There  must  be 
Repose. 

Once  realise  that  the  nursery  era  is  one 
during  which  the  brain  is  slowly  unfold¬ 
ing,  from  a  state  of  semi-consciousness 
to  one  in  which  a  gradually  growing 
power  of  observation  is  daily  bringing 
into  ken  a  multitude  of  new  phenomena, 
and  you  will  need  no  convincing  that 
anything  that  implies 
undue  excitement  or 
stimulation  must 
necessarily  be  un¬ 
desirable. 

What  is  primarily 
needed  in  a  nursery 
is  the  effect  of  light 
as  contrasted  with 
that  of  brightness. 

That  is  why  yellow 
is  such  an  admirable 
tint  for  this  room, 
whether  it  be  for 
day  or  for  night  use. 

Yellow,  combined 
with  parchment- 
cream,  makes  an  ideal 
colour  scheme  in  this 
connection,  and  one 
also  which  can  be 
carried  out  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble, 
for  there  are  plenty 
of  plain  wall-papers, 
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as  well  as  washable  paints  and  d;s- 
tempers,  to  be  obtained  in  the  desired 
tints.  And  in  this  matter. I  would 
commend  for  walls,  that  should  be 
cleaned  at  no  great  intervals,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  thin  coat  of  varnish  above 
'the  paper  or  paint,  for  this  gives  a 
surface  which  can  be  renewed  by  means 
of  a  damp  duster,  and  which  will  make 
redecoration  a  very  infrequent  matter. 

Towelling  Makes  Good 
Curtains  and  Covers. 

As  regards  hangings,  the  question  of 
ease  in  laundering  again  makes  itself 
prominent,  and  for  this  reason  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
Turkish  or  Terry  towelling,  which  is  now 
to  be  bought  both  in  plain  self  colours 
(some  excellent  blues  which  would 
go  well  in  a  yellow  room,  are  to  be 
secured),  and  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
ordinary  laundry  to  be  washed  with 
the  every-day  towel-horse  species.  This 
towelling  makes  admirable  covers,  too, 
for  the  nursery  armchairs  ;  also  a 
splendid  crawling  rug,  since  it  shows  no 
sense  of  injury  at  any  maltreatment 
it  may  receive  at  the  hands  and  knees 
of  crawlers. 

A  model  nursery  which  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  visit  boasted  a 
certain  gadget  which  struck  me  as  a 
most  useful  one.  It  consisted  of  a  tiny 
wash-fitment,  installed  in  a  corner  at  a 
convenient  height  for  a  juvenile  ablu- 


tionist.  The  little  taps  were  such 
as  a  small  person  could  easily 
manipulate,  and  the  whole  repre¬ 
sented  a  permanent  encouragement 
to  young  people  to  wash  grubby 
digits  with  the  minimum  of  exer¬ 
tion.  To  the  nurse,  of  course,  such  a 
fitment  represents  a  real  help,  for  it 
means  no  leaving  of  charges  while  one 
or  other  of  the  band  is  hauled  off  for 
cleansing  to  another  room,  and  no 
putting  off  of  the  evil  hour  because  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  it. 

Nursery  furnishing  must  needs  be 
simple.  An  enclosed  dresser,  that  is  to 
say,  a  dresser  with  sliding  doors  to  shut 
out  dust  from  the  shelves  above  the 
cupboard,  is  an  invaluable  possession, 
though  it  is  one  that  is  seldom  installed 
in  this  domain.  In  most  establishments, 
whether  simple  or  ambitious,  the  nursery 
crockery  and  equipment  are  usually  kept 
separate  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  if  these  be  strictly  relegated 
to  the  nursery  itself,  a  considerable 
degree  of  friction  may  thereby  be 
obviated.  If  water  be  already  installed 
on  the  nursery  floor,  a  sink,  to  be  used 
for  the  nursery  washing-up,  proves  an 
immense  boon  and  well  worth  the  expense 
of  providing. 

For  the  Story 
Hour. 

Chairs  for  nursery  use  need  careiul 
selection  if  they  are  to  mean  real  com¬ 
fort  when  nurse  and  child,  or  children, 
are  to  repose  in  them.  The  most  delight¬ 
ful  type  of  seat  that  1  have  met  with 
of  late  for  nursery  use  was  one  which 
was  -aptly  named  “The  Story-Hour 
Stool.”  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  small, 
low-seated,  high- 
backed  settle,  with 
cosily  curved  sides, 
and  of  a  width  suffi¬ 
cient  to  accommodate 
a  grown-up  and  two 
or  three  youngsters 
clustering  round  for 
a  bed-time  story.  It 
was  the  sort  of  seat 
that  a  handy  husband 
should  be  able  to 
construct  without  a 
great  deal  of  to-do, 
for  it  was  guiltless  of 
upholstery,  and  only 
needed  a  few  soft 
cushions  to  make  it 
perfectly  comfort¬ 
able.  It  was  quite 
the  most  attractive 
idea  in  nursery  con¬ 
traptions  that  1  have 
come  across  for  a 
long  time. 
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If  I  have  spoken  rather  disparagingly 
of  a  multitude  of  nursery-rhyme  themes 
to  decorate  promiscuously  curtains  and 
covers,  it  has  been  because  this  stunt  has 
been  so  sorely  misused  of  late  by  its 
disciples.  A  single  screen,  a  table-cover, 
a  frieze,  may  be  altogether  excellent 
if  adorned  after  this  fashion  ;  but  an 
agglomeration  of  such  articles,  all 
illustrating  legendary  happenings  and 
Zoo  denizens,  has  a  confusing  effect  for 
child  and  grown-up  alike.  Plenty  of 
plain  surf  aces  are  essential,  fortoybooks 
and  picture-books  will  provide  the 
necessary  stimulus.  The  child  who  goes 
off  to  sleep  with  difficulty,  or  who  suffers 
from  acute  attacks  of  irritability,  is  often 
merely  reacting  to  his  storied  entourage. 

Guard  the  Fire,  whether  of 
Gas  or  of  Coal. 

The  modern  nursery  pays  the  most 
careful  regard  to  its  fireplace  equipment. 
The  gas  stove  of  to-day  has  its  own 
fireguard,  made  expressly  to  fit  it  in  its 


different  sizes,  while  the  open  fireplace 
has  its  new-style  guard,  that  cannot  be 
displaced  by  small  fingers  from  the  front, 
but  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  catch  well 
away  from  their  reach.  Of  nursery  airers 
there  is  no  end,  some  of  the  most 
practical  taking  the  form  of  a  number  of 
detachable  wooden  arms  that  fit  into  a 
central  socket,  which  can  be  clamped  to 
the  mantelpiece  or  guard,  and  accom¬ 
modate  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
garments. 

The  Expanding 
Bed. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  whole-heartedly 
of  the  nursery  furniture  on  Lilliputian 
scale,  charming  as  this  may  be  in  itself, 
for  its  period  of  utility  is  small,  while  its 
initial  cost  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  similarly 
characterised.  The  practical  nursery 
should  be  equipped  with  a  view  to  future 
needs,  and  even  the  bed  might  well  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
scrapping  of  a  cot  in  favour  of  a  full¬ 


sized  bedstead  somewhere  round  about 
the  age  of  five  or  six.  For  the  latest 
invention  takes  the  form  of  an  expanding 
bed,  which  allows  the  distance  between 
head  and  foot  to  be  increased  with  the 
stature  of  its  owner,  the  alteration  being 
contrived  by  means  of  sliding  sides  to 
the  frame,  which  may  be  modified  in 
length  without  loss  of  strength. 

If  I  have  not  written  of  various  fancy 
devices  for  decoration,  such  as  electric 
lights  let  into  the  ceiling  in  the  form  of 
stars,  an/d  of  others  in  the  form  of  birds 
and  beasts  lit  up  from  within,  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  the  child’s  imagina¬ 
tion  is  as  a  rule  too  vivid  a  thing  to  need 
stimulus  of  this  description,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  what  the  grown-up 
imagines  to  be  entertaining  in  this 
regard,  may  prove  to  be  little  short 
of  terrifying  to  the  mind  which  cannot 
wholly  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  the  unreal.  The  simply-furnished 
nursery  wins,  hands  down. 


I’LA\  SUITS  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS  WITH  SEPARATE 
,  BLOOMERS.  . 

No.  9498.  No.  9847. 

Each  in  sizes  for'  2  and  4  years. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price  5d.  each, 
postage  Jd.  each  extra  by  un¬ 
sealed  packet  post,  or  ljd.  by 
letter  post. 

Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


BOYISH  TUNIC  SUITS  WITH  PLACKET 
FASTENINGS. 

No.  9796.  No.  9290. 

Each  in  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


SUITS  THE  SMALL  BOY  WILL  REVEL  IN. 

No.  9530.  No.  9499.  No.  9811. 

Each  in  sizes  for  2  and  4  years.' 


PRETTY  PINAFORES  THAT  WILL  TLEASE. 

No.  8949.  No.  5079. 

Each  in  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 
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A  collar  such  as  that  illustrated  on  the  next  page  would 
seem  a  big  undertaking.  But  when  one  considers  that  it 
is  worked  in  little  sections,  which  are  afterwards  joined 
together,  the  task  does  not  seem  nearly  so  colossal. 

We  give  two  pretty  sprays  that  would  be  useful  in 
working  a  collar  of  this  description.  One  of  them,  the 
Bell-flower  design,  is  actually  used  in  the  collar.  The 
other  one  is  not  used  exactly  as  shown  in  the  collar,  though 
the  spray  in  the  centre  is  very  similar,  and  contains  the 
hanging  bells.  But  the  completed  collar  will  show  what 
can  be  done,  and  the  little  bells,  flower,  and  leaves  will 
he  useful  for  filling  in  smaller,  spaces  between  the  larger 
Sprays.  Other  ways  for  prettily  using  motifs  of  this 
description  will  probably  occur  to  workers. 


A  Bell-flower  Design. 

The  Centre  of  the  Spray. 

Using  Manlove’s  No.  50  thread,  make  15  ch,  1  d  c  into 
the  tenth  ch,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  the  ninth  ch,  over  next  ch 
4  d  c  5  ch  4  d  c,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  second  ch,  5  ch  1  d  c  into 
first  ch,  turn.  *  ’  * 

2nd  Rotv. — *  5  ch  I  d  c  into  first  loop,  5  ch  1  d  c  into 

second  loop,  7  ch,  cross  over  the  d  c  and  put  1  d  c  into 

the  second  last  loop,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  last  loop,  turn. 

3 rd  Rcw. — 5  ch  1  d  c  into  next  loop,  5  ch,  over  the 

7  ch  put  4  d  c  S  ch  4  d  c,  5  ch  I  d  c  into  each  of  the  two 

loops,  turn. 

Repeat  from  *  until  there  are  thirteen  of  the  centre  bars. 

Then  increase  in  every  row  by  putting  the  7  ch  into  each  picot 
of  the  preceding  rows,  on  the  bars,  with  the  two  loops  at  each  side, 
for  six  rows  of  the  smaller  bars  ;  before  working  the  last  row  of  d  c 
the  first  leaf  at  the  left  side  is  worked  into  the  loop. 

The  Leaf. 

1st  Ro — 18  ch  I  d  c  into  the  last  loop  sixteen  times,  turn. 

2 nd  Row. — 9  ch  1  d  c  into  last  loop,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  each  of  the 
others. 

3 rd  Row. — Into  each  of  the  first  8  loops  put  5  ch  4  d  c,  into  each 
of  the  others  5  ch  1  d  c. 


A  Spray  with  three  Hanging  Bells. 

4 th  Row. — 5  ch  I  d  c  into  every  loop  and  picot,  omitting  the 
last  picot. 

5 th  Row.- — Same  as  the  3rd  row.  Repeat  these  two  rows  until 
there  is  only  1  space  at  the  top,  then  continue  down  the  left  side 
with  3  d  c  5ch  3  d  c  into  each  5  ch  loop  and  3  d  c  over  the 
space  between.  From  the  last  loop  make  8  ch  and  fasten  to 
the  side  of  the  centre  piece  in  the  fifth  last  row  with  a  d  c,  turn, 
over  the  ch  put  5  d  c  5  ch  5  d  c.  Fasten  off  the  thread  on 
the  back. 

Finish  the  row  of  d  c  with  picots  over  the  last  centre  row  and 
work  a  corresponding  leaf  at  the  other  side. 

The  Flower. 

Form  9  ch  into  a  ring  into  which  put  14  loops  of  18  ch, 
each  fastened  with  a  d  c. 

2nd  Row. — 9  ch  1  d  c  into  first  loop,  5  ch  I  d  c  into  each 
of  the  others. 

3 rd  Row. — S  ch  1  d  c  into  each  loop. 

4 th  Row. — 5  d  c  14  ch  into  each  loop. 

5 th  Row. — 8  ch  2  d  c  into  the  14  ch  loops. 

6  th  Row. — 3  dc5ch3dc5ch3dc  over  each  8  ch. 
The  stamens  are  formed  of  five  lengths  of  ch  stitches 
ending  with  a  knot,  the  ends  are  run  through  the  little 
foundation  ring  and  secured  there  with  a  few  stitches,  then 
the  flower  is  attached  to  the  centre  picot  on  the  centre  strip. 

A  Spray  with  Three  Hanging  Bells. 

To  Work  the  Bell. 

Commence  on  a  ring  of  24  ch  into  which  put  5  ch  1  d  c 
four  times. 

2nd  Row. — 5  ch  1  d  c  into  each  of  first  two  loops, 
7  ch  1  d  c  into  next  loop,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  next,  turn. 

yd  Row. — This  is  the  same  as  the  3rd  row  in  the 
preceding  motif,  and  the  two  rows  are  repeated  until  there 
are  eight  of  the  d  c  bars,  then  increase  the  number  of  bars 
by  putting  the  7  ch  into  each  picot  as  in  the  first  motif  also, 
for  three  rows,  working  the  d  c  with  the  picot  into  each 
loop  in  the  third  row  ;  this  gives  seven  bars  in  the  last  row. 
Break  off  the  thread  and  make  two  more  strips  like  this 
into  the  ring. 

For  edging  and  connecting  the  three  bars,  fasten  the 
thread  to  the  first  picot  on  the  last  row  of  seven  bars  and 
into  this  picot  put  *  5  loops  of  12  ch  each,  turn,  6  ch  1  d  c 


The  Bell-flower  Design  used  in  the  Collar. 
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into  last  loop, 

5  ch  i  d  c  into 
each  loop,  7  ch, 
fasten  with  a 
d  c  to  the  end 
of  the  second  row 
on  the  strip,  turn, 

4  d  c  5  ch  4  d  c 
over  the  chs,  over 
each  5  ch  put 
3  d  c  5  ch  3  d  c, 

12  ch,  miss  next 
picot,  1  d  c  into 
next  where  you 
repeat  from  *,  and 
so  on,  finishing 
the  last  picot  with 
a  bar  to  the  side 
of  the  strip  to 
correspond  with 
the  beginning. 

Edge  each  of  the  three  strips  in  this  way,  and  connect  them  with 
each  other  in  the  last  two  picots. 


A  Collar  made  of  Crochet  Motifs. 


last  ch  at  each  side  until 
off  and  break  the  thread. 


The  Leaf  at 
Top. 

For  the  re¬ 
maining  leaf  put 
1 1  loops  of  18  ch 
each  into  the  ring, 
turn. 

2nd  Row. — 9ch 
4  d  c  5ch  4dc 
into  first  and  last 
two  loops,  5  ch 
I  d  c  into  each 
loop  interven¬ 
ing. 

yd  Row. — Re¬ 
peat  the  2nd  row 
until  there  are 
four  rows  of  the 
d  c  bars  at  each 
.  side,  then  decrease 

by  omitting  the 
there  is  only  one  bar  at  the  top.  Fasten 


This  short-sleeved  jumper  is  very 
simple  to  make,  and  the  short  sleeves 
are  much  worn  this  year.  The  jumper 
shown  in  the  illustration  was  made 
with  7  oz.  oi  blue  and  silver  Paton’s 
“  May  Queen  ”  silk  and  wool  mixture, 
with  a  silver  silk  girdle,  and  silver  silk 
tor  the  sleeves,  and  square  neck. 

Abbreviations 

used. 

K  =  knit;  O  =  over  (put  the  wool 
over  to  make  a  st) ;  n  =  narrow  (knit 
2  st  together ;  st  =  stitch  or  stitches. 

Start  with  the  front  by  casting  on 
1 12  st.  K  3  rows  plain;  these  form 
the  scallops. 

1  si  Row. — K  2,  n  three  times,  *  O. 
k  1  six  times,  n,  repeat  from  *  to  end 
of  row,  finishing  with  n  three  times, 

2  plain. 

2nd  Row. — Purl. 

yd  flow.— Plain. 

4 Ih  Row. — Purl. 

Repeat  this  pattern  nine  times,  then 
k  the  rows  plain  and  purl  alternately. 
Make  the  holes  for  the  girdle  in  the 
plain  row  after  the  pattern.  K  12, 
make  1,  and  repeat  to  end  of  row.  For 
the  next  row  k  2  together  where  1  was 
made  before  to  bring  the  st  back  to 
1 12  again. 

When  19  in.  are  k  altogether  start  the 
ribs  on  the  shoulder  and  cast  off  the 
neck.  To  do  this  k  14  plain,  2  purl, 
2  plain,  2  purl,  15  plain.  Cast  off  42  st, 
k  15  plain,  2  purl,  2  plain,  2  purl,  14  plain. 
In  a  purl  row  make  the  ribs  plain.  One 
shoulder  may  be  slipped  on  to  a  large 
safety-pin  to  make  it  easier  to  k  the  other. 
K  four  rows  of  the  shoulder  as  indicated, 
then  make  a  single  st  rib  on  each 


Worked  in  Silk  and  Wool  mixture  this  is  a 
most  attractive  little  Garment. 


side  of  the  double  st  rib  by  k  12  plain, 
1  purl,  1  plain,  2  purl,  2  plain,  2  purl, 
1  plain,  1  purl,  13  plain.  K  63  rows  for 
the  shoulder,  then  put  it  on  to  the  safety- 
pin  and  k  the  other  in  the  same  way ; 
4  rows  before  finishing  the  shoulder 
stop  the  single  st  ribs,  then,  when  the 
68  rows  are  done,  cast  on  42  st  between 
the  shoulders  and  stop  the  other  2  ribs. 
K  the  back  the  same  way  as  the  front, 
but  a  little  longer,  not  forgetting  to 
make  the  holes  for  the  cord  just  above 
the  pattern.  The  pattern  turns  out 
the  opposite  way  when  worked  down¬ 


wards,  but  the  scallops  will  still  be 
there. 

The  little  sleeve  is  just  the  pattern 
worked  twice  round  the  arm-hole. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to  sew  the 
jumper  together,  beginning  from  the 
bottom,  then  with  a  circular  knitting- 
needle  take  up  58  st  at  the  top  of  the 
seam.  K  3  rows  plain,  then  make  the 
pattern  as  before  twice,  and  cast  off 
after  the  last  3  plain  rows. 

For  the  neck  count  17  st  from 
one  corner  of  the  neck  up  the  side ; 
put  them  on  the  needle,  then  take 
up  the  42  st  (of  the  front,  then  17  st 
of  the  other  side.  K  the  rows  plain 
and  purl  alternately,  and  each  time 
as  the  corner  comes  k  2  together, 
making  the  st  diminish  in  the  front, 
and  always  having  17  at  the  sides- 
K  6  rows. 

7 th  Row. — 1  plain,  n  3  times,  O,  k  1 
six  times,  n  twice,  k  4  together  (for 
the  corner)  O  1,  k  1  six  times,  n  six 
times,  O,  k  1  six  times,  k  4  together, 
n  twice,  O,  k  1  six  times,  n  three 
times,  k  1  plain. 

K  3  rows  plain,  then  cast  off. 

Do  the  back  in  the  same  way. 

To  Make  the 
Girdle. 

Measure  length  wanted.  Put  two 
chairs  twice  that  distance  apart,  place 
the  silk  round  a  knob  of  each  chair 
8  or  9  times.  Get  someone  to  hold  one 
end  firmly  with  one  linger,  take  the 
other  end  and  twist  round  and  round 
until  pretty  firm,  until  when  doubled 
it  will  twist  up  like  a  skein  of  silk.  Bind 
the  ends  firmly,  make  two  tassels  and 
attach  to  each. 
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About  i  lb.  of  “  Ladyship  ” 
Shcen-ella  wool  will  be  needed 
for  this  coat,  with  a  pair  each 
of  No.  8  and  No.  g  celluloid 
needles,  and  a  set  of  No.  12 
steel  needles. 

Abbreviations  used. 

K  =  knit ;  p  =  purl ;  $t  = 
stitch  or  stitches. 


The  Back. 

Cast  95  st  (16  in.)  on  No.  9 
needles. 

isi  Row. — K. 

2nd  Row. — *  K  1,  p  1,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row  with  k  1. 

Repeat  1st  and  2nd  rows 
alternately  until  there  are 
24  lows  from  start.  Change 
to  No.  8  needles. 

25 th  Row. — P.  *  '  ’ 

26  th  Row. — *  K  7,  pi,  re¬ 
peat  from  *,  ending  with  k  7. 

Repeat  25th  and  26th  rows 
alternately  for  24  rows.  Then 
repeat  1st  and  2nd  rows  alter¬ 
nately  for  12  rows  to  make 
upper  border,  which  may  be 
omitted.  Repeat  25  th  and 
2 -5th  rows  again  until  back 
measures  18  in.  from  start. 

Then  decrease  1  st  on  each 
end  of  needle  every  other  row 
until  12  st  are  decreased  on 
each  end  and  there  are  71  st 
(12  in.)  on  needle.  Continue 
on  these  st  until  there  are  42  rows  (5!  in.) 
from  where  decreasing  was  started. 

The  Right 
Shoulder. 

P  22  st,  cast  off  27  st  for 
back  of  neck  and  p  22  st.  On 
the  last  22  st  k,  following 
pattern,  for  4  rows,  then  in¬ 
crease  1  st  towards  front  every 
other  row  until  10  st  are  added, 
then  increase  1  st  on  each  end 
of  needle  every  other  row  until 
12  st  are  added  at  each  end, 
having  56  st  (io  in.)  on  needle. 
Continue  until  front  corre¬ 
sponds  to  back.  Castoff.  Make 
other  shoulder  and  front  to 
correspond. 

The  Band  on 
Front. 

Cast  on  No.  9  needles  13  st, 

isi  Row. — K. 

2nd  Row. — *  K  1,  p  1,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  with  k  1.  Re¬ 
peat  these  two  rows  alternately, 
making  band  to  fit  left  front 
and  neck  to  point  of  V  on  right 
front.  In  next  row  make  a 
buttonhole  thus  :  k  5  st,  cast 


The  Sleeve. 

Cast  on  47  st  (8  in.).  Re¬ 
peating  25th  and  26th  rows, 
cast  2  st  on  each  end  of  needle 
every  other  row  until  12  st  are 
added  on  each  end,  having 
71  st  on  needle  (12  in.  wide). 
Continue  without  increasing  for 
12  rows,  then  decrease  2  st  on 
each  end  of  needle  every  10th 
row  until  there  are  45  st  on 
needle  (7!  in.).  K,  following 
pattern,  until  sleeve  measures 
17  in.  from  where  increasing 
was  left  off  or  the  desired 
length,  less  4  in.  for  cuff,  de¬ 
creases  1  st.  Change  to  steel 
needles,  slipping  14  st  on  each 
of  two  needles  and  16  st  on 
third  needle. 

1st  Round. — *  K  1,  p  1,  repeat 
from  *  around. 

2nd  Round. — P. 

Repeat  1st  and  2nd  rows 
alternately  until  cuff  measures 

4  in.  K  1  row,  p  1  row  for 

5  ridges,  cast  off.  Sew  up 
sleeves ;  sew  sleeves  in  place 
in  coat. 

The  Pocket. 

Cast  on  32  st.  Repeat  1st  and  2nd 
rows  from  start  of  coat  foi 
12  rows,  then  repeat  25th  and 
26th  rows  alternately  for 
26  rows. 

Next  Row. — K  1,  *  over, 

k  2  st  together,  repeat  from 
*  to  end  of  row.  K  7  ridges, 
making  a  buttonhole  5  st  from 
each  edge  in  centre  ridge,  cast 
off.  Make  two  pockets. 

The  Belt. 

Cast  on  the  No.  9  needles  7  st. 
1st  Row. — K. 

2nd  Row. — (K  1,  p  1)  3  times, 
k  1  ;  repeat  these  two  rows 
alternately  until  belt  measures 
28  in.  Make  a  buttonhole  and 
5  more  rows.  Cast  off. 

The  Straps. 

Cast  on  5  st. 

1st  Row.— (K  1,  p  1)  twice, 
k  1. 

2nd  Row. — (P  1,  k  1)  twice, 
p  1.  Repeat  the  2  rows  for 
about  2  in.  Cast  off  and  sew 
in  place. 


These  Collarless  Designs  are  particularly  suitable  for  wearing 
under  another  coat  to  give  extra  warmth.1 

off  4,  k  2.  In  next  row  cast  st  on 
again  where  they  were  cast  off.  Make 


Detail  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  Border  and  Stripes. 


buttonholes  2  in.  apart  until 
there  are  7  buttonholes,  the 
last  one  6  in.  from  bottom  of 
front.  Sew  band  neatly  in 
place  or  join  by  crocheting  Io 
coat. 
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Children's  ©I®th<§g  that  air®  Pleasing 


"Luvisca  ”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fabric  for  pyjama 
or  sleeping-suits,  and 
can  be  had  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes. 


A  CLOAK  AND  CAP  FOR  BABY’S  FIRST 
OUTFIT. 

No.  6013. 

In  first  size  only. 


AN  EMBROIDERED 
FROCK  FOR  THE 
BABY  GIRL. 

No.  6012. 

In  sizes  for  6 
months  and  1  year. 


Patterns  of  all  the  designs  on  this 
page  can  be  obtained,  price  5d. 
each,  postage*  Id.  each  extra  by 
unsealed  packet  post,  or  l£d.  by 
letter  post. 


TWO  PRACTICAL 
PLAY  SUITS. 

Nos.  6010  and 
601 1. 

Each  in  sizes  for 
2  and  4  years. 


Address  to  the 
“  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4, 
Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


A  MAGYAR  PYJAMA  SUIT 

No.  6009. 


The  adult 
patterns  are 
supplied  in 
sizes  for 
34  and  38 
inches  bust 
measure¬ 
ment. 


A  GROUP  OF  USEFUL  UNDERWEAR  PATTERNS. 

No.  8828.  No.  8829.  No.  8826.  6015. 

Each  in  sizes  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


A  LOOSE-FITTING  DRESSING 
GOWN. 

No.  6016. 
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Paper  Patterns, 
price  5d.  each, 
postage  Id.  each 
extra  by  unsealed 
packet  post,  or  1  Jd. 
by  letter  post. 


A  BECOMING  COAT 
STYLE. 

No.  5099. 

In  sizes  for  6  and 
1 0  years. 


Address  to  the 
“Girl’s  Own” 
Fashion  Editor,  4, 
Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.  4. 


I  A  COMBINATION,  PYJAMAS,  AND  A 

I  '  1  DRESSING  JACKET. 

No.  5089.  No.  5098.  No.  5052. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement, 


No.  5099, 


A  PRETTY  STYLE  FOR 
A  SLIM  CHILD. 

No.  6008. 

In  sizes  for  8  and 
10  years. 


No.  0005, 


The  frill  of 
lace  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  yoke 
gives  a  be- 
coming 
touch  to  the 
little  girl’s 
frock,  No. 

6006. 


THREE  ATTRACTIVE 
STYLES  FOR  LITTLE 


GIRLS, 


ch  in  sizes 
4  and  6  years. 


A  PANEL  FRONTED 
SLIP. 


A  LACE-TRIMMED 
ENVELOPE  CHEMISE. 


A  COLLAR LESS 
DRESSING-GOWN. 

No.  9612. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 
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DRESSES  FOR  INDOOR  OR  OUTDOOR  WEAR. 

No.  5093.  No.  5094. 


Paper  Patterns  of  the  designs 
on  this  page  can  be  obtained, 
price  5d.  each,  postage  ^d. 
each  extra  by  unsealed  packet 
post,  or  l^d.  by  letter  post. 
Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 

Tootal  Velvet  Cloth  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  making  the  new 
winter  dress  styles,  and 
would  lend  itself  most 
favourably  to  the  designs 
illustrated  on  this  page. 


a  baby’s  day 

OR  NIGHT  GOWN. 

No.  5096. 

In  cne  size  only. 


TWO  PRACTICAL  COAT  FROCKS. 

No.  5091.  No.  5092. 


A  COAT  WITH  CON¬ 
VERTIBLE  COLLAR. 

No.  5095. 

In  sizes  for  2,  4  and 
6  years. 


A  NOVEL  PLAY  SUIT 
CLOSED  AT  BACK. 

No.  5097. 

In  sizes  for  2  and 
4  years. 


The  adult  patterns 
are  issued  in  sizes 
for  34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 


RAGLAN 
SLEEVES 
ARE 

BECOMING. 

No.  5046. 

In  sizes 
for  6  and  8 
years. 

No.  5046. 


THE  CLOSE-FITTING 
BODICE  IS  A  FEATURE 
OF  THE  NEW  DRESS 
STYLES. 

No.  5090. 


PUR  1  HE  PROPRIETORS  OF 


- ... - xhu  WOMANS  MAGAZINE, 

by  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited. 


4,  oouvekie  oTREET,  LONDON,  rL.C. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain 


the  Girl’s  Own  .  -A.TNTX> 

Womans  Magazine 


When  Queen  Alexandra 
celebrates  on  December  ist 
her  eightieth  birthday,  she 
will  enjoy  the  heartiest  good 
wishes  and  most  fervent 
prayers  throughout  the  Empire  that  the  evening  of 
her  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  the  coming 
years  may  hold  blessings  and  quiet  happiness  for 
her.  Her  health  at  the  moment  of  writing  is  better 
than  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  when,  under  medical 
orders,  she  had  to  give  up  the  drive  through  London 
on  the  day  when  roses  are  sold  on  her  behalf  for  her 
especial  charities.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  her,  for 
the  cordiality  of  her  welcome  alike  in  the  West  End 
and  at  the  Mansion  House  was  ever  a  pleasant  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  affection  that  she  won  over  sixty  years 
ago,  and  retained  since.  But  in  company  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Queen  Olga,  widow  of  King  George,  the 
first  King  of  Greece,  she  was  able  to  take  long  drives 
by  motor-car  round  Sandringham  in  the  early  autumn 
and  enjoyed  the  change. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  enter  upon 
a  formal  biography  of  the  Queen-Mother.  In  her  may 
be  said  to  be  represented  a  very  definite  page  in  modern 
social  history.  Possessed  to  the  full  of  that  precious 
attribute  of  rare  and  lasting  beauty  “  that  true  availful 
advantage  of  women,”  as  that  very  worldly-wise 
philosopher  Montaigne  counted  it,  she  came  into  our 
midst  as  the  radiant  girl-bride  from  Denmark  in  1863. 
And  the  English  Court  just  then  was  passing  through 
the  most  prolonged  period  of  gloom  that  had  ever  rested 
upon  it. 

The  Prince  Consort  had  died  at  the  close  of  1861.  In 
the  following  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  started,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dean  Stanley,  on  his  tour  through  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return,  the  question  of  his 
marriage  with  Princess  Alexandra  began  to  be  discussed. 
Those  who  retail  Court  gossip  have  given  various  stories 
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of  the  meeting  and  subse¬ 
quent  understanding  that 
grew  up  between  the  youthful 
Royal  couple,  and  none  of 
these  are  of  much  biograph¬ 
ical  value.  But  the  Danish  royal  household  had  not 
always  known  kingly  rank,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Princess  Alexandra  had  had  the  simplest  of  home -life 
and  surroundings.  When  she  came  to  stay  with  Queen 
Victoria  in  November,  1862,  it  was  a  most  favourable 
impression  that  she  made  upon  her  late  Majesty,  who 
formed  her  judgments  with  remarkable  acumen. 

It  must  have  been  a  rather  depressing  wedding, 
although  the  Princess  had  enjoyed  an  ovation  from 
Gravesend  on-wards.  The  wedding-dress  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  its  time  ;  the  bridesmaids  were  girls  repre¬ 
senting  the  greatest  of  the  noble  families  of  the  land  ; 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Dean 
Stanley  were  present.  But  when  Jenny  Lind  sang  a 
chorale  to  music  by  the  Prince  Consort,  Queen  Victoria, 
who  had  not  lightened  the  sombre  black  of  her  mourning 
by  even  a  white  flower  or  feather,  withdrew  to  the  back 
of  her  pew  in  tears. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life  as  Princess  of 
Wales  her  thoughts  and  time  were  soon  fully  engaged 
as  to  her  children.  Her  first-born,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  came  to 
her  in  1864,  to  be  followed  only  some  eighteen  months 
later  by  his  present  Majesty.  Then,  in  somewhat  quick 
succession,  came  the  Princess-Royal,  Princess  Victoria, 
and  the  Queen  of  Norway. 

Unlike  the  present  Queen,  no  great  amount  of  travel 
was  undertaken  by  Queen  Alexandra,  who  never  visited 
any  of  the  Dominions  or  India,  as  she  did  not  accompany 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  tour  he  took  in  the  East 
in  1871.  But  in  1868  she  accompanied  him  to  Egypt 
when  he  went  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Beside  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  that  marked  the  formal 
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inauguration  of  this  vast  enterprise  by  Napoleon  III., 
with  whom  was  the  Empress  Eugenie,  this  was  quite  a 
quiet  little  bit  of  sight-seeing,  though  it  was  followed 
up  by  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  where  Abdul  Aziz 
was  not  then  as  cordially  detested  as  he  afterwards 
came  to  be,  and  a  stay  was  made  in  Paris  in  the  very 
zenith  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  Second  Empire.  Both 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  frankly  loved  Paris, 
and  maintained  their  affection  for  it  after  its  Court 
glories  had  disappeared 
and  the  simplicities  of 
Republican  Government 
had  taken  their  place. 

For  the  first  years  of 
her  wedded  life,  there 
was  keen  admiration  of 
her  charm  and  beauty, 
but  no  deeper  note 
had  been  struck.  That 
came  in  1872,  when  the 
Prince  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever,  and 
for  fully  three  weeks 
hovered  between  life 
and  death.  Never  did 
any  royal  illness  awaken 
a  wider  sense  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  anxiety,  and 
when  it  was  known  that 
his  most  assiduous  and 
untiring  nurse  was  his 
wife,  she  came  instantly 
to  a  higher  place  in  the 
affections  of  all,  as  they 
realised  the  more  serious 
side  of  her  character. 

The  Service  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  St.  Paul’s, 
when  the  little  Prince 
Albert  Victor  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present, 
was  a  moving  and  a 
wonderful  event,  and 
the  lectern  in  the  parish 
church  at  Sandringham, 
which  the  Princess  gave 
as  her  thankoffering, 
bears  the  verse,  “  When 
I  was  in  trouble  I  called 
upon  the  Lord  and  He 
heard  me.” 

It  was  probably  out 
of  this  illness  that  one 
of  the  chief  interests 
of  her  life  developed, 
and  that  has  ever  been 
the  welfare  of  nurses.  The  profession  had  then  hardly 
formed  itself.  Recollect,  Florence  Nightingale  had 
only  established  the  training  school  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  i860,  and  her  earliest  probationers  were  then 
but  beginning  to  exercise  their  influences.  And  all  along 
the  eighties  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  mistrust  and 
prejudice  about  what  worthy  people  moving  in  narrow 
little  grooves  regarded  as  "  new-fangled  ideas.”  In 
these  days  salaries  were  pitifully  low,  for  there  was 
from  the  other  section  of  the  public  a  sort  of  comfortable 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RECENT  STUDIO  PORTRAITS 
OF  H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


faith  that  the  work  had  been  taken  up  in  a  spirit  of 
religious  devotion  not  to  be  appraised  in  terms  of  money. 

It  was  Queen  Alexandra  who  inspired  a  little  band  of 
wealthy  men  to  provide  the  sum  necessary  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  provident  insurance.  But  you  might  have 
called  to  the  winds  with  equal  success,  if  you  imagined 
that  the  average  nurse  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  would 
have  supported  any  such  scheme,  though  it  was  for  her 
own  benefit.  This  Queen  Alexandra  fully  recognised, 

until  she  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  holding 
a  series  of  garden- 
parties  at  Marlborough 
House  and  presenting 
the  certificates  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  successive 
first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  thousands  as 
they  joined.  In  this 
way  the  project  re¬ 
ceived  the  consideration 
it  merited,  and  to-day 
the  Royal  National 
Pension  Fund  is  one 
of  the  biggest  benefit 
organisations  for  women 
in  the  world. 

After  the  South 
African  War,  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  and  inade¬ 
quate  numbers  of  the 
Army  nursing  system 
forced  itself  upon 
general  attention. 
Matters  would  have 
been  even  worse  than 
they  were  had  not  the 
late  Princess  Christian 
had  the  foresight  to 
establish  an  Army 
Nursing  Reserve.  Even 
then,  in  the  “  Black 
Week  ”  of  the  Modder 
River  and  Colenso, 
Queen  Alexandra  had 
to  send  a  call  to  the 
London  Hospital  for 
half-a-dozen  nurse 
volunteers,  and  among 
those  who  responded  to 
it  were  Dame  Ethel 
Becher  and  Dame  Maud 
McCarthy,  upon  whom 
devolved  subsequently 
as  matrons-in-chief 
respectively  at  the  War 
Office  and  in  France  the  supreme  nursing  responsibilities 
of  the  Great  War. 

The  Queen-Mother’s  concern  in  this  direction  was 
shown  again  when  she  assumed  the  presidency — and 
this  was  not  a  nominal  post — of  the  committee  that 
entirely  re-organised  the  military  system.  It  became, 
by  King  Edward’s  personal  desire,  known  as  Queen 
Alexandra's  Imperial  Military  Nursing  Service,  and  she 
remains  its  recognised  head.  One  of  the  last  public 
acts  that  she  performed  before  increasing  infirmity 
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Queen  Alexandra 
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QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  DRIVING  THROUGH  Photo  by 

London  on  rose  day.  Cemral  News. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA,  THE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  PRINCESS 
VICTORIA  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY’S  SUMMER  SHOW. 
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Alexandra 

compelled  her  to 
withdraw  herself 
from  active  outside 
work  was  to  unveil 
the  memorial  in 
the  beautiful  little 
chapel  at  the 
Millbank  Hospital 
to  the  military 
nurses  killed,  or 
who  died  during 
the  war. 

N  o  on  e  ever 
exercised  a  more 
potent  influence  on 
fashions  than  she 
did.  Her  taste  in 
dress  was  perfect. 

She  knew  uner¬ 
ringly  what  suited 
her,  and  because 
she  wore  her 
dresses  and  bonnets 
— yes,  bonnets — so  perfectly  others  copied  and  followed 
her.  Walburga  Lady  Paget,  who  has  been  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Queen  Alexandra  all  her  life,  has 
thus  recorded  what  the  historian  of  nineteenth-century 
modes  will  assuredly  quote.  Speaking  of  the  Queen- 
Mother’s  position  in  this  country  she  says :  “  The 

first  perceptible  symptom  (of  her  power)  was  the 
cachet  she  imprinted  on  fashion.  This  became  very 
marked  after  the  fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire, 
for  Republics  do  not  breed  fashions  as  Courts  do.  The 
trend  of  these  fashions  emanated  from  the  Princess’s 
characteristics,  which  were  extreme  neatness  and  great 
simplicity  united  to  grace  and  dignity.  There  never  was 
anything  extreme  in  design,  shape,  or  colour.  The  in¬ 
fluences  lasted  about  twenty-two  years,  to  .be  submerged 
at  last  by  the  flood  of  luxury  and  ugliness  that  swamped 
the  nation.” 

Curiously  enough,  her  example  had  less  effect  after  her 
Accession  than  before.  At  the  Coronation  she  made 
several  innovations  upon  the  accepted  procedure. 
Her  train,  for  example,  was  purple  instead  of  the  crimson 
that  went  back  to  Tudor  days.  It  was  borne  by  boy 
pages  instead  of  young  ladies.  Her  crown — -for  there  is 
no  worthy  crown  for  a  Queen  Consort  in  the  regalia — - 
was  entirely  of  diamonds. 

With  the  Accession,  too,  came  many  changes.  For 
years  she  had,  with  only  very  rare  exceptions,  held  the 
Drawing-rooms  for  Queen  Victoria,  and  one  of  the  first 
modifications  was  that  of  holding  them — the  Courts,  as 
they  were  at  once  designated — in  the  evening,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  scene  as  far  as  brilliancy 
and  splendour  were  concerned.  Her  dresses  on  these 
occasions  were  always  wonders  of  art  and  colouring. 
The  Court  dinners  and  entertaining  became  much  more 
animated,  and  in  the  nine  brief  years  that  she  reigned 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  society  enlarged  its  borders  in 
many  directions,  but  not  always  in  a  way  that  supported 
its  dignity.  She  was  the  radiant  central  figure,  however, 
that  maintained  a  certain  exclusiveness  and  unapproach¬ 
ableness  where  others  were  inclined  to  relax. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  Sandringham  that  she  shone  most 
as  the  perfect  hostess.  There  was  less  of  the  ceremony 
and  the  formality  of  full  State  here,  and  both  she  and 


King  Edward  liked 
to  be  surrounded  in 
their  country  home 
by  those  whom 
they  regarded  as 
personal  friends. 
King  Edward’s 
birthday,  on 
November  9th, 
always  saw  a  big 
party  here.  Her 
own  birthday, 
equally,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  congenial 
surroundings ;  while 
some  little  surprise, 
in  the  form  of  a 
special  entertain¬ 
ment,  was  often 
devised. 

Society  she 
frankly  enjoyed. 
She  knew  that  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  and  herself  during  Queen  Victoria’s 
life-time,  and  of  themselves  as  their  Majesties  during  the 
reign,  stamped  any  event  as  of  the  highest  order,  whether 
it  were  a  dinner-party  or  a  ball.  For  many  years  both 
before  and  after  the  Accession,  King  Edward  always  gave 
a  dinner-party  on  the  night  of  the  Derby  to  the  members 
of  the  Jockey  Club.  Ladies  were  not  invited  on  these 
occasions,  and  her  wont  was  to  dine  with  the  late 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  or  Lady  Farquhar,  the  gentlemen 
coming  later  for  a  brilliant  reception.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  fancy-dress  ball  ever  given  was  that  at  Devon¬ 
shire  House  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  to  which  she 
came  as  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  present  Queen  being 
one  of  the  Princesses  of  that  gorgeous  Court. 

For  years  in  succession  she,  with  his  late  Majesty,  was 
wont  to  pay  a  series  of  visits  to  country  houses.  It  was 
a  custom  that  their  present  Majesties  did  not  continue, 
and  with  the  war  came  the  practical  end  of  what  had 
been  a  distinctive  feature  of  Society’s  programme. 
Shooting  was  the  occupation  of  the  day.  King  Edward 
shot  well,  but  never  approached  his  present  Majesty’s 
absolutely  unerring  precision.  The  Queen-Mother 
always  joined  the  guns  for  luncheon,  served  out-of-doors 
or  under  slight  shelter  only,  though  the  meal  itself  was 
often  a  luxurious  one.  She  would  then,  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  watch  the  shooting.  It  was  a  some¬ 
what  inexplicable  taste,  for  her  love  of  animals  was 
almost  sentimentally  strong,  and  she  had  declined  years 
ago  ever  to  visit  Hurlingham  as  long  as  pigeon  shooting 
took  place  there.  But  Queen  Mary  never  had  any  hiring 
for  standing  at  the  covert  side,  and  thus  what  was  a 
general  practice  among  the  ladies  at  a  country  house 
has  passed. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  Queen  Alexandra  was 
that  of  impulsiveness.  Perhaps  the  occasion  when  she 
showed  it  in  the  most  marked — and  even  embarrassing — 
way,  was  in  1905,  when  there  was  a  terrible  amount  of 
unemployment  and  distress.  The  Government  were  not 
as  energetic  as  they  might  have  been  ;  discontent  and 
even  rioting  were  manifested.  Without  consulting 
anyone,  Queen  Alexandra  caused  a  message  to  be  sent  to 
the  chief  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  she  was  putting 
forward  an  appeal  to  “  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
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poor  starving  unemployed,”  and  was  heading  the  list 
with  a  gift  of  two  thousand  pounds,  while  Earl  de  Grey, 
then  of  her  household,  would  act  as  treasurer.  Of  course, 
Lord  de  Grey  was  instantly  bombarded  by  requests  for 
fuller  particulars.  In  explanation,  he  could  only  issue 
a  statement  to  the  Press,  in  which  he  said :  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge  or  inkling  of  the  Queen’s  intention, 
Her  Majesty  enclosing  her  appeal  and  directing  me  to 
publish  it,  which  of  course  I  did  immediately.  ...  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  moment  'to  say  that  it  is  the  acting  of 
the  generous  impulse  of  a  heart  that  always  beats  in 
sympathy  with  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  that  the  Queen 
has  determined  to  do  what  she  can  to  enlist  the  help  of 
the  charitable,  and  has  given  them  a  noble  lead.” 

The  fund  in  due  course  was  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mansion  House.  The  only  stipulation  that  the  Queen 
then  made  being  that  one  thousand  pounds  each  should 
go  to  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army. 

A  curiously  swift  intuition  as  to  what  the  people  would 
like  was  often  displayed  by  Queen  Alexandra.  A  good 
many  have  forgotten,  perhaps,  the  great  “  Marathon 
Race  "  of  1908.  The  first  man  by  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  to  reel  well-nigh  exhausted  into  Olympia  was  a 
little  Italian  named  Dorando.  On  a  mere  technicality-— 
strictly  right,  however — -he  was  disqualified,  and  the 
trophy  adjudged  to  the  next  competitor — an  American. 
Queen  Alexandra  attended  to  present  the  cup,  and 
quick  as  thought  grasped  the  situation.  “  I  shall  give 


Dorando  a  cup,”  she  instantly  said,  and  everyone  felt 
that  she  had  solved  the  problem  in  exactly  the  right  way. 

It  was  her  insight,  again,  that  gave  the  funeral  of  King 
Edward  exactly  the  personal  and  human  touch  that 
stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths.  Hers  was  the  inspiration 
that  decreed  that  the  coffin  should  rest  in  state  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  none  who  witnessed  that  slowly 
moving  queue,  which  had  its  base  somewhere  down  near 
Battersea  Bridge,  failed  to  understand  how  this  permitted 
thousands  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  King 
who  had  held  so  warm  a  place  in  their  hearts. 

And  every  lover  of  a  dog  understood  and  respected  the 
sentiment  that  ordered  that  little  “  Caesar,”  who  had  had 
a  very  special  place  in  his  royal  master’s  affections,  should 
be  led  after  the  coffin.  It  was  a  note  that  meant,  to  half 
of  those  that  saw  the  stately  procession,  far  more  than 
did  the  presence  of  German  Princes  and  others  of  that 
order. 

King  Edward  specially  bequeathed  Sandringham  for 
her  use,  and  King  George,  knowing  how  well  she  loved 
Marlborough  House,  in  which  her  children  had  grown  up, 
decided  that  it  should  be  hers  as  long  as  she  cared  to 
occupy  it.  Both  are  expensive  residences  to  maintain, 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Queen-Mother  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  her  household  and  to  reduce 
unnecessary  outlay.  The  late  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  was 
a  wise  and  discreet  adviser  to  her  in  these  matters,  and 
his  death  in  the  spring  came  as  a  sore  grief  to  her,  as  was 
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Queen  Alexandra 

that  still  more  recently  of  Lord  Knollys,  so  long  the 
confidential  friend  and  private  secretary  of  King 
Edward. 

Life  to-day  at  Sandringham  is  very  quiet  indeed. 
Princess  Victoria,  most  devoted  of  daughters,  who  has 
practically  given  her  life  to  the  care  of  her  beloved  mother, 
seldom  leaves  her,  and  then  only  for  the  briefest  of  visits 
to  friends.  In  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Knollys,  Queen 
Alexandra  has  had  the  rarest  of  loving  helpers,  and  Miss 
Knollys,  in  the  busier  years,  could  relieve  her  of  many 
details  in  regard  to  charities,  applications  for  patronage, 
and  so  forth.  Queen  Olga  of  Greece,  her  sister-in-law, 
has  lately  spent  much  time  at  Sandringham,  and  last 
year  the  Dowager  Empress  Marie  of  Russia  seemed  able 


to  shake  off  some  of  her  appalling  memories  in  the 
company  of  her  sister,  for  a  deep  attachment  exists 
between  the  two. 

The  presence  at  York  Cottage  this  autumn  of  the  King 
and  Queen  will  cheer  the  Queen -Mother,  for  they  under¬ 
stand  her  well  and  know  the  little  remembrances  that 
give  her  pleasure.  No  doubt  there  will  be  as  large  a 
family  gathering  as  can  be  brought  together  without  risk 
of  over-fatigue  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  eightieth 
birthday.  To  the  Queen -Mother  these  four-score  years 
have  happy  as  well  as  sadly  clouded  memories,  and  one 
would  fain  hope  that  it  will  be  the  brighter  thoughts  that 
will  fill  the  days — the  many  days,  we  may  trust — that 
are  yet  in  store. 
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From  earth  with  all  its  common  hours  ; 
From  ordinary  thorns  and  flowers  ; 

FrOm  days  of  failure  and  mistake  ; 

From  many  a  sorrowful  heartbreak  ; 

From  being  prisoners  of  pain 
Conning  old  lesson-books  again  ; 

From  bitter  tears  and  trembling  laughter 
These  reached  the  land  of  the  hereafter. 

Not  from  some  dreamer’s  paradise 
Visioned  by  half  awakened  eyes, 

But  from  the  chill  uncheerful  road, 

And  from  the  unheroic  load 


Of  kitchen  and  of  dreary  shop  ; 

From  coaxing  an  unwilling  crop  ; 

From  battling  with  the  commonplace 
These  reached  the  wonder  of  God’s  face. 

From  deep  conviction  ;  lonely  tryst  ; 

From  sweet  discoveries  of  Christ  ; 

From  washing  of  the  earth-stained  dress  ; 
From  putting  on  His  -comeliness 
From  being  kindly  to  the  least ; 

From  looking  daily  to  the  East ; 

These  came  by  just  the  old-time  way 
That  you  and  I  traverse  to-day. 
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XI. 

Two  days  later,  it  being  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  before  Christmas,  which  fell 
this  year  on  Sunday,  Henrietta 
watched  Rusty  pack  for  her  jour¬ 
ney,  and  admitted  that  never  had 
she  seen  more  joyous  content  over  a 
selection  of  gifts. 

Th^  lamp  shade,  carefully  packed  in 
a  box,  with  the  small  lamp  wrapped  and 
tied  and  rolled  in  a  petticoat  for  safety. 
The  petticoat  itself  was  made  exquisitely 
by  hand  out  of  a  remnant  of  white  silk. 
This  was  for  Jenny,  her  sister  explained. 
For  Kick  there  was  a  necktie — another 
remnant — and  the  work  was  done  so 
skilfully  that  all  ij  laqked  was  the  mark 
of  some  expensive  shop  on  the  back. 
For  Jerry  there  was  a  handkerchief, 
hand-drawn,  with  a  monogram  em¬ 
broidered,  and  this  was  Rusty’s  chief 
pride. 

“  Jerry’s  such  a  Beau  Brummel,”  she 
told  Henrietta,  "  he’ll  appreciate  that 
handkerchief.  Nick  would  just  stuff  it 
in  his  pocket  and  never  notice  ;  Jerry’ll 
tuck  it  in  elegantly,  with  one  corner 
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sticking  out.  Nick’s  great,  though. 
Some  time  you  shall  know  my  blessed 
family.  To  think  I’m  taking  Lena 
Brainard  home  with  me  instead  of  my 
old  Henny  Penny,  who’s  worth  two  of 
her  !  ” 

“  It’s  all  right,”  Henrietta  had  pro¬ 
tested  ;  “  but  I’ll  admit  I’m  jealous.” 

“  You  won’t  be,  when  you  see  my 
present  to  you.”  Rusty  patted  a  flat 
parcel  done  up  with  gay  ribbons  and 
seals. 

She  went  on  packing  her  gifts.  Some¬ 
thing  for  father  that  a  blind  man  could 
use — that  had  been  difficult.  It  had  to 
be  bought  finally — there  was  nothing  to 
make  for  him.  It  was  a  book  of  travel, 
in  Braille — it  would  amuse  him  to  try 
to  pick  it  out.  Then  for  grandfather, 
the,- life  of  a  great  journalist,  that  had 
cost  like  anything.  Rusty  admitted. 


though  she  had  finally  obtained  a 
slight  discount  because  of  a  tiny 
spot  on  the  back  cover  that  no¬ 
body  would  ever  notice. 

Henrietta  went  on  watching  as 
Rusty  dressed  for  the  train,  think¬ 
ing,  as  she  had  done  a  thousand  times, 
that  nobody  ever  did  look  nicer  than 
her  chum  when  she  was  ready  for  the 
street.  Though  the  little  grey  frock 
was  plain,  its  lines  were  right,  and 
the  small  soft  black  hat  which  was 
pulled  over  the  coppery  hair  possessed 
an  indubitable  touch  of  pleasant  daring. 
The  grey  coat  had  been  of  the  sort 
that  is  called  “good,”  once;  it  now, 
though  worn,  was  still  presentable. 
And  Rusty’s  little  shoes  and  stockings 
and  gloves  were  what  they  should  be. 
Wherever  else  she  economised,  Rusty 
always  bought  these  articles  with  care, 
and  fairly  nursed  them  through  their 
existence. 

“  Rus,  you  certainly  are  the  prettiest 
thing  I  ever  saw,”  was  Henrietta’s 
fervent  tribute,  as  Rusty,  stooping  to 
close  and  lock  her  small  trunk,  presented 
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her  lithe  little  figure  m  a  particularly 
engaging  posture  to  her  friend — strong 
young  arms,  a  straight  back,  a  rounded 
calf,  her  fascinating  profile,  the  colour 
in  her  cheek,  all  contributing  to  the 
effect.  “  And  I  don’t  care  how  gorgeous 
Lena  Brainard  is  in  her  sables,  nobody’ll 
take  you  for  her  maid  !  ” 

Rusty  was  laughing  as  she  stood  up- 
right  again. 

“  No  ?  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I 
care  what  they  take  me  for.  It’s  going 
to  be  rather  an  adventure,  having  Lena 
in  my  home  for  a  fortnight,  as  you’d 
understand  if  you  knew  my  family.  They 
won’t  care  a  particle  about  the  sables, 
or  be  impressed  by  them,  you  know. 
She’ll  have  to  meet  their  standards, 
or  they  won’t  really  accept  her. 

Well,  good-bye  till  the  tenth  of 
January — and  be  good  while  you’re 
away  from  your  guardian.” 

Watching  from  the  hall  where 
she  had  gone  to  see  them  off, 
Henrietta’s  gaze  followed  them 
to  the  last.  Lena  the  picture  of 
elegance  as  usual  ;  tall  and  dark, 
with  sloe-black  eyes  and  hair, 
expensively  yet  quietly  dressed,  a 
sort  of  young  princess,  slow  and 
graceful  of  movement  as  of  speech. 
Rusty,  like  a  quick -motioned  little 
hare  beside  her,  her  face  vivid  and 
merry  under  her  narrow  black  hatr 
brim,  a  copper  curl  riotously 
escaping  above  each  ear,  as  it 
always  did.  Odd,  wasn’t  it,  that 
it  was  Lena,  not  Rusty,  who, 
whether  she  would  admit  it  or 
not,  felt  herself  honoured  by  the 
companionship  ?  Lena  who  had 
begged  the  invitation ;  Lena  made 
of  money,  whom  a  dozen  other 
girls  considered  in  luck  to  be  going 
home  for  the  holidays  with  Rusty 
Redfield,  captain  of  her  basket-ball 
team,  editor  of  the  women’s  college 
weekly  magazine.  More  than  that, 
a  girl  whom  everybody  wanted  to 
be  with  because  something  about 
her — which  nobody  could  exactly 
define  but  which  they  all  recog¬ 
nised — all  except  a  few  bitter 
rivals — made  her  stand  out  from 
others.  There  were  plenty  of 
other  girls  with  faces  as  charming 
as  Rusty’s — certainly  far  more 
beautiful— who  also  possessed  quick 
tempers  and  good  manners,  and 
could  talk  entertainingly.  But 
there  was  nobody  like  Rusty,  and 


everybody  knew  it,  and  everybody 
envied  Lena  Brainard  because  she  was 
going  to  see  Rusty’s  country  home. 
And  in  spite  of  Lena’s  money  and 
beauty  and  princess-like  presence,  no¬ 
body  envied  Rusty  having  her — except 
a  few  sycophants,  who  were  negligible. 

XII. 

“  Well,  well — if  it  isn’t  Rusty  Red- 
field  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Cousin  Red  !  How  splendid  to 
see  you  the  first  minute  !  ” 

They  shook  hands  vigorously,  the  big 
doctor  and  the  girl  whose  head  reached 
just  to  his  shoulders.  They  had  met  on 
the  station  platform,  where  two  trains 


had  just  pulled  in  at  almost  the  same 
moment  from  opposite  directions. 

"  My  school  friend,  Miss  Brainard  ; 
Dr:  Burns — my  cousin.”  Rusty  glanced 
from  the  one  to  the  other  with  in¬ 
terested  eyes.  Lena  was  bound  to  be 
pleasantly  impressed  by  this  first 
relative.  Not  that  it  mattered  specially, 
but  now  that  she  was  here  Rusty  wanted 
Lena  to  like  everybody. 

“  Anybody  meeting  you,  Rusty  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  wasn’t  sure  of  my  train,  and 
told  them  not  to.  Nick  and  Jerry  are 
not  home  yet.  We’re  going  on  by  train.” 

“  Not  with  my  car  here.  I’ll  drop 
Johnny  and  take  you  and  your  luggage.” 

Sure  you  can  spare  the  time. 
Cousin  Red  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  make  the  time.  Jump 
in.” 

They  did  so  gladly,  for  the 
December  wind  was  biting.  The 
car  flew  down  the  road,  unim¬ 
peded  by  much  traffic. 

Is  everybody  at  home  quite 
well  ?  ”  Rusty  asked  eagerly. 

So  far  as  I  know.  Haven’t 
seen  or  heard  from  them  for  a 
fortnight.” 

I  thought  you  had  a  patient 
at  the  house.” 

Red  laughed. 

"  Treat  him  mostly  by  absence. 
It’s  your  family  who  are  his  medi¬ 
cine.” 

“  Oh  !  According  to  what  I’ve 
heard,  they  don’t  give  him  much 
of  their  time.  Mother’s  too  busy, 
and  the  others — - — ” 

“  That’s  the  point.  They  don’t 
give  him  much  time.  He’s  had 
too  much  of  everybody’s  time. 
Neglect  is  what  he  needs.  He’s 
improving  under  it.” 

Good  !  We’ll  continue  the 
treatment,  Lena  and  I.”  Rusty’s 
eyes  sparkled.  “  If  Lena  can. 
She  comes  from  Devonshire,  Cousin 
Red.” 

Burns’s  quick  sidewise  glance 
met  that  of  the  soft  black  eyes 
under  the  low  hat-brim. 

“  I  presume  she  can’t,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “  My  wife  was  a  Devon¬ 
shire  girl.  They  don’t  make  ’em 
hard  and  cold  down  there.  But 
a  cold  shower  after  a  warm  one 
tones  up  the  constitution,  so, 
between  you,  you  two  may  be 
good  for  him.” 

“  Are  you  interested  in  your 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Chapters 

To  Dr.  Redfield  Pepper  Burns,  reluct¬ 
antly  forced  by  a  bad  heart  to  give  up 
his  beloved  practice,  comes  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  Dr.  Leaver,  asking  him  to 
take  over  a  puzzling  case.  It  is  that  of 
Felix  Rowe,  brilliant  war  correspondent, 
who  was  injured  in  an  aeroplane  crash. 
His  bodily  hurts  have  been  cured,  but 
the  young  man  cannot  be  roused  from 
his  cynical  hopeless  mood.  Red  Pepper 
and  Ellen,  his  wife,  call  upon  Marcia 
Redfield,  his  cousin.  With  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Rusty  and  Jenny,  and  two  sons, 
Nick  and  Jerry,  to  educate,  and  with  a 
blind  husband  and  his  helpless  father  to 
care  for,  Marcia  meets  life  with  smiling 
courage  and  cheerful  poise.  The  old 
farm  home  is  a  model  of  tasteful  comfort; 
its  mistress  even  finds  time  to  furnish 
crisply- written  paragraphs  to  The  Arrow, 
the  paper  Andy  Carter  came  home  to 
buy  and  manage.  To  help  out  the 
college  expenses,  Marcia  Redfield  takes 
paying  guests.  Red  Pepper  believes  the 
buoyant  air  of  her  home,  not  medicine, 
is  what  Felix  needs.  So  Felix,  weary 
of  specialists,  leaves  his  self-made  father 
and  his  affectionate  but  tactless  mother, 
thinking  he  is  bound  for  a  new  kind  of 
sanatorium.  He  is  surprised  and  a  bit 
indignant  at  Red  Pepper’s  casual  and 
cheery  greeting.  In  Marcia  Redfield’s 
home  he  is  made  delightfully  comfort¬ 
able,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
invalid's  coddling.  Red  Pepper  tells 
him  bluntly  he  needs  to  think  of  others, 
not  entirely  of  himself. 
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patient,  Dr.  Burns  ?  ”  Lena  Brainard 
asked  in  her  slow  soft  voice. 

“  Not  much.  He  doesn’t  respond 
quickly  enough  to  my  treatment  to 
please  me.  I’m  one  of  those  impatient 
chaps  who  like  instantaneous  results. 
Nerves  aren’t  in  my  line. 

But  this  young  man  was 
pushed  on  to  me,  and  I 
can’t  get  rid  of  him.” 

"  He  was  pushed  on 
my  family,  and  you  did 
the  pushing.  I  haven’t 
forgiven  you  for  that, 

Cousin  Red.  Didn’t  you 
think  my  mother  had 
enough  to  look  after, 
without  a  nervous  in¬ 
valid  ?  ” 

"  People  like  your 
mother  never  have 
enough  to  look  after. 

Rusty.  The  more?  you 
give  them  to  do,  the 
better  they  do  it,  and 
the  stronger  they  grow. 

You  wouldn’t  want  to 
give  her  a  soft  life  from 
now  on,  would  you  ?  ”  he 
demanded  in  conclusion. 

“  I  certainly  would. 

Luxury,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Time  and  money  to  travel 
and  see  the  world.  Lovely 
clothes,  such  as  she’d  wear 
like  a  duchess.  A  chance 
to  influence  big  masses  of 
people — as  she  could — 
how  she  could  !  I’d  like 
to  see  my  mother,  in  a 
stylish  '  tailor-made  ’  and 
a  charming  little  hat, 
speaking  from  a  platform. 

She’d  say  something  !  ” 

“  She  certainly  would !  ” 

Red  agreed  to  that.  "  But 
somehow,  just  where  she 
is,  Rusty - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know — 

just  where  she  is - ” 

Rusty’s  tone  was  im¬ 
patient.  “  But  you  don’t 
waste  a  high-powered 
printing  press  on  turning 
out  handbills,  do  you  ? 

Mother  ought  to  have  a 
great  big  place  in  the 
world,  instead  of  washing 
pots  and  pans  and  snatch¬ 
ing  ten  minutes  at  a  time 
to  read  the  things  her 
splendid  mind  needs  to 
keep  an  edge  on  it.”  And 
Rusty  beat  her  small 
gloved  fist  on  the  frame 
of  the  car  door. 

Both  Lena  Brainard 
and  Dr.  Burns  were 
laughing. 

“  Your  topknot’s  as 
red  as  ever,  isn’t  it, 


Rustylocks  ?  ”  commented  her  cousin. 
“  Is  she  a  fire-eater  at  college,  Miss 
Brainard  ?  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  indeed,”  the  guest  agreed  ; 
“  that’s  why  she’s  so  popular.  When 
we  are  dull,  all  we  need  is  to  come  in 


;  COME  FOR  A  WALK  ;  TIME  ENOUGH  TO  SEE 
EVERYLODY  WHEN  WE  GET  BACK.'’ 


contact  with  Rusty  Redfield,  and  the 
sparks  of  interest  begin  to  fly.  Why,  1 
actually  begged  this  invitation  to  come 
home  with  her,  Dr.  Burns,  because  I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  sparks  flew  in  a 
different  environment.” 

“  You  did  wisely.  I 
want  to  see  her  myself. 
Her  red  head  and  mine, 
when  we  put  them  to¬ 
gether,  make  something 
of  a  conflagration.” 

The  car  speeded,  the 
miles  were  covered,  and 
Rusty  Redfield  was  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  old  house, 
leaving  Dr.  Burns  to 
follow  with  the  guest. 

“  Father  !  ”  The  blind 
man  found  himself  em¬ 
braced  by  vigorous  young 
arms  ;  a  cold  fresh  cheek 
was  pressed  against  his 
own.  “  Father  !  Bless 
your  heart !  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !  You 
dear — you  love — you  best 
that  ever  was  !  ” 

His  hair  was  rumpled 
all  over  his  head  as  if 
he  were  a  small  boy  and 
she  another  ;  then  she 
smoothed  it  down  again, 
laughing.  Kisses  landed 
on  his  ears,  his  nose,  his 
smiling  lips.  Then  Rusty 
was  across  the  room. 

“  Grandfather  Reddy  ! 
How  are  you,  you  old 
splendid  person  ?  ”  Her 
ringing  tones  reached  his 
dead  ears,  her  eyes 
looking  into  his  were 
warm  with  delight.  His 
gnarled  hands  were  on  her 
shoulders,  holding  her. 

“  Rusty,  child  !  What 
you  bring  into  the  house  ! 
And  how  we  get  along 
without  you  I  don’t 
know.” 

“  Where’s  mother  ? 
Gracious,  where’s 
mother  ?  I  can’t  wait  to 
see  her.” 

Rusty  wheeled,  looking 
about  her.  Her  gay 
glance  fell  on  a  figure 
unknown,  a  thin  stoop¬ 
shouldered  figure,  which 
had  risen  from  a  chair  by 
a  window  which  looked 
out  on  the  garden,  partly 
concealed  by  the  square 
piano.  She  went  a  step 
or  two  towards  it  involun¬ 
tarily,  for  she  was  now 
under  her  own  roof,  and 
this  was  a  stranger. 

“  I  suppose  you’re 

Drawn  by  ,  , 

p.  B.  Hickling.  Mr.  Rowe,  she  said— 
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and  Felix  felt  suddenly  that  she  saw 
everything  about  him.  Unconsciously 
she  had  let  the  warmth  fall  out  of 
Her  voice,  out  of  her  eyes  ;  she  re¬ 
garded  him  coolly,  appraisingly.  Felix 
felt  himself  straightening  his  shoulders 
as  he  bent  his  head,  his  heels  together, 
in  his  most  formal  bow. 

“  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Rowe,”  said  her 
father.  ”  He’s  quite  a  member  of  the 
family  now,  Rusty.” 

“  Is  he  ?  Are  you  living  up  to  my 
family,  Mr.  Rowe  ?  ”  The  audacious 
question  startled  him. 

“  That  would  be  difficult,  Miss  Red- 
field.  Your  family  are— themselves.” 

“  You’re  quite  right.  And  where’s 

my  mother  ?  Oh - ”  She  became 

aware  that  Dr.  Burns  and  Lena  Brainard 
were  now  in  the  room.  She  made  hasty 
introductions.  In  the  midst  of  them 
the  sound  of  voices  at  the  door  turned 
her  about,  her 
eyes  afire. 

‘  ‘  There’s 
mother  !  And 
oh,  my  goodness, 
that’s  Nick’s 
v  o  i  c  e  —  a  n  d 
Jerry’s  !  ” 

Felix  now 
witnessed  such  a 
family  reunion 
as  he  had  never 
seen  or  imagined. 

The  room  sud- 
denlyseemed  full 
of  people — inter¬ 
esting  people.  It 
would  have  made 
a-  captivating 
scene  upon  a 
stage.  Nicholas 
Redfield,  as  red¬ 
headed  as  the 
sister  he  swung 
up  to  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  down 
again ;  broad- 
shouldered,  vig¬ 
orous,  with  a 
keen  eye,  a  wide 
laughing  mouth, 
and  a  voice  of 
such  subdued 
vigour  as  only 
the  young  college 
man  of  the 
present  day  can 
compass  —  the 
lowest  voice  in 
the  room,  as  it 
said  emphatic¬ 
ally— 

“  Rusty,  old 
girl,  you’re  the 
best  thing  that’s 
happened  to  me 
since  I  met 
mother  at  the 
gate.” 


Jerry  Redfield,  astonishingly  dark  and 
slim,  taller  than  his  elder  brother,  with 
black  eyebrows  drawn  together  in  a 
frown,  though  his  lips  smiled.  And  a 
young  girl,  Jenny — round-cheeked,  red- 
haired  again,  with  a  freckled  plain  little 
face  that  had  something  nice  and  en¬ 
gaging  about  it. 

Last  of  all,  Mrs.  Redfield  herself,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  Rusty  grew  sober. 
She  went  over  to  her  mother,  laid  both 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  looked  long 
into  the  fine  eyes  which  looked  straight 
back  into  hers  before  she  put  her  lips 
to  Marcia’s  in  a  quiet  kiss.  It  was  as 
if,  turning  from  a  noisy  crowd,  she  had 
dropped  upon  her  knees. 

Lena  Brainard  looked  on  at  all  these 
greetings  with  envious  eyes.  She  was 
very  quiet  and  sweet  of  manner  as 
Rusty  finally  presented  her.  The 
sight  of  Felix  Rowe  and  Nick  and  Jerry 
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Redfield  had  instantly  set  a  stage  for 
her  ;  she  had  an  impression  to  make. 
She  hadn’t  expected  to  see  three  such 
challenging  faces  in  the  old  farmhouse. 

Then,  presently,  she  was  upstairs, 
being  shown  into  a  room.  It  was  a  little 
room,  tucked  under  the  eaves,  such  as 
she  had  never  slept  in  in  her  life.  But 
that  didn’t  matter.  It  was  exquisitely 
clean,  and  the  patchwork  quilt  folded 
across  the  foot  of  the  narrow  bed  was  of 
a  faded  blue  and  white  which  matched 
the  faded  blue  and  white  of  the  braided 
grey  rugs  on  the  stained  floor  and  made 
a  harmony  which  pleased  the  eye.  A 
blue  pottery  candlestick  with  a  tall 
white  candle  stood  upon  a  chest  of 
drawers  beside  her  bed. 

"  You’ll  have  to  be  careful  not  to  set 
yourself  on  fire,”  Rusty  warned  her. 
“  We’ve  never  even  put  in  gas,  and 
lamps  and  candles  are  our  only  wear.  If 
you  want  to  read 
in  bed  you  shall 
have  two  can¬ 
dles,  but  father 
won’t  let  us  use 
lamps  up  here 
under  the 
eaves.” 

“  Oh,  I  love 
candles,”  Lena 
cried.  “  I  love 
everything  here, 
Rusty.  Your 
home  is  ador¬ 
able.  And  your 
mother — what  a 
wonderful  -  look¬ 
ing  woman!  I’m 
crazy  to  know 
her  !  And  all 
your  family. 
They’re  such 
interesting  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Now  Rusty 
hated  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  she 
had  known  she 
would  have  it 
from  Lena.  The 
family  wouldn’t 
like  it  either. 
She  decided  on 
the  instant  that 
she  wouldn’t 
have  it,  and  that 
she  must  take  a 
firm  hand  with 
Lena  from  the 
start. 

“Now,  my 
dear,”  she  said, 
"  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  bit 
of  advice.  You 
want  us  all  to 
like  you,  don’t 
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you 


Lena,  amazed 


at  this  beginning,  even  from  Rusty, 
gazed  at  her  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,”  she  said. 

“  Well,  then — don’t  begin  to  praise 
us.  We’re  a  perfectly  usual  family ; 
there  are  hundreds  like  us — all  except 
mother  ;  there’s  only  one  of  her.  But 
we  live  in  this  plain  old  house,  and  there 
aren’t  forks  enough  that  match  to  go 
round  twice.  We  don’t  mind  a  bit, 
because  there  are  things  we  value  more. 
We  know  we  can  make  you  comfortable, 
and  that  you’ll  probably  be  entertained 
by  our  antics.  But  if  you  begin  by 
telling  us  how  much  you  like  everything 
and  everybody — well,  you  won’t  make  a 
hit,  that’s  all.  I  have  to  say  this, 
because  you’re  that  type,  and  the  habit 
of  saying  pleasant  things  is  born  in  you. 
Of  course,  it’s  just  good  manners  to  do 
it — I  admit  that.  I  don’t  know  this 
person  Felix  Rowe,  but  I  can  vouch  for 
the  rest  of  Ho  •  '  > 

not  wanting 
people  to  pat  us 
on  the  back.  If 
you  like  us,  in 
spite  of  our 
terrible  faults, 
you  can  do  it ; 
but  for  good¬ 
ness’  sake  don’t 
tell  us  you  do  in 
that  raving  sort 
of  way.” 

Lena  was 
hurt,  of  course, 
as  she  had  every 
reason  to  be, 
because  of  this 
extraordinarily 
candid  advice. 

Yet,  as  she 
continued  to 
gaze  at  *  Rusty’s 
enchanting  face, 
her  steady  eyes, 
and  saw  the 
peculiar  twist  of 
her  firm  mouth, 
at  which  people 
always  looked 
with  fascination, 
she  knew  that 
it  behoved  her 
not  to  get  angry 
and  sulk,  but  to 
hold  up  her  head 
and  answer  back. 

“Of  course, 
that  sounds 
rather  odd. 

Rusty,  the  very 
first  minute  I’m 
here.  But  if 
that’s  what  you 
want  of  me,  I’ll 
close  my  lips  and 
praise  nothing.” 


"  I  hoped  I’d  strike  a  spark,”  she 
admitted.  She  came  over  and  put  her 
hand  on  her  guest’s  shoulder.  "  Forgive 
me  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  of  course,  I  forgive  anything — 
from  you,  Rusty  !  ”  Lena  said,  smiling 
again. 

Once  more  Rusty  burst  into  flame, 
drawing  her  brows  together. 

“  That’s  just  it  !  ”  she  cried  softly. 
“  Don’t  forgive  it — from  me.  Resent  it. 
I’ll  like  you  the  better  for  it.  I  know 
I’m  being  rude,  but  I’m  doing  it  for 
your  good.  I  want  you  to  just  like  us 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way  for  our 
good  points  and  not  like  us  for  our 
bad  ones — we’ve  got  them,  you  know. 
There,  that’s  all — and  quite  enough. 
I’m,  sorry,  really,  but  I  had  to  have  it 
out.” 

Pride  came  to  Lena’s  rescue.  She 
looked  Rusty  in  the  eye. 


Rusty  burst 
into  a  laugh. 
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“  You  are  a  little  brute,”  she  said 
firmly,  “  and  I’d  go  home  this  minute 
if  I  didn’t  want  to  stay  and  see  just 
what  you’re  like  in  your  own  home.  And 
I  promise  you  one  thing — not  a  word  of 
praise  for  anything  shall  come  out  of 
me  while  I’m  here  !  ” 

This  time  Rusty’s  laugh  was  delicious. 
“  In  that  case  I  shall  probably  come 
round  wagging  my  tail  and  begging  for 
it,”  she  said,  and  went  out  and  closed 
the  door. 


XIII. 


“  Rusty  !  Did  you  think  I  could  wait 
any  longer  to  see  you  ?  ” 

“  Goodness,  Andy  Carter  !  Of  course, 
I  didn’t.  Nor  I  to  see  you  !  ” 

The  two  pairs  of  hands  met,  grasped 
firmly  for  about  ten  seconds,  fell  apart. 
Meeting  Rusty  Redfield  after  three 
months’  separation  was  like  meeting  a 
lively  boy. 

They  were 
standing  in  the 
hall,  which  was 
freezing  cold. 
No  rooms  or 
passages  except 
those  which 
contained  stoves 
were  warm  in 
December  in  this 
house.  Carter 
turned  to  the 
old  hat-rack  on 
which  hung  the 
grey  coat  and 
little  black  hat 
which  he  knew 
to  be  Rusty’s. 

“  I’ve  brought 
home  a  friend,” 
said  Rusty  in  a 
whisper — t  h  ey 
were  just  outside 
the  door  of  the 
living-room, 
where  everybody 
had  gathered. 
“She’s  very 
beautiful  to  look 
at.  Come  in  and 
see  her.  And 
Nick  and 

Jerry - ” 

But  Carter 
had  the  coat 
down,  and  was 
holding  it  for 
her. 

“Come  on, 
please!”  he 
urged.  "  Come 
for  a  walk; 
time'  enough  to 
see  everybody 
wh  e  n  we  get 
back.  Slip  away 
with  me  quick 
PG.°R.  bLucmce.  before  anybody 
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stops  us.  We  won’t  be  gone  long. 
And  it’s  a  glorious  night.” 

The  last  words  made  her  yield.  A 
winter  night  could  always  beckon 
Rusty  ;  she  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to 
get  out  and  walk  "  under  the  wide  and 
starry  sky.”  She  slipped  her  arms 
into  the  coat  and  snatched  her  scarf 
from  the  peg.  Joyfully  Carter  threw 
open  the  door  and  closed  it  noiselessly 
after  them. 

They  marched  off,  the  best  of  com¬ 
rades.  Carter  was  so  happy  he  could 
hardly  bear  it,  just  to  have  her  near. 
Rusty  was  frankly  delighting  in  being 
back  with  her  friend,  but  delighting  in 
so  many  things  as  well  that  he  couldn’t 
be  sure  how  much  of  it  really  belonged  to 
himself. 

“  Everything  looks  wonderful  to  me,” 
she  exulted.  “  I  like  dozens  of  things  1 
can’t  think  well  of  when  I’m  here  to 
-stay.  The  worn  old  carpet  on  the  hall 
stairs  ;  the  bowl  with  the  dent  in  it  by 
the  sink  ;  the  two  steps  down  into  the 
wood-house  ;  the  nicks  in  the  best 
dishes — things  like  that.  And  the  things 
I  really  do  like,  and  always  have — 
Durham  Cathedral  over  the  piano,  that 
row  of  red  books  in  the  middle  of  the 
bookcase.  Oh,  there  are  such  lots  of 
things  to  be  glad  to  see  again.  Don’t 
you  know  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don’t  know — by  experience,” 
Carter  owned  regretfully.  “  But  I  can 
guess  how  your  home  looks  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  Andy,  how  could  I  ?  Of 
course,  you  don’t  know — all  your  life  an 
orphan.  And  you  didn’t  have  so  much 
as  a  maiden  aunt  who  adores  you !  ” 

“  I  had  a  maiden  aunt  who  did  her 
duty  by  me,  you  know,  till  I  went  away 
to  school.  She  was  a  vinegary  person 
at  her  best.  But  I’ve  no  doubt  1  owe 
a  certain  firmness  of  will  to  her  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

“  No,  you  don’t ;  you  owe  it  to  that 
chin,  my  dear  friend.  A  chin  like  that 
simply  can’t  retreat  and  leave  its  owner 
to  weakness  of  character.” 


“  Rusty — excuse  me — turn  your  head 
so  that  I  can  see  your  profile,  will  you  ? 
There’s  a  lighted  window  just  beyond 
you  over  there — I  can  get  a  view.  Yes, 
I  thought  so.  If  my  chin  has  any 
advantage  over  yours - ” 

"What  nonsense  !  Let’s  stop  talking 
about  our  features,  and  mention  some¬ 
thing  more  important.  I  want  to  tell 
the  editor  of  The  Arrow  that  his  last 
issue  was  the  best  he’s  done  yet.  And 
after  my  past  bitter  criticisms  that 
ought  to  cheer  him.” 

“  It  does,  immensely.  What  did  you 
specially  like  ?  ” 

She  told  him,  and  she  had  a  clean-cut 
reason  for  every  statement  she  made. 
That  was  the  best  of  Rusty.  Vague 
flattery  was  never  a  method  of  hers  ; 
if  she  liked  a  thing  she  liked  it,  and  knew 
exactly  why.  She  made  Carter  flush 
with  pleasure. 

“  Well,  that’s  great  to  hear  from  you,” 
he  said,  when  she  came  to  a  pause. 
“  That  makes  me  want  to  outdo  myself, 
for  love  of — of  hearing  you  tell  me  you 
like  it.” 

”  But  I  haven’t  told  you  the  best,” 
she  went  on.  “  I’ve  saved  it  for  the 
last.  I  took  a  copy  of  The  Arrow  into 
Foxy’s  class-room  the  other  day — 
Professor  Fox’s  class,  you  know,  in 
journalism.  He’d  asked  us  all  to  bring 
in  newspapers  that  we  liked  —  or 
disliked.  Nearly  everyone  but  me 
brought  an  impressive  city  daily — 
mostly  ones  he  knew.  He  said  scath¬ 
ing  things  about  some  of  them,  and 
admiring  things  about  others  ;  then 
he  remarked — 

“  '  Why  have  none  of  you  brought 
me  your  home-town  papers  ?  Most  of 
you  come  from  small  towns,  don’t  you  ? 
Isn’t  there  anything  interesting  to  you 
in  your  own  local  news  ?  ’ 

“  Well,  there  was  a  man  in  the  class 
who  had  brought  a  weekly  from  his 
little  home  town.  He  read  a  funny 
little  editorial  from  it,  which  Foxy 
enjoyed.  And  then  I  handed  in  The 


Arrow.  He’d  had  everybody  read  some 
one  thing  from  the  paper  he’d  selected 
to  prove  his  interest  in  it.  I’d  purposely 
kept  my  contribution  till  the  last, 
refusing  to  catch  his  eye.”  She  looked 
up  at  Carter,  scanning  his  face  in  the 
dim  light. 

“  Well  ” — he  looked  down  at  her — 
“  get  it  over,  my  dear.  If  I’d  been 
there  I  should  have  trembled  in  my 
shoes.” 

“  Oh,  no,  you  wouldn’t.  You’d  have 
sat  there,  with  your  chin  thrust  out, 
ready  to  fire  back  at  him  if  he  hit  too 
hard.  Well,  then,  I  read — no,  Andy, 
not  your  inspired  editorial  on  Christmas 
in  the  Air,  though  I  was  proud  of  that, 
but  that  half  column  of  liquid  fire  you 
poured  out  about  the  old  lady  who  was 
found  dead  just  round  the  corner  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  that  made  us 
all  ache  with  remorse.  When  I’d 
finished — and  I  read  it  in  a  perfectly 
unthrilling  way,  Andy,  as  you’d  have 
wanted  me  to,  not  in  a  voice  ‘  quivering 
with  emotion  ’ — I  sat  down  without 
looking  at  Foxy.  The  room  was  ab¬ 
solutely  still  for  a  good  minute,  then 
Professor  Winstead  Fox  said  very 
quietly,  in  a  certain  tone  he  has  that 
means  that  sarcasm  and  criticism  have 
all  gone  out  of  him — 

“  ‘  The  writer  of  that  understands 
the  very  thing  I  have  been  trying  for 
three  months  to  make  clear  to  this 
class — that  it’s  the  very  simplest 
English  which  is  the  most  effective. 
Without  the  slightest  straining  for 
effect  he  has  made  us  see  that  pathetic 
scene  in  a  light  which  penetrates  to  oui 
inmost  motives.  That’s  unusual — and 
very  fine.’  ” 

A  little  sound  from  Carter’s  throat 
showed  her  that  the  story  had  touched 
him  ;  though  she  didn’t  know* 
that  more  to  him  than  the  To 
professor’s  comment  was  the  be 
fact  that  she  had  chosen  to  c?n” 
take  The  Arrow  to  the  class- 
room,  believing  in  its  quality. 
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For  the  children’s  table 
a  merrier  tone  is  appro¬ 
priate,  such  as  this  jolly 
Santa  striding  across  the 
top  of  a  miniature  tree 
twinkling  with  strips  of 
silver  foil  and  hung  with 
little  favours  for  each 
child.  A  bigger  tree  can 
have  fire-proofed  cotton¬ 
wool  powdered  with 
“Jack  Frost”  sparkles 
to  simulate  snow. 


If  you  have  any  sort  of  candelabra  stored  away,  and  thrown  out 
of  service  by  electric  light,  get  it  out,  drape  it  with  leaves  or 
sprays,  and  use  some  of  the  tall  “Nell  Gwynn”  candles  that  can 
be  procured  in  almost  any  colour  you  desire.  With  a  wreath  of 
leaves  below,  decorated  with  glowing  oranges,  a  pretty  centre¬ 
piece  can  be  arranged  at  small  cost. 


MR 



A  simple  set  of  three 
dishes  provides  ample 
colour  and  decoration. 
The  central  one  holds 
fruit  and  the  small  pair 
may  both  contain  nuts, 
or  only  one  may  be 
filled  with  nuts  and  the 
other  with  sweets.  If 
they  are  procurable, 
coloured  leaves  could  be 
circled  or  set  in  fancy 
pattern  on  the  cloth,  to 
surround  their  bases. 


Fos  tit®  Mna^  ©fisaaaeff  Him 
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Keep  these  low,  if  possible,  and  not  too  elaborate, 
if  your  dining-room  is  small  and  your  table  corre¬ 
sponds.  Table  space  and  comfort  are  great  aids 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 


Soft  dry  moss  makes  the 
foundation  for  this  Centre¬ 
piece.  Cones,  grasses, 
seed -pods  and  evergreen 
leaves  are  wired  above  the 
moss.  A  wreath  of  small 
pine  tufts  around  the  base 
is  the  finishing  touch.  The 
whole  mass  is  kept  low, ■  so 
that  the  view  across  the 
table  is  uninterrupted. 



Mi 
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If  you  were  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Factory  of  Porcelain,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  you  were  to  be  met  by  a  flock  of  geese  in 
the  courtyard,  or  a  mother-cat  nursing  her  kittens  in 
one  of  the  studios  !  Still  less  would  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  you  were  to  come  across  one  of  the 
designers  going  off  to  spend  a  pleasant  morning  in 
the.  Zoo  close  by,  for  it  is  by  just  such  means  that  the 
factory  has  become  famous  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe  for  the  life-like  studies  in 
porce’ain  in  which  its  potters  and  artists  excel. 

All  these  studies  are  made  first-hand  from  the 
birds  and  beasts  themselves,  not  from  mere  draw¬ 
ings  of  them  made  by  some  draughtsman  outside  of 
the  potteries,  and  possibly  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  exigencies  and  limitations  of  the  clay  medium — 
an  arrangement  which  too  often  obtains  elsewhere. 

What  is  Meant  by 
“  Quality.” 

It  is,  without  doubt,  this  care  to  bring  the  actual 
workers  within  the  factory 
gates  into  immediate  contact 
with  their  models,  that  gives 
the  Copenhagen  animals  in 
porcelain  what  is  artistically 
summed  up  in  the  word 
“quality.”  This  quality 
stands  for  more  than  mere 
fineness  of  surface  and  of 
finish,  or  even  than  mere 
fidelity  to  the  outward  and 
visible  character  of  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
it  implies  rather  the  innate 
sense  of  what  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  for  want  of  a  more 
exact  definition,  as  “  the 
dogginess  of  the  dog  and 
the  cattiness  of  the  cat  ” — - 


A  bloodhound.  By  Lauritz  Jensen. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  true  inwardness  of  the  animal 
nature. 

To  achieve  this  quality,  the  meticulous  copying  of 
such  details  as  the  markings,  or  even  the  tint,  of  the 


a  SLEEPING  CAT.  By  Eric  Nielsen. 


beast  is  by  no  means  the 
important  thing ;  for  these 
may  be  entirely  true  to 
nature,  and  yet  in  some 
subtle  fashion  miss  altogether 
their  desired  end.  If  we  hark 
back  to  the  ancient  pottery 
of  China,  we  discover  that 
often  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  horses  and  cows, 
specimens  that  in  their  truth 
and  their  strength  put  the 
bulk  of  modern  work  to 
shame,  were  curiously  untrue 
to  nature  if  taken  detail  by 
detail,  just  as  if  we  dissect  a 
figure  by  Giotto,  we  find  it, 
according  to  modern  know¬ 
ledge  of  perspective  and  of  anatomy,  full  of 
crudenesses  and  errors.  The  archaic  modelling 
of  the  animal  may  be  full  of  quaint  unnatural 
angles,  the  colour  may  be  inaccurate,  even  the 
proportions  may  be  open  to  criticism.  Yet  there 
the  thing  stands,  undoubtedly  imbued  with  life 
and  the  animal  quality.  It  breathes  and  has  its 
being,  while  later  models,  probably  memorised 
from  the  beast,  or  taken  from  some  carefully 
observed  study  made  by  another  hand,  lack 
altogether  its  vitality. 

They  Excel  in 
Vitality. 

It  is  just  this  vitality  that  the  Danish  potters 
have  succeeded  in  capturing.  Take,  for  instance, 
“The  Bloodhound”  of  Lauritz  Jensen.  In  the 
fine  head,  nosing  its  way  along  the  ground,  the 
upraised  tail,  eloquent  of  keenness,  and  the  softly 
padding  feet,  one  has  an  entire  survey  of  the 
bloodhound  personality.  It  is  no  mere  dog  posing 
for  its  portrait  ;  it  is  rather  a  pinning  to  porcelain 


ducks.  By  C.  F.  Liisberg. 


of  all  that  is  essential 
in  the  building  up  of 
that  which  makes  him 
different  from  other 
members  of  the  animal 
world. 

In  .  the  same  way 
Christian  •  Thomsen’s 
“  Bob  ”  sums  up  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  renders 
puppydom  so  infinitely 
fascinating.  Just  the 
line  of  the  head,  the 
curve  of  the  back,  and 
four  legs  drawn  together, 
as  if  waiting  for  the 
hand  that  is  to  caress 
or  to  reprove — and  you 
have  a  complete  survey 
of  a  puppy-hound’s  atti-  “  bob." 
tude  towards  life  as  he 

sees  it.  Both  •  iff  ♦  ‘ '  Bob  ”  and  “The  Bloodhound” 
the  ears,  with  that  soft  floppiness  so  characteristic 
of  the  breed,  are  worthy  of 
note. 

Compare  them  with  the 
stiff,  rather  aggressive  ears 
of  Eric  Nielsen’s  “  Sleeping 
Cat,  ’  ’  whom  one  instinctive!  y 
feels  to  be  slumbering  with 
one  eye  open  to  whatever 
may  be  happening  round 
about  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  feline,  who,  strictly 
speaking,  is  never  to  be 
caught  napping,  but  is 
rather,  asleep  or  awake, 
perfectly  capable  of  looking 
after  its  own  interests. 

Nothing  could  apparently 
be  simpler  than  the  style  in 
which  the  cat  is  modelled  ; 
but  one  realises,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  it  the  close  thickness 
of  the  pelt,  the  moistness 
of  the  nose,  even  the  little 
claws,  hidden  beneath  the 
furry  feet.  A  vigorous 
stroking  and  the  animal  will 
stretch  itself  and  yawn  ! 

Birds  are 
Favourites. 

Bird  life  has  always  held 
a  great  fascination  for  the 
Danish  potter,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  his  shores  are  visited 
so  freely  by  that  most  deco¬ 
rative  of  birds,  the  seagull, 
and  partly  because  farm-life 
is  everywhere  to  hand,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farm- 
3mrd  are  familiar  to  all. 

Paintings  of  gulls  and  geese, 
storks  and  penguins  adorn 

many  of  the  vases,  while  XHe  soldier  and  the  witch  :  a 
turkeys  and  ducks  appear  tale  illustration  in  china. 


on  numbers  of  the  small 
porcelain  dishes  and 
trays. 

The  illustration  of 
“  Ducks  ”  by  Liisberg 
has  been  chosen  because 
it  illustrates  the  skill 
characteristic  of  the 
Danish  potter  in  con¬ 
veying  a  sense  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  texture  appro¬ 
priate  to  various  objects. 
The  way  in  which  the 
shadow  is  caused  to  fall 
on  a  particular  portion 
of  the  surface  gives  at 
once  the  firm  solidity 
of  a  duck’s  back,  the 
smooth  pressure  of  the 
By  Christian  Thomsen.  breast,  the  CrispneSS  of 
the  beak.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  comparatively  small  extent  to  which  this  impres¬ 
sion  depends  upon  colour,  that  in  the  black-and-white 

reproduction  hardly  any¬ 
thing  of  the  quality  is  lost. 

Denmark  seems  to  be  the 
’and  of  model  institutions. 
We  are  all  familiar  with 
accounts  of  its  model  farms 
and  dairies  and  its  exem¬ 
plary  municipal  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Porcelain  Fac¬ 
tory  of  Copenhagen  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Lead- 
poisoning  is  unknown  in  it, 
for  neither  in  the  glazes  nor 
colouring  media  is  lead  em¬ 
ployed.  Nor  is  lung- trouble 
a  menace  to  the  workers,  for 
the  latest  scientific  inven¬ 
tions  have  been  brought  to 
bear  to  rid  the  air  of  the 
fine  particles  of  dust  that 
are  inseparable  from  certain 
of  the  processes. 

Not  only  are  the  various 
parts  of  the  factory  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  but 
wherever  conditions  permit 
the  rooms  are  adorned  with 
growing  plants  and  flowers. 
Fine  recreation  rooms  are 
provided,  and  meals  are 
served  in  a  cheerful  and 
comfortable  dining-room. 
In  short,  one  need  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  specimen  of  the 
potters’  work,  a  state  of 
affairs  that  one  could  wish 
existed  in  localities  nearer 
our  own  doors.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  ideal  conditions 
enjoyed  by  the  employees 
„  ...  does  not  imply  any  increase 

By  ChnstiaJi  1  J  , 

Thomsen.  in  cost  of  production. 


Jingle  -  jingle  !  Bang,  bang, 
bang  !  The  pommelling  upon 
the  backdoor  of  the  cottage  was 
vigorous  in  the  extreme. 

“  What  on  earth  !  1  thought 

you  had  no  neighbours  !  ”  ejaculated 
Marian,  from  the  stove. 

She  was  seated  beside  the  stove 
because  she  was  attempting  to  thaw 
herself.  She  had  only  arrived  at  the 
Highland  cottage  half-an-hour  ago, 
having  been  vigorously  driven  there 
through  icy  blasts  by  her  energetic 
friend.  The  energetic  friend  in 
question— Thora,  of  hospital  days — 
was  at  present,  having  flung  off  her 
out-door  garments,  engaged  in  making 
scones  for  tea—"  I  have  to,  you  know, 
or  there’ll  be  nothing  ” — while  her 
guest-to-be  regarded  her  with  rather 
apprehensive  eyes. 

Into  the  midst  of  Thora’s  whirlings 
and  whizzings  round  the  kitchen  had 
sounded  this — 

Jingle-jingle  !  Bang,  bang,  bang  ! 

“  Bother  them,  and  all  their 
works  !  ”  ejaculated  Thora,  stirring 
away.  "  They’ve  seen  you  come. 
They  watch  everything.  Not  that 

there’s  much  to  watch.  But - 

There  they  go  again  !  ” 

“  Shall  I  open  to  '  them,’  whoever 
they  are  ?  ”  inquired  Marian. 

“  Well,  since  I  suppose  they  won’t 
go  away  until  someone  does.  Here, 
I’ll  do  it.” 

Thora  accordingly  did,  while 
Marian  peeped  over  her  friend's 
shoulder  in  amaze. 

“Have  you  ony  water,  lady  dear  ?  ” 

It  was  a  tinker-woman,  cold  and 
evidently  on  Christmas-f  are-gathering 
bent.  She  smiled  half  mischievously 
into  Thora’s  face. 

"  Water  !  Why,  you  know  quite 
well  that  I  get  mine  from  the  burn  !  ” 
Thora  would  have  closed  the  door, 
but  that  an  urgent  foot  was  placed 
in  the  crack.  ”  Go  away,  please.” 

"  Sure,  then,  have  you  ony  clothes 
— old  ones.” 
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"  No.  I’ve  told  you  so  again  and 
again.” 

“  Well  then,  lady  dear,  anything 
for  the  little  baby  wot’s  ill  ?  ” 

But  this  time  Thora  had  managed 
to  close  the  door.  The  tinker-woman 
was  outside  in  the  cold,  and  Marian 
felt  vaguely  uncomfortable  as  she 
returned  to  the  kitchen’s  easy-chair 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  cottage. 
Thora  certainly  had  made  her  domain 
her  own. 

Her  own,  literally,  it  was.  About 
a  year  ago  Thora,  together  with  one 
remaining  old  family  servant,  had 
suddenly  and  energetically  retired  to 
the  Highland  hills.  There,  apparently, 
she  had  decided  to  instal  herself  as 
permanently  as  ever  did  a  Highland 
chief  of  early  times.  None  of  her 
friends  had  heard  much  of  her, 
though  Marian - 

Marian,  certainly,  chief  chum  of 
hospital  days,  by  reason  of  her  quiet¬ 
ness  which  seemed  to  act  as  foil  to 
Thora’s  vehemence ;  by  reason  oi¬ 
lier  power  to  act  as  safety-valve  to 
Thora’s  explosiveness ;  by  reason, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  of  her  under¬ 
standing  of  Thora’s  self,  had  remained 
confidante  all  the  while. 

Marian  knew  of  the  secret  which 
no  other  of  Thora’s  friends  knew. 
Marian  understood  the  real  reason 
why  Thora  had  entrenched  herself 
away  up  here.  Marian  had  known  the 
young  doctor  who,  in  war-time,  which 
seemed  so  long  ago  now,  had  been - - 

Therefore  Marian,  too,  had  under¬ 
stood — understanding  Thora  already 
- — her  friend’s  sudden  change  of 
plans  when  the  announcement  of 
young  Dr.  Tremain’s  engagement 
had  appeared  in  the  paper ;  his 
engagement  to — someone  else.  It 
was  Marian  who  had  understood, 
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again,  and  had  answered  the 
”  S.O.S.”  letter  from  the  High¬ 
land  cottage  last  week,  which 
had  arrived  during  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  very  different  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  from  this. 

“  Dear  Marian, — I’ve  promised 
Jane  for  months  that  she  shall  go 
home  to  her  people  for  Christmas, 
and  I’d  meant  to  go  myself  to  the 
Adeanes.  But  this  morning  Mona 
writes  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tremain  are 
to  be  there,  and  I  literally  can’t  face 
it.  Will  you  come  here  and  spend 
Christmas  with  me  ?  ” 

Thora  would  not  have  written  the 
letter  unless  she  had  been  utterly 
"  S.O.S.ish,”  as  Marian  knew.  Up  to 
Blairlochry  Marian  had  come. 

To  the  whirr  and  whizz  of  Thora’s 
energetic  hospitality,  which  seemed 
electric  in  the  extreme.  Marian  had 
only  arrived  that  afternoon,  but 
already  she  was  looking  almost  ap¬ 
prehensively  at  her  hostess.  Thora 
hadn’t  “  got  over  it  ”  yet,  thought 
Marian  sympathetically.  The  High¬ 
land  cottage,  with  its  hens  and  garden, 
its  countryside  interests,  and  all  the 
things  which  Thora  extolled  in  her 
letters,  and  was  extolling  loudly  now, 
hadn’t  "  done  it.”  Marian  was 
realising  this  fully  as  Thora  bounced 
and  buzzed  round  the  kitchen,  when 
suddenly  the  knock  had  come  at  the 
door. 

After  the  knock,  the  thunder  of 
Thora’s  disciplinary  remarks  to  the 
tinker- woman.  After  the  thunder, 
and  the  consequent  jingling  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  tinker-woman  in  question, 
Marian’s  voice  was  heard — 

”  Thora,  I  say,  didn’t  the  poor 
thing  say  there  was  a  baby  ?  ” 

"  A  baby  ?  I  daresay.  I  didn’t 
listen.”  Thora  was  rolling  out  scones. 
‘‘  There’s  always  something  wanted 
by  the  tinkers.  Weddings  or  funerals, 
old  clothes  or  new  milk ;  I  loathe 
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them  and  all  their  works.  Camp  down 
near  here  ;  yes,  even  in  the  winter. 
There’s  a  cave  of  sorts,  I  believe. 

Well,  anyway -  Here,  these  scones 

will  be  nice,  I  think.” 

Thora  whisked  them  into  the, oven. 

Nice,  would  the  scones  be  ?  Some¬ 
how  or  other  Marian’s  thoughts  were 
away  with  the  gypsies  in  their  camp, 
where  there  was  a  tiny  baby,  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

"What’s  wrong?” 
inquired  Thora  sud¬ 
denly. 

Marian  told  her, 
of  course.  Why  not  ? 

“  Thora,  it  being 
Christmas.  And 
everyone  else  so 
happy.  And  babies 
always  seem  at 
Christmas,  you 
know,  so  special.” 

"  Marian.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  quiet 
sound  of  Marian’s 
voice  again  after  the 
bluster  of  her  own 
thoughts .  Thora 
suddenly  dropped 
on  one  knee  by  her 
side.  “Don’t  mind 
me,  Marian  ?  I’m  a 
sheep  in  wolf’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  babies.” 

Perhaps  it  was 
the  very  first  time 
Thora  had  broken 

down  ever  since - 

Marian  understood, 
however. 

”  Dear  old  Thora, 
did  it  mean  so 
much  ?  ” 

“Much.  It  meant 
— everything.  I 
didn’t  know  how  1 
cared.  I  didn’t  know 
it  was  in  me  to  care 
- — ■  like  that.  And 
then”- —  Thora 
choked  —  “I  simply 
had  to  come  away 
here  from  every¬ 
thing,  and  it's 
worked.  It’s  only 
when  things  happen 
that  I  don’t  expect, 
like  hearing  that  he 
was  at  the  Adeanes 
with  his  wife  ;  and 
then  —  babies.  I 
would  have  loved 
one  so.  Not  that  I 
ought  not  to  have 
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grown  used  to  the  tinkers  by  this 
time,”  said  Thora  recovering. 
“  Here,  I’ll  see  to  those  scones.” 

She  did.  The  scones  tasted 
delicious.  The  evening  was  delightful, 
too,  now  that  the  fury  of  Thora’s 
energies  had  come  to  their  flood, 
and  she  had  relieved  her  heart  of 
things.  The  two  girls  sat  over 
the  cottage  peat  fire  and  talked 


THEY  WERE  ESCORTED  TO  THE  CAVE 
OPENING  EY  THE  TINKER-CHILDREN. 


of  how  their  Christmas  should  be 
spent. 

“  We’ll  drive  to  a  tiny  church  over 
the  hill  on  Christmas  morning,” 
quoth  Thora  the  hostess,  “  and  come 
back  to  dinner  here.  We’ll  leave  it  all 
ready.  You  don’t  mind  pot-luck  ? 
Marian,  it  will  just  make  Christmas 
to  have  you.  Somehow  I  couldn't 
have  borne  it  alone.” 


Moel  E  Noel 2 

Marian  knew  that  she  couldn’t 
have  borne  it  alone  ;  she  was  glad 
to  be  there  with  Thora — more  glad, 
perhaps,  than  she  had  even  expected 
to  be.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Thora 
needed  her  that  Christmas -time.  The 
topic  of  the  past  was  over  between 
them  now,  but  somehow  it  had  linked 
them,  the  telling,  and  seemed  a  sort 
of  invisible  bridge  still. 

Christmas  Day,  when  it  dawned, 
seemed  happy  after  all,  though  as 
they  took  their  way  in  the  little  car 
along  the  frosty  roads  Marian,  sitting 
quietly  by  Thora’s  side,  knew  well 
enough  the  thoughts  in  her  friend’s 
heart. 

Suddenly,  then  :  Jingle-jingle  ! 
Bang,  bang  !  Out  from  the  woods, 
so  it  seemed,  they  issued — the  tinker- 
folk  ! 

Children  this  time,  tall  and  long- 
legged,  ragged  and  persistent. 

“  Lady,  lady,  have  you  ony - ” 

“  No,”  called  Thora  from  the  car. 

"  Any  Christmassing  old  clo’, 
lady  ?  ” 

Thora  shook  an  annoyed  head. 

“  Ony  thing  for  the  little  baby  ?  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance 
of  yesterday  and  Marian’s  words. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Perhaps -  Thora 

jammed  on  her  brakes. 

She  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  tinker-children,  bag  and  baggage, 
tins  and  all. 

"  Lady,  lady.” 

"  Is  one  of  your  babies  ill  ?  ” 
inquired  Thora. 

Yes,  sure.  Oh  yes,  sure  ;  the  little 
baby  was  ill.  And  they  hadna  ony 

milk  ;  nor  ony - -  On  went  the 

story.  Whether  it  was  lies  or  truth 
the  girls  did  not  know.  But  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  a  baby.  Thora  looked  at 
Marian. 

Somehow,  to  go  on  to  church  cn 
Christmas  morning  to  give  thanks 
for  the  Child,  Who  long  years  ago 
was  born,  seemed  impossible  if, 
perhaps,  another  little  child  lay  sick 
and  at  their  doors. 

“  Marian,  shall  we  go  and  see  ?  ” 

They  went. 

They-  were  escorted  to  the  cave 
opening  by  the  tinker-children,  who 
deserted  them  summarily  when  the 
girls  had  been  passed  over  to  the 
older  tinker-folk. 

“  Probably  to  try  to  find  other 
unwary  passers  -  by,”  remarked 


Thora,  the  experienced  in  tinker- 
manners. 

But  even  the  face  of  the  experienced 
Thora  grew  grave  as  they  entered  the 
cave.  Lies  might  have  been  told  by 
the  tinker-folk  ninety -nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  but - 

There  was  no  dissembling  in  the 
look  of  the  woman  who  sat  by  the 
fire  holding  the  gasping  baby  in  her 
arms. 

"  The  wee  baby,  lady.” 

"Marian,  it's  true  enough.” 

“  Oh,  Thora,  I'm  so  glad  we  came.” 

What  could  they  do,  that  was  the 
next  question,  for  the  gasping  baby- 
child.  Thora  knew,  in  an  instant. 

"  Marian,  take  it,  and  hold  it.  I’ll 
go  back.  I’ll  fetch  the  kind  of  things 
it  needs.  I’ll  take  the  car.  I  sha’n’t  be 
long.” 

Regardless  of  the  tearful  blessings 
of  the  tinker- worn  an,  Thora  was  gone. 

To  Marian  was  left  the  vigil  of  the 
next  hour,  shared  with  the  gypsy- 
woman  in  the  cave  under  the  moor. 
The  vigil  which  they  both  kept  over 
the  little  child  on  Christmas  Day, 

“  Aye,  lady,  ’ tis  the  damp  of  the 
cave.  Aye,  lady.”  But  the  tinker- 
woman’s  garrulousness  was  over  now, 
as  she  and  Marian  watched  the  child. 

Not  so  the  garrulousness  of  the 
tinker-children.  Suddenly,  outside, 
in  the  distance,  the  sounds  were  heard 
again. 

"  The  baby.  Sure  it’s  ill,  the  baby.” 

The  children  were  coming  back. 
Were  they  bringing  some  farmer, 
perhaps,  whom  they  had  met  and 

begged  from.  Or -  Marian’s  heart 

suddenly  stood  still.  At  the  sound  of 
the  voice  which  answered  them,  her 
mind  went  back — back  to  the  days 
of  the  war  when  she  and  Thora  had 
been  nursing  together,  when  young 
Dr.  Tremain - 

It  was  the  voice  of  Dr.  Tremain. 

“Well,  well.  If  it’s  true  that 
there’s  a  sick  baby,  I’d  better  have 
a  look  at  it.” 

He  was  inside  the  cave  by  Marian’s 
side  before  she  could  believe  it  to 
be  true.  Then,  both  he  and  she  forgot 
everything — even  did  Marian  forget 
Thora — in  the  illness  of  the  child. 

“  You  here  ?  ”  said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes.” 

"  Alone  ?  It’s  certain  that  this 
child  needs  nursing.  Very  ill.  I 

think - ”  He  bent  down  over  the 

baby- thing.  He  hardly  seemed  at 


first  to  hear  Marian’s  reply.  But 
then,  as  the  breathing  of  the  baby 
grew  a  little  easier,  he  turned  to  her. 
“  You  said — I  was  not  mistaken— 
you  said  you  were  with  Miss  Mait¬ 
land  !  Miss  Thora  Maitland  ?  She 
is  Miss  Maitland  still  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  Marian’s  tone  was  equally 
quiet.  "  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 
She  has  gone  to  fetch  what  is  wanted 
for  the  child.  We  came.  The  children 
called  us4  and  it  being  Christmas 
Day.” 

He  was  still  bending  over  the  baby 
when  Thora  returned.  He  raised  his 
head  and  met  her  eyes- — over  the 
child’s  gasping  little  form. 

“  If  it  is  to  live,  this  child  cannot 
be  nursed  here.” 

“  I  can  take  it  home.”  Thora, 
though  her  heart  had  suddenly 
leaped  and  bounded  as  though  she  had 
lost  control  of  it,  answered  him  in 
professional  tones. 

A  strange  Christmas.  Within  an 
hour’s  time  the  tinker-woman  and 
her  baby  were  housed  in  the  cottage 
on  the  hill ;  the  baby  was  sleeping 
for  the  first  time  peacefully,  and 
Dr.  Tremain  was,  for  the  first  time, 
alone  with  Thora  in  the  little  parlour, 
behind. 

"  Miss  Maitland,  I  was  coming  to 
see  you,  only  I  turned  aside  because 
of  the  child.  I  wanted  to  say  what 
I’d  hoped  to  say  if  you  had  come  to 
the  Adeanes  as  I  had  expected.  And, 
when  I  found  you  were  not  there,  I 
could  not  wait.  My  mother  and  I 
were  invited.” 

Thora  suddenly  turned,  her  face 
white. 

■  "  Your  mother  ?  ” 

“  My  mother.  I  have  lived  with 
her  all  the  time.  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  before  the  war  broke  out, 
but  it  had  not  been  announced  when 
I  met  you.  Afterwards,  the  lady  who 
was  to  have  been  my  wife,  met  some¬ 
one  with  whom  she  would  always 
have  been,  I  think,  happier  than 
with  me.  I  wanted  to  tell  you, 
but - ” 

But  ?  There  was  no  "  but  ”  any 
more.  Thora’s  eyes  showed  him  so  : 
Thora’s  face  as  he  took  one  step 
towards  her  :  though  Thora’s  words, 
perhaps,  no  one  but  Marian  could 
quite  have  understood. 

"  Oh,”  sobbed  Thora,  "  I  am  so 
glad  that  we  met  again  beside  the 
little  child.” 
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We  have  seen  that  any  con¬ 
tinued  neglect  of  social  conven¬ 
tions,  small  in  itself,  will  cause 
the  miserable  condition  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ouu  title,  and  it  is 
significant  that  a  very  little 
thing  will  bring  about  such  dire 
results.  But  this  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  the  cause  of  “  nervous  incompatibility,”  if  one  may 
so  term  it,  just  because  the  people  who  live  together 
will  usually  approach  the  same  standard  of  breeding  in 
the  minute  matters  of  daily  life.  We  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  reason. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  real  love  may  exist  between 
people  who  "  get  on  each  other’s  nerves  ”  unendurably, 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  great  relationship  of  life  where, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
trivial  causes  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  Little 
Things  of  Every  Day. 

The  most  passionate  adora¬ 
tion  between  a  husband  and 
wife  will  not  guarantee  con¬ 
tinued  happiness  unless  care 
is  taken  in  the  little  things 
of  every  day. 

A  man  and  a  woman  come 
together,  virtual  strangers  in 
many  ways.  They  have  to 
find  each  other  out.  The 
main  outlines  of  character 
may  be  familiar  and  admired, 
but  there  is  much  in  addition 
to  be  understood.  Here, 
wisdom,  tact,  unselfishness, 
are  invaluable.  For  the 
stress  of  modern  life  is  great. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  quar¬ 
relling  or  open  disagreement. 

But  to  live  happily  together 
people  should  be  “  attuned  " 
one  to  the  other ;  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  forgiven  in 
these  pages  for  addressing  my 
advice  to  women.  Wives,  of 
course,  are  not  the  only  ones 
concerned  in  this  process  of 
”  getting  on  the  nerves  ”  of 


another ;  but,  as  the  home- 
keepers,  they  have,  perhaps, 
more  to  do  with  it. 

Any  undue  assertion  of  the 
personality  is  fatal  to  happy 
intercourse. 

The  Voice  can  do  Much. 

The  voice,  for  instance,  needs 
to  be  kept  under  control.  Not  for  nothing  did  Shake¬ 
speare  say  of  Cordelia  :  "  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.”  A 
loud  voice,  raised  to  emphasise  opinion,  is  unbearably 
irritating,  and  really  does  no  good.  People  don’t  agree 
any  the  more  because  they  are  shouted  at ;  at  any  rate, 
the  average  male  does  not  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t  speak  too  low  if  there  is  a 

slight  hardness  of  hearing ; 
but,  pray,  don’t  roar  even 
then  !  Speak  slowly  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  distinctly,  without 
seeming  to  make  much  of 
the  trouble.  Noise  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  cause  of  nervous  dis¬ 
turbance.  “  Study  to  be 
quiet”  is  an  excellent  maxim, 
taken  in  everysense.  A  cough, 
for  instance,  can  be  an  in¬ 
sufferably  irritating  element 
in  a  duet ! 

And  this  leads  one  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  nervous  irritation 
is  frequently  caused  by  ill- 
health,  even  when  the  sufferer 
is  beloved.  This  is  trying,  but 
it  is  a  fact  in  married  life, 
that  wives  know.  It  does  not 
mean  unkindness  or  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  anxiety.  But  there  it  is  ! 

Inattention  and  Unpunctuality  can 
prove  Great  Domestic  Tragedies. 

Inattention,  when  it  is 
habitual,  “gets  on  the  nerves ” 
of  the  one  who  thinks  he  has 
matter  of  interest  to  impart ; 
and  if  this  takes  the  form  of 
frequently  counting  the 
stitches  in  knitting  aloud,  it  is 
rather  maddening  ! 
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Thm  descent 

Oh,  to  attain  the  mountain  peaks,  beyond  the  fogs  of 
Ignorance ! 

Oh,  to  inhale  the  purer  air,  and  feel  the  red  blood 
beat ! 

Oh,  to  drink  in  Truth’s  sunlight,  clear  from  Super¬ 
stition’s  atmosphere. 

Seeing  the  lands  of  knowledge  slowly  broaden  at  my 
feet ! 

Say,  is  it  silent,  where  alone  the  eagle  soars  towards 
the  sun  ? 

Say,  is  it  bleak  and  cold,  so  far  from  earth’s  warm 
throbbing  breast  ? 

Or,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rare,  say,  does  the 
climber  gasp  for  air  ? 

And  are  Truth’s  rays  too  dazzling  there  to  eyes  that 
know  no  rest  ? 

Oh,  talk  not  here  of  loneliness,  for  God  speaks  best  in 
solitude  ; 

And  those  who  listen  silently  can  hear  the  planets’ 
hymn  ; 

And  where  the  rocks  are  cold  and  bare,  then  clean 
and  vital  is  the  air; 

And  climbing  makes  one  broad  of  chest  and  strong 
and  lithe  of  limb  ! 

I  weary  of  the  valley  ways,  where  men  sit  clothed  in 
customs’  rags. 

Weaving  out  ropes  of  languid  lies  to  trip  the  steps 
of  Time. 

Let  me  strive  upwards  to  the  heights  where  every 
rolling  planet  speaks 

Of  God  Who  made  the  mountain  peaks,  where  all 
who  will  may  climb. 

Brian  Kingslake. 
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And  unpunctuality  !  How  much  that  has  to  do  with 
mutual  exasperation  ! 

The  goddess  of  domestic  life,  among  the  Greeks,  was 
Hestia  (Latin  :  Vesta),  the  divinity  of  the  hearth.  Here 
it  was  that  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods.  It 
was  therefore  the  sacred  place  in  a  home.  Every  city 
had  its  public  hearth,  the  symbol  of  an  harmonious 
community,  and  when  colonists  went  forth,  they  took 
the  fire,  which  was  to  burn  on  the  hearths  of  their  new 
homes,  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  This  religious 
association  has  probably  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  care  of  the  fire — always  supposing  that  there  is  not 
a  “  tumult  of  obstructive  dependants  ”  to  look  after  it — 
looms  large  in  domestic  life. 

It  is  rare  that  two  people  agree  as  to  the  tendance  of 
the  hearth  over  which  they  sit  in  (supposed)  conjugal 
felicity.  The  wife  who  seizes  the  poker  and  stabs  the 
coal  may  be  causing  something  else  to  flare  up  beside 
the  fuel.  “  What  an  absurd  trifle  to  mention  !  ”  Yes  ; 
but  I  have  known  the  best  of  men  with  nerves  unbearably 
affected  by 
that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  a 
curious  circum¬ 
stance  that 
every  English 
man  or  wo¬ 
man  considers 
himself  or  her¬ 
self  an  expert 
in  the  care  of 
a  fire.  It  is  a 
pointof  honour 
with  most 
people  to  know 
exactly  when 
and  where  to 
put  on  coal 
or  logs,  and 
when  to  stir 
the  mass  into 
a  blaze.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no 
two  persons 
seem  to  agree 
on  the  point  ! 

Therefore,  it  is 
wise  to  keep 
such  demon¬ 
strations  in 
abeyance,  as 
far  as  may  be. 

A  Sense  of  Pro¬ 
portion  is  a 
Blessing 
Indeed ! 

The  sense  of 
proportion  is 
of  the  utmost 
value  to  a  wo¬ 
man,  and,  un¬ 
happily,  a  good 
many  women 
are  deficient  in 
it. 

The  husband 

OH,  TALK  NOT  HERE  OF  LONELINESS,  FOR 

comes  no  me  god  steaks  best  in  solitude.” 


after  his  day’s  work,  and  the  wife  flies  at  him  with  some 
trivial  matter  ;  a  complaint  of  the  cook  or  housemaid’s 
conduct  during  the  day  ;  or  some  trifling  domestic  prob¬ 
lem  is  hurled  at  his  head.  He  is  a  devoted  husband, 
anxious  to  take  his  share  in  all  the  troubles  of  life,  but 
he  is  tired  and  this  irritates  him.  If  he  fails  to  enter 
into  it,  the  wife  cries  out  that  he  does  not  sympathise, 
and  becomes  aggrieved.  This  sort  of  thing  is  the  first 
beginning  of  the  wedded  companionship  “  getting  on 
the  nerves  ”  of  the  bread-winner,  although  he  may 
adore  his  bride. 

Oh,  what  trifles  !  some  reader  may  say.  Yes,  but 
trifles  make  the  sum  of  life. 

And  Try  to  Preserve  your 
Natural  Charm. 

A  most  important  point  for  the  woman  to  remember 
is  to  try  to  preserve  what  charm  she  possesses.  Some 
women  seem  to  suppose  that  the  husband  has  no  longer 
any  right  to  expect  that  which  delighted  him  in  his  court¬ 
ship.  Hair  unbecomingly  stacked  up,  dress  uncompromis¬ 
ing,  daintiness 
neglected,  ugly 
big  shoes ! 
“  Love  should 
not  depend  on 
these  mat¬ 
ters.”  No,  but 
the  daily  com¬ 
panionship 
with  somebody 
who  has  ob¬ 
viously  lost  all 
care  to  please 
must  "  get  on 
the  nerves  ”  of 
the  average 
man.  Christina 
Rossetti  was 
right  when  she 
exclaimed — 

“  Charm,  O 
woman  !  be 
not  afraid !  ’ ' 

There  must 
come  a  time 
when  age  steals 
away  the  sheen 
of  the  hair,  the 
smoothness  of 
the  skin,  the 
slightness  of 
the  upright 
figure  ;  but  the 
husbands  who 
adore  their 
wives  to  the 
end  of  life  are 
those  who  have 
not  been  irri¬ 
tated  by  the 
disregard  of  a 
desire  to  please 
in  youth. 

n,  .  ,  A  husband 
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be  comrades.  Quite  apart  from  the  romantic  worship 
which  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  glorious  feature  of  courtship 
and  wedlock,  lies  this  need  for  companionship.  A  wife 
should  be  her  husband’s  friend.  But  if  she  has  come 
to  “  get  on  his  nerves  ”  by  little  irritating  ways,  and 
the  absence  of  feminine  charm,  the  comradeship  becomes 
a  dead  letter.  Duty  alone  will  not  make  it  pleasant. 

One  might  go  on  for  many  pages  enumerating  the 
little  things  in  conjugal  life  which  need  to  be  regarded, 
but  they  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  wife.  I  only 
want  to  reiterate,  with  all  the  force  at  my  command, 
the  importance  of  avoiding  nervous  irritation  in  the 
tiniest  things  of  every  day.  Don’t  think  angrily  that 
they  are  of  no  consequence,  that  the  man  must  learn 
to  put  up  with  them,  and  so  on.  Consider  only  how 
you  can  be  agreeable.  You  will  probably  (though  this 
is  not  the  point)  be  repaid  by  attention,  in  return,  to  your 
own  idiosyncrasies.  Married  happiness  depends  more 
upon  these  “  trifles  ”  than  is  usually  supposed. 

No  people  can  irritate  one  another  more  than  those 
who  know  each  pther  intimately  and  are  acquainted 
with  every  weak  point  in  the  armour.  It  is  a  terribly 
sad  thing  to  see  people,  who  are  tenderly  attached  in 
reality,  wincing  under  this  nervous  friction,  the  first 
beginning  of  separation  in  heart. 

A  Household  of  Several  Women  can 
Easily  be  Nerve-wrecked ! 

But,  leaving  the  serious  question  of  married  life,  we 
know  that  women  living  together,  with  no  masculine 
element,  are  terribly  apt  to  “  get  on  one  another’s  nerves.” 
And  here,  again,  there  may  be  real  affection.  Sisters,  or 
sisters  and  a  mother,  or  women  dwelling  under  one  roof 
for  some  common  end  or  aim,  are  in  danger  of  this 
misery.  How  is  it  to  be  avoided  ? 

If  an  ordinary  household  consists  of  several  women, 
they  are  sure  to  have  different  tastes  and  occupations 
about  which  they  naturally  like  to  talk. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance  here.  One  of  the  number  may  run  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  "  Church  work  ”  in  which  she  is  intensely 
interested.  Meals  must  be  arranged  accordingly,  and 
the  hours  are  completely  subordinate  to  her  convenience. 
She  takes  it  for  granted  that  her  companions  are  equally 
keen,  and  want  to  hear  in  detail  all  that  she  is  doing. 
But  it  probably  bores  them  to  tears.  Another  loves 
music ;  another  is  wild  about  the  “  Girl  Guides  ” 
movement,  in  which  she  takes  a  prominent  part ;  and 
so  on.  But  the  individual  pursuit  should  be  kept 
judiciously  in  the  background  if  women  are  to  form  an 
harmonious  conclave. 

The  chief  cause  of  “  getting  on  one  another’s  nerves  ” 
is  too  close  proximity.  Of  course,  where  incomes  are 
small  and  space  is  limited,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  this.  But 
a  certain  amount  of  seclusion  is  important  for  every 
human  being.  The  habit  of  herding  together  without 
intermission  is  often  fatal  to  the  development  of  in¬ 


dividuality.  It  has  a  tendency  to  bring  out  all  that  is 
worst  in  the  character. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  movement  in  favour  of 
"  Unitary  Homes.”  Two  married  couples  would  take 
a  large  house,  and  divide  up  the  rooms,  sharing  expenses. 
It  sounded  well,  and  worked  out  well,  on  paper.  The 
expenses  were  halved.  The  same  staff  of  servants 
(practically)  did  for  both  households.  Even  a  joint 
nursery  was  a  feature  of  the  scheme.  Why  spend  so 
much,  it  was  argued,  on  separate  establishments  ?  The 
wives  would  be  “  company  ”  for  each  other  during  the 
day  while  the  husbands  were  at  office  or  chambers.  The 
nurse  could  look  after  two  children  while  she  would 
normally  be  looking  after  one. 

It  sounded  well,  we  repeat.  But,  alas  !  it  turned  out 
exceedingly  ill .  Before  very  long,  the  carefully  planned 
details  lay  confounded  in  one  common  ruin,  and  the 
households  flew  apart  with  centrifugal  force. 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  to  be  obliged  to 
live  in  close  proximity  creates  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
antagonism.  The  tightest  cord  is  that  most  easily 
snapped.  Get  away  from  each  other  occasionally,  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  nervous  friction,  it  will  do  you  all 
the  good  in  the  world.  And  if  you  do  not  desire  this, 
remember  that  others  may. 

If  you  are  a  mother,  remember  that  you  are  more 
dependent  on  your  grown-up  children  than  they  are  on 
you.  Do  not  claim  their  society  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  If  you  have  an  unmarried  daughter,  and  you  are 
a  widow,  do  not  insist  on  her  sharing  your  room.  Give 
her  a  bed-room  to  herself,  respect  her  solitude  in  it,  and 
do  not  incessantly  come  to  the  door  to  hunt  her  up.  Let 
her,  as  far  as  possible,  live  her  own  life. 

The  same  tiring  applies  to  sisters.  Affection  is  far 
more  easily  preserved  if  it  is  nourished  by  periods  of 
solitude.  It.  is  surely  a  mistake  always  to  troop  together 
on  holidays. 

The  parents  claim  the  nearness  of  their  married 
children,  and  the  whole  clan,  perhaps  living  near  together 
in  town,  go,  after  complicated  arrangements,  to  the  same 
seaside  resort.  This  may,  of  course,  be  a  success,  but 
very  often  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  topics  of 
interest  are  the  same.  The  freshness  of  the  change  of 
scene  is  largely  discounted  by  the  continuance  of  the 
home  relationship  in  daily  life. 

The  other  day,  in  reading  Chapter  xiii.  of  St.  Paul’s 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  Vulgate,  I  came 
upon  the  two  words  :  “  Non  irritatur.” 

The  reader,  ignorant  of  Latin,  can  probably  tell  what 
that  means  ! 

The  English  version  reads  :  “Is  not  easily  provoked,’’ 
but  the  Latin  conveys  the  familiar  meaning  :  “  Does 

not  get  irritated.” 

That,  of  course,  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  matter. 
There  must  be  Love  ;  but  love  of  a  sort,  sublimated 
and  Divine. 
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I. 

The  Return. 

There  was  something  about  the  coast 
town  of  Dunnet  which  made  it  seem 
more  attractive  than  other  maritime 
villages  of  eastern  Maine.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  simple  fact  of  acquaintance  with 
that  neighbourhood  which  made  it  so 
attaching,  and  gave  such  interest  to  the 
rocky  shore  and  dark  woods,  and  the 
few  houses  which  seemed  to  be  securely 
wedged  and  tree-nailed  in  among  the 
ledges  by  the  Landing.  These  houses 
made  the  most  of  their  seaward  view, 
and  there  was  a  gaiety  and  determined 
floweriness  in  their  bits  of  garden  ground ; 
the  small-paned  high  windows  in  the 
peaks  of  their  steep  gables  were  like 
knowing  eyes  that  watched  the  harbour 
and  the  far  sea-line  beyond,  or  looked 
northward  all  along  the  shore  and  its 
background  of  spruces  and  balsam  firs. 
When  one  really  knows  a  village  like  this 
and  its  surroundings,  it  is  like  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  single  person.  The 
process  of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight  is 
as  final  as  it  is  swift  in  such  a  case,  but 
the  growth  of  true  friendship  may  be  a 
life-long  affair. 

*  Printed  by  permission  of,  and  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  U.S.A., 
and  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  the  authorised 
publishers. 


After  a  first  brief  visit  made  two  or 
three  summers  before  in  the  course  of 
a  yachting  cruise,  a  lover  of  Dunnet 
Landing  returned  to  find  the  unchanged 
shores  of  the  pointed  firs,  the  same 
quaintness  of  the  village  with  its  elabor¬ 
ate  conventionalities  ;  all  that  mixture 
of  remoteness  and  childish  certainty  of 
being  the  centre  of  civilisation  of  which 
her  affectionate  dreams  had  told.  One 
evening  in  June  a  single  passenger 
landed  upon  the  steamboat  wharf.  The 
tide  was  high,  there  was  a  fine  crowd 
of  spectators,  and  the  younger  portion 
of  the  company  followed  her  with  sub¬ 
dued  excitement  up  the  narrow  street 
of  the  salt-aired,  white-clapboarded 
little  town. 

I!„ 

Mrs.  Todd. 

Later,  there  was  only  one  fault  to  find 
with  this  choice  of  a  summer  lodging- 
place,  and  that  was  its  complete  lack  of 
seclusion.  At  first  the  tiny  house  of  Mrs. 
Almira  Todd,  which  stood  with  its  end 
to  the  street,  appeared  to  be  retired  and 
sheltered  enough  from  the  busy  world, 
behind  its  bushy  bit  of  a  green  garden, 
in  which  all  the  blooming  things,  two  or 
three  gay  hollyhocks,  and  some  London- 
pride  were  pushed  back  against  the  grey- 
shingled  wall.  It  was  a  queer  little 
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garden,  and  puzzling  to  a  stranger,  the 
few  flowers  being  put  at  a  disadvantage 
by  so  much  greenery  ;  but  the  discovery 
was  soon  made  that  Mrs.  Todd  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  herbs,  both  wild  and 
tame,  and  the  sea-breezes  blew  into  the 
low  end -window  of  the  house  laden  with 
not  only  sweet-brier  and  sweet-mary, 
but  balm  and  sage  and  borage  and  mint, 
wormwood  and  southernwood.  If  Mrs. 
Todd  had  occasion  to  step  into  the  far 
corner  of  her  herb  plot,  she  trod  heavily 
upon  thyme,  and  made  its  fragrant 
presence  known  with  all  the  rest.  Being 
a  very  large  person,  her  full  skirts 
brushed  and  bent  almost  every  slender 
stalk  that  her  feet  missed.  You  could 
always  tell  when  she  was  stepping  about 
there,  even  when  you  were  half  awake  in 
the  morning,  and  learned  to  know,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks’  experience,  in 
exactly  which  corner  of  the  garden  she 
might  be. 

At  one  side  of  this  herb  plot  were 
other  growths  of  a  rustic  pharmacopoeia, 
great  treasures  and  rarities  among  the 
commoner  herbs.  There  were  some 
strange  and  pungent  odours  that 
roused  a  dim  sense  and  remembrance  of 
something  in  the  forgotten  past.  Some 
of  these  might  once  have  belonged  to 
sacred  and  mystic  rites,  and  have  had 
some  occult  knowledge  handed  with 
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them  down  the  centuries  ;  but  now  they 
pertained  only  to  humble  compounds 
brewed  at  intervals  with  molasses  or 
vinegar  or  spirits  in  a  small  cauldron 
on  Mrs.  Todd’s  kitchen  stove.  They 
were  dispensed  to  suffering  neighbours, 
who  usually  came  at  night  as  if  by 
stealth,  bringing  their  own  ancient¬ 
looking  vials  to  be  filled.  One  nostrum 
was  called  the  Indian  remedy,  and  its 
price  was  but  fifteen  cents  ;  the  whis¬ 
pered  directions  could  be  heard  as 
customers  passed  the  windows.  With 
most  remedies  the  purchaser  was  allowed 
to  depart  unadmonished  from  the 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Todd  being  a  wise  saver  of 
steps  ;  but  with  certain  vials  she  gave 
.cautions,  standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
there  were  other  doses  which  had  to  be 
accompanied  on  their  healing  way  as 
far  as  the  gate,  while  she  muttered  long 
chapters  of  directions,  and  kept  up  an 
air  of  secrecy  and  importance  to  the  last. 
It  may  not  have  been  only  the  common 
ails  of  humanity  with  which  she  tried 
to  cope  ;  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
love  and  hate  and  jealousy  and  adverse 
winds  at  sea  might  also  find  their 
proper  remedies  among  the  curious  wild¬ 
looking  plants  in  Mrs.  Todd’s  garden. 

The  village  doctor  and  this  learned 
herbalist  were  upon  the  best  of  terms. 
I  he  good  man  may  have  counted  upon 
the  unfavourable  effect  of  certain  potions 
which  he  should  find  his  opportunity  in 
counteracting  ;  at  any  rate,  he  now  and 
then  stopped  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  Mrs.  Todd  over  the  picket  fence. 
The  conversation  became  at  once  pro¬ 
fessional  after  the  briefest  preliminaries, 
and  he  would  stand  twirling  a  sweet- 
scented  sprig  in  his  fingers,  and  make 
suggestive  jokes,  perhaps  about  her  faith 
in  a  too -persistent  course  of  thorough- 
wort  elixir,  in  which  mv  landlady  pro¬ 


fessed  such  firm  belief  as  sometimes  to 
endanger  the  life  and  usefulness  of 
worthy  neighbours. 

To  arrive  at  this  quietest  of  seaside 
villages  late  in  June,  when  the  busy 
herb-gathering  season  was  just  beginning, 
was  also  to  arrive  in  the  early  prime  of 
Mrs.  Todd’s  activity  in  the  brewing  of 
old-fashioned  spruce  beer.  This  cooling 
and  refreshing  drink  had  been  brought 
to  wonderful  perfection  through  a  long 
series  of  experiments  ;  it  had  won 
immense  local  fame,  and  the  supplies 
for  its  manufacture  were  always  giving 
out  and  having  to  be  replenished.  For 
various  reasons,  the  seclusion  and  un¬ 
interrupted  days  which  had  been  looked 
forward  to  proved  to  be  very  rare  in  this 
otherwise  delightful  corner  of  the  world. 
My  hostess  and  I  had  made  our  shrewd 
business  agreement  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  cold  luncheon  at  noon,  and 
liberal  restitution  in  the  matter  of  hot 
suppers,  to  provide  for  which  the  lodger 
might  sometimes  be  seen  hurrying  down 
the  road,  late  in  the  day,  with  cunner 
line  in  hand.  It  was  soon  found  that 
this  arrangement  made  large  allowance 
for  Mrs.  Todd’s  slow  herb-gathering 
progresses  through  woods  and  pastures. 
The  spruce-beer  customers  were  pretty 
steady  in  hot  weather,  and  there  were 
many  demands  for  different  soothing 
syrups  and  elixirs  with  which  the  unwise 
curiosity  of  my  early  residence  had  made 
me  acquainted.  Knowing  Mrs.  Todd  to 
be  a  widow,  who  had  little  beside  this 
slender  business  and  the  income  from 
one  hungry  lodger  to  maintain  her,  one’s 
energies  and  even  interest  were  quickly 
bestowed,  until  it  became  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  should  go  afield  every 
pleasant  day,  and  that  the  lodger  should 
answer  all  peremptory  knocks  at  the 
side  door. 

In  taking  an  occasional  wisdom¬ 
giving  stroll  in  Mrs.  Todd’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  acting  as  business 
partner  during  her  frequent  ab¬ 
sences,  I  found  the  July  days  fly 
fast,  and  it  was  not  until  I  felt 
myself  confronted  with  too  great 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  display, 
one  night,  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  cents  which  I  had 
taken  in  during  the  day,  that  I 
remembered  a  long  piece  of  writing, 
sadly  belated  now,  which  I  was 
bound  to  do.  To  have  been  patted 
kindly  on  the  shoulder  and  called 
darlin  ,  to  have  been  offered  a 
surprise  of  early  mushrooms  for 
supper,  to  have  had  all  the  glory 
of  making  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
seven  cents  in  a  single  day,  and 
then  to  renounce  it  all  and  with¬ 
draw  from  these  pleasant  successes, 
needed  much  resolution.  Literary 
employments  are  so  vexed  with 
uncertainties  at  best,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  voice  of  conscience 
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sounded  louder  in  my  ears  than  the 
sea  on  the  nearest  pebble  beach  that 
I  said  unkind  words  of  withdrawal  to 
Mrs.  Todd.  She  only  became  more  wist¬ 
fully  affectionate  than  ever  in  her 
expressions,  and  looked  as  disappointed 
as  I  expected  when  1  frankly  told  her 
that  I  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  what  we  called  “seein’  folks.”  I  felt 
that  1  was  cruel  to  a  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  curtailing  her  liberty  in  this 
most  important  season  for  harvesting 
the  different  wild  herbs  that  were  so 
much  counted  upon  to  ease  their  winter 
ails. 

"  Well,  dear,”  she  said  sorrowfully, 
"  I've  took  great  advantage  o’  your  bein’ 
here.  I  ain’t  had  such  a  season  for  years, 
but  I  have  never  had  nobody  I  could  so 
trust.  All  you  lack  is  a  few  qualities, 
but  with  time  you’d  gain  judgment  an’ 
experience,  an'  be  very  able  in  the 
business.  I’d  stand  right  here  an’  say 
it  to  anybody.” 

Mrs.  Todd  and  I  were  not  separated  or 
estranged  by  the  change  in  our  business 
relations  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  deeper  in¬ 
timacy  seemed  to  begin.  I  do  not  know 
what  herb  of  the  night  it  was  that  used 
sometimes  to  send  out  a  penetrating 
odour  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  dew 
had  fallen,  and  the  moon  was  high,  and 
the  cool  air  came  up  from  the  sea.  Then 
Mrs.  Todd  would  feel  that  she  must  talk 
to  somebody,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
listen.  We  both  fell  under  the  spell, 
and  she  either  stood  outside  the  window, 
or  made  an  errand  to  my  sitting-room, 
and  told,  it  might  be  very  commonplace 
news  of  the  day,  or,  as  happened  one 
misty  summer  night,  all  that  lay  deepest 
in  her  heart.  It  was  in  this  way  that  1 
came  to  know  that  she  had  loved  one 
who  was  far  above  her. 

"  No,  dear,  him  I  speak  of  could  never 
think  of  me,”  she  said.  “  When  we  was 
young  together  his  mother  didn’t  favour 
the  match,  an’  done  everything  she 
could  to  part  us  ;  and  folks  thought  we 
both  married  well,  but  'twa’n’t  what 
either  one  of  us  wanted  most ;  an’  now 
we’re  left  alone  again,  an’  might  have 
had  each  other  all  the  time.  He  was 
above  bein’  a  seafarin’  man,  an’  pros¬ 
pered  more  than  most  ;  he  come  of  a 
high  family,  an’  my  lot  was  plain  an’ 
hard-workin’.  I  ain’t  seen  him  for 
some  years  ;  he’s  forgot  our  youthful 
feelin’s,  I  expect,  but  a  woman’s  heart 
is  different  ;  them  feelin’s  comes  tack 
when  you  think  you’ve  done  with  'em,  as 
sure  as  spring  comes  with  the  year. 
An’  I’ve  always  had  ways  of  hearin’  about 
him.” 

She  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  braided 
rug,  and  its  rings  of  black  and  grey 
seemed  to  circle  about  her  feet  in  the 
dim  light.  Her  height  and  massiveness 
in  the  low  room  gave  her  the  look  of  a 
huge  sibyl,  while  the  strange  fragrance 


of  the  mysterious  herb  blew  in  from  the 
little  garden. 


I  could  see  the  higher  inland  country 
and  the  scattered  farms.  On  the  brink 
of  the  hill  stood  a  little  white  school- 


The  School-House. 

For  some  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Todd’s 
customers  came  and  went  past  my 
windows,  and,  haying-time  being  nearly 
over,  strangers  began  to  arrive  from  the 
inland  country,  such 
was  her  widespread 
reputation.  Some¬ 
times  I  saw  a  pale 
young  creature  like 
a  white  wind-flower 
left  over  into  mid¬ 
summer,  upon  whose 
face  consumption 
had  set  its  bright 
and  wistful  mark  ; 
but  of tener  two 
stout  hard  -  worked 
women  from  the 
farms  came  together;  . 
and  detailed  their 
symptoms  to  Mrs. 

Todd  in  loud  and 
cheerful  voices,  com¬ 
bining  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  a  friendly 
gossip  with  the  medi- 
cal  opportunity. 

They  seemed  to  give 
much  from  their  own 
store  of  therapeutic 
learning.  I  became 
aware  of  the  school 
in  which  my  land¬ 
lady  had  strength¬ 
ened  her  natural 
gift  ;  but  hers  was 
always  the  govern¬ 
ing  mind,  and  the 
final  command, 

“  Take  of  hy’sop  one 
handful  ”  (or  what¬ 
ever  herb  it  was), 
was  received  in  re 
spectful  silence. 

One  afternoon,  when  I  had  listened — it 
was  impossible  not  to  listen,  with  cotton¬ 
less  ears — and  then  laughed  and  listened 
again,  with  an  idle  pen  in  my  hand, 
during  a  particularly  spirited  and  per¬ 
sonal  conversation,  I  reached  for  my  hat, 
and,  taking  blotting-book  and  all  under 
my  arm,  1  resolutely  fled  further 
temptation,  and  walked  out  past  the 
fragrant  green  garden  and  up  the  dusty 
road.  The  way  went  straight  uphill, 
and  presently  I  stopped  and  turned  to 
look  back. 

The  tide  was  in,  the  wide  -harbour 
was  surrounded  by  its  dark  woods,  and 
the  small  wooden  houses  stood  as  near 
as  they  could  get  to  the  landing.  Mrs. 
Todd’s  was  the  last  house  on  the  way 
inland.  The  grey  ledges  of  the  rocky 
shore  were  well  covered  with  sod  in 
most  places,  and  the  pasture  bayberry 
and  wild  roses  grew  thick  among  them. 
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house,  much  wind-blown  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  which  was  a  landmark  to  sea¬ 
going  folk  ;  from  its  door  there  was  a 
most  beautiful  view  of  sea  and  shore. 
The  summer  vacation  now  prevailed, 
and  after  finding  the  door  unfastened, 
and  taking  a  long  look  through  one  of  the 
seaward  windows,  and  reflecting  after¬ 
wards  for  some  time  in  a  shady  place 
near  by  among  the  bayberry  bushes,  I 
returned  to  the  chief  place  of  business 
in  the  village  and,  to  the  amusement  of 
two  of  the  select-men,  brothers  and 
autocrats  of  Dunnet  Landing,  I  hired 
the  school-house  for  the  rest  of  the 
vacation  for  fifty  cents  a  week. 

Selfish  as  it  may  appear,  the  retired 
situation  seemed  to  possess  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  I  spent  many  days  there 
quite  undisturbed,  with  the  sea-breeze 
blowing  through  the  small  high  win¬ 
dows  and  swaying  the  heavy  outside 


shutters  to  and  fro.  I  hung  my  hat  and 
luncheon-basket  on  an  entry  nail  as  if 
1  were  a  small  scholar,  but  I  sat  at  the 
teacher’s  desk  as  if 
I  were  that  great 
authority,  with  all 
the  timid  empty 
benches  in  rows  be¬ 
fore  me.  Now  and 
then  an  idle  sheep 
came  and  stood  for 
a  long  time  looking 
in  at  the  door.  At 
sundown  I  went 
back,  feeling  most 
business-like,  down 
towards  the  village 
again,  and  usually 
met  the  flavour,  not 
of  the  herb  garden, 
but  of  Mrs.  Todd’s 
hot  supper,  half-way 
up  the  hill.  On  the 
nights  when  there 
were  evening  meet¬ 
ings  or  other  public 
exercises  that  de¬ 
manded  her  pres¬ 
ence  we  had  tea 
very  early,  and  I 
was  welcomed  back 
as  if  from  a  long 
absence. 

Once  or  twice  I 
feigned  excuses  for 
staying  at  home, 
while  Mrs.  Todd 
made  distant  excur¬ 
sions  and  came  home 
late,  with  both  hands 
full  and  a  heavily 
laden  apron.  This 
was  in  pennyroyal 
time,  and  when  the 
rare  lobelia  was  in 
its  prime  and  the 
elecampane  was 
coming  on.  One  day 
she  appeared  at  the 
school -house  itself,  partly  out  of  amuse  d 
curiosity  about  my  industries  ;  but  she 
explained  that  there  was  no  tansy  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  such  snap  to  it  as 
some  that  grew  about  the  school-house 
lot.  Being  scuffed  down  all  the  spring 
made  it  grow  so  much  the  better,  like 
some  folks  that  had  it  hard  in  their 
youth,  and  were  bound  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves  before  they  died. 

IV. 

At  the  School-House  Window. 

One  day  I  reached  the  school-house  very 
late,  owing  to  attendance  upon  the 
funeral  of  an  acquaintance  and  neigh¬ 
bour,  with  whose  sad  decline  in  health 
1  had  been  familiar,  and  whose  last 
days  both  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Todd  had 
tried  in  vain  to  ease.  The  service  had 
taken  place  at  one  o’clock,  and  now,  at 
quarter  past  two,  I  stood  at'  the  schcol- 
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house  window,  looking  down  at  the 
procession  as  it  went  along  the  lower 
road  close  to  the  shore.  It  was  a  walking 
funeral,  and  even  at  that  distance  1  could 
recognise  most  of  the  mourners  as  they 
went  their  solemn  way.  Mrs.  Begg  had 
been  very  much  respected,  and  there 
was  a  large  company  of  friends  following 
to  her  grave.  She  had  been  brought  up 
on  one  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  and 
each  of  the  few  times  that  I  had  seen 
her  she  professed  great  dissatisfaction 
with  town  life.  The  people  lived  too 
close  together  for  her  liking,  at  the 
Landing,  and  she  could  not  get  used  to 
the  constant  sound  of  the  sea.  She  had 
lived  to  1  xment  three  seafaring  husbands, 
and  her  house  was  decorated  with  West 
Indian  curiosities,  specimens  of  conch 
shells,  and  fine  coral  which  they  had 
brought  home  from  their  voyages  in 
lumber-laden  ships.  Mrs.  Todd  had  told 
me  .all  our  neighbour’s  history.  They 
had  been  girls  together,  and,  to  use  her 
own  phrase,  had  “  both  seen  trouble  till 
they:  knew  the  best  and  worst  on ’t.”  I 
could  see  the  sorrowful  large  figure  of 
Mrs.  Todd  as  I  stood  at  the  window.  She 
made  a  break  in  the  procession  by 
walking  slowly  and  keeping  the  after¬ 
part  of  it  back.  She  held  a  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  I  knew,  with  a  pang  of 
sympathy,  that  hers  was  not  affected 
grief. 

Besiie  her,  after  much  difficulty,  1 
recognised  the  one  strange  and  unrelated 
person  in  all  the  company,  an  old  man 
who  had  always  been  mysterious  to  me. 
I  could  see  his  thin  bending  figure.  He 
wore  a  narrow  long-tailed  coat  and 
walked  with  a  stick,  and  had  the  same 
“  cant  to  leeward  ”,  as  the  wind-bent 
trees  on  the  height  above. 

This  was  Captain  Littlepage,  whom  I 
had  seen  only  once  or  twice  before, 
sitting  pale  and  old  behind  a  closed 
window  ;  never  out  of  doors  until  now. 
Mrs.  Todd  always  shook  her  head  gravely 
when  I  asked  a  question,  and  said 
that  he  wasn’t  what  he  had  been 
once,  and  seemed  to  class  him  with 
her  other  secrets.  He  might  have 
belonged  with  a  simple  which  grew 
in  a  certain  slug-haunted  corner  of 
the  garden,  whose  use  she  could 
never  be  betrayed  into  telling  me, 
though  I  saw  her  cutting  the  tops 
by  moonlight  once,  as  if  it  were  a 
charm,  and  not  a  medicine,  like  the 
great  fading  bloodroot  leaves. 

I  could  see  that  she  was  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  old  captain’s 
lighter  steps.  He  looked  like  an  aged 
grasshopper  of  some  strange  human 
variety.  Behind  this  pair  was  a 
short,  impatient,  little  person,  who 
kept  the  captain’s  house,  and  gave 
it  what  Mrs.  Todd  and  others  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  no  proper  sort  of  care. 

She  was  usually  called  “  that  Mari’ 
Harris  ”  in  subdued  conversation 


between  intimates;  but  they  treated  her 
with  anxious  civility  when  they  met  her 
face  to  face. 

The  bay-sheltered  islands  and  the 
great  sea  beyond  stretched  away  to  the 
far  horizon  southward  and  eastward  ; 
the  little  procession  in  the  foreground 
looked  futile  and  helpless  on  the  edge  of 
the  rocky  shore.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
early  in  July,  with  a  clear  high  sky  ; 
there  were  no  clouds,  there  was  no  noise 
of  the  sea.  The  song  sparrows  sang  and 
sang,  as  if  with  joyous  knowledge  of 
immortality,  and  contempt  for  those  who 
could  so  pettily  concern  themselves  with 
death.  I  stood  watching  until  the  funeral 
procession  had  crept  round  a  shoulder  of 
the  slope  below  and  disappeared  from 
the  great  landscape  as  if  it  had  gone  into 
a  cave. 

An  hour  later  I  was  busy  at  my  work. 
Now  and  then  a  bee  blundered  in  and 
took  me  for  an  enemy  ;  but  there  was  a 
useful  stick  upon  the  teacher’s  desk,  and 
I  rapped  to  call  the  bees  to  order  as  if 
they  were  unruly  scholars,  or  waved 
them  away  from  their  riots  over  the  ink, 
which  I  had  bought  at  the  Landing  store, 
and  discovered,  too  late,  to  be  scented 
with  bergamot,  as  if  to  refresh  the  labours 
of  anxious  scribes.  One  anxious  scribe 
felt  very  dull  that  day  ;  a  sheep-bell 
tinkled  near  by,  and  called  her  wandering 
wits  after  it.  The  sentences  failed  to 
catch  these  lovely  summer  cadences. 
For  the  first  time  I  began  to  wish  for 
a  companion  and  for  news  from  the 
outer  world,  which  had  been,  half  un¬ 
consciously,  forgotten.  Watching  the 
funeral  gave  one  a  sort  of  pain.  I  began 
to  wonder  if  I  ought  not  to  have  walked 
with  the  rest,  instead  of  hurrying  away 
at  the  end  of  the  services.  Perhaps  the 
Sunday  gown  I  had  put  on  for  the 
occasion  was  making  this  disastrous 
change  of  feeling,  but  I  had  now  made 
myself  and  my  friends  remember  that  I 
did  not  really  belong  to  Dunnet  Landing. 


I  sighed,  and  turned  to  the  half- 
written  page  again. 


V. 

The  Outer  Island. 

We  were  standing  where  there  was  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbour  and  its  long  stretches 
of  shore  all  covered  by  the  great  army 
of  the  pointed  firs,  darkly  cloaked  and 
standing  as  if  they  waited  to  embark. 
As  we  looked  far  seaward  among  the 
outer  islands,  the  trees  seemed  to  march 
seaward  stiff,  going  steadily  over  the 
heights  and  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

It  had  been  growing  grey  and  cloudy, 
like  the  first  evening  of  autumn,  and  a 
shadow  had  fallen  on  the  darkening  shore. 
Suddenly,  as  we  looked,  a  gleam  of 
golden  sunshine  struck  the  outer  islands, 
and  one  of  them  shone  out  clear  in  the 
light,  and  revealed  itself  in  a  compelling 
way  to  our  eyes.  Mrs.  Todd  was  looking 
off  across  the  bay  with  a  face  full  of 
affection  and  interest.  The  sunburst 
upon  that  outermost  island  made  it  seem 
like  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  world  be¬ 
yond  this  which  some  believe  to  be 
so  near. 

"  That’s  where  mother  lives,”  said  Mrs. 
Todd.  “  Can’t  we  see  it  plain  ?  I  was 
brought  up  out  there  on  Green  Island,  1 
know  every  rock  an’  bush  on  it.” 

"  Your  mother  !  ”  1  exclaimed,  with 
great  interest. 

“  Yes,  dear,  cert’in  ;  I’ve  got  her  yet, 
old’s  I  be.  She’s  one  of  them  spry  light- 
footed  little  women  ;  always  was  ;  an’ 
light-hearted,  too,”  answered  Mrs.  Todd, 
with  satisfaction.  “  She’s  seen  all  the 
trouble  folks  can  see,  without  it’s  her 
last  sickness  ;  an’  she’s  got  a  word  of 
courage  for  everybody.  Life  ain’t 
spoilt  her  a  mite.  She’s  eighty-six  an’ 
I’m  sixty-seven,  and  I’ve  seen  the  time 
I’ve  felt  a  good  sight  the  oldest.  ‘  Land 
sakes  alive  !  ’  says  she,  last  time  I  was 
out  to  see  her.  ‘  How  you  do  lurch 
about  steppin’  into  a  bo’t  !  ’  I  laughed 
so  I  liked  to  have  gone  right  over 
into  the  water  ;  an’  we  pushed  off, 
an’  left  her  laughin’  there  on  the 
shore.” 

The  light  had  faded  as  we  watched. 
Mrs.  Todd  had  mounted  a  grey  rock, 
and  stood  there  grand  and  architec¬ 
tural  like  a  caryatide.  Presently  she 
stepped,  down  and  we  continued  our 
way  homeward. 

"You  an’  me,  we’ll  take  a  bo’t  an’ 
go  out  some  day  and  see  mother,” 
she  promised  me.  "  'Twould  please 
her  very  much,  an’  there’s  one  or 
two  sca’ce  herbs  grows  better  on  the 
island  than  anywheres  else.  I  ain’t 
seen  their  like  nowheres  here  on  the 
main.” 

“  Now  I’m  goin’  right  down  to  get 
us  each  a  mug  o’  my  beer,”  she 
announced,  as  we  entered  the  house, 
"  an’  1  believe  I’ll  sneak  in  a  little 
mite  o’  camomile.  Goin’  to  the 
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funeral  an’  all,  I  feel  to  have  had  a  very 
wearin’  afternoon.” 

1  heard  her  going  down  into  the  cool 
little  cellar,  and  then  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  delay.  When  she  returned,  • 
mug  in  hand,  I  noticed  the  taste  of 
camomile,  in  spite  of  my  protest  ; 
but  its  flavour  was  disguised  by 
some  other  herb  that  I  did  not 
know,  and  she  stood  over  me  until 
I  drank  it  all  and  said  that  I  liked  it. 

“  I  don’t  give  that  to  everybody,” 
said  Mrs.  Todd  kindly  ;  and  I  felt 
for  a  moment  as  if  it  were  part  of  a 
spell  and  incantation.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened  but  a  quiet  evening  and  some 
delightful  plans  that  we  made  about 
going  to  Green  Island,  and  on  the 
morrow  there  was  the  clear  sunshine 
and  blue  sky  of  another  day 

WE. 

Green  /slan^. 

One  morning,  very  early,  I  heard 
Mrs.  Todd  in  the  garden  outside  my 
window.  By  the  unusual  loudness 
of  her  remarks  to  a  passer-by,  and 
the  notes  of  a  familiar  hymn  which 
she  sang  as  she  worked  among  the 
herbs,  and  which  came  as  if  directed 
purposely  to  the  sleepy  ears  of  my 
consciousness,  I  knew  that  she  wished 
I  would  wake  up  and  come  and  speak 
to  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  responded  to  a 
morning  voice  from  behind  the  blinds. 

"  I  expect  you’re  goin’  up  to  your 
school-house  to  pass  all  this  pleasant 
day  ;  yes,  I  expect  you’re  goin’  to  he 
dreadful  busy,”  she  said  despairingly. 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  I.  "  Why, 
what’s  going  to  be  the  matter  with  you, 
Mrs.  Todd  ?  ”  For  I  supposed  that  she 
was  tempted  by  the  fine  weather  to  take 
one  of  her  favourite  expeditions  along 
the  shore  pastures  to  gather  herbs  and 
simples,  and  would  like  to  have  me  keep 
the  house. 

“  No,  I  don’t  want  to  go  nowhere  by 
land,”  she  answered  gaily;  ‘‘no,  not 
by  land  ;  but  I  don’t  know’s  we  shall 
have  a  better  day  all  the  rest  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  go  out  to  Green  Island  an’  see 
mother.  I  waked  up  early  thinkin’  of 
her.  The  wind’s  light  north-east — ’twill 
take  us  right  straight  out  ;  an’  this 
time  o’  year  it’s  liable  to  change  round 
south-west  an’  fetch  us  home  pretty 
'long  late  in  the  afternoon.  Yes,  it’s 
goin’  to  be  a  good  day.” 

“  Speak  to  the  Captain  and  the  Bow¬ 
den  boy,  if  you  see  anybody  going  by 
towards  the  landing,”  said  I.  “  We’ll 
take  the  big  boat.” 

“  Oh,  my  sakes  !  Now  you  let  me  do 
things  my  way,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  scorn¬ 
fully.  “  No,  dear,  we  won’t  take  no  big 
bo’t.  I’ll  just  git  a  handy  dory,  an’ 
Johnny  Bowden  an’  me,  we’ll  man  her 
ourselves.  I  don’t  want  no  abler  bo’t 
than  a  good  dory,  an’  a  nice  light  breeze 


ain’t  goin’  to  make  no  sea  ;  an’  Johnny’s 
my  cousin’s  son — mother’ll  like  to  have 
him  come  ;  an’  he’ll  be  down  to  the 
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herrin’  weirs  all  the  time  we’re  there, 
anyway  ;  we  don’t  want  to  carry  no 
men  folks  havin’  to  be  considered  every 
minute  an’  takin’  up  all  our  time.  No, 
you  let  me  do  ;  we’ll  just  slip  out  an’ 
see  mother  by  ourselves.  I  guess  what 
breakfast  you’ll  want’s  about  ready 
now.” 

I  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Todd  as  landlady,  herb-gatherer, 
and  rustic  philosopher ;  we  had  been 
discreet  fellow-passengers  once  or  twice, 
when  I  had  sailed  up  the  coast  to  a  larger 
town  than  Dunnet  Landing  to  do  some 
shopping  ;  but  I  was  yet  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  as  a  mariner.  An  hour 
later  we  pushed  off  from  the  landing  in 
the  desired  dory.  The  tide  was  just  on 
the  turn,  beginning  to  fall,  and  several 
friends  and  acquaintances  stood  along 
the  side  of  the  dilapidated  wharf  and 
cheered  us  by  their  words  and  evident 
interest.  Johnny  Bowden  and  I  were 
both  rowing  in  haste  to  get  out  where 
we  could  catch  the  breeze  and  put  up  the 
small  sail  which  lay  clumsily  furled  along 
the  gunwale.  Mrs.  Todd  sat  aft,  a  stern 
and  unbending  law-giver. 

“  You  better  let  her  drift  ;  we’ll  get 
there  ’bout  as  quick  ;  the  tide’ll  take  her 
right  out  from  under  these  old  buildin’s  ; 
there’s  plenty  wind  outside.” 

“  Your  bo’t  ain’t  trimmed  proper. 
Mis’  Todd  !  ”  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
shore.  “  You’re  lo’ded  so  the  bo’t’ll 
drag  you  can’t  git  her  before  the  wind, 
ma’am.  You  set  ’midships,  Mis’  Todd, 
an’  let  the  boy  hold  the  sheet  ’n’  steer 
after  he  gits  the  sail  up ;  vou  won’t  never 
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git  out  to  Green  Island  that  way.  She’s 
lo’ded  bad,  your  bo’t  is  ;  she’s  heavy 
behind  's  she  is  now  !  ” 

Mrs.  Todd  turned  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  and  regarded  the  anxious 
idviser;  my  right  oar  flew  out  of 
the  water,  and  we  seemed  about  to 
capsize. 

“  That  you,  Asa  ?  Good-mornin’,” 
she  said  politely.  “  I  al’ays  liked 
the  starn  seat  best.  When’d  you 
git  back  from  up  country  ?  ” 

This  allusion  to  Asa’s  origin  was 
not  lost  upon  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  were  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore  but  we  could  hear  a 
chuckle  of  laughter,  and  Asa,  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  too  ready  with  his 
criticism  and  advice  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  subject,  turned  and  walked 
,  indignantly  away. 

When  we  caught  the  wind  we  were 
soon  on  our  seaward  course,  and  only 
stopped  to  underrun  a  trawl,  for  the 
floats  of  which  Mrs.  Todd  looked 
earnestly,  explaining  that  her  mother 
might  not  be  prepared  for  three 
extra  to  dinner  ;  it  was  her  brother’s 
trawl,  and  she  meant  to  just  run  her 
eye  along  for  the  right  sort  of  little 
haddock.  I  leaned  over  the  boat’s 
side  with  great  interest  and  excite¬ 
ment,  while  she  skilfully  handled  the 
long  line  of  hooks,  and  made  scornful 
remarks  upon  worthless  bait-consuming 
creatures  of  the  sea  as  she  reviewed  them 
and  left  them  on  the  trawl  or  shook  them 
off  into  the  waves.  At  last  we  came  to 
what  she  pronounced  a  proper  haddock, 
and  having  taken  him  on  board  and  ended 
his  life  resolutely,  we  went  our  way. 

As  we  sailed  along  I  listened  to  an 
increasingly  delightful  commentary  upon 
the  islands,  some  of  them  barren  recks, 
or  at  best  giving  sparse  pasturage  for 
sheep  in  the  early  summer.  On  one  of 
these  an  eager  little  flock  ran  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  bleated  at  us  so  affect- 
ingly  that  I  would  willingly  have  stopped, 
but  Mrs.  Tood  steered  away  from  the 
rocks,  and  scolded  at  the  sheep’s  mean 
owner,  an  acquaintance  of  hers,  who 
grudged  the  little  salt  and  still  less  care 
which  the  patient  creatures  needed 
The  hot  midsummer  sun  makes  prisons 
of  these  small  islands,  that  are  a  paradise 
in  early  June  with  their  cool  springs  and 
short  thick-growdng  grass.  On  a  larger 
island,  farther  out  to  sea,  my  entertain¬ 
ing  companion  showed  me  with  glee  the 
small  houses  of  tw'O  farmers  who  shared 
the  island  between  them,  and  declared 
that  for  three  generations  the  people  had 
not  spoken  to  each  other  even  in  times 
of  sickness  or  death  or  birth. 

‘  ‘  When  the  news  come  that  the  war  was 
over,  one  of  ’em  knew  it  a  week,  and  never 
stepped  across  bis  wall  to  tell  the  others,” 
she  said.  “  There,  they  enjoy  it ; 
they’ve  got  to  have  somethin’  to  interest 
’em  in  such  a  place  ;  ’tis  good  deal  more 


tryin'  to  be  tied 
to  folks  you  don’t 
like  than  ’tis  to  be 
alone.  Each  of  ’em 
tells  the  neighbours 
their  wrongs; 
plenty  likes  to  hear 
and  tell  again  ; 
them  as  fetch  a 
bone’ll  carry  one, 

an’  so  they  keep  the  fight  a-goin’.  I 


ON  THE  MORROW  THERE  WAS  THE  CLEAR  SUNSHINE 
AND  BLUE  SKY  OF  ANOTHER  DAY. 
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must  say  I  like  variety  myself  ;  some 
folks  washes  Monday  an’  irons  Tuesday 
the  whole  year  round,  even  if  the  circus 
is  goin’  by  !  ” 

A  long  time  before  we  landed  at 
Green  Island  we  could  see  the  small  white 
house,  standing  high  like  a  beacon,  where 
Mrs.  Todd  was  born  and  where  her 
mother  lived,  on  a  green  slope  above  the 
water,  with  dark  spruce  woods  still 
higher.  There  were  crops  in  the  fields, 
which  we  presently  distinguished  from 
one  another.  Mrs.  Todd  examined  them 
while  we  were  still  far  at  sea. 

“  Mother’s  late  potatoes  looks  back¬ 
ward  ;  ain’t  had  rain  enough  so  far,” 
she  pronounced  her  opinion.  “  They 
look  weedier  than  what  they  call  Front 
Street  down  to  Cowper  Centre.  I 
expect  brother  William  is  so  occupied 
with  his  herrin’  weirs  an’  servin’  out 
bait  to  the  schooners  that  he  don’t 
think  once  a  day  of  the  land.” 

"  What's  the  flag  for,  up  above  the 
spruces  there  behind  the  house  ?  ”  I 
inquired,  with  eagerness. 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  sign  for  herrin’,”  she 
explained  kindly,  while  Johnny  Bowden 
regarded  me  with  contemptuous  sur¬ 
prise.  “  When  they  get  enough  for 
schooners  they  raise  that  flag ;  an’ 
when  ’tis  a  poor  catch  in  the  weir 
pocket  they  just  fly  a  little  signal  down 
by  the  shore,  an’  then  the  small  bo’ts 
comes  and  get  enough  an’  over  for  their 
trawls.  There,  look  !  there  she  is  : 
mother  sees  us  ;  she’s  wavin’  somethin’ 
out  o’  the  fore  door  !  She’ll  be  to  the 
landin’-place  quick  ’s  we  are.” 

I  looked,  and  could  see  a  tiny  flutter 
in  the  doorway,  but  a  quicker  signal 
had  made  its  way  from  the  heart  on  shore 
to  the  heart  on  the  sea. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  she  knows  it’s 
me  ?”  said  Mrs.  Todd,  with  a  tender 
smile  on  her  broad  face.  "  There,  you 
never  get  over  bein’  a  child  long’s  you 
have  a  mother  to  go  to.  Look  at  the 
chimney,  now  ;  she’s  gone  right  in  an’ 
brightened  up  the  fire.  Well,  there,  I’m 
glad  mother’s  well  ;  you’ll  enjoy  seein’ 
her  very  much.” 

Mrs.  Todd  leaned  back  into  her  proper 
position,  and  the  boat  trimmed  again. 
She  took  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  sheet,  and 
gave  an  impatient  look  up  at  the  gaff' 
and  the  leech  of  the  little  sail,  and 
twitched  the  sheet  as  if  she  urged  the 
wind  like  a  horse.  There  came  at  once  a 
fresh  gust,  and  we  seemed  to  have 


doubled  our  speed.  Soon  we  were  near 
enough  to  see  a  tiny  figure  with  hand- 
kerchiefed  head  come  down  across  the 
field  and  stand  waiting  for  us  at  the  cove 
above  a  curve  of  pebble  beach. 

Presently  the  dory  grated  on  the 
pebbles,  and  Johnny  Bowden,  who  had 
been  kept  in  abeyance  during  the  voyage, 
sprang  out  and  used  manful  exertions 
to  haul  us  up  with  the  next  wave,  so  that 
Mrs.  Todd  could  make  a  dry  landing. 

“  You  done  that  very  well,”  she  said, 
mounting  to  her  feet,  and  coming  ashore 
somewhat  stiffly,  but  with  great  dignity, 
refusing  our  outstretched  hands,  and 
returning  to  possess  herself  of  a  bag 
which  had  lain  at  her  feet. 

“  Well,  mother,  here  I  be  !  ”  she 
announced  with  indifference  ;  but  they 
stood  and  beamed  in  each  other’s  faces. 

"  Lookin’  pretty  well  for  an  old  lady, 
ain’t  she  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Todd’s  mother, 
turning  away  from  her  daughter  to  speak 
to  me.  She  was  a  delightful  little  person 
herself,  with  bright  eyes  and  an  affec¬ 
tionate  air  of  expectation,  like  a  child  on 
a  holiday.  You  felt  as  if  Mrs.  Blackett 
were  an  old  and  dear  friend  before  you 
let  go  her  cordial  hand.  We  all  started 
together  up  the  hill. 

“  Now  don’t  you  haste  too  fast, 
mother,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  warningly ; 
“  ’tis  a  far  reach  o’  risin’  ground  to  the 
fore  door,  and  you  won’t  set  an’  get 
your  breath  when  you’re  once  there, 
but  go  trotting  about.  Now  don’t  you 
go  a  mite  faster  than  we  proceed  with 
this  bag  an’  basket.  Johnny  there’ll 
fetch  up  the  haddock.  I  just  made  one 
stop  to  underrun  William’s  trawl  till  I 
come  to  jes’  such  a  fish’s  I  thought  you’d 
want  to  make  one  o’  your  nice  chowders 
of.  I’ve  brought  an  onion  with  me  that 
was  layin’  about  on  the  window-sill  at 
home.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  was  wantin’,” 
said  the  hostess.  "  I  give  a  sigh  when 
you  spoke  o’  chowder,  knowin’  my 
onions  was  out.  William  forgot  to 
replenish  us  last  time  he  was  to  the 
Landin’.  Don’t  you  haste  so  yourself, 
Almiry,  up  this  risin’  ground.  I  hear 
you  commencin’  to  wheeze  a'ready.” 

This  mild  revenge  seemed  to  afford 
great  pleasure  to  both  giver  and  receiver. 
They  laughed  a  little,  and  looked  at  each 
other  affectionately,  and  then  at  me. 
Mrs.  Todd  considerately  paused,  and 
faced  about  to  regard  the  wide  sea  view. 
I  was  glad  to  stop,  being  more  out  of 
breath  than  either  of  my  companions, 


and  I  prolonged  the 
halt  by  asking  the 
names  of  the  neigh- 
bo  u  ring  islands. 
There  was  a  fine 
breeze  blowing, 
which  we  felt  more 
there  on  the  high 
land  than  when 
we  were  running 
before  it  in  the  dory. 

“  Why,  this  ain’t  that  kitten  I  saw 
when  I  was  out  last,  the  one  that  I  said 
didn’t  appear  likely  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Todd,  as  we  went  our  way. 

“  That’s  the  one,  Almiry,"  said  her 
mother.  “  She  always  had  a  likely  look 
to  me,  an’  she’s  right  after  her  business. 

I  never  see  such  a  mouser  for  one  of  her 
age.  If  ’twa’n’t  for  William,  I  never 
should  have  housed  that  other  dronin’ 
old  thing  so  long  ;  but  he  sets  by  her  on 
account  of  her  havin’  a  bob  tail.  I  don’t 
deem  it  advisable  to  maintain  cats  just 
on  account  of  their  havin’  bob  tails  ; 
they’re  like  all  other  curiosities,  good 
for  them  that  wants  to  see  ’em  twice. 
This  kitten  catches  mice  for  both,  ’an 
keeps  me  respectable  as  I  ain’t  been  for 
a  year.  She’s  a  real  understandin’  little 
help,  this  kitten  is.  I  picked  her  from 
among  five  Miss  Augusta  Pennell  had 
over  to  Burnt  Island,”  said  the  old 
woman,  trudging  along  with  the  kitten 
close  at  her  skirts.  “  Augusta,  she  says 
to  me,  ‘  Why,  Mis’  Blackett,  you’ve  took 
the  homeliest  ;  ’  an’  says  I,  ‘I’ve  got  the 
smartest.  I’m  satisfied.’  ” 

”  I’d  trust  nobody  sooner’n  you  to 
pick  out  a  kitten,  mother,”  said  the 
daughter  handsomely.  And  we  went  on 
in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  house  was  just  before  us  now,  on  a 
green  level  that  looked  as  if  a  huge  hand 
had  scooped  it  out  of  the  long  green  field 
we  had  been  ascending.  A  little  way 
above,  the  dark  spruce  voods  began  to 
climb  the  top  of  the  hill  and  cover  the 
seaward  slopes  of  the  island.  There 
was  just  room  for  the  small  farm  and  the 
forest  ;  we  looked  down  at  the  fish-house 
and  its  rough  sheds,  and  the  weirs 
stretching  far  out  into  the  water.  As  we 
looked  upward  the  tops  of  the  firs  came 
sharp  against  the  blue  sky.  There  was 
a  great  stretch  of  rough  pasture-land 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  island  to  the 
eastward,  and  here  were  all  the  thick- 
scattered  grey  rocks  that  kept  their 
places,  and  the  grey  backs  of  many  sheep 
that  for  ever  wandered  and  fed  on  the 
thin  sweet  pasturage  that  fringed  the 
ledges  and  made  soft  hollows  and  strips 
of  green  tuft  like  growing  velvet.  I  could 
see  the  rich  green  of  bayberry  bushes 
here  and  there,  where  the  rocks  made 
room.  The  air  was  very  sweet  ;  one 
could  not  help  wishing  to  be  a  citizen  of 
such  a  complete  and  tiny  continent  and 
home  of  fisherfolk. 

The  house  was  broad  and  clean,  with  a 


roof  that  looked  heavy  on  its  low  walls. 
It  was  one  of  the  houses  that  seem  firm- 
rooted  in  the  ground,  as  if  they  were 
two-thirds  below  the  surface,  like  ice¬ 
bergs.  The  front  door  stood  hospitably 
open  in  expectation  of  company,  and  an 
orderly  vine  grew  at  each  side  ;  but 
our  path  led  to 
the  kitchen  door 
at  the  house- 
end,  and  there 
grew  a  mass  of 
gay  flowers  and 
greenery,  as  if 
they  had  been 
swept  together 
by  some  diligent 
garden  broom 
into  a  tangled 
he  a  p  :  there 
were  portulacas 
all  along  under 
the  lower  step 
and  straggling 
off  into  the  grass, 
and  clustering 
mallows  that 
crept  as  near  as 
they  dared,  like 
poor  relations. 

I  saw  the  bright 
eyes  and  brain¬ 
less  little  heads 
of  two  half- 
grown  chickens 
who  were  snug- 
gled  down 
among  the  mal¬ 
lows  as  if  they 
had  been  chased 
away  from  the 
door  more  than 
once,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be 
again. 

“It  seems 
kind  o’  formal 
cornin’  in  this 
way,”  said  Mrs. 

Todd  impul¬ 
sively,  as  we 
passed  the 
flowers  and 
came  to  the  front 
doorstep  ;  but 
she  was  mindful 
of  the  proprie¬ 
ties,  and  walked 
before  us  into 
the  best  room 
on  the  left. 

“  Why,  moth¬ 
er,  if  you  haven’t 
gone  an’  turned 
the  carpet !  ”  she 
exclaimed,  with 
something  in  her 
voice  that  spoke 
of  awe  and  ad- 


get  to  it  ?  I  s’pose  Mis’  Addicks  come 
over  an’  helped  you  from  White  Island 
Landing  ?  ” 

“  No,  she  didn’t,”  answered  the  old 
woman,  standing  proudly  erect,  and 
making  the  most  of  a  great  moment. 
“  I  done  it  all  myself  with  William's  help. 


He  had  a  spare  day,  an’  took  right  holt 
with  me  ;  an’  'twas  all  well  beat  on  the 
grass,  an’  turned,  an’  put  down  again 
afore  we  went  to  bed.  I  ripped  an’ 
sewed  over  two  o’  them  long  breadths. 
I  ain’t  had  such  a  good  night’s  sleep  for 
two  years.” 
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“  that’s  WHERE  MOTHER  LIVES,”  SAID  MRS.  TODD. 
“can’t  WE  SEE  IT  PLAIN?” 
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"  There,  what  do  you  think  o’  havin’ 
such  a  mother  as  that  for  eighty -six  year 
old  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Todd,  standing  before 
us  like  a  large  figure  of  Victory. 

As  for  the  mother,  she  took  on  a  sud¬ 
den  look  of  youth  ;  you  felt  as  if  she 
promised  a  great  future,  and  was  begin¬ 
ning,  not  ending,  her  summers  and  their 
happy  toils. 

“  My  !  My  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Todd. 
“  I  couldn’t  ha’  done  it  myself,  I’ve  got 
to  own  it.” 

“  I  was  much  pleased  to  have  it  off 
my  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Blackett  humbly  ; 
“  the  more  so  because  along  at  the  first 
of  next  week  I  wasn’t  very  well.  I 
suppose  it  may  have  been  the  change 
of  weather.” 

Mrs.  Todd  could  not  resist  a  significant 
glance  at  me,  but,  with  charming  sym¬ 
pathy,  she  forbore  to  point  the  lesson  or 
to  connect  this  illness  with  its  apparent 
cause.  She  loomed  larger  than  ever  in 
the  little  old-fashioned  best  room,  with 
its  few  pieces  of  good  furniture  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  national  interest.  The  green 
paper  curtains  were  stamped  with  con¬ 
ventional  landscapes  of  a  foreign  order — 
castles  on  inaccessible  crags  and  lovely 
lakes  with  steep  wooded  shores  ;  under¬ 
foot  the  treasured  carpet  was  covered 
thick  with  home-made  rugs.  There  were 
empty  glass  lamps  and  crystallised 
bouquets  of  grass  and  some  fine  shells  on 
the  narrow  mantelpiece. 

“  I  was  married  in  this  room,”  said 
Mrs.  Todd  unexpectedly  ;  and  I  heard 
her  give  a  sigh  after  she  had  spoken,  as 
if  she  could  not  help  the  touch  of  regret 
that  would  forever  come  with  all  her 
thoughts  of  happiness. 

"  We  stood  right  there  between  the 
windows,”  she  added,  “  and  the  minister 
stood  here.  William  wouldn’t  come  in. 
He  was  always  odd  about  seein’  folks, 
just’s  he  is  now.  I  run  to  meet  ’em  from 
a  child,  an’  William,  he’d  take  an’  run 
away.” 

"  I’ve  been  the  gainer,”  said  the  old 
mother  cheerfully.  “  William  has  been 
son  an’  daughter  both  since  you  was 
married  off  the  island.  He’s  been  ’most 
too  satisfied  to  stop  at  home  Tong  o’  his 


old  mother,  but  I  always  tell  ’em  I’m 
the  gainer.” 

We  were  all  moving  towards  thekitchen 
as  if  by  common  in¬ 
stinct.  The  best 
room  was  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  serious  occa¬ 
sions,  and  the  shades 
were  all  pulled  down 
to  shut  out  the  sum¬ 
mer  light  and  air.  It 
was  indeed  a  tribute 
to  Society  to  find  a 
room  set  apart  for 
her  behests  out  there 
on  so  apparently 
neighbourless  and  re¬ 
in  ote  an  island. 

Afternoon  visits  and 
evening  festivals 
must  be  few  in  such 
a  bleak  situation  at 
certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  Mrs. 

Blackett  was  of  those 
who  do  not  live  to 
themselves,  and  who  have  long  since 
passed  the  line  that  divides  mere  self¬ 
concern  from  a  valued  share  in  what¬ 
ever  Society  can  give  and  take.  There 
were  those  of  her  neighbours  who  never 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  furnish  a  best 
room,  but  Mrs.  Blackett  was  one  who 
knew  the  uses  of  a  parlour, 

"  Yes,  do  come  right  out  into  the  old 
kitchen ;  I  sha’n’t  make  any  stranger  of 
you,”  she  invited  us  pleasantly,  after  we 
had  been  properly  received  in  the  room 
appointed  to  formality.  “  I  expect 
Almiry,  here,  ’ll  be  driftin’  out  ’mongst 
the  pasture  weeds  quick’s  she  can  find  a 
good  excuse.  ’Tishotnow.  You’d  better 
content  yourselves  till  you  get  nice  an’ 
rested,  an’  Tong  after  dinner  the  sea- 
breeze’ll  spring  up,  an’  then  you  can  take 
your  walks,  ’an  go  up  an’  see  the  prospect 
from  the  big  ledge.  Almiry ’ll  want  to 
show  off  everything  there  is.  Then  I’ll 
get  you  a  good  cup  o’  tea  before  you  start 
to  go  home.  The  days  are  plenty  long 
now.” 

While  we  were  talking  in  the  best  room 
the  selected  fish  had  been  mysteriously 
brought  up  from  the  shore,  and  lay  all 
cleaned  and  ready  in  an  earthen  crock 
on  the  table. 

"  I  think  William  might  have  just 
stopped  an’  said  a  word,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Todd,  pouting  with  high  affront  as  she 
caught  sight  of  it.  *'  He’s  friendly 
enough  when  he  comes  ashore,  an’  was 
remarkable  social  the  last  time,  for  him.” 

“  He  ain’t  disposed  to  be  very  social 
with  the  ladies,”  explained  William’s 
mother,  with  a  delightful  glance  at  me, 
as  if  she  counted  upon  my  friendship  and 
tolerance.  "  He’s  very  particular,  and 
he’s  all  in  his  old  fishin’ -clothes  to-day. 
He’ll  want  me  to  tell  him  everything  you 
said  and  done,  after  you’ve  gone.  William 
has  very  deep  affections.  He’ll  want  to 


see  you,  Almiry.  Yes,  I  guess  he’ll  be  in 
by-an’-by.” 

“  I’ll  search  for  him  by-’n’-by,  if  he 
don’t,”  proclaimed 
Mrs.  Todd,  with  an 
air  of  unalterable  re¬ 
solution.  “ I  know 
all  of  his  burrows 
down  Tong  the  shore. 
I’ll  catch  him  by 
hand  ’fore  he  knows 
it.  I’ve  got  some 
business  with 
William,  anyway. 

1  brought  forty-two 
cents  with  me  that 
was  due  him  for 
them  last  lobsters  he 
brought  in.” 

"You  can  leave  it 
with  me,”  suggested 
the  little  old  mother, 
who  was  already 
stepping  about 
among  her  pots  and 
pans  in  the  pantry, 
and  preparing  to  make  the  chowder. 

I  became  possessed  of  a  sudden 
unwonted  curiosity  in  regard  to  William, 
and  felt  that  half  the  pleasure  of  my 
visit  would  be  lost  if  I  could  not  make 
his  interesting  acquaintance. 

VIS. 

William. 

Mrs.  Todd  had  taken  the  onion  out  of 
her  basket  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
kitchen  table. 

“  There’s  Johnny  Bowden  come  with 
us,  you  know,”  she  reminded  her 
mother.  "  He’ll  be  hungry  enough  to 
eat  his  size.” 

“  I’ve  got-  new  doughnuts,  dear,” 
said  the  little  old  lady.  "  You  don’t 
often  catch  William  ’n’  me  out  o’  provi¬ 
sions.  I  expect  you  might  have  chose  a 
somewhat  larger  fish,  but  I’ll  try  an’ 
make  it  do.  I  shall  have  to  have  a  few 
extra  potatoes,  but  there’s  a  field  full  out 
there,  an’  the  hoe’s  leanin’  against  the 
well-house,  in  ’mongst  the  climbin’- 
beans.”  She  smiled,  and  gave  her 
daughter  a  commanding  nod. 

"  Land  sakes  alive  !  Let’s  blow  the 
horn  for  William,”  insisted  Mrs.  Todd, 
with  some  excitement.  "  He  needn’t 
break  his  spirit  so  far’s  to  come  in.  He’ll 
know  you  need  him  for  something 
particular,  an’  then  we  can  call  to  him 
as  he  comes  up  the  path.  I  won't  put 
him  to  no  pain.” 

Mrs.  Blackett’s  old  face,  for  the  first 
time,  wore  a  look  of  trouble,  and  I  found 
it  necessary  to  counteract  the  teasing 
spirit  of  Almira.  It  was  too  pleasant  to 
stay  indoors  altogether,  even  in  such 
rewarding  companionship  ;  besides,  I 
might  meet  William  ;  and,  straying  out 
presently,  I  found  the  hoe  by  the  well- 
house  and  an  old  splint  basket  at  the 
woodshed  door,  and  also  found  my  wav 
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“well,  MOTHER,  HERE  I  BE,”  SHE  ANNOUNCED;  BUT  they  Drawn  by  _ 
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down  to  the  field 
where  there  was 
a  great  square 
patch  of  rough 
weedy  potato- 
tops  and  tall 
ragweed.  One 
corner  was  al¬ 
ready  dug,  and 
I  chose  a  fat¬ 
looking  hill 
where  the  tops 
were  well  with¬ 
ered.  There  is 
all  the  pleasure 
that  one  can 
have  in  gold¬ 
digging  in  find¬ 
ing  one’s  hopes 
satisfied  in  the 
riches  of  a  good 
hill  of  potatoes. 

I  longed  to  go 
on  ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  frugal 
to  dig  anylonger 
after  my  basket 
was  full,  and  at 
last  1  took  my 
hoe  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lifted 
the  basket  to  go 
back  up  the  hill. 

I  was  sure  that 
Mrs.  Blackett 
must  be  waiting 
impatiently  to 
slice  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  the 
chowder,  layer 
after  layer,  with 
the  fish. 

“  You  let  me 
take  holt  o’  that 
basket,  ma’am,” 
said  a  pleasant 
anxious  voice 
behind  me. 

1  turned,  star- 

I I  e'd  in  the 
silence  of  the 
wide  field,  and 
saw  an  elderly 
man,  bent  in  the 
shoulders  as 
fishermen  often 
are,  grey-headed 
and  clean¬ 
shaven,  and 
with  a  timid  air. 

It  was  William. 

He  looked  just 
like  his  mother, 
and  1  had  been  imagining  that  he  was 
large  and  stout  like  his  sister,  Almira 
Todd  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  my  fancy 
had  led  me  to  picture  him  not  far  from 
thirty  and  a  little  loutish.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  instead  to  pay  William  the  respect 
due  to  age. 

I  accustomed  myself  to  plain  facts  on 


the  instant,  and  we  said  good-morning 
like  old  friends.  The  basket  was  really 
heavy,  and  I  put  the  hoe  through  its 
handle  and  offered  him  one  end  ;  then 
we  moved  easily  towards  the  house 
together,  speaking  of  the  fine  weather 
and  of  mackerel,  which  were  reported 
to  be  striking  in  all  about  the  bay. 
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William  had  been  out  since  three 
o’clock,  and  had  taken  an  extra  fare 
of  fish.  I  could  feel  that  Mrs.  Todd’s 
eyes  were  upon  us  as  we  approached 
the  house,  and  although  I  fell  behind 
in  the  narrow  path,  and  let  William 
take  the  basket  alone  and  precede 
me  at  some  little  distance  the  rest  of 
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the  way,  I  could  plainly  hear  her  greet 
him. 

"  Got  round  to  cornin’  in,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 
she  inquired  with  amusement.  “  Well, 
now,  that’s  clever.  Didn’t  know’s  I 
should  see  you  to-day,  William,  an’  I 
wanted  to  settle  an  account.” 

I  felt  somewhat  disturbed  and  respon¬ 
sible,  but  when  I  joined  them  they  were 
on  most  simple  and  friendly  terms.  It 
became  evident  that,  with  William,  it  was 
the  first  step  that  cost,  and  that,  having 
once  joined  in  social  interests,  he  was 
able  to  pursue  them  with  more  or  less 
pleasure.  He  was  about  sixty,  and  not 
young-looking  for  his  years,  vet  so 
undying  is  the  spirit  of  youth,  and 
bashfulness  has  such  power  of  survival, 
that  I  felt  all  the  time  as  if  one  must  try 
to  make  the  occasion  easy  for  someone 
who  was  young  and  new  to  the  affairs 
of  social  life.  He-  asked  politely  if  1 
would  like  to  go  up  to  the  great  ledge 
while  dinner  was  getting  ready  ;  so,  not 
without  a  deep  sense  of  pleasure  and  a 
delighted  look  of  surprise  from  the  two 
hostesses,  we  started,  William  and  I,  as 
if  both  of  us  felt  much  younger  than  we 
looked.  Such  was  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  the  moment  that  when  I 
heard  Mrs.  Todd  laughing  behind  us  in 
the  kitchen  I  laughed  too,  but  William 
did  not  even  blush.  I  think  he  was  a 
little  deaf,  and  he  stepped  along  before 
me  most  business-like  and  intent  upon 
his  errand. 

We  went  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
field  above  the  house  into  a  smooth 
brown  path  among  the  dark  spruces. 
The  hot  sun  brought  out  the  fragrance 
of  the  pitchy  bark,  and  the  shade  was 
pleasant  as  we  climbed  the  hill.  William 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  show  me  a  great 
wasps ’-nest  close  by,  or  some  fish-hawks’ 
nests  below  in  a  bit  of  swamp.  He 
picked  a  few  sprigs  of  late-blooming 
linnsea  as  we  came  out  upon  an  open  bit  of 
pasture  at  the  top  of  the  island,  and  gave 
them  to  me  without  speaking,  but  he 
knew  as  well  as  I  that  one  could  not  say 
half  he  wished  about  linnaea.  Through 
this  piece  of  rough  pasture  ran  a  huge 
shape  of  stone  like  the  great  backbone 
of  an  enormous  creature.  At  the  end, 
near  the  woods,  we  could  climb  up  on 
it  and  walk  along  to  the  highest  point  ; 
there  above  the  circle  of  pointed  firs  we 
could  look  down  over  all  the  island,  and 
could  see  the  ocean  that  circled  this  and 
a  hundred  other  bits  of  island-ground, 
the  mainland  shore  and  all  the  far 
horizons.  It  gave  a  sudden  sense  of 
space— for  nothing  stopped  the  eye  or 
hedged  one  in — that  sense  of  liberty  in 
space  and  time  which  great  prospects 
always  give. 

“  There  ain’t  no  such  view  in  the 
world,  I  expect,”  said  William  proudly, 
and  I  hastened  to  speak  my  heartfelt 
tribute  of  praise  ;  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  as  if  an  untravelled  boy  had 


spoken,  and  yet  one  loved  to  have  him 
value  his  native  heath. 

VIII. 

Where  Pennyroyal  Grew. 

We  were  a  little  late  to  dinner,  but  Mrs. 
Blackett  and  Mrs.  Todd  were  lenient, 
and  we  all  took  our  places  after  William 
had  paused  to  wash  his  hands,  like  a 
pious  Brahmin,  at  the  well,  and  put  on 
a  neat  blue  coat  which  he  took  from  a 
peg  behind  the  kitchen  door.  Then  he 
resolutely  asked  a  blessing  in  words 
that  I  could  not  hear,  and  we  ate  the 
chowder  and  were  thankful.  The  kitten 
went  round  and  round  the  table,  quite 
erect,  and,  holding  on  by  her  fierce  young 
claws,  she  stopped  to  mew  with  pathos 
at  each  elbow,  or  darted  off  to  the  open 
door  when  a  song  sparrow  forgot  himself 
and  lit  in  the  grass  too  near.  William 
did  not  talk  much,  but  his  sister  Todd 
occupied  the  time  and  told  all  the  news 
there  was  to  tell  of  Dunnet  Landing  and 
its  coasts,  while  the  old  mother  listened 
with  delight.  Her  hospitality  was 
something  exquisite  ;  she  had  the  gift 
which  so  many  women  lack,  of  being  able 
to  make  themselves  and  their  houses 
belong  entirely  to  a  guest’s  pleasure; 
that  charming  surrender  for  the  moment 
of  themselves  and  whatever  belongs  to 
them,  so  that  they  make  a  part  of  one’s 
own  life  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Tact  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  mind  reading, 
and  my  hostess  held  the  golden  gift. 
Sympathy  is  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
heart,  and  Mrs.  Blackett’s  world  and 
mine  were  one  from  the  moment  we  met. 
Besides,  she  had  that  final,  that  highest 
giftof  heaven,  a  perfect  self-forgetfulness. 
Sometimes,  as  I  watched  her  eager 
sweet  old  face,  I  wondered  why  she  had 
been  set  to  shine  on  this  lonely  island  of 
the  northern  coast.  It  must  have  been 
to  keep  the  balance  true,  and  make  up 
to  all  her  scattered  and  depending 
neighbours  for  other  things  which  they 
may  have  lacked. 

When  we  had  finished  clearing  away 
the  old  blue  plates,  and  the  kitten  had 
taken  care  of  her  share  of  the  fresh 
haddock,  just  as  we  were  putting  back 
the  kitchen  chairs  in  their  places,  Mrs. 
Todd  said  briskly  that  she  must  go  up 
into  the  pasture  now  to  gather  the  de¬ 
sired  herbs. 

“  You  can  stop  here  an’  rest,  or  you 
can  accompany  me,”  she  announced. 
‘‘  Mother  ought  to  have  her  nap,  and 
when  we  come  back  she  an’  William’ll 
sing  for  you.  She  admires  music,”  said 
Mrs.  Todd,  turning  to  speak  to  her 
mother. 

But  Mrs.  Blackett  tried  to  say  that 
she  couldn’t  sing  as  she  used,  and  perhaps 
William  wouldn’t  feel  like  it.  She  looked 
tired,  the  good  old  soul,  or  I  should  have 
liked  to  sit  in  the  peaceful  little  house 
while  she  slept  ;  I  had  had  much 
pleasant  experience  of  pastures  already 
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in  her  daughter’s  company.  But  it 
seemed  best  to  go  with  Mrs.  Todd,  and 
off  we  went. 

Mrs.  Todd  carried  the  gingham  bag 
which  she  had  brought  from  home,  and 
a  small  heavy  burden  in  the  bottom  made 
it  hang  straight  and  slender  from  her 
hand.  The  way  was  steep,  and  she  soon 
grew  breathless,  so  that  we  sat  down  to 
rest  awhile  on  a  convenient  large  stone 
among  the  bayberry. 

“  There,  I  wanted  you  to  see  this — 
’tis  mother’s  picture,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  ; 
"  ’twas  taken  once  when  she  was  up  to 
Portland,  soon  after  she  was  married. 
That’s  me,”  she  added,  opening  another 
worn  case,  and  displaying  the  full  face 
of  the  cheerful  child  she  looked  like  still 
*n  spite  of  being  past  sixty.  “  And 
here’s  William  an’  father  together. 
I  take  after  father,  large  and  heavy,  an’ 
William  is  like  mother’s  folks,  short  an’ 
thin.  He  ought  to  have  made  some¬ 
thing  o’  himself,  bein’  a  man  an’  so  like 
mother ;  but  though  he’s  been  very 
steady  to  work,  an’  kept  up  the  farm,  an’ 
done  his  fishin’  too  right  along,  he  never 
had  mother’s  snap  an’  power  o’  seein’ 
things  just  as  they  be.  He’s  got 
excellent  judgment  ’too,"  meditated 
William’s  sister,  but  she  could  not  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  decision  upon  what 
she  evidently  thought  his  failure  in  life. 
“  I  think  it  is  well  to  see  anyone  so 
happy  an’  makin’  the  most  of  life  just 
as  it  falls  to  hand,”  she  said,  as  she  began 
to  put  the  daguerreotypes  away  again  ; 
but  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  see  her 
mother’s  once  more,  a  most  flower-like 
face  of  a  lovely  young  woman  in  quaint 
dress.  There  was  in  the  eyes  a  look  of 
anticipation  and  joy,  a  far-off  look  that 
sought  the  horizon  ;  one  often  sees  it  in 
seafaring  families,  inherited  by  girls  and 
boys  alike  from  men  who  spend  their 
lives  at  sea,  and  are  always  watching 
for  distant  sails  or  the  first  loom  of  the 
land.  At  sea  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
close  by,  and  this  has  its  counterpart  in 
a  sailor’s  character,  in  the  large  and 
brave  and  patient  traits  that  are  devel¬ 
oped,  the  hopeful  pleasantness  that  one 
loves  so  in  a  seafarer. 

When  the  family  pictures  were 
wrapped  again  in  a  big  handkerchief,  we 
set  forward  in  a  narrow  footpath  and 
made  our  way  to  a  lonely  place  that 
faced  northward,  where  there  was  more 
pasturage  and  fewer  bushes,  and  we 
went  down  to  the  edge  of  short  grass 
above  some  rocky  cliffs  where  the  deep 
sea  broke  with  a  great  noise,  though  the 
wind  was  down  and  the  water  looked 
quiet  a  little  way  from  shore.  Among 
the  grass  ,  grew  such  pennyroyal  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  could  not  provide. 
There  was  a  fine  fragrance  in  the  air  as 
we  gathered  it  sprig  by  sprig  and  stepped 
along  carefully,  and  Mrs.  Todd  pressed 
her  aromatic  nosegay  between  her  hands 
and  offered  it  to  me  again  and  again. 
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“  There’s  nothin’  like  it,”  she  said  ; 
"  oh  no,  there’s  no  such  pennyr’yal  as 
this  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It’s  the  right 
pattern  of  the  plant,  and  all  the  rest  I 
ever  see  is  but  an  imitation.  Don’t  it 
do  you  good  ?  ”  And  I  answered  with 
enthusiasm. 

“  There,  dear,  I  never  showed  nobody 
else  but  mother  where  to  find  this  place  ; 
’tis  kind  of  sainted  to  me.  Nathan, 
my  husband,  a.n’  I  used  to  love  this 
place  when  we  was  courtin’,  and  ” — 
she  hesitated,  and  then  spoke  softly — 
“  when  he  was  lost,  ’twas  just  off  shore 
tryin’  to  get  in  by  the  short  channel  out 
there  between  Squaw  Islands,  right  in 
sight  o’  this  headland  where  we’d  set 
an’  made  our  plans  all  summer  long.” 

I  had  never  heard  her  speak  of  her 
husband  before,  but  I  felt  that  we  were 
friends  now  since  she  had  brought  me  to 
this  place. 

“  'Twas  but  a  dream  with  us,”  Mrs. 
Todd  said.  “  I  knew  it  when  he  was 
gone.  I  knew  it  ’’ — and  she  whispered 
as  if  she  were  at  confession — “  I  knew  it 
afore  he  started  to  go  to  sea.  My  heart 
was  gone  out  o’  my  keepin’  before  I  ever 
saw  Nathan  ;  but  he  loved  me  well,  and 
he  made  me  real  happy,  and  he  died  be¬ 
fore  he  ever  knew  what  he’d  had  to  know 
if  we’d  live  I  long  together.  ’Tis  very 
strange  about  love.  No,  Nathan  never 
found  out,  but  my  heart  was  troubled 
when  I  knew  him  first.  There’s  more 
women  likes  to  be  loved  than  there  is 
of  those  that  loves.  I  spent  some  happy 
hours  right  here.  I  always  liked  Nathan 
and  he  never  knew.  But  this  pennyr’yal 
always  reminded  me,  as  I’d  sit  and 
gather  it  and  hear  him  talkin’ — it 
always  would  remind  me  of — the  other 
one.” 

She  looked  away  from  me,  and  pre¬ 
sently  rose  and  went  on  by  herself. 
There  was  something  lonely  and  solitary 
about  her  great  de¬ 
termined  shape. 

She  might  have  been 
Antigone  alone  on 
the  Theban  plain. 

It  is  not  often  given 
in  a  noisy  world  to 
come  to  the  places 
of  great  grief  and 
silence.  An  abso¬ 
lute  archaic  grief 
possessed  this 
country-woman; 
she  seemed  like  a 
renewal  of  some  his¬ 
toric  soul,  with  her 
sorrows  and  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  a  daily 
life  busied  with  rus¬ 
tic  simplicities  and 
the  scents  of  prime¬ 
val  herbs. 

I  was  not  incom¬ 
petent  at  herb- 
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gathering,  and  after  a  while,  when  1  had 
sat  long  enough  waking  myself  to  new 
thoughts,  and  reading  a  page  of  remem¬ 
brance  with  new  pleasure,  I  gathered 
some  bunches,  as  1  was  bound  to  do,  and 
at  last  we  met  again  higher  up  the  shore, 
in  the  plain  every-day  world  we  had  left 
behind  when  we  went  down  to  the 
pennyroyal  plot.  As  we  walked  to¬ 
gether  alcng  the  high  edge  of  the  field 
we  saw  a  hundred  sails  about  the  bay 
and  farther  seaward  ;  it  was  mid-after¬ 
noon  or  after,  and  the  day  was  coming  to 
an  end. 

“  Yes,  they’re  all  makin’  towards  the 
shore — the  small  craft  an’  the  lobster 
smacks  an’  all,”  said  my  companion. 
“  We  must  spend  a  little  time  with 
mother  now,  just  to  have  our  tea,  an’ 
then  put  for  home.” 

“  No  matter  if  we  lose  the  wind  at 
sun-down  ;  I  can  row  in  with  Johnny,” 
said  1  ;  and  Mrs.  Todd  nodded  reassur¬ 
ingly  and  kept  to  her  steady  plod,  not 
quickening  her  gait  even  when  we  saw 
William  come  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  as  if  to  look  for  us,  and  wave  his 
hand  and  disappear. 

“  Why,  William’s  right  on  deck  ;  1 
didn’t  know’s  we  should  see  any  more 
of  him  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Todd.  “  Now 
mother’ll  put  the  kettle  right  on  ;  she’s 
got  a  good  fire  goin’.”  I  too  could  see 
the  blue  smoke  thicken,  and  then  we 
both  walked  a  little  faster,  while  Mrs. 
Todd  groped  in  her  full  bag  of  herbs  to 
find  the  daguerreotypes  and  be  ready  to 
put  them  in  their  places. 

TIL 

The  Old  Singers. 

William  was  sitting  on  the  side  door¬ 
step,  and  the  old  mother  was  busy 
making  her  tea  ;  she  gave  into  my  hand 
an  old  flowered-glass  tea-caddy. 

“  William  thought  you’d  like  to  see 


this,  when  he  was  settin’  the  table.  My 
father  brought  it  to  my  mother  from  the 
island  of  Tobago  ;  an’  here’s  a  pair  of 
beautiful  mugs  that  came  with  it.”  She 
opened  the  glass  door  of  a  little  cupboard 
beside  the  chimney.  “  These  I  call  my 
best  things,  dear,”  she  said.  “You’d 
laugh  to  see  how  we  enjoy  ’em  Sunday 
nights  in  winter ;  we  have  a  real 
company  tea  'stead  o’  livin’  right  along 
just  the  same,  an’  I  make  somethin’ good 
for  a  s’ prise  an’  put  on  some  o’  my 
preserves,  an’  we  get  a -talkin’  together 
an’  have  real  pleasant  times.” 

Mrs.  Todd  laughed  indulgently,  and 
looked  to  see  what  I  thought  of  such 
childishness. 

“  1  wish  I  could  be  here  some  Sunday 
evening,”  said  I. 

“  William  an’  me’ll  be  talkin'  about 
you  an’  thinkin’  o’  this  nice  day,”  said 
Mrs.  Blackett  affectionately,  and  she 
glanced  at  William,  and  he  looked  up 
bravely  and  nodded.  I  began  to 
discover  that  he  and  his  sister  could  not 
speak  their  deeper  feelings  before  each 
other. 

“  Now  I  want  you  an’  mother  to 
sing,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  abruptly,  with  an 
air  of  command ;  and  I  gave  William 
much  sympathy  in  his  evident  distress. 

“  After  I’ve  had  my  cup  o’  tea,  dear,” 
answered  the  old  hostess  cheerfully  ;  and 
so  we  sat  down  and  took  our  cups  and 
made  merry  while  they  lasted.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  wish  to,  stay  on  for  ever 
at  Green  Island,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying  so. 

“  I’m  very  happy  here,  both  winter 
an’  summer,”  said  old  Mrs.,  Blackett. 
“  William  an’  I  never  wish  for  any  other 
home,  do  we,  William  ?  I’m  glad  yo‘u 
find  it  pleasant  ;  I  wish  you’d  come  an' 
stay,  dear,  whenever  you  feel  inclined. 
But  here’s  Almiry ;  I  always  think 
Providence  was  kind  to  plot  an’  have  her 
husband  leave  her  a 
good  house  where 
she  really  belonged. 
She’d  been  very  rest¬ 
less  if  she’d  had  to 
continue  here  on 
Green  Island.  You 
wanted  more  scope, 
didn’t  you,  Almiry, 
an’  to  live  in  a  large 
place  where  more 
things  grew?  Some¬ 
times  folks  wonders 
that  we  don’t  live 
together  ;  perhaps 
we  shall  some  time,” 
and  a  shadow  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  flitted  across 
her  face.  “  The  time 
o’  sickness  an’  failin' 
has  got  to  come  to 
all.  But  Almiry’s 
got  an  herb  that’s 
good  for  every- 


“there  ain’t  no  such  view  in  the  world, 
I  EXPECT,”  said  william  proudly. 
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thing.”  She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and 
looked  bright  again. 

There's  some  herb  that’s  good  for 
everybody,  except  for  them  that  thinks 
they’re  sick  when  they  ain’t,”  announced 
Mrs.  Todd,  with  a  truly  professional  air 
of  finality.  "  Come,  William,  let’s  have 
Sweet  Home,  an’  then  mother’ll  sing 
Cupid  an’  the  Bee  for  us.” 

Then  followed  a  most  charming  sur¬ 
prise.  William  mastered  his  timidity 
and  began,  to  sing.  His  voice  was  a 
little  faint  and  frail,  like  the  family 
daguerreotypes,  but  it  was  a  tenor  voice, 
and  perfectly  true  and  sweet.  I  have 
never  heard  Home,  Sweet  Home  sung 
as  touchingly  and  seriously  as  he  sang  it  ; 
he  seemed  to  make  it  quite  new  ;  and 
when  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line  and  began  the  next,  the 
old  mother  joined  him  and  they  sang 
together,  she  missing  only  the  higher 
notes,  where  he  seemed  to  lend  his  voice 
to  hers  for  the  moment  and  carry  on  her 
verj^  note  and  air.  It  was  the  silent 
man’s  real  and  only  means  of  expression, 
and  one  could  have  listened  for  ever, 
and  have  asked  for  more  and  more  songs 
of  old  Scotch  and  English  inheritance  and 
the  best  that  have  lived  from  the  ballad 
music  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Todd  kept  time 


visibly,  and  sometimes  audibly,  with  her 
ample  foot.  1  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
sometimes,  when  I  could  see  beyond  the 
tears  in  mine.  But  at  last  the  songs 
ended  and  the  time  came  to  say  good¬ 
bye  ;  it  was  the  end  of  a  great  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Blackett,  the  dear  old  lady,  opened 
the  door  of  her  bed-room  while  Mrs.  Todd 
was  tying  up  the  herb  bag,  and  William 
had  gone  down  to  get  the  boat  ready  and 
to  blow  the  horn  for  Johnny  Bowden, 
who  had  joined  a  roving  boat  party  who 
were  off  the  shore  lobstering. 

I  went  to  the  door  of  the  bed-room, 
and  thought  how  pleasant  it  looked, 
with  its  pink-and-white  patchwork  quilt 
and  the  brown  unpainted  panelling  of  its 
woodwork. 

"  Come  right  in,  dear,”  she  said.  "  I 
want  you  to  set  down  in  my  old  quilted 
rockin’-chair  there  by  the  window  ; 
you’ll  say  it’s  the  prettiest  view  in  the 
house.  I  set  there  a  good  deal  to  rest 
me  and  when  I  want  to  read.” 

There  was  a  worn  red  Bible  on  the 
light  stand,  and  Mrs.  Blackett’s  heavy 
silver  bowed  glasses  ;  her  thimble  was 
on  the  narrow  windowledge,  and  folded 
carefully  on  the  table  was  a  thick  striped- 
cotton  shirt  that  she  was  making  for 
her  son.  Those  dear  old  fingers  and 
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their  loving  stitches,  that  heart  which 
had  made  the  most  of  everything 
that  needed  love  !  Here  was  the  real 
home,  the  heart  of  the  old  house  on 
Green  Island.  I  sat  in  the  rocking- 
chair  and  felt  that  it  was  a  place  of 
peace,  the  little  brown  bed-room,  and 
the  quiet  outlook  upon  field  and  sea 
and  sky. 

I  looked  up,  and  we  understood  each 
other  without  speaking. 

"  I  shall  like  to  think  o’  your  settin’ 
here  to-day,”  said  Mrs.  Blackett.  "  I 
want  you  to  come  again.  It  has  been 
so  pleasant  for  William.” 

The  wind  served  us  all  the  way  home, 
and  did  not  fall  or  let  the  sail  slacken 
until  we  were  close  to  the  shore.  We 
had  a  generous  freight  of  lobsters  in  the 
boat,  and  new  potatoes  which  William 
had  put  aboard,  and  what  Mrs.  Todd 
proudly  called  a  full  "  kag  ”  of  prime 
number  one  salted  mackerel  ;  and  when 
we  landed  we  had  to  make  business 
arrangements  to  have  these  conveyed 
to  her  house  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  at  Green 
Island.  The  town  of  Dunnet  Landing 
seemed  large  and  noisy  and  oppressive 
as  we  came  ashore.  Such  is  the  power  of 
contrast  ;  for  the  village  was  so  still 
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that  I  could  hear  the  shy  whip-poor-wills 
singing  that  night  as  I  lay  awake  in  my 
downstairs  bed-room,  and  the  scent  of 
Mrs.  Todd’s  herb  garden  under  the  win¬ 
dow  blew  in  again  and  again  with  every 
gentle  rising  of  the  sea  breeze. 

A  Strange  Sail. 

Except  for  a  few  stray  guests— islanders 
or  from  the  inland  country— to  whom 
Mrs’.  Todd  offered  the  hospitalities 
of  a  single  meal,  we  were  quite  by 
ourselves '  all  summer  ;  and  when  there 
were  signs-of  invasion,  late  in  July,  and 
a  certain  Mrs.  Fosdick  appeared,  like  a 
strange  sail  on  the  far  horizon,  I  suffered 
much  from  apprehension.  I  had  been 
living  in  the  quaint  little  house  with  as 
much  comfort  and  unconsciousness  as  if 
it  were  a  larger  body,  or  a  double  shell, 
in  whose  simple  convolutions  Mrs.  Todd 
and  I  had  secreted  ourselves,  until  some 
wandering  hermit  crab  of  a  visitor 
marked  the  little  spare-room  for  her  own. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  castaway  on  a 
lonely  desert  island  dreads  the  thought 
of  being  rescued.  I  heard  of  Mrs. 
Fosdick  for  the  first  time  with  a  selfish 
sense  of  objection  ;  but  after  all,  I  was 
still  vacation-tenant  of  the  school-house, 
where  I  could  always  be  alone,  and  it  was’ 
impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Mrs. 
Todd,  who,  in  spite  of  some  preliminary 
grumbling,  was  really  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  entertaining  an  old  friend. 

For  nearly  a  month  we  received 
occasional  news  of  Mrs.  Fosdick,  who 
seemed  to  be  making  a  royal  progress 
from  house  to  house  in  the  inland  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  after  the  fashion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  One  Sunday  after  another 
came  and  went,  disappointing  Mrs.  Todd 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  guest  at 
church  and  fixing  the  day  for  the  great 
visit  to  begin  ;  but  Mrs.  Fosdick  was  not 
ready  to  commit  herself  to  a  date.  An 
assurance  of  “  some  time  this  week  ” 
was  not  sufficiently  definite  from  a  free¬ 
footed  housekeeper’s  point  of  view, 
and  Mrs.  Todd  put  aside  all  herb¬ 
gathering  plans,  and  went  through  the 
stages  of  expectation,  provocation,  and 
despair.  At  last  she  was  ready  to 
believe  that  Mrs.  Fosdick  must  have 
forgotten  her  promise  and  returned  to 
her  home,  which  was  vaguely  said  to  be 
over  Thomaston  way.  But  one  evening, 
just  as  the  supper-table  was  cleared  and 
"  readied  up, ’’  and  Mrs.  Todd  had  put 
her  large  apron  over  her  head  and  stepped 
forth  for  an  evening  stroll'  in  the  garden, 
the  unexpected  happened.  She  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  gave  an  excited 
cry  to  me,  as  I  sat  by  the  window,  that 
Mrs.  Fosdick  was  coming  right  up  the 
street. 

“  She  may  not  be  considerate,  but 
she’s  dreadful  good  company,”  said  Mrs. 
Todd  hastily,  coming  back  a  few  steps 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gate. 


"  No,  she  ain’t  a  mite  considerate,  but 
there’s  a  small  lobster  left  over  from  your 
tea ;  yes,  it’s  a  real  mercy  there’s  a 
lobster.  Susan  Fosdick  might  just  as 
well  have  passed  the  compliment  o’ 
cornin’  an  hour  ago  ” 

“  Perhaps  she  has  had  her  supper,”  . 
1  ventured  to  suggest,  sharing  the  house-; 
keeper’s  anxiety,  and  meekly  conscious . 
of  an  inconsiderate  appetite  for  my  own 
supper  after  a  long  expedition  up  the: 
bay.  There  were  so  few  emergencies  of 
any  sort  at  Dunnet  Landing  that  this  one 
appeared  overwhelming. 

“  No,  she’s  rode  ’way  over  from  Nahum 
Brayton’s  place.  1  expect  they  were 
busy  on  the  farm,  and  couldn’t  spare  the 
horse  in  proper  season.  You  just  sly 
out  and  set  the  tea-kittle  on  again,  dear, 
an’  drop  in  a  good  han’ful  o’  chips  ;  the 
fire’s  all  alive.  I’ll  take  her  right  up  to 
lay  off  her  things,  an’  she’ll  be  occupied 
with  explanations  an’  gettin’  her  bunnit 
off,  so  you’ll  have  plenty  o’  time.  She’s 
One  I  shouldn’t  like  to  have  find  me 
unprepared.” 

Mrs.  Fosdick  was  already  at  the  gate, 
and  Mrs.  Todd  now  turned  with  an  air 
of  complete  surprise  and  delight  to 
welcome  her. 

“  Why,  Susan  Fosdick,”  I  heard  her 
exclaim  in  a  fine  unhindered  voice,  as  if 
she  were  calling  across  a  field,  “  I  come'1 
near  giving  of  you  up  !  I  was  afraid 
you’d  gone  an’  ’portioned  out  my  visit 
to  somebody  else.  1  s’pose  you’ve  been 
to  supper  ?  ” 

"  Lor’,  no,  I  ain’t,  Almiry  Todd,”  said 
Mrs.  Fosdick  cheerfully,  as  she  turned, 
laden  with  bags  and  bundles,  from 
making  her  adieux  to  the  boy  driver. 
"  I  ain’t  had  a  mite  o’  supper,  dear.  I’ve 
been  lottin'  all  the  way  on  a  cup  o’  that 
best  tea  o’  yourn — some  o’  that  Oolong 
you  keep  in  the  little  chist.  I  don’t 
want  none  o’  your  useful  herbs.” 

"  1  keep  that  tea  for  minister’s  folks,” 
gaily  responded  Mrs.  Todd.  "  Come 
right  along  in,  Susan  Fosdick.  1  declare 
if  you  ain’t  the  same  old  sixpence  !  ” 

As  they  came  up  the  walk  together, 
laughing  like  girls,  1  fled,  full  of  cares,  to 
the  kitchen,  to  brighten  the  fire  and  be 
sure  that  the  lobster,  sole  dependence  of  a 
late  supper,  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the 
cat.  There  proved  to  be  fine  reserves  of 
wild  raspberries  and  bread  and  butter, 
so  that  1  regained  my  composure,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  my  own  share  of 
this  illustrious  visit  to  begin.  There 
was  an  instant  sense  of  high  festivity  in 
the  evening  air  from  the  moment  when 
our  guest  had  so  frankly  demanded  the 
Oolong  tea. 

The  great  moment  arrived.  I  was 
formally  presented  at  the  stair-foot,  and 
the  two  friends  passed  on  to  the  kitchen, 
where  I  soon  heard  a  hospitable  clink  of 
crockery  and  the  brisk  stirring  of  a  tea¬ 
cup.  1  sat  in  my  high-back  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window  in  the  front  room 
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with  an  unreasonable  feeling  of  being  left 
out,  like  the  child  who  stood  at  the  gate 
in  Hans  Anderson’s  story.  Mrs.  Fosdick 
did  not  look,  at  first  sight,  like  a  person 
of  great  social  gifts.  She  was  a  serious- 
looking  little  bit  of  an  old  woman,  with 
a  bird  like  nod  of  the  head.  1  had  often 
been  told  that  she  was  the  “  best  hand 
in  the  world  to  make  a  visit  ” — as  if  to 
visit  was  the  highest  of  vocations  ;  that 
everybody  wished  for  her,  while  a  few 
could  get  her  ;■  and  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Todd 
felt  a  comfortable  sense  of  distinction 
in  being  favoured  with  the  company  of 
this  eminent  person  who  “  knew  just 
how.”  It  was  certainly  true  that  Mrs. 
Fosdick  gave  both  her  hostess  and  me 
a  warm  feeling  of  enjoyment  and  expec¬ 
tation,  as  if  she.  had  the  power  of  social 
suggestion  to  all  neighbouring  minds. 

The  two  friends  did  not  reappear  for 
at  least  an  hour.  I  could  hear  their  busy 
voices,  loud  and  low  by  turns,  as  they 
ranged  from  public  to  confidential  topics. 
At  last  Mrs.  Todd  kindly  remembered 
me  and  returned,  giving  my  door  a 
ceremonious  knock  before  she  stepped  in, 
with  the  small  visitor  in  her  wake.  She 
reached  behind  her  and  took  Mrs.. 
Fosdick’s  hand  as  if  she  were  youngiand 
bashful,  and  gave  her  a  gentle  pull 
forward. 

“  There,  I  don’t  know  whether  you’re 
goin’  to  take  to  each  other  or  not  ;  no, 
nobody  can’t  tell  whether  you’ll  suit 
each  other,  but  !  expect  you’ll  get  along 
some  way,  both  having  seen  the  world,” 
said  our  affectionate  hostess.  "  You 
can  inform  Mis’  Fosdick  how  we  found 
the  folks  out  to  Green  Island  the  other 
day.  She’s  always  been  well  acquainted 
with  mother.  I’ll  slip  out  now  an’  put 
away  the  supper  things  an’  set  my  bread 
to  rise,  if  you’ll  both  excuse  me.  You 
can  come  out  an’  keep  me  company  when 
you  get  ready,  either  or  both.”  And 
Mrs.  Todd,  large  and  amiable,  disap¬ 
peared  and  left  us. 

Being  furnished  not  only  with  a 
subject  of  conversation,  but  with  a  safe 
refuge  in  the  kitchen  in  case  of  incom¬ 
patibility,  Mrs.  Fosdick  and  I  sat  down, 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  each  other. 
I  soon  discovered  that  she,  like  many 
of  the  elder  women  of  that  coast,  had 
spent  a  part  of  her  life  at  sea,  and  was 
full  of  a  good  traveller’s  curiosity  and 
enlightenment.  By  the  time  we  thought 
it  discreet  to  join  our  hostess  we  were 
already  sincere  friends. 

You  may  speak  of  a  visit’s  setting  in  as 
well  as  a  tide’s,  and  it  was  impossible, 
as  Mrs.  Todd  whispered  to  me,  not  to  be 
pleased  at  the  way  this  visit  was  setting 
in  ;  a  new  impulse  and  refreshing  of  the 
social  currents  and  seldom  visited  bays 
of  memory  appeared  to  have  begun. 
Mrs.  Fosdick  had  been  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters — 
sailors  and  sailors’  wives — and  most  of 
them  had  died  before  her. 
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I  soon  grew  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  all  their  fortunes 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjects  of  an 
intimate  nature  were  no  more  withheld 
from  my  ears  than  if  I  had  been  a  shell 
on  the  mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Fosdick  was 
not  without  a  touch  of  dignity  and 
elegance  ;  she  was  fashionable  in  her 
dress,  but  it  was  a  curiously  well- 
preserved  provincial  fashion  of  some 
years  back.  In  a  wider  sphere  one  might 
have  called  her  a  woman  of  the  world, 
with  her  unexpected  bits  of  modern 
knowledge,  but  Mrs.  Todd’s  wisdom  was 
an  intimation  of  truth  itself.  She 
might  belong  to  any  age,  like  an  idyll 
of  Theocritus  ;  but  while  she  always 
understood  Mrs.  Fosdick,  that  enter¬ 
taining  pilgrim  could  not  always  under¬ 
stand  Mrs.  Todd. 


That  very  first  evening  my  friend 
plunged  into  a  borderless  sea  of  reminis¬ 
cences  and  personal  news.  Mrs.  Fosdick 
had  been  staying  with  a  family  who 
owned  the  farm  where  she  was  born,  and 
she  had  visited  every  sunny  knoll  and 
shady  field  corner  ;  but  when  she  said 
that  it  might  be  for  the  last  time,  I 
detected  in  her  tone  something  expectant 
of  the  contradiction  which  Mrs.  Todd 
promply  offered. 

“  Almiry,”  said  Mrs.  Fosdick,  with 
sadness,  “  you  may  say  what  you 
like,  but  I  am  one  of  nine  brothers 
and  sisters  brought  up  on  the  old 
place,  and  we’re  all  dead  but  me.” 

“  Your  sister  Dailey  ain’t  gone, 
is  she  ?  Why,  no,  Louisa  ain’t 
gone !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Todd,  with 
stifpiise.  “  Why,  I  never  heard 
of  that  occurrence  !  ”■  ; 

“  Yes’m  ;  she  passed  away  last 
October,  in  Lynn.  She  had  made 
her  distant  home  in  Vermont 
State,  but  she  was  making  a  visit 
to  her  youngest  daughter.  Louisa 
was  the  only  one  of  my  family 
whose  funeral  I  wasn’t  able  to 
attend,  but  ’twas  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent.  All  the  rest  of  us  were 
settled  right  about  home.  I 
thought  it  was  very  slack  of  ’em 
in  Lynn  not  to  fetch  her  to  the 
old  place  ;  but  when  I  came  to 
hear  about  it,  I  learned  that 
they’d  recently  put  up  a  very 
elegant  monument,  and  my  sister 
Dailey  was  always  great  for  show. 

She’d  just  been  out  to  see  the 
monument  the  week  before  she 
was  taken  down,  and  admired  it 
so  much  that  they  felt  sure  of 
her  wishes.” 

“  So  she’s  really  gone,  and  the 
funeral  was  up  to  Lynn  !  ”  re¬ 
peated  Mrs.  Todd,  as  if  to  impress 
the  sad  fact  upon  her  mind. 

”  She  was  some  years  younger 
than  we  be,  too.  I  recollect  the 
first  day  she  ever  came  to  school  ; 


’twas  that  first  year  mother  sent  me 
inshore  to  stay  with  aunt  Topham’s 
folks  and  get  my  schooling.  You  fetched 
little  Louisa  to  school  one  Monday 
mornin’  in  a  pink  dress  an’  her  long 
curls,  and  she  set  between  you  an’  me, 
and  get  cryin’  after  a  while,  so  the 
teacher  sent  us  home  with  her  at 
recess.” 

“  She  was  scared  of  seeing  so  many 
children  about  her  ;  there  was  only  her 
and  me  and  brother  J  ohn  at  home  then  ; 
the  older  boys  were  to  sea  with  father, 
an’  the  rest  of  us  wa’n’t  born,”  explained 
Mrs.  Fosdick.  “  That  next  fall  we  all 
went  to  sea  together.  Mother  was  un¬ 
certain  till  the  last  minute,  as  one  may 
say.  The.  ship  was  waiting  orders,  but 
the  baby  that  was  then,  was  born  just  in 
time,  and  there  was  a  long  spell  of  extra 
bad  weather,  so  mother  got  about  again 
before  they  had  to  sail,  an’  we  all  went. 
I  remember  my  clothes  were  all  left 
ashore  in  the  east  chamber  in  a  basket 
where  mother’d  took  them  out .  o’  my 
chist  o’  drawers  an’  left  ’em  ready  to 
carry  aboard.  She  didn’t  have  nothing 
aboard  of  her  own  that  she  wanted  to 
cut  up  for  me,  so  when  my  dress  wore  out 
she  just  put  me  into  a  spare  suit  of  John’s 
jacket  and  trousers.  I  wasn’t  but  eight 
years  old  an’  he  was  most  seven,  and  large 
of  his  age.  Quick  as  we  made  a  port  she 


EVERYBODYS  JUST  I.IKE 
EVERYBODY  ELSE  NOW  ;  NO¬ 
BODY  TO  LAUGH  ABOUT,  AND 
NOBODY  TO  CRY  ABOUT.” 


Drawn  by  L.  Pern  Bird. 


went  right  ashore  an’  fitted  me  out 
pretty,  but  we  was  bound  for  the  East 
Indies  and  didn’t  put  in  anywhere  for  a 
good  while.  So  I  had  quite  a  spell  of 
freedom.  Mother  made  my  new  skirt 
long  because  I  was  growing,  and  1  poked 
about  the  deck  after  that  real  discour¬ 
aged,  feeling  the  hem  at  my  heels  every 
minute,  and  as  if  youth  was  past  and 
gone.  I  liked  the  trousers  best ;  I  used 
to  climb  the  riggin’  with  ’em  and  frighten 
mother  till'fehe  said  an’  vowed  she’d  never 
take  me  to  sea  again.” 

I  thought,  by  the  polite  absent-minded 
smile  on  Mrs.  Todd’s  face,,  this  was  no 
new  story. 

“  Little  Louisa  was  a  beautiful  child  ; 
yes,  I  always  thought  Louisa  was  very 
pretty,”  Mrs.  Todd  said.  “  She  was  a 
dear  little  girl  in  those  days.  She 
favoured  your  mother  ;  the  rest  of  you 
took  after  your  father’s  folks.” 

“  We  did,  certain,”  agreed  Mrs. 
Fosdick,  rocking  steadily.  “  There,  it 
does  seem  so  pleasant  to  talk  with  an 
old  acquaintance  that  knows  what  you 
know.  I  see  so  many  of  these  new  folks 
nowadays  that  seem  to  have  neither 
past  nor  future.  Conversation’s  got  to 
have  some  root  in  the  past,  or  else  you’ve 
got  to  explain  every  remark  you  make, 
an’  it  wears  a  person  out.” 

Mrs.  Todd  gave  a  funny  little  laugh. 

“  Yes’m  ;  old  friends  is  always 
best,  ’less  you  can  catch  a  new 
one  that’s  fit  to  make  an  old  one 
out  of,”  she  said,  and  we  gave  an 
affectionate  glance  at  each  other 
which  Mrs.  Fosdick  could  not 
have  understood,  being  the  latest 
comer  to  the  house. 


Poor  Joanna. 

One  evening  my  ears  caught  a 
mysterious  allusion  which  Mrs. 
Todd  made  to  Shell -heap  Island. 
It  was  a  chilly  night  of  cold  north¬ 
easterly  rain,  and  1  made  a  fire 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Franklin 
stove  in  my  room,  and  begged 
my  two  housemates  to  come  in 
and  keep  me  company.  The 
weather  had  convinced  Mrs.  Todd 
that  it  was  time  to  make  a  supply 
of  cough-drops,  and  she  had  been 
bringing  forth  herbs  from  dark 
and  dry  hiding-places,  until  now 
the  pungent  dust  and  odour  of 
them  had  resolved  themselves  into 
one  mighty  flavour  of  spearmint 
that  came  from  a  simmering 
caldron  of  syrup  in  the  kitchen. 
She  called  it  done,  an’  well  done, 
and  had  ostentatiously  left  it  to 
cool,  and  taken  her 
knitting  -  work  because 
Mrs.  Fosdick  was  busy 
with  hers.  They  sat  in 
the  two  rocking-chairs, 
the  small  woman  and 
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the  large  one,  but  now  and  then  1  could 
see  that  Mrs.  Todd’s  thoughts  remained 
with  the  cough-drops.  The  time  of 
gathering  herbs  was  nearly 
over,  but  the  time  of  syrups 
and  cordials  had  begun. 

The  heat  of  the  open  fire 
made  us  a  little  drowsy,  but 
something  in  the  way  Mrs. 

Todd  spoke  of  Shell-heap  Island 
waked  my  interest.  I  waited 
to  see  if  she  would  say  any 
more,  and  then  took  a  round¬ 
about  way  back  to  the  subject 
by  saying  what  was  first  in  my 
mind  :  that  I  wished  the  Green 
Island  family  were  there  to 
spend  the  evening  with  us — 

Mrs.  Todd’s  mother  and  her 
brother  William. 

Mrs.  Todd  smiled,  and 
drummed  on  the  pi'of  the 
rocking-chair. 

Might  scare  William  to 
death,”  she  warned  me.  And 
Mrs.  Fosdick  mentioned  her 
intention  of  going  out  to  Green 
Island  to  stay  two  or  three 
days,  if  this  wind  didn’t  make 
too  much  sea. 

“Where  is  Shell-heap 
Island  ?  ”  I  ventured  to  ask, 
seizing  the  opportunity. 

“  Bears  nor’-east  somewheres 
about  three  miles  from  Green 
Island,  right  ofi-shore;  I  should  call  it 
about  eight  miles  out,”  said  Mrs.  Todd. 

You  never  was  there,  dear;  ‘tis  off  the 
thoroughfares,  and  a  very  bad  place  to 
land  at  best.” 

I  should  think  ’twas,”  agreed  Mrs. 
Fosdick,  smoothing  down  her  black  silk 
apron.  “  'Tis  a  place  worth  visitin’ 
when  you  once  get  there.  Some  o’  the 
old  folks  was  kind  o’  fearful  about  it. 
’Twas  'counted  a  great  place  in  old 
Indian  times  ;  you  can  pick  up  their 
stone  tools  ’most  any  time  if  you 
hunt  about.  There’s  a  beautiful  spring 
'o  water,  too.  Yes,  I  remember  when 
they,  used  to  tell  queer  stories  about 
Shell-heap  Island.  Some  said  ’twas  a 
great  bangeing-place  for  the  Indians,  and 
an  old  chief  resided  there  once  that 
ruled  the  winds  ;  and  others  said  they’d 
always  heard  that  once  the  Indians  come 
down  from  up  country  an'  left  a  captive 
there  without  any  bo’t,  an’  'twas  too 
far  to  swim  across  to  Black  Island, 
so  called,  an’  he  lived  there  till  he 
perished.” 

“  I’ve  heard  say  he  walked  the  island 
after  that,  and  sharp-sighted  folks  could 
see  him  an’  lose  him  like  one  o’  them 
citizens  Cap’n  Littlepage  was  acquainted 
with  up  to  the  North  Pole,”  announced 
Mrs.  Todd  grimly.  “  Anyway,  there 
was  Indians — you  can  see  their  shell- 
heap  that  named  the  island  ;  and  I’ve 
heard  myself  that  ’twas  one  o’  their 
cannibal  places,  but  I  never  could 


believe  it.  There  was  no  cannibals  on 
the  coast  o’  Maine.  All  the  Indians  o’ 
these  regions  are  tame-looking  folks.” 


THE  TOWN  OF  DUNNET  LANDING 
SEEMED  LARGE  AND  OPPRESSIVE 
AS  WE  CAME  ASHORE. 


Sakes  alive,  yes  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fosdick.  “  Ought  to  see  them  painted 
savages  I've  seen  when  I  was  young  out 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  !  That  was  the 
time  for  folks  to  travel,  ’way  back  in  the 
old  whalin’  days  !  ” 

“  Whalin’  must  have  been  dull  for  a 
lady,  hardly  ever  makin’  a  lively  port, 
and  not  takin’  in  any  mixed  cargoes,” 
said  Mrs.  Todd.  "  I  never  desired  to  go 
a  whalin’  v’y’ge  myself.” 

“  I  used  to  return  feelin’  very  slack 
and  behind  the  times,  'tis  true,” 
explained  Mrs.  Fosdick ;  “  but  'twas 

excitin’,  an’  we  always  done  extra  well, 
and  felt  rich  when  we  did  get  ashore. 
I  liked  the  variety.  There,  how  times 
have  changed  ;  how .  few  f  seafarin’ 
families  there  are  left  !  What  a  lot  o’ 
queer  folks  there  used  to  be  about  here, 
anyway,  when  we.twas  young,  Almiry. 
Everybody’s  just  like  everybody  else 
now  ;  nobody  to  laugh  about,  and  no¬ 
body  to. cry  about.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
peculiarities  of  character  in  the  region 
of  Dunnet  Landing  yet,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  interrupt. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Todd,  after  a  moment 
of  meditation,  “  there  was  certain  a  good 
many  curiosities  of  human  natur’  in  this 
neighbourhood  years  ago.  There  was 
more  energy  then,  and  in  some  the  energy 
took  a  singular  turn.  In  these  days  the 
young  folks  is  all  copy-cats,  ’fraid  to 
death  they  won't  be  all  just  alike  ;  as 
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for  the  old  folks,  they  pray  for  the 
advantage  o’  bein’  a  little  different.” 

I  ain’t  heard  of  a  copy-cat  this  great 
many  years,”  said  Mrs.  Fosdick, 
laughing  ;  “  'twas  a  favourite 
term  o’  my  grandmother’s. 
No,  I  wa’n’t  thinking  o’  those 
things,  but  of  them  strange 
straying  creatur’s  that  used  to 
rove  the  country.  You  don’t 
see  them  now,  or  the  ones  that 
used  to  live  away  in  their  own 
houses  with  some  strange  notion 
or  other.” 

I  thought  again  of  Captain 
Littlepage,  but  my  companions 
were  not  reminded  of  his.  name ; 
and  there  was  brother  William 
at  Green  Island,  whom  we  all 
three  knew. 

“  I  was  talking  o'  poor  Joanna 
the  other  day.  ,  I  hadn’t 
thought  of  her  for  a  great 
while,”  said  Mrs,  Fosdick 
abruptly.  “  Mis’  I  hay  ton  an’ 
I  recalled  her  as,  we  s.at  together, 
sewing.  She  was  one  ,  oi  your 
peculiar  persons,  ,  wa’n’t  she  ? 
Speaking  of  such  persons” — 
she  turned  to  explain  to  me — 
“  there  was  a  sort  of  ,a  nun  or 
hermit  person  lived  out  there 
for  years  all.  alone  on  Shell-heap 
Island.  Miss  Joanna  Todd,  her 
name  was— a  cousin  0’  Almiry’s 
late  husband.” 

1  expressed  my  interest,  ,  but  as  1 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Todd  1  saw.  that  she  was 
confused  by  sudden  affectionate  feeling 
and  unmistakable  desire  for  reticence. 

“  1  never  want  to  hear  Joanna  laughed 
about,”  she  said  anxiously. 

“  Nor  1,”  answered  Mrs.  ,  Fosdick 


Dviiiuti  by 
J.  Pike. 


reassuringly. 


She  was  crossed  in  love 


— that  was  all  the  matter  to  begin  with  ; 
but  as  1  look  back,  1  can  see  that  Joanna, 
was  one  doomed  from  the  firsti  to  fall 
into  a  melancholy.  She  retired  from  the 
world  for  good  an’  all,  though  she  was  a 
well-off  woman.  All  she  wanted  was  to 
get  away  from  folks  ;  she  thought  she  < 
wasn’t  fit  to  live  with  anybody,  and 
wanted  to  be  free.  Shell-heap  Island 
come  to  her  from  her  father,  and  first 
thing  folks  knew  she’d  gone  off  out  there 
to  live,  and  left  word  she  didn’t  want  no , 
company.  ’Twas  a  bad  place  to  get  to, 
unless  the  wind  an’  tide  were  just  right  ; 
’twas  hard  work  to  make  a  landing.” 

“  What  time  of  year  was  this  ?  ”  1 
asked. 

“  Very  late  in  the  summer,”  said  Mrs. 
Fosdick.  “  No,  I  never  could  laugh  at 
Joanna,  as  some  did.  She  set  every¬ 
thing  by  the  young  man,  an’  they  were 
going  to  marry  in  about  a  month,  when 
he  got  bewitched  with  a  girl  ’way  up  the 
bay,  and  married  her,  and  went  off  to 
Massachusetts.  He  wasn’t  well  thought 
of — there  were  those  who  thought 
Joanna’s  money  was  what  had  tempted 


him  ;  but  she’d  given  him  her  whole 
heart,  an’  she  wa’n’t  so  young  as  she  had 
been.  All  her  hopes  were  built  on 
marryin’, .  an’  havin’ .  a  real  home  and 
somebody  to  look  to  ;  she  acted  just  like 
a  bird  when  its  nest  is  spoilt.  The  day 
after  she  heard  the  news  she  was  in 
dreadful  woe,  but  the  next  she  came  to 
herself,  very  quiet,"  and  took  the  horse  and 
wagon,  and  drove  fourteen  miles  to  the 
lawyer’s,  and  signed  a  papier  givin’  her 
half  of  the  farm  to  her  brother.  They 
never  .had  got  along  very  well  together, 
but  he  didn’t  want  to  sign  it,  till  she  acted 
so  distressed  that  he  gave  in.  Edward 
Todd’s  wife  was  a  good  woman,  who 
felt  very  bad  indeed,  and  used  every 
argument  with  J oanna  ;  but  J oanna  took 
a  poorold  boat  that  had  been  herfather’s, 
and  lo’ded  in  a  few  things,  and  off  she 
put  all  alone,  with  a  good  land  breeze, 
right  out  to  sea.  Edward  Todd  ran 
down  to  the  beach,  an’  stood  there  cryin’ 
like  a  boy  to  see  her  go,  but  she  was  out 
o’  hearin’.  She  never  stepped  foot  on 
the  mainland  again  long  as  she  lived.” 

“  How  large  an  island  is  it  ?  How  did 
she  manage  in  winter  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Perhaps  thirty  acres,  rocks  and  all,” 
answered  Mrs.  Todd,  taking  up  the  story 
gravely.  "  There  can’t  be  much  of  it 
that  the  salt  spray  don’t  fly  over  in 
storms.  No,  'tis  a  dreadful  small  place 
to  make  a  world  of;  it  has  a  different 
look  from  any  of  the  other  islands,  but 
there’s  a  sheltered  cove  on  the.  souttrside 
with  mud -flats  across  one  end  of  it  at 
low  water  where  there’s  excellent  clams, 
and  the  big  shell-heap  keeps  some  o’  the 
wind  off  a  little  house  her  father  took  the 
trouble  to  build  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  They  said  there  was  an  old  house 
built  o’  logs  there  before 
that,  with  a  kind  of  natural 
cellar  in  the  rock  under  it. 

He  used  to  stay  out  there 
days  to  a  time,  and  anchor 
a  little  sloop  he  had,  and 
dig  clams  to  fill  it,  and 
sail  up  to  Portland.  They 
said  the  dealers  ;  always 
gave  him  an  extra  price, 
the  clams  were  so  noted. 

Joanna  used  to  go  out  and 
stay  with  him.  They  were 
always  great  companions, 
so  she  knew  j  ust  what  ’twas 
out  there.  There  was  a 
few  sheep  that  belonged  to 
her  brother  an’  her,  but 
she  bargained  for  him  to 
came  and  get  them  on  the 
edge  o’  cold  weather.  Yes, 
she  desired  him  to  come 
for  the  sheep;  an’  his  wife 
thought  perhaps  Joanna’d 
return,  but  he  said  no,  an’ 
lo’ded  the  bo’t  with  warm 
things  an’  what  he  thought 
she’d  need  through  the 
winter.  He  come  home 


with  the  sheep  an’  left  the  other  things 
by  the  house,  but  she  never  so  much  as 
looked  out  of  the  window.  She  done 
it  for  a  penance.  She  must  have  wanted 
to  see  Edward  by  that  time.” 

Mrs.  Fosdick  was  fidgeting  with 
eagerness  to  speak. 

Some  thought  the  first  cold  snap 
would  set  her  ashore,  but  she  always 
remained,”  concluded  Mrs.  Todd  soberly. 

"  Talk  about  the  men  not  having  any 
curiosity  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fosdick 
scornfully.  "  Why  the  waters  round 
Shell-heap  Island  were  white  with  sails 
all  that  fall.  ’Twas  never  called  no 
great  of  a  fishin’-ground  before.  Many 
of  ’em  made  excuse  to  go  ashore  to  get 
water  at  the  spring  ;  but  at  last  she 
spoke  to  a  bo’t-load  very  dignified 
and  calm,  and  said  that  she’d  like  it 
better  if  they’d  make  a  practice  of  gettin’ 
water  to  Black  Island  or  somewheres 
else  and  leave  her  alone,  except  in  case 
of  accident  or  trouble.  But  there  was 
one  man  who  had  always  set  everything 
by  her  from  a  boy.  He’d  have  married 
her  if  the  other  hadn’t  come  about  an’ 
spoilt  his  chance,  and  he  used  to  get 
close  to  the  island,  before  light,  on  his 
way  out  fishin’,  and  throw  a  little  bundle 
’way  up  the  green  slope  front  o’  the  house. 
His  sister  told  me  she  happened  to  see, 
the  first  time,  what  a  pretty  choice  he 
made  o’  useful  things  that  a  woman  would 
feel  lost  without.  He  stood  off  fishin’, 
and  could  see  them  in  the  grass  all  day, 
though  sometimes  she’d  come  out  and 
walk  right  by  them.  There  was  other 
bo’ts  near,  out  after  mackerel.  But 
early  next  morning  his  present  had  gone. 
He  didn’t  presume  too  much,  but  once 
he  took  her  a  nice  firkin  o’  things  he  got 
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up  to  Portland,  and  when  spring  come 
he  landed  her  a  hen  and  chickens  in  a: 
nice  little  coop.  There  was  a  good  many 
old  friends  had  Joanna  on  their  minds.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Todd,  losing  her  sad 
reserve  in  the  growing  sympathy  of 
these  reminiscences.  “  How  everybody 
used  to  notice  whether  there  was  smoke 
out  of  the.  chimney  !  The  Black  Island 
folks  could- see  her  with  their  spy-glass, 
and  if  they’d  ever  missed  getting,  some 
sign  o’  life«they’d  have  sent  notice  to  her 
folks.  But  after  the  first  year  or  two 
Joanna  was  more  and  more  forgotten 
as  an  every-day  charge.  Folks  lived 
very  simple  in  those  days,  you  know,” 
she  continued,  as  Mrs.  Fosdick’s  knitting 
was  taking  much  thought  at  the  moment. 
"  I  expect  there  was  always  plenty  of 
driftwood  thrown  up,  and  a  poor  failin' 
patch  of  spruces  covered  all  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  so  she  always  had  some¬ 
thing  to  burn.  She  was  very  fond  of 
workin’  in  the  garden  ashore,  and  that 
first  summer  she  began  to  till  the  little 
field  out  there,  and  raised  a  nice  parcel  o’ 
potatoes.  She  could  fish,  o’  course, 
and  there  was  all  her  clams  an’  lobsters. 
You  can  always  live  well  in  any  wild  place 
by  the  sea  when  you’d  starve  to  death 
up  country,  except  ’twas  berry  time. 
Joanna  had  berries  out  there,  black¬ 
berries  at  least,  and  thei;e  was  a  low 
herbs  in  case  she  needed  them.  Mullein 
in  great  quantities  and  a  plant  o’  worm¬ 
wood  I  remember  seeing  once  when  I 
stayed  there,  long  before  she  fled  out  to 
Shell-heap.  Yes,  I  recall  the  wormwood, 
which  is  always  a  planted  herb,  so  there 
must  have  been  folks  there  before  the 
Todds’  day.  A  growin’  bush  makes  the 
best  gravestone  ;  I  expect  that  worm¬ 
wood  always  stood  for  somebody’s 
solemn  monument.  Catnip,  too,  is  a 
very  endurin’  herb  about  an  old  place.” 

“  But  what  1  want  to  know  is  what 
she  did  for  other  things,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fosdick.  “  Almiry,  what  did  she 
do  for  clothin’  when  she  needed  to 
replenish,  or  risin’  for  her  bread,  or  the 
piece  bag  that  no  woman  can  live  long 
without  ?  ” 

“  Or  company?  ”  suggested  Mrs. Todd. 

“  Joanna  was  one  that  loved  her  friends. 
There  must  have  been  a  terrible  sight  o’ 
long  winter  evenin’s  that  first  year.” 

“  There  was  her  hens,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Fosdick,  after  reviewing  the  melan¬ 
choly  situation.  “  She  never  wanted 
the  sheep  after  that  first  season.  There 
wa’n’t  no  proper  pasture  for  sheep 
after  the  June  grass  was  past,  and  she 
ascertained  the  fact  and  couldn’t  bear 
to  see  them  suffer  ;  but  the  chickens 
done  well.  I  remember  sailin’  by  one 
spring  afternoon,  an’  seein’  the  coops  out 
front  o’  the  house  in  the  sun.  How  long 
was  it  before  you  went  out  with  the 
minister  ?  You  were  the  first  ones  that 
ever  really  got  ashore  to  see  Joanna.” 

1  had  been  reflecting  upon  a  state  of 
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“  THE  CHICKENS  DONE  WELL.  I  REMEMBER  SAILING  BY 
ONE  SPRING  AFTERNOON  AND  SEEING  THE  COOPS." 


Drawn  by 
L.  Pern  Bird. 


society  which  admitted  such  personal 
freedom  and  a  voluntary  hermitage. 
There  was  something  mediaeval  in  the 
behaviour  of  poor  Joanna  Todd  under  a 
disappointment  of  the  heart.  The  two 
women  had  drawn  closer  together,  and 
were  talking  on,  quite  unconscious  of  a 
listener. 

“  Poor  Joanna  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Todd 
again,  and  sadly  shook  her  head  as  if 
there  were  things  one  could  not  speak 
about. 

“  I  called  her  a  great  fool,”  declared 
Mrs.  Fosdick,  with  spirit;  "but  1  pitied 
her  then,  and  I  pity  her  far  more  now. 
Some  other  minister  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  her — one  that  preached 
self-forgetfulness  and  doin’  for  others  to 
cure  our  own  ills  ;  but  Parson  Dimmick 
was  a  vague  person,  well  meanin’,  but 
very  numb  in  his  feelin’s.  1  don’t 
suppose  at  that  troubled  time  Joanna 
could  think  of  any  way  to  mend  her 
troubles  except  to  run  off  and  hide.” 

"  Mother  used  to  say  she  didn’t  see 
how  Joanna  lived  without  having  no¬ 
body  to  do  for,  getting  her  own  meals 
and  tending  her  own  poor  self  day  in  an’ 
day  out,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  sorrowfully. 

“  There  was  the  hens,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Fosdick  kindly.  "  I  expect  she  soon 
came  to  makin’  folks  o’  them.  No,  I 


never  went  to  work  to  blame  Joanna,  as 
some  did.  She  was  full  o’  feelin’,  and 
her  troubles  hurt  her  more  than  she  could 
bear.  I  see  it  all  now  as  1  couldn’t  when 
I  was  young.” 

"  1  suppose  in  old  times  they  had  their 
shut-up  convents  for  just  such  folks,” 
said  Mrs.  Todd,  as  if  she  and  her  friend 
had  disagreed  about  Joanna  once,  and 
were  now  in  happy  harmony.  She 
seemed  to  speak  with  new  openness  and 
freedom.  “  Oh,  yes,  1  was  only  too 
pleased  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmick 
invited  me  to  go  out  with  him.  He 
hadn’t  been  very  long  in  the  place  when 
Joanna  left  home  and  friends.  'Twas 
one  day  that  next  summer  after  she  went 
and  1  had  been  married  early  Tn  the 
spring.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  out 
and  visit  her.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  might  wish  to  have  him 
consider  her  spiritual  state.  I  wa’n’t 
so  sure  o’  that,  but  1  always  liked 
Joanna,  and  I’d  come  to  be  her  cousin  by 
marriage.  Nathan  an'  I  had  conversed 
about  goin’  out  to  pay  her  a  visit,  but 
he  got  his  chance  to  sail  sooner  than  he 
expected.  He  always  thought  every¬ 
thing  of  her,  and  last  time  he  come 
home,  knowing  nothing  of  her  change,  he 
brought  her  a  beautiful  coral  pin  from  a 
port  he’d  touched  at  somewheres  up  the 
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Mediterranean.  So  I  wrapped  the  little 
box  in  a  nice  piece  of  paper  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  picked  her  a  bunch  of 
fresh  lemon  balm,  and  off  we  started.” 

Mrs.  Fosdick  laughed. 

"I  remember  hearin’  about  your 
trials  on  the  v’y’ge,”  she  said. 

“  Why,  yes,”  continued  Mrs.  Todd  in 
her  company  manner.  "  I  picked  her 
the  balm,  an’  we  started.  Why,  yes, 
Susan,  the  minister  liked  to  have  cost  me 
my  life  that  day.  He  would  fasten  the 
sheet,  though  I  advised  against  it.  He 
said  the  rope  was  rough  an’  cut  his  hand. 
There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  an’  he  went  on 
talking  rather  high  flown,  an’  I  felt  some 
interested.  All  of  a  sudden  there  come  a 
gust,  and  he  gave  a  screech  and  stood 
right  up  and  called  for  help,  ’way  out 
there  to  sea.  I  knocked  him  right  over 
into  the  bottom  o’  the  bo’t,  getting  by  to 
catch  hold  of  the  sheet  an’  untie  it.  He 
wasn’t  but  a  little  man  ;  I  helped  him 
right  up  after  the  squall  passed,  and 
made  a  handsome  apology  to  him,  but 
he  did  act  kind  o’  offended.” 

"  1  do  think  they  ought  not  to  settle 
them  land-locked  folks  in  parishes  wb ere 
they’re  liable  to  be  on  the  water,” 
insisted  Mrs.  Fosdick.  “  Think  of  the 
families  in  our  parish  that  was  scattered 
all  about  the  bay,  and  what  a  sight  o’ 
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sails  you  used  to  see,  in  Mr.  Dimmick’s 
day,  standing  across  to  the  mainland  on 
a  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  filled  with 
church-going  folks,  all  sure  to  want  him 
some  time  or  other  !  You  couldn’t  find 
no  doctor  that  would  stand  up  in  the 
boat  and  screech  if  a  flaw  struck  her. 

“  Old  Dr.  Bennett  had  a  beautiful 
sail-boat,  didn’t  he  ?  ”  responded  Mrs. 
Todd.  “  And  how  well  he  used  to  brave 
the  weather  !  Mother  always  said  that 
in  time  o’  trouble  that  tall  white  sail 
used  to  look  like  an  angel’s  wing  cornin’ 
over  the  sea  to  them  that  was  in  pain. 
Well,  there’s  a  difference  in  gifts.  Mr. 
Dimmick  was  not  without  light.” 

"  ’.Twas  light  o’  the  moon,  then,” 
snapped  Mrs.  Fosdick  ;  "  he  was 

pompous  enough,  but  I  never  could 
remember  a  single  word  he  said.  There, 
gO’ on,,  Mis’  Todd  ;  I  forget  a  great  deal 
about  that  day  you  went  to  see  poor 
Joanna.” 

“  I  felt  she  saw  us  coming,  and  knew 
us  ^  great  way  off  ;  yes,  I  seemed  to 
feel  it  within  me,”  said  our  friend,  laying 
down  her  knitting.  “  f  kept  my  seat, 
and  took  the  bo’t  inshore  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  ;  there  was  a  short  channel 
that  I  was  sure  Mr.  Dimmick  wasn’t 
acquainted  with,  and  the  tide  was  very 
low.  She  never  came  out  to  warn  us  off 
nor  anything,  and  I  thought,  as  I  hauled 
the  bo’t  up  on  a  wave  and  let  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dimmick  step  out,  that 
it  was  somethin’  gained  to  be  safe  ashore. 
There  was  a  little  smoke  out  o’  the 
chimney  o’  Joanna’s  house,  and  it  did 
look  sort  of  home-like  and  pleasant  with 
wild  mornin’ -glory  vines  trained  up  ; 
an’  there  was  a  plot,  o’  flowers  under  the 
front  window,  portulacas  and  things. 
I  believe  she’d  made  a  garden  once,  when 
she  was  stopping  there  with  her  father, 
and  some  things  must  have  seeded  in. 
It  looked  as  if  she  might  have  gone  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island.  ‘Twas 
neat  and  pretty  all  about  the  house,  and 
a  lovely  day  in  July.  We  walked  up 
from  the  beach  together  very  sedate, 
and  I  felt  for  poor  Nathan’s  little  pin  to 
see  if  ’twas  safe  in  my  dress  pocket.  All  of 
a  sudden  Joanna  come  right  to  the  fore 
door  and  stood  there,  not  sayin’  a  word. 

mi* 

The  Hermitage. 

My  companions  and  I  had  been  so  intent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  conversation  that 
we  had  not  heard  .anyone  open  the  gate, 
but  at  this  moment,  above  the  noise  of 
the  rain,  we  heard  a  loud  knocking.  We 
were  all  startled,  as  we  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  Mrs.  Todd  rose  hastily  and  went  to 
answer  the  call,  leaving  her  rocking-chair 
in  violent  motion.  Mrs.  Fosdick  and  I 
heard  an  anxious  voice  at  the  door 
speaking  of  a  sick  child,  and  Mrs.  Todd’s 
kind  motherly  voice  inviting  the  messen¬ 
ger  in  :  then  we  waited  in  silence.  There 
was  a  sound  of  heavy  dropping  of  rain 


HE  SAID  THE  ROPE  WAS  ROUGH 

AND  CUT  HIS  HAND. 

from  the  eaves,  and  the  distant  roar  and 
undertone  of  the  sea.  My  thoughts  flew 
back  to  the  lonely  woman  on  her  outer 
island  ;  what  separation  from  human¬ 
kind  she  must  have  felt,  what  terror  and 
sadness,  even  in  a  summer  storm  like 
this  ! 

“  You  send  right  after  the  doctor  if  she 
ain’t  better  in  half-an-hour,”  said  Mrs. 
Todd  to  her  worried  customer  as  they 
parted ;  and  I  felt  a  warm  sense  of 
comfort  in  the  evident  resources  of  even 
so  small  a  neighbourhood,  but  for  the 
poor  hermit  Joanna  there  was  no  neigh¬ 
bour  on  a  winter  night. 

“  How  did  she  look  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs. 
Fosdick,  without  preface,  as  our  large 
hostess  returned  to  the  little  room  with  a 
mist  about  her  from  standing  long  in  the 
wet  doorway,  and  the  sudden  draught  of 
her  coming  beat  out.the  smoke  and  flame 
from  the  Franklin  stove.  “  How  did 
poor  Joanna  look  ?  ” 

“  She  was  the  same  as  ever,  except  I 
thought  she  looked  smaller,”  answered 
Mrs.  Todd,  after  thinking  a  moment  ; 
perhaps  it  was  only  a  last  considering 
thought  about  her  patient.  “  Yes,  she 
was  just  the  same,  and  looked  very  nice, 
Joanna  did.  I  had  been  married  since 
she  left  home,  an’  she  treated  me  like  her 
own  folks.  I  expected  she’d  look  strange 
with  her  hair  turned  grey  in  a  night  or 
somethin’,  but  she  wore  a  pretty  ging¬ 
ham  dress  I’d  often  seen  her  wear  before 
she  went  away  ;  she  must  have  kept  it 
nice  for  best  in  the  afternoons.  She 
always  had  beautiful  quiet  manners.  I 
remember  she  waited  till  we  were  close  to 
her,  and  then  kissed  me  real  affectionate, 
and  inquired  for  Nathan  before  she 
shook  hands  with  the  minister,  and  then 


she  invited  us  both  in. 
’Twas  the  same  little 
house  her  father  had 
built  when  he  was  a 
bachelor,  with  one  livin’ - 
room,  and  a  little  mite 
of  a  bed-room  out  of  it 
where  she  slept,  but 
’twas  neat  as  a  ship’s 
cabin.  There  was  some 
old  chairs,  an’  a  seat 
made  of  a  long  box  that 
might  have  held  boat- 
tackle  an’  things  to  lock 
up  in  his  fishin’  days, 
and  a  good  enough  stove 
so  anybody  could  cook 
and  keep  warm  in  cold 
weather.  I  went  over 
once  from  home  and 
stayed  'most  a  week 
with  Joanna  when  we 
was  girls,  and  those 
young  happy  days  rose 
up  before  me.  Her 
father  was  busy  all  day 
fishin’  or  clammin’  ;  he 
was  one  o’  the  pleasant¬ 
est  men  in  the  world,  but  Joanna’s 
mother  had  the  grim  streak,  and  never 
knew  what  ’twas  to  be  happy.  The  first 
minute  my  eyes  fell  upon  Joanna’s  face 
that  day  1  saw  how  she  had  grown  to  look 
like  Mis’  Todd.  'Twas  the  mother  right 
over  again.” 

“  Oh,  dear  me  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Fosdick. 

“  Joanna  had  done  one  thing  very 
pretty.  There  was  a  little  piece  o’ 
swamp  on  the  island  where  good  rushes 
grew  plenty,  and  she’d  gathered  'em 
and  braided  some  beautiful  mats  for  the 
floor  and  a  thick  cushion  for  the  long 
bunk.  She’d  showed  a  good  deal  of 
invention  ;  you  see  there  was  a  nice 
chance  to  pick  up  pieces  o’  wood  and 
boards  that  drove  ashore,  and  she’d 
made  good  use  o’  what  she  found. 
There  wasn’t  no  clock,  but  she  had  a  few 
dishes  on  a  shelf,  and  flowers  set  about 
in  shells  fixed  to  the  walls,  so  it  did  look 
sort  of  home-like,  though  so  lonely  and 
poor.  I  couldn’t  keep  the  tears  out  o’ 
my  eyes  I  felt  so  sad.  I  said  to  myself, 
I  must  get  mother  to  come  over  and  see 
Joanna  ;  the  love  in  mother’s  heart 
would  warm  her,  an’  she  might  be  able  to 
advise.” 

“  Oh  no,  Joanna  was  dreadful  stern,” 
said  Mrs.  Fosdick. 

“  We  were  all  settin’  down  very  proper, 
but  Joanna  would  keep  stealin’  glances 
at  me  as  if  she  was  glad  I  come.  She  had 
but  little  to  say  ;  she  was  real  polite  and 
gentle,  and  yet  forbiddin’.  The  minister 
found  it  hard,”  confessed  Mrs.  Tcdd  ; 
“  he  got  embarrassed,  an’  when  he  put 
on  his  authority  and  asked  her  if  she  felt 
to  enjoy  religion  in  her  present  situation, 
an’  she  replied  that  she  must  be  excused 
from  answerin’,  I  thought  I  should  fly. 
She  might  have  made  it  easier  for  him  ; 
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after  all,  he  was  the  minister  and  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  come  out,  though 
’twas  kind  of  cold  an’  unfeelin’  the  way 
he  inquired.  I 
thought  he  might 
have  seen  the  little 
old  Bible  a-layin’ 
on  the  shelf  close 
by  him,  an’  I  wished 
he  knew  enough  to 
j  ust  lay  his  hand  on 
it  an’  read  some¬ 
thin’  kind  an’ 
fatherly  ’stead  of 
accusin’  her,  an’ 
then  given  poor 
Joanna  his  blessin’ 
with  the '  hope  she 
might  be  led  to 
comfort.  He  did 
offer  prayer,  but 
'twas  all  about 
hearin’  the  voice  o’ 

God  out  o’  the 
whirlwind ;  and  I 
thought,  '.while  he 
was  goin’  on,  that 
anybody  that  had 
spent  the  long  cold  winter  all  alone  out  on 
Shell-heap  Island  knew  a  good  deal  more 
about  those  things  than  he  did.  I  got  so 
provoked  I  opened  my  eyes  and  stared 
right  at  him. 

“  She  didn’t  take  no  notice,  she  kep’  a 
nice  respectful  manner  towards  him,  and 
when  there  come  a  pause  she  asked  if  he 
had  any  interest  about  the  old  Indian 
remains,  and  took  down  some  queer 
stone  gouges  and  hammers  off  of  one  of 
her  shelves  and  showed  them  to  him 
same’s  if  he  was  a  boy.  He  remarked 
that  he’d  like  to  walk  over  an’  see  the 
shell  heap  ;  so  she  went  right  to  the  door 
and  pointed  him  the  Way.  I  see  then 
that  she’d  made  her  some  kind  o’  sandal- 
shoes  out  o’  the  fine  rushes  to  wear  on 
her  feet ;  she’  stepped  light  an  nice  in  ’em 
as  shoes.” 

Mrs.  Fosdick  leaned  back  in  her 
rocking-chair  and  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

“  1  didn’t  move  at  first,  but  I'd  held 
out  just  as  long  as  I  could,”  said  Mrs. 
Todd,  whose  voice  trembled  a  little. 
“  When  Joanna  returned  from  the  door, 
an’  I  could  see  that  man’s  stupid  back 
departin’  among  the  wild  rose  bushes,  I 
just  ran  to  her  an’  caught  her  in  my  arms. 
I  wasn’t  so  big  as  I  be  now,  and  she  was 
older  than  me,  but  1  hugged  her  tight, 
just  as  if  she  was  a  child.  ‘  Oh,  Joanna, 
dear,’  I  says,  ‘  won’t  you  come  ashore  an’ 
live  ’long  o’  me  at  the  Landin’,  or  go  over 
to  Green  Island  to  mother’s  when  winter 
comes  ?  Nobody  shall  trouble  you,  an’ 
mother  finds  it  hard  bein’  alone.  1  can’t 
bear  to  leave  you  here  ’ — and  I  burst  right 
out  crying.  I’d  had  my  own  trials, 
young  as  1  was,  an’  she  knew  it.  Oh,  I 
did  entreat  her;  yes,  I  entreated  Joanna.” 

"  What  did  she  say  then  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Fosdick,  much  moved. 


"  She  looked  the  same  way,  sad  an’ 
remote  through  it  all,”  said  Mrs.  Todd 
mournfully.  ‘ '  She  took  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  we  sat  down 
close  together ; 
'twas  as  if  she 
turned  round  an’ 
made  a  child  of  me. 

‘  I  haven’t  got  no 
right  to  live  with 
folks  no  more,’  she 
said.  ‘You  must 
never  ask  me  again, 
Almiry  ;  I’ve  done 
the  only  thing  I 
could  do,  and  I’ve 
made  my  choice. 
I  feel  a  great  com¬ 
fort  in  your  kind¬ 
ness,  but  I  don’t 
deserve  it.  I  have 
committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  ; 
you  don’t  under¬ 
stand,’  says  she 
humbly.  ‘  1  was  in 
great  wrath  and 
trouble,  and  my 
thoughts  was  so  wicked  towards  God 
that  I  can’t  expect  ever  to  be  forgiven. 
I  have  come  to  know  what  it  is  to  have 
patience,  but  I  have  lost  my  hope.  You 
must  tell  those  that  ask  how  ’tis  with 
me,’  she  said,  ‘  an’  tell  them  I  want  to 
be  alone.’  I  couldn’t  speak  ;  no,  there 
wa’n’t  anything  I  could  say,  she  seemed 
so  above  everything  common.  I  was  a 
good  deal  younger  then  than  I  be  now, 
and  1  got  Nathan’s  little  coral  pin  out  o’ 
my  pocket  and  put  it  into  her  hand  ; 
and  when  she  saw  it  and  I  told  her  where 
it  come  from,  her  face  did  really  light  up 
for  a  minute,  sort  o’  bright  and  pleasant. 
‘  Nathan  an’  I  was  always  good  friends  ; 
I’m  glad  he  don’t  think  hard  of  me,’  says 
she.  ‘  I  want  you  to  have  it,  Almiry, 
an’  wear  it  for  love  o’  both  o’  us,’  and  she 
handed  it  back  to  me.  '  You  give  my 
love  to  Nathan — he’s  a  dear  good  man,’ 
she  said  ;  '  an’  tell  your  mother,  if  I 

should  be  sick  she  mustn’t  wish  1  could 
get  well,  but  1  want  her  to  be  the  one  to 
come.’  Then  she  seemed  to  have  said 
all  she  wanted  to,  as  if  she  was  done  with 
the  world,  and  we  sat  there  a  few  minutes 
longer  together.  It  was  real  sweet  and 
quiet  except  for  a  good  many  birds  and 
the  sea  rollin’  up  on  the  beach  ;  but  at 
last  she  rose,  an’  I  did  too,  and  she  kissed 
me  and  held  my  hand  in  hers  a  minute, 
as  if  to  say  good-bye  ;  then  she  turned 
and  went  right  away  out  o’  the  door  and 
disappeared. 

“  The  minister  come  back  pretty  soon, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  all  ready,  and 
we  started  down  to  the  bo’t.  He  had 
picked  up  some  round  stones  and  things 
and  was  carrying  them  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  ;  an’  he  sat  down  amid¬ 
ships  without  making  any  question, 
and  let  me  take  the  rudder  an’  work  the 
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bo’t,  an’  made  no  remarks  for  some  time, 
until  we  sort  of  eased  it  off  speaking  of 
the  weather,  an’  subjects  that  arose  as 
we  skirted  Black  Island,  where  two  or 
three  families  lived  belongin’  to  the 
parish.  He  preached  next  Sabbath  as 
usual,  somethin’  high  soundin’  about  the 
creation,  and  1  couldn’t  help  thinkin’  he 
might  never  get  no  further  ;  he  seemed 
to  know  no  remedies,  but  he  had  a  great 
use  of  words.” 

Mrs.  Fosdick  sighed  again. 

“  Hearin’  you  tell  about  Joanna  brings 
the  time  right  back  as  if  ’twas  yesterday, 
she  said.  “  Yes,  she  was  one  o’  them 
poor  things  that  talked  about  the  great 
sin  ;  we  don’t  seem  to  hear  nothing  about 
the  unpardonable  sin  now,  but  you  may 
say  'twas  not  uncommon  then.” 

“  I  expect  that  if  it  had  been  in  these 
days,  such  a  person  would  be  plagued  to 
death  with  idle  folks,”  continued  Mrs. 
Todd,  after  a  long  pause.  “  As  it  was, 
nobody  trespassed  on  her  ;  all  the  folks 
about  the  bay  respected  her  an’  her 
feelings.  But  as  time  wore  on,  after  you 
left  here,  one  after  another  ventured  to 
make  occasion  to  put  somethin’  ashore 
for  her  if  they  went  that  way.  I  know 
mother  used  to  go  to  see  her  sometimes, 
and  send  William  over  now  and  then 
with  something  fresh  an’  nice  from  the 
farm.  There  is  a  point  on  the  sheltered 
side  where  you  can  lay  a  boat  close  to 
shore  an’  land  anything  safe  on  the  turf 
out  o’  reach  o’  the  water.  There  were 
one  or  two  others,  old  folks,  that  she 
would  see,  and  now  an’  then  she’d  hail  a 
passin’  boat  an’  ask  for  somethin’  ; 
and  mother  got  her  to  promise  that  she 
would  make  some  sign  to  the  Black 
Island  folks  if  she  wanted  help.  I  never 
saw  her  myself  to  speak  to  after  that 
day.” 

“  I  expect  nowadays,  if  such  a  thing 
happened,  she’d  have  gone  out  West  to 
her  Uncle’s  folks  or  up  to  Massachusetts 
and  had  a  change,  an’  come  home  good 
as  new.  The  world's  bigger  an’  freer 
than  it  used  to  be,”  urged  Mrs.  Fosdick. 

“  No,”  said  her  friend.  “  ’Tis  like 
bad  eyesight,  the  mind  of  such  person  ; 
if  your  eyes  don’t  see  right  there  may  be 
a  remedy,  but  there’s  no  kind  of  glasses 
to  remedy  the  mind.  No;  Joanna  was 
Joanna,  and  there  she  lays  on  her  island 
where  she  lived  and  did  her  poor  penance. 
She  told  mother  the  day  she  was  dyin’ 
that  she  always  used  to  want  to  be 
fetched  inshore  when  it  come  to  the  last  ; 
but  she’d  thought  it  over,  and  desired  to 
be  laid  on  the  island,  if  ’twas  thought 
right.  So  the  funeral  was  out  there, 
a  Saturday  afternoon  in  September. 
'Twas  a  pretty  day,  and  there  wa’n’t 
hardly  a  boat  on  the  coast  within  twenty 
miles  that  ■  didn’t  head  for  Shell-heap 
cram-full  o’  folks,  an’  all  real  respectful, 
same’s  if  she’d  always  stayed  ashore  and 
held  her  friends.  Some  went  out  o’ 
mere  curiosity,  I  don't  doubt — there’s 
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always  such  to  every  funeral  ;  but  most 
had  real  feelin’,  and  went  purpose  to 
show  it.  She’d  got  most  o’  the  wild 
sparrows  as  tame  as  could  be,  livin’  out 
there  30  long  among  ’em,  and  one  flew 
right  in  and  lit  on  the  coffin  an’  begun  to 
sing  while  Mr.  Dimmick  was  speakin’. 
He  was  put  out  by  it,  an’  acted  as  if  he 
didn’t  know  whether  to  stop  or  go  on. 

I  may  have  been  prejudiced,  but  I  wa’n’t 
the  only  one  thought  the  poor  little  bird 
done  the  best  of  the  two.” 

“What  became  o’  the  man  that 
treated  her  so,  did  you  ever  hear  ?  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Fosdick.  “  I  know  he  lived 
up  to  Massachusetts  for  a  while.  Some¬ 
body  who  came  from  the  same  place 
told  me  that  he  was  in  trade  there  an’ 
doin’  very  well,  but  that  was  years  ago.” 

“  I  never  heard  anything  more  than 
that  he  went  to  the  war  in  one  o’  the 
early  regiments.  No,  I  never  heard  any 
more  of  him,”  answered  Mrs.  Todd. 
“  Joanna  was  another  sort  of  person,  and 
perhaps  he  showed  good  judgment  in 
marryin’  somebody  else,  if  only  he’d 
behaved  straightforward  and  manly.  He 
was  a  shifty-eyed,  coaxin’  sort  of  man, 
that  got  what  he  wanted  out  o’  folks,  an’ 
only  gave  when  he  wanted  to  buy,  made 
friends  easy  and  lost  ’em  without  knowin’ 
the  difference.  She’d  had  a  piece  o’ 
work  trying  to  make  him  walk  accordin’ 
to  her  right  ideas,  but  she’d  have  had  too 
much  variety  ever  to  fall  into  a  melan¬ 
choly.  Some  is  meant  to  be  the  Joannas 
in  this  world,  an’  ’twas  her  poor  lot.” 

XIII. 

On  Shell-Heap  Island. 

Some  time  after  Mrs.  Fosdick’s  visit  was 
over  and  we  had  returned  to  our  former 
quietness,  I  was  out  sailing  alone  with 
Captain  Bowden  in  his  large  boat.  We 
were  taking  the  crooked  north-easterly 
channel  seaward,  and  were  well  out  from 
shore  while  it  was  still  early  in  the 
afternoon.  I  found  myself  presently 
among  -  some 
unfamiliar 
islands,  and 
suddenly  re¬ 
membered  the 
story  of  poor 
Joanna.  There 
is  something  in 
the  fact  of  a 
hermitage  that 
cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  im¬ 
agination  ;  the 
recluses  are  a 
sad  kindred, 
but  they  are 
never  common¬ 
place.  Mrs. 

Todd  had  truly 
said  that  Jo¬ 
anna  was  like 
one  of  the 
saints  in  the 


desert ;  the  loneliness  of  sorrow  will  for 
ever  keep  alive  their  sad  succession. 

“  Where  is  Shell-heap,  Island  !  ”  X 
asked  eagerly. 

"  You  see  Shell-heap  now,  layin’ 
’way  out  beyond  Black  Island  there,” 
answered  the.  captain,  pointing  with 
outstretched  arm  as  he  stood,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  rudder  with  his  knee. 

“  1  should  like  very  much  to  go  there,” 
said  I,  and  the  captain,  without  comment, 
changed  his  course  a  little  more  to  the 
eastward  and  let  the  reef  out  of  his  main¬ 
sail. 

"I  don’t  know’s  we  can  make  an  easy 
landin’  for  ye,”  he  remarked  doubtfully. 
“  May  get  your  feet  wet  ;  bad  place  to 
land.  Trouble  is  I  ought  to  have 
brought  a  tag-boat  ;  but  they  clutch  on 
to  the  water  so,  an’  I  do  love  to  sail  free. 
This  gre’t  boat  gets  easy  bothered  with 
anything  trailin’.  ’Taint  breakin’  much 
on  the  meetin’ -house  ledges  ;  guess  I  can 
fetch  in  to  Shell-heap.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  Miss  Joanna 
Todd  died  ?  ”  I  asked,  partly  by  way 
of  explanation. 

“  Twenty-two  years  come  September,” 
answered  the  captain,  after  reflection. 
“  She  died  the  same  year  my  oldest  boy 
was  born  an’  the  town  house  was  burnt 
over  to  the  port.  1  didn’t  know  but  you 
merely  wanted  to  hunt  for  some  o’  them 
Indian  relics.  Long’s  you  want  to  See 
where  Jbanna  lives— no,  'tain’t  breakin’ 
over  the  ledges — we’ll  manage  to  fetch 
across  the  shoals  somehow,  ’tis  such  a 
distance  to  go  ’way  round,  and  tide’s 
a-risin’,”  he  ended  hopefully;  and  we 
sailed  steadily  on,  the  captain  speechless 
with  intent  watching  of  a  difficult  course, 
until  the  small  island  with  its  low  whitish 
promontory  lay  in  full  view  before  us 
under  the  bright  afternoon  sun. 

The  month  of  August,  and  I  had  seen 
the  colour  of  the  islands  change  from  the 
fresh  green  of  June  to  a  sunburnt  brown 
that  made  them  look  like  stone,  except 

where  the  dark 
green  of  the 
spruces  and  fir 
balsam  kept 
the  tint  that 
even  winter 
storms  might 
deepen,  but  not 
fade.  The  few 
wind-bent  trees 
on  Shell  -  heap 
Island  were 
mostly  dead 
and  grey,  but 
there  was  some 
low  -  growing 
bushes,  and  a 
stripe  of  light 
green  ran  along 
just  above  the 
shore,  which  1 
knew  to  be 
wild  morning 


glories.  As  we  came  close  I  could  see 
the  high  stone  walls  of  a  small  square 
field,  though  there  were  no  sheep  left 
to  assail  it  ;  and  below,  there  was  a 
little  harbour-like  cove  where  Captain 
Bowden  was  boldly  running  the  great 
boat  in  to  seek  a  landing-place.  There 
was  a  crooked  channel  of  deep  water 
which  led  close  up  against  the  shore. 

“  There,  you  hold  fast  for’ard  there, 
an  wait  fqr  her  to  lift  on  the  wave. 
You’ll  make  a  good  landin’  if  you’re 
smart  ;  right  on  the  port-hand  side  !  ” 
the  captain  called  excitedly  ;  and  I, 
standing  ready  with  high  ambition, 
seized  my  chance  and  leaped  over  to  the 
grassy  bank . 

“  I’m  beat  if  1  ain’t  aground  after  all !  ” 
mourned  the  captain  despondently. 

But  I  could  reach  the  bowsprit,  and  he 
pushed  with  the  boat-hook,  while  the 
wind  veered  round  a  little,  as  if  On 
purpose,  and  helped  with  the  sail  ;  so  - 
presently  the  boat  was  free  and  began  to 
drift  out  from  shore. 

“  Used  to  call  this  p’int  Joanna’s 
wharf  privilege,  but ’t  has  worn  away  in 
the  weather  since  her  time.  I  thought 
one  or  two  bumps  wouldn't  hurt  us  none, 
— paint’s  got  to  be  renewed,  anyway — 
but  I  never  thought  she’d  tetch.  I 
figured  on  shyin’  by,”  the  captain 
apologised.  “  She’s  too  gre’t  a  boat  to 
handle,  well  in  here  ;  but  I  used  to  soft 
of  shy  by  in  Joanna’s  day,  an’  cast  a 
little  somethin’  ashore — some  apples  or 
a  couple  o’  pears  if  1  had  ’em — on  the 
grass,  where  she’d  be  sure  to  see.” 

I  stood  watching  while  Captain 
Bowden  cleverly  found  his  way  back  to 
deeper  water.  “  You  needn’t  make  no 
haste,”  he  called  to  me  ;  “  I’ll  keep 

within  call.  Joanna  lays  right  up  there 
in  the  far  corner  o’  the  field.  There 
used  to  be  a  path  led  to  the  place.  I 
always  knew  her  well.  1  was  out  here 
to  the  funeral.” 

I  found  the  path  ;  it  was  touching  to 
discover  that  this  lonely  spot  was  not 
without  its  pilgrims.  Later  generations 
will  know  less  and  less  of  Joanna  herself, 
but  there  are  paths  trodden  to  the 
shrines  of  solitude  the  world  over,  the 
world  cannot  forget  them,  try  as  it  may  ; 
the  feet  of  the  young  find  them  out 
because  of  curiosity  and  dim  foreboding, 
while  the  old  bring  hearts  full  of  remem¬ 
brance.  This  plain  anchorite  had  been 
one  of  those  whom  sorrow  made  too 
lonely  to  brave  the  sight  of  men,  too 
timid  to  front  the  simple  world  she  knew, 
yet  valiant  enough  to  live  alone  with  her 
poor  insistent  human  nature  and  the 
calms  and  passions  of  the  sea  and  sky. 

The  birds  were  flying  all  about  the 
field  ;  they  fluttered  up  out  of  the  grass 
at  my  feet  as  I  walked  along,  so  tame 
that  I  liked  to  think  they  kept  some 
happy  tradition  from  summer  to  summer 
of  the  safety  of  nests  and  good  fellowship 
of  mankind.  Poor  Joanna’s  house  was 
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gone  except  the  stones  of  its  foundations, 
and  there  was  little  trace  of  her  flower- 
garden  except  a  single  faded  sprig  of 
much-enduring  French  pinks,  which  a 
great  bee  and  a  yellow  butterfly  were 
befriending  together.  I  drank  at  the 
spring,  and  thought  that  now  and  then 
someone  would  follow  me  from  the 
busy  hard-worked  and  simple-thoughted 
countryside  of  the  mainland,  which  lay 
dim  and  dream-like  in  the  August  haze, 
as  Joanna  must  have  watched  it  many  a 
day.  There  was  the  world,  and  here  was 
she  with  eternity  well  begun.  In  the 
life  of  each  of  us,  I  said  to  myself,  there 
is  a  place  remote  and  islanded,  and  given 
to  endless  regret  or  secret  happiness; 
we  are  each  the  uncompanioned  hermit 
and  recluse  of  an  hour  or  a  day  ;  we 
understand  our  fellows  of  the  cell  to 
whatever  age  of  history  they  may  belong. 

But  as  I  stood  alpne  ,0n  the  island,  in 
the  sea-breeze,  suddenly  there  came  a 
sound  of  distant  voices  ;  gay  voices  and 
laughter  from  a  pleasure-boat  that  was 
going  seaward  full  of  boys  and  girls.  1 
knew,  as  if  she  had  told  me,  that  poor 
Joanna  must  have  heard  the  like  on 
many  and  many  a  summer  afternoon, 
and  must  have  welcomed  the  good  cheer 
in  spite  of  hopelessness  and  winter 
weather,  and  all  the  sorrow  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  world. 

II¥. 

The  Great  Expedition. 

Mrs.  Todd  never  by  any  chance  gave 
warning  over-night  of  her  great  projects 
and  adventures  by  sea  and  land.  She 
first  came  to  an  understanding  with  the 
primal  forces  of  Nature,  and  never  trusted 
to  any  preliminary  promise  of  good 
weather,  but  examined  the  day  for 
herself  in  its  infancy.  Then,  if  the  stars 
were  propitious,  and  the  wind  blew  from 
a  quarter  of  good  inheritance  whence 
no  surprises  of  sea-turns  or  south-west 
sultriness  might  be  feared,  long  before  I 
was  fairly  awake  I  used  to  hear  a  rustle 
and  knocking  like  a  great  mouse  in  the 
walls,  and  an  impatient  tread  on  the  steep 
garret  stairs  that  led  to  Mrs.  Todd’s 
chief  place  of  storage.  She  went  and 
came  as  if  she  had  already  started  on  her 
expedition  with  utmost  haste  and  kept 
returning  for  something  that  was  for¬ 
gotten.  When  I  appeared  in  quest  of 
my  breakfast,  she  would  be  absent- 
minded  and  sparing  of  speech,  as  if  1 
had  displeased  her  and  she  was  now,  by 
main  force  of  principle,  holding  herself 
back  from  altercation  and  strife  of 
tongues. 

These  signs  of  a  change  became  familiar 
to  me  in  the  course  of  time,  and  Mrs. 
Todd  hardly  noticed  some  plain  proofs  of 
divination  one  August  morning  when  I 
said,  without  preface,  that  I  had  just 
seen  the  Beggs’s  best  chaise  go  by,  and 
that  we  should  have  to  take  the  wagon. 
Mrs.  Todd  was  alert  in  a  moment. 


“  There  1  1  might  have  known  !  ” 

she  exclaimed.  “It’s  the  15th  of 
August,  when  he  goes  and  gets  his  money. 
He  inherited  an  annuity  from  an  uncle  o’ 
his  on  his  mother’s  side.  1  understood 
the  uncle  said  none  o’  Sam  Beggs’s  wife’s 
folks  should  make  free  with  it,  so  after 
Sam’s  gone  it’ll  all  be  past  an’  spent,  like 
last  summer.  That’s  what  Sam  prospers 
on  now,  if  you  can  call  it  prosperin’. 
T  es,  I  might  have  known.  ‘Tis  the 
15th  o’  August  with  him,  an’  he  gener’ly 
stops  to  dinner  with  a  cousin’s  widow  on 
the  way  home.  Feb’uary  an’  August  is 
the  times.  Takes  him  ’bout  all  day  to 
go  an’  come.” 

I  heard  this  explanation  with  interest. 
The  tone  of  Mrs.  Todd’s  voice  was  com¬ 
plaining  at  the  last. 

“  I  like  the  wagon  just  as  wrell  as  the 
chaise,”  I  hastened  to  say,  referring  to  a 
long-bodied  high  wagon  with,  a  canopy- 
top,  like  an  attenuated  four-posted 
bedstead  on  wheels,  in  which  we  some¬ 
times  journeyed.  “  We  can  put  things 
in  behind — roots  and  flowers  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  or  anything  you  are  going  after — 
much  better  than  if  we  had  the  chaise.” 

Mrs.  Todd  looked  stony  and  unwilling. 

“  I  counted  upon  the  chaise,"  she  said, 
turning  her  back  to  me,  and  roughly 
pushing  back  all  the  quiet  tumblers  on 
the  cupboard  shelf  as  if  they  had  been 
impertinent.  “  Yes,  I  desired  the  chaise 
for  once.  I  ain’t  goin’  berryin’  nor  to 
fetch  home  no  more  wilted  vegetation 
this  year.  Season’s  about  past,  except 
for  a  poor  few  o’  late  things,”  she  added 
in  a  milder  tone.  “  I’m  goin’  up  country. 
No,  I  ain’t  intendin’  to  go  berryin’. 
I’ve  been  plottin’  for  it  the  past  fortnight 
and  hopin’  for  a  good  day.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  me  go  too  ?  ” 

I  asked  frankly,  but  not  without  a 
humble  fear  that  I  might  have  mistaken 
the  purpose  of  this  latest  plan. 

"  Oh,  certain,  dear  !  ”  answered  my 
friend  affectionately.  "  Oh  no,  1  never 
thought  o’  any  one  else  for  comp’ny,  if 
it’s  convenient  for  you,  long’s  poor 
mother  ain’t  come.  I  ain’t  nothin’  like 
so  handy  with  a  conveyance  as  I  be  with 
a  good  bo’t.  Comes  o’  my  early  bringing 
up.  I  expect  we’ve  got  to  make  the 
great  high  wagon  do.  The  tires  want 
settin’  an’  ’tis  all  loose-jointed,  so  I  can 
hear  it  shackle  the  other  side  o’  the  ridge. 
We’ll  put  the  basket  in  front.  I  ain’t 
goin’  to  have  it  bouncin’  an’  twirlin’  all 
the  way.  Why,  I’ve  been  makin’  some 
nice  hearts  and  rounds  to  carry.” 

These  were  signs  of  high  festivity, 
and  my  interest  deepened  moment  by 
moment. 

"  I’ll  go  down  to  the  Beggs’s  and  get 
the  horse  just  as  soon  as  1  finish  my 
breakfast,”  said  I.  “  Then  we  can 
start  whenever  you  are  ready.” 

Mrs.  Todd  looked  cloudy  again. 

“  1  don’t  know  but  that  you  look  nice 
enough  to  go  just  as  you  be,”  she 
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suggested  doubtfully.  “  No,  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  wear  that  pretty 
blue  dress  o’  yourn  'way  up  country. 
’Tain’t  dusty  now,  but  it  may  be  cornin' 
home.  No,  1  expect  you’d  rather  not 
wear  that  and  the  othei;  hat.” 

"  Oh  yes.  I  shouldn’t  think  of  wear¬ 
ing  these  clothes,"  said  I,  with  sudden 
illumination.  “  Why,  if  we’re  going  up 
country  and  are  likely  to  see  some  of 
your  friends,  I’ll  put  on  my  blue  dress, 
and  you  must  wear  your  watch  ;  I  am 
not  going  at  all  if  you  mean  to  wear  the 
big  hat.” 

"  Now  you’re  behavin’  pretty,” 
responded  Mrs.  Todd,  with  a  gay  toss  of 
her  head  and  a  cheerful  smile,  as  she 
came  across  the  room,  bringing  a  saucer¬ 
ful  of  wild  raspberries,  a  pretty  piece  of 
salvage  from  supper-time.  “  1  was  cast 
down  when  1  see  you  come  to  breakfast. 
I  didn’t  think  'twas  just  what  you’d 
select  to  wear  to  the  reunion,  where 
you’re  goin’  to  meet  everybody.” 

“  What  reunion  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I 
asked,  not  without  amazement.  “  Not 
the  Bowden  family’s  ?  I  thought  that 
was  going  to  take  place  in  September.” 

“  To-day’s  the  day.  They  sent  word 
the  middle  o’  the  week.  I  thought  you 
might  have  heard  of  it.  Yes,  they 
changed  the  day.  I  been  thinkin’  we’d 
talk  it  over,  but  you  never  can  tell 
beforehand  how  it’s  goin’  to  be,  and 
’tain’t  worth  while  to  wear  a  day  all  out 
before  it  comes.”  Mrs.  Todd  gave  no 
place  to  the  pleasures  of  anticipation, 
but  she  spoke  like  the  oracle  that  she 
was.  “  I  wish  mother  was  here  to  go,” 
she  continued  sadly.  “  1  did  look  for 
her  last  night,  and  I  couldn’t  keep  back 
the  tears  when  the  dark  really  fell  ar.d 
she  wa’n’t  here,  she  does  so  enjoy  a  great 
occasion.  If  William  had  a  mite  o’  snap 
an’  ambition,  he’d  take  the  lead  at  such 
a  time.  Mother  likes  variety,  and  there 
ain’t  but  a  few  nice  opportunities  ’round 
here,  an’  them  she  has  to  miss  ’less  she 
contrives  to  get  ashore  to  me.  I  do 
redly  hate  to  go  to  the  reunion  without 
mother,  an’  ’tis  a  beautiful  day  ;  every¬ 
body’ll  be  asking  where  she  is.  Once 
she’d  have  got  here  anyway.  Fcor 
mother’s  beginnin’  to  feel  her  age.” 

“  Why,  there’s  your  mother  now  !  ”  1 
exclaimed  with  joy,  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
the  dear  old  soul  again.  “  1  hear  her 
voice  at  the  gate.”  But  Mrs.  Todd  was 
out  of  the  door  before  me. 

There,  sure  enough,  stood  Mrs. 
Blackett,  who  must  have  left  Green 
Island  before  daylight.  She  had  climbed 
the  steep  road  from  the  water-side  so 
eagerly  that  she  was  out  of  breath,  and 
was  standing  by  the  garden  fence  to  rest. 
She  held  an  old-fashioned  brown  wicker 
cap-basket  in  her  hand,  as  if  visiting 
were  a  thing  of  every  day,  and  looked 
up  at  us  as  pleased  and  triumphant  as 
a  child. 

“  Oh,  what  a  poor  plain  garden  ! 
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•  1  WAS  PARTLY  READY  TO  COME,  BUT  DEAR  WILLIAM  SAID 
I  SHOULD  BE  TIRED  OUT  AND  MIGHT  GET  COLD.’ 
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Hardly  a  flower  in  it  except  your  bush  o’ 
balm!”  she  said.  ‘‘But' you  do  keep 
your  garden  neat,  Almiry.  Are  you  both 
well,  an’  goin’  up  country  with  me  ?  " 
She  came  a  step  or  two  closer  to  meet  us, 
with  quaint  politeness  and  quite  as 
delightful  as  if  she  were  at  home.  She 
dropped  a  quick  little  curtsey  before 
Mrs.  Todd. 

“  There,  mother,  what  a  girl  you  be  ! 
1  am  so  pleased  !  I  was  just  bewailin’ 
you,”  said  the  daughter,  with  unwonted 
feeling.  “  I  was  just  bewailin’  you,  I 
was  so  disappointed,  an’  I  kep'  myself 
awake  a  good  piece  o’  the  night  scoldin’ 
poor  William.  1  watched  for  the  bo’t 
till  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears  yisterday, 
and  when  'twas  cornin’  dark  I  kep’ 


making  errands  out  to  the  gate  an'  down 
the  road  to  see  if  you  wa’n’t  in  the 
doldrums  somewhere  down  the  bay.” 

"  There  was  a  head  wind,  as  you 
know,”  said  Mrs.  Blackett,  giving  me 
the  cap-basket,  and  holding  my  hand 
affectionately  as  we  walked  up  the  clean- 
swept  path  to  the  door.  “  I  was  partly 
ready  to  come,  but  dear  William  said  1 
should  be  all  tired  out  and  might  get  cold, 
havin’  to  beat  all  the  way  in.  So  we  give 
it  up,  and  set  down  and  spent  the  evenin’ 
together,  ft  was  a  little  rough  and 
windy  outside,  and  I  guess  ’twas  better 
judgment  ;  we  went  to  bed  very  early 
and  made  a  good  start  just  at  daylight. 
It’s  been  a  lovely  mornin’  on  the  water. 
William  thought  he’d  better  fetch 
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across  beyond  Bird  Rocks,  rowin' 
the  greater  part  o’  the  way  ;  then 
we  sailed  from  there  right  over  to 
the  Landin',  makin’  only  one  tack. 
William’ll  be  in  again  for  me  to¬ 
morrow,  so  I  can  come  back  here 
an’  rest  me  overnight,  an’  go  to 
meetin’  to-morrow,  and  have  a  nice 
good  visit.” 

“  She  was  just  havin’  her  break¬ 
fast,”  said  Mrs.  Todd,  who  had 
listened  eagerly  to  the  long  explan¬ 
ation  without  a  word  of  disapproval, 
while  her  face  shone  more  and  more 
with  joy.  “You  just  sit  right  down 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  rest 
you  while  we  make  our  prepara¬ 
tions.  Oh,  I  am  so  gratified  to 
think  you’ve  come  !  Yes,  she  was 
just  havin’  her  breakfast,  and 
we  were  speakin’  of  you.  Where’s 
William  ?  ” 

“  He  went  right  back  ;  he  said 
he  expected  some  schooners  in  about 
noon  after  bait,  but  he’ll  come  an’ 
have  his  dinner  with  us  to-morrow, 
unless  it  rains ;  then  next  day.  I 
laid  his  best  things  out  all  ready,” 
explained  Mrs.  Blackett,  a  little 
anxiously.  “  This  wind  will  serve 
him  nice  all  the  way  home.  Yes, 
I  will  take  a  cup  of  tea,  dear — a 
cup  of  tea  is  always  good ;  and 
then  I'll  rest  a  minute  and  be  all 
ready  to  start.” 

“  1  do  feel  condemned  for  havin’ 
such  hard  thoughts  o’  William,” 
openly  confessed  Mrs.  Todd.  She 
stood  before  us  so  large  and  serious 
that  we  both  laughed  and  could 
not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  convict 
so  rueful  a  culprit.  "  He  shall  have 
a  good  dinner  to-morrow,  if  it  can 
be  got,  and  I  shall  be  real  glad  to 
see  William.”  The  confession  ended 
handsomely,  while  Mrs.  Blackett 
smiled  approval  and  made  haste  to 
praise  the  tea.  Then  I  hurried 
away  to  make  sure  of  the  covered 
wagon.  Whatever  might  be  the 
good  of  the  reunion,  I  was  going 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  delight  of 
a  day  in  Mrs.  Blackett’s  company, 
not  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Todd’s. 

The  early  morning  breeze  was  still 
blowing,  and  the  warm  sunshiny  air  was 
of  some  ethereal  northern  sort,  with  a  cool 
freshness  as  if  it  came  over  new-fallen 
snow.  The  world  was  filled  with  a 
fragrance  of  fir-balsam  and  the  faintest 
flavour  of  seaweed  from  the  ledges 
bare  and  brown  at  low  tide  in  the  little 
harbour.  It  was  so  still  and  so  early 
that  the  village  was  but  half  awake.  I 
could  hear  no  voices  but  those  of  the 
birds,  small  and  great — the  constant 
song  sparrows,  the  clink  of  a  yellow- 
hammer  over  in  the  woods,  and  the  far 
conversation  of  some  deliberate  crows. 
I  saw  William  Blackett’s  escaping  sail 
already  far  from  land,  and  Captain 
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Littlepage  was  sitting  behind  his  closed 
window  as  I  passed  by,  watching  for 
someone  who  never  came.  I  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  did  not  see  me. 
There  was  a  patient  look  on  the  old  man’s 
face,  as  if  the  world  were  a  great  mistake 
and  he  had  nobody  with  whom  to  speak 
his  own  language  or  find  companionship. 

If. 

A  Country  Road. 

Whatever  doubts  and  anxieties  I  may 
have  had  about  the  inconvenience  of  the 
Beggs’s  high  wagon  for  a  person  of  Mrs. 
Blackett’s  age  and  shortness,  they  were 
happily  overcome  by  the  aid  of  a  chair 
and  her  own  valiant  spirit.  Mrs.  Todd 
bestowed  gr.at  crre  upon  seating  us,  as 
if  we  were  taking  passage  by  boat,  but 
she  finally  pronounced  that  we  were 
properly  trimmed.  When  we  had  gone 
only  a  little  way  up  the  hill  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  left  the  house  door 
wide  open,  though  the  large  key  was  safe 
in  her  pocket.  1  offered  to  run  back, 
but  my  offer  was  met  with  lofty  scorn, 
and  we  lightly  dismissed  the  matter  from 
our  minds,  until  two  or  three  miles 
farther  on  we  met  the  doctor,  and  Mrs. 
Todd  asked  him  to  stop  and  ask  her 
nearest  neighbour  to  step  over  and  close 
tiie  door  if  the  dust  seemed  to  blow  in 
the  afternoon. 

“  She’ll  be  there  in  her  kitchen  ;  she’ll 
hear  you  the  minute  you  call  ;  ’twon’t 
give  you  no  delay,”  said  Mrs.  Todd  to 
the  doctor.  “  Yes,  Mis’  Dennett’s  right 
there,  with  the  windows  all  open.  It 
isn’t  as  if  my  fore  door  opened  right  on 
the  road,  anyway.”  At  which  proof  of 
composure  Mrs.  Blackett  smiled  wisely 
at  me. 

The  doctor  seemed  delighted  to  see 
our  guest  ;  they  W'ere  evidently  the 
warmest  friends,  and  I  saw  a  look  of 
affectionate  confidence  in  their  eyes. 
The  good  man  left  his  carriage  to  speak 
to  us,  but  as  he  took  Mrs.  Blackett’s 
hand  he  held  it  a  moment,  and,  as  if 
merely  from  force  of  habit,  felt  her  pulse 
as  they  talked  ;  then  to  my  delight  he 
gave  the  firm  old  wrist  a  commending 
pat. 

“  You’re  wearing  well — good  foranother 
ten  years  at  this  rate,”  he  assured  her 
cheerfully,  and  she  smiled  back.  “  I 
like  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  my  old 
stand-bys,”  and  he  turned  to  me. 
“  Don’t  you  let  Mrs.  Todd  overdo  to-day 
— old  folks  like  her  are  apt  to  be  thought¬ 
less.”  And  then  we  all  laughed,  and, 
parting,  went  our  ways  gaily. 

“  I  suppose  he  puts  up  with  your 
rivalry  the  same  as  ever  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Blackett.  “  You  and  he  are  as  friendly 
as  ever,  I  see,  Almiry.”  And  Almira 
sagely  nodded. 

“  He’s  got  too  many  long  routes  now 
to  stop  to  'tend  to  all  his  door  patients,” 
she  said,  “  especially  them  that  takes 
pleasure  in,  talkin’  themselves  over. 


The  doctor  and  me  have  got  to  be  kind 
of  partners  ;  he’s  gone  a  good  deal,  far 
an’  wide.  Looked  tired,  didn’t  he  ? 
I  shall  have  to  advise  with  him  an’  get 
him  off  for  a  good  rest.  He’ll  take  the 
big  boat  from  Rockland  an’  go  off  up 
to  Boston  an’  mouse  round  among  the 
other  doctors,  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  come  home  fresh  as  a  boy.  I  guess 
they  think  consider’ble  of  him  up  there.” 
Mrs.  Todd  shook  the  reins  and  reached 
determinedly  for  the  whip,  as  if  she  were 
compelling  public  opinion. 

Whatever  energy  and  spirit  the  white 
horse  had  to  begin  with  were  soon 
exhausted  by  the  steep  hills  and  his 
discernment  of  a  long  expedition  ahead. 
We  toiled  slowly  along.  Mrs.  Blackett 
and  I  sat  together,  and  Mrs.  Todd  sat 
alone  in  front  with  much  majesty  and  the 
large  basket  of  provisions.  Part  of  the 
way  the  road  was  shaded  by  thick  woods, 
but  we  also  passe.d  one  farmhouse  after 
another  on  the  high  uplands,  which  we. 
all  three  regarded  with  deep  interest,  the 
house  itself  and  the  barns  and  garden- 
spots  and  poultry  all .  having  to  suffer 
an  inspection  of  the  shrewdest .  sort. 
This  was  a  highway  quite  new  to  me  ; 
in  fact,  most  of  my  journeys  with  Mrs. 
Todd  had  been  made  afoot  and  between 
the  roads,  in  open  pasturelands.  My 
friends  stopped  several  times  for  brief 
dooryard  visits,  and  made  so  many 
promises  of  stopping  again  on  the  way 
home  that  I  began  to  wonder  how  long 
the  expedition  would  last.  1  had  often 
noticed  how  warmly  Mrs.  Todd  was 
greeted  by  her  friends,  but  it  was  hardly- 
to  be  compared  to  the  feeling  now  shown 
towards  Mrs.  Blackett.  A  look  of 
delight  came  to  the  faces  of  those  who 
recognised  the 
plain  dear  old 
figure  beside 
me  ;  one  reve- 
lation  after 
another  was 
made  of  the 
constant  inter¬ 
est  and  inter¬ 
course  that  had 
linked  the  far 
island  and 
these  scattered 
farms  into  a 
golden  chain  of 
love  and  de¬ 
pendence. 

“  N ow,  we 
mustn’t  stop 
again  if  we  can 
help  it,”  in¬ 
sisted  Mrs. 

Todd  at  last. 

“  You’ll  get 
tired,  mother, 
and  you’ll  think 
the  less  o’  re¬ 
unions.  We 
can  visit  along 


here  any  day.  There,  if  they  ain’t  fry¬ 
ing  doughnuts  in  this  next  house,  too  ! 
These  are  new  folks,  you  know,  from 
over  St.  George  way  ;  they  took  this  old 
Talcot  farm  last  year.  'Tis  the  best 
water-  on  the  road,  and  .the  check -rein’s 
come  undone — yes,  we’d  best  delay  a 
little  and  water  the  horse.” 

We  stopped,  and  seeing  a  party .  of 
pleasure-seekers  in  holiday  attire,  the 
thin  anxious  mistress  of  the  farmhouse 
■  came  out  with  wistful  sympathy  to  hear 
what  news  we  might  have  to  give.  Mrs. 
Blackett  first  spied  her  at  the  half-closed 
door,  and  asked  with  such  cheerful 
directness  if  we  were  trespassing,  that, 
after  a  few  words,  she  went  back  to 
her  kitchen  and  reappeared  with  a 
plateful  of  doughnuts. 

•“  Entertainment  for  man  and  beast,” 
announced  Mrs.  Todd  with  satisfaction. 
“  Why,  we’ve  perceived  there  was  new 
doughnuts  all  along  the  road,  but  you’re 
the  first  that  has  treated  us.”.  :  - 

Our  new  acquaintance  flushed  with 
pleasure,  but  said  nothing. 

“  They’re  very  nice  ;  you’ve  had  good 
luck  with  ’em,”  pronounced  Mrs.  Todd. 
“  Yes,  we’ve  observed  there  was  dough¬ 
nuts  all  the  way  along  ;  if  one-  house  is 
frying  all  the  rest  is  ;  'tis  so  with  a  great 
many  things.”  .... 

i  “  I  don’t  suppose  likely  . you’re  goin’ 
up  to  the  Bowden  reunion  ?  ”  asked 
the  hostess  as  the  white  horse  lifted 
his  head  and  we  ,  were  ,  saying  good¬ 
bye,  ; 

.  “  Why,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Blackett  and 
Mrs.  Todd  and  I,  all  together, 

“  I  am  connected  with  the  family. 
Yes,  I  expect  to  be  there  this  afternoon. 
I’ve  been  lookin’  forward  to  it,”  she  told 

us  eagerly.  . 

V  We  shall 
see  you  ,  there. 
Come  and  sit 
with  us- if  it’s 
convenient,” 
said  dear  Mrs. 
Blackett,  and 
we  drove-away. 

"  I  wonder 
who  she  was 
before  she  was 
married  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Todd,  who 
was  usually  un¬ 
erring  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  gene¬ 
alogy.  “  She 
must  have  beer 
one  of  that  re¬ 
mote  brand 
that  lived  down 
beyond  Thom- 
aston.  We  can 
find  out  this 
afternoon.  I 
expect  that 
the  families’ll 
march  together. 
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or  be  sorted  out  some  way.  I’m  willing 
to  own  a  relation  that  has  such  proper 
ideas  of  doughnuts.” 

"I  seem  to  see '  the  family  looks,” 
said  Mrs.  Blackett.  “  I  wish  we’d  asked 
her  name.  She’s  a  stranger,  and  I  want 
to  help  make  it  pleasant  for  all  such.” 

“  She  resembles  Cousin  Pa’lina  Bow¬ 
den  about  the  forehead,”  said  Mrs.  Todd 
with  decision. 

We  had  just  passed  a  piece  of  woodland 
that  shaded  the  road,  and  come  out  to 
some  open  fields  beyond,  when  Mrs. 
Todd  suddenly  reined  in  the  horse  as  if 
somebody  had  stood  on  the  roadside 
and  stopped  her.  She  even  gave  a  quick 
reassuring  nod  of  her  head  which  was 
usually  made  to  answer  for  a  bow,  but 
I  discovered  that  she  was  looking  eagerly 
at  a  tall  ash-tree  that  grew  just  inside 
thp  held  fence. 

I  thought  ’twas  goin’  to  do  well,” 
she  said  complacently  as  we  went  on 
again.  “  Last  time  I  was  up  this  way 
that  tree  was  kind  of  drooping  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  Grown  trees  act  that  way 
sometimes/  same’s  folks;  then  they’ll 
put  right  to  it  and  strike'  their  roots  off 
into  new  ground  and  start  all  over  again 
with  real  good  courage.  Ash-trees  is 
very  _  likely  to  have  poor  spells  ;  they 
ain’t  got  the  resolution  of  other  trees.” 

1  listened  ^hopefully  for  more  ;  it  was 
this  peculiar  wisdom  that  made  one 
value  Mrs.  Todd’s  pleasant  company. 

‘‘  There’s  sometimes  a  good  hearty 
tree  growin’  right  out  of  the  bare  rock, 
out  o’  some  crack  that  just  holds  the 
roots  ;  ”  she  went  on  to  say,  “  right  on 
the  pitch  o’  one  o’  them  bare  stony  hills 
where  you  can’t  seem  to  see  a  wheel¬ 
barrowful  o’  good  earth  in  a  place,  but 
that  tree’ll  keep  a  green  top  in  the  driest 
summer.  You  lay  your  ear  down  to  the 
ground  an’  you’ll  hear  a  little  stream 
runnin’ .  Every  such  tree  has  got  its  own 
livin’  spring ;  there’s  folks  made  to 
match  ’em.” 

I  could  not  help  turning  to  look  at 
M's.  Blackett,  close  beside  me.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  placidly  in  their  thin 
black  woollen  gloves,  and  she  was  looking 
at  the  flowery  wayside  as  we  went  slowly 
along  with  a  pleased  expectant  smile. 
I  do  not  .think  she  had  heard  a  word 
about  the  trees. 

“  I  just  saw  a  nice  plant  o’  elecampane 
growin’  back  there,”  she  said  presently 
to  her  daughter. 

“  I  haven’t  got  my  mind  on  herbs 
to-day,”  responded  Mrs.  Todd,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way.  “  I’m  bent 
on  seeing  folks.”  And  she  shook  the 
reins  again. 

1  for  one  had  no  wish  to  hurry,  it  was 
so  pleasant  in  the  shady  i-oads.  The 
woods  stood  close  to  the  road  on  the 
right ;  on  the  left  were  narrow  fields  and 
pastures  where  there  were  as  many 
acres  of  spruces  and  pines  as  there  were 
acres  of  bay  and  juniper  and  huckleberry. 


with  a  little  turf  between.  When  I 
thought  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
inland  country,  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  suddenly  there  lay  spread  out 
before  us  a  wonderful  great  view  of  well- 
cleared  fields  that  swept  down  to  the 
wide  water  of  a  bay.  Beyond  this  were 
distant  shores  like  another  country  in  the 
mid-day  haze  which  half  hid  the  hills 
beyond,  and  the  far-away  pale  blue 
mountains  on  the  northern  horizon. 
There  was  a  schooner  with  all  sails  set 
coming  dowm  the  bay  from  a  white 
village  that  was  sprinkled  on  the  shore, 
and  there  Were  many  sailboats  flitting 
about.  It  was  a  noble  landscape,  and 
my  eyes,  which  had  grown  used  to  the 
narrow  inspection  of  a  shaded  roadside, 
could  hardly  take  it  in. 

“  Why,  it’s  the  upper  bay,”  said  Mrs. 
Todd.  ‘‘You  can  see  ’way  over  into 
the  town  of  Fessenden.  Those  farms 
’way  over  there  are  all  in  Fessenden. 
Mother  used  to  have  a  sister  that  lived 
up  that  shore.  If  we  started  as  early’s 
we  could  on  a  summer  mornin’,  we 
couldn’t  get  to  her  place  from  Green 
Island  till  late  afternoon,  even  with  a 
fair  steady  breeze,  and  you  had  to 
strike  the  time  just  right  so  as  to  fetch 
up  ’long  o’  the  tide  and  land  near  the 
flood.  ’Trvas  ticklish  business,  an’  we 
didn’t  visit  back  an’  forth  as  much  as 
mother  desired.  You  have  to.  go  ’way 
down  the  co’st  to  Cold  Spring  Light  an’ 
round  that  long  point  ;  up  here’s  what 
they  call  the  Back  Shore.” 

"  No,  we  were  ’most  always  separated, 
my  dear  sister  and  me,  after  the  first 
year  she  was  married, ’’said  Mrs.  Blackett. 
“  We  had  our  little  families  an’  plenty  o’ 
cares.  We  were  always  lookin’  forward 
to  the  time  we  could  see  each  other  more. 
Now  and  then  she’d  get  out  to  the  island 
for  a  few  days  while  her  husband’d  go 
fishin’  ;  and  once  he  stopped  with  her  an’ 
two  children,  and  made  him  some  flakes 
right  there  and  cured  all  his  fish  for 
winter.  We  did  have  a  beautiful  time 
together,  sister  an’  me  ;  she  used  to  look 
back  to  it  long’s  she  lived. 

”  I  do  love  to  look  over  there  where 
she  used  to  live,”  Mrs.  Blackett  went  on 
as  we  began  to  go  down  the  hill.  "  It 
seems  as  if  she  must  still  be  there,  though 
she’s  long  been  gone.  She  loved  their 
farm ;  she  didn’t  see  how  I  got  so  used 
to  our  island  ;  but  somehow  I  was  always 
happy  from  the  first.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  very  dull  to  me  up  among 
those  slow  farms,”  declared  Mrs.  Todd. 
"  The  snow  troubles  ’em  in  winter. 
They’re  all  besieged  by  winter,  as  you 
may  say  ;  ’tis  far  better  by  the  shore 
than  up  among  such  places.  I  never 
thought  I  should  like  to  live  up  country.” 

“  Why,  just  see  the  carriages  ahead  o’ 
us  on  the  next  rise  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blackett.  ‘‘  There’s  going  to  be  a  great 
gathering,  don’t  you  believe  there  is, 
Almiry  ?  It  hasn’t  seemed  up  to  now 
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as  if  anybody  was  going  but  us.  An’  ’tis 
such  a  beautiful  day,  with  yesterday 
cool  and  pleasant  to  work  an’  get  ready. 

I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  everybody  was 
there,  even  the  slow  ones  like  Phoebe 
Ann  Brock.” 

Mrs.  Blackett’s  eyes  were  bright  with 
excitement,  and  even  Mrs.  Todd  showed 
remarkable  enthusiasm.  She  hurried 
the  horse  and  caught  up  with  the  holiday¬ 
makers  ahead. 

“  There ’«  all  the  Dep’fords  goin’—  six 
in  the  wagon,”  she  told  us  joyfully  ; 
"  an’  Mis’  Alva  Tilley’s  folks  are  now 
risin’  the  hill  in  their  new  carryall:” 

Mrs.  Blackett  pulled  at  the  neat  bow 
of  her  black  bonnet -strings,  and  tied 
them  again  with  careful  precision. 

"  I  believe  your  bonnet’s  on  a  little 
bit  sideways,  dear,”  she  advised  Mrs. 
Todd  as  if  she  were  a  child  ;  but  Mrs. 
Todd  was  too  much  occupied  to  pay 
proper  heed.  We  began  to  feel  a  new 
sense  of  gaiety  and  of  taking  part  in  the 
great  occasion  as  we  joined  the  little 
train. 

2SVI. 

The  Bowden  Reunion. 

It  is  very  rare  in  country  life,  where  high 
days  and  holidays  are  few,  that  any 
occasion  of  general  interest  proves  to 
be  less  than  great.  Such  is  the  hidden 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  New  England 
nature  that,  once  given  an  outlet,  it 
shines  forth  with  almost  volcanic  light 
and  heat  .  In  quiet  neighbourhoods  such 
inward  force  does  not  waste  itself  upon 
those  petty  excitements  of  every  day 
that  belong  to  cities,  but  when,  at  long 
intervals,  the  altars  to  patriotism,  to 
friendship,  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  are 
reared  in  our  familiar  fields,  then  the 
fires  glow,  the  flames  come  up  as  if  from 
the  inexhaustible  burning  heart  of  the 
earth  ;  the  primal  fires  break  through 
thegranite  dust  in  which  our  souls  are  set. 
Each  heart  is  warm  and  every  face  shines 
with  the  ancient  light.  Such  a  day  as 
this  has  transfiguring  powers,  and  easily 
makes  friends  of  those  who  have  been 
cold-hearted,  and  gives  to  those  who  are 
dumb  their  chance  to  speak,  and  lends 
some  beauty  to  the  plainest  face. 

“  Oh,  I  expect  I  shall  meet  friends  to¬ 
day  that  I  haven’t  seen  in  a  long  while,” 
said  Mrs.  Blackett  with  deep  satisfaction. 
“  ’Twill  bring  out  a  good  many  of  the  old 
folks,  ’tis  such  a  lovely  day.  I’m  always 
glad  not  to  have  them  disappointed.” 

"  I  guess  likely  the  best  of  ’em  ’ll  be 
there,”  answered  Mrs.  Todd  with  gentle 
humour,  stealing  a  glance  at  me. 
“  There’s  one  thing  certain :  there’s 
nothing  takes  in  this  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  like  anything  related  to  the 
Bowdens.  Yes,  I  do  feel  that  when  you 
call  upon  the  Bowdens  you  may  expect 
most  families  to  rise  up  between  the 
Landing  and  the  far  end  of  the  Back 
Cove.  Those  that  aren’t  kin  by  blood 
are  kin  by  marriage.” 
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THERE  WAS  A  CROWD  AROUND  THE  HOUSE  AS  IF  HUGE  Drawn  by 

BEES  WERE  SWARMING  IN  THE  LILAC  BUSHES.  L.  Pern  Bird. 


There  used  to  be  an  old  story 
goin’  about  when  I  was  a  girl,”  said 
Mrs.  Blackett,  with  much  amusement. 
“  There  was  a  great  many  more  Bowdens 
then  than  there  are  now,  and  the  folks 
was  all  setting  in  meeting  a  dreadful  hot 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  scatter-witted 
little  bound  girl  came  running  to  the 
meetin’  -house  door  all  out  o’  breath 
from  somewheres  in  the  neighbourhood. 
‘  Mis’  Bowden,  Mis’  Bowden  !  ’  says  she. 
‘  Your  baby’s  in  a  fit  !  ’  They  used  to 
tell  that  the  whole  congregation  was  up 
on  its  feet  in  a  minute  and  right  out  into 
the  aisles.  All  the  Mis’  Bowdens  was 
setting  right  out  for  home  ;  the  Minister 
stood  there  in  the  pulpit  trying’  to  keep 
sober,  an’  all  at  once  he  burst  right  out 
laughin’.  He  was  a  very  nice  man,  they 
said,  and  he  said  he’d  better  give  ’em 
the  benediction,  and  they  could  hear  the 
sermon  next  Sunday,  so  he  kept  it  over. 
My  mother  was  there,  and  she  thought 
certain  ’twas  me.” 

“  None  of  our  family  was  ever  subject 
to  fits,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Todd  severely. 
“No,  we  never  had  fits,  none  of  us,  and 
'twas  lucky  we  didn’t,  ’way  out  there  to 
Green  Island.  Now  these  folks  right  in 
front — dear  sakes  knows  the  bunches  o’ 
soothing  catnip  an’  yarrow  I’ve  had  to 
favour  old  Mis’  Evins  with  dryin’  1 


You  can  see  it  right  in  their  expressions, 
all  them  Evins  folks.  There,  just  you 
look  up  to  the  cross-roads,  mother,” 
she  suddenly  exclaimed.  “  See  all  the 
teams  ahead  of  us.  And  oh,  look  down 
on  the  bay!  Yes;  look  down  on  the  bay  ! 
See  what  a  sight  o’  boats,  all  headin’  for 
the  Bowden  place  cove  !  ” 

“  Oh,  ain’t  it  beautiful  !  ”  said  Mrs. 
Blackett,  with  all  the  delight  of  a  girl. 
She  stood  up  in  the  high  wagon  to  see 
everything,  and  when  she  sat  down 
again  she  took  fast  hold  of  my  hand. 

.  “  Hadn’t  you  better  urge  the  horse  a 
little,  Almiry  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  He’s  had 
it  easy  as  we  came  along,  and  he  can  rest 
when  we  get  there.  The  others  are 
some  little  ways  ahead,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  lose  a  minute.” 

We  watched  the  boats  drop  their  sails 
one  by  one  in  the  cove  as  we  drove  along 
the  high  land.  The  old  Bowden  house 
stood,  low-storied  and  broad-roofed,  in 
its  green  fields  as  if  it  were  a  motherly 
brown  hen  waiting  for  the  flock  that 
came  straying  towards  it  from  every 
direction.  The  first  Bowden  settler  had 
made  his  home  there,  and  it  was  still 
the  Bowden  farm  ;  five  generations 
of  sailors  and  farmers  and  soldiers  had 
been  its  children.  And  presently  Mrs. 
Blackett  showed  me  the  stone-walled 


burying  ground  that  stood  like  a  little 
fort  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  bay,  but, 
as  she  said,  there  were  plenty  of  scattered 
Bowdens  who  were  not  laid  there—- 
some  lost  at  sea,  and  some  out  West,  and 
some  who  died  in  the  war  ;  most  of  the 
home  graves  were  those  of  women. 

We.  could  see  now  that  there  were 
different  footpaths  from  along  shore  and 
across  country.  In  all  these  there  were 
straggling  processions  walking  in  single 
file,  like  old  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.  There  was  a  crowd  about  the 
house  as  if  huge  bees  were  swarming  in 
the  lilac  bushes.  Beyond  the  fields  and 
cove  a  higher  point  of  land  ran  out  into 
the  bay,  covered  with  woods  which  must 
have  kept  away  much  of  the  north-west 
wind  in  winter.  Now  there  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  look  of  shade  and  shelter  there  for 
the  great  family  meeting. 

We  hurried  on  our  way,  beginning  to 
feel  as  if  we  were  very  late,  and  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  at  last  to  turn  out  of  the 
stony  high  road  into  a  green  lane  shaded 
with  old  apple-trees.  Mrs.  Todd  encour¬ 
aged  the  horse  until  he  fairly  pranced 
with  gaiety  as  we  drove  round  to  the 
front  of  the  house  on  the  soft  turf. 
There  was  an  instant  cry  of  rejoicing, 
and  two  or  three  persons  ran  towards  us 
from  the  busy  group. 
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“  Why,  dear  Mis’  Blackett  !  Here’s 
Mis’  Blackett  !  ”  I  heard  them  say,  as  if 
it  were  pleasure  enough  for  one  day  to 
have  a  sight  of  her.  Mrs.  Todd  turned 
to  me  with  a  lovely  look  of  triumph 
and  self-forgetfulness.  An  elderly  man 
who  wore  the  look  of  a  prosperous  sea- 
captain  put  up  both  arms  and  lifted 
Mrs.  Blackett  down  from  the  high 
wagon  like  a  child,  and  kissed  her  with 
hearty  affection. 

“  I  was  master  afraid  she  wouldn’t  be 
here,”  he  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Todd 
with  a  face  like  a  happy  sunburnt 
school-boy,  while  everybody  crowded 
round  to  give  their  welcome. 

”  Mother’s  always  the  queen,”  said 
Mrs.  Todd.  "Yes,  they’ll  all  make 
everything  of  mother  ;  she’ll  have  a 
lovely  time  to-day.  I  wouldn’t  have 
had  her  miss  it,  and  there  won’t  be  a 
thitigj  She’ll  ever  regret,  except  to  mourn 
be'catise  William  wa’n’t  here.” 

Mrs.  Blackett  having  been  properly 
escorted  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Todd  received 
her  own  -full  share  of  honour,  and  some 
of  the  men,  with  a  simple  kindness  that 
was  the  soul  of  chivalry,  waited  upon  us 
and  our  baskets  and  led  away  the  white 
horse.  I  already  knew  some  of  Mrs. 
Todd's  friends  and  kindred,  and  felt 
like  an  adopted  Bowden  in  this  happy 
moment.  It' seemed  to  be  enough  for 
anyone  to  have  arrived  by  the  same 
conveyance  as  Mrs.  Blackett,  who 
presently  had  her  court  inside  the  house, 
while  Mrs.  Todd,  large,  hospitable,  and 
pre-eminent,  was  the  centre  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  crowd  about  the  lilac  bushes. 
Small  companies  were  continually 
coming  up  the  long  green  slope  from  the 
water,  and  nearly  all  the  boats  had  come 
to  shore.  I  counted  three  or  four  that 
were  baffled  by  the  light  breeze,  but 
before  long  all  the  Bowdens,  small  and 
great,  seemed  to  have  assembled,  and  we 
started  to  go  up  to  the  grove  across  the 
field. 

Gut  of  the  chattering  crowd  of  noisy 
children,  and  large  -  waisted  w,omen 
whose  best  black  dresses  fell  straight 
to  the  ground  in  generous  folds,  and 
sunburnt  men  who  looked  as  serious  as 
if  it  were  town-meeting  day,  .  there 
suddenly  came  silence  and  order.  .  Tsaw 
the  straight  soldierly  little  figure  of  a 
man  who  bore  a  fine  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Blackett,  and  who  .appeared  to 
marshal  us  with  perfect  ease.  He  .was 
imperative  enough,  but  with  .  a  grand 
military  sort  of  courtesy,  and  bore  him¬ 
self  with  solemn  dignity  of  importance. 
We  were  sorted  out  according  to  some 
clear  design  of  his  own,  and  stood  as 
speechless  as  a  troop  to  await  his  orders. 
Even  the  children  were  ready  to  march 
together,  a  pretty  flock,  and  at  the  last 
moment  Mrs.  Blackett  and  a  few  dis¬ 
tinguished  companions,  the  ministers, 
and  those  who  were  very  old,  came  out 
of  the  house  together  and  took  their 


places.  We  ranked  by  fours,  and  even 
then  we  made  a  long  procession. 

There  was  a  wide  path  mowed  for  us 
across  the  field,  and  as  we  moved  along 
the  birds  flew  up  out  of  the  thick  second 
crop  of  clover,  and  the  bees  hummed 
as  if  it  still  were  June.  There  was  a 
flashing  of  white  gulls  over  the  water 
where  the  fleet  of  boats  rode  the  low 
waves  together  in  the  cove,  swaying  their 
small  masts  as  if  they  kept  time  to  our 
steps.  The  plash  of  the  water  could 
be  heard  faintly,  yet  still  be  heard  ; 
we  might  have  been  a  company  of 
ancient  Greeks  going  to  celebrate  a 
victory,  or  to  worship  the  god  of  harvests 
in  the  grove  above.  It  was  strangely 
moving  to  see  this  and  to  make  part  of  it. 
The  sky,  the  sea,  have  watched  poor 
humanity  at  its  rites  so  long  ;  we  were 
no  more  a  New  England  family  cele¬ 
brating  its  own  existence  and  simple 
progress  ;  we  carried  the  tokens  and 
inheritance  of  all  such  households  from 
which  this  had  descended,  and  were 
only  the  latest  of  our  line.  We  possessed 
the  instincts  of  a  far,  forgotten  childhood. 

I  found  myself  thinking  that  we  ought 
to  be  carrying  green  branches  and  singing 
as  we  went.  So  we  came  to  the  thick 
shaded  grove  still  silent,  and  were  set  in 
our  places  by  the  straight  trees  that 
swayed  together  and  let  sunshine  through 
here  and  there  like  a  single  golden  leaf 
that  flickered  down,  vanishing  in  the 
cool  shade. 

The  grove  was  so  large  that  the  great 
family  looked  far  smaller  than  it  had  in 
the  open  field  ;  there  was  a  thick  growth 
of  dark  pines  and  firs  with  an  occasional 
maple  or  oak  that  gave  a  gleam  of 
colour  like  a  bright  window  in  the  great 
roof.  On  three  sides  we  could  see  the 
water,  shining  behind  the  tree-trunks, 
and  feel  the  cool  salt  breeze  that  began 
to  come  up  with  the  tide  just  as  the  day 
reached  its  highest  point  of  heat.  We 
could  see  the  green  sunlit  field  we  had 
just  crossed  as  if  we  looked  out  at  it  from 
a  dark  room,  and  the  old  house  and  its 
lilacs  standing  placidly  in  the  sun,  and 
the  great  barn  with  a  stockade  of 
carriages  from,  which  two  or  three  care¬ 
taking  men  who  had  lingered  were  coming 
a  across  the  field  together.  Mrs.  Todd  had 
taken  off  her  warm  gloves  and  looked  the 
picture  of  content. 

"  There  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  I’ve 
'  always  meant  to  have  you  see  this  place, 
but  I  never  looked  for  such  a  beautiful  ' 
opportunity— weather  an’  occasion  both 
made  to  match.  Yes,  it  suits  me;  1 
don’t  ask  no  more.  1  want  to  know  if 
you  saw  mother  walkin’  at  the  head  ! 

It  choked  me  right  up  to  see  mother 
at  the  head,  walkin’  with  the  ministers.” 
And  Mrs.  Todd  turned  away  to  hide 
the  feelings  she  could  not  instantly 
control. 

“  Who  was  the  marshal  ?  ”  I  hastened 
to  ask.  “  Was  he  an  old  soldier  ?  ” 


"  Don’t  he  do  well  ?  ”  answered  Mrs. 
Todd  with  satisfaction. 

“  He  don’t  often  have  such  a  chance 
to  show  off  his  gifts,”  said  Mrs.  Caplin,  a 
friend  from  the  Landing  who  had  joined 
us.  “  That’s  Sant  Bowden  ;  he  always 
takes  the  lead  such  days.  Good  for 
nothing  else  most  o’  his  time  ;  trouble 
is,  he - ” 

I  turned  with  interest  to  hear  the 
worst.  Mrs,  Caplin’s  tone  was  both 
zealous  apd  impressive. 

“  Stim’lates,”  she  explained  scornfully. 

“  No,  Santin  never  was  in  the  war,” 
said  Mrs.  Todd  with  lofty  indifference. 
“  It  was  a  cause  of  real  distress  to  him. 
He  kep’  enlistin’,  and  travelled  far  an’ 
wide  about  here,  an’  even  took  the  bo’t 
and  went  to  Boston  to  volunteer  ;  but 
he  ain’t  a  sound  man,  an’  they  wouldn’t 
have  him.  They  say  he  knows  all  their 
tactics,  an’  can  tell  all  about  the  battle 
o’  Waterloo  well’s  he  can  Bunker  Hill. 
I  told  him  once  the  country  had  lost  a 
great  genera],  an’  1  meant  it,  tco.” 

“  I  expect  you’re  near  right,”  said 
Mrs.  Caplin,  a  little  cresf  alien  and 
apologetic. 

“  I  be  right,”  insisted  Mrs.  Todd  with 
much  amiability.  “  ’Twas  most  too  bad 
to  cramp  him  down  to  his  peaceful  trade. 
But  he’s  a  most  excellent  shoemaker  at 
his  best,  an’  he  always  says  it’s  a  trade 
that  gives  him  time  to  think  an’  plan 
his  manoeuvres.  Over  to  the  Port  they 
always  invite  him  to  march  Decoration 
Day,  same  as  the  rest,  an’  he  does  look 
noble;  he  comes  of  soldier  stock.” 

I  had  been  noticing  with  great  interest 
the  curiously  French  type  of  face  which 
prevailed  in  this  rustic  company.  I  had 
said  to  myself  before  that  Mrs.  Blackett 
was  plainly  of  French  descent,  in  both 
her  appearance  and  her  charming  gifts, 
but  this  is  not  surprising  when  one  has 
learned  how  a  large  proportion  of  the 
early  settlers  on  this  northern  coast  of 
New  England  were  of  Huguenot  blood, 
and  that  it  is  the  Norman  Englishman 
not  the  Saxon,  who  goes  adventuring  to 
a  new  world. 

“  They  used  to  say  in  old  times,” 
said  Mrs.  Todd  modestly,  “  that  our 
family  came  of  very  high  folks  in  France, 
and  one  of  ’em  was  a  great  general  in 
some  o’  the  old  wars.  I  sometimes 
think  that  Santin’s  ability  has  come  ’way 
down  from  then.  ’Tain’t  nothin’  he’s 
ever  acquired  ;  ’twas  born  in  him.  I 
don’t  know’s  he  ever  saw  a  fine  parade,  or 
met  with  those  that  studied  up  such 
things.  He’s  figured  it  all  out  an’  got 
his  papers,  so  he  knows  how  to  aim  a 
cannon  right  for  William’s  fish-house 
five  miles  out  on  Green  Island,  or  up 
there  on  Burnt  Island  where  the  signal  is. 
He  had  it  all  over  to  me  one  day,  an’  1 
tried  hard  to  appear  interested.  His 
life’s  all  in  it,  but  he  will  have  those  poor 
gloomy  spells  come  over  him  now  air’ 
then,  an’  then  he  has  to  drink.” 
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Mrs.  Caplin  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  There’s  a  great  many  strayaway 
folks,  just  as  there  is  plants,”  continued 
Mrs.  Todd,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
botanical.  “  I  know  of  just  one  sprig  of 
laurel  that  grows  over  back  here  in  a 
wild  spot,  an'  I  never  could  hear  of 
no  other  on  this  coast.  I  had  a  large 
bunch  brought  me  once  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  way,  so  I  know  it.  This'  piece 
grows  in  an  open  spot  where  you’d  think 
'twould  do  well,  but' it’s  sort  o’  poor- 
lookin’.'  I’ve  visited  it  time  an’  again, 
just  to  notice  its  poor  blooms.  ’Tis  a 
real  Sant  Bowden,  out  of  its  own  place.” 

Mrs.  Caplin  looked  bewildered  and 
blank. 

“  Well,  all  I  know  is,  last  year  he 
worked  out  some  kind  of  a  plan  so’s  to 
parade  the  county  conference  in  platoons, 
and  got  ’em  all  flustered  uptryin’  to 
sense  his  ideas  of  a  holler  square,”  she 
burst  forth.  “  They  was  holler  enough 
anyway,  after  ridin’  ’way  down  from  up 
country  into  the  salt  air,'  and  they’d 
been  treated  to  a  sermon  on  faith  an’ 
works  from  old  Fayther  Harlow  that 
never  knows  when  to  cease.  ’Twa’n’t; 
no  time  for  tactics  then— they  wa’n’t 
a-thinkin  of  the  church  military.  Sant,  ■ 
he  couldn’t  do  nothin’  with  ’em.  AH 
he  thinks  of,  when  he  sees  a  crowd,  is  how 
to  march  em’.  ’Tis  all  very  well  when 
he  don’t  ’tempt  too  much.  He  never 
did  act  like  other  folks.” 

“  Ain’t  I  just  been  maintainin’  that 
he  ain’t  like  ’em  ?  "  urged  Mrs.  Todd: 
decidedly.  “  Strange'  folks  has  got  to 
have  strange  ways,  for  what  I  see.” 

“  Somebody  observed  once  that  you 
could  pick  out  the  likeness  of  ’most 
every  sort  of  a  foreigner  when  you  looked 
about  you  in  our  parish,”  said  Sister 
Caplin,  her  face  brightening  with  sudden 
illumination.  “  I  didn’t  see  the  bearin’ 
of  it  then  quite  so  plain.  I  always  did 
think  Mari’  Harris  resembled  a  Chinee.” 

“  Mari’  Harris  was  pretty  as  a  child,  I 
remember,”  said  the  pleasant  voice  of 
Mrs.  Blackett,  who,  after  receiving  the 
affectionate  greetings  of  nearly  the  whole 
company,  came  to  join  us — to  ree,  as 
she  insisted,  that  we  were  out  of  mischief. 

“.Yes,  Mari’  was  one  o’  them  pretty 
little  lambs  that  make  dreadful  homely 
old  sheep,”  replied  Mrs.  Todd  with 
energy.  “  Cap’n  Littlepage  never’d 
look  so  disconsolate  if  she  was  any  sort 
of  a  proper  person  to  direct  things. 
She  might  divert  him  ;  yes,  she  might 
divert  the  old  gentleman,  an’  let  him 
think  he  had  his  own  way,  ’stead  o’ 
arguing  everything  down  to  the  bare' 
bone.” 

"  Live  and  let  live,”  said  dear  old 
Mrs.  Blackett  gently.  “  1  haven’t  seen 
the  captain  for  a  good  while,  now  that  I 
ain’t  so  constant  to  meetin’,”  she  added 
wistfully.  “  We  always  have  known’ 
each  other.”  ■ 

“  Why,  if  it  is  a  good  pleasant  day 
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to-morrow,  I’ll  get  William  to  call  an’ 
invite  the  capt’in  to  dinner.  William’ll 
be  in  early  so’s  to  pass  up  the  street 
without  meetin’  anybody.” 

“  Therej  they’re  callin’  out  it’s  time  to 
set  the  tables,”  said  Mrs.  Caplin,  with 
great '  excitement . 

"  Here’s  Cousin  Sarah  Jane  Blackett ! 
Well,  I  am  pleased,  certain  !  ”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Todd,  with  unaffected  delight  ;  and 
these  kindred  spirits  met  and  parted 
with  the  promise  of  a  good  talk  later  on. 
After  this  there  was  no  more  time  for 
conversation  until  we  were  seated  in 
order  at'  the  long  tables.  ■' 

>  “  I’m  one  that  always  dreads  seeing 
some  o’  the  folks  that  I  don’t  like  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  announced  Mrs. 
Todd  privately  to  me,  after  a  season  of 
reflection.  We  were  just  waiting  for  the 
feast  to  begin.  "  You  wouldn’t  think 
such  a  great  creatur’  ’s  1  be  could  feel  all 
over  pins  an’  needles.  I  remember  the 
day  I  promised  to  Nathan,  how  it  come 
Over  me,  just’s  I  was  feelin’  happy’s 
I  could,  that  I’d  got  to  have  an  own 
cousin  o’  his  for  my  near  relation  all  the 
rest  o’  my  life,'  an’  it  seemed  as  if  die 
I  should!  Poor  Nathan  saw  somethin’ 
had  crossed  me — he  had  very  nice 
feelings— and  when  he '  asked  me  what 
’twas,  I  told  him.  ‘  I  never  could  like 
her  myself,’  said  he.  ‘  You  sha’n’t’  be 
bothered,  dear,’  he  says  ;  an’  ’twas  one 
o’  the  things  that  made  me  set  a  good 
deal  by  Nathan,  he  didn’t  make  a  habit 
of  always  opposin’,  like  some  men. 
‘  Yes,’  says  I,  ‘  but  think  o’  Thanksgivin’ 
times  and  funerals  ;  she’s  our  relation, 
an’  we’ve  got  to  own  her.’  Young  folks 
don’t  think  o’  those  things.  There  she 
goes  now,  do  let’s  pray  her  by!  ’’  said 
Mrs.  Todd,  with  an  alarming  transition 
from  general  opinions  to  particular 
animosities.  “  1  hate  her  just  the  same 
as  I  always  did  ;  but  she’s  got  on  a  real 
pretty  dress.  I  do  try  to  remember  that 
she’s  Nathan’s  cousin.  Oh  dear,  well ; 


she’s  gone  by  after  all,  an’  ain’t  seen  me. 
I  expected  she’d  come  pleasantin’  round 
just  to  show  off  an’  say  afterwards  she 
was  acquainted.” 

This  was  so  different  from  Mrs.  Todd’s 
usual  largeness  of  mind  that  I  had  a 
moment’s  uneasiness  ;  but  the  cloud' 
passed  quickly  over  her  spirit,  and  was 
gone  with  the  offender. 

There  never  was  a  more  generous  out- 
of-door  feast  along  the  coast  than  the 
Bowden  family  set  forth  that  day.  To 
call  it  a  picnic  would  make  it  seem 
trivial.  The  great  tables  were  edged  with 
pretty  oak -leaf  trimming,  which  the 
boys  and  girls  made.  We  brought 
flowers  from  the  fence-thickets  of  the 
great  field  ;  and  out  of  the  disorder  of 
flowers  and  provisions  suddenly  appeared 
as  orderly  a  scheme  for  the  feast  as  the' 
marshal  had  shaped  for  the  procession. 
I  began  to  respect  the  Bowdens  for  their' 
inheritance  of  good  taste  and  skill  and 
a  certain  pleasing  gift  of  formality. 
Something  made  them  do  all  these  things 
in  a  finer  way  than  most  country  people 
would  have  done  them.  As  I  looked  up 
and  down  the  tables  there  was  a  good 
cheer,  a  grave  soberness  that  shone  with 
pleasure,  a  humble  dignity  of  bearing. 
There  were  some  who  should  have  sat 
below’  the  salt  for  lack  of  this  good 
breeding,7  but  they  were  not  many. 
So,  I  said  to  myself,  their  ancestors  may 
have  sat  in  the  great  hall  of  some  old 
French  house  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
battles  and  sieges  and  processions  and 
feasts  were  familiar  things.  The  min¬ 
isters  and  Mrs.  Blackett,  with  a  few  of 
their  rank  and  age,  were  put  in  places 
of  honour,  and  for  once  that  I  looked 
any  other  way  I  looked  twice  at  Mrs. 
Blackett’s  face,'  serene  and  mindful  of 
privilege  and  responsibility,  the  mistress 
by  simple  fitness  of  this  great  day. 

-  Mrs.  Todd  looked  up  at  the  roof  of 
green  trees,  and  then  carefully  surveyed 
the  company. 

“  I  see  ’em  better  now  they’re  all 
settin’  down,”  she  said  with  satisfaction. 
“  There’s  old  Mr.  Gilbraith  and  his 
sister.  I  wish  they  were  settin’  with  us  ; 
they’re  not  among  folks  they  can  parley 
with,  an’  they  look  disappointed.” 

As  the  feast  went  on  the  spirits  of  my 
companion  steadily  rose.  The  excitement 
of  an  unexpectedly  great  occasion  was  a 
subtle  stimulant  to  her  disposition,  and 
I  could  see  that  sometimes  when  Mrs. 
Todd  had  seemed  limited  and  heavily 
domestic,  she  had  simply  grown  sluggish 
for  lack  of  proper  surroundings.  She 
was  not  so  much  reminiscent  now  as 
expectant,  and  as  alert  and  gay  as  a 
girl.  We  who  were  her  neighbours  were 
full  of  gaiety,  which  was  but  the  reflected 
light  from  her  beaming  countenance. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  was  full 
of  wonder  at  the  waste  of  human  ability 
in  this  world,  as  a  botanist  wonders  at 
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the  wastefulness  of  Nature,  the  thousand 
seeds  that  die,  the  unused  provision  of 
every  sort,  The  reserve  force  of  society 
grows  more  and  more  amazing  to  one’s 
thought.  More  than  one  face  among  the 
Bowdens  showed  that  only  opportunity 
a  id  stimulus  were  lacking — a  narrow  set 
of  circumstances  had  caged  a  fine  able 
character  and  held  it  captive.  One  sees 
exactly  the  same  types  in  a  country 
gathering  as  in  the  most-  brilliant  city 
company.  Yop  are  safe  to  be  under¬ 
stood  if  the  spirit  of  your  speech  is  the 
same  for  one  neighbour  as  for  the  other. 


The  Feast’s  End. 

The  feast  was  a  noble  feast,  as  has 
already  been  '  said.  There  was  an  ele¬ 
gant  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  form  of 
pies  which  delighted  my  heart.  Beside 
a  delightful  variety  of  material,  the 
decorations  went  beyond  all  my  former 
experience  ;  dates  and  names  were 
wrought  in  lines  of  pastry  and  frosting 
on  the  tops.  There  was  even  more 
elaborate  reading  matter  on  an  excellent 
early-apple  pie  which  we  began  to  share 
and  eat,  precept  upon  precept.  Mrs. 
Todd  helped  me  generously  to  the  whole 
word  “  Bowden,”  and  consumed  “  Re¬ 
union”  herself,  save  an  undecipherable 
fragment  ;  but  the  most  renowned  essay 
in  cookery  on  the  tables  was  a  model  of 
the  old  Bowden  house  made  of  durable 
gingerbread,  with  all  the  windows  and 
doors  in  the  right  places,  and  sprigs  of 
genuine  lilac  set  at  the  front.  It  must 
have  been  baked  in  sections,  in  one  of 
the  last  of  the  great  brick  ovens,  and 
fastened  together  on  the  morning  of  the 
day.  There  was  a  general  sigh  when  this 
fell  into  ruin  at  the  feast’s  end,  and  it 
vras.  shared  by  a  great  part  of  the 
assembly,  not  without  seriousness,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  pledge  and  token  of 
loyalty.  I  met  the  maker  of  the  ginger¬ 
bread  house,  which  had  called  up  lively 
remembrances  of  a  childish  story.  She 
had  the  gleaming  eye  of  an  enthusiast 
and  a  look  of  high  ideals. 

"  I  could  just  as  well  have  made 
it  all  of  frosted  cake,”  she  said,  “  but 
’twouldn’t  have  been  the  right  shade  ; 
the  old  house,  as  you  observe,  was  never 
painted,  and  I  concluded  that  plain 
gingerbread  would  represent  it  best.  It, 
wasn’t  all  I  expected  it  would  be,”  she 
said  sadly,  as  many  an  artist  had  said 
before  her  of  his  work. 

There  were  speeches  by  the  ministers  ; 
and  there  proved  to  be  a  historian 
among  the  Bowdens,  who  gave  some 
fine  anecdotes  of  the  family  history, 
and  then  appeared  a  poetess,  whom  Mrs. 
Todd  regarded  with  wistful  compassion 
and  indulgence,  and  when  the  long  faded 
garland  of  verses  came  to  an  appealing 
end,  she  turned  to  me  with  words  of 
praise. 


“  Sounded  pjretty,”  said  the  generous 
listener. 

“  Yes ;  I  thought  she  did  very  well. 
We  went  to  school  together,  an’  Mary 
Anna  had  a  very  hard  time  ;  trouble 
was,  her  mother  thought  she’d  given 
birth  to  a  genius,  an’  Mary  Anna’s  come 
to  believe  it  herself.  There,  I  don’t  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  her ; 
there  ain’t  nobody  else  that  can  write 
poetry  between  here  and  ’way  up 
towards  Rockland  ;  it  adds  a  great  deal 
at  such  a  time.  When  she  speaks  o’  those 
that  are  gone,  she  feels  it  all,  and  so  does 
everybody  else,  but  she  harps  too  much. , 
I’d  laid  half  of  that  away  for  next  time, 
if  I  was  Mary  Anna.  There  comes  mother 
to  speak  to  her  an’  old  Mr.  Gilbraith’s 
sister  ;  now  she’ll  be  heartened  right  up. 
Mother’ll  say  just  the  right  thing.”. 

The  leave-takings  were  as  affecting 
as  the  meetings  of  these  old  friends  had 
been.  There  were  enough  young  persons 
at  the  reunion,  but  it  is  the  old  who  really, 
value  such  opportunities;  as  for  the, 
young,  it  is  the  habit  of  every  day  to 
meet  their  comrades  —  the ;  ;  time  of, 
separation  has  not  come.  To  see,  the 
joy  with  which  these  elder  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances  had  looked  in  one 
another’s  faces,  and  the  lingering  touch 
of  their  friendly  hands  ;  to  see  these 
affectionate  meetings,  and  then  the 
reluctant  partings,  gave  one  a  new  idea 
of  the  isolation  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  live  in  that,  after  all,  thinly-settled 
region.  They  did  not  expect  to  see  one 
another  again  very  soon  ;  the  _  steady, 
hard  work  on  the  farms,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  from  place  to  place,  especially  in 
winter  when  boats  were  laid  up,  gave 
double  value  to  any  occasion  which 
could  bring  a  large  number  of  families 
together.  Even  funerals  in  this  country 
of  the  pointed  fir  were  not  without  their, 
social  advantages  and  satisfactions.  I 
heard  the  words  "  next  summer  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  though  summer 
was  still  ours  and  all  the  leaves  were 
green. 

The  boats  began  to  put  out  from  shore, 
and  the  wagons  to  drive  away.  Mrs. 
Blackett  took  me  into  the  old  house 
when  we  came  back  from  the  grove  ; 
it  was  her  father’s  birthplace  and  early 
home,  and  she  had  spent  much  of  her 
own  childhood  there  with  her  grand¬ 
mother.  She  spoke  of  those  days  as  if 
they  had  but  lately  passed  ;  in  fact,  I 
could  imagine  that  the  house  looked 
almost  exactly  the  same  to  her.  I  could 
see  the  brown  rafters  of  the  unfinished 
roof  as  I  looked  up  the  steep  staircase, 
though  the  best  room  was  as  handsome 
with  its  good  wainscoting  and  touch 
of  ornament  on  the  cornice  as  any  old 
room  of  its  day  in  a  town. 

Some  of  the  guests  who  came  from  a 
distance  were  still  sitting  in  the  best 
room  when  we  went  in  to  take  leave  of 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
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We  all  said  eagerly  what  a  pleasant  day 
it  had  been,  and  how  swiftly  the  time 
had  passed.  Perhaps  it  is  the  great 
national  anniversaries  which  our  country 
has  lately  kept,  and  the  soldiers’  meet¬ 
ings  that  take  place  everywhere,  which 
have  made  reunions  of  every  sort  the 
fashion.  This  one,  at  least,  had  been  very 
interesting.  I  fancied  that  old  feuds  had 
been  overlooked,  and  the  old  saying  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water  had  again 
proved  itself  true,  though  from  the 
variety  of  names  one  argued  a  certain 
adulteration  of  the  Bowden  traits  and 
belongings.  Clannishness  is  an  instinct  of 
the  heart — it  is  more  than  a  birthright 
or  a  custom  ;  and  lesser  rights  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  claim  to  a  common  in¬ 
heritance. 

We  were  among  the  very  last  to  return 
to  our  proper  lives  and  lodgings.  I  came 
near  to  feeling  like  a  true  Bowden,  and 
parted  from  certain  new  friends  as  if  they 
Were  old  friends  ;  we  were  rich  with  the 
treasure  of  a  new  remembrance. 

*  At  last  we  were  in  the  high  wagon 
again  ;  the  old  white  horse  had  been  well 
fed  in  the  Bowden  barn,  and  we  drove 
away  and  soon  began  to  climb  the  long 
hill  towards  the  wooded  ridge.  The  road 
was  new  to  me,  as  roads  always  are,  going 
back.  Most  of  our  companions  had  been 
full  of  anxious  thoughts  of  home — of  the 
cows,  or  of  young  children  likely  to  fall 
into  disaster — but  we  had  no  reasons  for 
haste,'  and  drove  slowly  along,  talking 
and  resting  by  the  way.  Mrs.  Todd  said 
Qnce  that  she  really  hoped  her  front  door 
had  been  shut  on  account  of  the  dust 
blowing  in,  but  added  that  nothing  made 
any  weight  on  her  mind  except  not  to 
forget  to  turn  a  few  late  mullein  leaves 
that  were  drying  on  a  newspaper  in  the 
little  loft.  Mrs.  Blackett  and  I  gave  our 
word  of  honour  that  we  would  remind 
her  of  this  heavy  responsibility.  The  way 
seemed  short,  we  had  so  much  to  talk 
about.  We  climbed  hills  where  we  could 
see  the  great  bay  and  the  islands,  and 
then  went  down  into  shady  valleys  where 
the  air  began  to  feel  like  evening,  cool 
and  damp  with  a  fragrance  of  wet  ferns. 
Mrs.  Todd  alighted  once  or  twice,  refus¬ 
ing  all  assistance  in  securing  some  boughs 
of  a  rare,  shrub  which  she  valued  for  its 
bark,  though  she  proved  incommunica¬ 
tive  as  to  her  reasons.  We  passed  the 
house  where  we  had  been  so  kindly  enter¬ 
tained  with  doughnuts  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  found  it  closed  and  deserted, 
which  was.  a  disappointment. 

“  They  must  have  stopped  to  tea 
somewheres  and  thought  they’d  finish 
up  the  day,”  said  Mrs.  Todd.  “  Those 
that  enjoyed  it  best’ll  want  to  get  right 
home  so’s  to  think  it  over.” 

“  I  didn’t  see  the  woman  there  after 
all,  did  you  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Blackett, 
as  the  horse  stopped  to  drink. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  spoke  to  her,”  answered 

t  Continued  o?i  page  183. 
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\V hen  we  went  to  the  little  house, 

I  thought  at  first  that  we  should 
be  able  to  manage  without  a  Jane. 

Our  means  were  limited,  the  place 
was.  small,  and  I  .  told  myself  that 
what  thousands  of  mothers  had  done 
could  surely  be  done  again  by  me. 

.  But  the  experiment  was  not  a  success; 
and  John  put  his  foot  down  !  Then  I 
heard  of  a  girl  leaving  school  who 
wanted  to  take  a  baby  out,  and  I  went 
to  see  her.  She  was  small  and  blue¬ 
eyed,  she  spoke  nicely,  and  her  manners 
were  gentle.  Her  mother  refused  to 
mention  wages,  she  only  wanted  Wini¬ 
fred  to  have  her  meals,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  something  for  pocket-money. 

So  the  small  girl  came,  and  she  and 
Bunty  became  fast  friends.  That  child 
helped  me  more  than  I  can  say.  She 
came  at  eight,  she  dressed  Bunty  while 
I  cooked  the  breakfast,  and,  when  we 
had  eaten  it,  she  took  Bunty  out.  I 
used  to  seat  the  little  person  in  the 
pram,  see  that  she  was  well  tucked  in, 
with  a  rubber  bottle  at  her  feet  on  chilly 
mornings,  and  then  between  us  we 
lifted  her  up  the  steps  and  out  of  the 
back  gate. 

Winifred  knew  the  fields  and  lanes 
right  well,  and  she  and  Bunty  found 
great  spoil  in  the  shape  of  pussy-cat’s 
tails  and  celandines. 

At  twelve  o’clock  they  returned  and 
had  lunch  together,  after  which 
Bunty  went  to  bed  ;  and  Winifred 
proved  herself  a  past-mistress  in 
the  art  of  getting  Bunty  to  sleep. 

That  far-seeing  baby  had  led  me 
many  a  woeful  dance  over  the 
mid-day  nap  ;  and  many  a  time 
1  had  taken  her  downstairs  again 
in  despair  because  I  was  obliged 
to  get  the  dinner  and  I  dared  not 
leave  her  alone. 

But  Winifred  would  have  none 
of  this.  She  laid  her  hand — not 
much  bigger  than  Bunty’s  ! — on 
baby’s  arm,  and  lying  on  my  bed 
beside  the  cot,  she  shut  her  own 
eyes  and  crooned  softly  till  the 
small  warrior  went  to  sleep. 

Then  Winifred  stole  downstairs 
to  help  me.  During  that  blessed 
hour  while  Bunty  slept,  we  worked 
like  Trojans.  We  scraped  potatoes. 
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washed  small  woollies,  cleaned  shoes, 
swept  kitchen  and  wash-house,  and  had 
dinner  just  ready  to  put  on  the  table 
when  John’s  latchkey  was  heard  in  the 
door. 

Dear,  kind  Winifred.  When  she  left 
me  to  go  to  a  better  situation  I  missed 
her  sadly. 

Her  successors  were  numerous.  There 
was  Maud,  who,  instead  of  going  to  the 
open  spaces,  took  baby  “  up  home.” 
So  Maud’s  reign  was  very  short.  There 
was  Clara,  who  used  to  prop  up  the 
perambulator  under  the  wall  of  the 
temporary  barracks,  while  she  talked  to 
the  gentlemen  in  khaki  who  leaned  from 
the  windows. 

After  this  I  tried  an  elderly  woman, 
who  came  daily.  I  thought  if  she  could 
do  the  cleaning  I  could  manage  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  take  Bunty  out  myself.  This 
cheerful  woman  tided  me  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  She  was  kind  and 
obliging,  and  never  put  out  by  Bunty’s 
mischievous  pranks.  If  the  contents 
*of  the  coal  box  were  deposited  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  or  if  the  best  spoons  were 
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flung  out  into  the  }mrd,  Miss 
Kimmins  always  said  :  “  A  little 

pet  of  her  !  ”  in  tones  of  mingled 
reverence  and  congratulation. 

Sometimes,  as  a  special  favour, 
she  asked  permission  to  wheel 
Bunty  out,  and  it  was  something 
almost  pathetic  to  see  this  grey-haired 
woman,  with  the  long  gaunt  face,  set¬ 
ting  off  with  the  pram.  Out-of-doors 
as  well  as  indoors  she  was  Bunty’s 
willing  slave.  A  small  imperial  finger 
pointed  to  flowers  growing  on  a  high 
wall,  and  Miss  Kimmins  would  attempt 
to  scale  that  wall  to  get  them.  If  they 
came  upon  cats,  or  fowls,  or  friendly 
dogs.  Miss  Kimmins  always  drew  up  so 
that  Bunty  could  converse  with  them. 

I  discovered  that  when  they  passed 
sweet  shops  Miss  Kimmins’  wrinkled 
purse  was  nearly  always  the  lighter  by 
some  pence.  She  said  she  couldn’t  help 
it,  for  baby  had  pointed  to  the  window 
so  cleverly  and  said  :  “  '  Sweets,  Kim¬ 
mins  !  ’  A  little  pet  of  her  !  ” — and  she 
had  to  get  her  some. 

She  left  me  because  she  was  needed 
to  nurse  a  sick  relative,  but  I  keep  a 
warm  place  in  my  heart  for  Miss 
Kimmins. 

She  taught  me  something  of  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  elderly  single  woman.  She 
had  no  sense  of  proportion,  and  she 
could  never  get  her  own  lunch  because 
she  felt  it  would  be  taking  too 
great  a  liberty. 

But  she  was  a  real  “  giver.” 
Her  heart  was  always  open  to  any 
kind  of  need.  In  all  times  of 
emergency  she  was  willing  to  step 
in  ;  and  a  gentle  word  or  a  token 
of  appreciation  made  her  almost 
absurdly  happy.  She  got  imposed 
upon,  of  course,  by  those  who  were 
merely  “  getters.” 

But  there  is  a  day  coming  when 
all  the  Miss  Kimmins  of  this  world 
will  come  into  what  has  always 
been  their  own. 

Bunty  was  now  getting  older, 
and  with  amazing  facility  she 
imitated  the  worse  phases  of  the 
West  Country  dialect. 

John  thought  we  had  better  get 
a  ”  mother’s  help.”  Some  nicely- 
spoken  young  woman  who  would 
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share  the  work  and  make  her  home  with 
ns,  would  surely  suit  us  better  than  a 
daily  Jane. 

I  was  all  this  time  struggling  to  write 
a  little  at  odd  moments,  and  John  as¬ 
sured  me  that  it  would  be  quite  legiti¬ 
mate  for  me  to  get  more  help.  So  we 
advertised.  We  had  several  replies,  and 
I  engaged  the  only  applicant  who  seemed 
in  any  way  suitable.  As  it  was,  Miss 
Neale  did  not  altogether  fit  in  with  the 
scheme  of  things.  She  was  fashionably 
dressed,  her  hair  was  neatly  curled,  and 
her  general  demeanour  seemed  somehow 
too  fine  for  my  house.  Still,  her  accent 
was  perfect  and  she  had  gentle  eyes.  I 
told  her  exactly  what  the  plan  was  and 
showed  her  the  back  places.  Yes,  I 
confess  that  1  was  doubtful,  and  I  think 
she  was  doubtful  too.  But  we  “  took 
to,”  and  liked  each  other,  so  we  arranged 
that  she  should  come  on  trial. 

She  came.  1  gave  her  the  spare-room 
because  she  had  looked  such  unutterable 
things  at  the  only 
other  room.  I  put  a 
hot  bottle  in  her  bed 
and  tried  to  make 
things  home-like.  But 
the  wardrobe  was  not 
big  enough  to  hold 
her  dresses  ;  and  the 
dressing  chest  was 
inadequate  for  her 
other  possessions. 

When  she  brought 
ms  a  cup  of  early  tea 
I  saw  that  she  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  pale 
suede  gloves,  and 
when  I  got  downstairs 
she  was  sweeping  the 
hearth  with  a  look  of 
such  utter  distaste 
and  misery  that  I 
finished  the  grate 
myself.  She  could  not 
stoop  because  it  made 
her  heart  bad,  so  she 
could  not  wipe  up 
water  when  she  spilt 
it,  nor  sweep  up 
cinders. 

She  could  not  lift 
the  kettle  which  I  was 
obliged  to  use  for 
Bunty’s  ablutions,  nor 
the  bath,  nor  the 
bucket.  She  could 
not  cook  ;  she  put 
kidney  beans  on  in 
cold  water,  and  she 
poured  boiling  water 
on  Bunty’s  woollen 
socks. 

When  I  thought 
that  I  had  better  do 
the  wrork  myself 
while  she  took  Bunty 
out,  she  was  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour 


changing  her  clothes  ready  for  the 
journey,  so  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  go. 

And  still,  for  some  subtle  reason,  I 
liked  her. 

After  a  fortnight  I  plucked  up  courage 
and  told  her  I  thought  she  was  not 
strong  enough  for  such  a  post. 

She  positively  beamed.  She  said  that 
was  exactly  her  own  opinion,  and  that 
she  had  only  come  to  me  because  her 
sisters  had  been  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
had  said  they  knew  she  wouldn’t  stay. 
She  wouldn’t  have  given  up  the  post 
herself,  but  she  was  glad  to  leave  since 
it  was  I  who  didn’t  find  her  strong 
enough.  She  was  so  good  and  cheerful 
all  that  day,  washed  up  the  dinner 
things  without  gloves  on,  and  talked 
amicably  to  Bunty. 

I  remember  it  was  a  fine  day  and  we 
went  for  a  picnic.  While  John  and 
Bunty  played  with  a  ball.  Miss  Neale 
and  I  sat  in  a  field  overlooking  the  rail¬ 
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way  bank.  An  express  train  went  by, 
and  suddenly  she  opened  her  heart  and 
told  me  something  of  her  inner  life. 

Her  lover  had  been  killed  at  a  level 
crossing.  She  said  she  never  saw  a 
railway  without  thinking  of  him.  That 
when  he  went  she  felt  that  her  life  was 
over.  It  had  been  so  hard  to  live  on  at 
home  doing  the  tiresome  duties  without 
the  light  of  that  bright  star  on  the 
horizon — the  thought  of  her  life  with 
him.  She  told  me  that  to  get  away 
from  the  silence  and  the  flavourless  days 
she  had  goife  out  as  a  companion,  but 
always  where  there  were  maids. 

She  said  that  years  had  gone  by  and 
such  posts  were  difficult  to  find.  Her 
friends  had  almost  forgotten  the  tragedy. 
Even  her  own  folks  thought  she  ought 
to  have  got  over  it.  But,  somehow, 
she  couldn’t. 

If  I  had  felt  any  impatience  with  her 
“ladylike”  ways,  it  melted  away  now. 

She  despised  my  five-year  old  coat 
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and  my  little  house  ;  I  knew  she  did  ; 
and  she  found  the  care  of  a  child  tire¬ 
some.  She  knew  nothing  about  broken 
nights,  nor  of  careful  scheming  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

She  had  nice  clothes,  and  plenty  of 
them  ;  she  knew  how  to  put  them  on, 
and  she  was  exceedingly  pretty. 

But  I  realised  that  1  was  a  thousand 
times  richer  than  she,  because,  though 
1  had  paid  the  old  to  gain  the  new,  the 
transaction  had  not  left  me  bankrupt  ; 
for  I  had  John,  and  I  had  a  little  child. 
And  all  that  she  had  was  a  memory. 

But  that  memory  was  in  itself,  and 
quite  apart  from  its  consummation,  a 
precious  gift  of  God.  A  talent  to  be 
traded  with,  not  to  be  buried  in  her  own 
heart. 

Having  once  loved  and  been  beloved, 
she  could  never  unsee,  she  could  never 
unknow  ;  never  be  again  as  she  was 
before  the  experience. 

I  tried  to  tell  her'thht  I  thought  God 
had  a  plan  even  in  this.  That  He  could 
use  her  loneliness  to  help  other  women. 
I  told  her  that  true  love  was  inde¬ 
structible  because  it  was  of  God,  and 
that  she  must  not  try  to  stifle  it,  nor  to 
hoard  it.  She  must  spend  it. 

"  I  would  if  I  could  have  kept  it,”  she 
said  sadly.  “  He  and  I  had  such  high 
ideals,  we  meant  to  do  so  much  for  the 
world.  Now,  I  don’t  seem  to  care.” 

I  listened,  and  I  felt  warm  sympathy 
going  out  to  her  ;  for,  oh,  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  how  desolate  life  would  be  for 
me  without  John. 

A  few  days  after  that  she  went  away, 
and  I  never  heard  any  more  of  her.  1 
often  think  of  her. 

Now,  a  woman  whom  I  had  once  had 
charing,  came  and  asked  me  to  have  her 
young  daughter.  She  had  left  school  a 
year  or  so  and  had  worked  at  the  factory. 
I  knew  the  child  ;  she  was  very  small 
for  fifteen.  The  home  she  came  from 
was  appalling  in  its  outlook.  The  mother 
was  what  is  called  “  smart,”  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  cleanliness  nor  of  honour. 
Yet  she  was  good-humoured,  and  she 
wanted  Isabel  to  come  to  us. 

Well,  Isabel  came,  and  Bunty  fell  in 
love  with  her.  She  told  such  fascinating 
stories  about  cats  ;  could  repeat  yards 
of  verses  she  had  learned  at  school  ;  she 
could  make  daisy-chains  and  little  grass 
baskets,  and  she  even  knew  what  the 
flies  were  thinking  about  when  they 
were  walking  on  the  ceiling,  and  she 
could  sing  like  a  bird. 

She  was  not  refined  like  Winifred,  but 
she  had  far  more  imagination.  She 
loved  reading,  and  I  lent  her  all  the 
suitable  books  in  my  small  library. 

She  was  so  diminutive  that  she  and 
Bunty  were  almost  like  two  children 
together.  1  bathed  them  in  turns  and 
washed  their  hair  and  saw  to  their 
clothes. 

Dear  little  Isabel.  She  looked  really 


pretty  in  her  simple  dresses,  for  she  had 
beautiful  curls,  and  her  face  took  on 
a  certain  roundness  and  her  eyes  a 
gentle  expression. 

Her  unfailing  patience  with  Bunty 
made  me  overlook  much  of  her  inca¬ 
pacity.  As  a  serving-maid  she  was  not 
of  much  use,  for  she  dropped  water  and 
coal  and  grease  on  every  floor,  and  broke 
or  chipped  every  china  article  we  pos¬ 
sessed. 

But  she  was  most  lovable,  and  we  had 
many  happy  days  together  for  just  over 
two  years. 

In  the  meantime,  her  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  left  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Mrs.  Nixon  was  working  in  some 
big  munition  works  and  the  children, 
had  to  fend  for  themselves.  Isabel  went 
once  a  month  to  see  them,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  great  manufacturing  centre 
was  bad  for  her.  She  came  back  flushed 
and  excited  and  full  of  talk  about 
soldier-lads.  I  felt  uneasy,  but  John 
told  me  that  Isabel  was  a  young  woman 
now,  and  that  I  could  not  keep  her  shut 
up  in  a  band-box. 

So,  in  our  work,  I  tried  to  talk  with 
her  about  the  best  kind  of  love.  I  told 
her,  and  lent  her  some  of  the  wholesome 
love-stories  which — thank  Heaven  ! — 
are  still  published.  She  seemed  inte¬ 
rested  and  amused,  but  the  old  affec¬ 
tionate  demeanour  was  gone.  She 
wanted  to  go  out  every  night ;  she 
would  not  come  in  until  late.  She  openly 
defied  me  over  the  matter  of  wearing 
short-sleeved  and  low-necked  blouses 
and  cheap  beads.  I  felt  very  sad  about 
it,  yet  now  and  then  the  old  Isabel  would 
come  back,  and  I  hoped  this  was  a  trying 
phase  which  would  pass  if  I  only  had 
patience. 

One  morning  Isabel  told  me  she  had 
had  a  letter  from  a  boy  she  knew.  He 
was  an  Australian  soldier  ;  he  was  on 
leave  and  was  coming  to  see  her  that 
night — she  mentioned  the  train. 

I  helped  her  to  dress  herself.  She  wore 
a  white  voile  blouse,  I  remember,  and 
she  looked  so  pretty  as  she  set  off  for 
the  station. 

“  Bring  him  up  here,”  I  said,  “  and 
he  shall  have  some  tea,  then  you  can 
go  out ;  but,  Isabel,  my  dear,  I  don’t 
want  you  to  be  late.” 

She  said  "  No,”  and  then  off  she  went. 

At  ten  o’clock  she  had  not  come  back. 
At  eleven  we  were  still  sitting  up.  Then 
John  went  to  look  for  her.  He  walked 
about  with  a  policeman  for  hours,  but 
they  found  no  trace  of  Isabel. 

At  last  he  came  back  and  we  went  to 
bed  ;  but  we  left  the  door  undone  and 
the  gas  on  all  night  in  case  she  should 
come.  The  next  day  we  found  she  had 
been  seen  boarding  a  train  with  an 
Australian  soldier. 

John  went  off  post  haste  to  find  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  merely  laughed 
and  said  Isabel  was  a  high-stepper  and 
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no  mistake  !  She  seemed  surprised  that 
we  were  so  much  worried.  She  said  she 
herself  had  thrown  over  three  boys 
before  she  was  Isabel’s  age  ! 

“  Isabel  takes  after  me,”  she  said. 
“  I  reckon  she’ll  come  home.” 

So  Isabel  did,  as  we  ’  subsequently 
heard.  She  went  to  work  in  the  muni¬ 
tion  factory  with  her  mother,  but  I 
cannot  express  how  sad  and  sick  at 
heart  we  were.  That  little  girl  had 
slept  with  Bunty,  and  there  were  times 
when  we  thought  she  had  such  leanings 
towards  heavenly  things.  She  did  know 
right  from  wrong.  She  loved  beauty  of 
every  kind,  and  she  recognised  the 
highest  when  she  saw  it. 

We  could  not  forget  her.  Bunty  asked 
me  every  day  for  months  when  Isabel 
was  coming  back.  The  neighbours  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair.  They 
shook  their  heads  and  said  they  could 
have  foretold  the  end  of  “  that  girl’s  ” 
career  long  ago  ! 

News  has  a  way  of  spreading,  and  pre¬ 
sently  I  had  fidings  of  Isabel.  I  heard 
that  she  and  her  mother  were  coming 
back  to  our  neighbourhood. 

One  day  I  met  Isabel  in  the  street. 
She  was  going  to  pass  me,  but  I  ran 
after  her. 

She  turned  and  faced  me,  and  I  could 
have  cried,  for  our  merry  little  childish 
Isabel  was  gone,  and  a  woman  with  sad 
eyes  looked  at  me.  All  the  mischief,  all 
the  youthful  sparkle  had  disappeared. 
Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  some  playful 
spaniel  who  had  been  kicked  and  cast 
aside.  She  looked  out  upon  the  world 
half  defiantly — half  reproachfully — our 
poor  Isabel. 

I  asked  her  to  come  and  have  tea  with 
me,  and,  to  my  delight,  she  came.  Of 
her  own  accord  she  told  me  the  sorrowful 
tale,  not  excusing  herself,  nor  speaking 
bitterly  of  anyone. 

“  I  had  my  chance,”  she  said  slowly, 
"  but  I  lost  it.  There’s  lots  worse  off 
than  me,  for  mother  did  let  me  come 
home.  She  says  there’s  heaps  of  other 
girls  just  the  same,  and  that  it’s  no  use 
to  worry.  But  I  seem  as  if  I  shall  never 
feel  right'  again.” 

“  Isabel,”  I  said,  very  gently,  “  do  you 
remember  how  Bunty  broke  the  top  of 
the  sardine  dish  ?  ” 

I  knew  that  she  would,  because  we 
had  so  often  spoken  of  it  in  the  old  days. 
It  happened  once  when  I  went  out,  that 
Bunty  went  to  the  forbidden  china  cup¬ 
board,  knocked  down  the  little  dish  and 
broke  the  cover.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
thing  with  a  fish  for  a  handle,  and  Bunty 
was  in  great  distress  over  it.  Thinking 
to  comfort  her,  Isabel  had  said  :  “  Well, 
we’ll  shut  up  the  cupboard,  and  we  won’t 
tell  mammy  anything  about  it.” 

But  at  this  Bunty  had  cried  louder 
than  ever,  and  ran  to  the  gate  to  see 
whether  I  was  coming.  The  moment 
she  saw  me  she  rushed  down  the  road, 
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screaming  and  trying  to 
say :  “  Baby  broke  the  little 
fish.” 

Now  I  was  very  sorry, 
because  the  "  little  fish  ” 
was  greatly  valued,  and 
also  because  tfie  china 
Cupboard  was  forbidden 
ground  ;  but  angry  I  could 
never  be  with  the  dear 
little  ehild  who  came  to  tell 
me  of  her  disobedience  with 
tears  on  her  cheeks.  I 
saved  money  out  of  the 
house-keeping  and  took 
Bunty  with  me  to  buy 
another.  For  a  long  time 
she  pointed  to  it  as  it 
stood  in  the  china  cupboard, 
and  said  :  Baby  will  never 
break  mammy’s  ’nother 
little  fish.” 

Isabel  smiled. 

"  Have  you  still  got  the 
’nother  little  fish  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Bunty  learnt  her 
lesson.  She  never  goes  to 
the  china  cupboard  now. 
Isabel,  was  I  angry  with 
her  for  breaking  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  you,”  said  Isabel. 
“  Besides,  she  owned  up 
about  it,  and  you  said  she 
had  been  punished  enough.” 

Isabel,  do  you  think 
God  is  more  hard  than  I 
am  ?  ” 

She  listened.  She  was 
always  very  quick  to  catch 
an  idea. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  He 
isn’t  angry,  and  that  I  shall 
get  another  chance  ?  ” 

“  I  just  do  mean  that.” 

Well,  I  asked  mother 
about  it,  and  she  said  God 
would  be  sure  to  punish  me, 
and  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  would  be  visited  on 
the  children,  so  my  little 
baby  will  have  to  suffer — I 
feel  as  though  I  can’t  bear 
that — she’s  such  a  little 
helpless  thing — and  it  isn’t 
her  fault.” 

Isabel,”  I  said,  “  that’s 
only  one  side  of  the  truth. 
That  awful  curse  is  ‘for 
them  that  hate  Me.’  Do  you 
hate  God,  my  dear  ?  ” 

She  said  :  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  ” 
and  looked  at  me  so  wist¬ 
fully  that  I  found  the  ter¬ 
rible  passage  and  read  it  to 
her. 

"  It  means,  Isabel,  that 
we  pass  on  our  wrong-doing 
to  our  children  ;  that  they 
are  born  with  the  same  sort 
of  tendencies  as  ourselves  ; 
but  now  listen  to  this  : 
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'And  showing  mercy  unto  thousands 
of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  My 
commandments.’  The  one  thought  is 
as  true  as  the  other.  Those  who  do 
evil,  and  keep  on  doing  it,  are  making 
it  harder  for  those  who  come  after  them  ; 
hut  those  who  take  sides  with  God  are 
really  and  truly  passing  on  all  that  they 
know  and  learn  of  Him,  down  to  the 
coming  generations.” 

Isabel  nodded. 

i  “  I  think  I  see.  I  asked  mother,  but 
she  has  never  gone  in  much  for  those 
sort  of  things.  She  said  God  made  us 
all  with  wicked  hearts,  and  that  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them.” 

I  was  silent,  for  who  was  I  that  I 
should  have  to  thank  God  for  the  Gospel 
According  to  Mother  ? 

Very  simply  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the 
old  Plan  and  the  old  Remedy  for  sin. 
Then  I  made  up  a  little  bundle  of  baby 
clothes. 

Isabel  still  comes#to.  $ee  me.  We  were 
able  to  help  her  to  a  situation,  but  her 
life  is  an  uphill  climb.  Often  she  is 
discouraged  because  of  the  way.  She 
has  told  me  with  tears  how  hard  it  is 
to  be  good  when  everyone  expects  her 
to  be  bad. 

And  yet  she  is  still  climbing. 

I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  her.  She  has  come  through  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation,  and  she  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  very  sad  and  footsore 
place. 

For,  even  now  that  she  has  turned 
right-about-face  and  is  honestly  deter¬ 
mined  to  walk  the  pilgrim  path,  she  is 
not  finding  it  an  easy  or  a  smooth 
road. 

There  is  many  a  hill  to  be  climbed, 
many  a  dark  corner  to  be  rounded,  and 
many  a  battle  to  be  fought. 

I  fancy  I  know  just  a  little  what  her 
thoughts  must  be.  It  seems  hard  to  her 


that  though  she  has  acknowledged  her 
fault,  though  she  is  really  trying  to  make 
amends,  some  of  the  consequences  of 
her  old  mistake  keep  on  cropping  up  in 
unexpected  places. 

They  are  like  the  seeds  of  some  old 
plant.  You  may  root  it  up,  and  yet 
some  little  seedlings  will  appear  again 
and  again,  and  must  in  their  turn  be 
expelled  or  the  mischief  will  but  increase. 

Perhaps  it  almost  seems  to  her  some¬ 
times  as  though  God  were  not  fair  to 
her.  As  though  He  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  her  very  real  repentance,  and 
then  have  cried  “  quits.” 

This  is  a  very  natural  thought,  and  it 
is  always  so  truly  wise  to  be  perfectly 
honest  with  the  One  into  Whose  hands 
we  have  placed  all  our  affairs. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  He  knows 
our  thoughts,  even  before  they  take 
shape  in  our  brain,  but  that  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  voluntarily  laying 
bare  to  Him  the  ideas  and  notions  which 
perplex  and  worry  even  the  honest  heart. 

Why  is  it  so  hard  to  “  make  good  ”  ? 

If  it  were  an  easy  matter,  should  we 
not  begin  to  think  lightly  of  sin  ? 
Should  we  not  begin  to  fancy  that  turn¬ 
ing  aside  from  the  right  was  not  such  a 
very  terrible  thing  after  all  ?  That  “  just 
one  little  slip  ”  was  not  a  very  serious 
matter  ?  If  we  had  merely  to  feel  a 
little  sorrow,  a  little  dismay,  and  then 
to  step  out  gaily  on  the  smiling  highway 
again,  I  think  in  our  poor  human  minds 
we  could  never,  never  realise  how  sin 
looks  to  God. 

God  is  not  “rubbing  it  in”  when  He 
lets  this  child  find  it  hard  to  make  good. 
He  is  teaching  her  to  hate  the  thing 
which  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  His 
universe. 

Just  as  a  wise  doctor  teaches  his 
students  to  hate  and  to  combat  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  so  the  great 


Physician  is  teaching  her  to  give  sin  no 
second  chance. 

I  know  that  the  thing  which  has 
seemed  to  her  the  most  unfair  and  the 
most  unjust  is  the  attitude  of  her  fellow- 
pilgrims.  Some  of  them  are  not  prepared 
to  believe  in  her  at  all.  Others  say  that 
they  hope  her  repentance  is  genuine. 
While  yet  others  watch  her  carefully, 
seeming  almost  anxious  to  detect  a 
faltering  step. 

“  Try  to  forgive  them,”  I  said  to  her 
one  day  ;  “  if  they  refuse  to  work  with 
you,  or  if  they  do  not  care  to  be  seen  in 
your  company,  and  if  they  misconstrue 
what  is  purely  the  brightness  of  youth 
into  the  flippancy  which  once  led  you 
astray. 

“  Try  to  remember  that  you  are  play¬ 
ing  to  an  audience  of  One,  and  if  that 
One  applauds,  you  can  afford  to  let  all 
the  world  go  by.  Then  the  wonder 
which  you  will  presently  find  out  is  this  : 
that  the  world  will  not  all  go  by.  One 
by  one  your  own  will  come  to  you,  cn 
human  feet,  touching  you  with  warm 
human  hands,  telling  you  with  human 
lips  that  they  love  you  and  want  to  be 
with  you. 

“  God  knows  what  every  soul  needs 
and  craves  for.  He  realises  how  sad  and 
how  sick  at  heart  you  have  been,  and  I 
think  He  would  have  me  say  just  here 
that  no  case  is  really  hopeless,  for  when 
you  have  come  to  an  end  of  yourself, 
you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  Him. 

“  Hagar  found  out  that  ;  so  did 
Ruth  ;  and  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and 
many  others.” 

“  And  what  of  a  certain  eleven 

Who  waiting  in  sorrow'' s  sad 
dearth 

Found  out  that  a  suburb  of 
Heaven 

Was  close  to  the  end  of  the 
e a  i-th  ?  ” 
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Mrs.  Todd,  with  but  scant  interest  or 
approval;  "  She  ain’t  a  member  o’ 
our  family.” 

“I  thought  you  said  she  resembled 
Cousin  Pa’lina  Bowden  about  the  fore¬ 
head,”  suggested  Mrs.  Blackett. 

“  Well,  she  don’t,”  answered  Mrs. 
Todd  impatiently.  "  I  ain’t  one  that’s 
ord’narily  mistaken  about  family  like¬ 
nesses,  and  she  didn’t  seem  to  meet  with 
friends,  so  I  went  square  up  to  her. 
'  I  expect  you’re  a  Bowden  by  your 
looks,’  says  I.  '  Yes,  I  take  it  you’re 
one  o’  the  Bowdens.’  ‘  Lor’,  no,’  says 
she.  ‘  Dennett  was  my  maiden  name, 
but  I  married  a  Bowden  for  my  first 
husband.  I  thought  I’d  came  an’  just 
see  what  was  a-goin’  on’  ! 

Mrs.  Blackett  laughed  heartily. 

“  I’m  goin’  to  remember  to  tell 
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William  o’  that,”  she  said.  “  There, 
Almiry,  the  only  thing  that’s  troubled 
me  all  this  day  is  to  think  how  William 
would  have  enjoyed  it.  I  do  so  wish 
William  had  been  there.” 

“  I  sort  of  wish  he  had,  myself,”  said 
Mrs.  Todd  frankly. 

“  There  wa’n’t  many  old  folks  there, 
somehow,”  said  Mrs, -Blackett,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  "  There 
ain’t  so  many  to  come  as  there  used  to 
be,  I’m  aware,  but  I  expected  to  see 
more.” 

“  I  thought  they  turned  out  pretty 
well,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it ; 
why,  everybody  was  sayin’  so  an’ 
feelin’  gratified,”  answered  Mrs.  Todd 
hastily  with  pleasing  unconsciousness  ; 
then  I  saw  the  quick  colour  flash  into 
her  cheek,  and  presently  she  made  some 
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excuse  to  turn  and  steal  an  anxious 
look  at  her  mother.  Mrs.  Blackett  was 
smiling  and  thinking  about  her  happy 
day,  though  she  began  to  look  a  little 
tired.  Neither  of  my  companions  was 
troubled  by  her  burden  of  years.  I 
hoped  in  my  heart  that  I  might  be  like 
them  as  I  lived  on  into  age,  and  then 
smiled  to  think  that  I  too  was  no  longer 
very  young.  So  we  always  keep  the 
same  hearts,  though  our  outer  framework 
fails  and  shows  the  touch  Of  time. 

"  ’Twas  pretty  when  they  sang  the 
hymn,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Blackett 
at  supper-time,  with  real  enthusiasm. 
“  There  was  such  plenty  of  men’s  voices  ; 
where  I  sat  it  did  sound  beautiful.” 

Next  month  we  shall  publish  the  final 
instalment  of  this  story. 
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Somebody  has  said  that  131a §teat@dl  Saa  J^ia^SCtafel  PartfcialtiTS  study  they  make  for  us  and 


there  is  a  book  in  each  of 
us  if  we  only  care  to  write 
it.  Perhaps  the  right  com¬ 
ment  on  that  is,  “  Yes, 
there  may  be  a  book  in  each  of  us,  but 
the  trouble  is  to  write  it.” 

'It  is  curious  how  people  refuse  to  sit 
down  and  write,  how  irksome  they  find 
the  task,  and  this  applies  even  to  people 
who  write  very  easily  and  very  well. 
Nay,  it  applies  to  authors  of  great 
standing,  and  possibly  it  explains  why 
authors  who  are  of  less  standing  take  to 
the  typewriter  instead  of  writing  with  a 
pen. 

An  Affair  of  Common 
Interest. 

The  whole  situation  is  that  we  are  all 
interested  in  authorship,  in  the  way  it  is 
done,  even  if  we  cannot  do  it  ourselves, 
and  so  there  is  a  desire  to  know  how  it  is 
done.  Perhaps  one  like  myself,  who  has 
known  many  authors  intimately,  might, 
in  a  welcome  enough  way,  take  outsiders 
where  they  will  see  the  methods,  and 
they  are  various  and  different,  in  which 
English  writers,  or  at  all  events  some 
of  them,  create  their  books. 

We  shall  be  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  so 
many  literary  workshops,  there  to  view 
the  progressive  labour  which  goes  on,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
illustrious  living  English  writer,  Thomas 
Hardy.  True,  he  writes  no  more,  except 
a  little  verse,  but  then  he  did  write  a 
great  deal  and  to  great  purpose,  and  if 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  his 
manuscripts  they  would  tell  you  all 
that  is  necessary  to  know  about  his 
methods  of  work. 

Novels  which  are  English 
Literature. 

If,  however,  you  were  to  ask  him  how 
he  wrote  his  Wessex  Novels,  or  his  great 
poem,  "  The  Dynasts,”  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  say,  if  he  said  anything  at  all, 
that  he  scarcely  knew.  Simply  the 
seed  came  to  him,  it  grew  in  his  mind 
and  imagination,  and  eventually  passed 
into  beautiful  manuscripts,  on  large 
sheets,  such  as  the  Victorian  novelists 
used,  because  the  change  which  type¬ 
writing  brought  in  authorship  had  not 
then  arrived. 

If  you  were  an  editor,  and  were  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  get  a  poem  from 
Thomas  Hardy,  it  would  probably  be 
in  typescript,  done  from  ;  the  final 
manuscript,  in  his  still  clear,  vigorous, 
artistic  handwriting.  Though  he  is  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  therefore 
home-keeping  to  Manx  Gate,  beside 
Dorchester,  in  the  heart  of  Wessex,  he 
is,  in  the  familiar  and  eloquent  phrase 
of  our  national  game,  eminently  "  Not 
out.” 

Sometimes  a  famous  writer  has  to  ask 
himself  the  difficult  question,  "  What 
can  I  do  with  my  manuscripts  ?  ” 
George  Meredith  gave  several  of  his  to 
the  faithful  man-servant  who  looked 
after  him  at  his  modest  house  near 
Boxhill,  in  Surrey.  It  was  a  valuable 
testimony  of  gratitude,  because  the 
manuscript  of  a  Meredith  story  or 
poem  is  worth  a  good  deal.  “  But,” 
said  a  friend  of  Meredith,  discussing  the 
question,  “  I  think  that,  apart  from  a 
characteristic  desire  to  be  generous  to 
his  man,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  his  manuscripts.” 

A  Problem  for  all 
Great  Writers. 

There  you  have  a  problem  which  must 
have  faced  Stevenson,  as  it  will  be  facing 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Sir  James  Barrie,  and  other  writers  cast 
for  an  enduring  place  in  out  literature. 
Thomas  Hardy,  his  friends  have  under¬ 
stood,  mostly  settled  his  problem  by 
gifting  manuscripts  to  our  chief  libraries 
and  universities,  including  that  of 
Aberdeen,  which  was  the  first  to  confer 
an  honorary  degree  upon  him.  Possibly, 
too,  the  King,  a  personal  admirer  of 
Hardy,  has  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his 
novels,  and  it  may  be  that  of  The 
Trumpet  Major,  a  favourite  story  with 
him.  It  is  certain  that  the  manuscript 
of  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  will,  as  a 
real  treasure  of  literature,  be  safe  for  all 
time. 

When  one  gossips  like  this  about 
precious  manuscripts  of  our  time  and 
their  disposition,  one  is  thinking  of  the 
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for  posterity  in  the  working 
ways  of  their  authors.  They 
all  differ  in  their  procedure, 
they  all  follow  the  art  and 
craft  of  writing  in  contrasting  manners, 
but  if  we  had  from  any  one  of  them  the 
complete  successive  script  of  a  single 
book,  we  should  see  just  how,  stage  by 
stage,  it  came  to  be  built. 

A  Manuscript  of  Millions 
of  Words. 

No  doubt  the  outstanding  biography 
of  our  day  has  been  John,  Viscount 
Morley’s  Gladstone,  certainly  in  its 
sweep  of  circulation.  If  we  could  only 
study  that  long  manuscript — for  it  made 
three  stout  volumes — we  should  have 
a  complete  lesson  in  John  Morley’s 
methods  as  an  author.  It  will  be  among 
his  papers,  unless  he  gave  it  to  the 
Gladstone  family,  who  commissioned 
him  to  write  the  Life,  and  in  either  case 
it  may  eventually  meet  the  public  eye. 

Anthony  Trollope  made  no  secret  ol 
the  plans  on  which  he  campaigned  with 
his  pen,  and  the  text  of  them  was 
application  ;  being,  as  he  was  wont  to 
express  it,  glued  to  a  chair  and  a  desk 
by  a  tough  piece  of  shoemaker’s  wax. 
He  was  a  Post-office  official,  and  as  that 
meant  much  travelling,  he  learned  to 
write  comfortably  in  trains  and  hotel 
rooms,  with  “  bagmen  ”  buzzing  about 
him  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 

Somebody  once  said  that  Trollope 
could  write  standing  on  his  head,  but 
was  the  effort  worth  the  likely  result  ? 
This  was  a  gibe  at  the  rather  ordinary 
texture  of  most  of  his  prose  and  the 
common  run  of  most  of  his  plots.  If 
he  could  call  back  on  us  to-day  he  would 
have  a  revenge,  for  there  has  been  a 
distinct  revival  in  his  novels,  especially 
the  Barchester  group.  And  then  we 
could  ask  for  his  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
see  how  he  wrote  and  corrected  while  he 
travelled  on  Her  Majesty’s  service  at  Her 
Majesty’s  expense,  because  he  was  a 
Victorian  in  time  and  temperament. 

Joseph  Conrad  and 
his  Romances. 

About  another,  bigger  novelist,  Joseph 
Conrad,  who  died  recently,  we  have  all 
the  light  which  manuscripts  can  give, 
for  his  have,  in  many  cases,  become  the 
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property  of  others.  One  American  col¬ 
lector  made  a  speciality  of  them,  and 
there  are  some  having  associations  to 
which  personal  romance  almost  attaches. 

Take  that  of  his  story  Almaycr’s 
Folly,  always  one  of  his  best  works, 
and  remember  that  it  was  cadged  round 
the  London  publishers  until  its  edges 
must  have  become  dog-eared.  Or  take 
that  of  The  Rescue,  which  Conrad, 
with  literary  success  still  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  contracted  to  write  for  his  friend, 
the  late  William  Heinemann.  He  did 
half  of  it,  then  came  to  a  stop,  for  he 
could  do  no  more,  and  the  contract  was 
cancelled. 

A  score  of  years  later  he  took  up  this 
half-finished  manuscript,  went  on  with 
it  easily,  and  duly  completed  it.  There 
is  one  man  in  London  who  knows  just 
where  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  divides 
this  romantic  Conrad  manuscript,  and 
perhaps  he  and  Mrs.  Conrad,  the  devoted 
and  gifted  wife  eft  the  novelist,  are  the 
only  people  who  do  know. 

No  man’s  written  word  on  paper  could 
be  more  characteristic  of  him  than 
Conrad’s  was,  and  we  shall  always  have 
his  personality  well  reflected  in  his 
manuscripts.  They  are  full  of  excur¬ 
sions  without  alarums,  of  up-strokes  and 
down-strokes  and  flourishes,  but  ever 
they  are  seeking  the  harbour  of  perfect 
expression. 

A  Master  Writer 
and  his  Charts. 

You  can  figure  Conrad  leaning  over 
them  as  if  they  were  so;  many  charts  of 
the  Seven  Seas,  which  he  so  often  sailed. 
He  lifts  himself  now  and  then  to  pace 
an  imaginary  quarter-deck,  and  to  look 
out  on  the  literary  ocean,  questing  the 
weather.  Watch  the  play  of  his  hands, 
the  shining  or  clouding  of  his  eyes,  his 
restless  movements  like  a  caged  lien. 

For  those  who  can  read  the  dream 
behind  the  business  of  a  manuscript, 
all  this  personality  is  preserved  in 
Conrad’s  treasure  of  manuscripts.  Be¬ 
ing  of  the  old  classic  pattern  of  author, 
he  had  to  write  with  his  hand,  like  Hardy 
and  Meredith  and  Morley,  if  he  wished 
to  express  himself  in  his  art  and  his  art 
in  himself.  But  gout  troubled  him,  took 
a.  particular  affection  for  his  writing 
hand,  and  in  his  later  years  this  caused 
him  to  try  dictation  in  the  preparation 
of  his  material. 

When  he.  was  engaged  upon  a  big  novel 
like  the  one  upon  the  Napoleonic  times, 
which  he  has  left  unfinished,  he  attacked 
it  in  divers  ways,  by  pen  and  by  voice 
to  a  secretary.  He  would  speak  a  part, 
have  it  typed,  re-speak  it,  and  so  on, 
until  he  got  where  he  wanted  with  what 
he  wanted  to  say. 

If  he  had  difficulty,  at  a  particular 
sitting,  with  one  chapter  of  a  book,  he 
would  take  up  another,  so  that  altogether 
his  scheme  of  labour  was  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous.  His  script  and  typescript  proclaim 


that  very  emphatically,  but  if,  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  make  hard  reading,  they 
stand,  by  virtue  of  that,  for  the  majestic 
prose  which  we  associate  with  Conrad’s 
novels  and  the  permanency  of  print. 

His  severity  with  what  he  wrote  was 
unremitting,  and  in  that  he  is  resembled 
by  Mr.  George  Moore,  whose  manuscripts 
and  proofs  are  monuments  of  his  demand 
for  the  perfect.  Several  of  his  novels 
had  a  high  vogue  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  most  men  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  them  wrapped  in  that 
laurel.  Not  Mr.  Moore  though,  for  in 
recent  years  he  has  practically  re-written 
them,  and  he  has  done  the  same  with 
most  of  his  books. 

The  Colour  of  First 
Impressions. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
whom  we  knew  as  a  novelist,  a  historian, 
and  an  Irish  leader,  much  valued  the 
near  human  appeal  that  a  virgin 
manuscript  may  have,  for,  said  he,  in  a 
private  talk  on  one  occasion,  "  Do  not 
revise  too  extensively,  because  a  little 
unevenness  means  grip,  and  the  other 
qualities  which  get  and  hold  a  reader.” 
There,  perhaps,  hespokeoutof  histraining 
as  a  journalist,  because  a  man  who  has 
been  a  journalist  and  then  becomes  an 
author  never  gets  away  from,  and  never 
tries  to  get  away  from  the  early  training 
of  Fleet  Street,  which  demands  rapidity 
as  well  as  quality. 

We  travel,  generally,  in  our  exploration 
of  the  Sea  of  Manuscript  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  past,  and  now,  every  man 
is  his  own  author,  and  every  woman, 
because  there  is  no  one  way  only  of 
writing  books.  Most  novelists,  if  you 
ask  them  about  their  way,  will  answer, 
"  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  one.” 
But  when  they  begin  to  sit  down  and 
think  they  discover  that  of  course  they 
have,  or  may  be  several  ways,  because 
there  is  wisdom  in  a  remark  which 
Miss  Clemence  Dane  has  made  that  every 
book  needs  to  be  approached  in  a 
different  way  and  written  in  a  different 
way. 

An  Essayist  who 
Finds  his  Way. 

We  all  know  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  as  one  of 
our  most  delightful  essayists,  a  man 
whose  books  sell,  in  the  popular  phrase, 
"  like  hot  buns,”  and  you  would  think, 
if  you  are  an  amateur  in  literary  matters, 
that  he  had  a  deliberate  long-worked- 
out  system  of  writing.  What  he  will 
say  to  you,  however,  is  that  he  just  sits 
down  and  writes,  and  he  will  say,  about 
the  novels  of  which  he  has  been  the 
author,  that  he  has  never  thought  of 
himself  as  a  novelist,  and  that  when  he 
tackles  the  kind  of  book  which  is  all  the 
novel  he  can  do,  he  lives  entirely  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Mostly  our  best  writers  confine 
themselves  to  the  pen,  and  are  content 
to  hand  over  their  manuscripts  to  be 
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typed  when  they  have  finished  with 
them,  because  nowadays  an  author 
generally  makes  his  final  revisions  on 
typescripts,  not,  as  in  the  old  days,  on 
the  proof  sent  to  him  by  his  editor  or 
his  publisher. 

Byron,  as.  we  know,  was  a  terrific  man 
for  proofs,  and  would  eat  up  half-a-dozen 
successive  sets  before  he  had  got  a  book 
into  the  shape  which  he  liked  it  to  be  in. 
Scott  did  not  revise  nearly  so  much, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  to-day 
in  the  rather  solid  slabs  which  we  can 
often  meet  in  his  very  best  novels 

The  Pen  to  the 
Typewriter. 

It  has  been  a  great  boon  for  publishers, 
the  typewriter,  because  it  has  eliminated 
much  of  the  heavy  correcting  which  used 
to  go  on  with  authors.  Moreover,  in  our 
time,  a  publisher,  when  he  makes  an 
agreement  with  an  author  for  a  book, 
will  stipulate  that  after  such  and  such  an 
expense  for  corrections,  the  author  must 
become  responsible  for  them. 

Another  result  of  the  universal  typing 
of  manuscripts  is  that  writers,  when  they 
so  like,  can  preserve  them  unharmed  for 
a  future  generation  if  that  generation 
should  happen  to  be  interested  in  them. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  all  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  beginning  with  The  Old  Wive’s 
Tale,  and  so  has  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
so  have  other  writers  whom  one  could 
mention.  Nobody  has  seen  any  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  manuscripts  on  the  market, 
and  the  same  applies  to  Barrie’s. 

The  Chances  of 
the  Future. 

What  eventually  will  become  of 
the  maunscripts  of  cur  really  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary  authors  ?  Who 
knows  ?  But  there  are  many  people 
who  will  care,  because  Americans, 
especially,  are  always  snapping  up 
notable  manuscripts  that  come  into 
catalogues.  Most  of  Conrad’s  were  sold 
to  America  during  his  life-time,  and 
in  America  they  are  likely  to  remain, 
gathering  value  every  year  that  passes 
by  them.  There  is  something  of  value 
in  the  direct  contact  of  an  author 
and  the  paper  on  which  he  writes, 
which  only  a  pen  can  give.  And 
artistically  there  is  also  something  in  it. 
Even  the  most  famous  authors  will 
probably  say,  with  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
that  the  old-fashioned  nib  has  a'  clear-cut 
directness  of  expression  which  is  wanting 
even  in  the  best  fountain-pen. 

Possibly  the  constant  dipping  helps 
the  flow  of  personality,  keeps  it  more 
distinctive  in  the  written  word  on  paper. 
Anyhow,  novelists  to  whom  this  dcctrinc 
will  seem  most  good,  are  likely  to  be 
novelists  who  will  say  they  could 
not  dictate  to  save  their  lives. 

One  charming  English  novelist,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  could  dictate  to  save 
his  life,  said  he  thought  he  could  do  it 
for  that  reason,  but  for  no  other. 


Drawn  by  C.  J.  Vine . 
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Do  you  want  a 
Good  Laugh  ? 

Do  you  want  a  good  laugh  ?  Of  course 
you  do.  Who  does  not,  after  the  rainy 
summer  that  is  past,  and  the  dark  days 
that  are  present  ?  We  all  need  some¬ 
thing  cheery,  and  Mr.  Thomas  gives  us 
that  in  his  new  book  Rain  and  Shine. 
There  are  253  pages  in  this  wonderfully 
cheap  half-crown’s-worth.  Every  page 
with  a  laugh  in  it.  Every  paragraph 
with  a  tit-bit  of  humour.  Little  items 
of  description  and  allusion  that  make 
one  wonder  however  the  author’s  eye 
could  see  such  comicalities.  It  is 
Dickens  out-Dickensed  —  Dickens  up- 
to-date  ;  and  yet  vulgarity  is  absent. 
All  the  characters  and  scenes  are 
perfectly  natural,  but  oh,  so  funny. 
The  volume  contains  fifty-two  of  these 
humorous  stories.  For  fireside  reading 
they  are  just  right.  One  would  not 
dare  to  read  them  in  travelling — the 
smile  would  never  come  off.  It  would 
be  awkward  to  laugh  in  the  company  of 
fellow-passengers,  and  difficult  to  prevent 
one’s  doing  so.  For  reciting  or  reading 
at  entertainments  the  book  is  a  mine  of 
wealth.  Also,  it  is  just  the  Christmas 
gift  book  for  anyone  who  loves  a  good 
laugh.  Rain  and  Shine,  by  F.  W. 
Thomas,  author  of  Extra  Turns,  Satur¬ 
day  Nights,  Merry -go-Round,  etc.  Price 
25.  6 d.  net.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
Ltd.,  24,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

A  Little  Book 

of  Cheer. 

A  delightful  little  book  has  just  been 
published  containing  the  shorter  poems 
of  the  late  Canon  Langbridge.  This 
would  make  an  ideal  Christmas  present 
lor  an  invalid,  or  anyone  who  is  not 
able  to  read  much  at  a  time,  as  many 
of  the  poems  included  are  quite  tiny  ; 
but  all  are  delightfully  unhackneyed  and 
refreshing.  The  Shorter  Poems  of 
Frederick  Langbridge,  published  at 
the  offices  of  this  magazine,  price  2S.  6 d: 
net. 

“  The  Life  of  FI  orence 
Barclay.” 

No  more  delightful  book  could  be 
given  a  girl  or  woman  than  the  Life 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Barclay,  author  of 
The  Rosary.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  Ltd.,  have  brought  out  a  cheap 
edition  at  2s.  6 d.  net. 


A  New  Book  by 
Maude  Royden. 

The  many  who  are  interested  in  Miss 
Royden’s  writings  will  note  with 
pleasure  that  a  new  book  by  her  has 
just  been  published.  This  is  entitled 
Christ  Triumphant,  and  it  is  published 
by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Ltd., 
price  35.  61 i. 

Contributions  of 
the  Great. 

Rosemary  is  the  very  apt  title  of  a 
book  that  has  been  published  in  aid  of 
the  “  Not-Forgotten  Association.”  It 
contains  contributions  by  more  than 
20  famous  writers,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  21  camera  portraits.  The  book 
has  been  collected  and  compiled  by 
F.  de  Burgh  and  Walter  Stoneman,  and 
makes  a  truly  handsome  volume.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  100,  Southwark 
Street,  London,  price  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

An  Attractive  Book 
for  a  Child. 

If  you  are  wanting  a  bright  book  for 
a  little  girl,  give  her  Betty’s  Garden, 
by  Emily  Yeo.  This  is  just  right  for 
the  little  person  who  can  read  to  herself, 
and  the  little  stories  in  rhyme,  together 
with  the  pretty  coloured  pictures,  will 
keep  a  child  happy  for  a  long  while. 
The  gaily-coloured  cover  is  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  book.  Betty’s  Garden 
is  published  at  the  offices,  of  this 
magazine,  price  35.  6 d.  net 

A  Book  for  the 
Little  People. 

The  Snow  Man  and  Other  Tales  is 
the  title  of  an  attractive  picture-book 
written  and  illustrated  by  Gladys  Peto. 
This  is  full  of  pretty  stories,  rhymes  and 
pictures  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  any 
happy  little  recipient.  Other  books, 
equally  delightful  by  the  same  artist 
are  Daphne  and  the  Fairies  and  Joan’s 
Visit  to  Toyland.  Published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
price  25.  net  each. 

A  Useful  Book  for 
Reference. 

Such  is  the  book  entitled  Careers 
and  Vocational  Training.  As  its 
title  suggests,  it  is  a  guide  to  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  occupations  of  educated  women 
and  girls,  and  it  deals  in  detail  with  a 
large  number  of  branches  of  work.  The 
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book  will  be  valuable  to  any  who  want 
information  as  to  the  openings  in  various 
professions.  Published  by  the  Central 
Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women, 
54,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  price  3s.  6d. 

Another  Book  by 
Cecil  Adair. 

Admirers  of  Cecil  Adair’s  work  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  she_  has 
written  another  book.  Silver  Star 
Dust  is  the  pretty  title  of  this.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Paul,  8, 
Endsleigh  Gardens,  W.C.  1,  price  7 s.  6 d. 

Little  Letters 
to  You. 

A  charming  series  of  letters,  by  Con¬ 
stance  Enne,  written  by  a  young  mother 
to  her  only  daughter.  They  begin  before 
she  arrives,  and  continue,  at  intervals, 
till  her  wedding  day.  Of  course  there  is 
a  story  in  the  Letters,  and  it  is  very 
tenderly  told  ;  but  there  is  much  more 
besides.  A  book  we  can  thoroughly 
recommend.  Published  by  the  National 
Sunday  School  Union,  57,  Ludgate  Hill, 
E.C.,  price  2s.  6 d.  net. 

For  Sunday-school 
Teachers. 

Paths  to  Power  in  the  Religious 
Education  of  the  Young  is  the  fifth 
volume  in  the  series  “  Every  Teacher’s 
Library,”  a  series  which  every  Sunday-  . 
school  teacher  will  find  of  value.  This 
fifth  volume  is  by  no  means  the  least 
practical  of  the  series.  It  is  by  Prof. 
Robert  Corkey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  the 
price  is  2s.  6 d.  net. 

“  A  Successful  Cradle 
Roll  System.” 

This  is  a  book  whose  title  describes 
its  purport.  It  deals  very  concisely  with 
a  subj  ect  that  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is.  The  book  is  written 
by  Maude  H.  Fletcher.  Price  2s.  net. 

The  Problem  of 
the  Boy. 

Those  whose  work  lies  among  boys 
will  find  a  little  booklet.  Winning  the 
Boys,  by  Edward  Cooke,  of  real  value. 
In  a  small  space  it  deals  in  a  practical 
manner  with  the  special  difficulties  and 
opportunities  that  this  work  gives. 
Price  6 d.  net. 

These  three  books  are  also  published 
by  the  National  Sunday-school  Union, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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When  the  Christmas  party  is  given  at 
home,  the  question  of  decorating  the 
drawing-room  becomes  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  since  the  existing  furbish- 
ments  call  for  but  little  augmentation 
in  order  to  create  a  suitably  cheerful 
setting.  But  when,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  it  is  a  matter  of  rendering  party¬ 
like  the  hall  that  is  being  hired  on  the 
co-operative  system  by  two  or  three 
mothers  of  the  neighbourhood,  then  it 
really  demands  all  the  resource  and 
ingenuity  at  one’s  disposal  to  convert 
the  barn-like  structure  into  something 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  jollity  at  which  one 
is  aiming. 

To  Make  a  Hell  Look 
Home-like. 

With  domestic  conditions  rendering  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  entertain  on  a 
large  scale  in  one’s  own  home,  this  plan 
of  sharing  expenses  in  hiring  a  public 
hall  for  the  Christmas  festivities  is 
steadily  gaining  ground,  and  it  is  no  bad 
plan  to  expend  a  little  money  on  decora¬ 
tions  which  will  do  duty  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  fact,  I  can  imagine  that  a 
woman  gifted  with  a  certain  organising 
ability  might,  with  profit  to  herself  and 
with  the  gratitude  of  her  neighbours, 
turn  herself  into  a  sort  of  central  loan¬ 
ing  agency  for  bunting  and  flags,  to 
say  nothing  of  Chinese  lanterns  and 
streamers  for  the  electric  light. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of 
organising  dates  for  the  circulating 
Christmas-tree,  an  institution  which  on 
the  score  of 
economy  com¬ 
mends  itself 
greatly  to  the 
thrifty  -  minded 
in  our  midst, 
should  have  no 
difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the 
dates  for  the 
loan  of  the  rest 
of  the  party 
paraphernalia. 

To  Fireproof 
Cotton-wool. 

Let  me  first 
embark  on  my 
counsels  by 
giving  you  a 
really  valuable 
tip,  namely,  a 
recipe  for  the 
fireproofing  of 
cotton-wool.  It 
is  hampering  in 
the  extreme  to 
be  obliged  to 
leave  this  essen¬ 
tial  accessory 


out  of  one’s  decorating  calculations 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  yet  one 
would  not  feel  justified  in  including 
it  in  any  but  a  safeguarded  condition. 
But  you  can  practically  rule  out  danger 
by.  unwinding  the  roll  of  cotton-wool, 
when  you  bring  it  home,  laying  it  as  flat 
as  possible  in  a  zinc  bath  and  pouring 
over  it  a  solution  of  alum  and  water. 
Half  a  pound  of  alum  is  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  in  order  that  the 
wool  may  be  saturated  in  every  particle, 
it  is  as  well  to  leave  it  in  soak  for  an 
entire  day. 

When  you  come  to  the  drying  of  the 
wool,  you  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
tear  it  in  the  process,  so  when  you  have 
gently  pressed  out  as  much  moisture  as 
possible,  the  best  plan  is  to  hang  it  up 
in  some  warmish  place  and  put  a  tub 
below  it  to  catch  the  drips.  You  can 
then  set  to  work  to  fashion  it  into 
decorations  with  a  clear  conscience. 

If  Holly  should 
be  Dear. 

With  holly  and  mistletoe  at  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  at  which  they  stood  last 
Christmas,  it  would  be  inadvisable  for 
me  to  counsel  its  lavish  use  for  a  big 
reception-room  such  as  we  are  con¬ 
sidering.  Yet  garlands  we  must  have  if 
its  pristine  bareness  is  to  be  redeemed. 
So  our  best  plan  will  be  to  invest  in 
ready-made  trails  of  imitation  foliage 
such  as  are  now  sold  by  the  foot,  inter¬ 
spersing  these  at  intervals  with  a  few 
sprays  and  berries  of  the  real  thing.  I 


have  no  great  fondness  for  imitating 
Nature  in  this  connection,  but  needs 
must  when  prices  drive. 

When  you  have  arranged  your  green 
garlands  round  the  walls  (if  the  hall  is 
lofty  you  can  give  it  a  more  cosy  aspect 
by  bringing  the  decorations  down  to  a 
distance  of  seven  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground),  you  will  want  some  hanging 
ornaments  to  punctuate  the  festoonings, 
and  for  this  I  would  counsel  the  use  of 
those  large  paper  bells  which  are  sold 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  gay  crimson 
and  orange  tints. 

If  you  have  a  child  at  the  kindergarten 
stage,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have 
learnt  how  to  cut  these  out  of  sheets  of 
coloured  paper,  and  how  also  to  fashion 
those  lengths  of  open-work  cut  paper 
that  are  so  useful  at  these  times  in 
creating  the  gay  carnival  note.  An 
alternative  to  the  bells  would  be  shields 
cut  from  cardboard,  and  adorned  with 
pictures  of  Santa  Claus  or  his  elves, 
taken  from  cards  or  periodicals. 

Banners  will  Help 
tc  Beautify. 

It  will  depend  very  much  on  the  hall 
how  much  meed  of  ornament  you  will 
feel  bound  to  confer  upon  its  walls.  If 
it  is  very  lacking  in  gaiety  of  tint,  then 
you  will  find  that  lengths  of  green-and- 
crimson  butter-muslin  arranged  in  float¬ 
ing  banner-form  at  intervals  will  do 
great  work  in  transforming  the  general 
appearance.  Run  a  cheap  wooden  rod 
into  a  hem  at  the  top  of  the  muslin,  hang 
this  up  by  means 
of  a  coloured 
string  tied  to 
either  end  of  the 
rod,  and  cut  up 
the  base  of  the 
muslin  to  the 
extent  of  about 
a  foot  into  a 
series  of  V- 
shaped  ribbons. 
To  correct  the 
lightness  of  the 
material,  knot  a 
large  glass  bead 
at  the  bottom  of 
each. 

It  is  unlikely 
that  your  hall 
wall  be  lighted 
with  any  good 
colour  effect,  so 
for  the  shading 
of  the  bulbs  I 
would  advise  the 
purchase  of 
several  dozen 
Chinese  lanterns 
of  the  cheapest 
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variety,  using  these  hung  on  strings 
right  across  the  hall  as  well  as  over  the 
fight  fitments.  Spherical  paper  shades, 
that  unfold  from  a  flat  half -moon  into  a 
complete  ball  of  corrugated  paper,  are 
cheap  and  effective  for  the  purpose  also. 

Glass  Balls  can 
Look  Jolly. 

If  you  are  to  avoid  the  school-treat 
effect  of  your  supper-tables,  you  will 
have  to  think  out  your  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion  very  carefully.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  more  colour  into  them  than 
would  be  the  case  if  you  were  entertain¬ 
ing  at  home.  A  combination  of  orange 
and  green  would  be  effective,  so  would 
one  of  red,  white,  and  purple.  Here, 
again,  it  is  advisable  to  think  out  some 
alternative  to  floral  decoration,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  suggest  for  the 
centre  of  each  little  table  (this  is  jollier 
than-setting  the  children  to  one  long  one, 
and  gives  them  a  much  greater  sense  of 
grown-uppishness)  a  bowl  in  which  are 
set  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  little 
coloured  glass  balls  that  are  obtainable 
just  now  in  any  of  the  penny-bazaars. 
Each  hostess  could  make  herself  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  along  her  share  of  suit¬ 


able  bowls,  and'  enough  silver  Sand  to 
fill  these  to  a  height  at  which  a  layer  of 
the  balls  will  make  a  brave  display. 

With  this  as  a  centrepiece  you  can 
work  out  any  number  of  pretty  effects. 
One  would  be  to  place  the  bowk  in  some 
bright  enamelled  tray  and  round  the 
circumference  of  the  tray  place  a  series 
of  tiny  coloured  candles,  each  fixed  into 
a  cotton-reel  holder.  These  holders  are 
the  easiest  things  on  earth  to  devise-; 
and  for  Christmas  decorations  one  can 
do  with  any  quantity  of  them.  Save  all 
your  empty  reels,  and  get  your  friends 
to  do  likewise  on  your  behalf.  And  when 
you  have  the  collection,  cut  out  a 
similar  number  of  cardboard  circles 
rather  larger  than  the  tops  of  the  reels. 
These  will  make  a  broad  base  for  the 
reel,  and  serve  to  keep  each  duly  stable. 
Then  paint  any  sort  of  jazzy  design  on 
to  the  reel  and  its  new  base,  keeping  as 
much  to  the  concerted  colour  scheme  as 
possible,  and  choose  the  tiny  candles 
that  you  set  in  the  hole  at  the  top  in 
similar  tones.  For  larger  candles,  the 
lovely  “  Nell  Gwynn  ”  candles  come  in 
twenty -one  different  shades  and  colours. 

As  one  will  not  have  to  hand  at  the 


hall  all  the  various  little  ornaments  that 
one  could  bring  into  requisition  at  home, 
one  must  make  use,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  different  pretty  devices  sold  in 
connection  with  crackers  and  sweets. 
Chocolate  elves  and  animals,  set,  perhaps, 
in  a  little  snow  scene  of  cotton-wool, 
and  Yuletide  logs  made  of  twigs  and 
moss  on  which  the  crackers  may  be  laid, 
will  all  help  to  give  the  table  a  real 
Christmassy  air,  while  the  crackers 
themselves  might  on  some  of  the  tables 
be  enclosed  in  one  of  the  snowball  covers 
that  look  so  Decemberish  and  jolly. 

As  for  the  Christmas-tree  itself,  let 
there  be  plenty  of  the  cotton -wool  snow 
frosted  with  the  powder  that  can  be 
obtained  in  packets  from  any  stores  ; 
and  plenty  of  the  gay  metal  ornaments 
that  from  time  almost  immemorial  we 
have  associated  with  this  emblem  of 
jollity.  I  feel  that  innovations  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  and  that  the  more 
closely  we  can  adhere  to  tradition  the 
more  faithfully  we  are  doing  our  duty 
to  the  rising  generation.  Let  us  hand 
on  the  Christmas-tree  convention  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed  down  to  us. 


The  effectiveness 
of  simple  fagot- 
stitching  as  a 
trimm  ng  for  your 
underwear  is 
shown  in  the  sim¬ 
ple*  set  of  under¬ 
garments  in  the 
centre  of  the 
page.  Such  gar¬ 
ments  are  easy  to 
make  and  easy 
to  launder. 


A  STRAIGHT -TOPPED 
STEP-IN  KNIC 

No.  6023 
In  the  medium 


A  soft  pongee 
silk  makes  up 
tastefully  for  these 
simple  style  gar¬ 
ments,  or  if  a 
cotton  fabric  is 
desired  Tarantule 
is  excellent,  and 
can  be  had  in 
white  or  a  va¬ 
riety  of  soft 
colourings. 
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Patterns,  price  5d.  each,  postage  extra.  Address  to  the 
“  Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


This  nainsook 
n  i  g  h t  gown  i  s 
trimmed  with 
a  fine  gingham 
in  pink -and - 
white  check. 


A  TWO-PIECE  SLEEVELESS  NIGHTGOWN. 


The  Nightgown  above  and  this  Three-piece  Underskirt 
are  supplied  as  one  pattern. 

No.  6024.  jS 

In  the  medium  size  only. 


In  each  of  the  underwear  designs 
on  this  page  simplicity  has  been 
the  keynote  of  the  decoration  used. 
Appliqued  squares  of  pink  check 
gingham  form  the  decoration  on 
the  front  of  the  nightgown  above, 
and  these  are  edged  and  trimmed 
in  the  centre  with  cross-stitch. 


The  two 
patterns  on  the 
right  are 
supplied  in 
one  set. 


A  SLEEVELESS  PYJAMA  SUIT 
EMBROIDERED  IN  BLACK 
OUTLINE-STITCHING. 


In  the  medium  size  only. 


The  jumper  top  of  the 
pyjama  suit  above  fastens 
on  the  left  shoulder. 


A  BRASSIERE 
BODICE. 


ENVELOPE  KNICKERS. 


On  the  left  is 
a  very  simple 
design,  yet  it  is 
most  effective. 


Any  child  would  look 
bonnie  in  the  Peasant 
Frock  on  the  right. 


Below  is  a  pretty 
style  for  a  little 
girl’s  frock. 


The  Tyrolese  Peasant  Smock 
above  is  made  of  unbleached 
calico,  .  with  cross-stitch  in 
blue  and  red. 


The  little  lad  on  the  left  is  in 
blue  linen,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  white  embroidered  in  blue. 


Pearsall’s  “Mallard”  Floss  is 
suitable  for  cross-stitch  em¬ 
broidery,  and  is  supplied  in 
fast  colours  that  will  not 
“run”  when  laundered. 


The  sleeves  and 
knickers  of  the  blue 
linen  costume 
above  are  finished 
with  white  bands 
caught  down  with 
blue  cross-stitch. 


Cross-stitch  will  transform  the 
simplest  Child’s  Frock  into 
something  quite  fascinating. 
Here  are  some  quickly-worked 
designs. 
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Among  many  memories  of  great 
scenes  connected  with  the  war, 
there  is  one  that  will  always 
be  unforgettable  by  those  who 

were  privileged  to  take  part  J\.  lESlfj! 

in  it.  After  long  and  pro¬ 
tracted  sessions,  there  was  good 

reason  to  believe  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  would  be 
signed  during  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  28th, 
1919.  If  all  went  well  the  joyous  news  was  to  be  sent 
by  the  quickest  means  of  communication — wireless  or 
telephonic — all  over  the  country,  while  guns  fired  from 
the  parks  would  announce  it  to  London. 

A  women’s  demonstration  in  support  of  the  thrift 
movement  expressed  in  the  issue  of  Victory  Bonds 
was  to  pass  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace 
about  four  o’clock, 
and  a  big  crowd 
watched  it  with 
somewhat  apathetic 
interest.  But  the 
throng  did  not  dis¬ 
perse.  With  the 
Londoner’s  unerr¬ 
ing  instinct,  it 
waited  for  some¬ 
thing  greater,  and 
it  grew  and  grew 
till  the  whole  vast 
space  round  the 
Victoria  Memorial 
and  far  up  the  Mall 
was  solidly  packed. 

A  few  minutes 
after  six  the  thunder 
of  heavy  guns  re¬ 
verberated  from  St. 

James’s  and  Hyde 
Parks,  and  men 

drew  themselves  up  T<M_  THE  KiNG  and  queen  posing  for  a  little 
and  women  felt  girl  to  take  a  sapshot,  near  ilford. 
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their  hearts  give  a  bound  at 
the  sense  of  intense  relief  from 
the  tension  and  burden.  It 
was  too  solemn  a  moment 
for  cheers,  and  as  the  roll  of 
the  artillery  died  down  there 
was  a  silence  that  could  be  felt. 
Then,  at  the  supreme  instant,  the  King  appeared  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Palace,  accompanied  by  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess -Mary,  and  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  And  this  is  how  he  conveyed  the 
stupendous  tidings  in  “  straight-flung  words  and  few  ” 
that  no  oratory  could  have  surpassed — 

“  Peace  is  declared. 

The  greatest  war  in  history  is  over. 

I  JOIN  WITH  YOU 
ALL  IN  GIVING 
THANKS  TO  GOD.” 

The  well-trained 
voice  carried  far 
and  was  heard  by 
thousands,  and  of 
the  subsequent 
exuberance  of  mili¬ 
tary  bands  and 
hymns  of  praise, 
and  the  national 
anthems  of  the 
Allies,  no  more  need 
be  recorded. 

But  the  whole 
unprompted  unre¬ 
hearsed  episode  was 
so  characteristic  of 
His  Majesty's  readi¬ 
ness  to  share  in  the 
anxieties  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  the 
Empire,  as  to  con- 

Pkoto  by  sport  and  stitute  a  keynote  to 
General  Press  Agency.  the  sense  of  simply- 
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rendered  service 
that  must  be  placed 
foremost  in  any 
effort  to  understand 
the  actuating  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  King's 
life.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  who,  in  his 
years  of  boyhood 
had  no  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  the  great 
place  he  was-  des¬ 
tined  to  fill,  while 
the  dynasties  of 
Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia  crum¬ 
bled  away. 

There  had  been, 
however,  that  splen¬ 
did  tradition  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  duty 
that  the  Royal 
Navy  imparts  to 
those  who  can  receive  it.  There  had  been  the  years 
of  preparation  after  his  call  to  the  Succession  when  his 


THE  VISIT  OF  T.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 
TO  LIVERPOOL. 


elder  brother  had 
died.  There  had 
been  well-nigh 
twenty  years  of  un¬ 
tiring  labour — first 
as  Duke  of  York, 
and  then  as  Prince 
of  Wales — to  come 
into  touch  with  the 
more  important 
social  and  philan¬ 
thropic  movements, 
to  understand  the 
ever-widening 
power  of  Labour, 
and  to  study  at 
first-hand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Domin¬ 
ions  and  of  India. 

Like  the  Queen, 
he  approached 
these  latter  with 
humanity  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  none 
who  heard  that 
wonderful  speech 
that  he  delivered  at  the  Imperial  Durbar  failed  to 
recognise  the  depth  of  feeling  that  he  conveyed  when 


Photo  by  Sport  and 
General  Press  Agency. 


he  said  :  “To  the  Queen-Empress  and  myself  it  has 
been  a  year  of  great  ceremonies  and  an  unusual,  though 
happy  burden  of  toil.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  of 
distance,  the  grateful  recollections  of  our  last  visit  have 
drawn  us  back  to  the  land  we  then  learned  to  love.” 
And  as  sequel  it  was  the  real  India  that  went  forward 
in  war  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross,  withheld  from  the 
Native  Army  up  to  the  proclamation  of  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  not  the  misguided  extremists  who  are  giving 
the  trouble  of  the  present  time. 

As  with  the  Queen,  so  with  the  King,  the  country 
understood  their  Sovereign  from  a  new  view-point  since 
the  war.  Constitutional 
usage  has  ordered  that  the 
reigning  monarch  shall  not 
actually  lead  his  troops  in 
the  field.  But  the  King  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of 
being  with  the  Army,  whether 
in  training  here  or  as  near 
the  Front  as  he  could  possibly 
be.  Even  yet  the  full  tale  of 
hazardous  visits  t*o  Trance 
and  to  the  Fleet  is  not  told. 

The  keen  sense  of  duty,  that 
is  one  of  His  Majesty’s  most 
strongly  marked  attributes, 
was  shown  as  much  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  limitations 
that  his  position  imposed,  as 
ip  his  readiness  to  be  in  the 
firing-line,  whether  on  sea  or 
land. 

How  the  Court  accepted 
the  severest  restrictions  of 
rationing  in  those  years  when 
we  were  much  nearer  famine 
than  was  at  all  realised  is  only 
vaguely  understood.  There 
was  one  occasion  when  Their 
Majesties  were  setting  forth 
on  one  of  their  tours  through 
munition  areas,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  company  involved  wished 
to  serve  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  luncheon  on  the 
train  than  was  quite  permis¬ 
sible  at  the  time.  The  menu 
was  submitted  to  the  Queen, 
who  declined  it  in  full,  asking 
for  grilled  fish  only,  which 
would  involve  no  sauce,  and 
baked  apples  because  these 
needed  no  sugar. 

The  King's  sense  of  self- 
denial  went  much  farther. 

His  annual  contributions  to 
the  British  Red  Cross  are 
to  be  reckoned  in  tens  of 
thousands  ;  and  other  great 
funds,  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  needing  a  helping 
hand  as  to  training  for 
future  employment,  found  in 
him  a  most  substantial 


supporter,  not  only  in  words  of  approval,  but  in  solid 
money. 

The  King's  Self-denial  Gift  to 
the  Nation  of  £100,000. 

Perhaps  after  some  eight  years  there  are  those  who 
have  forgotten  that  unique  gift  of  ^100,000  that  His 
Majesty  voluntarily  and  entirely  of  his  own  initiative 
made  to  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1916. 
We  did  not,  it  may  be,  at  the  moment  realise  the  full 
significance  of  this  true  Regium  Donum  at  the  time, 
and  had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  been  better  prepared 
for  the  tremendous  financial  sacrifices  that  the  war 

was  going  to  demand  from 
us,  for  it  was  made  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Budget  that 
was  going  to  mark  the  steadily 
rising  scale  of  taxation  that 
is  still  so  crushing  a  burden 
to  all. 

The  gift  was  made  in  the 
simplest  way  through  a  letter 
addressed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse,  to  Mr.  Asquith, 
then  Premier,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  His  Majesty 
attached  no  conditions  what¬ 
ever  to  the  gift,  which  was 
to  be  utilised  as  might  seem 
most  desirable.  In  all  the 
long  roll  of  royal  bounty  and 
noble  endowments  there  has 
never  been  anything  to  touch 
the  splendid  simplicity  and 
unostentation  of  this  kingly 
offering  to  the  country’s  needs. 

Memorable  Speeches. 

Both  during  and  since  the 
war  the  King’s  speeches  have 
been  of  singular  interest. 
They  are  always  carefully 
prepared,  and  if  the  Address 
is  to  be  anything  more  than 
formal,  His  Majesty  generally 
has  it  typed  out.  But  though 
the  paper  may  be  in  his 
hands,  he  never  glances  at 
it.  He  knows  what  he  in¬ 
tends  to  say,  and  delivers 
it  emphatically  and  clearly. 
Two  of  those  relating  to  the 
war  stand  out  as  specially 
striking. 

One  was  that  delivered 
during  his  visit  to  the  burial- 
places  of  our  gallant  dead  in 
France.  It  was  spoken  under 
the  great  Stone  of  Remem¬ 
brance  near  Terlinckthum, 
and  His  Majesty  had  made 
reference  to  the  chain  of 
graves  across  Europe,  in 
Mesopotamia,  Gallipoli,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he 
added  :  “I  have  many  times 
asked  myself  whether  there 
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can  be  more  potent  advo¬ 
cates  of  peace  on  earth  in 
the  years  to  come  than  these 
massed  multitudes  of  silent 
witnesses  to  the  desolation 
of  war.  And  I  feel,  that  so 
long  as  we  have  faith  in 
God’s  purposes,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  visible  me¬ 
morials  will  eventually  serve 
to  draw  all  people  together 
in  sanity  and  self-control, 
even  as  it  has  already  set 
the  relations  between  our 
Empire  and  our  Allies  on 
the  deep-rooted  bases  of  a 
common  heroism  and  a  com¬ 
mon  agony.” 

Another  extremely  fine 
speech  was  made  in  semi¬ 
privacy  at  St.  James’s  Palace 
to  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  after  the  war,  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the 
necessity  for  attuning  our  lives  to  a  higher  sense  of 
individual  and  national  duty,  and  what  the  English- 
speaking  race  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  all  the  oceans 
may  yet  accomplish  for  mankind. 

In  another,  connection  he  gave  a  remarkably  clear 
summary  of  the  part  that  the  Port  of  London  had  borne 
in  relation  to  British  commerce  when  he  opened,  in 
1921,  the  vast  extension  of  the  scheme  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Docks. 


The  King  as  Bible 
Student. 

For  some  years  past  it  has 
been  known  to  a  certain 
circle  that  the  King  reads  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  every 
day.  Years  ago,  when  a 
mere  boy,  he  made  the 
promise  to  Queen  Alexandra 
that  he  would  do  so,  and 
has  faithfully  kept  his  word. 
His  Majesty  is  an  early  riser, 
and  his  Bible  lies  on  a  table 
in  his  bed-room.  It  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day 
that  he  reads  the  portion  of 
which  he  intends  to  make 
study,  and  it  is  done  so 
quietly  and  unassumingly 
that  it  is  regarded  by  those 
about  him  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  routine  of  the  early 
morning. 

T  he  Kin  g,  possibly  from  his 
early  training  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  is  an  exceptionally  good  map-reader.  During 
the  war,  a  large  room,  wherever  the  Court  was  in  resi¬ 
dence,  was  set  apart  for  the  maps  and  plans  illustrating 
the  strategic  positions  and  the  movements  of  the  Allied 
Armies,  and  with  these  His  Majesty  followed — and 
could  explain  to  others  who  were  entitled  to  know — ■ 
every  change  in  the  battle  lines.  It  is  a  gift  that 
Princess  Mary,  Viscountess  Lascelles,  has  inherited  in 
marked  degree. 


i  T.M.  THE  KING 
AND  QUEEN 
ARRIVING 
FOR  MORNING 
SERVICE 

AT  ST.  GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR. 
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In  the  summer-time,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  King 
does  much  of  his  work  in  a  charming  little  pavilion  on  the 
lawns,  almost  opposite  the  garden  entrance  to  the  private 
apartments.  King  Edward  began  great  improvements  in 
the  gardens  here,  which  under  Queen  Victoria  had  been 
much  neglected.  Still  further  betterment  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  present  reign,  for  the  King,  as  well  as  the  Queen, 
is  keenly  interested  in  gardening,  and  the  massed  and 
sweeping  curves  of  antirrhinums,  fuchsias,  white  summer 
chrysanthemums,  and  pink  and  scarlet  geraniums  that 
begin  almost  from  the  pavilion  are  exceedingly  effective. 

As  a  Country 
Landlord. 

No  one  realises  better  than  His  Majesty  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  farm  stock  of  the  country  at  the  best 
possible  level.  Both  at  Windsor  and  at  Sandringham  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  represent  the  very  best  strains 
in  the  whole  country.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
triumphs  and  championships  that  the  animals  from  the 
royal  farms  secure  at  all  the  leading  shows.  At  the 
Smithfield  Show,  held  every  December  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  King’s  fat  beasts  are  always  the  envy  of  the 
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In  the  King’s  Private 
Study. 

In  the  King's  private  study  at 
Buckingham  Palace  a  prominent 
place  is  held  by  the  table  on 
which  are  ranged  the  dispatch 
boxes  from  the  different  Minis¬ 
tries  under  the  Government. 

Reports  and  statements  are,  of 
course,  regularly  submitted  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  King 
likes  to  know  full  details  of  all 
that  is  under  consideration.  No 
monarch  has  ever  kept  himself 
more  closely  in  touch  with  his 
Ministers,  no  matter  what  party 
they  may  represent,  than  his 
present  Majesty,  and  as  a  result 
the  Crown  has  never  stood  higher 
above  mere  politics  than  it  does 
to-day. 

Outside  the  Cabinet  no  one 
enjoys  more  of  the  King's  con¬ 
fidence  than  does  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  well- 
balanced  mind  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  lifts  him  also  above  the 
narrow  sphere  of  partisanship. 

Nor  does  one  ever  forget  that  unique  passage  in  the 
address  to  the  Privy  Council  which  the  King  made  on 
his  Accession,  when,  after  announcing  that  he  intended 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him, 
he  added — 

“  And  I  am  encouraged  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
in  my  dear  wife  a  constant  helpmate  in  every  endeavour 
for  our  people’s  good.”  Such  a  reference  had  never  been 
ma.de  before,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Queen’s 
opinion  is  sought  in  many  difficult  problems  as  they  arise. 



H.M.  THE  KING  PLANTING  A  TREE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
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breeders,  and  excite  the  keenest  competition  among  the 
butchers. 

Here,  too,  His  Majesty’s  personal  popularity  is 
unbounded.  Not  only  does  he  know  the  chief  farmers 
and  owners  exhibiting,  but  he  enjoys  a  chat  with  herds¬ 
men  and  those  who  have  looked  after  the  animals, 
and  the  '  tales  of  his  kindly  handshake  and  words  of 
comparison  as  to  previous  exhibits  are  carried  far  and 
wide  into  the  counties. 

Shire  horses  also  have  a  great  attraction  for  the  King, 
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and  he  has  owned  some  who  have  found  themselves  in 
the  championship  classes  at  the  Islington  heavy-draught 
horse  shows. 

The  King’s 
Recreations. 

His  Majesty  enjoys  riding  and  rides  well,  with  good 
hands.  Of  hunting,  however,  he  has  done  very  little. 
But  long  gallops  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  or  even  a  whole 
day  in  the  saddle  watching  the  Army  under  training  at 
Aldershot,  have  no  fatigue  for  him.  He  has  two  or 
three  very  good  riding  horses  in  the  royal  stables, 
and  his  favourite  charger,  "Delhi,”  is  a  perfect  cavalry 
mount. 

There  are  very  few  finer  game  shots  in  this  country  than 
His  Majesty.  In  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  his  keenness  of 
eye  and  steadiness  of  aim  always  makes  his  bag  of  grouse 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  day.  There  are  those  who 
profess  to  think  that  pheasants  are  easily  brought  down. 
But  it  takes  very  swift  and  accurate  judgment  to  mark 
down  your  own  fast  rocketers  as  they  come  out  of  their 
coverts,  and  here  the  King  is  quite  unerring.  All  shooting 
appeals  to  him,  whether  woodcock  and  duck  on  the 
damp  fringes  of  moors,  or  the  patient  careful  stalking 
that  lays  low  a  splendid  stag.  Shooting  involves  the 
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highest  nerve  and  muscular  control,  as  well  as  good  sight, 
'and  indicates  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  system. 

His  Majesty’s  Stamp 
Collection. 

Most  people  understand  vaguely  that  the  King  is  a  keen 
collector  of  stamps,  though  outside  the  limited  circle  who 
form  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Junior  Philatelic  Society,  few  know  anything  as  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  His  Majesty  has  followed 
tins  engrossing  hobby.  As  a  fact,  it  dates  from  his  naval 
cadet  and  midshipman  days  in  the  Royal  Navy.  His  uncle, 
the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  possessed  a  very  fine  general 
collection,  and  Prince  George  pf  those  days  aspired  also 
to  own  one.  Moreover,  on  his  various  cruises  he  found 
opportunities,  which  he  never  missed,  of  acquiring  rare  and 
interesting  examples. 

His  interest  in  his  stamps  has  never  lapsed,  and  it  is 
said  by  a  leading  expert,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Melville,  on  this 
subject,  that  "  few  men  knew  their  own  collection  as 
thoroughly  and  as  intimately  as  the  King.”  But  long  ago 
His  Majesty  decided  that  to  keep  his  collection  within 
reasonable  bounds  it  must  be  limited,  and  most  character¬ 
istically  he  decided  to  restrict  it  to  the  British  Empire. 
As  it  is,  it  fills  over  one  hundred  albums  and  constitutes  the 
finest  specialised  collection  of  British  Imperial  issues  ever 
brought  together.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  arrangement  fol¬ 
lows  the  scientific  historical  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Crawford,  who  brought  together  the  finest  collection  extant. 


The  King’s  albums,  in  addition  to  their  wonderful 
rarities,  include  unique  documents  of  great  historical 
interest  relating  to  the  stamps.  His  Mauritius  group 
contains  the  two  famous  “  Post  Office  ”  stamps  of  1847, 
the  “  Two  Pence  ”  unused  being  a  superb  copy  discovered 
in  a  school-boy's  album  in  1903. 

But  His  Majesty  is  even  more  proud  of  some  of  his 
exceptional  specimens  and  blocks  of  the  later  “  Post 
Paid  ”  issues  of  this  Colony,  which  could  not  be  matched 
in  any  other  collection.  No  British  possession  present 
or  past  is  unrepresented  here,  and  for  nearly  every  one 
there  is  a  real  collection-study.  There  is  a  superb 
copy  of  the  “  inverted  swan  "  of  Western  Australia,  of 
which  only  eight  examples  are  known,  and  for  Heligo¬ 
land,  which  long  ago  passed  from  us,  there  is  a  complete 
set  of  the  issues  under  British  rule. 

Quite  characteristic  of  the  true  philatelist’s  mind  is 
His  Majesty’s  love  of  a  bargain  in  stamp  dealing. 
He  has  visited  every  stamp  exhibition  held  in  London 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  held  in  1890,  and  by 
a  coincidence,  that  was  opened  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  took  up  bis  command  of  H.M.S.  Thrush.  Stamps 


often  come  under  discussion  in  the  royal  circle,  and 
one  recalls  an  occasion  when  the  Queen  was  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  laboratories  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
One  of  the  professors  thought  he  had  a  real  novelty  to 
show  in  an  apparatus  that  gave  the  effect  from  electric 
rays  of  true  sunlight.  “  Oh,  I  know  that  quite  well,” 
said  Her  Majesty.  "  The  King  has  one  of  those  to  use 
as  to  his  stamps.” 

There  is  much  more  that  one  would  wish  to  record. 
The  advancement  of  our  hospitals,  the  welfare  of  the 
merchant  seamen,  the  housing  of  the  workers,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  wide  social  interests  of  His  Majesty,  who 
on  these  and  cognate  matters  likes  the  most  direct 
information. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  a  famous  hospital  of  which 
His  Majesty  is  patron  was  accused  of  rough-and-ready 
methods  in  its  treatment  of  out-patients.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  King  arrived  at  the  institution  and  asked  one 
of  the  lay  officers  to  take  him  to  this  department.  No 
one  recognised  him,  and  he  might  have  been  a  pro¬ 
vincial  general  practitioner  going  round..  But  he  left 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  baselessness  of  the  charge. 
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A  Woman’s  -Garden  Sculpture 

P&cite  Stabl^i1  n§«s  many  M@€am  2®r  h.®w  Garden  Figures 


As  a  nation  we  hardly  incline  to 
extend  to  sculpture  the  same  en¬ 
couragement  as  we  offer  freely  to 
painting,  for  the  reason  that  our 
climate,  with  its  preponderance  of 
grey  skies  and  sunless  atmosphere, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  cheerfulness 
in  connection  with  the  display  of 
statuary  in  the  open,  while,  within 
doors,  our  English  homes  are  for 
the  most  part  not  architecturally 
suitable  to  do  it  full  justice.  Realis¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages,  therefore, 
under  which  the  art  of  sculpture 
labours  in  this  country,  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Stabler,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  our  modern  sculptresses,  set  her¬ 
self  the  task  of  producing  work  of  a 
type  to  accommodate  itself  to  both 
conditions. 

Firstly,  she  opened  a  fresh  chapter 
in  the  history  of 
British  sculpture 
by  inaugurating 
the  vogue  of  the 
small  figurine  of 
coloured  pottery 
for  interior  de- 
coration  in 
rooms  in  which 
the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  type  of 
figure  would  be 
wholly  inappro¬ 
priate.  In  these 
little  statuettes 
she  aimed  (and 
successfully)  at 
abandoning  al¬ 
together  the  tra- 
ditions  of  the 
eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  figures  of 
Bow  and  Chelsea 
with  their  rather 
artificial  charms, 
and  achieving 
something  which 
should  be  elo¬ 
quent  of  her 
own  age.  The 
measure  of  her 
attainment  may 
be  estimated  by 
the  number  of 
modellers  that 
have  since  fol¬ 
lowed  in  her 
footsteps. 

Secondly,  she 
faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  producing 


statuary  of  a  type  to  suit 
the  English  garden.  Marble 
she  recognised  as  a  material 
at  once  too  cold  and  too 
costly.  Bronze,  with  its 
capacity  for  assuming  a 
beautiful  shade  of  green 
with  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  the  weather,  would,  of 
course,  be  ideal,  but  here 
again  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pense  must  rule  out  the 
medium  for  all  but  the  most 
monied.  Of  the  metals, 
lead  remained,  and  this,  in 
its  aptitude  for  toning  down 
to  a  soft  grey  on  exposure, 
presented  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  garden  figures. 

It  is  of  lead  that  she  has 
fashioned  the  figure  of  a 
child  for  the 
garden  of  the 
Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  lead 
that  she  has  cast 
the  companion 
figures  illus¬ 
trated  of  “The 
Singing  Girl" 
and  “The Piping 
Boy.”  These 
little  statuettes 
measure  but  18 
in.  in  height,  and 
are  intended  for  careful 
arrangement,  say  among 
the  iris-beds,  or  nestling 
among  a  cluster  of  candy¬ 
tuft  or  sweet  -  william. 
Comparatively  few  gar¬ 
dens,  such  as  we  know 
them,  are  of  a  type  that 
lends  itself  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  some  classic 
Venus  or  flying  Mercury. 
What  we  need  is  statuary 
of  more  homely  intimate 
type,  and  it  is  just  this 
that  Mrs.  Stabler  is  giving 
us. 

Now,  it  is  a  fairly  safe 
principle  to  assume  that 
for  artistic  purposes  the 
materials  that  the  land 
itself  provides  is  the  one 
most  suited  to  its  needs, 
and  proceeding  on  this 
assumption, .  Mrs,.  Stabler 
has  decided  that  far  more 
appropriate  than  import¬ 
ing  stone  from  abroad  is 


it  to  select  one  that  is  indigenous  to 
our  own  soil.  And  so  for  a  good 
deal  of  her  garden  statuary  she  em¬ 
ploys  Portland  stone,  which  in  its 
warm  colour  and  rather  rugged  sur¬ 
face,  seems  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  atmospheric  conditions  proper 
to  this  island  of  ours.  Moreover,  it 
affords  her  the  opportunity  of  carving 
direct  on  to  her  material  instead  of 
preparing  a  model  for  subsequent 
treatment,  an  advantage  which  brings 
with  it  a  certain  directness  of  effect 
which  otherwise  tends  to  disappear  in 
the  more  complicated  process.  This 
is  the  material  used  in  the  two  heads, 
called  respectively  "  The  Dreamer  ’’ 
and  “  Memory,”  in  both  of  which  an 
extreme  simplicity  is  observed,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  subtlety  in  the 
modelling  of  the  features.  There  is 
something  distinctly  architectural 
about  the  lines  of  these  heads,  a 
characteristic  which  indicates  the 
care  which  Mrs.  Stabler  takes  to 
ensure  that  any  of  her  statuary 
which  may  be  intended  for  display 


“  SLEEP  ”  I  THE  STATUETTE  BY  PHOEBE 
STABLER,  BOUGHT  BY  H.M.  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 
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“  THE  SINGING  GIRL." 


The  girl  above  and 
the  boy  opposite  are 
fashioned  of  lead. 


“  THE  OLD  FAGGOT  WOMAN.” 


“  THE  PIPING  BOV.” 


There  is  something 
very  appealing  about 
Mrs.  Stabler’s  child- 
statuettes. 
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out-of-doors,  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  buildings.  It 
was  this  factor  in  her  work  which 
made  the  numerous  examples  dis¬ 
played  in  the  grounds  of  the  Wembley 
Exhibition  seem  so  notably  at  one 
with  their  environment. 

In  connection  with  Wembley,  the 
first  city  of  concrete,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  sculptress  was 
the  first  among  her  fellow-craftsmen 
to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  this  material. 
This  was  a  girl’s  head,  a  smiling, 
fantastic  conception  very  character¬ 
istic  of  her  style.  Since  in  a  subtle 
sort  of  way  concrete  appears  to  be 
a  material  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
our  own  age,  and  to  have  within 
it  artistic  possibilities  of  expression 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  even 
fractionally  explored,  this  artist’s 
excursions  in  the  medium  are  full  of 
significance.  She  has  made  a  number 
of  experiments  in  this  connection, 
first  trying  to  model  it  like  clay,  then 
casting  it  in  block  form  and  after¬ 
wards  carving  it  with  the  rudest  of 


implements.  Since  in  the  mixing  of 
the  concrete,  different  sands  give 
different  tones  and  textures,  each 
individual  worker  may  find  therein 
his  own  individual  composition  and 
work  it  to  his  own  individual  ends. 
Again,  it  affords  the  opportunity  for 
sustaining  that  spontaneity  which  in 
the  laborious  business  of  carving  a 
hard  stone  is  so  apt  to  take  unto 
itself  wings. 

In  designing  for  the  garden,  it  is 
the  artist’s  conviction  that  a  spirit 
of  gaiety,  almost  of  paganism,  should 
prevail,  and  thus  we  find  a  prepond¬ 
erance  of  laughing  joyous  figures, 
playing,  dancing,  piping — rejoicing, 
in  short,  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  its 
joys.  "  The  Laughing  Girl,”  in  her 
expression  of  simple  gaiety,  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  spirit  that  permeates 
her  work. 

But  often  she  goes  to  the  homeliest 
of  themes  and  translates  them  into 
something  that  is  suggestive  of  life’s 
more  tragic  side.  “  The  Old  Faggot 
Woman  ”  was  inspired  by  a-  toiling 
figure  on  the  sandhills  of  Picardy, 


seen  from  the  train  window  on  the 
return  journey  from  a  holiday.  But 
slight  departure  has  been  made  from 
the  sketch  then  rapidly  made  of  her, 
but  there  is  something  of  old  Greek 
fatefulness  in  the  way  in  which  her 
statuette  'has  been  evolved.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  figure  of  the  “  Mother 
and  Child,”  now  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  Letchworth  Garden  City,  there  has 
been  embodied  something  of  the 
appealing  dignity  of  a  bit  of  mediaeval 
sculpture,*  though  the  draperies  are 
nothing  more  exalted  than  the 
sculptress’s  studio-smock  and  her 
rain-cloak  !  It  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  work  which  is  of 
importance. 

Mrs.  Stabler’s  work  is  included  in 
many  public  galleries,  and  she  is 
proud  to  number  among  those  who 
have  been  purchasers  of  her  work, 
when  it  has  been  shown  at  different 
exhibitions,  Their  Majesties  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Queen  Mary,  both 
of  whom  are  noted  for  their  excellence 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of 
art. 


T..VI.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  WITH  THE  KING  Photo  by  the 

AND  QUEEN  OF  ITALY,  AT  WEMBLEY.  L.N.A. 
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but  felix’s  glance  lingered  a  little  on  the  slender  white  Drawn  by 
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XIV. 

“  Father,  1  don’t  think  Felie’s  getting 
on.  His  letter  doesn’t  sound  satisfactory 
to  me.  Listen  to  this.”  And  Mrs. 
Rowe  read  aloud  the  brief  letter. 

“  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — 
Nothing  new  to  tell  you.  Three  very 
good  meals  a  day.  Everybody  occupied 
except  me.  1  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
meadow  or  down  the  road  every  day. 
In  the  evening  Mrs.  Redfield  reads  aloud, 
and  I  usually  listen  to  that  for  lack  of 
anything  else  to  do.  She  is  a  very  good 
reader,  and  I  might  join  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  follow  if  I  weren’t  too  lazy. 
Altogether  I’m  sure  I’m  doing  all  you 
want  me  to  do,  including  the  drinking 
of  milk  till  I’m  a  tank  of  it.  I  sleep 
pretty  well,  as  a  rule,  and  think  I  must 
have  gained  a  pound  or  two,  but  I  can’t 
say  that  fact  specially  contributes  to  my 
interest  in  life.  Your  Dr.  Burns  doesn’t 
give  me  much  time,  but  he  does  well 
enough.  Everything  does  well  enough, 
so  you’ve  no  cause  for  worry. 

"The  young  people  of  the  family  are 
all  coming  home  for  the  holidays.  I 
expect  to  sit  in  the  chimney  corner  with 


the  two  other  old  men  of  the  household 
and  look  on  at  their  youthful  spirits 
and  listen  to  their  banalities — until  I  go 
to  my  room  to  escape  them. 

“  Don’t  bother  to  send  me  any 
Christmas  gifts.  I’m  not  equal  to  looking 
up  any  for  you,  and  there’s  nothing  I 
need — except  a  new  body  and  a  general 
equipment  for  life  that  I  shall  never  get, 
here  or  anywhere  else. 

“  Yours,  as  ever, 

“  Felix.” 

Mrs.  Rowe  looked  up,  her  lips 
trembling.  Tracy  wished  her  lips  did 
not  tremble  so  often.  Some  women 
had  more  control  of  their  lips,  he  knew. 
Why  couldn’t  Bessie  be  of  stronger 
fibre  ?  Tears  never  helped  any  situa¬ 
tion. 

"  You  see,  Tracy,  he  isn’t  any 
better.  That  doctor  isn’t  doing  any¬ 
thing  for  him.  I  wish  you’d  write  to 
him  and  ask  him  why  he  doesn’t  do 
more  for  Felix.  And  ask  him  what  he 


thinks  about  him.  Oh,  do,  please,  write, 
Tracy.  1  feel  as  if  I  couldn’t  stand 
Felie’s  letters,  when  they  keep  on  being 
like  this.  They’re  all  like  this — every 
week.  Not  a  word  to  give  us  any  en¬ 
couragement.  Won’t  you  write,  Tracy 
— write  to-night  ?  ” 

Of  course  Tracy  did.  He  didn’t  want 
to  write,  but  Bessie  kept  on  asking  him 
— crying  a  little  all  the  while,  of  course 
— till  at  last  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
and  composed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Burns. 
The  perspiration  stood  out  upon  his 
broad  brow  when  he  had  done.  He 
was  accustomed  to  dictating  all  his 
letters  to  Miss  Rigden,  who  could  put 
into  concise  and  correct  shape  his  most 
involved  sentences. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Re  my  son  Felix,  who 
is  now  under  your  kind  care.  Letters 
from  him  re  his  condition  are  not 
satisfactory  to  his  mother  and  myself. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  along 
as  we  could  wish  and  hoped  he  would 
when  sent  to  you.  His  mother  wishes 
me  to  ask  you  if  you  could  send  us  a 
statement  re  his  condition.  We  would 
not  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  written 
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to  you,  as  that  might  make  him  nervous 
about  himself.  I  would  appreciate  this 
favour  from  you,  doctor,  for  we  are 
anxious  to  know  how  our  son  is,  and 
he  will  never  tell  us  himself.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  this  favour,  I  am, 
with  kind  regards, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  T.  E.  Rowe.” 

Red  Pepper  Burns  read  this  letter 
through  twice  before  he  put  it  back  into 
its  envelope.  It  told  him  very  nearly 
all  he  needed  to  know  “re”  his  patient’s 
background  of  home  and  progenitors. 
People  of  not  much  school  education  ; 
a  self-made  man,  a  “  worrying  ”  wife  ; 
but  they  loved  their  son  and  deserved 
to  know  what  he  could  tell  them  of 
encouragement.  He  wrote  his  reply 
carefully,  and  read  that  also  twice 
over  before  he  sent  it  out.  When  T.  E. 
Rowe  received  and  read  it,  he  knew— 
for  he  was  shrewd  enough — that  Felix’s 
physician  was  a  man  who  understood 
his  business. 

He  read  the  letter  aloud  to  Bessie 
with  real  enjoyment — 

“My  dear  Mr.  Rowe, — It  is  very 
natural  that  you  should 
wish  a  first-hand  report 
of  your  son’s  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  1  am  glad  to 
give  it  to  you. 

“  I  drove  out  to  see 
him  to-day,  that  I  might 
have  the  latest  news  of 
him.  I  found  him  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  Mr.  Redfield, 
who,  as  he  may  have  told 
you,  is  blind.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  he  has  been 
doing  this  once  a  day 
for  some  weeks.  This  act, 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
is  bound  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Felix, 
because  it  is  done  for 
someone  who  is  worse  off 
than  himself. 

“  I  learned  that  he  no 
longer  remains  in  his 
room  most  of  the  time, 
as  he  had  been  doing,  but 
stays  more  or  less  about 
the  house,  where  he  is  in 
contact  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  On  a 
recent  occasion  when  Mrs. 

Redfield  was  suddenly 
called  away  at  the  close 
of  a  meal,  and  the  blind 
man  and  the  deaf  man 
attempted  to  clear  the 
table  and  wash  the  dishes, 
your  son  rallied  to  their 
assistance,  and  between 
the  three  the  task  was 
accomplished. 

“  Felix’s  appetite  is 
pretty  good,  and  he  is 


sleeping  fairly  well.  When  he  doesn’t 
sleep  he  has'  learned  to  regard  the 
matter  as  negligible — more  or  less. 

“  Of  course,  he  has  a  long  way  to  go 
still  in  his  return  to  a  normal  life.  These 
are  but  infant  steps  on  the  road  we  wish 
him  to  take.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  he  will  march  off  with  the  stride 
of  a  man.  But  I  consider  the  points  1 
have  mentioned  as  real  gains.  I  hope 
you  will  regard  them  in  the  same  way. 
Meanwhile  he  will  be  closely  under  my 
observation.  I  consider  his  presence  in 
the  Redfield  home  the  most  desirable 
and  hopeful  means  I  know  of  to  his 
change  of  view-point.  The  thing  can’t 
be  done  in  a  day  or  a  month,  but,  slowly 
and  surely,  I  believe  the  contact  will  tell. 

“  Please  consider  me,  with  every  good 
wish, 

“  Yours  to  command, 

“  R.  P.  Burns.” 

“  Isn’t  that  a  fine  letter,  Bessie  ?  ” 
Tracy  Rowe  exulted,  as  he  finished 
reading.  “  This  Br-Burns  seems  to  be 
an  everyday  sensible  sort  of  a  fellow- 
We  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  doctor.” 

“But,  Tracy,” — Mrs.  Rowe  looked 
bewildered — “  I  can’t  see 
that  he  really  tells  us  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  Reading 
to  a  blind  man,  and 
washing  the  dishes,  that 
doesn’t  tell  us  anything 
about  how  he  is.” 

“Now,  Bessie” — Tracy 
considered  his  wife  with 
a  sudden  sense  of  her  lack 
of  human  wisdom,  as  he 
almost  never  had  felt 
it  so  poignantly  before — 
“  can’t  you  see  it’s  good 
for  him  to  do  things  like 
that  ?  I’ve  said  all  along 
that  what  he  needed  was 
to  get  his  mind  off  him¬ 
self.  Well,  he  got  it  off 
himself,  didn’t  he,  when 
he  was  doing  those  things, 
anyhow.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  him  to  wash  a  few 
dishes  !  I’d  like  to  have 
seen  him  doing  it.”  He 
chuckled. 

But  Bessie  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied.  She  wanted  to  go 
and  see  Felix  for  herself. 
To  her  Felix’s  own  letter 
weighed  more  heavily 
than  that  of  Dr.  Burns’s, 
as  evidence  that  he  wasn’t 
getting  on.  She  thought, 
they  both  ought  to  go. 

“  He’s  our  only  son, 
Tracy,”  she  pointed  out — 
as  she  had  been  pointing 
out  since  the  day  the  boy 
was  born,  “  and  we  ought 
not  to  put  him  off  on 
other  people  to  get  him 
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well.  I  want  to  go  there,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  go  too,  and  I  don’t  know 
as  I’d  like  to  take  the  journey  alone. 
We  could  take  his  Christmas  presents 
to  him,  and  maybe  something  for  the 
Redfields.  We - ” 

“  He  says  he  doesn’t  want  any 
Christmas  presents,”  Mr.  Rowe  began, 
but  was  instantly  overwhelmed  in  a 
torrent. 

“  Oh,  Tracy  !  What  if  he  says  he 
doesn’t  !  Everybody  wants  Christmas 
presents.  Why,  I’ve  been  making  them 
for  him4ever  since  he  went  away.  Silk 
pyj  amas  that  he  likes — pink  and  blue  ; 
they  are — lovely.  And  a  pair  of  slippers 
I’ve  embroidered — pink  roses  and  blue 
forget-me-nots,  to  go  with  the  pyjamas. 
And  I've  got  handkerchiefs  for  him- — 
silk  ones ;  and  some  red  leather  things 
to  hold  his  neckties  and  collars.  Why,  1 
can’t  tell  you  all  I’ve  planned  for  his 
Christmas,  Tracy.  And  now  you  don't 

want  me  to  go - "  The  threatening 

storm  of  tears  burst,  as  Tracy  had 
foreseen  it  would.  As  usual,  he  was 
helpless  :  so  they  went.  Mrs.  Rowe 
would  have  -liked  to  take  the  next 
train,  but  Tracy  put  her  off  for  a  week. 

XV. 

Rusty,  Jenny  and  Nick  were  doing  the 
dishes.  Jerry  was  putting  them  away. 
Marcia  Redfield  was  taking  a  holiday 
from  washing  up,  if  not  from  cooking, 
which  she  insisted  on  having  a  hand  in. 
None  of  her  children  could  equal  her  in 
cooking,  though  Rusty  was  fair  at  it, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  dishes  Nick 
could  produce  with  great  success. 

Rusty,  her  hands  in  the  foamy  suds, 
put  the  cups  and  plates  through  at  a 
terrific  pace — it  took  both  her  wipers 
to  keep  up  with  her. 

“  Look  out — you  chipped  that  one  !  ” 
Nick  exhibited  it. 

Rusty  eyed  it  disdainfully. 

"  For  two  pins  I’d  smash  it  now.  I’d 
like  to  smash  tlje  whole  set,  and  get 
mother  something  new  to  look  at. 
Children  ” — she  sank  her  voice  to  a 
whisper — “  does  it  strike  you  mother’s 
— showing  her  age  a  bit  ?  ” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  protests. 

“  Not  so  that  you’d  notice  it  ” — from 
Nick. 

“  Oh,  Rusty,  no  !  ” — from  Jenny,  • 
horrified. 

Jerry,  wheeling  to  look  at  her,  fairly 
hissed  his  answer — 

“  Simpleton,  she  never  looked  better!” 

“  1  don’t  mean  in  looks,  exactly.  1 
don’t  know  exactly  what  I  do  mean. 
Only — she  doesn’t  seem  to — well — - 
sparkle  quite  the  way  she  did.  She 
laughs  at  us — with  us — she  doesn’t  make 
us  laugh,  the  way  she  always  has.” 

“  She  doesn’t  get  a  chance.  Our 
tongues  have  wagged  every  instant  since  ■ 
we  came  into  the  house,  like  the  imbe¬ 
ciles’  tongues  they  are.  If  we’d  hold  up 
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she  might  come  to  the  front.  Besides, 
the  presence  of  Gloom  in  our  midst 
would  take  the  sparkle  out  of  anybody. 
Bother  the  fellow  !  I  believe  he’s  vowed 
that  he  won’t  smile  while  he’s  here.” 
And  Nick  set  down  an  old  brown  jug 
with  such  emphasis  that  it  all  but 
cracked.  “  What  they  ever  took  him  in 
for  is  beyond  me.” 

“  He  is  queer.  But  1  suppose  he’s  ill.” 
little  Jenny  said  thoughtfully.  “  1  sort 
of  like  him  since  I  played  chess  with 
him  last  evening.  He  didn’t  say  hardly 
a  word  to  me,  but  goodness,  I  had  to 
watch  like  anything.  He  was  quicker 
than  lightning.  And  he  did  smile  a 
tittle  when  he  got  my  queen.” 

“  He  would  !  ”  Nick  made  a  face. 
“  He  wouldn’t  have  smiled  if  you’d  got 
his.” 

“  I  wanted  him  to  beat,”  Jenny 
declared  stoutly. 

“  You  would,  Freckle-Angel-Face,” 
said  her  brother  Nick,  shaking  the  drops 
from  a  wet  basin  over  her  thick  braids. 
“You  were  born  that  way.  The  rest 
of  us  came  into  the  world  hating  people 
who  are  eternally  down  on  their  luck  and 
letting  everybody  know  it.  If  Gloom 
just  knew  how  I  seethe  with  the  wish  to 
take  him  out  in  a  snowdrift  and  wash  his 
long  face  for  him !  Xerxes  and  Xenophon ! 
The  man  who  can  sit  and  look  at  my 
game  blind  father,  and  my  old  deaf 
corking  grandfather,  and  then  go  on 
thinking  about  his  little  troubles - ” 

“  Maybe  they’re  not  so  little,  Nicky,” 
Jenny  began,  her  round  face  sober. 

But  Nick  fairly  shouted — if  a  shout 
can  be  done  under  the  breath — 

“  They  are  little,  gosling,  at  his  age. 
Nobody  under  forty  has  any  right  to  act 
like  an  old  man,  no  matter  how  shaky 
his  wretched  nerves  are.  Nerves  !  I’d 
like  to  be  in  charge  of  his  nerves  for  a 
while.  I’ll  bet  I’d — extirpate  ’em  !  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  try  ?  ”  Rusty  gave 
him  a  wicked  glance.  “  Go  to  it, 
Hercules.  Take  the  sick  Hermes  and 
get  the  wings  on  his  heels  to  grow  again. 
I  understand  he  did  have  -wings  once. 
Mother  says  he  was  a  brilliant  newspaper 
writer.  Make  him  do  an  article  on 
'  Family  Life  as  No  Newspaper  Man 
Would  Ever  Believe  it  is  Lived.’  ” 

Nick  laughed.  Then  there  flashed 
into  his  hazel  eyes  the  dawn  of  an  idea. 
He  flung  do-wn  his  tea-cloth. 

”  We’ll  give  a  play  for  him,”  he  said, 
chuckling.  “  We’ll  do  it  to-night.  It’ll 
be  a  mystery  play.  Characters — Gloom, 
Irony,  Mirth,  and — and ” 

Rusty  had  caught  fire.  Touch  Rusty 
with  the  tiniest  spark  and  she  always 
caught  fire  and  became  a  blaze  in  an 
instant. 

"  And  Pluck,”  she  finished  for  him, 
her  laughing  face  significant  with 
purpose. 

Four  faces  were  now  alight.  Plays, 
inspired  by  any  challenging  idea,  worked 


out  in  half-an-hour  by  four  eager  minds, 
staged  with  half-a-dozen  properties,  and 
produced  with  impromptu  lines  spoken 
by  actors  who  took  their  cues  from  one 
another  on  the  stimulus  of  the  instant 
had  been  done  by  the  young  Redfields 
since  the  days  when  Mother  Goose  and 
Hans  Andersen  had  been  their  idols. 
Marcia  and  Lincoln  Redfield  had  helped 
these  tendencies  along  as  the  years  went 
on,  had  brought  forward  some  of  the 
great  scenes  of  literature,  had  taken  parts 
themselves.  The  Redfields  might  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  of 
players  at  any  hour,  with  their  powers  of 
mimicry  all  to  the  good.  Well  did  their 
neighbourhood  know  of  what  their 
combined  efforts  were  capable. 

”  Jerry’ll  be  Gloom.”  Nick  was 
assigning  the  parts  already,  though  the 
pots  and  kettles  were  now  depressing 
his  spirits — or  would  if  his  imagina¬ 
tion  hadn’t  been  soaring  above  them. 
“  Jenny’ll  do  for  Mirth.  Rusty — you 
or  I  for  Irony  ?  ” 

“  Irony  for  me.  I’ll  love  it.  And  you, 
with  your  brawny  arms  bared  to  the 
shoulder,  your  magnificent  torso  showing 
through  your  torn  shirt,  your  head 
unbowed — ah,  what  a 
Pluck  you’ll  make  !  ” 

Nick  pulled  her  little 
ears — caught  up  the  soap 
and  smeared  it  across  her 
mouth.  And  got  it  in  his 
eyes  in  retaliation.  The 
old  kitchen  rang  with 
laughter. 

In  the  sitting-room  Lena 
Brainard  and  Felix  Rowe, 
sitting  with  the  chess¬ 
board  between  them,  ex¬ 
changed  half  -  whispered 
comments.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  Marcia 
Redfield  read  aloud  to 
her  husband,  her  fine  voice 
rising  and  falling  in  low 
tones.  Grandfather  Red¬ 
field,  unable  to  hear,  or 
to  read  by  lamplight,  sat 
close  by  the  fire,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  breast.  He 
was  not  asleep  —  his 
thoughts  were  busy  with 
other  days,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  old  men  whose 
minds  have  not  grown  old 
with  their  bodies.  In 
fancy  he  was  hurrying 
copy  to  press  in  the  clingy 
building  where  he  had 
held  the  office  of  editor 
of  the  county  paper.  He 
had  just  finished  a  sting¬ 
ing  editorial  in  reply  to  a 
gibe  from  a  rival,  unjust, 
unmerited  ;  had  read  it 
through,  had  seen  that  it 
was  good,  and  had  called 
the  office  boy  with  orders 
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to  have  it  set  up  if  the  press  was  held 
up  for  it.  He  was  half  smiling  as  he 
sat  by  the  fire.  Those  were  great  days 
— great  days — with  their  rushing  hours 
of  hard  work.  It  warmed  the  heart  to 
recall  them.  At  least  he  had  lived 
while  he  had  lived,  he  told  himself. 
And  he  hadn’t  finished  living,  thank 
God,  he  hadn’t  finished. 

Sometimes  he  would  dictate  a  bit  of 
an  editorial  as  practice  for  Rusty’s 
halting  shorthand. 

At  sound  of  the  laughter  ringing 
through  from  the  kitchen,  Lena  had 
looked  up  smiling  at  Felix.  Something 
about  his  thin  unhappy  face  interested 
her  romantically.  He  had  strange 
tragical  eyes,  she  thought — eyes  like 
Hamlet’s.  His  profile  was  sharp  but 
rather  fine.  His  slow  satiric  way  of 
speaking  delighted  her.  She  had  known 
many  young  men  as  attractive,  but  they 
had  all  been  gay  dogs,  incessantly 
laughing,  fooling,  paying  court.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  to  meet  this  sad  man, 
of  apparently  maturer  years,  enduring 
his  unhappy  days  of  ill-health  as  best  he 
might  among  these  country  people.  His 
indifference  to  everything  and  everybody 
about  him  was  to  Lena 
tremendously  interesting. 
If  only  she  could  wake 
up  those  wretched  eyes, 
bring  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
into  them,  what  a  triumph 
it  would  be,  compared 
with  that  of  succeeding 
in  amusing  any  ordinary 
young  man  surfeited  with 
the  company  of  girls  ! 
She  had  worn  her  most 
charming  clothes  ever 
since  she  came,  three  days 
ago,  with  a  view  to  stimu¬ 
lating  Felix,  rather  than 
to  captivating  Nick  or 
Jerry,  who  didn’t,  appeal 
to  her  in  the  same  way 
at  all.  They  were  nice 
fellows  for  country  boys, 
she  admitted  ;  but  it  was 
this  world-weary  person 
who  was  worth  the  real 
art  she  was  capable  of 
exerting. 

“  What  healthy  laugh¬ 
ter!”  she  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  Felix.  “  How  per¬ 
fect  one  knows  their  diges¬ 
tion  must  be  !  They’ve 
never  known  a  moment’s 
depression  in  all  their 
lives.” 

“  They  do  sound  care¬ 
free,”  Felix  replied,  and 
moved  his  king’s  bishop 
with  devastating  effect. 
“  You  shouldn’t  have  let 
me  do  that,”  he  added. 
“  Sorry  !  ” 

“  Oh,  but  I’m  never 
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clever  enough  to  see  the  frightful  things 
you  are  going  to  do  to  me  till  it’s  too 
late.  1  don’t  suppose  a  woman’s  brain 
can  be  quite  as  adequate  to  chess  as  a 
man’s,  anyway.  But  I’ll  learn  a  little, 
1  hope,  under  you.  It’s  an  education, 
to  be  allowed  to  play  with  you.” 

“■  Thanks  ;  I’m  merely  a  duffer  at  it.” 
But  Felix’s  glance  lingered  a  little  on  the 
slender  white  fingers  as  they  fluttered 
above  a  pawn,  hesitating.  There  was 
a  very  beautiful  ring  on  Lena’s  right 
third  finger — gold  set  with  diamonds 
and  one  clear  emerald.  And  there  was 
a  fascinating  supplementary  ring  of 
unusual  distinction  on  the  little  finger 
next  it.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
all  moves  should  be  made  with  that 
right  hand.  What  is  a  right  hand  for  ? 
Lena’s  frock  was  emerald  green — simple 
but  with  what  women  call  the  right 
lines.  Rusty  Redfield  had  no  frocks 
like  that.  The  best  she  could  do,  these 
winter  evenings,  was  to  put  on  a  little 
tawny  dress  of  crepe,  dyed  from  an  old 
white  one,  with  a  black  girdle,  and  a 
little  black  necklace  of  inferior  beads. 
With  her  coppery  locks  the  effect  was 
very  good,  but  beside  Lena  and  her 
emerald  silks  and  diamonds,  Rusty  was 
an  insignificant  figure  ;  or,  to  be  exact, 
Lena  tried  to  think  she  was.  For  Lena, 
from  adoration  of  Rusty,  had  turned  to 
this  more  satisfying  game  of  challenging 
the  attention  of  Felix  Rowe.  Rusty 
might  play  with  her  brothers — poor 
sport  !  Lena  would  have  an  affair  with 
somebody  worth  while,  who  knew  the 
world  as  these  country  boys  didn’t,  even 
though  they  are  at  college.  And  the 
more  languid  and.  bored  Felix  was,  the 
more  fun  it  was  going  to  be  to  wake  him 
up — no  possible  doubt  of  that. 

The  dishes  were  done.  The  workers 
hung  up  aprons  and  cloths,  ran  up  to  the 
bath-room  to  wash  their  hands  with  soap 
which  Was  not  scullery  soap,  and  ran 
down  again.  They  came  in,  Rusty’s 
arm  through  Jerry’s,  Nick’s  hand  on 
little  Jenny’s  shoulder,  while  she  snuggled 
up  to  him.  Theywent  straight  to  the 
piano.  Into  the  reading  and  the  chess 
playing  came  the  crash  of  chords,  struck 
by  Jerry’s  slender  fingers  on  the  old 
ivory  piano  keys.  Four  voices  broke 
into  a  college  song,  singing  it  with  gusto. 
Marcia  Redfield  laid  down  her  book, 
smiling  happily,  her  eyes  on  her  lusty 
four — three  red  heads,  like  the  Redfields  ; 
one  brown,  like  the  Rusts — her  own 
family.  Her  husband’s  face  lighted 
with  keen  pleasure.  Grandfather  Red¬ 
field,  whose  deaf  ears  could  hear  those 
resounding  tones — it  would  have  been 
a  stony  deafness  indeed  which  could 
not  ! — lifted  his  head  and  thanked 
God  again  that  he  was  living,  and  that 
these  splendid  young  lives  had  come 
from  his. 

Lena  Brainard  looked  up  at  Felix,  and 
his  eyes  met  hers. 


“  What  babies  they  are  !  ”  said  the 
two  pairs  of  eyes  one  another.  “  And 
how  little  they  know  of  life — as  we  know 
it  !  ” 

XVI. 

“  I  do  think  we  ought  to  wire  Tracy  and 
let  them  know  we’re  coming.  Maybe 
it  won’t  be  convenient,  and  Felix 
mightn’t  like  it.” 

“  Nonsense,  Bessie!  We’re  going  to  a 
hotel  anyway,  aren’t  we  ;  and  then  take 
a  taxi  and  drive  to  wherever  they  are  ? 
Better  to  surprise  the  boy.  I  should 
think  we  could  call  on  this  Redfield 
family  without  wiring  ’em  we’re  coming. 
People  expect  surprises  at  Christmas, 
anyway,  and  you’ve  got  enough  stuff  in 
your  trunk,  to  pay  our  way,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  have.”  Mrs.  Rowe 
thought  with  some  complacency  of  the 
shopping  excursion  she  had  made  the 
day  before.  She  had  a  very  nice  gift  for 
every  one  of  the  household  of  whom  she 
had  heard,  and  she  made  Tracy  buy  a 
box  of  the  most  expensive  cigars  known 
for  Dr.  Burns.  As  for  Felix  himself, 
there  was  everything  she  could  think  of, 
including  several  additions  to  the  articles 
she  had  made  for  him. 

On  the  journey  their  train  ran  into  a 
heavy  snowstorm  and  their  arrival  was 
delayed.  Instead  of  getting  into  the 
station,  five  miles  from  the  Redfield 
home,  at  an  early  afternoon  hour,  it  was 
nearly  six  o’clock  when  they  finally 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey.  They 
drove  to  an  hotel,  secured  rooms,  ate  a 
hasty  meal,  and  then  called  for  a  car. 
Five  miles  in  that  weather  was  an  order 
which  made  the  chauffeur  shake  his 
head,  but  Tracy  Rowe  knew  when  and 
how  to  fee  heavily,  and  the  slow  journey 
was  made.  When  they  drew  up  before 
the  Redfield  home  it  was  eight  o’clock. 


Drawn  by  F.  R.  C.  Newnham. 
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Mrs.  Rowe  had  been  worrying  all  the 
way. 

“  Perhaps  we  oughtn’t  to  come  in  on 
them  so  late.  If  it  keeps  on  snowing 
they  may  have  to  let  us  stay  all  night. 
I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  waited  till 
morning.” 

“  Now,  Bessie,  cut  it  out.  We’re  here, 
and  we  haven’t  got  any  excuse  to  make. 
It  isn’t  late — and  if  it  was,  we’re  Felix’s 
parents,  aren’t  we  ?  ” 

The  sight  of  the  house  lighted  in  every 
lower  window  and  several  upper  ones 
was  reassuring.  Mrs.  Rowe  had  had 
some  sort  of  an  idea  that  country  people 
went  to  bed  by  eight  o’clock — even, 
perhaps,  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  her 
heart  beat  hard  as  she  followed  her  hus¬ 
band  up  the  path.  Both  were  carrying 
packages  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
trunk — large  packages.  Surely  they 
would  be  welcome,  obviously  bearing 
gifts. 

"  You  be  here  for  us  at  ten,”  Mr. 
Rowe  had  told  the  chauffeur,  who  had 
warned  him  that  the  wait  would  cost 
him  a  goodly  sum.  "  That’s  all  right,” 
Tracy  had  assured  him. 

They  found  no  bell,  but  discovered  a 
knocker.  This  Mr.  Rowe  made  resound 
while  his  wife  shrank  anxiously.  In 
less  than  a  minute  a  broad-shouldered 
young  figure  loomed  in  the  doorway, 
and  Nicholas  Redfield  gazed  wonderingly 
out  at  the  two  who  showed  cold-reddened 
eager  middle-aged  faces  in  the  light  from 
the  lamp  on  the  hall  table. 

‘‘  We’re  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe,”  said 
Tracy  Rowe  firmly.  "  Is  our  son  Felix 
in  ?  We  thought  we’d  surprise  him.” 

‘‘Why,  yes — of  course,  Mr.  Rowe. 
Come  in,  please.  Let  me  take  your 
packages.  What  a  night  to  drive  out 
here  in  ;  I  wonder  you  managed  it. 
Mother !  Father  !  ”  he  called  into  the 
room  at  his  left,  “  here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rowe  !  ” 

The  next  minute  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  things.  Mrs.  Rowe  hadn’t 
expected  to  see  so  many  people.  At 
first  sight  it  seemed  a  party.  Out  of  the 
midst  of  the  group  a  tall  woman  with  a 
clear-cut  face,  from  which  heavy  dark 
hair  was  swept  back  and  into  a  coronet 
above  a  smooth  white  brow,  came 
forward  with  out-stretched  welcoming 
hand. 

“  How  very  splendid  this  is  !  Come 
right  through  into  this  room  and  take 
off  all  those  snowy  things.  But  first — 
Felix !  ” 

So  she  needed  to  summon  him,  he  was 
so  slow  in  realising  who  the  arrivals  were, 
or  else  so  reluctant  to  greet  them.  He 
got  to  his  feet  from  the  corner  by  the 
fire  where  he  had  been  sitting  beside 
Lena  Brainard,  and  advanced  leisurely. 
His  mother  stared  at  him,  her  face,  as 
Marcia  Redfield  noted  it,  wearing  an 
almost  pathetic  expression,  a  mixture  of 
ardour  and  shyness  which  was  very 


'  HAVE  WE  GOT  TO  HAVE  THAT  TREE  WITH  THOSE  PEOPLE  LOOKING  ON?  ” 
HE  QUERIED,  A  FROWN  BETWEEN  HIS  BLACK  BROWS. 
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nearly  fright,  like  that  of  a  dog  who 
doesn’t  know  whether  he  is  to  be  caressed 
or  sent  to  heel.  Was  Felix  going  to  be 
glad  they  had  come — or  sorry  ?  Mrs. 
Redfield  looked  at  him  as  he  crossed  the 
room,  and  if  she  had  ever  wanted  to 
make  a  man  assume  the  part  he  should 
play,  it  was  at  that  moment. 

Well,  he  was  polite — that  was  about  all 
she  could  say  of  him.  He  kissed  his 
mother  on  her  thin  cold  cheek,  and  shoojc 
hands  with  his  father,  and — “Well,  this 
is  a  surprise!”  he  said.  “  How  are  you  ?  ” 
he  added — which  didn’t  help  it  much. 
Dr.  Redfield  Pepper  Burns,  who  had 
risen  like  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  room, 


was  eyeing  him  with  an  intense  desire 
to  kick  him.  One  sharp  understanding 
glance  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe  had  told 
him  all  he  needed  to  know  about  them — 
supplementing  the  letter  he  had  had 
from  Tracy  Rowe.  He  put  his  hand 
through  the  arm  of  Lincoln  Redfield, 
and  the  two  came  up  to  the  Rowes. 

“  We’re  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you,” 
said  the  blind  man  heartily,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  one  after  the  other.  “  This 
is  Dr.  Burns,  your  son’s  doctor.” 

“  I  call  this  a  gorgeous  surprise  for 
any  son,”  said  Burns,  shaking  hands  and 
bestowing  the  friendliest  of  looks  upon 
the  two  travellers.  “  Simply  gorgeous. 
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And  when  you  get  those  wraps  off,  the 
rest  of  us  will  make  you  welcome.  Well ! 
To  have  one’s  father  and  mother  walk 
in  on  one  on  Christmas  Eve — jolly  ! 
If  Felix  weren’t  such  a  restrained  young 
man  he’d  have  hugged  you  up  tight 
before  us  all.  I  wish  my  father  and 
mother  were  alive  and  walking  into  this 
room  !  ” 

It  was  a  rebuke,  and  Felix  so  under¬ 
stood  it.  He  hated  Burns  cordially  for 
it,  yet  he  knew  he  deserved  it.  Anyhow, 
it  made  him  play  up,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do.  He  followed  the  pair  into  the  down¬ 
stairs  bed -room  which  was  Grandfather 
Redfield’s,  helped  his  mother  out  of  her 
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fur  coat,  and  surreptitiously  smoothed 
up  those  loose  ends  of  her  hair  which 
were  always  escaping  from  the  fussy 
little  comb  she  wore  below  what  he 
privately  called  her  top-knot,  and  which 
he  had  long  considered  the  ugliest  and 
most  commonplace  fashion  of  hair¬ 
dressing  known  to  mortal  woman. 
Altogether,  he  behaved  much  better 
than  he  felt  like  behaving,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  outer  room  he 
punctiliously  introduced  them  to  every¬ 
one  present  with  a  fair  show  of  filial 
interest. 

The  Redfields,  one  and  all,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
They  could  hardly  have  been  delighted 
to  have  these  people  appear  without 
warning,  but  one  never  would  have 
guessed  it.  It  had  needed  but  the  sight 
of  Felix’s  stiff  coolness  to  rouse  them 
to  more  than  ordinary  warmth.  They 
brought  the  Rowes  into  the  centre  of  their 
circle,  and  were  what  Lena  Brainard, 
watching  interestedly,  designated  in  her 
accustomed  phraseology  as  “  sweet  to 
them.”  As  for  Mrs.  Burns,  who  was  also 
present,  she  took  Mrs.  Rowe  especially 
under  her  wing,  sat  beside  her,  and  won 
at  once  that  anxious  guest’s  affection, 
as,  in  her  life-time,  she  had  won  that  of 
hundreds  of  other  embarrassed  people. 
Marcia  Redfield,  doing  her  own  part  with 
Tracy  Rowe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fireplace,  looked  across  at  Cousin  Red’s 
lovely  wife,  appreciated  her  fully.  By 
all  the  laws  of  hospitality  these  people 
were  to  feel  themselves  heartily  welcome, 
though  by  all  the  laws  of  family  life  on 
Christmas  Eve,  their  presence  was  as 
little  to  be  desired  as  that  of  Felix  him¬ 
self,  or  even  Lena. 

“  Having  a  tree  ?  ”  asked  Tracy  Rowe 
by-and-by,  glancing  about  the  room. 
“  If  you  are,  we’ve — er — brought  a 
little  something  for  it." 

“  Our  tree’s  in  the  dining-room,”  said 
Jenny,  who  sat  near  him.  She  liked  this 
Mr.  Rowe.  He  seemed  so  pleasant,  full 
of  funny  stories  ;  and  he  seemed  to  like 
her.  “  We’re  going  to  have  it  pretty 
soon.” 

“  That’s  good,  if  you  don’t  mind  our 
butting  in  !  ” 

They  did  mind.  It  had  been  in  the 
back  of  all  their  thoughts  that  the  tree 
should  be  kept  suppressed  until  these 
strangers  had  made  their  call  and  gone. 
All  thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  except  those 
of  Mrs.  Redfield’s.  She  had  known  at 
once  that  she  must  insist  upon  the  Rowes 
remaining  overnight  ;  .  it  was  unthink¬ 
able  that  Felix’s  mother  and  father 
should  be  sent  back  to  their  hotel  over 
the  heavy  roads.  _  It  was  always  possible 
to  accommodate  extra  guests  in  this 
house  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  up.  Rusty  and  Jenny  could 
give  up  their  room,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  upper  corner  rooms.  Marcia 
whispered  a  word  in  Rusty’s  ear,  and 


five  minutes  later  her  two  daughters 
quietly  left  the  fireside,  one  after  the 
other. 

Meeting  upstairs,  Rusty  with  fresh 
sheets  and  pillowcases  and  towels  on  her 
arm,  Jenny  with  a  broom  and  duster, 
the  suppressed  feelings  broke  loose. 

“  Such  wretched  luck  !  ”  exploded 
Rusty  hotly.  “  Any  other  time  but 
Christmas  Eve  !  And  what  a  pair  of 
people.  No  wonder  their  precious  Felix 
is  no  good.” 

“  I  sort  of  like  Mr.  Rowe,”  Jenny 
admitted  ;  "  but  I  don’t  want  to  give  up 
our  room  to  him.  Why  did  mother  say 
our  room  ?  Wouldn’t  the  south  room 
do  ?  Couldn’t  Nick  and  Jerry  sleep  in 
any  old  place  just  as  well  as  we  can  ?  ” 
"  Much  better.  But,  of  course,  their 
room — I  mean  the  one  they’re  in,  with 
dear  Felix  occupying  Nick’s — isn’t  as 
good  as  this  one.  Oh,  well,  we  needn’t 
be  stuffy  about  it,  of  course.  That  poor 
frightened  Mrs.  Rowe  will  be  awfully 
happy  to  stay  near  her  darling  boy.  1 
could  kill  that  Felix  for  being  so  just 
coldly  polite  to  them.  Doesn't  that 
just  show  what  the  man  is  ?  ’’ 

“  It  does.”  Nick  stuck  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  came  in,  and  perched  on  the 
footrail  of  the  old  four-poster.  “  He’s 
a  cad,  a  snob.  I  say,  it’s  all  right  to  keep 
’em  overnight,  though  I  was  pretty  mad 
about  it  at  first.  We’ll  show  him  how  a 
chap  ought  to  act  when  his  family  comes 
to  see  him.” 

“  That’s  being  snobby  yourself,  old 
man,"  criticised  Rusty  severely. 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  1  don’t  feel 
myself  drawn  to  Felix,  if  you  wish  to  put 
it  elegantly,  Miss  Redfield,  and  neither 
do  you.  Your  friend  Lena’s  the  only 
one  who  seems  to  take  to  him.” 

“  Lena’s  all  right — she’s  just  being 
decent  to  him,  which  is  more  than  the 
rest  of  us  are.  Get  off  that  foot-rail, 
please,  Mr.  Nicholas  ;  1  want  to  tuck  in 
my  blankets.  Jenny,  don’t  raise  such  a 
dust,  and  don’t  thump  so ;  remember 
we’re  just  over  their  heads.  This  isn’t 
the  first  time  we’ve  had  to  give  up  our 
room  to  somebody.  Anyhow,  I’m  glad 
Cousin  Red  and  Cousin  Ellen  have  our 
one  scrumdumtious  room’.  Wasn’t  it. 
lucky  we  had  them  here  ?  ” 

“Cousin  Ellen’s  -  the  sweetest  thing 
that  ever  lived  !  ”  Jenny  averred. 
“  Please  hold  that  dustpan,  Nicky. 
Doesn’t  she  look  like  a  princess  beside  a 
- — a — not  a  peasant  exactly,  because 
peasants  don't  wear  awfully  fussed-up 
tan  silk.  Isn’t  Mrs.  Rowe’s  dress  horrid 
on  her  ?  ”  .  ^ 

“  Oh,  Cousin  Ellen’s  clothes  !  ”  Rusty’s 
tone  expressed  admiration  and  envy 
combined.  “  That  perfectly  plain  grey 
thing  she’s  wearing  to-night,  with  just 
those  dull  blue  beads ;  and  her  beautiful 
black  hair  done  so  simply.  Isn’t  she  a 
picture  ?  I  should  think  Mrs.  Rowe’d 
feel  like  a  dust-mop  beside  her.  As  for 
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me,  I  feel  like  a — oh,  like  a  little  brown 
hen  beside  a — a  lovely  grey  dove.” 

“  You  look  like  a  hen.”  Nick  picked 
her  up.  “  A  little  Rhode  Island  Red. 
And  you  cackle  just  like  one.  If  women’s 
talk  isn’t  just  about  the  silliest  stuff  ! 
No  matter  what  they  begin  to  talk  about 
it  doesn’t  take  a  minute  and  a  half  before 
they  get  on  clothes.  You  don’t  hear  me 
raving  about  Cousin  Red’s  clothes,  if  he 
is  a  regular  fop  in  that  suit  he’s  wearing, 
with  that  tie  that — oh,  boy — 1  wonder 
what  that  tie  cost  !  And  his  shoes  and 
socks — 1  wish  1  could  afford  just  one 
pair  of  shoes  like  that.” 

His  tone  of  mimicry  didn’t  deceive 
them.  Well  they  knew  how  long  Nicky 
made  his  clothes  wear,  after,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment  he  had, 
he  had  bought  them  at  sale  price. 

Jerry  now  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
of  that  upper  bed-room. 

"  Have  we  got  to  have  that  tree  with 
those  people  looking  on  ?  ”  he  queried, 
a  frown  between  his  black  brows. 

Rusty  suddenly  turned  traitor  to  them 
all. 

“  We  are  simply  awful,  common, 
ordinary  creatures,”  she  said,  as  she  shook 
a  fat  pillow  into  its  fresh  slip,  “to  be 
making  such  a  fuss.  Look  at  father 
and  mother  and  grandfather  and  Cousin 
Ellen  and  Cousin  Red — all  behaving 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  born  and  bred. 
And  we  sneak  off  and  act  like  cross  babies. 
Of  course  we’ll  have  the  tree,,  and  if  the 
Rowes  have  brought  us  some  terrible 
presents,  as  they  probably  have,  we’ll 
accept  them  nicely,  and  not — now  listen, 
children — not  exchange  any  meaning 
looks.  It’s  not  the  decent  thing  to  do  ; 
and  it  wouldn’t  be  safe,  any  way  !  ” 

It  was  well  that  these  resolutions  had 
been  made,  for  the  gifts  that  were  a 
little  later  produced  by  the  guests  sorely 
tried  the  nerves  of  all  the  Redfields. 
The  little  lamp  Rusty  gave  her  mother 
was  an  exquisite  thing,  but  the  long 
magenta  silk  scarf  bedizened  with  gold 
with  which  Mrs.  Rowe  presented  Mrs. 
Redfield,  though  it  must  have  cost  a 
pretty  sum,  was  almost  unbelievably 
ugly,  and  when  considered  as  possible 
wear  by  a  woman  of  the  recipient’s 
fastidious  tastes — Rusty  had  to  bite 
back  a  tendency .  to  hysteria,  only 
conquered  by  the  sight  of  her  mother’s 
perfect  poise  and  the  sounds  of  her 
appreciative  thanks. 

“  It  can  be  dyed,”  said  Rusty  to 
herself,  and  kept  hold  of  her  shaking 
facial  muscles.  As  the  presentations 
went  on  she  was  conscious  that  Felix’s 
thin  face  was  streaked  with  red,  and 
realised  quite  suddenly  that  he  was 
really  suffering.  For  the  first  time  she 
felt  sorry  for  him.  And  when  his  mother 
proudly  bestowed  upon  him  a  blue  silk 
lounging  robe,  embroidered  still  more 
heavily  than  Mrs.  Redfield's  scarf,  with 
Chinese  devices  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 


she  was  very  sorry  for  him  indeed.  But 
she  had  to  admit  that  after  all  he  was 
rather  game,  for  the  tone  in  which  he 
thanked  his  mother  was  absolutely 
uncriticisablp.  And  as  she  looked  at 
the  pinched  happy  face  of  Mrs.  Rowe, 
she  quite  suddenly  found  herself  upon  the 
verge  of  tears — not  tears  of  mirth  but 
of  understanding  sympathy.  When  her 
own  gift  from  the  Rowes  appeared,  a 
great  feather  fan  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
probably  the  last  thing  on  earth  that 
she  would  ever  use,  and  quite  horrible 
with  her  coppery  hair,  she  was  able  to 
say  in  a  voice  which  was  as  sincere  in 
its  inspiration  as  it  was  in  its  sound — 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rowe.  It  was 
exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
somebody  you  had  never  seen." 


As  for  Nick  and  Jerry,  the  costly  neck¬ 
wear  Tracy  Rowe  had  selected  for  them 
was  not  ill  chosen,  since  the  fashion  of  the 
day  for  young  men  tended  towards  the 
extreme.  And  for  once  in  his  life  Nick 
had  to  admit  that  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  handsome  tie  which  he  couldn’t 
possibly  afford  ! 

Altogether,  when  the  senior  Rowes 
were  in  their  room,  Felix  in  his,  Lena 
in  hers,  and  only  the  family  remained 
downstairs  for  a  moment’s  conference 
while  Jerry  extinguished  the  last  low- 
burning  candle  on  the  tree,  Dr.  Burns 
summed  it  all  up  by  saying,  as  he  dropped 
into  the  fire  the  butt  of  the  expensive 
black  cigar  which  he  had,  detesting  its 
flavour,  smoked  through  to  the  strong 
and  bitter  end — 


"You  know,  the  sight  of  that  little 
woman  in  her  queer  finery,  watching  her 
son  for  his  approval  as  if  nothing  else 
mattered  to  her  on  earth,  was  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  things  I  ever  saw.  My 
word !  we’ve  got  to  batter  him  into  shape 
somehow,  if  it’s  only  to  satisfy  her.  As 
for  his  father,  if  I  know  a  man  when  1  see 
one,  he  fills  the  bill.  If  Felix  can  turn 
out  worthy  of  him — though  I  don’t 
believe,  by  the  way  he  murders  the  King’s 
English,  Rowe  had  even  a  secondary- 
school  education — he'll  have  done  some¬ 
thing.” 

"  Right  you  are,”  said  Nick  To 
Redfield  solemnly.  Jerry  be 
nodded.  After  all,  they  all 
knew  a  man  when  they  saw  ue{j 
one,  the  Redfields. 
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Ej  JULIST  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


Father  had  a  position  i 

Belle  and  Poppy,  watching 
for  his  coming-home  face, 
danced  their  glee  all  over  the 
place,  mother  rose  up  from  her 
couch  and  forgot  her  glass 
of  hot  water,  Arthur  sent  a  box  of 
roses  to  Miss  Hamilton,  and  Eve  at 
her  typewriter  seemed  to  be  playing 
carols.  It  lay  like  a  blessing  on  the 
home — father  had  a  position  ! 

Of  course,  father  had  often  had  a 
position.  He  was  a  very  able  man — 
too  able,  perhaps.  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  a  new  office,  he  began  to 
find  out  how  badly  it  was  run  ;  his 
protest  grew  from  surprise  to  outrage, 
became  an  obsession ;  all  his  con¬ 
versation  at  home  centred  hotly  on 
the  office  blunders.  Gently  and 
nervously  warned  there,  he  would 
shout  that  he  was  saying  nothing  in 
the  city,  that  no  employer  was  big 
enough  to  learn  anything,  and  if  they 
wanted  to  run  the  business  at  loose 
ends  they  could.  Yet,  sooner  or  later, 
there  w'ould  always  be  a  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  office  force,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  would  be  told  that  the  new 
measures  for  economy,  etc. — in  short, 
given  notice.  They  were  more  than 
ready  to  give  him  letters  about  his 
abilities  ;  the  only  thing  they  drew 
the  line  at  was  any  further  use  of 
those  abilities  themselves.  They  were 
never  really  big  men. 

This  last  time  father  had  been 
unemployed  for  ten  months  in  a 
small  flat.  He  came  back  from 
futile  trips  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  and  wandered  miserably 
from  room  to  room  before  the 
whine  of  the  pursuing  vacuum 
cleaner ;  he  was  there  at  lunch 
glooming  at  his  plate  and  expect¬ 
ing  a  real  meal  ;  he  was  planted 
like  a  monument  under  the  read¬ 
ing  lamp  when  friends  came  in  to 
tea.  Eve’s  position  as  a  private 
secretary  helped  to  keep  Belle 
and  Poppy  at  school,  and  out 
of  savings  and  Arthur’s  salary 
they  had  managed,  but  the  last 
months  grew  very  anxious.  And 
then,  one  October  day,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  sat  down  at  a  dairy  lunch 
table  beside  a  quiet  little  elderly 
man  with  nothing  about  him  to 
show  that  he  was  Henry  S. 
Blaclcstone. 

They  waited  in  vain  for  service. 


fgia@  wa s  si  littl®  Whit®  ®©§5  wto» 
wag  to  P®®!?  ©sat  Lw®, 
ga@&  t©  Measnse  Its  I^espasags© 


“  Bad  organisation,”  said  Mr. 
Marshall  suddenly.  “There  are  two 
girls  idle  over  there,  and  because  this 
isn’t  their  table  we  have  to  lose  ten 
minutes.” 

Henry  S.  Blackstone  considered. 

“  How  would  you  reorganise  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

It  was  a  question  after  Mr. 
Marshall’s  heart.  Unhampered  by 
considerations  of  tact  and  salary  he 
readjusted  every  department  of  the 
restaurant,  and  then,  drawn  on  by 
skillful  questions,  he  let  himself  loose. 
All  that  he  could  have  done,  given  a 
free  hand  in  various  offices,  came  out 
in  a  very  paean  to  organisation. 

"  But  it  takes  a  big  man  to  see  it, 
and  there  aren’t  many  big  men,”  he 
concluded  bitterly,  fishing  out  a 
shilling  to  pay  his  bill. 

The  other’s  bill  was  only  one  and 
six. 

“  Come  round  to  my  office  and 
talk  a  little  longer  if  you  are  free 
to,”  he  suggested,  and  so  presently 
shocked  the  breath  out  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  body  by  leading  him 
through  miles  of  dignified  corridor 
to  the  private  room  of  Henry  S. 


SHE  BACKED  UNDER 
THE  NEAREST  CHAIR 
AND  YELPED. 

Drawn  by 
Per  sis  Kir  nisi. 


Blackstone.  Mr.  Marshall  had 
found  a  big  man — big  enough 
to  know  that  a  little  bitter 
barking  man  may  have  one 
great  gift. 

“He  has  given  me  a  room  to 
myself  and  I  deal  directly  with  him 
■ — I  don’t  go  through  the  others  at 
all,”  Mr<  Marshall  threw  off  to  the 
dazed  family.  "  He  says  that  we 
understand  each  other  !  ” 

They  had  a  maid  once  more,  new 
clothes  were  discussed.  Father  was 
happily  gone  all  day,  and  came  home 
at  night  replete  with  triumphs — no 
one  had  to  propitiate  or  cheer,  or 
work  in  veiled  warnings.  The  little 
girls  were  boiling  over  with  fun,  Mrs. 
Marshall  was  sleeping  every  night, 
Arthur  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Hamilton.  Home  was  a  lovely  place  ! 

It  seemed  simply  one  more  pleasant 
event  when  Mrs.  Blackstone  called  on 
them.  Belle  and  Poppy  brought  in 
the  tea,  and  they  did  it  so  nicely,  and 
looked  so  pretty  and  blooming,  that 
Mrs.  Blackstone  was  enchanted  with 
them  and  asked  them  to  the  Christmas 
party  she  was  giving  for  her  grand¬ 
daughter. 

The  little  girls  usually  came  burst¬ 
ing  in  from  a  good  time,  spilling  over 
with  news,  a  quick,  "  I’m  going  to 
tell  that  !  ”  marking  off  for  each  a 
fair  share.  To-night  when  the  clang 
of  the  lift  door  announced  their 
return,  the  women  of  the  family 
smiled  anticipation,  the  men  laid 
down  their  papers.  The  front 
door  opened  slowly  and  shut  with 
startling  quiet,  and  the  two  came 
to  an  ominous  pause  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Belle  carried  what  looked 
like  a  ball  of  white  wool,  and 
neither  had  hurried  to  tell.  The 
wool,  set  on  the  floor,  backed 
under  the  nearest  chair  and 
yelped. 

“  What’s  this  !  ”  from  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall. 

“A  dog,”  said  Poppy  dolefully. 
Belle  hushed  the  creature  by 
picking  it  up,  and  Poppy  read 
aloud  fiom  a  Christmas  card  tied 
to  its  collar — 

“  My  name  is  Noel. 

I’ve  come  to  dwell 
With  Poppy  and  Belle.” 



“  My  insomnia,’ 
Marshall. 


gasped  Mrs. 
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no  one 


Mr.  Marshall  started  strongly  to 
his  feet,  but  the  creature  barked  so 
wildly  that  he  sat  down  again. 

"  We  cannot  have  this  !  ”  he  held 
forth. 

“  They’ve  got  a  bunch 
of  them.  They  breed 
them,"  Belle  explained. 

"  They  think  they’re 
perfectly  beautiful.” 

"  She’s  going  to  keep 
an  eye  on  this  and  tell 
us  if  we’re 
feeding  it 
pr  o  pe  rl  y,” 

Poppy  la¬ 
mented. 

"  It’s  a  Mal¬ 
tese  terrier.” 

“  Maltese 
spaniel,” 

Belle  contra¬ 
dicted. 

“  Maltese 
cross,”  sug¬ 
gested  Ar¬ 
thur,  but 
laughed, 

"  We  thanked  her, 
mother,”  Poppy  in¬ 
sisted.  “  We  thanked 
her  like  anything.” 

Belle  tried  again  to 
put  down  Noel,  but  the 
racket  was  intolerable, 
so  she  sat,  instead,  hold¬ 
ing  the  small  tyrant, 
whose  black  eyes 
watched  fearfully  from 
under  a  white  mop. 

"  In  a  flat,”  Mrs. 

Marshall  began,  "  five  floors  up.” 

"  Oh,  we  can’t  keep  the  creature,” 
Mr.  Marshall  exploded. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  very 
faintly,  Mrs.  Marshall  went  back  to 
the  old  task  of  warning. 

“  We  don’t  want  to  offend  the 
Blackstones,  dear  !  ” 

“  And  lie’s  just  as  keen  on  them 
as  she  is,”  Belle  said. 

Their  whole  future  seemed  to  hang 
in  the  balance,  while  Mr.  Marshall 
scowled  and  kicked  his  chair.  The 
motion  started  Noel  into  a  frenzy  of 
yelps. 

“  Oh,  shut  up  !  ”  shouted  father, 
and  flung  out  of  the  room ;  but  they 
recognised  that  for  the  moment  he 
had  given  in  to  grim  necessity. 

“  My  name  is  Noel,”  chanted  the 
little  girls  in  chorus.  Arthur  took 
the  object,  which  wilted  in  his 
hands. 

“  The  name  should  be  Noelle,”  he 
observed.  “  This  flat  isn’t  big  enough 


to  hold  us  both,  my  young  friend. 
You  stay  here  and  I  move  out.” 

Poppy  had  a  box  tied  up  in  white 
paper  and  gold  cord. 


THEY  OPENED  THEIR 
PRESENTS  AS  WELL 
AS  THEY  COULD. 

Drawn  by 
Elsie  Anna  Wood. 
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“  I  thought  it  was  at  least 
chocolates,  but  it’s  puppy  biscuit.” 
She  sighed. 

No  one  slept  very  extensively  that 
night.  Every  sound  in  this  strange 
environment  started  Noelle  on  a 
paroxysm  of  barking.  Noelle  felt 
herself  a  watchdog,  and  she  watched. 
By  morning  she  had  met  the  family 
so  much  and  so  intimately  that  she  no 
longer  backed  under  chairs  at  sight, 
and,  when  Belle,  who  had  finally 
taken  her  to  bed  and  slept  on  top  of 
her,  stumbled  sleepily  out,  Noelle  had 
the  impudence  to  wag  that  portion  of 
her  white  fleece  that  stood  for  a  tail. 


"  Good  morning,  little  dear !  ” 
Belle’s  sarcasm  was  blighting.  “  I 
hope  you  enjoyed  your  first  night 
in  your  new  home.” 

“  Intolerable  out¬ 
rage — thrusting  an 
incubus  like  that 
on  anyone,”  Mr. 
Marshall  snapped. 

If  the  beast  got 
accidentally  lost  or 

run  over - ” 

“  She’d  give  us 
another  !  She  said 
so,”  wailed  the 
children. 

They  opened 
their  presents  as 
well  as  they  could 
with  Noelle  licking 
the  ribbons  and 
pawing  the  tissue. 
Belle  shut  her  in 
the  bath-room, 
where  she  shrieked 
murder  until  pro¬ 
tests  were  coming 
from  every  floor  of 
the  building.  Re¬ 
stored  again  to  the 
family,  she  fell 
upon  each  in  turn, 
full  of  love  and  joy 
at  this  happy 
reunion,  then, 
from  too  much 
excitement, 
showed  signs 
of  being  what 
Mrs.  Marshall 
called  “  not 
quite  well.” 
Father  put  on 
his  coat  and  hat 
and  stumped 
out. 

“I’m  not 
going  to  stand 
it,  I  warn  you,” 
he  flung  back 
from  the  door.  “  And  I’ll  tell  Mr. 
Blackstone  so  myself.” 

That  left  them  stricken. 

“  There  is  just  one  thing  to  do,” 
Mrs.  Marshall  said,  lying  feebly  on 
the  couch.  “  We  must  keep  it  out 
of  sight  and  quiet  when  father  is 
home.”  She  called  Noelle  “  it,”  as  a 
graceful  compromise,  having  some 
vague  idea  that  female  sex  was 
indelicate  in  a  dog.  “  Children,  you 
have  all  got  to  help.  I  will  do  my 
share.  Come  here,  Noelle.” 

It  was  a  chilly  invitation,  but  a 
mere  finger  held  out  was  enough  for 
Noelle.  She  leaped  on  the  couch,  got 
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in  a  wet  lick  across  Mrs.  Marshall’s 
chin,  then,  sitting  on  her  chest, 
enthusiastically  scratched  her  own 
little  white  stomach  with  a  hind  leg. 
Mrs.  Marshall  shuddered,  and,  flinging 
her  off,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  disgusting  !  ”  she  gasped. 

Eve  got  her  a  cup  of  hot  water  and 
the  little  girls  took  Noelle  to  their 
room. 

Father  spent  Christmas  Day  in  his 
office,  having  walked  up  several 
flights  to  reach  it,  in  the  absence  of 
the  lift  attendant.  He  came  home 
full  of  ultimatums,  but  he  was  given 
no  excuse  to  deliver  them.  Provision 
had  been  made  against  his  coming. 

Noelle,  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  gorged.  At  any 
stirring  Mattie  was  to  feed  her  with 
more  turkey. 

“  I’m  not  going  to  have  that  pest 
round  my  kitchen,”  she  had  an¬ 
nounced  with  decided  finality,  but 
had  yielded  grudgingly  for  this  once. 
So  Christmas  dinner  passed  off  quietly 
and  pleasantly,  everyone  asking 
father  interesting  questions  and  sur¬ 
rounding  him  with  cheer,  just  as  they 
used  to  in  the  old  days  when  the  end 
of  a  job  began  to  loom. 

In  the  morning  sleep  or  Mattie 
kept  Noelle  quiet  until  after  Mr. 
Marshall  had  gone  ;  then  she  came 
bouncing  into  the  dining  -  room, 
greeted  each  member  of  the  family 
with  yelps  of  love,  and»walked  about 
the  table  on  her  hind  legs,  front  paws 
hanging  like  little  flippers,  nose 
stretched  quiveringly  towards  the 
bacon,  for  all  the  world  like  a  comic 
dog  in  a  funny  paper. 

“  Don’t  be  a  perfect  idiot,”  said 
Belle  severely.  “Nobody’s  going  to 
love  you,  and  there’s  no  use  being 
funny.” 


“  Someone  ought  to  take  it  out  for 
a  run,”  sighed  Mrs.  Marshall. 

There  was  k  depressed  pause,  then, 
of  course,  Eve  said  that  she  had  time. 
She  went  off  reflecting  aggrievedly 
that  if  you  wanted  to  be  the  respon¬ 
sible  one  in  a  family,  certainly  no  one 
would  prevent  you.  Arthur  had  just 
as  much  time  as  she  had,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  to  read  the  paper. 

She  was  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than 
usual,  but  the  young  man  on  the 
floor  below,  who  usually  went  down 
about  the  same  time  as  she  did,  was 
also  early,  and  he  led  on  a  new  leash 
an  elephantine  bulldog.  They  had 
never  spoken — not  what  you  could 
call  speaking — but  this  encounter 
brought  them  to  an  actual  laugh. 
Words  were  impossible,  for  Noelle, 
given  a  free  hand,  would  have  torn 
the  bulldog  limb  from  limb,  and 
told  him  so  all  the  way  down.  The 
bulldog  did  not  know  that  she 
existed. 

“  Christmas  present  ?  ”  asked  the 
young  man  in  dumb  show,  and 
indicated  that  his  was,  too.  “  But 
not  from  my  mother,”  he  added 
expressively,  as  they  stepped  out  of 
the  street  door. 

They  took  their  dogs  in  opposite 
directions,  but  sauntering  back  met 
again  at  the  door.  Noelle,  having  had 
a  marvellous  time  smelling  every¬ 
thing  in  the  street,  suddenly  decided 
that  the  bulldog  was  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  and  greeted  him  with 
cavortings  of  joy.  The  bulldog 
endured  it. 

“  Ice  seems  to  be  broken,”  ob¬ 
served  the  young  man,  “  and  a  good 
thing,  too.  Where  I  come  from  we 
don’t  have  ice.” 

So  Eve  had  to  ask  where  that  was, 
and  they  talked  about  California  on 
the  way  up. 

Noelle  bundled 
through  the  front  door 
and  went  trotting 
through  the  rooms  in 
search  of  companion¬ 
ship.  Chased  out  of  the 
kitchen  she  tried  to  join 
Belle  and  Poppy,  and, 
driven  from  their  room, 
she  found  Mrs.  Marshall 
seated  before  her  desk, 
her  lap  momentarily  un¬ 
guarded.  Noelle  scram¬ 
bled  on  board. 

That  was  all  she  asked 
—someone  whom  she 
could  love  every  waking 
.moment.  Practically 
anyone  would  do. 


SHE  WALKED  AROUND  THE  TABLE  ON  HER  HIND  LEGS 


Drawn  by  Percis  Kinnse. 


“  Oh,  for  pity’s  sake !  ”  Mrs. 
Marshall  exclaimed. 

Noelle  pressed  a  fleecy  head  against 
her  chest  and  looked  up  into  her 
face  with  eyes  that  yearned. 

“  Mmmm— aou — oo — mmmmm,” 
she  cooed. 

Mrs.  Marshall  finished  the  accounts 
over  her  head. 

“  It’s  the  only  way  to  keep  it 
quiet,”  she  explained  crossly,  when 
the  little  girls  came  in,  and  presently 
took  the  creature  with  her  shopping 
Noelle  jvas  strangling  after  cats  the 
whole  way,  and  she  had  to  walk  back 
from  the  butcher’s  instead  of  taking  a 
’bus,  so  she  came  in  nearly  crying 
with  exhaustion,  but  Noelle  had  a 
bright  air  of  asking  :  “  Now  what 

next  ?  ” 

The  little  girls  frowned  at  her  over 
the  tops  of  their  Christmas  books. 

"  You’ve  had  enough  attention  for 
one  day,”  Belle  told  her. 

Noelle  gave  a  long  sigh,  so  human 
in  its  resignation,  that  Poppy,  coldly 
bored,  found  a  ball  and  rolled  it  for 
her. 

“  School’s  going  to  seem  easy  after 
this  holiday,”  she  said. 

That  entertainment  over,  Noelle 
wandered  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
tipped  over  a  pail  of  water.  Mattie, 
having  just  washed  the  kitchen 
floor,  chased  her  out  with  blood¬ 
curdling  threats,  and  gave  notice ; 
either  she  or  that  pup  had  to  go. 

“  Oh,  let’s  all  go  !  ”  wailed  the 
little  girls.  “  We  don’t  like  her  any 
better  than  you  do,  Mattie  !  ” 

Noelle  looked  from  one  lowering 
face  to  another  with  bright  love,  her 
tail  quivering,  then  lay  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  went  instantly 
to  sleep.  Her  little  front  showed  pink 
under  her  curls.  She  was  very  small 
and  square  and  innocent.  Poppy, 
watching  her  from  behind  her  book, 
caught  Belle  doing  the  same. 

“  Little  wretch  !  ”  she  said  sternly. 

“  Nuisance  !  ”  said  Belle. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  family 
went  out.  Noelle,  knowing  what  hats 
meant,  had  danced  in  circles,  shout¬ 
ing  her  joy — ■"  Us  girls  going  out 
together  !  ” 

“  No,  you’re  not,”  Belle  told  her, 
but  Noelle  could  not  really  believe 
it  until  the  door  was  shut  in  her  face. 
The  last  glimpse  of  her  through  the 
crack  showed  her  sitting  in  stunned 
dismay,  her  very  curls  drooping. 

“  We  can’t  spend  our  whole  lives 
holding  her  paw,”  the  children 
protested. 

Noelle,  unable  to  believe  that  she 
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had  been  wholly  abandoned,  went 
from  room  to  room,  her  tuft  of  tail 
at  half  mast.  The  kitchen  door  was 
shut  and  human  sounds  could  be 
heard  beyond  it.  She  lay  down 
before  it  and  cried  softly  to  herself 
with  little  whimpering  sobs  and 
sniffs. 

She  did  not  demand  admittance, 
for  she  had  left  that  place  at  top 
speed  after  the  pail  incident,  having 
'  gathered  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

“  Oh,  my  land — you  stop  that,” 
Mattie  commanded  from  behind  the 
shut  door. 

Noelle  continued  to  mourn  under 
her  breath  like  a  grieved  child.  When 
Mattie  opened  the  door  to  annihilate, 
she  leaped  into  joy,  danced  and 
yelped  and  worshipped  her  old  friend. 

"  Oh,  well,  come  on,  then  ;  but 
you  keep  out  of  my  ,  pail,”  Mattie 
grumbled. 

Noelle  proved  her  good  intentions 
by  settling  herself  on  a  kitchen  chair, 
and  every  time  Mattie  moved  she 
smiled  and  wagged  and  uttered  little 
whines  of  content. 

“  Aren’t  we  having  fun  !  ”  she  was 
saying.  She  undeniably  knew  how 
to  be  good  company. 

At  the  distant  sound  of  the  front 
door  she  became  a  ferocious  watch¬ 
dog,  and  Mattie  turned  her  out. 

“  You  needn’t  think  you’re  going 
to  get  the  better  of  me,”  she  muttered. 
“  Silly  little  old  white  dog.” 

Noelle  charged  through  the  hall, 
her  ears  streaming  in  the  wind  of 
her  going,  shouting  that  this  property 
was  in  her  care  ;  then,  discovering 
that  the  intruder  was  her  dear 
Arthur,  she  leaped  at  his  knees  and 
wept  aloud  and  did  rapturous  circles 
around  the  furniture,  and  nearly  died 
of  love  and  welcome. 

“  Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Arthur 
wearily.  He  had  just  had  a  serious 
difference  with  Miss  Hamilton  over 
the  telephone  and  his  whole  being 
felt  sore.  Noelle  hopped  along 
beside  him  to  his  room,  and  when  he 
flung  himself  down,  she  scrambled  on 
his  knee  to  snuggle  her  head  inside 
his  coat.  It  was  so  exactly  what  he 
longed  to  have  Miss  Hamilton  do 
that  he  submitted,  and  they  sat 
together  in  the  dusk  until  the 
telephone  brought  them  both  to  their 
feet. 

It  was  Miss  Hamilton’s  voice. 

“  Arthur,  I  was  a  beast,”  she  said. 

So  he  took  all  the  blame  on  himself 
and  promised  to  come  that  evening, 
and  then  played  a  glorious  game  of 


chasing  with  Noelle  until  the  return 
of  the  family  changed  him  back  into 
a  very  grown-up  man. 

“  Now,  that  will  do  for  you,”  he 
told  her,  and  closed  his  door. 

Noelle,  finding  the  women  of  the 
family  all  coming  in  at  once, 
ricochetted  among  them  with  such 
agonies  of  love  that  they  had  to 
laugh. 

"  But  she  mustn’t  do  that  to 
father,”  they  warned  each  other. 

“  If  we  increase  Mattie’s  wages  a 
little,  perhaps  she  will  keep  Noelle 
during  dinner  and  in  the  evening,” 
Mrs.  Marshall  said.  “  Eve,  don’t  you 
want  to  go  and  ask  her  ?  ” 

Eve  went,  reflecting  that  she 
always  had  to  do  the  hard  things. 
No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  asking 
Arthur  to  do  that.  Mattie  gave  a 
grudging  assent,  and  so>  when  father 
came  in  prepared  for  trouble,  all  was 
peace  and  pleasantness.  Every  time 
a  door  opened  his  glance  leaped 
towards  the  floor  and  his  lips  drew  in 
for  fulminations,  but  there  was  no 
occasion  for  uttering  them.  Once  he 
said  with  meaning  :  “  I  didn’t  see 

Mr.  Blackstone — he’s  away  for  a 
week  ”  ;  but  the  warning  passed  un¬ 
noticed,  and  they  were  all  so  interested 
to  hear  what  he  was  accomplishing 
in  his  office,  so  full  of  awe  for  his 
powers,  that  he  presently  forgot  the 
outrage  that  had  been  put  upon  them. 
Things  that  he  objected  to  in  the 
home  usually  did  disappear.  All  was 
as  it  should  be. 

Noelle  went  to  sleep  on  Poppy’s 
bed,  her  chunky  little  white  head 
coming  out  from  under  a  blue  shawl 
in  a  babyish  manner  that  would  have 
been  adorable  if  they  hadn’t  despised 
the  creature.  The  night  passed  in 
blessed  silence,  and  only  her  own 
funny  little  mind  could  have  told 
why  in  the  early  dawn 
she  rose,  prised  open  the 
door,  which  was  not 
quite  latched,  and 
trotted  with  purpose 
down  the  hall.  Other 
doors  were  open,  but  she 
passed  them,  and  turned 
in  at  father’s,  jumped 
up  on  his  bed  and  curled 
down  against  him,  be¬ 
tween  his  side  and  his 
extended  arm. 

Father  came  to  slowly, 
confusedly.  That  was 
what  his  children  used 
to  do  before  they  grew 
old  enough  to  be  barked 
at,  and  his  arm  closed 
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round  the  little  body,  his  heart  felt 
a  homesick  pang.  Something  was 
nuzzling  and  snuggling  into  his  hand. 
He  patted,  then  slowly  opened  his 
eyes.  Noelle  beamed  up  at  him  and 
pressed  closer. 

‘‘Mmmm  —  mmmm!”  she 
breathed. 

Father  glared. 

Get  out !  ”  he  snapped,  and, 
hurling  her  off  the  bed,  shut  the  door 
on  her  retreat.  For  the  rest  of  the 
night  he  lay  awake,  rehearsing  what 
he  was  going  to  say  to  the  family  in 
the  morning,  and  to  Mr.  Blackstone 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  At  breakfast 
he  was  terrible. 

“  It  won  t  happen  again,  dear,” 
they  apologised.  “  Just  leave  it  to 
us.  Mr.  Blackstone  meant  a  kind¬ 
ness  !  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his 
kindness,”  father  promised,  and  went 
out  muttering  words  like  incubus  and 
imposition.  And  there  was  only  a 
week  in  which  to  get  him  soothed. 

For  five  careful  days  father  did  not 
even  see  Noelle.  Eve,  always  the 
faithful  one,  took  her  for  her  morning 
run,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  new 
colour  and  brightness  in  her  own  face. 
She  began  to  show  an  intensive 
knowledge  of  California  ;  facts  about 
its  resources  and  its  charms  came 
bobbing  up  through  any  conversa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Marshall,  taking  Noelle  to 
market,  daily  walked  farther  and 
stayed  out  longer.  Her  neighbour  in 
the  flat  below  took  a  bulldog  on  her 
morning  excursion,  and,  their  dogs 
showing  a  funny  friendliness,  the  two 
ladies  strolled  along  together  in  the 
crisp  sunlight.  Mrs.  Marshall  was 
better  than  she  had  been  for  years. 
In  the  afternoon  the  little  girls  played 
games  with  Noelle  and  took  her  for 
another  walk,  that  she  might  be 
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thoroughly  tired  before  father  came 
home.  Mattie  took  her  over  at 
dinner-time,  and  on  her  night  out 
Arthur  actually  invited  Noelle  to  go 
to  Miss  Hamilton’s.  Never  was  a 
little  dog  so  thoroughly  cared  for. 
Before  each  other  they  kept  up  their 
air  of  complaint,  speaking  coolly  to 
Noelle,  snubbing  her  enthusiasm, 
proclaiming  themselves  martyrs  to 
father’s  position.  They  had  it  settled 
that  they  didn’t  like  little  dogs  about 
the  house  and  no  Christmas  present 
was  going  to  change  them. 

Noelle  noticed  nothing.  Her  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  pour  out  love,  not  to 
measure  its  response,  and  she  had  the 
rich  reward  of  the  generous  giver. 
Her  bias  trot  proclaimed  her  utter 
content  ;  she  carried  her  tuft  of  tail 
as  though  it  were  a  ribbon.  And  she 
was  incapable  of  a  plot.  Her  dis¬ 
appearance  on  the  fifth  day  was 
nothing  more  than  a  vagrant  impulse, 
and  a  front  door  left  unlatched. 

It  was  curious  to  come  in  un¬ 
greeted.  One  by  one,  as  they  came 
in,  they  said  :  "  Where’s  the  little 

nuisance  ?  ”  or,  “  that  creature  ?  ” 
but  they  supposed  that  she  was 
inflicting  herself  on  Mattie  until 
Poppy  went  to  investigate. 

An  hour’s  absence  was  enough  to 
make  the  return  a  joyous  miracle  to 
Noelle,  and  over  Eve  and  Arthur,  who 
were  gone  all  day,  she  nightly  wept 
and  leaped  and  shrieked  as  though  it 
passed  bearing. 

She  came  back  looking  frightened. 

“  Mattie  hasn’t  seen  her  for  hours,” 
she  announced. 

They  hunted  through  the  rooms, 
then  Eve  ran  down  to  the  flat  below 
to  see  if  she  were  calling  on  her 
bulldog  friend.  The  young  man  came 
back  with  her,  concerned  and  anxious 
to  help. 

“  How  very  kind,”  Mrs.  Marshall 
marvelled,  as  he  and  Eve  went  off 
together  to  hunt  for  the  truant. 
"  Here  is  a  perfect  stranger  taking 
trouble  like  an  old  friend  !  ”  She 
presently  went  out  herself  to  look 
about.  Poppy  had  a  bad  cold  and 
had  to  stay  in,  but  Arthur  and  Belle 
j  oined  the  search,  and  Mattie  neglected 
her  dinner  to  explore  the  stairs  and 
scold  the  lift  attendant. 

“  Let  a  little  innocent  dog  like 
that  go  out  alone  and  get  stolen, 
after  all  the  money  you  had  at 
Christmas  !  ”  she  held  forth. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old  year, 
and  Mr.  Marshall  had  telephoned 
that  he  was  staying  in  town  to  finish 
up  some  work  and  would  be  very 


late,  so  there  was  no  need  to  keep  up 
appearances  at  dinner.  The  talk 
was  all  of  what  could  have  happened, 
and  the  children  kept  running  to  the 
front  door  to  call  and  listen.  Arthur 
made  an  unlucky  attempt  to  treat 
the  subject  lightly. 

"  Well,  if  she  doesn’t  turn  up,  I 
suppose  you  can  bear  it,”  he  said. 

There  was  a  shocked  pause,,  then 
Poppy  burst  into  tears  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

“  You  don’t  care  about  anything 
but  your  silly  engagement,”  Belle 
stormed  at  him,  and  she,  too,  retreated 
in  tears. 

“  When  I  think  that  the  little  thing 
may  be  run  over,”  Mrs.  Marshall 
faltered. 

”  Or  stolen  and  ill-treated  !  ”  Eve’s 
eyes  flashed. 

Mattie  spoke  suddenly  over  Mrs. 
Marshall’s  shoulder,  planking  down 
the  pudding — 

“  She’s  just  a  little  white  angel, 
that  dog — too  good  for  folks  that 
didn’t  appreciate  her  !  ” 

“  Why,  I’m  fond  of  her — I’d  miss 
her  myself,”  Arthur  apologised,  and 
gave  up  a  party  with  Miss  Hamilton 
to  hunt  for  Noelle. 

Poppy’s  cold  grew  worse  and  she 
had  a  temperature,  so  she  was  put  to 
bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep,  and 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  divert  her 
with  stories.  She  wrote  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  papers  beginning  : 
"  Lost. — A  precious  little  white 
curly  dog  that  loves  everybody,”  and 
no  one  denied  the  description,  though 
they  toned  it  down  for  publication. 
The  kind  young  man  from  California 
scoured  the  streets  and  came  in  at 
intervals  to  report.  The  police  were 
told  and  a  reward  was  offered.  When 
the  hooters  and  bells  announced  the 
coming  of  a  new  year  Mrs.  Marshall 
made  them  all  go  to  bed. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  we  can 
do  to-night.  I’ll  sit  up  for  father,” 
she  said.  But  it  was  a  scratching  at 
the  front  door  that  she  listened  for, 
not  a  latch  key.  A  sorrowful  silence 
fell  on  the  house. 

At  half  past  twelve  Mr.  Marshall 
let  himself  in,  and  beside  him — 
cheerily,  but  still  low — trotted  a  tired, 
disreputable  little  dirty  grey  object. 

"  Is  that  that  dog  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

The  object  was  holding  up  its  fore¬ 
paws  like  a  baby  that  begs  to  be 
taken,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  gathered  it 
to  her  breast,  dirt  and  all. 

"  It  has  been  lost,”  she  explained. 

‘‘  As  1  got  off  the  car  the  creature 
bounded  all  over  me  and  shrieked  as 


if  I  were  murdering  it.”  Father  spoke 
more  in  surprise  than  in  anger.  “  I 
had  to  bring  it  along  to  quiet  it.” 
Noelle,  feeling  herself  under  discus¬ 
sion,  wagged  and  offered  him  a  paw. 
"  I  don’t  see  why  it  should  care  like 
that  about  me,”  he  protested. 

Mrs.  Marshall’s  explanation  slipped 
in  as  smoothly  and  deftly  as  the  cog 
into  the  cog-wheel — 

“  Because  you’re  the  master — the 
head  of  the  house.  A  dog  always 
feels  that.  It  may  love  the  family, 
but  it  adores  the  master.” 

”  I  suppose  that’s  it,”  said  father. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  off  to  bed 
Mrs.  Marshall  went  from  room  to 
room,  whispering  the  good  tidings. 
At  the  children’s  door  she  hesitated, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  asleep, 
but  they  had  heard  her. 

“  Oh,  mother  !  any  news  ?  ”  they 
pleaded. 

She  turned  on  the  light,  and  when 
they  saw  the  beloved  waggling  at 
them  from  under  her  arm,  they  went 
into  raptures  not  unlike  Noelle’s  own 
style  of  welcome.  After  she  had  been 
hugged  and  kissed  and  put  to  bed 
under  the  blue  shawl,  Poppy  voiced 
the  family  feeling  in  a  long  sigh — - 

“  Now  it  can  go  on  and  be  New 
Years  all  it  likes  !  ” 

Mrs.  Marshall  woke  up  to  a  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility,  for  father 
would  be  home  all  day  and  the  next 
day  would  bring  back  Mr.  Blackstone. 
The  holiday  must  be  all  sweetness 
and  light.  She  got  up  early  to  give 
Noelle  a  bath,  but  at  the  children’s 
door  she  forgot  everything  else  in  the 
world,  for  Poppy  was  muttering  in 
fever. 

The  doctor  came  and  frightened 
them  dreadfully  by  demanding  a 
nurse.  .None  could  be  found  im¬ 
mediately  so  he  stayed  a  long  time 
and  came  back  at  noon  and  then  at 
dusk.  Mattie  had  scrubbed  Noelle  to 
the  whiteness  of  driven  snow,  and 
sometimes  she  was  there  underfoot, 
sometimes  she  took  herself  off  for 
long  absences.  She  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  no  time  for  exuberance. 
Poppy,  wandering  in  fever,  grieved 
about  her  incessantly.  "  Darling 
baby,”  she  called  her  ;  and  "  Little 
white  lamb.”  When  her  father  stood 
beside  her  she  put  her  burning  hands 
about  his. 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  love  that  little 
dog  ?  ”  she  babbled.  No  one  noticed  ; 
all  the  small  fears  were  lost  in  the  one 
big  fear.  When  father  went  to  his 
room  to  get  a  little  rest,  Noelle  went 
with  him  as  though  she  had  him  in 
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charge.  When  he  came  back  at  mid¬ 
night  the  women  looked  towards  his 
haggard  face  without  seeing  it  and 
turned  back  to  the  bed  where  the 
wilted  Poppy  lay.  The  doctor  had 
come  back  with  a  nurse,  and  Mattie 
brought  in  coffee  and  toast.  Poppy 
moaned  and  cried  out  and  flung  her 
arms. 

"  Who  is  this  Noelle  she  keeps 
asking  for  ?  ”  the  doctor  finally  asked. 
Noelle  herself  answered  by  jumping 
up  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  the  doctor 
did  not  understand.  “  If  it  is  someone 
who  can  be  sent  for - ” 

"  It  is  the  little  dog,”  said  Eve,  with 
trembling  lips. 

He  lifted  Noelle  and  put  her  on  the 
bed  beside  Poppy.  Noelle  out  of  her 
abounding  love  knew  what  to  do  ;  she 
settled  down  with  one  brief  waggle  of 


content  and  laid  her  paw  in  the  child’s 
hand.  The  fingers  closed  on  it.  For 
a  blessed  interval  there  was  quiet ; 
relief  flowed  visibly  through  the 
strained  body.  Gradually  the  fever 
dropped,  the  pulse  steadied,  and 
Poppy  went  off  into  a  deep  natural 
sleep. 

The  doctor  waited  until  the  hand 
had  relaxed  from  Noelle’s  paw,  then 
motioned  all  but  the  nurse  out  of  the 
room,  and  beamed  his  relief  on  them, 
and  wished  them  a  Happy  New 
Year  as  he  went  home  to  get  some 
sleep. 

“  Don’t  let  anything  wake  her  up,” 
he.  warned.  So  Mrs.  Marshall  put  her 
chair  just  outside  the  door  and  sent 
the  others  to  rest.  All  was  so  tranquil 
in  the  sick-room  that  presently  she 
too  fell  asleep. 


Wa nted  Her 

The  world  was  still  dark  when  she 
woke  up,  but  there  was  brightness  in 
the  sitting-room.  Father  had  lit  the 
gas-fire,  and  she  could  see  him  sitting 
beside  it  in  a  big  chair,  spent  but  at 
peace.  Cuddled  comfortably  on  his 
knee  was  Noelle,  her  eyes  lifted  in 
worship  to  his  face.  Father’s  hand 
was  gently  patting  her,  and  from  his 
tranquil  lips  came  a  low  croon — 

“  Dear  little  doggie-doggie  !  Dear 
little  doggie-doggie  !  ” 

Love,  as  usual,  had  won. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Marshall  fulfilled 
his  threat  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Black- 
stone. 

“  My  family’s  crazy  about  that 
dog,”  he  said;  and  then  a  self- 
conscious  smile  touched  his  dark  face. 
“  Queer — the  little  thing  seems  to 
like  me  best,”  he  acknowledged. 
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Ms®  You  Alone  in  London? 
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Many  girls  and  women,  on  first 
taking  up  work  in  London  away 
from  home  influences  and  their 
usual  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  experience  a  loneli¬ 
ness  which  is  sometimes  almost 
akin  to  despair. 

It  is  one  thing  to  leave  home 
for  school  or  training-college,  where  the 
initial  home-sickness  and  loneliness  must 
soon  give  place  to  bright  cheerful  com¬ 
panionship  and  friendly  rivalry  with 
others  seeking  similar  aims  to  oneself. 
But  to  be  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
whirlpool  of  London  life  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  However  interesting  and 
absorbing  the  work  we  have  undertaken 
may  be,  there  are  always  the  long  win¬ 
ter  evenings  to  be  faced.  And  often, 
when  practical  work  is  commenced, 
difficulties  arise  that  were  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  preparation  period,  and  we 
long  for  some  advice  or  guidance  in 
the  course  we  should  pursue. 

And  though  you  may  have  reached 
the  great  City  with  the  highest  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  strong  resolves  to  pursue  a 
definite  course  in  the  career  you  have 
chosen,  determined  to  continue  to  keep 
up  in  your  spare  time  the  subjects  that 
particularly  interest  you,  studying  alone, 
away  from  the  encouraging  atmosphere 

of  one’s 
class-mates 
and  an 
inspi  ring 
leader,  can 
be  a  very 
dull  and 
depressing 
m  a  1 1  e  r , 
especially 
when  one 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  S 
PLAYS  IS  UNDERTAKEN. 
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has  already  exhausted  one’s  energies  in 
performing  the  “  daily  task.” 

Congenial  Companions  are  not 
always  so  Easy  to  Find. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  either,  to  find 
a  congenial  companion 
at  one’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  where  one 
dwells.  The  activities 
of  London  call  for  so 
many  different  grades 
of  workers,  and  those 
we  are  thrown  with 
are  not  always  those 
who  could  really  be 
companionable  to  us, 
or  we  to  them.  Also, 
a  very  natural  desire 
not  to  rush  into  in¬ 
timacy  with  all  and 
sundry,  without  first 
knowing  a  little  more 
about  them,  prevents 
most  girls  from  being 
too  quick  to  make  the 
first  friendly  advances. 

Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  much- 
longed-for  “  freedom,” 
with  a  room  of  “  one’s 
very  own,”  can  be  a 
veritable  prison-house  of  bondage  !  And 
when  returned  to  each  evening  through 
seething  masses  of  work -weary  people, 
all  journeying  homewards  with  faces 
entirely  absorbed  in  their  own 
concerns,  not  seeming  to  have  a 
thought  to  spare  for  anyone  else, 
the  haven  we  pictured  loses  much 
of  its  early  glamour. 

This  spells  loneliness  indeed,  yet 
it  must  be  the  typical  experience 
of  many  a  girl  or  woman  on  their 
first  year  alone  in  London.  And 
the  keener  the  desire  to  make  a 
success  of  the  life  they  have 
chosen,  the  more  they  will  refrain 
from  letting  their  home-people 
know  of  the  misery  they  are 
experiencing.  Of  course,  if  funds 
allow,  there  are  plenty  of  possi¬ 
bilities  for  study  courses,  concerts, 
etc.,  with  which  to  fill 
one’s  spare  time,  but 
commencing  salaries 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  allow 
of  much  indulgence  in 
this  way,  and  money 
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has  a  way  of  melting  in  London  ; 
then  there  is  still  the  question 
of  attending  them  alone. 

Why  not  Join  an  L.C.C. 

Evening  Institute  ? 

To  any  such  readers  I  would 
like  to  introduce  the  L.C.C. 
evening  institutes,  of  which  there 
are  now  quite  a  number  dotted  about 
the  Lcyidon  area.  At  these  institutes 
courses  of  lectures  are  arranged  for  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  study  of  some  favourite 


LONELINESS 
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Art  or  Science  in  their  leisure  hours, 
with  the  added  stimulus  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  others  like-minded.  The 
lectures  are  “  non-vocatiorial  ”  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  fees  merely  nominal, 
bringing  them  well  within  the  reach 
of  all  wage-earning  adults ;  and  only 
adults  over  eighteen  are  admitted. 
Younger  students  are  catered  for 
elsewhere. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  Central  City  Institute,  where  we 
are  a  very  happy  “  live  ”  band  of  seekers 
after  wider  knowledge  and  a  truer  deeper 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  noble  heritage  we  have  of 
literature  and  the  other  Arts.  To  name  a 
few  of  the  courses  of  lectures  held  at 
this  institute  in  the  past  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  wide  choice  one  has  : 
Art  Appreciation,  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Elocution,  English  Literature,  Ethics, 
French  Language  and  Literature,  Greek 
Literature  and  Culture,  History  of 
London,  Appreciation  of  Music,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Psychology,  the  Social  History 
of  England,  etc. 
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For  Literary  and  Musical 
Readers. 

In  the  lectures  on  the  art  and  craft  of 
reading  and  writing,  included  under  the 
English  literature  section,  the  literary- 
aspirant  will  find  much  to  stimulate  her 
thought  and  feed  her  imagination.  The 
musical  girl  is  catered  for  by  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  great  masters  of  the  art ; 
orchestral  societies  and  choral  societies 
are  also  running  for 
the  practice  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  and 
singing.  Also,  for 

those  interested  in 
dramatic  art,  there  is 
a  dramatic  club  where 
the  performance  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  is 
undertaken  under  the 
stage-managership  of 
an  able  director. 

There  are  no  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  no 

paper  work  ”,  is 
demanded  from  the 
students,  but  those 

wishing  to  write 

essays  on  the  courses 
they  are  taking  will 
always  find  the  lec-  C0UNTRY  rambles 
turers  willing  to  criti-  ARE  ARRANGED 
cise  and  give  advice  F0R‘ 

on  their  execution. 

At  the  Central 
Institute  alone  there 
are  over  a  thousand 
students,  comprising  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  and  many  of  these  taking 
quite  a  number  of  the  courses.  No 
one  need  feel  too  old  to  join  !  We  are 
none  of  us  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
“  high-brows,”  but  are  all  one  in  the 
common  desire  to  gain  a  wider  outlook 
and  to  grow  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  heritage  we  have. 

Social  Life  is  well 
Catered  For. 

Literary,  musical,  and  philosophical 
societies  have  been  formed  among  the 
students  for  open  discussion.  Visits  to 


places  of  interest  bearing  on  the  lectures 
are  arranged  for  by  the  various  lecturers 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  every 


facility  is  given  for  social  intercourse 
and  the  making  and  ripening  of  friend¬ 
ship  among  the  students.  Social  even¬ 
ings  are  held  occasionally,  and  in  the 
summer  months  country  rambles  are 
arranged  for. 

We  all  feel  that  in  our  Head  we  have  a 
wise  and  fatherly  adviser,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  give  explanations  and  help  to 
the  humblest  of  the  students.  In  fact, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  institute 
is  one  of  warm  appreciation,  and  to 
many  tired  and  lonely  workers  in 
London  it  provides  a  refreshing  and 


stimulating  antidote  for  the  irritations 
of  the  working  day.  The  influence  of 
such  an  atmosphere  operating  among 
such  a  large  body  of  students  must  be 
world-wide.  So  keen  are  the  students, 
that  many  of  the  courses  are  able  to 
be  kept  running  through  a  summer 
term. 

A  magazine  is  issued  three  times 
during  the  year,  where  those  who  feel 
they  simply  must 
express  themselves  in 
writing,  have  the 
chance  of  appearing  in 
print  !  And  reports 
of  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  and  activities 
appear.  Competitions 
for  essays  on  varied 
subjects  are  from  time 
to  time  announced  in 
this,  and  book  prizes 
awarded  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors. 

Doctors  never  tire 
of  telling  us  that  an 
interesting  hobby  is 
a  great  aid  to  health, 
and  the  study  of  any 
of  the  Arts  can  be 
a  most  fascinating  and 
health  -  giving  hobby 
for  old  and  young 
alike,  besides  adding 
to  one’s  general  effi¬ 
ciency  and  capacity 
for  judgment  as  a 
wage  -  earning  citizen. 

Evening  schools  and  institutes,  run 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester  for 
those  who  desire  instruction  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  association  of 
others  like-minded.  Readers  residing  in 
these  districts  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  excellent  syllabuses 
issued  by  the  Educational  Authorities. 

Those  who  desire  any  further  speci¬ 
fied  particulars  of  these  Institutes 

may  have  addresses  by  writing  to  the 
Editor. 
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Fireside 


As  1  sit  alone  and  ponder 
In  the  winter’s  cheerless  gloom, 

The  firelight  casting  shadows  on  the  wall, 

I  hear  dear  voices  echoing 
Through  the  silence  of  the  room 
In  tones  love  can  so  readily  recall. 

Stealing  like  music  on  my  ears 

From  youth  and  childhood’s  vanished  years. 

And  my  heart  is  filled  with  longing 
Just  to  let  those  dear  ones  know 
The  counsel  they  so  lovingly  bestowed, 

And  I  so  little  heeded 


In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Is  now  the  Lamp  that  lightens  all  my  road. 
Words  I  once  scorned  with  thoughtless  jest 
Speak  now  of  Peace  and  Joy  and  Rest. 

Hark  !  I  hear  dear  children’s  voices, 

I  must  leave  the  firelight’s  glow 
And  once  more  in  active  service  take  my  part ; 
May  the  words  I  speak  re-echo 
In  accents  soft  and  low, 

The  voices  making  music  in  my  heart. 

Dear  ones,  accept  my  thanks  to-day 
As  I  strive  to  follow  your  pilgrim  way. 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 


;y  WikmmM  KMOWIaTOMT, 



Cathedral 


The  drawing-room  singer  en¬ 
joys  or  suffers,  according  to  her 
temperament,  much  indiscrim¬ 
inate  praise.  Our  less  intimate 
friends  are  only  too  ready  to 
thank  us  for  our  efforts, 
though  they  have  perhaps  only 
the  slenderest  reasons  for  doing  so. 

This  article  is  mainly  intended  for 
those  who,  without  aiming  at  becoming 
professional  singers,  yet  would  like  to 
improve  their  singing,  as  well  as  add 
to  their  repertoire  ;  who  want  to  give 
as  well  as  take. 

We  do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with 
errors  of  voice-production — these  can 
best  be  dealt  with  in  the  studio — but 
to  consider  singing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  interpretation. 

Many  drawing-room  singers  fail  to 
interpret  their  songs,  not  only  because 
they  lack  technique,  but  because  they 
do  not  realise  the  need  for  trying  to 
interpret.  Their  rendering  lacks  mean¬ 
ing,  they  sing  “  woodenly,”  without 
feeling.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true  of 
the  reader,  who,  no  doubt,  feels  tre¬ 
mendously  when  she  sings.  But  in¬ 
terpretation  is  not  a  matter  of  feel¬ 
ing  only,  it  is  a  matter  of  conveying 
that  feeling 
to  others, 
of  “  get¬ 
ting  it  over 
the  foot¬ 
lights  ”  — 
and  there’s 
the  rub. 

What¬ 
ever  we 
feel,  let  us 
admit  that 
our  singing 
may  sound 
lifeless, 
galling 
though  the 
thou  g  h  t 
maybe.  It 
is  difficult 
to  elim¬ 
inate  wood¬ 
enness,  be¬ 
cause  we 
arenot  con¬ 
scious  of 
singing 
woodenly. 

Let  us  then 
attack  the 
matter  di¬ 
rectly,  and 
c  u  ltivate 
expressive¬ 
ness  ;  this 

DAME  CLARA  BUTT  PRACTISING  IN 
will  do  HER  OWN  DRAWING-ROOM. 
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more  than  trying  to  remove  the  want 
of  it. 

Cultivating  Expressiveness. 

The  mere  repetition  of  a  song  does 
little,  if  anything,  to  improve  the  ren¬ 
dering.  Although  it  might  be  thought 
that  repetition  would  make  us  more 
familiar  with  a  song,  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
we  only  become  more  familiar  with  our 
rendering  of  it,  and  may  still  be  far 
from  familiar  with  the  composer’s  inten¬ 
tions.  Such  familiarity  may  breed  in¬ 
difference,  or  even  contempt — or,  worse 
still,  insensibility.  This  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  unwise  to  rehearse  a  song  for 
fear  that  we  should  wear  it  out.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  a  song  before  we  can  give 
a  good  rendering  of  it.  Everything 
depends  on  how  we  rehearse. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  select  songs  well 
within  our  ability  to  perform.  This  is 
essential,  for  interpretation  implies  that 


our  technique  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  unconsciously.  Techni¬ 
cal  ability  increases,  of  course, 
with  training,  but  at  whatever 
stage  of  proficiency  we  may  be, 
the  difficulty  of  the  works  per¬ 
formed  should  never  exceed, 
and  seldom  reach,  the  limit  of  our 
technical  skill. 

Amatehrs  (and  sometimes  profes¬ 
sionals)  are  inclined  to  overlook  this. 
The  result  is  the  familiar  apology  for 
producing  some  exotic  effect  on  a  top 
note,  or  for  leaving  it  out  altogether. 
Frequently  singers  attempt  songs  which 
they  think  are  just  within,  but  which 
are  actually  just  outside,  their  technical 
ability.  Fortified  by  the  remembrance 
of  some  trick  for  getting  a  certain  diffi¬ 
cult  note,  or  for  making  the  breath  last 
out  in  a  long  phrase,  they  betray  their 
super  -  consciousness  of  technique,  or 
the  want  of  it,  by  apparent  “  adjust¬ 
ments,”  such  as  pulling  in  the  chin  or 
pushing  it  out,  or  internal  evolutions 
possibly  concerning  the  diaphragm, 
while  performing.  Good  interpretation, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  a  very  remote 
possibility. 

Let  us  be  careful,  too,  to  select  songs 

which  spit 
us.  This 
is  particu¬ 
larly  im¬ 
portant  for 
thosewhose 
versatility 
has  not 
been  de¬ 
veloped  by 
train  i  n  g. 
H  owe  v  e  r 
little  we 
may  sing, 
we  are  in- 
t  u  i  t  ively 
awarewhen 
a  song  is 
not  ”  our 
style.”  The 
type of song 
which  suits 
us  is  usu- 
a  1 1  y  the 
type  which 
we  like 
best.  Gen- 
erall  y 
speaking, 
we  can 
never  sing 
a  song  well 
if  we  do 
not  like  it 
(this  makes 
one  sorry 
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sometimes  for  examination  candidates), 
but  we  can  usually  sing  a  song  fairly  well 
if  we  like  it  very  much  indeed,  providing 
its  technical  difficulties  are  not  too  great 
for  us. 

In  choosing  a  new  song,  it  is  better  to 
take  several  home  on  approval,  to  study 
at  leisure,  rather  than  attempt  to  select 
one  at  a  shop.  After  hearing  several 
songs  played  through  we  begin  to  suffer 
from  musical  indigestion,  and  need  time 
in  order  to  recover  our  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Imitation  and  Individuality  are 
the  Bases  of  Interpretation. 

Unpalatable  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  consider  themselves  very  artistic, 
imitation  ,is  a  basis  of  interpretation. 
Of  course,  imitation  alone  can  never 
amount  to  interpretation — indeed,  we 
might  reasonably  hold  that  the  one  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  other.  The  characteristic 
of  interpretation  is  individuality,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  imitation  and  individuality 
are  no  more  mutually  exclusive  in  song 
than,  say,  in  literature.  However  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  style  an  author  may  wish  to 
attain,  if  he  is  wise  he  will  study  the 
classics.  The  development  of  interpre¬ 
tative  ability  is  impossible  without 
preliminary  conscious  or  unconscious 
imitation  of  good  models,  in  music  as 
in  other  arts. 

Some  teachers  of  singing  give  single 
lessons  which  are  often  helpful  in  this 
connection.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
attempt  to  teach  voice  production  at 
these  special  lessons,  but  rehearse,  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretative  treatment  of  a  particular  song 
which  the  pupil  wishes  to  sing  possibly 
at  some  forthcoming  event.  There  can 
never  be  only  one  correct  rendering  of 
a  song — though  this  idea  is  prevalent 
among  beginners,  who  sometimes  naively 


ask  :  "  Did  I  give  it  the  right  expres¬ 
sion  ?  ” — but  any  good  rendering  is 
more  helpful  than  no  model  at  all. 
Some  pupils  show  a  fine  aptitude  at 
seizing  and  using  such  suggestions,  and 
the  rendering  is  improved  beyond  the 
expectation  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

But  in  any  case  the  singer  must  do 
the  bulk  of  the  work  herself,  if  the  result 
is  to  be  satisfactory. 

Sing  the  Song 
as  a  Whole. 

Different  types  of  songs  call  for 
different  interpretative  treatment,  but 
in  every  case  it  is  the  general  effect  of 
a  song  as  a  whole  which  must  claim  our 
first  and  last  attention.  Most  modern 
songs  have  one  dominant  idea  (often 
older  songs  have  a  serious  middle  or  last 
verse,  making  a  contrast  of  sentiment, 
and  requiring  a  different  tone  colour  for 
the  whole  of  the  verse),  and  we  must, 
above  all,  convey  that  dominant  idea. 

The  parts  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
whole.  If  we  squander  our  interpreta¬ 
tive  energy  on  painting  particular  words, 
the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  and  of 
the  song  as  a  whole,  suffers.  Over¬ 
elaboration  of  detail  is  weak.  The 
detail  may  possess  a  certain  charm,  but 
the  rendering  is  analogous  to  the  careful 
drawing  of  a  student  who  does  not  know 
what  to  leave  out.  Moreover,  such 
treatment  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  as 
it  calls  the  listener’s  attention  to  the 
singer,  and  away  from  the  song. 

Rhythm  is  the  factor  which  enables 
us  to  grasp  a  song  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  thread  running  right  through  the 
song,  joining  phrases  together  as  pearls 
on  a  string.  If  we  break  the  string, 
the  pearls  are  scattered.  If  we  break 
the  rhythm,  phrases  become  dis¬ 
jointed  observations. 

Sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  and 
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hum  the  song  until  it  swings  along 
inevitably  to  the  very  last  note.  This 
urge  forward  means  life  in  singing  ; 
without  it,  singing  is  futile.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  singing  the  song 
blindly,  in  "  square  ”  time.  Time  and 
tempo  are  measurements  ;  rhythm  is  an 
urge,  the  most  vital  part  of  musical 
sense.  It  is  worth  while  spending  much 
time  in  absorbing  the  rhythm  of  a  song. 

Hence  it  is  essential  to  a  good  ren¬ 
dering  that  the  accompaniment  be  well 
and  rhythmically  played.  Sometimes 
the  introductory  bars  are  hurriedly 
scrambled  through,  as  if  nothing  matters 
until  the  singer  starts.  This  shews  a 
plentiful  lack  of  musical  sense.  Actually, 
in  these  circumstances/  nothing  matters 
when  the  singer  starts,  for  the  song  is 
already  ruined.  But,  given  a  capable 
accompanist,  with  whom  the  song  has 
been  rehearsed,  the  singer  must  obey 
her  rhythmic  sense  loyally,  never 
allowing  "  effects  ”  to  spoil,  or  even 
oppose  it. 

Interpretation  implies  Emotion, 

Controlled  by  Intelligence. 

With  rhythm,  the  words  should  be 
studied.  These  together  indicate  how  the 
song  is  to  be  classified,  and  the  style  of 
treatment  it  demands.  It  is  not  enough 
to  classify  a  song  as  atmospheric, 
dramatic,  and  so  on  ;  we  must  absorb 
its  character,  as  we  must  absorb  its 
rhythm. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  determine  how  a 
song  is  to  be  classified,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  appreciate  its  emotional 
content  keenly.  Yet,  without  intense 
feeling  we  cannot  interpret  well,  for  we 
have  nothing  to  express. 

Some  psychologists  hold  that  an 
emotion  is  actually  created  by  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  expression  of  that  emotion.  If  we 
voluntarily  shiver  and  turn  up  our  coat 


collars,  we  actually  begin  to  feel  cold. 
Certainly  our  involuntary  response  to 
the  sentiment  of  a  song  can  be  intensified 
by  deliberately  concentrating  thought 
on  that  sentiment.  Conversely,  these 
psychologists  hold  that  an  emotion  is 
destroyed  by  inhibiting  its  expression. 
This  seems  true,  anyhow,  of  some 
emotions.  If  on  a  really  cold  morning 
we  stand  by  an  open  window  and  assert 
that,  far  from  feeling  cold,  we  feel  com¬ 
fortably  warm,  we  begin  to  feel  warmer. 
If,  when  singing,  through  nervousness, 
insularity  of  temperament,  or  what  not, 
we  stoically  refuse  to  “  let  ourselves 
go  ”  at  all,  we  soon  cease  to  feel  any 
emotion,  and  our  rendering,  truly  con¬ 
veying  our  emotional  vacuum,  becomes 
as  “  dull  as  ditch  water.” 

Visualisation  is  the  greatest  aid  in 
appreciating  and  expressing  the 
emotional  content  of  a  song.  It  must 
be  vivid,  and  maintained  throughout 
.  the  song.  The  characters,  if  any,  should 
be  imagined,  their  presence  felt,  all  the 
time.  Allusions  should  be  imaged  as 
they  occur  in  the  poem.  In  atmospheric 
songs  we  must  let  the  atmosphere  soak 
into  our  subconscious  minds,  so  that  its 
character  pervades  all  we  sing,  what¬ 
ever  smaller  effects  we  may  try  to 
convey.  In  songs  of  reminiscence,  we 
shall  not,  of  course,  sing  as  though 
declaiming  to  other  people  ;  on  the 
contrary  our  mood  will  be  thoughtful 
and  intimate.  In  dramatic  songs  we 
must  visualise  the  circumstances. 

Whether  the  singer  is  a  character  taking 
part  in  the  tragic  sequence  of  events,  or 
only  a  witness  of  them,  she  must  feel 
herself  to  be  in  the  grip  of  circumstance. 

Some  amateurs  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  necessary  intensity  of 
feeling  throughout  a  song.  If  the  singer’s 
attention  wanders  for  a  moment,  she 
may  be  sure  that  the  attention  of  the 
listeners  has  already  wandered.  The 
cure  for  this  is  careful  rehearsal. 

An  excellent  physical  aid  to  this  con¬ 
tinuity  of  feeling  and  expression  is  the 
legato  style  of  phrasing.  This  needs 
expert  training,  and  much  conscientious 
practice. 

The  singer  who  has  absorbed  the 
rhythm  and  character  of  a  song  will 
almost  certainly  find  that  she  has 
memorised  it.  But  in  rehearsing  she 
should  make  sure  of  this. 

Diction,  if  Last,  is  by 
No  Means  Least. 

Of  what  value  is  the  most  dramatic 


outburst  if  the  listener  cannot  make  out 
what  the  fuss  is  about  ?  The  ideal  in 
diction  is  easily  conceived,  namely,  to 
sing  with  the  same  vowel  values  as  used 
in  speech.  Good  diction  is  the  handmaid 
of  good  interpretation,  and,  like  few 
maids  these  days,  “  worth  her  weight  in 
gold.” 

It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to 
sing  on  short  vowels  than  to  use 
them  in  speech,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  Those  who  habitually  sing 
“  awned  ”  for  “  and,”  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  funny  when  they  would 
be  serious. 

With  care  we  can  utilise  initial 
consonants  as  spring  -  boards  from 
which  to  jump  into  vowel  tone,  to 
the  mutual  improvement  of  both  con¬ 
sonants  and  vowels.  Care  in  rehearsing 
will  do  more  than  much  reading  on 
diction — or  grumbling  at  the  English 
language ! 

It  is  helpful  to  ask  one  or  two  friends, 
when  we  are  rehearsing,  if  they  can 
hear  our  words  really  well.  Almost  any 
cultured  person  can  detect  weaknesses  in 
diction,  though  she  may  be  incapable 
of  making  any  useful  criticism  of  our 
interpretation  as  a  whole. 

Musical  Effects  need 
Careful  Handling. 

Feeling  the  rhythm  and  character  of 
a  song  in  our  very  bones,  we  can  safely 
study  effects.  These,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  should  never  be  allowed  undue 
prominence.  Here  we  can  touch  on  only 
two  of  them,  i.e.,  rubato  effects,  and  cres¬ 
cendo  and  diminuendo . 

Both  words  and  music  usually  suggest 
where  a  rubato  effect  can  be  made  with 
advantage.  The  danger  is  that  we  may 
rob  the  time  so  much  as  to  leave  it  no 
further  means  of  support.  In  pulling 
out  a  phrase  or  note,  we  must  on  no 
account  break  the  sense  of  rhythm, 
which  ever  tugs  at  the  heart  of  the 
singer,  and  is,  by  a  long  way,  his  best 
friend.  For  this  reason  the  return  ft 
tempo  should  be  felt  all  through  the  rubato 
passage.  If  we  do  not  fall  in  stride  with 
the  rhythmic  pulse  we  have  not  truly 
sung  rubato  at  all,  but  cut  the  song  in 
two.  Real  rubato  does  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  rhythm.  On  the  contrary, 
the  coming  home,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rhythmic  pulse  inevitably,  after  a  rubato 
passage,  has  the  effect  of  intensifying 
the  sense  of  rhythm.  Hence,  a  small 
rubato  is  nearly  always  more  effective 
than  a  big  one. 


Climaxes  often  do  not  receive  the 
intelligent  attention  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  Care  should  be  exercised  never 
to  anticipate  a  climax,  to  run  at  it, 
as  a  bull  at  a  red  flag.  If  the  song 
has  been  wisely  chosen,  the  climaxes 
in  it  will  not  give  us  any  oppressive 
sense  of  anxiety. 

It  is  a  real  temptation  to  make  a  little 
spurt  towards  a  climax,  especially  if  it 
be  approached  by  a  running  ascending 
passage  ;  but  a  spurt  upsets  the  rhythm. 
Far  from  anticipating  a  climax,  it  is 
much  ijiore  effective  to  hold  back  the 
rhythm  by  a  subtle  rubato.  This  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  climax  all  the 
moi£  intense  when  it  does  come,  because 
it  is  emphasised  by  the  inevitable  urge 
of  Ahe  rhythm  which  has  been  dammed 
back  by  the  rubato. 

Crescendo  passages  are  more  easily 
controlled  than  diminuendo  passages. 
Hence,  the  latter  should  receive  more 
attention  and  practice.  Some  singers 
show  a  tendency  to  shirk  decrescendos 
usually  through  faulty  voice  production. 
Having  worked  up  to  forte  the  unobtru¬ 
sive  dim.  is  ignored,  and  the  problem 
resulting  is  what  to  do  at  the  ff  ?  Often 
the  note  is  forced,  the  voice  cracks,  and 
the  disconcerted  singer  returns  to  her 
seat  surprised  that  she  spoiled  the 
ending.  The  moral  of  this  is,  look  after 
the  decrescendos,  the  crescendos  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

It  is  surprising  how  hard  and  strident 
some  drawing-room  singing  is,  when  we 
consider  that  in  an  ordinary  room  it  is 
never  necessary  to  sing  loudly  in  order 
to  be  heard.  Those  who  habitually  sing 
in  a  room  as  they  would  in  a  town  hall 
can  never  make  very  effective  cres¬ 
cendos..  Just  try  the  experiment  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  soft  phrases  of  your  next  song  as 
softly  as  you  can. 

When  you  have  decided  on  a  method 
of  interpretation  of  a  song,  stick  to  it. 
Do  not  hesitate  if  you  happen  to  hear 
another  singer  treat  the  song  in  a 
different  way.  Once  you  have  clearly 
conceived  what  you  want  to  do  in  inter¬ 
preting  a  song,  your  rendering  cannot  be 
bad.  Most  bad  renderings  are  bad,  not 
because  they  are  wrong,  but  because  they 
have  never  been  thought  out.  Your  own 
conception  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
song  will  always  be  the  best  rendering 
for  you,  much  better  than  you  would 
attain  by  trying  to  adapt  your  rendering 
more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  another 
singer. 
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Some  of  us,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  a  close  track  of  the  new 
books,  have,  within  recent  years, 
noticed  a  very  definite  change 
in  biography  and  autobiography.  They 
have  become  much  more  direct,  more 
revealing,  more  intimate  and  personal, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in 
these  changes  they  have  greatly  gained 
in  interest. 

Every  now  and  then  a  book,  or  two 
books,  or  perhaps  three,  come  along  to 
suggest  as  much,  and  to  conduct  one 
along  the  road  of  human  curiosity 
which  is  thus  created.  Possibly  it  is 
the  greater  humanising,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  of  biography  and  auto¬ 
biography,  which  has  caused  this  line  of 
reading  to  advancl  in' popularity  with 
such  leaps  and  bounds,  but  anyhow,  a 
good  Life,  or  a  good  volume  of  reminis¬ 
cences,  sometimes  sells  almost  as  well 
as  a  novel. 

Probably  no  other  nation  publishes  as 
many  memoirs  of  one  kind  or  another  as 
we  do,  and  no#  doubt  this  results  from 
the  very  particular  value  which  we  put 
upon  character.  Shrewd  foreign  ob¬ 
servers  always  say,  in  effect — 

“We  may  have  cleverer  people  than 
you,  subtler  people  than  you,  in  some 
ways  more  daring  people  than  you. 
But  we  lack,  and  everybody  else  lacks, 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  character 
which  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  Bank  of 
England.” 


M@m  if©£®M©  ta  JLuto* 

Mograpbles  astd  BiogsapMcs 


From  Cabin-boy  to 
Ship-owner. 

Anybody  who  keeps  an  eye  on  public 
affairs  knows  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Runciman,  a  great  ship-owner  of  the 
North  of  England.  He  was  not  always 
a  ship-owner,  because  he  began  at  the 
very  bottom  of  seafaring,  as  we  may 
learn,  and  as  you  are  going  to  learn 
briefly,  in  a  book  Before  the  Mast — and 
After,  which  Fisher,  Unwin  published 
for  him  not  long  ago.  It  is  a  wonderful 
realistic  story  of  human  life,  and  if 
Samuel  Smiles  had  still  been  alive  he 
would  have  held  its  hero  up  for  our 
admiration. 

When  Sir  Walter  Runciman  was  nine 
years  old,  he  was  working  on  a  farm  for 
half-a-crown  a  week.  When  he  was 
twelve  he  tried,  for  the  second  time  of 
asking,  to  run  away  to  sea,  and  he 
succeeded.  It  was  something  in  those 
times  to  run  away  to  sea,  because  it  was' 
to  run  away  in  search  of  a  very  hard 
living,  amid  very  difficult  and  some¬ 
times  almost  barbarous  surroundings. 

Sir  Walter  can  remember  what  it  was 
to  live  on  his  "  pound  and  pint,”  which 
were  served  out  daily,  even  though  the 


water  smelt  and  the  food  was  coarse. 
He  has  known  what  it  was  to  live  in 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  collier  brig’s 
forecastle,  where  wet  sleepers  from  river 
rafts  were  stowed,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  anywhere  else. 

Like  other  youths  of  his  sea  time, 
he  had  to  take  his  two  hours’  turn  in 
the  main  chains.  This  meant  heaving 
the  lead  on  icy  winter  nights  when  the 
seas  lashed  in  great  cold  lumps  over 
him,  and  he  had  only  what  was  called  a 
“  soul  and  body  lashing  ”  to  prevent 

him  from  being  swept  off  the  ship. 

* 

Truth  Stranger  always 
than  Fiction. 

Not  many  shipping  magnates  could 
write  a  book  of  reminiscences  which 
begins  like  that,  but  young  Runciman, 
as  a  friend  once  said  of  him,  came  in  the 
“hawse  hole”  of  seafaring.  His  experi¬ 
ences  recall  those  of  which  we  may  read 
in  Moby  Dick  and  Java  Head,  and  other 
books  of  the  sea.  It  happens,  however, 
that  they  are  true  experiences,  and  that 
is  a  tribute  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
Herman  Melville  and  Hergesheimer 
have  presented  sea  life  in  their  novel, 
certainly  in  the  old  days. 

Those  were  the  days  when  that 
beautiful  clipper,  the  Cutty  Sark,  now 
restored  by  one  of  her  captains,  was 
sailing  the  sea  on  angel  wings,  and  when 
the  Marco  Polo,  another  not  less  beau¬ 
tiful  clipper,  was  also  still  sailing  the 
seas.  No  doubt  young  Runciman  saw 
them  in  the  course  of  his  voyages,  and 
if  we  knew  him  personally  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  a  beautiful  sight 
they  made,  and  he  would  be  full  of 
lamentation  for  the  going  of  the  “  tall 
ship,”  although  he  knows  better  than 
the  rest  of  us  that  when  steam  came  the 
“  shell-back  ”  was  doomed,  unless  in 
very  exceptional  cases. 

One  experience  which  young  Walter 
had  was  so  brutal  that  it  lingered  in 
his  memory,  deep  enough  to  be  written 
about  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
He  was  sent  aloft  twice  to  stow  a  royal 
sail.  The  skipper  who  asked  him  to  do 
that  was  a  harsh  and  hard  skipper,  and 
eventually  he  struck  the  boy  who  was — • 
what  do  you  think  ? — steering  the  ship. 
This  passage  has  so  intimate  a  touch  of 
sea  hardships  that  it  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  also  how  very  well  Sir  Walter 
Runciman  writes,  although  he  is  not  a 
practised  penman. 

The  more  sudden  the  blasts,  the  more 
violent  were  his  tongue  efforts  at  me  ;  but 
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when  he  overheard  me  say  that  I 
could  not  help  the  wind  shifting, 
he  sprang  at  me  like  a  mad  cat, 
accused  me  of  daring  to  answer 
him  back,  and  simultaneously 
struck  me  between  the  eyes  with  his  fist. 
This  put  an  end  to  my  trick  at  the  wheel ; 
I  would  do  no  more  steering.  When  one 
of  the  crew,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
a  baker  on  board  of  an  American  ship,  saw 
that  my  eyes  were  black,  he  got  the  other 
members  of  the  crew  to  go  with  him  to  the 
captain,  and  I  think  before  they  were  done 
with  him  he  had  bitterly  repented  his  rash 
and  cruel  act.  This  ended  my  cabin-boy 
days.  I  refused  to  enter  his  cabin  again, 
and  lived  with  the  men  in  the  forecastle 
until  I  deserted. 

Sir  Walter  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
at  sea,  and  all  the  time  he  was  under¬ 
paid  and  over-worked,  but  somehow  he 
enjoyed  himself.  There  was  lots  of  fun 
to  be  had,  lots  of  adventure,  and,  to  a 
nature  like  his,  this  was  sunshine  en¬ 
couragement.  He  always  had  a  sense  of 
humour  which  he  preserves  to  his  present 
hale  old  age,  and  that  helped  him  through 
many  a  trouble. 

The  Man  who  Wrote  a 
Great  War  Story. 

We  have  another  book  of  actual  life 
adventure  about  that  brilliant  novelist, 
Stephen  Crane,  who  wrote  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage.  He  died  in  Germany  years 
ago,  under  not  very  happy  conditions, 
so  what  we  get  is  his  biography  by  a 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Beer,  and  not  an 
autobiography.  If  Crane  had  lived 
longer,  no  doubt  he  would  have  written 
his  reminiscences,  and  the  house  of 
Heinemann  would  have  been  glad  to 
publish  them,  as  it  publishes  this 
memoir,  and  as  it  published  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage. 

Stephen  Crane  was  an  American,  and 
he  was  born  to  write,  but  the  difficulty 
with  him,  as  with  so  many  people,  was 
how  to  begin.  He  was  a  very  sensitive 
boy  whom  his  mother  called  "Stevie,”  and 
when  he  was  fourteen  he  had  command 
of  words  like  “  irascible,”  “  pyrotechnic,” 
“  impartial,”  and  “  memorial.”  He 
used  those  in  an  essay  which  he  wrote  in 
competition  with  some  other  American 
boys,  and  he  was  not  content  to  use 
big  words,  but  could  invent  words,  and 
the  word  “  higgle  ”  was  one  of  those, 
although  the  meaning  he  gave  to  it  was 
different  from  the  meaning  we  give  to 
our  old  word.  By  “  higgle  ”  he  meant 
to  behave  in  the  manner  of  a  school¬ 
teacher,  while  with  us  it  would  mean 
bargaining  for  economy. 

Young  Crane  went  to  a  university, 
and  he  behaved  very  much  as  young 
geniuses  are  apt  to  behave.  One  thing 
which  he  told  a  professor  was  that 
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Tennyson’s  poems  were  all  "  swill,” 
whatever  he  infant  by  that.  He  also 
gravely  propounded  the  idea  that 
writing  was  a  business  like  any  other 
business.  One  trained  one’s  mind  to 
observe,  and  such  a  trained  mind  should 
be  able  to  do  something  worth  while 
about  anything.  He  did  not  think  much 
of  the  American  writers  of  his  own  day, 
and  he  frankly  called  the  American 
magazines  "  no  good,”  which  surely  was 
to  forget  Scribner’s  or  Harper's,  or  the 
Century. 

Youth  will  have 
its  Way. 

All  that  was  youth,  just  youth 
boiling  over,  but  it  did  not  boil  over  in 
the  right  way  when  Stephen  Crane  got  a 
job  as  a  reporter  in  New  York.  He 
could  not  report,  and,  to  be  quite  frank, 
he  did  not  try  to  report.  When  he  was 
sent  out  to  do  some  definite  news 
appointment,  he  would  linger  by  the 
way  to  pick  up  general  impressions  of 
life,  and  those  he  stored  away  in  his 
note-book.  Once  he  was  sent  to  inter¬ 
view  an  alderman,  evidently  a  New 
York  alderman,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  described  him  as  “  sitting  like  a 
rural  soup  tureen  in  his  chair,”  and  that 
was  about  all  the  interview  he  handed 
in  to  his  editor. 

A  great  and  long  friendship  arose 
between  Joseph  Conrad  and  Stephen 
Crane,  and  this  memoir  of  the  latter  has 
a  delightful  introduction  by  the  former. 
Conrad  says  that  a  point  which  brought 
them  together  in  sympathy  was  a  point 
affecting  both  their  writings.  Stephen 
Crane  dealt  in  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
with  the  psychology  of  the  mass,  that 
is  to  say  the  Army,  while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  dealt  with  the  same  subject  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  more  specialised 
conditions — the  crew  of  a  merchant 
ship  brought  to-  the  test  of  the  moral 
problem  of  conduct.  There  Conrad  was 
referring  to  his  book  The  Nigger  of  the 
“  Narcissus,”  which  Crane  admired 
as  much  as  Conrad  admired  The  Red- 
Badge  of  Courage. 

The  Passing  of 
a  Genius. 

When  Crane  became  ill,  Conrad,  whom 
we  have  recently  lost,  was  untiring  in 
his  friendship  for  him.  He  saw  him 
away  to  Dover  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  picture  of  his  closing 
days  is  extremely  sad,  and  yet  it  has 
its  beautiful  side.  He  was  so  hopeful, 
that  while  he  lay  dying  he  chatted  gaily 
and  patted  his  devoted  wife’s  arms. 
He  was  keen  to  write  letters,  he  was  full 
of  the  sparkle  apparently  of  life,  and 
yet  the  evening  was  very  near,  and  it 
took  him  away  quietly  and  painlessly. 

He  was  only  thirty  when  he  died,  and 


that  was  a  Very  young  age  at  which  to 
die.  It  allowed  him  to  do  some  brilliant 
work,  but  it  did  not  allow  him  long 
enough  time  to  show  the  full  mettle  of 
his  pasture.  The  one  thing  we  do  know 
is  that  his  Red  Badge  of  Courage  is  the 
best  picture  that  has  ever  been  written 
of  what  humanly,  or,  if  you  like,  in¬ 
humanly,  it  means  to  fight  on  a  large 
scale,  and  nearly  everything  which  he 
suggested  in  his  novel  was  borne  out 
by  the  psychology  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Diary  of  a 
London  Editor. 

Our  third  literary  lesson  of  the  month, 
if  we  may  so  describe  it,  shall  be  a  glance 
at  a  new  book  by  Mr.  John  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator  and  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey,  the  author  of  a  much  discussed 
Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  family  is, 
and  always  has  been,  literary  all  round, 
and  apparently  it  is  going  to  be,  for 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  dedicates  his  new 
book  to  his  son,  Evelyn. 

He  does  so  under  rather  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  these  may  be  re¬ 
counted  because  they  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  spiritual  outlook  of  this  diary, 
for  what  we  get  is  a  diary.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Mr.  Strachey  and  his  boy  were 
motoring  in  France,  and  one  night  at 
Rouen  the  boy  said  in  so  many  words, 
“You  ought  to  keep  a  diary.  If  you  did 
you  would  capture  your  flying- fancies, 
put  a  pin  through  them,  fasten  them  on 
to  the  pages  of  your  life.” 

The  father  did  not  think  much  about 
the  suggestion  at  the  moment,  but  when 
later,  during  the  tour,  the  boy  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  he  tried  to  fill  in  a 
time  of  much  anxiety  by  actually 
commencing  a  diary.  That,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  how  it  did  commence,  and 
perhaps  the  circumstances  also  had 
something  to  do  with  the  attitude  which 
the  diary  took  from  the  beginning, 
namely  the  angle  Shakespeare  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  three  lines  which 
he  used  for  the  motto  of  The  River  of 
Life — 

Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look’d  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  but  by  all  above 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

What  a  Diary 
Should  Be. 

There  are  diaries  and  diaries,  but  Mr. 
Strachey’s  ideal  one  is  one  that  should 
be  as  desultory  as  the  wind,  as  all- 
embracing  as  the  ocean,  and  as  dynamic 
as  a  deep  flashing  river.  He  compares  a 
perfect  diary  to  a  river  because,  in  an 
elusive  kind  of  way,  a  river  reflects  the 
things  on  its  banks  and  the  things  that 
float  upon  it,  and  so  should  a  good  diary. 
But  also  it  should  describe  and  interpret 


what  it  reflects  and,  above  all,  it  should 
stimulate  and  interest  the  writer,  else 
it  will  never  stimulate  and  interest  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Strachey’s  diary  does  all  things 
quite  easily,  quite  naturally,  right  from 
the  moment  almost  when  he  opens  it 
with  a  description  of  the  liberal  education 
which  it  means  to  live  in  a  French 
provincial  town.  Nowhere  else  is  the 
way  of  life  more  consciously,  deliberately, 
scientifically  made  smooth.  The  town 
is  not  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
but  an  orderly  assembly  of  men  and 
women  inspired  by  a  common  purpose. 
The  townspeople  are  gentle,  happy, 
kindly,  good-tempered,  good-mannered, 
and  those  things  are  a  proof  that 
they  are  experts  in  the  Laboratory 
of  Life. 

But  though  the  life  of  Provence  is 
good  indeed,  could  anyone  with  a  rover’s 
blood  in  his  veins  endure  it  except  as  a 
passing  show  ?  Mr.  Strachey  asks  that 
question,  and  he  answers  it  by  saying 
that  it  is  its  temperament  which  makes 
France  the  happiest  country  in  the  world, 
but  that  we  English  can  only  admire  it 
and  hurry  on  our  way,  whatever  road 
that  way  may  take  us.  We  chase  the 
rainbow  by  a  thousand  routes,  for  we 
must  plan  and  dream  and  suffer  as  we 
always  do. 

We  are  taken  all  over  the  Midi,  that 
lovely  southern  region  of  France,  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Mr.  Strachey’s  diary, 
and  we  meet  many  interesting  little 
events,  and  see  many  charming  sights, 
and  are  allowed  to  enter  into  discussions 
on  many  difficult  subjects. 

An  Anecdote  of 
John  Morley. 

We  -shall  never  have  a  diary  by  John 
Morley,  because  if  ever  he  kept  one  it 
was  destroyed,  or,  anyhow,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  published.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Strachey,  and  that  gives  us  a  little 
anecdotewhich  has  apiquantappropriate- 
ness.  Lord  Morley  quoted  to  his  friend 
an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  three 
things  were  all-important  in  a  speech  or  a, 
book — what  was  said,  how  it  was  said, 
and  who  said  it.  He  then  went  on  to 
insist  that  those  things  were  put  in  the 
wrong  order,  because  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  who  said  a  thing,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  said,  and 
finally,  what  was  said. 

May  one  pay  the  editor  of  the  Spectator 
the  compliment  that  he  knows  what  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it,  and  that  he  says 
ever  so  many  things  which  nobody  else 
could  say  ?  On  those  three  grounds, 
therefore — and  somehow  one  seems  to 
have  reverted  to  the  form  of  them  which 
Lord  Morley  condemned — a  judgment  for 
the  general  reading  of  The  River  of  Life 
is  hereby  given 
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One  of  the  biggest  London  stores,  which 
specialises  on  most  delightful  china, 
has  an  unusually  attractive  selection  of 
lovely  designs  showing  natural  flowers, 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  This  is  a 
chance  for  those  who  want  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  china ;  and  individual 
pieces  will  charm  the  heart  of  the 
bachelor-girl. 


1.  With  coloured 
Roses  and 
Green  Leaves. 


THREE  PRETTY  “FLOWER”  JUGS. 

2.  With  Tulips,  Auriculas,  3.  With  scattered  Roses, 
and  Varigated  Sprays.  Pansies,  and 

Forget-me-nots. 


the  “cherry  thief”  A  reproduction  of  Spode, 

design.  in  Blue,  Puce,  Red,  and 

A  reproduction  of  Green. 

Masons. 


the  VIGO  tEA- 
service. 

Showing  a  delightful 
pattern  of  Birds  and 
Flowers. 


Below  is  shown 
the  lovelv 

BATTERSEA  DESIGN. 

A  reproduction  of 
Spode  period — 1800- 
1810  —  showing 
Coloured  Fruits  on 
Dark  Blue. 


THREE  CHARMING  COFFEE  CUPS  AND  SAUCERS. 


1.  Bands  of  Green  Leaves  with 
scattered  Roses. 


2.  Pink  Apple  Blossom  and 
Green  Leaves. 


3.  Self-coloured,  Black  Bars  above, 
with  Pink  Roses  interwoven. 


If  you  would 
like  to  know 
where  this 
china  can  be 
bought,  write 
to  the  Editor, 
enclosing  a 
stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  enve¬ 
lope  for  reply. 
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It  has  been  wisely  said  that  it  would 
be  well  if  our  teachers  would  some¬ 
times  exhort  us  on  the  duty  of 
happiness,  instead  of  for  ever  harping 
on  the  happiness  of  duty  ! 

Joy,  which  is  more  than  happiness 
and  includes  it — is  an  absolute  need 
of  human  nature.  It  is  uttering  a 
truism  to  say  that  it  is  the  special 
gift  of  children.  The  generic  pet 
name  among  North  Country  folk  of 
the  humbler  class  for  little  ones,  is, 
or  used  to  be,  “  Joy.”  I  can  well 
remember  being  hailed  by  it,  and 
wondering  vaguely  what  it  meant. 

Possibly,  in  these  feverish  days, 
Wordsworth  is  sometimes  neglected  ; 
but  those  who  know  the  “  Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood,” 
and  I  trust  my  readers  do  not  “  take 
it  as  read,”  will  remember  how  the 
note  of  joy  rings  through  it  all. 

“  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we 
come 

From  God  Who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy, 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin 
to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and 
whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy.” 

This  is  the  joy  implanted  by  the 
Creator  Who  has  set  us  in  a  world 
“  apparelled  with  celestial  light.” 
Why  should  it  vanish  with  age,  when 
the  meaning  of  the  purposes  of  God 
becomes  more  apparent  ?  If  it  is 
instinctive  in  the  unreasoning  years 
of  childhood,  why  should  it  not  be 
characteristic,  although  in  a  different 
way,  of  manhood,  when  the  power  of 
knowing  God  increases',  and  reason 
and  faith  show  the  grounds  of  our 
hope  ? 

And  yet,  as  one  goes  about  the 
world,  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
whatever  is  stamped  on  the  typical 
English  countenance,  it  is  certainly 
not  joyousness  ! 

In  the  omnibus,  in  the  tramway-car, 
in  the  railway  -  carriage,  what  rows 
appear  of  careworn  worried  faces  ! 
How  rarely  one  marks  a  gleam  of 
anything  remotely  resembling  peace 
or  happiness  !  And  this  does  not 
apply  only  to  the  old.  Ruskin  said 
warningly  that  the  worst  thing  that 
could  be  said  of  any  nation,  was  that 


it  had  made  its  young 
girls  sad  and  weary. 

One  knows  there 
must  be  something 
very  much  amiss  with 
the  world,  if  joy  for 
the  toiler,  of  any  age, 
is  crushed  out  of  it. 

But,  apart  from 
work  and  its  anxie¬ 
ties,  sour  looks,  long 
faces,  gloom,  a  general 
kill-joy  attitude  to 
life,  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Christian 
profession  in  the  past. 

Yet  the  age  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  over.  We  do 
not  now  expect  to  see 
this  dismal  stamp  on 
the  followers  of  Christ. 

Still,  they  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  happier  than 
other  people,  to  all 
outward  seeming. 

Occasionally,  one 
hears  a  person  spoken 
of  as  “  Such  a  happy 
Christian,”  as  if  it 
were  something  rather 
extraordinary  ! 

“  But  you  are  start¬ 
ing  with  an  absurd¬ 
ity,”  a  reader  may 
object.  The  joy  of 
childhood  is  instinc¬ 
tive,  as  Wordsworth 
knew ;  but  we,  who 
are  older,  and  have 
the  cares  of  life  press¬ 
ing  upon  us,  must 
naturally  be  different. 

"The  light  of  common 
day  ”  is  all  we  can 
hope  to  enjoy,  and  we 
are  fortunate  if  it  is 
not  something  more  akin  to  darkness. 

It' would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to 
say  that  grown  people  can  be  expected 
to  realise  the  unthinking  rapture  of 
childhood.  But,  supposing  that  they 
believe  what  Christians  are  supposed 
to  believe,  they  have  deeper  and 
more  enduring  reasons  for  joy  than 
the  child  can  possibly  know. 

Do  they,  in  any  real  sense,  believe 
it  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  left  unanswered. 

One  cannot  help  reflecting,  in 
looking  round  on  the  Christian 
Church,  that  there  must  be  an 
immense  difference  now  from  what 
there  was  in  the  early  days  of 
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Christianity.  Then, 
joy  was  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  There  would 
have  seemed  little 
enough  to  rejoice  in 
at  that  period,  to  the 
worldly  spectator. 
Poverty,  imprison¬ 
ment,  torture,  death, 
were  frequently  the 
lot  of  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

Yet,  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  joy  is  not 
only  suggested,  but 
made  a  positive  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Apostle  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome  in 
the  quarters  of  the 
Praetorian  guard,  near 
the  Palace  of  Nero. 
Although  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  details 
of  his  condition,  he 
was  probably  chained 
to  a  soldier.  He  is 
writing  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  We  might  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  confide  in 
his  faithful  followers, 
lamenting  his  lot,  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  what  are 
his  words  ? 

"  Rej  oice  in  the 
Lord  alway,”  and, 
not  content  with  one 
injunction,  he  repeats 
it :  ‘‘  Again  I  say, 

Rejoice.”  (The:verb, 
“  to  rejoice,”  occurs 
ten  times,  the  name 
“joy”  five  times  in 
this  brief  Epistle.) 

He  says  '  (Phil.  i.  13):  “So  that 
my  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ 
throughout  the  whole  Praetorian 
Guard.”  The  gift  to  which  he  refers 
(Phil,  iv,  10,  14)  would  probably  have 
been  very  acceptable  towards  the 
expense  of  the  trial,  and  his  thanks 
are  most  graceful  and  courteous. 

Think  of  him  !  He  is  a  prisoner, 
dependent  on  others  for  the  money 
that  shall  supply  his  needs.  He  is 
(probably)  shut  up  close  to  the 
palace  of  the  most  ferocious  and 
brutal  of  kings.  There  are  indications 
in  the  Epistle  that  it  was  written 
when  his  term  of  imprisonment  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  is  fully 


aware  that  the  trial  he 
is  anticipating  (Phil.  i. 

20)  may  possibly  end 
in  his  death,  though 
he  is  hoping  for  ac¬ 
quittal.  And  yet  he 
can  rejoice  himself, 
and  bid  his  followers 
do  the  same. 

Religion  hitherto 
had  not  been  much 
connected  with  joy. 

To  the  heathen  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  cus¬ 
tom  and  of  fear,  while 
to  the  Jew  the  infinite 
succession  of  trivial 
rites  and  observances 
must  have  made  it  a 
burden. 

Ruskinsays  ( Modern 
P ainter s,  Part  IV.,. 

Ch.  XIV.)  that  the*two 
characters,  of  humility 
and  joy  under  trial, 
are  exactly  those  which 
most  definitely  distin- 
guish  the  Christian 
from  the  pagan  spirit. 

“The  Christian  virtue 
...  is  strengthened 
under  suffering  by 
gladness  of  hope.” 

Yes ;  the  union  of 
joy  with  trouble — two 
elements  that  like  oil 
and  water  are  sup-  ‘ 
posed  not  to  mix — is 
the  wonderful  possi¬ 
bility  that  came  in 
with  C  h  r  i  s  t  i  anity. 

Compare  Col.  i.  n  : 

“  Strengthened  with 
all  power,  according 
to  the  might  of  his 
glory,  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering  with  joy.”  Long-suffering, 
patience,  joy — apparently  irreconcil¬ 
able  ! — yet  brought  together  here. 

But  it  is  not  human  nature  to  feel 
joy  when  circumstances  are  adverse. 
So  we  may  think,  in  spite  of  these 
words.  One  may  try  to  be  resigned 
and  patient,  but  that  is  all. 

Perhaps  a  story  may  illustrate 
something  of  this  point. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  with 
all  its  delights  fully  realised  by  a 
lonely  woman  I  knew,  who  had  formed 
charming  and  exceptional  plans  for 
spending  the  festival  with  friends. 
She  lived  alone  in  London,  except  for 
servants,  but  her  solitude  was  soon 
to  have  a  welcome  break,  in  a  visit  to 
beloved  relations  in  the  country. 
She  thought  and  planned  for  this 
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during  many  a  week. 
As  December  drew  on, 
she  was  taken  ill ;  not 
seriously,  but  so  that 
she  was  confined  to  her 
room. 

It  became  evident 
that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  enjoying 
the  coveted  visit,  with 
its  many  exceptional 
opportunities.  She 
would  have  to  remain 
a  prisoner — and  alone. 
People  have  not  leisure 
at  such  a  time  to  go 
about  visiting  the  sick. 

She  prepared  to  re¬ 
gard  herself  as  a  real 
martyr,  and  dwelt  rue¬ 
fully  on  all  depriva¬ 
tions  involved  in  this 
disappointment. 
Many  were  the  con¬ 
dolences  lavished  upon 
her  by  letter,  and  she 
felt  a  dismal  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  dwelling  on 
their  appropriateness 
to  her  forlorn  case, 
one  by  one. 

Then  she  happened 
to  observe,  in  the 
Epistle  in  the  Prayer 
Book  for  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas,  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  that 
we  have  been  quot¬ 
ing— 

“  Rej oice  in  the 
Lord  alway:  and 
again  I  say,  Rejoice.” 

They  must,  she  saw, 
mean  something  or 
nothing. 

She  had  fallen  into  the  usual  way 
of  thinking  that  unless  one’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  delightful,  one  can¬ 
not  rejoice.  One  can  be  virtuously 
patient  and  resigned,  but  not  happy  ! 
Joy  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
possible  guest.  But  now  the  Apostle 
Paul  showed  that  he,  in  his  cell,  with 
death  in  front  of  him,  could  write  a 
letter  full  of  joy,  enjoining  it  upon  his 
Philippian  converts. 

She  dwelt  upon  this,  regarding  it 
not  as  something  academic  and 
remote,  of  long,  long  ago,  but  as 
something  with  practical  bearing. 
And  the  result,  as  she  came  to  realise 
its  meaning,  was  wonderful.  She 
seemed  to  hear  the  command  : 
“  Rejoice — not  in  your  circumstances, 
which  certainly  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
captive  Apostle’s,  but  in  the  Lord.” 
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It  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  speak 
of  her  subsequent  experience.  She 
was  no  Stdic,  heedless  of  real  dis¬ 
appointment.  Nor,  indeed,  was  she 
a  saint,  of  unusual  attainments  in 
holiness.  But,  to  her  was  granted  a 
wonderful  boon.  She  was  debarred 
from  keeping  the  birthday  of  her 
Lord  and  Master  in  the  way  she  had 
expected. 

But  He  was  there  ;  and  He  came, 
to  give  her  His  spiritual  and  felt 
companionship.  It  was  as  though 
He  had  said  to  her — 

“  You  cannot  go  forth  and  spend 
My  birthday  with  your  friends.  But 
I  Myself  will  come  and  spend  it  with 
you  in  your  seclusion.” 

And  what  joy  can  exceed  the  felt 
consciousness  of  His  presence  ? 

This  is  not  a  visionary  thing,  only 
to  be  attained  by  someone  of  mar¬ 
vellous  sanctity.  It  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  reads  this 
paper. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  rejoice  in 
our  circumstances  ;  but  if  we  have 
fellowship  with  Him,  in  Him  we  can 
always  rejoice.  And  joy  is  more  than 
happiness.  It  is  the  satisfaction  of 
intense  desire. 

Let  us  look  into  this,  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  life, 
and  see  how  we  can  “  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord,”  even  in  the  deepest  sorrow. 

Take  the  anguish  of  bereavement, 
for  example.  Anything  like  joy  may 
seem  cruelly  preposterous  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tragedy  of  loss. 
And  no  one  can  rejoice  in  that. 

But  carry  up  the  thought  higher, 
“  In  the  Lord.” 

When  we  realise  that  our  loved  and 
lost  are  with  Him;  that  He  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  meeting-point  where  we  can 
know  communion  still  with  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  sight ;  that 
we  have  the  hope  of  meeting  again  ; 
then,  surely,  we  can  obey  the  com¬ 
mandment  to  “  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always,”  and  the  words  will  not  seem 
to  mock  our  grief. 

Ill-health !  Well,  if  we  carried  out, 
or  tried  to  carry  out,  the  behest  to 
“  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,”  there  would 
not  be  so  much  of  it.  While  on  earth 
He  healed  sickness,  and  showed  it 
was  not  in  His  plan,  or  conformable 
to  His  wish,  for  sufferers  to  drag  out 
their  lives  in  misery.  Believe  this, 
and  that  He  now  is  present  to  heal, 
and  your  sorrow  may  be  turned  into 

joy. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  which  we  might  use  to 

( Concluded  on  page  231.) 


Drawn  by  J.  Pike. 


xvm. 

Along  Shore. 

One  day,  as  I  went  along 
the  shore  beyond  the  old 
wharves  and  the  newer 
high  -  stepped  fabric  of 
the  steamer  landing,  I 
saw  that  all  the  boats 
were  beached,  and  the 
slack  water  period  of  the 
early  afternoon  prevailed. 

Nothing  was  going  on,  not 
even  the  most  leisurely  of 
occupations,  like  baiting 
trawls  or  mending  nets 
or  repairing  lobster  pots  ; 
the  very  boats  seemed  to 
be  taking  an  afternoon 
-nap  in  the  sun.  I  could 
hardly  discover  a  distant 
sail  as  I  looked  seaward,  except  a 
weather-beaten  lobster  smack,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  a  play¬ 
thing  by  the  light  airs  that  blew  about 
the  bay.  It  drifted  and  turned  about 
so  aimlessly  in  the  wide  reach  off  Burnt 
Island,  that  I  suspected  there  was 
nobody  at  the  wheel,  or  that  she  might 
have  parted  her  rusty  anchor  chain 
while  all  the  crew  were  asleep. 

I  watched  her  for  a  minute  or  two  ; 
she  was  the  old  Miranda,  owned  by  some 
of  the  Caplins,  and  I  knew  her  by  an  odd¬ 
shaped  patch  of  newish  duck  that  was 
set  into  the  peak  of  her  dingy  mainsail. 
Her  vagaries  offered  such  an  exciting 
subject  for  conversation  that  my  heart 
rejoiced  at  the  sound  of  a  hoarse  voice 
behind  me.  Turning,  I  found  old  Elijah 
Tilley,  who  had  come  softly  out  of  his 
dark  fish-house,  as  if  it  were  a  burrow. 

I  was  delighted,  for  my  part,  that  the 
vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  the  Miranda, 
in  a  rocky  channel,  should  have  given  me 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  an  old  fisherman  to  whom  I 
had  never  spoken.  At  first  he  had  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  evasive  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  persons  who  are  so  suspicious 
of  you  that  they  make  you  almost  sus¬ 
picious  of  yourself.  Mr.  Elijah  Tilley 
appeared  to  regard  a  stranger  with  scorn¬ 
ful  indifference.  You  might  see  him 
standing  on  the  pebble  beach  or  in  a 
fish-house  doorway,  but  when  you  came 
nearer  he  was  gone.  He  was  one  of  the 
small  company  of  elderly  gaunt-shaped 
great  fishermen  whom  I  used  to  like 
to  see  leading  up  a  deep-laden  boat  by 
the  head,  as  if  it  were  a  horse,  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  the  steep  slope  of  the 

*  Printed  by  permission  of,  and  special  arrange¬ 
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pebble  beach.  There  were  four  of  these 
large  old  men  at  the  Landing,  who  were 
the  survivors  of  an  earlier  and  more 
vigorous  generation.  There  was  an 
alliance  and  understanding  between  them 
so  close  that  it  was  apparently  speechless. 
They  gave  much  time  to  watching  one 
another’s  boats  go  out  or  come  in  ; 
they  lent  a  ready  hand  at  tending  one 
another’s  lobster  traps  in  rough  weather  ; 
they  helped  to  clean  the  fish,  or  to  sliver 
porgies  for  the  trawls,  as  if  they  were 
in  close  partnership  ;  and  when  a  boat 
came  in  from  deep-sea  fishing  they  were 
never  far  out  of  the  way,  and  hastened 
to  help  carry  it  ashore,  two  by  two, 
splashing  alongside,  or  holding  its  steady 
head  as  if  it  were  a  wilful  sea  colt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  boat  could  help 
being  steady  and  way-wise  under  their 
instant  direction  and  companionship. 
Abel's  boat  and  Jonathan  Bowden’s 
boat  were  as  distinct  and  experienced 
personalities  as  the  men  themselves, 
and  as  inexpressive.  Arguments  and 
opinions  were  unknown  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  these  ancient  friends ;  you  would 
as  soon  have  expected  to  hear  small  talk 
in  a  company  of  elephants  as  to  hear  old 
Mr.  Bowden  or  Elijah  Tilley  and  their 
two  mates  waste  breath  upon  any  form 
of  trivial  gossip.  They  made  brief 
statements  to  one  another  from  time  to 
time.  As  you  came  to  know  them  you 
wonder  more  and  more  that  they 
should  talk  at  all.  Speech  seemed  to  be 
a  light  and  elegant  accomplishment,  and 
their  unexpected  acquaintance  with  its 
arts  made  them  of  new  value  to  the 
listener.  You  felt  almost  as  if  a  land¬ 
mark  pine  should  suddenly  address  you 
in  regard  to  the  weather,  or  a  lofty- 
minded  old  camel  make  a  remark  as  you 
stood  respectfully  near  him  under  the 
circus  tent. 


I  often  wondered  a  great 
deal  about  the  inner  life 
and  thought  of  these  self- 
contained  old  fishermen  ; 
their  minds  seemed  to  be 
fixed  upon  nature  and  the 
elements  rather  than  upon 
any  contrivances  of  man. 
like  politics  or  theology. 
My  friend  Captain  Bow¬ 
den,  who  was  the  nephew 
of  the  eldest  of  this  group, 
regarded  them  with  de¬ 
ference  ;  but  he  did  not 
belong  to  their  secret  com¬ 
panionship,  though  he  was 
neither  young  nor  talka¬ 
tive. 

“  They’ve  gone  together 
ever  since  they  were  boys  ; 
they  know  ’most  every¬ 
thing  about  the  sea  amon’st  them,”  he 
told  me  once.  "  They  was  always  just  as 
you  see  ’em  now  since  the  memory  of 
man.” 

These  ancient  seafarers  had  houses  and 
lands  not  outwardly  different  from  other 
Dunnet  Landing  dwellings,  and  two  of 
them  were  fathers  of  families,  but  their 
true  dwelling-places  were  the  sea,  and 
the  stony  beach  that  edged  its  familiar 
shore,  and  the  fish-houses,  where  much 
salt  brine  from  the  mackerel  kit  had 
soaked  the  very  timbers  into  a  state  of 
brown  permanence  and  petref action.  It 
had  also  affected  the  old  fishermen’s 
hard  complexions,  until  one  fancied 
that  when  Death  claimed  them  it  could 
only  be  with  the  aid,  not  of  any  slender 
modern  dart,  but  the  good  serviceable 
harpoon  of  a  seventeenth  century 
woodcut. 

Elijah  Tilley  was  such  an  evasive,  dis¬ 
couraged-looking  person,  heavy-headed, 
and  stooping  so  that  one  could  never  look 
him  in  the  face,  that  even  after  his 
friendly  exclamation  about  Monroe 
Pennell,  the  lobster  smack’s  skipper, 
and  the  sleepy  boy,  I  did  not  venture  at 
once  to  speak  again.  Mr.  Tilley  was 
carrying  a  small  haddock  in  one  hand, 
and  presently  shifted  it  to  the  other 
hand,  lest  it  might  touch  my  skirt.  1 
knew  that  my  company  was  accepted, 
and  we  walked  together  a  little  way. 

“  You  mean  to  have  a  good  supper,” 
I  ventured  to  say,  by  way  of  friendliness. 

“  Goin’  to  have  this  ’ere  haddock  an’ 
some  o’  my  good  baked  potatoes  ;  must 
eat  to  live,”  responded  my  companion, 
with  great  pleasantness  and  open 
approval.  I  found  that  I  had  suddenly 
left  the  forbidding  coast  and  come  into  a 
smooth  little  harbour  of  friendship. 

“  You  ain’t  never  been  up  to  my 
place,”  said  the  old  man.  "  Folks  don’t 
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conre  now  as  they  used  to  ;  no,  ’tain’t 
no  use  to  ask  folks  now.  My  poor  dear 
she  was  a  great  hand  to  draw  young 
company.” 

I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Todd  had  once 
said  that  this  old  fisherman  had  been 
sore  stricken  and  unconsoled  at  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

“  I  should  like  very  much  to  come,” 
said  I.  “  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  be  at 
home  later  on  ?  ” 

Mr.  Tilley  agreed,  by  a  sober  nod,  and 
went  his  way  bent-shouldered  and  with 
a  rolling  gait.  There  was  a  new  patch 
high  on  the  shoulder  of  his  old  waistcoat, 
which  corresponded  to  the  renewing  of 
the  Miranda’s  mainsail  down  the  bay, 
and  I  wondered  if  his  own  fingers,  clumsy 
with  much  deep-sea  fishing,  had  set  it  in. 

"  Was  there  a  good  catch  to-day  ?  ” 
I  asked,  stopping  a  moment.  "  I  didn’t 
happen  to  be  on  the  shore  when  the  boats 
came  in.” 

“  No ;  all  come  in  pretty  light,” 
answered  Mr.  Tilley.  "  Addicks  an’ 
Bowden  they  done  the  best  ;  Abel  an’ 
me  we  had  but  a  slim  fare.  We  went  out 
'arly,  but  not  so  'arly  as  sometimes  ; 
looked  like  a  poor  mornin’.  I  got  nine 
haddick,  all  small,  and  seven  fish  ;  the 
rest  on  ’em  got  more  fish  than  haddick. 
Well,  I  don’t  expect  they  feel  like  bitin’ 


every  day  ;  we  l’arn  to  humour  ’em  a 
little,  an’  let  ’em  have  their  way  ’bout  it. 
These  plaguey  dog-fish  kind  of  worry 
’em.”  Mr.  Tilley  pronounced  the  last 
sentence  with  much  sympathy,  as  if  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  true  friend  of 
all  the  haddock  and  codfish  that  lived 
on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  so  we  parted. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  went  along 
the  beach  again  until  I  came  to  the  foot 
of  Mr.  Tilley’s  land,  and  found  his  rough 
track  across  the  cobble-stones  and  rocks 
to  the  field  edge,  where  there  was  a  heavy 
piece  of  old  wreck  timber,  like  a  ship’s 
bone,  full  of  tree-nails.  From  this  a 
little  footpath,  narrow  with  one  man’s 
treading,  led  up  across  the  small  green 
field  that  made  Mr.  Tilley’s  whole  estate, 
except  a  straggling  pasture  that  tilted 
on  edge  up  the  steep  hillside  beyond  the 
house  and  road.  I  could  hear  the  tinkle- 
tankle  of  a  cow-bell  somewhere  among 
the  spruces  by  which  the  pasture  was 
being  walked  over  and  forested  from 
every  side  ;  it  was  likely  to  be  called 
the  wood  lot  before  long,  but  the  field 
was  unmolested.  I  could  not  see  a  bush 
or  a  brier  anywhere  within  its  walls, 
and  hardly  a  stray  pebble  showed  itself. 
This  was  most  surprising  in  that  country 
of  firm  ledges  and  scattered  stones 
which  all  the  walls  that  industry  could 
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devise  had  hardly  begun  to  clear  away 
off  the  land.  In  the  narrow  field  I 
noticed  some  stout  stakes,  apparently 
planted  at  random  in  the  grass  and 
among  the  hills  of  potatoes,  but  care¬ 
fully  painted  yellow  and  white  to  match 
the  house,  a  neat  sharp-edged  little 
dwelling,  which  looked  strangely  modern 
for  its  owner.  I  should  have  much  sooner 
believed  that  the  smart  young  whole¬ 
sale  egg  merchant  of  the  Landing  was  its 
occupant  than  Mr.  Tilley,  since  a  man’s 
house  is  really  but  his  larger  body,  and 
expresses  in  a  way  his  nature  and 
character. 

I  went  up  the  field,  following  the 
smooth  little  path  to  the  side  door.  As 
for  using  the  front  door,  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  ceremony ;  the  long 
grass  grew  close  against  the  high  stone 
step,  and  a  snowberry  bush  leaned  over 
it,  top-heavy  with  the  weight  of  a 
morning-glory  vine  that  had  managed 
to  take  what  the  fishermen  might  call 
a  half  hitch  about  the  door-knob.  Elijah 
Tilley  came  to  the  side  door  to  receive 
me  ;  he  was  knitting  a  blue  yarn  stock¬ 
ing  without  looking  on,  and  was  warmly 
dressed  for  the  season  in  a  thick  blue 
flannel  shirt  with  white  crockery  buttons, 
a  faded  waistcoat,  and  trousers  heavily 
patched  at  the  knees.  These  were  not 
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his  fishing-clothes.  There  was  something 
delightful  in  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  warm 
and  clean,  as  if  it  never  touched  any¬ 
thing  but  the  comfortable  woollen  yarn, 
instead  of  cold  sea  water  and  slippery 
fish. 

"  What  are  the  painted  stakes  for, 
down  in  the  field  ?  ”  I  hastened  to  ask, 
and  he  came  out  a  step  or  two  along 
the  path  to  see,  and  looked  at  the 
stakes  as  if  his  attention  were  called  to 
them  for  the  first  time. 

"  Folks  laughed  at  me  when  I  first 
bought  this  place  an'  come  here  to  live," 
he  explained.  "  They  said  'twa’n’t  no 
kind  of  a  field  privilege  at  all  ;  no  place 
to  raise  anything,  all  full  o’  stones.  I 
was  aware  ’twas  good  land,  an’  I  worked 
some  on  it — odd  times  when  I  didn’t  have 
nothin’  else  on  hand — till  I  cleared  them 
loose  stones  all  out.  You  never  see  a 
prettier  piece  than  ’tis  now  ;  now  did  ye  ? 
Well,  as  for  them  painted  marks,  them’s 
my  buoys.  I  struck  on  to  some  heavy 
rocks  that  didn’t  show  none,  but  a 
plough’d  be  liable  to  ground  on  ’em,  an’ 
so  I  ketched  holt  an’  buoyed  ’em  same’s 
you  see.  They  don’t  trouble  me  no 
more'n  if  they  wa’n’t  there.” 

"You  haven’t  been  to  sea  for  nothing,” 
I  said,  laughing. 

"  One  trade  helps  another,”  said 
Elijah,  with  an  amiable  smile.  "Come 
right  in  an’  set  down.  Come  in  an’ 
rest  ye,”  he  exclaimed,  and  led  the 
way  into  his  comfortable  kitchen.  The 
sunshine  poured  in  at  the  two  farther 
windows,  and  a  cat  was  curled  up  sound 
asleep  on  the  table  that  stood  between 
them.  There  was  a  new-looking  light 
oilcloth  of  a  tiled  pattern  on  the  floor, 
and  a  crockery  teapot,  large  for  a  house¬ 
hold  of  only  one  person,  stood  on  the 
bright  stove.  I  ventured  to  say  that 
somebody  must  be  a  very  good  house¬ 
keeper. 

"  That’s  me,”  acknowledged  the  old 
fisherman  with  frankness.  “  There  ain’t 
nobody  here  but  me.  I  try  to  keep 
things  looking  right,  same’s  poor  dear  left 
’em.  You  set  down  here  in  this  chair, 
then  you  can  look  off  an’  see  the  water. 
None  on  ’em  thought  I  was  goin'  to  get 
along  alone,  no 
way,  but  I  wa’n’t 
goin’  to  have  my 
house  turned  upsi’ 
down  an’  all 
changed  about; 
no,  not  to  please 
nobody.  I  was  the 
only  one  knew  just 
how  she  liked  to 
have  things  set, 
poor  dear,  an’  I 
said  I  was  goin’  to 
make  shift,  and  I 
have  made  shift. 

I’d  rather  tough  it 
out  alone.”  And 
he  sighed  heavily, 


as  if  to  sigh  were  his  familiar  consola¬ 
tion. 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  minute  ; 
the  old  man  looked  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  I  was  there. 

"  You  must  miss  her  very  much  ?  ” 
I  said  at  last. 

“  I  do  miss  her,”  he  answered,  and 
sighed  again.  "  Folks  all  kep’  repeatin’ 
that  time  would  ease  me,  but  I  can’t  find 
it  does.  No,  I  miss  her  just  the  same 
every  day.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  she  died  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

"  Eight  year  now,  come  the  first  of 
October.  It  don’t  seem  near  so  long. 
I’ve  got  a  sister  that  comes  and  stops 
'long  o’  me  a  little  spell,  spring  an’  fall, 
an’  odd  times  if  I  send  after  her.  I  ain’t 
near  so  good  a  hand  to  sew  as  I  be  to 
knit,  and  she’s  very  quick  to  set  every¬ 
thing  to  rights.  She’s  a  married  woman 
with  a  family  ;  her  son’s  folks  lives  at 
home,  an’  I  can’t  make  no  great  claim 
on  her  time.  But  it  makes  me  a  kind 
o’  good  excuse,  when  I  do  send,  to  help 
her  a  little  ;  she  ain’t  none  too  well 
off.  Poor  dear  always  liked  her,  and 
we  used  to  contrive  our  ways  together. 
'Tis  full  as  easy  to  be  alone.  I  set  here 
an’  think  it  all  over,  an’  think  consider¬ 
able  when  the  weather’s  bad  to  go  out¬ 
side.  I  get  so  some  days  it  feels  as  if 
poor  dear  might  step  right  back  into  this 
kitchen.  I  keep  a-watchin’  them  doors 
as  if  she  might  step  in  to  ary  one.  Yes, 
ma’am,  I  keep  a-lookin’  off  an’  droppin’  o’ 
my  stitches  ;  that’s  j  ust  how  it  seems.  I 
can’t  git  over  losin’  of  her  no  way  nor 
no  how.  Yes,  ma’am,  that’s  just  how  it 
seems  to  me.” 

I  did  not  say  anything,  and  he  did  not 
look  up. 

"  I  git  feelin’  so  sometimes  I  have  to 
lay  everything  by  an’  go  out  door.  She 
was  a  sweet  pretty  creatur’  long’s  she 
lived,”  the  old  man  added  mournfully. 
“  There’s  that  little  rockin’  chair  o’ 
her’n,  I  set  an’  notice  it  an’  think  how 
strange  ’tis  a  creatur’  like  her  should  be 
gone  an’  that  chair  be  here  right  in  its 
old  place.” 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  her.  Mrs.  Todd 
told  me  about  your 
wife  one  day,”  I 
said. 

"  You’d  have 
liked  to  come  an’ 
see  her  ;  all  the 
folks  did,”  said 
poor  Elijah. 

She’d  been  so 
pleased  to  hear 
everything  and  see 
somebody  new  that 
took  such  an’  in- 
t’rest.  She  had  a 
kind  o’  gift  to  make 
it  pleasant  for 
folks.  I  guess 
likely  Almiry  Todd 
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told  you  she  was  a  pretty  woman, 
especially  in  her  young  days  ;  late 
years,  too,  she  kep’  her  looks  and  come 
to  be  so  pleasant  lookin’.  There,  'tain’t 
so  much  matter,  I  shall  be  done  afore  a 
great  while.  No,  I  sha’n’t  trouble  the 
fish  a  great  sight  more.” 

The  old  widower  sat  with  his  head 
bowed  over  his  knitting,  as  if  he  were 
hastily  shortening  the  very  thread  of 
time.  The  minutes  went  slowly  by. 
He  stopped  his  work  and  clasped  his 
hands  firmly  together.  I  saw  he  had 
forgotten  his  guest,  and  I  kept  the  after¬ 
noon  watch  with  him.  At  last  he 
looked  up  as  if  but  a  moment  had 
passed  of  his  continual  loneliness. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I’m  one  that  has  seen 
trouble,”  he  said,  and  begun  to  knit 
again. 

The  visible  tribute  of  his  careful  house¬ 
keeping,  and  the  clean  bright  room  which 
had  once  enshrined  his  wife,  and  now 
enshrined  her  memory,  was  very  moving 
to  me  ;  he  had  no  thought  for  any  one 
else  or  for  any  other  place.  I  began  to 
see  her  myself  in  her  home — a  delicate- 
looking  faded  little  woman,  who  leaned 
upon  his  rough  strength  and  affectionate 
heart,  who  was  always  watching  for  his 
boat  out  of  this  very  window,  and  who 
always  opened  the  door  and  welcomed 
him  when  he  came  home. 

"  I  used  to  laugh  at  her,  poor  dear,” 
said  Elijah,  as  if  he  read  my  thought. 
“  I  used  to  make  light  of  her  timid 
notions.  She  used  to  be  fearful  when 
I  was  out  in  bad  weather  or  baffled  about 
gittin’  ashore.  She  used  to  say  the 
time  seemed  long  to  her;  but  I’ve  found 
out  all  about  it  now.  I  used  to  be  dread¬ 
ful  thoughtless  when  I  was  a  young  man 
and  the  fish  was  bitin’  well.  I’d  stay  out 
late  some  o’  them  days,  an’  I  expect  she’d 
watch  an’  watch  an’  lose  heart  a-waitin’. 
My  heart  alive  !  what  a  supper  she’d  git, 
an’  be  right  there  watchin’  from  the  door, 
with  somethin’  over  her  head  if  ’twas 
cold,  waitin’  to  hear  all  about  it  as  I  come 
up  the  field.  How  I  think  o’  all  them 
little  things  ! 

"  This  was  what  she  called  the  best 
room  ;  in  this  way,”  he  said  presently, 
laying  his  knitting  on  the  table,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  across  the  front  entry  and 
unlocking  a  door,  which  he  threw  open 
with  an  air  of  pride.  The  best  room 
seemed  to  me  a  much  sadder  and  more 
empty  place  than  the  kitchen  ;  its 
conventionalities  lacked  the  simple  per¬ 
fection  of  the  humbler  room  and  failed 
on  the  side  of  poor  ambition  ;  it  was 
only  when  one  remembered  what  patient 
saving,  and  what  high  respect  for  society 
in  the  abstract  go  to  such  furnishing  that 
the  little  parlour  was  interesting  to  all. 
I  could  imagine  the  great  day  of  certain 
purchases,  the  bewildering  shops  of  the 
next  large  town,  the  aspiring  anxious 
woman,  the  clumsy  sea-tanned  man  in 
his  best  clothes,  so  eager  to  be  pleased, 


but  at  ease  only  when  they  were 
safe  back  in  the  sail-boat  again, 
going  down  the  bay  with  their 
precious  freight,  the  hoarded  money 
all  spent  and  nothing  to  think  of 
but  tiller  and  sail.  I  looked  at  the 
unworn  carpet,  the  glass  vases  on 
the  mantelpiece  with  their  prim 
bunches  of  pleached  swamp  grass 
and  dusty  marsh  rosemary,  and  I 
could  read  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Tilley’s  best  room  from  its  very 
beginning. 

“You  see  for  yourself  what  beau¬ 
tiful  rugs  she  could  make ;  now 
I’m  going  to  show  you  her  best  tea 
things  she  thought  so  much  of,” 
said  the  master  of  the  house,  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  a  shallow  cupboard. 
“That’s  real  chiny,  all  of  it,  on 
those  two  shelves,”  he  told  me 
proudly.  “  I  bought  it  all  myself, 
when  we  was  first  married,  in  the 
port  of  Bordeaux.  There  never 
was  one  single  piece  of  it  broke 

until - -  Well,  I  used  to  say, 

long  as  she  lived,  there  never  was 
a  piece  broke,  but  long  at  the  last 
I  noticed  she’d  look  kind  o’  dis¬ 
tressed,  an’  I  thought  ’twas  ’count 
o’  me  boastin’.  When  they  asked 
if  they  should  use  it  when  the  folks 
was  here  to  supper,  time  o’  her 
funeral,  I  knew  she’d  want  to  have 
everything  nice,  and  I  said  ‘  Cer¬ 
tain.’  Some  o’  the  women  they 
come  runnin’  to  me  an’  called  me, 
while  they  was  takin’  of  the  chiny 
down,  an’  showed  me  there  was 
one  o’  the  cups  broke  an’  the  pieces 
wrapped  in  paper  and  pushed  way 
back  here,  corner  o’  the  shelf.  They 
didn’t  want  me  to  go  an’  think 
they  done  it.  Poor  dear  !  I  had 
to  put  right  out  o’  the  house  when 
I  see  that.  I  knowed  in  one  minute 
how  ’twas.  We’d  got  so  used  to 
sayin’  ’twas  all  there  just’s  I  fetched 
it  home,  an’  so  when  she  broke 
that  cup  somehow  or  ’nother  she 
couldn't  frame  no  words  to  come 
an’  tell  me.  She  couldn’t  think 
’twould  vex  me,  ’twas  her  own 
hurt  pride.  I  guess  there  wa’n’t  no 
other  secret  ever  lay  between  us.” 

The  French  cups  with  their  gay  sprigs 
of  pink  and  blue,  the  best  tumblers,  an 
old  flowered  bowl  and  tea  caddy,  and  a 
japanned  waiter  or  two  adorned  the 
shelves.  These,  with  a  few  daguerreo¬ 
types  in  a  little  square  pile,  had  the 
closet  to  themselves,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  much  pleasure  in  seeing  them.  One 
is  shown  over  many  a  house  in  these  days 
where  the  interest  may  be  more  complex, 
but  not  more  definite. 

“  Those  were  her  best  things,  poor 
dear,”  said  Elijah,  as  he  locked  the 
door  again.  “  She  told  me  that  last 
summer  before  she  was  taken  away  that 
she  couldn’t  think  o’  anything  more  she 
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wanted,  there  was  everything  in  the 
house,  an’  all  her  rooms  was  furnished 
pretty.  I  was  goin’  over  to  the  Port, 
an’  inquired  for  errands.  I  used  to  ask 
her  to  say  what  she  wanted,  cost  or 
no  cost — she  was  a  very  reasonable 
woman,  an’  ’twas  the  place  where  she 
done  all  but  her  extra  shopping.  It  kind 
o’  chilled  me  up  when  she  spoke  so 
satisfied.” 

“  You  don’t  go  out  fishing  after 
Christmas  ?  ”  I  asked,  as  we  came  back 
to  the  bright  kitchen. 

“  No  ;  I  take  stiddy  to  my  knitting 
after  January  sets  in,”  said  the  old 
seafarer.  “  'Tain’t  worth  while,  fish 
make  off  into  deeper  water,  an’  you 
can’t  stand  no  such  perishin’  for  the  sake 


o’  what  you  get.  I  leave  out  a  few  traps 
in  sheltered  coves  an’  do  a  little  lobsterin’ 
on  fair  days.  The  young  fellows  braves  it 
out,  some  on  ’em  ;  but,  for  me,  I  lay  in 
my  winter’s  yarn  an’  set  here  where  ’tis 
warm,  an’  knit  an’  take  my  comfort. 
Mother  learnt  me  once  when  I  was  a  lad  ; 
she  was  a  beautiful  knitter  herself.  I  was 
laid  up  with  a  bad  knee,  an’  she  said 
’twould  take  up  my  time  an’  help  her  ; 
we  was  a  large  family.  They’ll  buy  all 
the  folks  can  do  down  here  to  Addicks’ 
store.  They  say  our  Dunnet  stockin’s  is 
gettin’  to  be  celebrated  up  to  Boston — • 
good  quality  o’  wool  an’  even  knittin’ 
or  somethin’.  live  always  been  called  a 
pretty  hand  to  do  nettin’,  but  seines 
is  master  cheap  to  what  they  used 
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to  be  when  they  was  all  hand-worked. 

X  change  off  to  nettin’  long  towards 
spring,  and  I  piece  up  my  trawls  and 
lines  and  get  my  fishin’  stuff  to  rights, 
Lobster  pots 
they  require 
attention,  but 
I  make  ’em 
up  in  spring 
weather  when 
it’s  warm  there 
in  the  barn. 

No  ;  I  ain’t  one 
o’  them  that 
likes  to  set  an’ 
do  nothin’. 

“You  see 
the  rugs — poor 
dear  did  them  ; 
she  wa’ n’t  very 
parti  al  to  knit 
tin’,”  old  Eli¬ 
jah  went  on, 

'after  he  had 
counted  his 
stitches.  “Our 
rugs  is  begin- 
nin’  to  show 
wear,  but  I 
can’t  master 
none  o’  them 
womanish  tricks.  My  sister,  she  tinkers 
’em  up.  She  said  last  time  she  was  here 
that  she  guessed  they’d  last  my  time.” 

“  The  old  ones  are  always  the  prettiest,” 
I  said. 

“  You  ain’t  ref  errin’  to  the  braided 
ones  now  ?  ”  answered  Mr.  Tilley. 
“You  see,  ours  is  braided  for  the  most 
part,  an’  their  good  looks  is  all  in  the 
beginnin’.  Poor  dear  used  to  say  they 
made  an  easier  floor.  I  go  shufflin’ 
round  the  house  same’s  if  ’twas  a  bo’t, 
and  I  always  used  to  be  stubbin’  up  the 
corners  o’  the  hooked  kind.  Her  an’  me 
was  always  havin’  our  jokes  together 
same’s  a  boy  an’  girl.  Outsiders  never’d 
know  nothin’  about  it  to  see  us.  She  had 
nice  manners  with  all,  but  to  me  there 
was  nobody  so  entertainin'.  She’d  take 
off  anybody’s  natural  talk  winter  even- 
in’s  when  we  set  here  alone,  so  you’d 
think  ’twas  them  a-speakin’.  There, 
there  !  ” 

I  saw  that  he  had  dropped  a  stitch 
again,  and  was  snarling  the  blue  yarn 
round  his  clumsy  fingers.  He  handled  it 
and  threw  it  off  at  arm’s  length  as  if  it 
were  a  cod  line  ;  and  frowned  im¬ 
patiently,  but  I  saw  a  tear  shining  on  his 
cheek. 

I  said  that  I  must  be  going,  it  was 
growing  late,  and  asked  if  I  might  come 
again,  and  if  he  would  take  me  out  to 
the  fishing  grounds  some  day. 

“  Yes,  come  any  time  you  want  to,” 
said  my  host ;  “  ’tain’t  so  pleasant  as 
when  poor  dear  was  here.  Oh,  I  didn’t 
want  to  lose  her,  an’  she  didn’t  want  to 
go,  but  it  had  to  be.  Such  things  ain’t 
for  us  to  say;  there’s  no  yes  an’  no  to  it. 


“  You  find  Almiry  Todd  one  o’  the 
best  o’  women'?  ”  said  Mr.  Tilley  as  we 
parted.  He  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
and  I  had  started  off  down  the  narrow 

green  field. 
"No,  there 
ain’t  a  better- 
hearted 
woman  in  the 
State  o’  Maine. 
I’ve  known 
her  from  a 
girl.  She’s  had 
the  best  o’ 
mothers.  You 
tell  her  I’m 
liable  to  fetch 
her  up  a  couple 
or  three  nice 
good  mackerel 
early  to-mor¬ 
row,”  he  said. 

“  Now  don’t 
let  it  slip  your 
mind.  Poor 
dear,  she  al¬ 
ways  thought 
a  sight  o’  Al¬ 
miry,  and  she 
used  to  remind 
me  there  was 
nobody  to  fish  for  her ;  but  I  don’t 
rec’lect  it  as  I  ought  to.  I  see  you  drop 
a  line  yourself  very  handy  now  an’ 
then.” 

We  laughed  together  like  the  best  of 
friends,  and  I  spoke  again  about  the 
fishing  grounds,  and  confessed  that  I 
had  no  fancy  for  a  southerly  breeze  and 
a  ground  swell. 

"  Nor  me  neither,”  said  the  old 
fisherman.  “  Nobody  likes  ’em,  say  what 
they  may.  Poor  dear  was  disobliged  by 
the  mere  sight  of  a  bo’t.  Almiry’s  got 
the  best  o’  mothers.  I  expect  you  know 
Mis’  Blackett  out  to  Green  Island  ;  and 
we  was  always  plannin’  to  go  out  when 
summer  come ;  but  there,  I  couldn’t 
pick  no  day’s  weather  that  seemed  to 
suit  her  just  right.  I  never  set  out  to 
worry  her  neither,  ’twa’n’t  no  kind  o’ 
use  ;  she  was  so  pleasant  we  couldn’t 
have  no  fret  nor  trouble.  ’Twas  never 
‘  you  dear  an’  you  darlin’  ’  afore  folks, 
an’  ‘  you  divil  ’  behind  the  door  !  ” 

As  I  looked  back  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  I  saw  him  still  standing,  a  lonely 
figure,  in  the  doorway.  “  Poor  dear  !  ”  I 
repeated  to  myself  half  aloud.  "  I 
wonder  where  she  is  and  what  she  knows 
of  the  little  world  she  left.  I  wonder 
what  she  has  been  doing  these  eight 
years  !  ” 

I  gave  the  message  about  the  mackerel 
to  Mrs.  Todd. 

“  Been  visitin’  with  ’Lijah  ?  ”  she 
asked  with  interest.  “  I  expect  you  had 
kind  of  a  dull  session  ;  he  ain’t  the 
talkin’  kind  ;  dwellin’  so  much  long  o’ 
fish  seems  to  make  ’em  lose  the  gift  o’ 
speech.”  But  when  I  told  her  that 
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Mr.  Tilley  had  been  talking  to  me  that 
day,  she  interrupted  me  quickly. 

"  Then  ’twas  all  about  his  wife,  an’ 
he  can’t  say  nothin’  too  pleasant 
neither.  She  was  modest  with  strangers, 
but  there  ain’t  one  o’  her  old  friends  can 
ever  make  up  her  loss.  For  me,  I  don’t 
want  to  go  there  no  more.  There’s  some 
folks  you  miss  and  some  folks  you  don’t 
when  they’re  gone,  but  there  ain’t 
hardly  a  day  I  don’t  think  o’  dear  Sarah 
Tilley.  She  was  always  right  there  ; 
yes,  you  knew  just  where  to  find  her  like 
a  plain  flower.  ’Lijah’s  worthy  enough  ; 

I  do  esteem  ’Lijah,  but  he’s  a  ploddin’ 
man.” 

The  Backward  Move. 

At  last  it  was  the  time  of  late  summer, 
when  the  house  was  cool  and  damp  in  the 
morning,  and  all  the  light  seemed  to 
come  through  green  leaves  ;  but  at  the 
first  step  out  of  doors  the  sunshine  always 
laid  a  warm  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
the  clear  high  sky  seemed  to  lift  quickly 
as  I  looked  at  it.  There  was  no  autumnal 
mist  on  the  coast,  nor  any  August  fog  ; 
instead  of  these,  the  sea,  the  sky,  all  the 
long  shore  line  and  the  inland  hills, 
with  every  bush  of  bay  and  every  fir- 
top,  gained  a  deeper  colour  and  a  sharper 
clearness.  There  was  something  shining 
in  the  air,  and  a  kind  of  lustre  on  the 
■water  and  the  pasture  grass — a  northern 
look  that,  except  at  this  moment  of  the 
year,  one  must  go  far  to  seek.  The  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  northern  summer  was  coming 
to  its  lovely  end. 

The  days  were  few  then  at  Dunnet 
Landing,  and  I  let  each  of  them  slip 
away  unwillingly  as  a  miser  spends  his 
coins.  I  wished  to  have  one  of  my  first 
weeks  back  again,  with  those  long  hours 
when  nothing  happened  except  the 
growth  of  herbs  and  the  course  of  the 
sun.  Once  I  had  not  even  known  where 
to  go  for  a  walk ;  now  there  were  many 
delightful  things  to  be  done  and  done 
again,  as  if  I  were  in  London.  I  felt 
hurried  and  full  of  pleasant  engagements, 
and  the  days  flew  by  like  a  handful  of 
flowers  flung  to  the  sea  wind. 

At  last  I  had  to  say  good-bye  to  all  my 
Dunnet  Landing  friends,  and  my  home¬ 
like  place  in  the  little  house,  and  return 
to  the  world  in  which  I  feared  to  find 
myself  a  foreigner.  There  may  be 
restrictions  to  such  a  summer’s  happi¬ 
ness,  but  the  ease  that  belongs  to 
simplicity  is  charming  enough  to  make 
up  for  whatever  a  simple  life  may  lack, 
and  the  gifts  of  peace  are  not  for  those 
who  live  in  the  thick  of  battle. 

I  was  to  take  the  small  unpunctual 
steamer  that  went  down  the  bay  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  sat  for  a  while  by  my 
window  looking  out  on  the  green  herb 
garden,  with  regret  for  company.  Mrs. 
Todd  had  hardly  spoken  all  day  except 
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in  the  briefest  and  most  disapproving 
way  ;  it  was  as  if  we  were  on  the  edge 
of  a  quarrel.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
take  my  departure  with  anything  like 
composure.  At  last  I  heard  a  footstep, 
and  looked  up  to  find  that  Mrs.  Todd 
was  standing  at  the  door. 

I’ve  seen  to  everything  now,”  she 
told  me  in  an  unusually  loud  and  business¬ 
like  voice.  “  Your  trunks  are  on  the 
w’arf  by  this  time.  Cap’n  Bowden  he 
come  and  took  ’em  down  himself,  an’ 
is  going  to  see  that  they’re  safe  aboard. 
Yes,  I’ve  seen  to  all  your  ’rangements,” 
she  repeated  in  a  gentler  tone.  “  These 
things  I’ve  left  on  the  kitchen  table 
you’ll  want  to  carry  by  hand  ;  the 
basket  needn’t  be  returned.  I  guess  I 
shall  walk  over  towards  the  Port  now 
an’  inquire  how  old  Mis’  Edward 
Caplin  is.” 

I  glanced  at  my  friend’s  face,  and  saw 
a  look,  that  touched  me  to  the  heart.  I 
had  been  sorry  enough  before  to  go 
away.  ,  •  , 

"  I  guess  you’ll  excuse  me  if  I  ain’t 
down  there  to  stand  round  on  the  w’arf 
and  see  you  go,”  she  said,  still  trying 
to  be  gruff.  “  Yes,  I  ought  to  go  over 
and  inquire  for  Mis’  Edward  Caplin  ; 
it’s  her  third  shock,  and  if  mother  gets 
in  on  Sunday  she’ll  want  to  know  just 
how  the  old  lady  is.”  With  this  last 
word  Mrs.  Todd  turned  and  left  me  as 
if  with  sudden  thought  of  something 
she  had  forgotten,  so  that  I  felt  sure 
she  was  coming  back,  but  presently  I 
heard  her  go  out  of  the  kitchen  door 
and  walk  down  the  path  towards  the 
gate.  I  could  not  part  so  ;  I  ran  after 
her  to  say  good-bye,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  waved  her  hand  without  look¬ 
ing  back  when  she  heard  my  hurrying 
steps,  and  so  went  away  down  the  street. 

When  I  went  in  again  the  little  house 
had  suddenly  grown  lonely,  and  my  room 
looked  empty  as  it  had  the  day  I  came. 
I  and  all  my  belongings  had  died  out  of 
it,  and  I  knew  how  it  would  seem  when 
Mrs.  Todd  came  back  and  found  her 
lodger  gone.  So  we  die  before  our  own 


illustrate  this  great  truth,  that  in  the 
friendship  of  Christ,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him,  lie  possibilities  of  joy, 
even  side  by  side  with  the  deepest 
sorrow. 

It  will  help  all  who  feel  that  their 
lives  are  too  joyless,  and  who  would 
like  to  alter  things,  if  they  will 
remember  that  they  must  try  and 


eyes  ;  so  we  see  some  chapters  of  our 
lives  come  to  their  natural  end. 

I  found  the  little  packages  on  the 
kitchen  table.  There  was  a  quaint  West 
Indian  basket  which  I  knew  its  owner 
had  valued,  and  which  I  had  once 
admired  ;  there  was  an  affecting  pro¬ 
vision  laid  beside  it  for  my  seafaring 
supper,  with  a  neatly  tied  bunch  of 
southernwood  and  a  twig  of  bay,  and  a 
little  old  leather  box  which  held  the 
coral  pin  that  Nathan  Todd  brought 
home  to  give  to  poor  Joanna. 

There  was  still  an  hour  to  wait,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  hill  just  above  the  school- 
house  and  sat  there  thinking  of  things, 
and  looking  off  to  sea,  and  watching  for 
the  boat  to  come  in  sight.  I  could  see 
Green  Island  small  and  darkly  wooded 
at  that  distance  ;  below  me  were  the 
houses  of  the  village  with  their  apple 
trees  and  bits  of  garden  ground.  Pre¬ 
sently,  as  I  looked  at  the  pastures  be¬ 
yond,  I  caught  alast  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Todd 
herself,  walking  slowly  in  the  footpath 
that  led  along,  following  the  shore 
towards  the  Port.  At  such  a  distance 
one  can  feel  the  large  positive  qualities 
that  control  a  character.  '  Close  at  hand 
Mrs.  Todd  seemed  able  and  warm-hearted 
and  quite  absorbed  in  her  bustling 
industries,  but  her  distant  figure  looked 
mateless  and  appealing,  with  something 
about  it  that  was  strangely  self-pos¬ 
sessed  and  mysterious.  Now  and  then 
she  stooped  to  pick  something — it 
might  have  been  her  favourite  penny¬ 
royal — and  at  last  I  lost  sight  of  her 
as  she  slowly  crossed  an  open  space  on 
one  of  the  higher  points  of  land,  and 
disappeared  again  behind  a  dark  clump 
of  juniper  and  the  pointed  firs. 

As  I  came  away  on  the  little  coastwise 
steamer,  there  was  an  old  sea  running 
which  made  the  surf  leap  high  on  all 
the  rocky  shores.  I  stood  on  deck, 
looking  back,  and  watched  the  busy 
gulls  agree  and  turn  and  sway  together 
down  the  long  slopes  of  air,  then  separate 
hastily  and  plunge  into  the  waves. 
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increase  the  joy  of  others,  especially 
their  spiritual  joy.  They  must  not 
be  self-centred.  But,  above  all,  let 
them  refer  to  the  many  injunctions 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning  a 
joyful  spirit.  Above  all,  let  them 
note  John”  xvi.  23,  24  :  ”  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
be  full.”  The  Greek  means,  ”  That 


The  tide  was  setting  in,  and  plenty  of 
small  fish  were  coming  with  it,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  silver  flashing  of  the  great 
birds  overhead  and  the  quickness  of  their 
fierce  beaks.  The  sea  was  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  the  tops  of  the  waves  flew  back 
as  if  they  were  winged  like  the  gulls 
themselves,  and  like  them  had  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  wind .  Out  in  the  main  channel 
we  passed  a  bent -shouldered  old  fisher¬ 
man  bound  for  the  evening  round  among 
his  lobster  traps.  He  was  toiling  along 
with  short  oars,  and  the  dory  tossed  and 
sank  and  tossed  again  with  the  steamer’s 
waves.  I  saw  that  it  was  old  Elijah 
Tilley,  and  though  we  had  so  long  been 
strangers  we  had  come  to  be  warm 
friends,  and  I  wished  that  he  had  waited 
for  one  of  his  mates,  it  was  such  hard 
work  to  row  along  shore  through  rough 
seas  and  tend  the  traps  alone.  As  we 
passed  I  waved  my  hand  and  tried  to 
call  to  him,  and  he  looked  up  and 
answered  my  farewells  by  a  solemn  nod . 
The  little  town,  with  the  tall  masts  of 
its  disabled  schooners  in  the  inner  bay, 
stood  high  above  the  flat  sea  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  it  sank  back  into  the 
uniformity  of  the  coast,  and  became 
indistinguishable  from  the  other  towns 
that  looked  as  if  they  were  crumbled 
on  the  furzy  -  green  stoniness  of  the 
shore. 

The  small  outer  islands  of  the  bay 
were  covered  among  the  ledges  with  turi 
that  looked  as  fresh  as  the  early  grass  ; 
there  had  been  some  days  of  rain  the  week 
before,  and  the  darker  green  of  the  sweet- 
fern  was  scattered  on  all  the  pasture 
heights.  It  looked  like  the  beginning 
of  summer  ashore,  though  the  sheep, 
round  and  warm  in  their  winter  wool, 
betrayed  the  season  of  the  year  as  they 
went  feeding  along  the  slopes  in  the  low 
afternoon  sunshine.  Presently  the  wind 
began  to  blow,  and  we  struck  out  seaward 
to  double  the  long  sheltering  headland 
of  the  cape,  and  when  I  looked  back 
again,  the  islands  and  the  headland  had 
run  together  and  Dunnet  Landing  and 
all  its  coasts  were  lost  to  sight. 


your  joy  may  be  that  which  has 
attained  its  fulfilment.”  Satisfaction, 
peace,  rest,  are  all  united  here.  And 
why  is  there  so  little  of  it  in  these 
latter  days  ? 

Surely  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  and  endeavour  to  make 
the  world,  for  ourselves  and  others, 
more  what  God  would  have  it  be. 
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In  writing  about  the  un¬ 
necessary  and  unwholesome 
smoke  and  soot  against  which 
every  woman  who  lives  in  a 
town  has  daily  to  struggle, 
and  for  which — with  a  final 
irony — she  has  even  to  pay,  I 
suggested  that  women  should  make  smoke  abatement 
an  issue  at  municipal  elections. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  women  backing  up  at  the 
polling  booths  the  splendid  efforts  that  have  already 
been  made  by  most  municipalities  to  give  facilities  for 
games  in  public  parks.  In  Sheffield,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Leicester,  or  Bradford,  wherever  you  may 
go,  you  will  see  this  movement  actively  at  work.  Now 
in  these  new  public  golf  courses,  bowling  greens,  cricket 
grounds,  and  tennis  courts  I  see  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
developments  of  modern  life.  Here  is  the  most  public 
acknowledgment  possible  of  a  principle  for  which 
England  was  once  famous,  the  principle  that  play  and 
fun  are  worth  having,  and  are,  indeed,  needful  things 
without  which  a  civilisation  cannot  get  on. 

Unhappiness  Means 
Inefficiency. 

For  too  long  “  serious  ”  people  have — in  defiance  of 
psychology — looked  down  on  games  and  sports  either 
severely  or  at  best  with  condescension.  But  it  does 
not  need  a  Bergson  or  a  Freud  or  a  Jung  to  tell  most 
women,  or  at  least  most  mothers,  that  human  beings 
must  play,  must  enjoy  themselves.  I  am  not  sure  that 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  this  principle  does  not  depend 
the  survival  of  our  civilisation ;  but  that  is  a  large 
question,  and  one,  moreover,  of  psychology  rather  than 
civics. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  old  saying,  “  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ”  is  a  gross  under¬ 
statement.  All  work  and  no  play  will  probably  make 
Jack  a  criminal  boy;  it  will  certainly  make  him  a 
wretchedly  unhappy  boy.  And  finally,  as  the  proverb 
itself  implies,  it  will  make  him  singularly  bad  at  his  work. 

If  all  this  is  true  of  Jack  it  is  still  truer  of  Jill,  who  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  preoccupied  with  ambition,  and  is 
more  immediately  sensitive.  What  I  like  to  see  in  the 
provision  of  municipally  owned  and  cheaply  available 
facilities  for  tennis  and  golf  is  a  proof  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  men  and  women  have 
not  only  a  right  to  eat — to  bare  subsistence — but  a  right 
to  happiness  and  to  the  graces  of  life.  And  that  is  why 
in  my  own  mind  I  lay  a  special  stress  on  this  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  why,  among  all  the  various  municipal 
activities,  it  stands  out  to  me. 


Helping  Mothers  to  Defend 
their  Children. 

It  is  difficult  certainly  to 
settle  any  precedence,  for 
nearly  all  municipal  work  is 
very  interesting  to  a  woman 
who  has  anything  of  the 
housewife  in  her  make-up.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  you 
go  round  a  number  of  our  industrial  towns — as  I  have 
been  doing  lately — you  may  feel  that  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  infant  welfare  is  the  most  important  thing — 
the  thing  you  would  above  all  like  to  help  forward 
as  far  as  you  could.  In  Glasgow  and  Leicester,  for 
instance,  I  was  shown  something  of  the  work.  Here 
the  infant  welfare  centres,  by  giving  good  advice,  or 
often  simply  a  pat  on  the  back  to  poor  mothers  in 
their  difficult  task,  are  saving  thousands  of  baby  lives 
and  untold  suffering.  They  are  tiding  mothers  over  bad 
times  by  giving  cheap  milk,  too,  and  they  are  otherwise 
arming  them  in  defence  of  their  children  in  the  terrible 
fight  against  slum  conditions.  For,  believe  me,  it  takes 
something  of  a  heroine,  a  woman  of  unfaltering  courage, 
pertinacity,  and  unsleeping  watchfulness,  to  bring  up  a 
really  healthy  child  in  a  Glasgow  or  Sheffield  slum. 

Or  you  may  be  most  attracted  by  the  new  movements 
in  education,  perhaps  in  the  nursery  schools  that  are 
growing  up  1  ere  and  there,  but  of  which  there  are  not 
nearly  enough.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  women 
who  could  resist  the  charms  of  a  well-run  nursery  school 
with  its  bright  rooms  and  little  chairs  and  tables,  its 
flower  garden  with  perhaps  two  or  three  rabbits  hopping 
about,  and,  above  all,  with  its  small,  earnest,  friendly 
little  inhabitants. 

When  you  realise  that,  as  yet,  not  a  twentieth  of  the 
children  who  need  it  have  a  nursery  school  to  go  to,  the 
superiority  in  beauty  and  charm  of  the  nursery  school 
toddler  brings  something  of  a  pang,  and  you  feel  that 
what  most  needs  any  help  you  can  bring  is  the  nursery 
school. 

Where  Help  Could  Often  be  Given  to 
the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

But  go  on  to  ordinary  elementary  education,  and  if 
you  care  at  all  for  children  you  will  find  all  sorts  of 
things  that  need  altering,  and  especially  much  good 
work  begun  that  needs  extending,  and  many  a  teacher 
who  wants  a  hand.  Perhaps  the  school  wants  to  do  a 
play — but  how  can  the  busy  teacher  manage  dresses  and 
lighting,  and  where  is  the  money  coming  from  ?  She 
has  been  advised  to  raise  funds  for  the  dresses  by  a  whist- 
drive,  but  then  she  must  spend  much  of  her  leisure 
rehearsing  the  cast,  she  has  no  time  for  raising  money. 
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It  is  the  same  story  at  the  art  school.  They  want 
materials,  or  a  wall  to  fresco  ;  the  library  wants  books, 
or  someone  with  previous  experience  who  would  help  in 
the  matter  of  a  new  catalogue,  or  with  the  children’s 
section,  or  to  popularise  new  facilities. 

She  Wants  Room 
for  the  Pram. 

Then  there  is  housing.  What  about  the  plans  of  those 
new  houses,  houses  which  some  woman  will  have  to 
run.  How  is  the  ground  being  laid  out  ?  Will  there  be 
any  flowers  ?  Will  there  be  anywhere  for  the  children 
to  play  ?  And  how  will  the  housewife  get  into  the 
town  to  do  her  shopping,  and  how  will  the  older  children 
get  to  the-  secondary  school  ? 

Will  you  help  to  get  up  a  flower  and  vegetable  show, 
will  you  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  planting  trees  ?  There  is 
not  a  town  in  England  where  things  of  this  sort  do  not 
need  attention. 

What  is  your  Duty 
to  your  Town  ? 

Now  I  want  to  suggest  one  or  two  points  to  my  fellow- 
women  about  all  these  things.  In  the  first  place,  before 
'  we  come  to  the  choosing  between  so  many  different 
possible  activities,  I  want  to  discuss  the  question  of 
whether  as  women  we  need,  or  even  ought,  to  take  up 
any  public  activities  at  all. 

I  hold  emphatically  that  we  must  and  ought.  We 
are  now,  by  reason  of  our  votes  and  our  civic 
rights  generally,  jointly  with  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  towns.  It  is  our  fault  if 
they  are  dirty,  it  is  our  fault  if  children 
are  growing  up  in  dark  crowded  rooms,  if 
they  have  nowhere  but  the  streets  to  play, 
and  are  dying  of  preventable  diseases  ;  if 
they  are  being  starved  and  badly  educated. 

Or  take  artistic  instead  of  economic 
evils.  We  are  to  blame  if  the  music  in 
the  park  is  bad  ;  if  the  railings  and  the 
new  boat-house  on  which  the  public  money 
has  been  spent  are  ugly  and  ridiculous  ; 
if  the  wrong  pictures  have  been  bought 
for  the  art  gallery  ;  the  wrong  books  for 
the  library ;  and  if  the  teachers  at  the 
art  and  technical  schools  are  being  starved 
and  discouraged. 

Who  is  my  Neighbour  ? 

Charity,  a  word  which  should  mean 
love,  begins  notoriously  at  home,  but  with 
the  Victorian  woman  it  too  often  ended 
there.  For  we  are  constantly  and  plainly 
exhorted  in  our  religion  to  love  one  another, 
to  love  our  neighbours,  to  “  impart  to  him 
that  hath  not.”  A  woman  who  is  a  Christian 
cannot  restrict  her  love  to  her  family. 

Besides,  such  a  distinction  is,  in  a  modern 
city,  a  very  arbitrary  one.  It  is  very  clear 
that  in  helping  another  woman’s  children 
she  will  be  helping  her  own  in  the  case  of 
smoke  abatement,  which  we  discussed  last 
month,  and  so  with  games  and  public  parks, 
museums  and  galleries. 

But  though  less  clear,  I  hold  it  not  less 
certain  that  a  woman  is  doing  her  duty  to 
her  own  family  in  as  far  as  she  helps  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  good  and  enlightened 
government.  For  though  each  of  us  can 


do  little,  collectively  we  women  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  the  world  a  fitter  place  for  our  children. 

How  to  Set 
About  It. 

If,  then,  the  reader  should  agree  with  me  that  our  new 
citizenship  and  our  new  privileges  bring  with  them 
certain  responsibilities  and  obligations,  there  remains 
the  question  of  how  a  woman  can  best  use  what  time, 
talent,  and  energy  she  may  have  over  from  the  running 
of  her  family,  or  the  earning  of  a  living,  and  the  time 
she  needs  for  her  own  recreation.  In  every  case  where 
it  can  possibly  be  done  I  do  urge  upon  women  that  they 
should  do  their  civic  work  through  the  regular  channels 
of  government.  We  have  got  an  excellent  machine  in 
the  municipal  and  other  local  bodies  of  this  country. 
We  can,  with  work  and  patience,  get  all  we  want — be  it 
nursery  schools  or  flower  shows,  better  housing,  better 
architecture,  better  music,  smoke  abatement,  municipal 
theatres,  after-care  for  the  sick,  or  children’s  country 
holidays — by  working  mainly  through  the  excellent 
machinery  of  the  present  system  of  local  government. 
And  by  using  the  machinery  of  government  instead  of 
setting  up  voluntary  societies  by  the  side  of  it,  we  gain 
certain  great  advantages. 

The  Machinery  of 
Government. 

In  the  first  place  we  get  much  greater  permanence  foi 
our  reforms.  A  good  piece  of  work  or  a  good  idea  does 
not  get  lost  or  dropped  in  the  disheartening 
way  we  know  so  well  in  voluntary  work. 
For  the  execution  of  what  has  been  decided 
is  in  the  hands  of  whole-time  paid  officials 
who  see  that  what  was  decided  upon  shall 
in  fact  be  done. 

In  the  second  place,  we  get  very  much 
more  experience  for  ourselves.  We  shall,  if 
we  stand,  say,  for  our  local  district  council 
or  for  our  town  or  city  council,  get  the 
help  and  experience  of  the  “  old  hands,’ 
and  feel  the  stimulating  weight  of  an 
opposition  that  publicity  will  force  to  state 
reasons  and  counter-arguments  as  well  as 
it  can. 


A  Satisfying 
Reality. 

Again,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  reality 
in  municipal  life  which  is  often  terribly 
absent  from  voluntary  societies.  It  is  bred 
partly  by  the  greater  responsibility,  and 
also  by  the  greater  publicity.  Then,  again, 
in  municipal  life  you  hold  the  purse-strings. 
To  any  woman  with  a  conscience,  that  is 
at  once  a  stimulus  and  a  check.  You  may 
support  a  half  thought  out  idea,  and  be 
generally  muddled  and  sentimental — if  you 
know  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  that  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  meeting  is  the 
most  that  will  result  from  your  speeches 
or  vote.  But  if  a  definite  action,  a  real 
decision,  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  you  will  be  careful  what  you  say  and 
do,  and  that  very  carefulness  will  be  good 
for  you. 

It  is  very  curious  as  well  as  unfortunate 
that  women  should  at  present  use  the 
machinery  of  municipal  and  political  life 
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so  little  to  help  the  various  causes  for  which  they  care 
and  for  which  they  work.  t 

Why  are  We 
so  Slow? 

However,  I  suppose  it  is  really  a  matter  of  time,  for 
it  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  we  were  given  partial 
civic  rights,  only  five  years  since  we  had  a  parliamentary 
vote,  and  a  few  months  since  the  appointment  of  the 
first  woman  Minister.  All  the  same,  it  seems  to  me 
both  odd  and  undesirable  that  there  should  be  to-day 
only  some  seventy  women  county  councillors  in  the 
whole  of  England,  only  three  hundred  borough  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  only  five  hundred  women  on  urban  and 
district  councils.  For  the  fact  remains  that  the  work 
of  local  government  is  in  reality  civic  or  co-operative 
house-keeping,  work  in  which  women’s  special  experience 
as  women  will  prove  as  useful  to  the  “  old  hands  ”  as 
their  knowledge  and  experience  will  prove  to  us. 

Let  us  face  facts.  They  will  tell  us  how  much  we  are 
needed.  Our  towns  are  for  the  most  part  ugly,  shabby, 
and  dirty.  In  few,  if  any  of  them,  has  every  child  a 
chance  to  grow  up  healthy.  In  few  is  public  money  well 
spent  when  it  comes  to  any  of  the  arts  ;  and  in  few  do 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  women  who  have  votes 
use  them.  I  see  a  connection  between  those  facts, 
do  you  ? 

But,  finally,  remember  those  municipal  tennis-courts 
and  golf-courses.  If  you  take  an  interest,  and  presently 
a  part,  in  your  town’s  affairs,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
matter  of  hitting  your  head  against  a  wall.  You  are 
going  to  join  bodies  that  care  for  the  things  you  want, 
that  are  already  doing  much.  You  will  work  with 
people  who  want  encouragement  and  help  and  votes,  for 
you  have  got  to  remember  that  in  most  places  the  people 
who  put  through,  let  us  say,  the  charming  new  rock 
gardens  at  Glasgow,  or  another  playing  field  for  children, 
had  opposition  to  meet,  and  that  they  wanted  your  help 
then  and  may  lose  their  case  next  time,  unless  you  do 
something  to  help  them. 

The  Diffident 
Woman. 

I  think  that  a  feeling  of  diffidence  often  keeps  some  of 
the  very  best  women  out  of  public  life.  They  are  afraid 
they  do  not  know  enough,  or  they  see  fools  rushing  in 
and  being  duly  snubbed.  One  silly  girl  with  weather¬ 
cock  interests,  no  knowledge,  and  a  patronising  manner, 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  making  sensitive  and 
intelligent  women  shrink  back  into  themselves,  and  vow 
that  nothing  shall  induce  them  ever  to  make  such  a 
spectacle  of  themselves. 

This  is  a  very  natural,  and  even  a  desirable,  feeling  ; 
but  people  of  goodwill  and  common-sense  are  badly 


needed  just  now  in  a  very  sick  world,  and  we  must  not 
give  way  to  it. 

The  Cure  for 
Diffidence. 

The  best  cure  I  know  for  this  sort  of  diffidence  is 
special  knowledge.  Read  up  some  particular  subject 
that  attracts  you — say,  baby  clinics  or  nursery  schools, 
or  municipal  orchestras  or  public  libraries.  Go  and  see 
any  that  are  available  outside  your  town,  and  take  in 
some  paper  that  pays  attention  to  your  subject.  Then, 
when  you  have  some  knowledge,  as  well  as  enthusiasm, 
you  will  be  able  to  use  your  vote  intelligently,  whether 
it  is  given  as  a  simple  citizen  at  the  polling  booth,  or  as 
an  elected  member  of  some  Municipal  body. 

Given  this  focal  point  of  knowledge,  you  will  soon 
accumulate  kindred  information.  If  you  have  chosen 
baby  clinics,  natural  curiosity  will  soon  lead  you  to  find 
out,  step  by  step,  all  the  things  the  State  does  later  to 
preserve  the  children’s  health.  With  a  good  deal  of  talk 
with  other  enthusiasts,  some  reading,  and  a  little  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  some  committee,  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
something  of  an  expert  in  this  one  branch  of  civics,  and 
able  to  contribute  really  usefully  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge. 

From  Catering  to  Modern 
Literature. 

The  first  choice  of  a  subject  in  which  to  specialise  is, 
of  course,  very  important.  But  as  to-day  in  a  big  city 
almost  every  side  of  human  affairs  must  be  dealt  with — 
from  institutional  catering  to  the  choice  of  plants  and 
books  or  the  colour  of  paint — most  women  will  find  that 
there  is  scope  for  any  previous  knowledge,  taste,  or 
talent. 

Experts  in  Design. 

I  said  that  as  far  as  possible  women  should  try  to  do 
their  public  work  through  the  municipality,  but  there 
is  at  least  one  exception  to  this  generalisation.  Very 
good  work,  for  instance,  is  being  done  in  Birmingham 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Civic  Society  (secretary,  Mr. 
Haywood).  This  society  undertakes  to  advise,  or  to 
procure  advice,  for  the  City  Council  in  every  undertaking 
in  which  the  element  of  design  comes  in — new  telephone 
boxes,  the  printing  of  public  notices,  the  lay-out  of 
public  gardens,  and  any  new  buildings  or  additions. 

Now  this  is  expert  work,  and  can  probably  best  be 
done  from  outside  the  Council,  but  even  here  we  may,  1 
fear,  see  one  evil  from  which,  as  I  said,  voluntary  bodies 
suffer — impermanence.  What  guarantee  is  there  that 
successors  will  be  found  to  the  first  enthusiasts  ? 
Whereas  if  the  work  could  have  been  done  within  the 
municipal  framework  it  would  have  been  more  or  less 
permanent. 
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Mrs.  Baldwin  has  already  had 
considerable  experience  as  the 
chief  hostess  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  all  things  point  to  a 
still  more  brilliant  future.  To 
have  been  mistress  of  No.  io, 

Downing  Street  for  little  or  long  is  to  enter  one  of  the 
world’s  most  exclusive  assemblages  of  women.  It  is  a 
position  that  calls  up  "fair  names  and  famous,”  as 
those  of  Lady  Palmerston  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  from  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  to  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman, 
though,  curiously  enough,  some  of  our  most  notable 
Prime  Ministers  have  been  widowers,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ;  or  bachelors, 
as  the  Earl  of  Balfour. 

P'rom  the  time  that  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  assumed  the 
leadership  that  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
compelled  him  to  lay  down,  it  was  recognised  that  the 
more  social  side  of  the  Cabinet  had  in  Mrs.  Baldwin 
a  gracious  and  pleasing  personality  that  would  be  an 
asset  to  it. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  J. 
Ridsdale,  who  lived  formerly  at  Rottingdean,  near 
Brighton.  She  was  the  favourite  sister  among  a  little 
crowd  of  brothers,  who  initiated  her  into  many  of  their 
games.  It  is  averred,  indeed,  that  she  “captained” 


an  eleven  of  girl  cricketers  good 
enough  to  command  respect  from 
masculine  players.  And  she  was 
also  very  good  at  lawn  tennis. 
In  these  more  serious  days  in 
Downing  Street  she  has  admitted 
that  these  pastimes  were  more  of  real  hobbies  to  her 
than  anything  she  has  found  since. 

But  she  took  up  graver  things  also,  and  few  probably 
have  a  better  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  than  she 
possesses.  At  a  prize-giving  at  a  South  London  school 
for  girls  she  told  the  pupils  that  at  one  time  she  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  first  act  of  Julius  Ccssav,  and 
that  there  had  been  occasions  when,  making  a  bad 
passage  across  the  Channel,  she  had  kept  her  mind  from 
dwelling  upon  possibilities  by  repeating  long  passages 
from  Shakespeare.  Of  poetry  generally,  she  was,  and 
still  is,  a  keen  admirer. 

“The  Macdonald 
Sisters.” 

Marriage  brought  Mrs.  Baldwin  into  an  extraordinarily 
intellectual  and  .  remarkable  family  circle.  For  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  mother  was  one  of  that  brilliant  group  of 
the  five  daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  B.  Macdonald, 
who  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Council. 
These  girls,  so  quietly  brought  up,  have  left  abiding 
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mark  on  English  art  and 
literature.  In  the  ’seven¬ 
ties  their  father’s  house 
was  a  meeting-place  for 
the  most  artistic  and 
literary  celebrities  of  the 
time.  One  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  became  Lady  Burne- 
Jones,  and  her  delightful 
book  of  reminiscences 
tells,  not  only  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  and  of  her  clever 
sisters,  but  also  of  the 
inception  and  aims  of 
the  whole  pre-Raphaelite 
Movement. 

Another,  who  became 
Lady  Poynter,  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  beautiful,  re¬ 
taining  her  good  looks 
to  her  all-too-early  death 
in  1906. 

Then  there  was  Mrs. 

Lockwood  Kipling,  who 
might,  indeed,  rest  upon 
the  archaeological  re¬ 
searches  of  her  husband 
embodied  in  the  Museum 
at  Lahore,  had  she  not 
given  to  the  world  a  son, 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
who,  more  than  any 
other,  has  influenced 
modern  English  litera¬ 
ture. 

And  Mrs.  Baldwin  has 
shown  herself  the  quietly 
well-balanced  gentle¬ 
woman,  able  to  hold  her 
own  amid  such  family 
influences.  Her  husband 
in  due  course  succeeded 
to  the  headship  of  a  great 
business,  as  well  as  to 
a  fine  estate  at  Astley 
Park,  near  Stourport. 

She  brought  up  her  family  of  two  sons  and  four 
daughters  on  the  lines  that  are  usually  followed  in  that 
well-arranged  and  organised  country  house.  Three  of 
her  daughters  are  married. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  she  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  directing  a  large  Red  Cross  hospital.  It 
enjoyed  a  better  reputation  than  attached  to  some  of 
these,  and  her  services  were  recognised  in  the  decoration 
of  C.B.E.  When  the  call  came  to  her  to  assume  the 
duties  of  chief  political  hostess,  she  had  no  fears  or 
trepidations,  but  entered  upon  them  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 

En  Downing 
Street. 

Naturally,  with  this  accession  of  place,  came  the 
sudden  emergence  into  the  fierce  publicity  that  beats 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  had  had  their  town  house  in  Eaton 
Square,  and  during  the  time  that  he  held  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  occupied  the  house 
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that  usually  accompanies 
that  high  office,  at  11, 
Downing  Street.  This, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  admits, 
she  found  very  cramped 
and  insufficient  for  her 
domestic  requirements, 
but  No.  10  was  even 
worse.  Indeed,  in  her 
own  words,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  mere 
“  suite  of  rooms,”  for, 
with  the  space  that  has 
to  be  kept  for  the 
“  Cabinet  Room,”  and 
for  the  ever-extending 
staff  of  secretaries, 
clerks,  and  typists,  there 
has  been  constant  en¬ 
croachment  upon  its 
limited  accommodation. 

Two  drawing-rooms 
opening  one  into  the 
other  on  the  first  floor 
are  all  that  the  wife  of 
the  Prime  Minister  en¬ 
joys  when  she  is  receiv¬ 
ing  guests,  who  are  often 
royal,  diplomatic,  and 
official,  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  One  is  of 
rather  “  government  ” 
type,  with  its  series  of 
paintings  of  former  Prime 
Ministers,  among  whom 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
that  Duke  of  Portland 
who  twice  filled  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister ;  while 
there  is  a  replica  of 
Millais’s  well-known  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Its  least  formal  adorn¬ 
ments  are,  perhaps,  the 
row  of  quaint  china  birds 
upon  the  mantelpiece. 

The  second  drawing-room,  with  its  pretty  chintzes, 
its  grand  piano,  and  a  number  of  well-chosen  water¬ 
colours  on  the  walls,  strikes  the  more  domestic  note. 
Both  rooms  command  a  wide  view  across  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade,  and  at  least  are  bright  and  airy. 

The  dining-room  is  handsomely  panelled,  and  is  very 
lofty.  Here,  again,  are  the  portraits  of  former  Prime 
Ministers,  as  the  Older  and  the  Younger  Pitt ;  and 
there  is  a  strikingly  good  one  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

Connecting  the  dining-room  with  the  two  drawing¬ 
rooms  is  a  fairly  spacious  corridor,  and  in  this  Mrs. 
Baldwin  has  allowed  herself  to  exercise  a  bit  of  her 
own  decorative  tastes.  She  is  the  possessor  of  a  quantity 
of  the  dark-green  dessert  dishes  and  plates  of  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  school,  that  enjoyed  great  favour  in  Early  Victorian 
days.  Also  she  had  a  number  of  antique  pieces  of 
brass — candlesticks,  small  trays,  bowls,  even  homely 
pestles  and  mortars^ — and  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the 
shelves  here  she  has  ^grouped  these  together  with 
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admirable  effect,  the  contrast  proving  singularly  happy 
and  good  against  the  sombre  setting  of  the  oak-panelled 
walls. 

One  of  the  distinctive  glories  of  No.  io,  Downing 
Street  is  its  unrivalled  collection  of  mezzotints  and 
prints  of  former  Premiers  and  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Most  of  these  came  from  the  collection  brought  together 
by  Walpole,  and  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton,  for  many  years  Permanent  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  In  1907  he  presented  them  to  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  two  years  later  Lord 
Rothschild  made  some  very  valuable  additions  that 
render  it  practically  complete.  These  line  the  staircase, 
which  is  curiously  narrow  and  unimposing  in  its  white 
enamelling  and  red  felt  carpet.  But  Mrs.  Baldwin,  by 
a  little  readjustment  of  these  frames,  has  found  space 
for  a  magnificent  tapestry  panel  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones’s  picture,  “  Love  the  Pilgrim,”  which  supplies 
just  the  glow  of  colour  here  wanted,  and  the  effect  is 
characteristically  striking  and  unconventional. 


Love  of 
Home. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  has  repeatedly  denied  any  claim  to 
being  what  is  kno^vn  as  “  a  political  woman,”  though 
in  the  position  that  she  occupied  she  met,  naturally,  the 
feminine  leaders  of  her  own  party,  as  well  as  the  others, 
and  was  always  ready  to  discuss  the  situations  as  they 
arose.  But  she  confesses  that  her  much  more  real 
interests  are  centred  in  her  home. 

One  of  her  nieces,  a  very  brilliant  girl  indeed,  said  in 
conversation  that  she  had  never  known  anyone  who  was 
such  a  perfect  home-maker  as  Mrs.  Baldwin.  “You 
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are  comfortable  and  always  happy  when  you  are  staying 
in  her  house,”  was  this  highly  capable  young  lady’s 
comment. 
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“  We  are  all  Called 
Upon  to  Serve.” 

On  oqcasions  Mrs.  Baldwin  will  make  a  speech,  and 
it  is  always  direct,  often  containing  some  apt  and  happy 
turn  of  phrase,  and  she  is  never  over-long.  She  is  in 
constant  request  to  open  bazaars,  distribute  prizes,  and 
undertake  all  those  ceremonial  offices  which  anyone 
standing  a  little  above  the  rest  is  so  unceasingly  asked 
to  do.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Betty  Baldwin,  is 
a  great  help  to  her  when  she  entertains  on  any  big 
scale. 

With  girls  generally  she  is  wisely  sympathetic  and 
understanding.  Her  maxim  for  them  is  that  they  should 
in  spirit  and  in  deed  accept  as  a  guiding  principle  the 
motto,  “  Ich  dien.”  We  are  all  called  upon  to  serve 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  as  she  explains,  and  it  is  well 
that  all  should  acquire  the  mental  habit  of  looking 
upon  service  as  a  part  of  what  life  has  in  store. 

Even  those  who  are  least  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  political  views  readily  admit  his  sincerity 
and  supreme  honesty  of  purpose  ;  and  throughout  his 
career  he  has  had  the  cordial  support  of  his  wife.  In 
days  of  push  and  scramble  and  ambition,  it  is  well  to 
think  that  we  still  have  statesmen  who  maintain  the 
high  English  traditions  of  single-hearted  devotion  to 
their  cause,  and  in  the  home  uphold  all  that  is  best  in 
English  family  life. 

Only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  in  political  life 
realise  how  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  in 
its  widest  sense,  is  necessary  in  the  wife  of  any  man  who 
is  occupying  a  high  office.  The  Premier  is  fortunate  in 
being  blessed  with  a  wife  who  is  in  every  way  fitted  to 
fill  the  position  his  office  assigns  her. 
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The  year  has  given  me  that 
for  which  I  have  waited. 

The  thrush  in  the  doctor’s 
garden,  opposite  our  window, 
has  begun  his  song  before 
sunrise.  The  bird  sang  on  the  same  boughs  last  year, 
and  left  a  very  precious  memory.  It  was  my  first 
spring  in  the  country  after  many  years,  and  that  song 
was  a  great  gift,  all  the  sweeter  because  of  intervening 
years . 

I  felt  the  bird  would  sing  again  on  the  same  leafless 
boughs,  for  that  is  Nature’s  way.  Birds  return  and 
songs  return  to  the  same  tree.  So  1  have  been  waiting. 
I  have  anticipated  it  as  I  do  the  first  snowdrop  or  the 
first  celandine — one  of  the  year’s  first  authentic  signs  of 
the  days  that  shall  be. 

Then  came  the  day  and  the  gift.  A  thick  grey  mist 
shrouded  that  January  dawn.  Trees  a  field  length  away 
were  phantom -like.  It  hardly  seemed  a  promising  day 
for  the  song.  Yet  in  that  grey  mist  it  had  its  birth. 


The  flute-like  notes  fell  on 
surprised  ears  in  spite  of  the 
day-to-day  anticipation.  Up 
and  down  the  scale  the  notes 
rang  in  merry  confidence. 

That  bird  might  have  known  what  was  coming.  Did 
it,  I  wonder,  see  the  light  through  the  mist  ?  For  two 
hours  later  the  mists  had  dissolved  and  the  sun  shone 
from  an  almost  cloudless  $ky.  The  narrow  mist-bound 
land  changed  to  a  land  of  far  distances  with  clearly 
outlined  hills.  It  was  so  far  the  loveliest  day  of  all  the 
year.  And  still  the  bird  sang  on  the  topmost  boughs. 

Since  he  started  in  that  third  week  in  January  he  has 
not  failed  us.  Morning  after  morning,  in  all  weathers, 
he  has  taken  up  his  singing-station,  dropping  his  song 
into  the  hearts  of  neighbours  and  into  the  hearts  of 
children  as  they  pass  under  the  tree  to  school.  It  is 
raining  as  I  write,  but  the  song  comes  to  me  through 
the  rain  like  gleams  of  enheartening  sunlight.  With 
that  song  in  it,  the  morning  seems  more  cheery. 
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From  the  Painting  by 
E.  Douglas . 


From  the  Painting  by 
E.  Douglas. 


NEW  YEARS 
MORNING. 


I  have  even  found  it  easier  to  get  up  with  that  bird 
in  song.  One  of  our  great  modern  preachers  used  to 
say  that  the  clatter  of  the  clogs  of  the  mill  workers 
as  they  passed  beneath  his  window  used  to  get  him  out 
of  bed.  He  felt  ashamed  to  lie  there  when  his  people 
were  already  abroad  beginning  the  day’s  task. 

That  thrush  does  for  me  what  the  clogs  did  for 
Dr.  Jowett. 

I  like,  too,  the  bird’s  early-morning  cheerfulness. 
Somehow,  birds  seem  to  sleep  on  the  verge  of  song. 
One  has  only  to  disturb  a  sedge  warbler  by  night  among 
the  reeds  to  get  a  song.  There  seems  to  be  no  annoyance 
at  being  disturbed.  It  is  simply  turned  into  an  excuse 
for  singing. 

The  thrush  seems  to  awake  singing.  Song  is  its  first 
task,  a  most  likable  beginning. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  be  as  cheery  so  early. 
There  are  quite  a  lot  of  grumpy  songless  starters  who 
find  little  joy  in  the  early  day,  and  certainly  little  cause 
for  song.  Even  conversation  seems  a  trouble.  Some¬ 
times  any  brightness  or  cheeriness  in  others  is  resented 
by  them,  as  though  the  proper  thing  for  all  the  world 
is  to  mourn  because  another  day  has  begun. 


At  all  events  that  bird,  I  hold,  knows  how  to  begin 
a  day.  It  seems  to  slip  into  a  happy  state  of  mind 
right  away.  Indeed,  all  that  mental  healers  and  the 
"  in  tune  with  the  infinite  people  ”  say  in  innumerable 
pages  is  even  more  delightfully  said  on  those  leafless 
boughs.  One  might  do  worse  than  go  to  the  bird,  as 
Lowell’s  beggar  went  to  the  brook,  with  the  request  : 
"  A  little  of  thy  merriment,  give  me.”  Not  the  least 
trouble  with  many  of  our  days  is  that  we  begin  wrong. 

I  reckon  that  song  in  the  doctor's  garden  as  my  first 
spring  song.  It  is  to  me  the  first  authentic  news  of 
spring  from  the  bird-world.  Long  “before  the  swallow 
dares  ”  he  unfolds  his  pennon.  Even  before  the  black¬ 
bird  he  seems  to  glimpse  the  dawn  of  the  year.  Perhaps, 
as  has  been  suggested,  his  habit  of  choosing  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tree  gives  him  a  better  view  of  the  world 
than  that  which  the  blackbird  gets  on  the  lower  branches 
that  he  affects. 

I  like  the  early  harbingers  best.  Those  that  wait 
until  the  season  is  well  warmed  deserve  little  praise. 
But  when  the  thrush  has  started  I  feel  I  can  say,  “  The 
birds  are  beginning  to  sing,”  and  that  is  good  news 
indeed. 
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Possibly  it  is  a  weakness,  but 
even  though  it  is,  I  will  confess 
the  truA,  I  have  always  wanted 
to  keep  a  cat.  Somehow  a  home 
does  not  seem  to  me  quite  com¬ 
plete  unless  a  comfortable  cat 
sits  on  the  hearth-stone  to  rise 
up  purring  when  the  “  family  ” 
comes  in,  and  to  sit  on  the 
gate-post  when  the  “  family  ” 
goes  out.  But  then  I  was  brought  up  to 
love  pets.  We  always  had  cats,  and 
generally  kittens,  under  the  dear  roof 
which  I  still  call  “  home.” 

We  had  dogs,  a  long  succession  of 
them,  and  every  one  of  them  was  a 
friend,  each  had  his  special  character¬ 
istic,  and  each  was  missed  and  mourned 
over  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
short  tether. 

We  had  horses,  and  I  remember  how 
1  hated  driving  and  always  envied  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  walk. 
And  then  my  mother  would  enliven  the 
monotony  by  telling  me  just  what  Betsy 
was  thinking  to  herself  as  she  drew  us 
along  in  the  quaint  old-fashioned  gig. 
Betsy  and  I  were  the  same  age,  only  at 
five  years  old  she  was  very  large  and  I 
was  still  small.  It  was  exceedingly 
puzzling. 

We  had  a  cow,  and  a  little  red-brown 
calf.  And  once  we  had  a  lamb  which 
we  brought  up  with  a  bottle.  Her  name 
was  Barbara,  and  she  grew 
from  a  tiny  staggering  baby 
into  a  very  pushing  creature 
who  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
at  all  hours,  insisting  upon 
her  rights.  I  often  think 
how  Bunty  would  have  loved 
Barbara. 

We  had  hosts  of  chickens 
and  ducks,  and  generations 
of  rabbits.  They  seemed  part 
of  my  life. 

But  when  I  went  away  to 
live  with  John,  he  explained 
to  me  that  what  was  quite 
suitable  and  even  desirable 
for  a  country  house  standing 
by  itself  with  fields  around 
it,  would  be  absolutely  im¬ 
possible,  and  quite  ridiculous 
in  a  tiny  villa  which  was  one 
of  a  row. 

“  We  could  have  a  little 
kitten,”  I  said.  And  then 
John  confessed  to  me  that 
which  he  had  never  ventured 
to  do  during  our  engagement, 
when  I  was  for  ever  asking 
him  to  admire  our  pet  Persian. 

It  was  this — that  he  hated 
cats.  Always  had  hated  them. 

And  always  should  hate  them. 
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He  requested  that,  if  I  truly  loved  him 
I  would  never  bring  up  the  subject 
again.  He  could  not  bear  to  refuse  me 
anything,  and  yet — he  positively  loathed 
cats ;  and  there  it  was.  He  said  he 
thought  that  his  great  love  for  wild 
birds  prevented  him  from  having  any 
tender  feelings  towards  cats.  1  hey  were 
so  cruel  to  birds.  Nasty,  crafty,  stalking 
things,  always  catching  little  fluttering 
nestlings.  I  sympathised  with  this,  for 
I  do  truly  love  birds. 

I  will  say  this  of  John,  he  was  then, 
even  as  he  is  now,  the  most  accommodat¬ 
ing  and  unselfish  of  men.  So  that  I  felt 
it  would  be  really  unreasonable  and 
unkind  of  me  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of 
a  thing  which  was  obviously  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  I  said  no  more  about 
the  kitten,  except  that  once  when  I  saw 
a  mouse  hurrying  behind  the  bread- 
pan  I  put  on  my  things  and  rushed  down 
to  his  office  to  wait  till  he  could  come 
home. 


And  I  did  say  then — 

"  Well,  if  you  would  let  me 
keep  a  cat  we  shouldn’t  have 
mice.” 

To  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  rather  give  house-room 
to  forty  mice  than  to  one  cat. 
Still,  on  the  way  home  he 
bought  a  mouse-trap. 

‘This  terrible  aversion  made 
him  chase  the  neighbours’  cats.  He 
would  stop  short  in  the  most  intimate 
of  conversations  to  throw  water  on 
Brown  Weaver,  and  to  cast  scraps  of 
earth  after  Pussy  Minister. 

For  Bunty’s  sake,  and  because  she 
made  such  a  pitiful  lip,  he  tolerated 
Patty’s  visits.  Even  then  he  could  not 
refrain  from  shuffling  his  feet  suddenly, 
and  making  queer  noises  which  set 
Patty’s  nerves  so  terribly  on  edge  that 
he  went  to  the  door  and  cried  to  go  out. 

“  Why  doesn’t  daddy  like  pussies  ?  ” 
was  a  question  Bunty  often  asked  me. 
And  I  always  explained  that  poor  daddy 
couldn’t  help  not  liking  cats  any  more 
than  Bunty  could  help  not  liking  spiders, 
to  which  she  replied,  rather  enigmatically, 
that  she  was  glad  she  hadn't  got  two 
daddies,  instead  of  one  mother  and  one 
daddy,  because  both  the  daddies  might 
have  hated  cats. 

And  then,  during  one  eventful  August, 
our  neighbours  on  both  sides  went  on 
holiday  after  respectively  en¬ 
trusting  us  with  a  parrot  and 
a  canary. 

What  fun  we  had  with 
them  !  Though  the  parrot 
did  frighten  me  very  much 
by  sitting  all  one  day  with 
his  eyes  shut  and  his  head  at 
a  drooping  angle.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  die,  and  re¬ 
proached  myself  for  having 
given  him  a  green  apple  ,  to 
eat. 

But  the  next  day  he  was 
himself  again,  and  asked  for 
a  piece  of  beetroot  because 
he  could  see  it  on  my  plate ; 
and  when  I  gave  him  a  bit,  he 
said  something  which  cer¬ 
tainly  sounded  like,  and  which 
Bunty  said  was — 

“  Thank  you,  Fay  dear.” 
Joey,  the  canary,  liked 
bread  soaked  in  tea  with 
sugar  on  it.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  only  seed  and 
water  with  an  occasional  sprig 
of  groundsel,  but  that  in¬ 
triguing  little  fellow  asked 
Bunty'  for  potato,  John  for 
banana,  and  me  for  a  lump 
Drawn  by  /.  Pike.  of  sugar. 
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We  could  not  refuse  him, 
for  though  he  dropped  his 
seeds  all  over  the  floor,  and 
splashed  his  water,  and  sang 
very  piercingly  at  times, 
he  helped  Bunty  through  a 
lonely  period.  She  was  a 
school-girl  now,  but  all  her 
playmates  were  on  holiday 
at  the  sea — even  Patty  had 
been  put  out  to  board — 
and  without  Polly  Parrot 
and  Joey  Canary  we  should 
have  been  desolate  in¬ 
deed. 

And  then,  one  night,  as 
John  was  making  a  bonfire 
in  the  strip,  a  small  half- 
grown  light  tabby  kitten 
appeared  from  nowhere, 
and  began  playing  round 
his  legs.  He  called  me  to 
see  it.  The  little  thing  was 
not  famished,  but  still  it 
was  thin,  and  I  made  a 
saucerful  of  bread  and  milk 
and  put  it  up  the  garden  as 
far  from  the  house  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  the  little  kitten 
rushed  back  with  me  and 
went  into  the  house  in 
front  of  me. 

Bunty  was  in  bed,  but 
she  appeared  on  the  stairs, 
and  seeing  the  kitten,  fell 
into  raptures,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  settle 
down  again. 

The  next  night,  as  we 
were  having  an  early  supper 
with  Bunty,  we  saw  the 
kitten  on  the  window-sill  ; 
the  cat-hater  opened  the 
door,  and  in  rushed,  not 
one  kitten,  but  two.  The 
newest  comer  was  long 
furred,  a  dark  tabby,  and 
with  a  tail  like  a  squirrel. 

How  pleased  Bunty  was, 
and  how  many  times  she 
told  me  that  the  first  wee 
kitty  had  told  another 
kitty  about  us,  and  so 
they  had  both  come  to 
see  us. 

"  Aren’t  you  going  to 
give  them  something  ?  ” 
said  John  gruffly.  So  we 
fed  them.  They  had  no  false  pride, 
and  they  ate  heartily. 

For  about  a  week  the  two  kittens 
came  every  night  and  several  times  a 
day,  and  then  Margaret  returned  from 
her  holiday  and  called  on  Bunty. 

“  We’ve  got  two  wee  kitties  !  ”  said 
Hunty  rapturously. 

Margaret  looked  at  them  critically — 
she  is  two  years  older  than  Bunty, 
but  a  good  deal  smaller.  Then  she 
said — - 

“  Those  are  Frances’s  kittens — Muffet 


HE  PUT  FLUFFY 
IN  IT. 


and  Fluffy.  I  saw  them  when  I  was  up 
there  for  tea  before  I  went  away.” 

Bunty’s  face  fell. 

“  Oh,  no,  Margaret ;  they  came  to  us. 
They’re  ours.” 

Margaret  was  firm. 

“  I  know  Frances  had  two  just  like 
that.  She’s  been  away,  but  she  has 
come  home  again  now.  I'm  sure  that’s 
Muffet  and  Fluffy.” 

Margaret  left,  and  that  very  after¬ 
noon  Frances  came  down  to  ask  whether 
we  had  seen  her  kittens.  Muffet  and 
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Fluffy  were  playing  together  in  the 
kidney  beans.  Bunty  helped  to  catch 
them,  and  Frances  went  off  with  one 
under  each  arm,  calling  back  to  Bunty — - 

“You  shall  come  for  tea  with  them 
sometimes  !  ” 

But  Bunty  ran  into  the  house,  hid 
her  face  in  daddy’s  armchair,  and  cried. 

Five  minutes  later  a  very  soft  furry 
something  touched  her  hand.  It  was 
Fluffy’s  tail.  She  had  come  back. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
times  that  little  scene  was  enacted. 
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Again  and  again  the  kittens  came,  and 
just  as  often  Frances  came  for  them  and 
went  away  in  triumph.  Bunty  cried  every 
time,  and  every  time  Fluffy  came  back, 
s  ometim es 
alone,  some¬ 
times  accom¬ 
panied  by 
Muffet,  but 
unfailingly 
Fluffy  came. 

Wefedher, 
but  of  course 
we  did  not 
look  upon 
her  as  our 
cat.  We 
knew  that 
she  divided 
her  favours, 
and  that  she 
spent  some 
of  her  time 
and  accepted 
some  support  from  her  real  owners. 

When  we  were  going  away  we  used  to 
tell  Frances,  so  that  she  could  give 
Fluffy  extra  food,  but  directly  we  came 
home  Bunty  wrote  a  notice  and  put  it 
in  the  window — 

To  Squirrel-Tail. 

Bunty  has  come  back. 

And  it  was  surprising  how  soon  little 
Squirrel-Tail  came  rushing  in.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  was  followed  by  Muffet ; 
and  Patty,  a  little  injured,  a  little  re¬ 
proachful,  but  still  majestic,  came  later. 

By-and-by  Fluffy,  having  been  given 
an  inch,  proceeded  to  appropriate  an 
ell.  She  began  to  take  her  daily  nap  in 
one  of  the  cupboards  ;  she  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Bunty’s  bed-room  ;  she  got 
shut  in  John’s  wardrobe. 

He  let  her  out,  and  told  me  that 
she  was  not  upon  .any  account  to  be 
encouraged  to  come  into  the  house  at 
all.  He  reiterated  all  his  old  arguments 
against  cats.  Indeed,  if  it  were  possible, 
it  appeared  that  his  antipathy  towards 
them  had  increased  ten-fold. 

He  said  it  seemed  hard  just  as  he  had 
got  the  little  garden  planted,  and  in 
something  more  like  order  than  it  ever 
had  been,  that  I  should  encourage  a  cat 
to  come  and  scratch  it  all  up. 

His  charming  temper  was  so  nearly 
ruffled,  and  I  so  fully  saw  the  justice  of 
his  remarks,  that  when  I  found  Fluffy 
that  very  evening  snuggling  right  under 
the  eiderdown  on  his  bed,  I  got  her  out, 
hurried  her  downstairs,  and  put  her 
outside  the  front  door. 

We  were  late  in  going  to  bed  that 
night,  it  must  have  been  after  eleven 
when  John  came  up. 

“  Did  you  hear  anything  ?  ”  he  said. 

"  No,”  said  I. 

But  he  went  down  again  and  opened 
the  door.  Fluffy  was  sitting  on  the  mat. 
She  looked  up  at  him  and  cried. 


I  came  half-way  down  the  stairs,  and 
heard  him  talking  to  her. 

“Well,”  he'  was  saying,  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  tones,  “  and  haven’t  they 


given  you  anything  ?  Did  you  want  to 
come  in  ?  Poor  pussy  !  ” 

“  She  can  go  into  the  wood-house,”  I 
said  quickly.  “  It’s  quite  warm  and 
comfortable.” 

John  lifted  her  inside.  He  said  he  was 
surprised  that  anyone  with  such  noble 
ideals  as  I  professed  to  have  should 
desert  a  poor  dumb  creature  in  her  hour 
of  need.  Would  I  be  good  enough  to 
fetch  a  basket  ? 

Very  meekly  I  fetched  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  hastily  put  an  old  shawl  in  it. 
John  said  it  was  not  soft  enough.  He 
found  the  ironing  blanket,  and  having 
made  what  he  considered  a  suitable 
bed,  he  put  Fluffy  in  it  and  left  her  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 

In  the  morning  three  little  kittens 
were  in  the  basket. 

Fluffy,  ignoring  me  entirely,  pros¬ 
trated  herself  round  John’s  legs,  and 
told  him  the  joyful  story.  He  gave  her 
tea  out  of  his  saucer,  and  gravy  from  his 
plate.  He  cut  meat  from  the  joint  for 
her,  and  brought  home  a  piece  of  fish 
because  she  didn’t  seem  to  care  for 
milk.  She  rewarded  him  by  putting  her 
kittens  on  his  bed,  and  by  sitting  at  his 
feet  whenever  he  took  his  meals. 

Of  course  I  went  up  and  told  Frances’s 
mother,  and  she  said  we  had  better 
bring  up  the  kittens  to  their  house, 
basket  and  all,  and  then  Fluffy  would 
stay  with  them. 

But  John  said  he  would  not  have  the 
cat  disturbed.  She  would  perhaps  desert 
her  babies  if  she  were  worried.  So  we 
asked  Frances  for  tea  with  the  kittens, 
and  she  and  Bunty,  after  many  argu¬ 
ments  regarding  proprietorship,  decided 
that  we  were  to  educate  the  kittens,  after 
which  Frances  should  have  two,  and 
Bunty  should  keep  Fluffy  and  the 
remaining  kitten. 

The  latter  grew  into  our  greatly  loved 
pet.  Bub. 


"  Daddy’s  cat,”  as  Bunty  will  always 
call  Fluffy,  is  now  a  family-institution. 
She  is  still  beautiful,  and  no  one  would 
suppose  her  to  be  the  mother  of  thirty- 

four  charm¬ 
ing  c  h  i  1- 
dren. 

Bub  loves 
me,  and 
adores 
Bunty,  but 
Fluffy,  with 
a  wisdom 
and  a  grati¬ 
tude  which 
is  surely 
something 
more  than 
instinct, 
lavishes  all 
her  affec¬ 
tion  upon 
John. 

eiaptes  W* 

A  Breathless  Day. 

Is  there  a  woman  living  on  this  earth 
who  is  able  to  carry  out  all  her  plans 
just  when  and  exactly  as  she  had 
intended  ?  And  how  frequently  it 
happens  that  when  she  has  deliberately 
and  honestly  made  time  for  something 
she  particularly  wished  to  do,  that  very 
time  has  been  snatched  out  of  her 
control  and  she  has  been  obliged  to  use 
it  to  meet  some  unexpected  demand. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  certain  breathless 
day  that  once  dawned  for  me,  when  I 
had  planned  overnight  to  have  a  quiet 
and  restful  morning.  The  work  was 
arranged  :  Jane  was  to  come  a  little 
earlier  than  usual  and  do  her  best  to 
get  on  nicely  before  breakfast. 

The  dinner  was  planned — cold  meat, 
mashed  potatoes  and  salad,  rhubarb  pie 
— made  overnight — and  a  powder  cus¬ 
tard  would  form  our  mid-day  meal. 
The  washing  had  been  sprinkled  and 
folded  down,  and  I  thought  Jane  could 
iron  it  during  the  morning  and  super¬ 
intend  the  potatoes  while  Bunty  was 
at  school.  These  arrangements  would 
leave  me  with  two  solid  hours  free  in 
the  forenoon. 

The  morning  is  my  best  time  for 
writing,  and  for  days  I  had  had  ideas 
simmering,  which  now  clamoured  to  be 
put  on  paper.  Patience  was  to  be  the 
central  idea  of  my  poem.  The  patience 
of  which  St.  James  writes.  Not  the 
half-finished  article,  which  only  shows 
itself  in  a  wrinkled  brow  and  wistful 
eyes  ;  not  even  the  kind  that  wears  a 
visible  halo — but  the  true  patience 
which  is  a  little  lovely  fruit-bearing 
tree,  a  delight  from  first  to  last,  with 
delicate  foliage,  fragrant  blossom,  and, 
finally,  delicious  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself. 

The  theme  was  to  begin  with  the 
long  sight  of  the  husbandman  who  had 
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faith  enough  to  plant  the  precious  thing 
in  the  little  garden  of  a  woman’s  soul  ; 
and  to  set  forth  how  sublimely  patient  He 
is  with  the  poor  soil. 

“  Let  your  patience  be  a  finished 
product,”  we  read  in  Dr.  Moffat’s 
translation. 

As  I  undressed  that  night,  I  humbly 
hoped  that  mine  was  showing  signs  of 
fruition.  I  had  cooked  and  tidied  and 
planned  ;  some  women  would  have  let 
the  house  go  to  rack  and  ruin  while 
they  sat  down  to  write  !  And  now  I 
should  surely  get  those  verses  written 
and  typed. 

I  must  have  slept  heavily  that  night, 
for  I  did  not  wake  until  a  loud  thud  on 
my  bed-room  door  told  me  that  Bunty 
had  arrived.  She  wore  her  pyjamas, 
and  carried  her  pillow  under  her  arm. 

“  Snuggle  in,”  I  said  sleepily. 

"  It  is  eight  o’clock,”  she  said  loudly 
in  my  ear.  ”  There  is  no  fire  ;  I  have 
been  down  to  see.” 

“  Mercy  !  ”  I  said.  “I  suppose  Jane  has 
not  come.”  *  '  > 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  not,  so 
I  got  up  as  quickly  as  I  could.  The 
breakfast-room  fire  was  troublesome, 
but  John  made  it  go  while  I  fried  bacon 
and  warmed  the  porridge.  I  went  the 
second  mile,  for  I  fried  eggs  also,  and 
made  toast,  which  Jane  never  does. 

Bunty  ate  heartily.  Her  hands  were 
black,  for  she  had  assisted  John  with 
the  fire,  and  they  each  had  smuts  on  their 
foreheads  ;  but  she  said  several  times 
that  she  wished  Jane  would  never  come 
any  more,  for  she  loved  helping. 

She  helped  to  clear  away,  and  fell 
down  with  the  tray  containing  the 
teapot,  cruet  and  milk -jug. 

When  her  bruised  knee  had  been 
attended  to  I  got  her  ready  for  school. 
This  operation  was  interrupted  numerous 
times,  for  ten  children  called,  jointly  or 
severally,  to  know  whether  she  was  ready. 

When  she  and  John  had  gone,  I  washed 
the  dishes,  peeled  potatoes,  and  swept 
and  dusted  the  passage.  I  stripped  and 
made  the  beds.  I  responded  to  the 
knocks  and  rings  of  the  baker,  milkman, 
postman,  woman  selling  flowers,  man 
mending  chairs,  gas-man  who  came  in 
to  look  at  the  meter,  and  the  laundry  - 
man,  who  dumped  our  basket  just  in¬ 
side  the  gate  and  drove  away  without 
waiting  for  the  soiled  linen. 

Presently,  I  went  to  the  safe  to  fetch 
the  pie.  The  door  was  ajar — this  is 
one  of  Jane’s  special  fallibilities — and  I 
found  that  a  mouse  had  rendered  our 
pastry  uneatable. 

My  sub-conscious  self  was  inclined  to 
be  pessimistic,  thought  there  was  no 
need  for  pudding,  and  in  any  case  there 
wouldn’t  be  time  to  make  one. 

“  There  is  need,  and  there  will  be 
time,”  I  announced  firmly.  So  I  made 


batter  for  pancakes  —  firstly,  because 
they  are  the  most  tantalising  things  to 
fry,  and,  secondly,  because  they  happen 
to  be  Bunty’s  favourite  dish. 

After  this  I  did  the  ironing  and  thought 
again  about  Patience.  Smoothing  out 
Bunty’s  muslin  pinafore  I  got  another 
idea  concerning  it.  It  was  this  :  that 
tribulation  helped  it  to  grow.  Setbacks 
and  difficulties  were  necessary  to  make 
it  thrive.  I  will  put  that  in  the  poem, 
I  thought,  and  I  will  try  to  get  an  hour 
at  it  this  afternoon. 

But,  dear  me  !  In  spite  of  hurrying  to 
get  myself  dressed,  it  was  close  upon 
three  o’clock  before  I  sat  down  and  got 
out  pen  and  paper. 

I  had  just  written  "  Patience  ”  at  the 
top  of  the  page  when  the  front-door  bell 
rang.  I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Mrs. 
Woodridge.  She  carried  a  little  bag, 
two  books,  an  umbrella,  and  a  tin  can. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  her  my  heart  almost 
stood  still.  I  knew  why  she  had  come. 
I  knew  and  was  dismayed,  for  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  her. 

A  few  weeks  before,  she  had  been 
telling  me  about  her  mothers’  meeting, 
and  had  asked  me  whether  I  would  come 
some  day  and  say  a  few  words  to  them. 
I  promised  to  do  so,  but  I  had  not 
thought  any  date  was  fixed — I  was  just 
to  drop  in  when  I  found  time ;  but 
Mrs.  Woodridge  evidently  thought  I  had 
promised  her  for  to-day. 

“  Come  along,  dear,”  she  said  kindly. 
“  It  was  given  out  in  church  that  you 
were  coming  this  afternoon,  and  the 
mothers  will  all  be  waiting.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  take  you  up,  for  they  are  such 
dears,  and  I  told  them  last  week  what  a 
treat  they  were  going  to  have.” 

I  swallowed  hard,  but  went  upstairs  to 
put  on  my  out-door  things.  I  knew,  yes, 
I  knew  that  God  could  equip  me  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  It  was  not  as  though 
I  had  wilfully  misunderstood  Mrs- 
Woodridge,  or  she  had  misunderstood 
me.  I  could  not  disappoint  these  dear 
women  who  were  waiting  for  the  "  treat,” 
but,  oh  dear  !  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  time  to  prepare. 

I  slipped  on  my  long  coat,  and  knowing 
the  exact  position  of  my  hat -box,  lifted 
up  the  valance  and  dived.  My  fingers 
touched  something  very,  very  soft  and 
velvety.  I  pulled  out  the  box,  and  there 
lay  Fluff,  purring  contentedly,  and  per¬ 
forming  toilet  operations  for  the  three 
small  bits  of  brown  plush  which  were 
nestled  cosily  on  my  best  hat. 

So  I  put  on  an  old  black  velour  and 
went  down  to  Mrs.  Woodridge.  We 
climbed  the  town  hill.  It  is  very  steep, 
and  long  before  we  got  to  our  destina¬ 
tion  we  were  flaming  hot  and  gasping 
for  breath.  The  school-room  was  com¬ 
fortably  full,  every  window  was  shut, 
and  several  small  children  were  crying. 


Two  chairs  were  placed  before  a  table 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  in  these  Mrs. 
Woodridge  and  I  seated  ourselves. 

While  the  preliminaries  were  going  on 
I  looked  round  the  room.  I  knew  quite 
a  number  of  these  women.  They  were 
living,  many  of  them,  below  the  poverty 
line,  in  houses  compared  with  which 
mine  was  a  palace.  They  knew  so  much 
more  about  life  than  I  did  ;  they  had 
faced  tragedy,  had  borne  disaster,  and 
still  they  struggled  on. 

That  woman  smiling  hopefully  in  the 
front  row  had  once  had  a  little  girl  killed 
by  a  runaway  horse,  the  woman  next 
to  her  had  lost  her  husband  in  a  street 
accident.  Mrs.  Bird  was  back  again 
after  a  serious  operation,  and  Mrs.  Banks 
was  in  a  wheel-chair,  and  had  three 
babies  under  four  years  of  age. 

What  should  I  say  ?  What  could  I 
possibly  say  that  would  help  them  ? 
I  felt  like  a  child  from  the  kindergarten 
suddenly  called  upon  to  instruct  the 
advanced  pupils,  but  I  did  the  thing  that 
was  nearest,  for  when  my  turn  came  I 
began  to  tell  them  about  the  husband¬ 
man  and  the  little  garden  with  the  poor 
soil,  and  that  rare  plant  which  is  so 
difficult  to  grow.  I  told  them  my  poem 
just  as  I  had  meant  to  write  it. 

I  said  a  woman’s  heart  was  like  a 
little  garden,  where  love  and  joy,  and 
hope  and  patience  were  meant  to 
thrive.  Patience  was  not  only  a  blossom¬ 
ing  tree,  it  was  meant  to  turn  into  fruit. 
Only,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
ripening  was  gradual.  We  so  often 
found  ourselves  resenting  the  frosts  and 
the  rains  and  the  fierce  heat,  which  were 
so  necessary  for  the  ripening  processes. 

It  was  a  poor  halting  little  talk,  just 
as  simple  as  ABC,  but  those  mothers 
were  an  inspiration  to  me.  They  were 
so  responsive  that  I  seemed  to  feel  their 
warm  sympathy.  They  looked  at  me  so 
kindly — these  women  of  little  houses  and 
small  means.  Their  worn  faces  smiled  at 
me,  and  there  were  tears  in  some  of  those 
tired  eyes. 

I  sat  down  at  last,  feeling  very  hot, 
and  when  tea  was  handed  round  I  asked 
Mrs.  Woodridge  to  excuse  me  because 
there  was  no  one  at  home  and  Bunty 
would  not  be  able  to  get  in.  So  home 
I  rushed  across  the  fields,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  get  tea  ready. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  filled  in  with 
mending  Bunty’s  gym.  dress,  which  she 
had  torn  from  top  to  bottom  climbing 
an  apple  tree. 

Before  she  went  to  bed  she  showed  me 
her  diary,  in  which  were  three 
entries —  To 

“  Had  fride  eggs  for  break-  be 
fast.”  £?n" 

"  Fluffy  put  her  kittens  on 
mother’s  hat.” 

”  Jane  did  not  come.” 
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Somebody  has  said  that  literary 
gossip  is  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
because  it  has  to  be  a  delicate 
mixture  of  telling  and  not  telling. 

You  must  not,  in  other  words 
tell  all  you  know,  as  that  might 
not  be  good  for  the  reader,  and,  also,  it 
might  limit  other  confidences  extended 
to  you. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  shall 
we  have  an  exchange  of  literary  gossip 
about  the  considered  trifles  of  the 
English  book  world,  as  well  as  about 
larger  affairs  in  that  realm  ?  It  is 
a  road  which  can  be  very  attractive, 
alike  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  got  and 
diversion  obtained,  as,  let  me  hope, 
you  may  discover. 

An  Interview  that 
was  Suppressed. 

Does  anybody  'remember  that  the 
ex-Kaiser  of  Germany  once  gave  an 
interview  to  a  well-known  American 
writer,  William  Bayard  Hale,  and  that 
it  was  suppressed  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  ?  It  was  suppressed  by  that 
high-minded  magazine,  the  Century,  but 
the  manuscript  is  still  in  existence, 
and  there  is,  we  are  now  told,  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  may  be  published.  It 
would  be  sure  of  one  interested  reader, 
the  ex-Kaiser  himself,  in  his  Castle  of 
Dorn,  in  Holland. 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  things  about 
Gabrielle  d’Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet, 
and  the  latest  news  is  that  he  is  suffering 
from  the  pinch  of  poverty.  It  is  not 
a  new  experience  for  poets,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  new  even  for  d’Annunzio, 
who  has  known  both  luxury  and 
something  less  than  luxury.  Anyhow, 
some  Americans  have  heard  this  rumour, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  offering  large 
sums  for  certain  of  his  manuscripts  if 
he  will  only  sell  them. 

Something  about 
Early  Editions. 

Are  you  one  of  those  people  who 
collect  first  editions,  not  of  old- 
established  and  classic  authors,  but  of 
modern  and  still  living  masters  ?  If 
so,  you  will  like  to  know  that  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy  is  a  particularly  good  in¬ 
vestment,  for  his  early  book,  Jocelyn,  is 
quoted  at  £■$  3s-,  and  his  Villa  Rubein 
at  £\  4s.  The  first  edition  of  one  of 
Mr.  John  Masefield’s  prose  works. 
Multitude  and  Solitude,  will  fetch  ^3  3s. 
in  the  market  to-day,  and  Kipling, 
Conrad,  De  la  Mare,  and  Hudson  are 
all  greatly  in  demand  in  first  editions. 

Once  we  had  three  Benson  brothers 
all  busy  giving  us  books.  There  were 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  Father  Hugh  Benson, 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson.  Father  Hugh 
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Benson  was  lost  to  living  writers  some 
years  ago,  but  his  brothers  go  on  writing. 
Thus  we  have  just  had  a  new  novel  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  while  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
has  made  a  selection  of  his  own  poems, 
and  a  very  charming  selection  it  is. 

Since  he  left  the  Foreign  Office  Lord 
Curzon  has  been  busy  on  a  work  which 
will  give,  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
study  of  British  Government  in  India 
under  the  Viceroys.  He  intended  doing 
another  volume  of  his  travel  papers, 
but  on  second  thoughts  decided  that 
this  Indian  work,  for  which  he  collected 
material  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  India, 
should  come  first.  It  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  grave  and  serious  reading, 
but  it  will  be  found  livened  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  anecdotage. 

A  Poet  who  Came  • 

from  the  People. 

Once  on  a  day  we  spoke  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies  as  the  “  tramp  poet  ”  or  the 
“working-man  poet,”  as  the  case 
might  be.  We  have  forgotten  both 
designations,  and  now  just  speak  of  him 
as  a  very  good  English  poet.  He  has 
recently  selected  what  he  thinks  his 
best  verse  into  a  volume,  which  Mr. 
Stephen  Bone  has  illustrated.  It  is  a 
bright  volume,  full  of  vigorous  musical 
English  verse,  such  as  one  expects  from 
a  man  who  was  largely  his  own  teacher. 

Why,  one  wonders,  has  the  biography 
of  Henry  Ford,  the  American  motor¬ 
car  maker,  had  such  a  large  success  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  America  ?  “  Why 

be  poor  ?  ”  is  one  of  the  questions  he 
asks  in  that  book,  and  he  tries  to  answer 
it.  That  may  be  one  reason,  and  a  very 
large  reason,  why  so  many  people  have 
wished  to  read  this  book,  which  might 
be  called,  in  its  way,  the  Smiles’ 
Self-Help  of  America. 

The  art  of  parody,  like  the  pun, 
has  rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  we 
still  have  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  write  it  very  well.  One  is  Mr.  Barry 
Pain,  another  is  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm, 
a  third  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  a  fourth  is 
Mr.  E.  V.  Knox  of  Punch,  and  a  fifth 
is  his  brother,  Ronald  Knox.  Another 
likely  candidate  for  honours  in  this 
particular  form  of  verse  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Priestley,  but  he  is  so  devoted  to 
|  writing  essays,  a  more  serious  affair, 
that  he  does  not  give  us  many  parodies. 
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Mr.  John  Masefield  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  as  a  poet,  but  he  is 
also  an  admirable  prose  writer. 
There  was  no  better  bit  of  prose 
done  about  the  war  than  his  book 
“  Gallipoli,”  which  had  all  the  epic 
warmth  of  old-fashioned  poetry.  He 
has  recently  written  a  story  of  very  fine 
adventure  under  the  title  of  the  hero’s 
name,  Sard  Harkev.  Everybody  who 
has  read  it  thinks  it  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  romance  which  we  have  had 
since  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island,  and 
surely  that  is  the  highest  sort  of  praise  ; 
but  Mr.  Masefield  and  the  book  both 
deserve  it. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  tells  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  herself  when  she 
was  running  the  library  of  a  military 
hospital  during  the  war.  A  soldier 
from  the  North  asked  her :  "  Is  it 

a  fact,  miss,  that  you  yourself  wrote 
some  of  these  books  that  are  stacked 
away  here  ?  ”  She  answered  that  per¬ 
haps  she  might  have  done  so,  whereupon 
he  went  on  :  “  'Tis  all  very  well  for 

you  people  to  sit  down  and  write  books  ; 
it  is  pretty  blooming  hard  on  those  of 
us  that  have  to  read  ’em  !  ”  What 
Miss  Harraden  said  we  are  not  told. 
Probably  nothing. 

Miss  Dorothy  Canfield,  a  very  good 
American  novelist,  is  beginning  to  take 
hold  with  English  readers.  She  ought 
to,  for  there  is  a  stroke  of  originality 
in  a  new  book  which  she  has  recently 
got  out.  It  is  called  Raw  Material, 
and  it  consists,  quite  frankly,  of  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  raw  material  of  life 
such  as  is  used  for  the  making  of  novels. 
There  are  character  studies,  episodes 
that  show  temperament,  incidents  that 
shape  a  destiny,  and  they  are  all  just 
bunched  together  in  the  way  in  which 
life  itself  bunches  queer  companions 
side  by  side. 

A  Romantic  Writer  and 
his  New  Story. 

That  quite  romantic  writer,  Mr. 
Jeffery  Farnol,  has  been  working  during 
the  past  months  on  a  new  story  entitled 
The  Loring  Mystery.  He  has  the 
peculiarity  that  he  works  at  night, 
a  habit  which  he  got  into  when  he  first 
began  to  write  novels.  He  finds  most 
peace  when  the  whole  house  is  at  rest, 
and  he  goes  on  writing,  as  a  rule,  until 
it  wakens  in  the  morning.  He  then 
goes  to  bed  until  early  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  goes  out  for  exercise,  and  after 
an  evening  dinner  he  sits  down  again  to 
his  desk. 


It  is  curious  how  distinguished  a  man 
may  be  in  journalism,  and  yet  how 
absent  he  may  be  from  authorship  in 
books.  When  one  says  that  one  is 
thinking  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Massing- 
ham,  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
journalists  whom  Fleet  Street  has  known 
for  many  a  day.  It  was  often  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  write  books, 
but  either  he  never  had  time,  or  never 
cared  to  do  it.  The  consequence  is  that 
he  has  left  only  a  few  booklets  reprinted 
from  his  journalism,  a  small  volume  on 
the  London  Press  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  a  very  able  introduction  to 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Autobiography 
of  Mark  Rutherford.  This  introduction 
shows  what  an  admirable  man  of  letters 
Mr.  Massingham  might  have  been,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  successful  a  j  ournalist. 

A  Tale  of  Clerkenwell 
in  London  Town. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  pleased  with 
the  success  which  his  Riceyman  Steps, 
and  its  sequel — telling  the  further  story 
of  the  little  housemaid  in  the  book — - 
have  had  from  the  public.  He  is  pleased 
because  he  liked  to  write  his  story  of 
a  Clerkenwell  household,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  may  rank  among  his 
best  work,  of  which  the  crown  is  always 
supposed  to  be  The  Old  Wives’  Tale. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  born  in  the  Midlands, 
but  he  came  early  to  London,  picked 
up  journalism,  and  then  passed  on  to 
literature.  Now  he  has  a  charming 
house  in  Essex  and  a  town  house  in 
Cadogan  Square,  and  he  is  very  hos¬ 
pitable,  very  smartly  dressed,  and, 
unlike  many  other  successful  authors, 
never  the  least  bit  jealous  if  somebody 
else  writes  a  book  that  succeeds.  You 
would  hardly  believe  the  smallness 
there  is  in  some  authors,  but  the  large 
nature  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  some¬ 
thing  very  far  from  that. 

There  are  various  ways  of  writing 
biography,  but  a  simple  and  thorough 
way  has  certainly  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart  for  his  new  biography 
— “  a  critical  biography,”  he  calls  it — 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Man  and 
Writer.  Mr.  Steuart  is  a  Scotsman, 
and  the  better  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Stevenson,  he  left  London 
and  has  lived  for  two  years  in  Stevenson’s 
native  Edinburgh.  He  breathed  the 
air  which  "  R.  L.  S,”  once  breathed, 
and  visited  the  places  in  and  around 
Edinburgh  which  will  always  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  memory — Blackford 
Hill,  the  Braids,  the  Pentlands,  Colinton, 
Swanston,  Cramond,  Queensferry,  North 
Berwick,  and  his  other  early  haunts. 
Nor,  he  tells  us,  did  he  forget  to  honour 
his  memory  in  the  Hawes  Inn  beside 
the  Forth  Bridge,  where,  it  may  be 
remembered,  Alan  Breck  of  Kidnapped 
swam  the  Forth.  If  a  biographer 
wants  truth  of  atmosphere,  as  well  as 


truth  of  fact,  this,  surely,  is  the  way  to 
go  about  it,'  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Steuart 
may  expect  other  people  to  follow  his 
example  with  other  heroes  besides 
Stevenson. 

The  Most  Famous 
English  Diary. 

Everybody  has  heard  about  Pepys’s 
Diary,  but  how  many  people  have  read 
it  to  any  extent  ?  Not  many  perhaps, 
and  unless  it  is  read  industriously,  it  is 
read  to  little  purpose,  because  it  builds 
up  its  picture  of  its  time  by  small 
details  rather  than  by  large  pictures. 
Reflecting  on  all  this,  an  American 
writer,  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  has  done 
a  biography  of  Pepys  which,  in  effect, 
is  also  a  summary  of  the  Diary.  Basing 
himself  upon  it,  he  deals  successively 
with  the  romance  of  that  book’s  manu¬ 
facture,  with  Pepys’s  work  for  the 
Admiralty,  with  Pepys  and  his  saving 
of  money,  with  Pepys  and  his  fellow- 
men,  with  Pepys’s  intellect,  with  Mrs. 
Pepys,  and  with  Pepys’s  religion.  Here, 
in  fine,  is  a  book  which  presents  Samuel 
Pepys  and  his  time  in  a  brief,  enter¬ 
taining  form. 

If  you  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell’s  last  volume  of  essays,  More 
Obiter  Dicta,  you  should  do  so.  You 
will  find  in  one  of  his  essays  a  true  and 
picturesque  tribute  to  Samuel  Butler’s 
Erewhon,  of  which  there  has  recently 
been  a  new  edition,  with  woodcuts  by 
Mr.  Robert  Gibbings.  "To  lash  the 
age,"  says  Mr.  Birrell,  “  to  ridicule  vain 
pretension,  to  expose  hypocrisy,  to 
deride  humbug  in  education,  politics, 
and  religion,  are  tasks  beyond  most 
men’s  powers  ;  but  occasionally,  very 
occasionally,  a  bit  of  genuine  satire 
secures  for  itself  more  than  a  passing 
nod  of  recognition.  Erewhon,  I  think, 
is  such  a  satire.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  now  we 
have  lost  Mrs  Meynell,  that  the  first 
living  poetess  writing  in  English  is 
Miss  Amy  Lowell,  an  American.  She 
has  made  a  great  study  of  our  English 
John  Keats,  as  a  personality  and  as 
a  poet,  and  she  has  done  a  book,  which 
is  nearly  ready,  upon  both.  It  is  a  fuller 
account  of  Keats’s  brilliant  young 
career  than  perhaps  anything  that  has 
been  written,  and  it  is  also  a  saner 
critical  estimate  of  his  verse  than  most 
things  that  have  been  written.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  new  lights  in  the  book 
on  this  remarkable  Englishman,  who 
wrote  in  Rome,  where  there  is  to-day, 
beside  the  Spanish  Steps,  a  house 
called  John  Keats’s  House,  because  it 
was  his  Roman  home. 

A  Poet  who  Saw  Visions 
and  Dreamt  Dreams. 

Will  am  Blake  is  not  everybody’s 
poet,  and,  indeed,  you  have  to  be  rather 
a  student  of  verse  to  appreciate  the 
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fineness  of  his.  It  is  curious,  however, 
when  we  get  to  know  a  little  in  a  human 
sort  of  way  about  a  poet,  how  quickly 
we  take  to  his  verse.  How  many 
people  living  in  London,  know  that  the 
author  of  Songs  of  Innocence  was  married 
in  1782  at  the  old  parish  church  of 
Battersea,  where  the  register  can  be 
seen.  If  you  care  to  go  and  inspect  it, 
you  will  probably,  on  your  way  home, 
call  at  Charing  Cross  Road  in  search 
of  a  second-hand  copy  of  Blake’ s  Poems, 
and  if  you  are  fortunate  in  that  quest 
you  will  light  upon  his  “  Jerusalem,” 
with  its  lively  final  verse — 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my 
hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant 
land.” 

Generally  the  papers  and  correspond¬ 
ence  of  men  who  occupy  great  official 
positions  in  the  world  are  well  taken 
care  of.  That  applies  to  the  papers 
and  correspondence  of  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  President  Arthur.  His  papers  have 
disappeared  from  sight  and  from  all 
knowledge  of  his  family  or  anybody 
else.  It  was  thought  that  they  were 
safely  put  away  in  a  storage  warehouse, 
but  when  the  boxes  were  opened  it 
was  found  that  the  collection  consisted 
of  nothing  better  than  cancelled  cheques 
and  receipted  bills.  As  a  result,  the 
American  period  of  the  Arthur  adminis¬ 
tration  is  blank,  so  far  as  his  corre¬ 
spondence  is  concerned.  Moreover,  it 
is  likely  to  remain  blank  unless  his 
papers  turn  up  in  some  unexpected  way, 
for,  as  has  been  said,  nobody  knows 
where  to  look  for  them. 

The  Beginnings  of  a 
Great  Writer. 

Great  authors  sometimes  write  under 
peculiar  conditions,  and  here  is  a  story 
of  the  late  Anatole  France.  When  he 
was  a  comparatively  young  man  he  made 
a  contract  to  write  a  preface  for  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Moliere.  Years 
went  by,  and  he  was  never  called  upon 
to  write  it ;  not  until  he  became  famous, 
and  then  the  publisher  came  along  and 
insisted  on  the  contract  being  fulfilled. 
Anatole  France  went  to  his  friend  and 
lawyer,  M.  Poincare,  who  said — 

"  Give  him  what  he  wants.  What’s 
fifty  pages  for  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  It  cannot  possibly  be  done,”  was  the 
answer. 

Thereupon  Poincare  put  a  pen  in  his 
friend’s  hand  and  dictated  :  "  ‘  Moliere 
is  a  Parisian.  .  .  .’  There  you  are,” 
he  said  ;  “  now  you’ve  only  got  to 

fire  away.” 

And,  rather  amused,  Anatole  France 
went  home  and  fired  away,  and  did 
the  job. 

( Concluded  on  page  251.) 


We  would  like  to  give  a  little 
help  and  advice  to  those  who, 
being  in  possession  of  sufficient 
ground,  are  able  to  supply  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  house¬ 
hold  requirements. 

Everyone  will,  I  think, 
admit  that  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  their  own 
home-grown  produce,  whether 
it  be  the  new-laid  egg  that 
is  the  real  genuine  article,  the 
nice  plump  chicken  of  our 
own  raising,  the  freshly 
gathered  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  small  plot,  the 
honey  from  our  own  bees,  or 
the  preserves  of  our  own 
making. 

In  this  article  we  intend  to 
give  a  little  information  to  show  what 
can  be  done  during  January  towards 
furthering  our  object. 

Make  your  Hens 
Keep  You. 

In  these  days  many  people  own  suffi¬ 
cient  hens  to  supply  at  least  part  of 
their  requirements  in  eggs  and  table 
birds.  Sometimes  the  hens  help  to 
keep  their  owners  ;  often  the  owners 
keep  the  hens.  The  hen  that  lays 
through  the  winter  months  is  the  bird 
we  all  desire.  Eggs  are  scarce,  and  the 
price  is  high,  and  often  enough  the 
quality  is  poor.  To  obtain  the  right  class 
of  bird,  the  good  winter  layer,  is  the 
ambition  of  us  all.  A  lot  can  be  done 
now  towards  obtaining  this  desirable 
hen  by  those  who  intend  to  hatch  and 
rear  their  own  chicks  this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  your  chicks 
are  hatched  in  good  time,  the  pullets 
will  be  late  coming  into  lay,  and  you 
will  lose  the  most  profitable  period — 
from  October  to  the  end  of  January. 

Those  of  you  who  have  heavy  breeds, 
such  as  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Sussex,  etc.,  should  complete  your 
hatching  by  the  end  of  March  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  the  pullets,  and 
the  hatching  of  light  breeds,  such  as 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Campines,  etc., 
should  be  finished  by  the  end  of  April. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take 
immediate  steps  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  eggs  for  hatching 
when  the  time  comes.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  selecting  your  best 
birds  tc  breed  from — one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  be  attended  to. 

It  is  Best  to  Keep  only 
Pure  Bred  Birds. 

It  is  best  to  keep  only  pure  bred  birds, 
but  many  first  crosses  make  excellent 
layers.  The  progeny  from  a  first  cross 


are,  generally  speaking,  not  suitable  as 
breeders.  Results  become  too  uncertain. 
Use  only  second  year  or  older  hens.  If 
you  use  pullets,  let  them  be  not  less 
than  eleven  months  old.  Immature 
pullets  will  produce  weaklings. 

Presuming  you  are  able  to  house  the 
birds  you  wish  to  breed  from  separately, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection.  Choose  hens  of  medium 
weight  and  size  for  the  breed.  The 
head  should  be  fine  and  sharp,  with  a 
bold,  bright,  prominent  eye  ;  face  thin  ; 
comb  and  wattles  fine  and  silky  to  the 
touch  ;  a  short  beak  ;  broad  across  the 
shoulders  ;  legs  not  too  long,  and  set 
rather  wide  apart  ;  shanks  rather 
flattened  than  round,  with  hollow 
grooves  down  the  sides.  The  distance 
between  end  of  breast-bone  and  the 
pelvic  bones  should  be  at  least  the  width 
of  three  fingers.  A  bird  with  long  nails 
is  usually  lazy  and  a  poor  layer.  The 
bird  that  is  always  out  early  and  in  last 
at  night  will  generally  prove  to  be  one 
of  your  best  layers.  You  will  see  her 
searching  industriously  all  day  for 
anything  she  can  find. 

Every  Bird  must  be 
in  Perfect  Health. 

Reject  any  bird  that  has  suffered 
from  any  bad  ailment  at  any  time  ; 
also  avoid  using  any  bird  with  a 
deformity. 

As  to  the  male  bird,  he  is  more  than 
half  your  breeding  pen,  and  the-  very 
greatest  care  is  needed  in  his  selection. 
Unless  he  comes  from  good  egg-producing 
stock  his  daughters  may  be  of  little  use 
as  egg  producers.  It  pays  to  obtain  a 
good  bird  from  a  reliable  source, 
preferably  from  a  breeder  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  pedigree  and  trap-nest 
his  stock.  You  pay  a  bit  more,  but  you 
have  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  what 
you  want  from  the  bird’s  progeny. 
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Give  your  Birds 
a  Fair  Chance. 

Having  selected  your  birds 
on  the  lines  indicated,  see  that 
you  give  them  a  fair  chance. 
Don’t  force  them  to  lay  heavily 
by  feeding  them  a  too  stimu¬ 
lative  diet.  Above  all  keep 
them  warm,  clean  and  dry, 
give  them  the  best  accommo¬ 
dation  you  can.  See  that  the 
roost-house  is  weather  -  tight 
and  free  from  draughts,  with¬ 
out  being  stuffy.  Clean  it  out 
regularly,  and  let  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  you  can  into  it 

See  that  they  have  a 
Fresh-Air  Ration. 

There  is  nothing  like  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  to  keep  your 
birds  healthy  and  free  from  parasites. 
A  bird  infested  with  vermin  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Dust  them  over  occasionally 
with  a  good  insecticide. 

See  that  they  have  plenty  of  clean 
drinking-water,  renewed  daily.  In 
severe  weather  do  not  let  them  drink 
water  covered  with  ice.  If  you  have  a 
scratching  shed  available  keep  them  in 
there  during  wet,  cold  weather,  or 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  or 
frost.  A  hen  will  not  bother  much  about 
a  little  rain,  but  hates  a  cold  wind,  and 
is  better  out  of  it.  At  this  time  of  year 
the  ordinary  "run”  is  of  little  value; 
there  is  little  grass  and  no  insect  life. 
Give  them  some  good  deep  straw  or 
other  litter  in  the  shed,  and  bury  their 
grain  in  it.  They  will  spend  hours  looking 
for  it,  and  thus  get  plenty  of  exercise. 
If  you  can  provide  some  green  food  for 
them,  do  so. 

Do  not  over-feed  them.  Keep  them  a 
bit  hungry  during  the  day,  and  give 
them  a  good  feed  before  bed-time.  If 
they  are  over-fed,  they  will  put  on 
internal  fat,  and  your  hatching  will  be 
sure  to  suffer.  Keep  them  in  lean  hard 
condition. 

What  about  some 
Early  Peas  ? 

We  all  like  to  obtain  early  vegetables, 
and  provided  the  month  of  January  is 
not  too  wet  or  severe  and  the  ground  is 
in  good  condition  a  considerable  amount 
can  be  done  towards  obtaining  some 
early  gatherings,  especially  if  you 
possess  a  sheltered  corner  and  are  able 
to  give  some  slight  protection  from  frost. 

An  early  dish  of  peas  is  very  welcome, 
and  may  easily  be  obtained  by  sowing 
some  of  the  hardy  round  seeded  varieties 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Take 
out  a  good  deep  trench,  manure  well, 
and  sow  two  inches  apart  in  two  or  three 
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rows  along  the  trench,  and  cover  with 
about  three  inches  of  soil.  If  mice  are 
about  it  is  best  to  soak  the  seed  in 
paraffin  and  afterwards  roll  it  in  red 
lead.  The  plants  usually  take  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  come  through. 

Also  sow  broad  beans  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  choosing  one  of  the 
long-pod  varieties. 

Spinach  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  but  of  course  there  is  a  risk 
of  its  destruction  by  frost. 

Those  who  possess  a  frame  may 
make  sowings  of  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
cabbage,  sprouts,  etc.  These  will  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  March  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  and  having 
had  a  longer  time  of  growth  will  make 
fine  strong  early  produce.  Onion  seed 
may  also  be  sown.  Sow  lettuce  in 
frames,  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  give 
adequate  protection  from  frost.  If 
ready  to  plant  out  in  March,  good  early 
heads  will  reward  you. 

Things  to  Remember. 

See  that  you  have  a  supply  of  pro¬ 


tecting  material  in  case  of  hard  frost. 
Old  mats,  sacks,  straw  or  Titter  of 
almost  any  sbrt  will  help  your  seedlings 
through  the  sharp  snap. 

Burn  all  old  garden  refuse  and  hedge 
clippings.  The  resulting  ash  makes  a 
splendid  fertiliser. 

Not  very  much  can  be  done  this 
month  in  the  open  flower  garden,  but 
tulip  bulbs  may  still  be  planted.  We  have 
planted  hundreds  of  these  bulbs  during 
January,  and  have  obtained  excellent 
results.  The  bulbs  flower  very  little 
later  than  those  planted  during  the 
autumn. 

Bees  are  Worth 
Considering. 

Some  of  you  may  keep  bees  ;  others 
may  wish  to  do  so.  In  either  case  this 
is  a  good  time  to  read  up  the  subject. 
There  are  a  great  many  interesting  and 
helpful  books. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  start  bee-keeping 
without  studying  the  subject  a  bit  first, 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than 
“  putting  the  bees  into  an  old  basket 


and  turning  it  upside  down,”  as  some¬ 
body  asked  us  the  other  day  if  that 
is  what  they  should  do.  In  January 
there  is  not  much  one  can  do  for  the  bees 
beyond  giving  them  a  cake  of  candy 
over  the  frames  if  you  are  doubtful  of 
their  having  enough  food  stores  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  The  apiary 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Entrances  should  be  open  from  four  to 
six  inches,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
occasionally  draw  out  any  dead  bees 
that  are  blocking  the  entrance,  using 
a  piece  of  bent  wire.  If  snow  falls  it 
should,  be  removed  from  the  roofs  at 
once,  and  the  entrances  shaded  by 
propping  a  board  up  in  front  of  the  hives 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  shade  the 
entrance  and  not  stop  ventilation.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  sun,  shining  on  the 
snow,  entices  out  the  bees  to  meet  their 
death  from  cold.  The  only  other  work 
that  can  be  done  now  is  cleaning,  dis¬ 
infecting  and  repairing  spare  hives 
and  appliances,  and  getting  things  ready 
for  next  season. 


This  practical  dress  can  be 
adapted  with  success  to  the 
matron  or  to  the  young  girl. 
The  differences  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  way  one  fastens 
the  collar  and  by  the  decision 
made  regarding  the  belt. 

The  frock  is  so  cut  that  one 
can  equally  well  omit  the  belt 
entirely,  or  place  it  at  a  low, 
a  normal,  or  a  slightly  high 
waist-line.  Without  the  belt, 
trim  lines  are  given  by  a  pair 
of  buttons  and  a  loop  on  the 
right  hip,  which  catch  the 
slight  fulness  into  a  neat  place. 
One  of  the  buttons  can  be 
shifted,  to  perfect  the  fit  for 
any  figure.  Small  tucks  at  the 
back  of  the  waist  -  line  are 
further  assurance  of  neat¬ 
ness. 

Two  fastening  possibilities 
make  the  neck-line  adjustable. 
It  may  be  worn  in  the  open 
‘‘V,”  more  becoming  to  the 
older  woman,  tied  in  place  by 
a  bow  of  ribbon  the  same  shade 
as  the  fabric  of  the  dress,  or 
it  may  be  caught  high  at  the 
throat — a  more  youthful  effect. 
The  use  of  the  little  ecru  linen 
collar  that  finishes  the  neck  is 


Either  Style  is  Becoming. 

No.  6090. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 
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optional.  It  should  be  made 
separately,  and  can  be  at¬ 
tached  and  removed  at  will, 
so  that  its  laundering  is  sim¬ 
plified. 

The  long  line  of  buttons 
down  the  left  side  of  the  skirt 
serves  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
style  purpose.  The  skirt, 
open  down  the  side,  allows  a 
small  slit  at  the  hem  for 
easier  walking.  A  trio  of 
matching  bone  buttons  is  used 
to  fasten  each  of  the  long 
snug  sleeves. 

Silk  -  and  -  wool  marocain, 
cashmere,  or  taffeta  would  be 
suitable  materials  for  making 
this  becoming  little  frock  in 
either  style,  and  2f  yd.  54  in. 
wide  will  be  required.  Crepe- 
de-chine,  Jap-shan,  or  tussore 
can  be  used  for  the  little 
detachable  collar,  and  J  yd. 
will  be  ample  for  tills. 

Pattern  No.  6090  is  issued 
in  sizes  for  34  and  38  in. 
bust  measurement,  price  5 d., 
postage  extra.  Address  to  the 
"  Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Here  are  a  number  of  small  devices 
that  I  have  come  across  of  late,  and  that 
I  think  you  may  be  glad  to  know  of  for 
the  lightening  or  the  simplification  of 
that  woman’s  work  in  the  home  which, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  is  “  never 
done.”  They  all  seem  to  me  to  fulfil 
some  domestic  need  or  another.  To 
begin  with,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
some  inexpensive  kitchen  gadgets  that 
will  assist  certain  cooking  operations  for 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  no  truly 
appropriate  tool. 

Useful  for 
Frying. 

For  instance,  when  you  are  preparing 
that  homely  but  extremely  acceptable 
dish  known  affectionately  as  “  bubble- 
and-squeak,”  you  will  probably  try 
every  utensil  in  the,tabj'e-drawer  without 
lighting  on  one  that  really  helps  you 
effectively  to  turn  the  vegetables  while 
they  are  frying,  and  eventually  to  land 
them  on  their  dish  with  their  browned 
surface  duly  intact.  Now,  however,  we 
have,  ,at  a  cost  of  the  nimble  9 d., 
aluminium  spatulas,  broad  at  the  base 
and  tapering  towards  their  wooden 
handle,  so  that  one  can  gently  insinuate 
the  straight  end  under  whatever  it  may 
be  that  one  is  frying,  and,  coaxing  it 
gently  on  to  the  flat  perforated  blade, 
turn  it  or  raise  it  with  ease.  While  a 
spoon  or  a  knife  would  merely  take  up 
a  small  portion  of  the  stuff,  these 
ingenious  spatulas  will  move  quite  a 
considerable  mass,  and,  moreover,  with¬ 
out  unduly  disturbing  its  shape,  a  point 
(  which  commends  them  for  the  turning 
of  croquettes,  kromeskies  and  the  like. 
Also,  when  on  marmalade-making  bent, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  stirrer  will  free  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  preserving-pan  and 
keep  the  jam  from  sticking  or  burning. 
You  will  remember  how,  on  former 
occasions,  the  spoon  you  have  used  has 
only  succeeded  in  producing  a  series  of 
scratches  over  the  surface  of  the  pre¬ 
serving-pan. 

And  for  Dishing 
Up  Beans. 

An  8d.  gadget  this  time  is  the  per¬ 
forated  spoon  of  tinned  steel,  made  with 
either  slotted  or  round  holes  to  allow 
the  water  in  which  you  have  boiled  your 
peas  or  beans  to  run  out  as  you  lift  them 
from  the  saucepan.  At  this  time  of 
year  you  are  probably  including  a  dish 
of  haricot-beans  as  a  variant  on  your 
breakfast  menu  or  your  vegetable  accom¬ 
paniments  to  dinner,  and  marvelling  at 
the  way  in  which  this  manages  to  elude 
all  your  conscientious  efforts  to  serve 
the  beans  up  becomingly  dry.  Probably 
it  is  because  of  our  former  lack  of  an 


appropriate  utensil  that  we  have  hither¬ 
to  earned  the  reproach  of  serving  so 
many  of  our  foodstuffs  d  I’eau.  This 
should  help  us  to  disqualify  for  it. 

For  Masking 
with  Sauces. 

Another  reproach  that  is  often  levelled 
at  our  heads  is  that  we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
serve  our  dishes  with  the  appetising 
care  that  distinguishes  our  Continental 
neighbours.  That,  too,  may  be  because 
we  lack  suitable  means.  For  example, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pour  a  thick 
sauce  so  evenly  over  an  entrk,  that  it  is 
well  covered  all  over.  More  often  does 
the  dish  make  its  appearance  with  a 
thick  mound  of  the  sauce  in  its  centre 
and  an  absence  of  it  on  the  outlying 
portions.  But  with  the  new  oval  ladle 
of  aluminium,  with  the  bowl  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle  so  that  the  end 
serves  as  a  convenient  lip,  it  becomes 
mere  child’s  play.  A  little  sauce  will  go 
a  much  farther  way  when  poured  from 
a  ladle  of  this  sort  than  when  applied 
from  any  other  type. 

Useful  for  the  One- 
Woman  Household. 

For  the  bachelor-woman  with  her 
small  meat  needs,  the  provision  of  the 
ordinary  carving -fork  seems  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense.  Yet  it  is  a  dangerous 
business  to  manipulate  even  the  smallest 
of  joints  with  an  ordinary  table-fork, 
even  though  its  actual  size  may  be 
perfectly  sufficient  for  her  needs.  There¬ 
fore  she  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  guard, 
priced  at  9J1 i.,  which  will  convert  any 
two-pronged  fork  into  an  efficient  and 
safe  carving -fork.  Likewise  will  it 
permit  itself  to  be  fixed  securely  on  to 
the  ordinary  carving-fork  whose  guard 
has  lost  its  cunning,  a  catastrophe  which 
too  often  occurs  when,  owing  to  being 
dipped  daily  into  washing-up  water,  it 
has  become  rusted  and  inoperative. 
The  material  is  polished  steel. 

Make  Your  Own 
Firewood. 

It  always  goes  to  my  heart  to  throw 
away  a  good  wooden  box  or  plank,  yet 
the  difficulties  of  wood  cutting  under 
conditions  that  are  not  adapted  to  it  are 
often  so  discouraging  as  to  render  one 
guilty  of  the  wastefulness.  Some  sympa¬ 
thetic  soul  has  now  invented  a  2  s.  6 d. 
device  to  meet  the  situation.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vice  called  “  The  Utility,” 
which  can  be  fixed  in  a  few  minutes  to 
any  wall  or  bench.  The  wood,  whether 
it  be  round  or  flat,  is  just  slipped  in 
between  its  jaws,  fixed  in  position 
securely  by  a  gentle  pressure,  and  you 
have  it  at  once  in  a  non-slip  accessible 
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position  which  makes  sawing  the  simplest 
job  possible.  The  screws  for  its  fixing 
are  supplied  with  the  vice. 

To  Supersede  the 
House-flannel. 

The  ordinary  house-flannel,  besides 
evincing  a  tendency  to  wear  itself  into 
holes  with  the  greatest  speed,  is  apt  to 
prove  of  too  loose  a  construction  to  serve 
adequately  in  cases  where  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  is  needed.  An 
improvement  on  this  is  the  new  Kitchen 
Pad,  which  possesses  all  the  cleansing 
properties  of  a  flannel  combined  with  the 
practical  solidity  of  a  scrubbing  brush. 
Some  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  thickness,  it  yet 
allows  itself  to  become  readily  soaked 
through,  and  to  be  as  easily  wrung  out. 
In  addition  to  this  it  will  float  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail  to  fish 
it  out  when  needed.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  for  paint-cleaning,  for  while  it 
is  quite  soft  and  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
surface,  its  area  is  more  restricted  than 
that  of  a  flannel  and  thus  less  likely  to 
create  smears.  In  a  dry  condition  it 
makes  a  good  firm  polisher  for  linoleum 
or  a  waxed  floor. 

A  Wire 
Rack. 

Some  time  ago  I  sang  the  praises  of  a 
wooden  vegetable-rack,  which  permitted 
itself  to  be  taken  to  pieces  for  periodic 
cleaning.  Now  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  similar  rack  made  of  wire 
which  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  all 
round  its  contents  and  can  be  brushed 
down  with  soap  and  water  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  It  is  made  in  three 
basket-tiers,  and  will  hold  as  many 
carrots  and  turnips  and  onions,  to  say 
nothing  of  potatoes,  as  the  average 
family  is  likely  to  ask  of  it.  Its  price  is 
9s.  61 i. 

A  Plate  Rack  that 
Needs  No  Sink. 

I  am  occasionally  asked  to  recommend 
some  sort  of  plate-drying  rack  that  can 
be  used  in  bachelor-girl  diggings  where 
no  proper  sink  is  installed,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  problem  has  severely  taxed 
my  ingenuity.  But  now  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  most  accommodating 
kind  of  rack  that,  so  to  speak,  consumes 
its  own  drippings,  and  can  therefore  be 
used  where  sink  there  is  none.  Now  the 
ordinary  plate-rack  makes  much'  ado 
about  very  little,  occupying  the  maximum 
of  space  and  giving  the  minimum  of 
return  for  it.  This  is  just  what  the 
Drykwik  Rack  doesn’t  do.  It  only  stands 
away  from  the  wall  to  the  extent  of 
6  in.,  and  is  less  than  2  ft.  in  width,  yet 
it  will  hold  a  really  extraordinary  array 
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of  crockery,  including  those  cups  and 
saucers  and  glasses  for  which  only  the 
most  evolved  of  racks  at  present  make 
allowance.  At  the  base  of  the  rack 
comes  a  removable  metal  tray  to  catch 
the  water.  The  price  is  £i,  and  when 
you  reckon  that  a  year’s  meals  may 
include  some  1,460  repetitions  of  the 
washing-up,  you  will  probably  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure  is 
one  worth  making. 

Cut  Out  the  Firewood 
Bill. 

If  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  instal  a 
gas-tap  in  proximity  to  your  fireplaces, 
there  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  cut  out 
the  bill  for  firewood  altogether  from  your 
budget.  For  this  will  enable  you  to  make 
use  of  one  of  the  Poker  Gas  Burners  for 
your  fire-lighting,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  usual  paper-and-wood  laying  of  the 
fire.  For  the  poker  is  attached  by  its 
flexible  tubing  to  the  gas-junction  and 
its  burner,  lit  and  pushed  in  between 
the  coal  knobs  till  the  whole  is  ablaze, 
a  consummation  which  will  be  achieved 
in  considerably  less  time  than  under  the 
ordinary  method.  If  the  fire  has  died 
down  and  needs  reviving,  the  poker  can 
similarly  be  brought  again  into  requisi¬ 
tion. 

A  Store-all 
Wardrobe. 

Hitherto  we  have  for  the  most  part 
been  obliged  to  regard  the  do-all  store- 
all  type  of  wardrobe,  with  its  equipment 
of  clothes  -  hangers,  pull  -  out  shelves, 
boot-racks,  and  other  convenient  con¬ 
traptions,  as  for  the  well-endowed-in- 
worldly-goods  alone.  But  to-day  a  small 
wardrobe  of  this  description,  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  the  girl-on-her-own,  has  been 
brought  into  being  at  just  under  £5. 
Intended  originally  for  the  use  of  the 
three-or-four-suit  man,  it  yet  meets 
remarkably  well  the  necessities  of  the 
average  girl  of  not  too  many  toilettes, 
for  its  hanging  space  is  generous  enough 
to  accommodate  several  frocks  and 
wraps,  and  its  trays  capacious  enough  to 
house  a  goodly  stock  of  linen.  Made  with 
a  frame  of  solid  oak,  its  sides,  base,  and 
divisions  are  of  unspiittable  birch  and 
its  rails  of  nickel-plate.  By  adjusting  its 
fittings  it  is  possible  to  make  the  whole 
capable  of  acting  also  as  a  dressing-table, 
a  mighty  convenience  for  the  bed-sitting- 
room.  The  doors  being  of  plain  panelling, 
fastened  with  brass  catches,  the  wardrobe 
conveys  the  appearance  of  a  dignified 
cupboard. 

To  Reverse 
the  Broom. 

It  isn’t  good  for  your  broom  to  get 
worn  down  at  one  side  while  the  other 
retains  all  its  pristine  bristles,  for  not 
only  is  it  uneconomical  but  also  it  gives 


the  broom!  a  dejected  down-at-heel  air 
by  no  means  conducive  to  cheerfulness 
in  those  who  mkke  use  of  it.  So  be 
advised  to  spend  is.  6 d.  on  a  small 
invention  which  will  enable  you  to  use 
each  side  alternately,  without  taking 
the  broom  from  its  handle  to  do  it. 
You  just  fix  this  contrivance  with  one 
small  screw  to  the  end  of  the  handle, 
and  the  reversing  of  the  head  or  the 
addition  of  a  new  one  is  just  a  second’s 
work.  Besides  getting  double  the  wear 
out  of  your  broom,  you  will  also  do  away 
altogether  with  the  annoyance  of  clean¬ 
ing  with  a  broom  which  insists  on  working 
loose  from  time  to  time. 

The  Prevention 
of  Poisoning. 

Though  we  all  in  theory  admit  the 
importance  of  reading  the  label  on  a 
bottle  ere  we  imbibe  its  contents,  few 
of  us  can  claim  to  be  immune  from  the 
temptation  to  take  a  bottle  occasionally 
on  trust.  That  is  how  gargles  get 
swallowed  in  place  of  tonics,  and  lini¬ 
ments  taken  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
cough-mixtures. 

To  prevent  such  misadventures  a  new 
6 d.  gadget  has  been  invented  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  withdraw  a  cork  from 
the  bottle  to  which  it  has  been  fixed 
without  realising  that  there  is  danger 
in  the  offing.  This  Safeguard  Poison- 
Bottle  Fitting  consists  of  a  little  metal 
cap  that  clips  on  to  the  rim  of  the  bottle, 
and  is  attached  to  a  spiral  spring  that 
clasps  the  neck  of  the  bottle  on  the 
outside.  Though  the  cork  slips  into  the 
bottle  without  any  difficulty,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  withdraw  it  without  first 
pressing  down  the  cap  on  to  its  automatic 
spring  to  release  it.  This  little  ceremony 
brings  one  right  up  against  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  special  bottle  containing  special 
compounds.  If  everjr  household  were 
to  supply  itself  with  three  or  four  caps 
of  this  kind,  the  probability  of  an 
accident  occurring  of  the  nature  quoted 
would  be  exceedingly  remote. 

First  Aid  in 
the  Kitchen. 

If  you  cut  your  hand  badly  while  doing 
your  cooking  chores  (onions  have  a 
horrid  way  of  slipping  from  under  a 
knife  and  inspiring  it  to  do  dread  things 
to  the  hand  that  holds  it),  you  will  be 
glad  not  only  to  have  a  suitable  bandage 
at  hand,  but  also  to  know  how  to  apply 
it  so  that  it  really  binds  the  cut  portions 
together.  Now,  exactly  what  kind  of 
Tabloid  Bandage  you  will  need  for  this 
all  too  common  domestic  catastrophe, 
and  the  simplest  of  illustrated  directions 
as  to  how  to  affix  it,  is  set  forth  in  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  little  brochure, 
entitled  "  Tabloid  First-Aid,”  which  is 
issued  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co., 
and  is  obtainable  without  charge  from 


stores,  that  stock  their  many  useful  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  a  publication  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  well-conducted 
kitchen  cupboard. 

Tabloid 

Tea. 

And  while  writing  of  Tabloid  utilities, 
did  you  know  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  Tabloid  Tea,  so  that  if  your  work 
or  your  pleasure  takes  you  where  it  is 
difficult  to  go  through  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  brewing  tea  in  a  teapot,  you 
can  just  ask  for  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  make  your  tea  directly  in 
it  ?  The  girl  who,  living  in  rooms  for 
the  first  time,  misses  her  early-morning 
cup,  will  find  this  simplified  way  of 
making  it  very  welcome.  This  also  a 
Burroughs-Wellcome  invention. 

To  Go  with  the 
Turkey  Carpet. 

A  rather  puzzling  query  which  from 
time  to  time  reaches  the  decorating- 
adviser  is,  “  What  curtains  and  covers 
should  I  choose  to  go  with  my  Turkey 
carpet  ?  ”  Now  a  Turkey  carpet  is  so 
distinctive  in  design  and  colour  that  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
hit  on  any  of  the  patternings  of  the 
moment  that  will  not  either  clash  with 
or  be  eclipsed  by  it.  To  meet  this  very 
real  problem,  a  well-known  furnishing 
firm  has  specially  evolved  a  number  of 
excellent  tapestries  and  cretonnes  of 
designs  and  colour-combinations  that 
exactly  accord  with  the  salient  features 
of  this  type  of  floor-covering.  While  the 
tints  are  not  too  brilliant,  they  are  yet 
warm  and  rich,  and  the  pattern  is  similarly 
clever  at  avoiding  the  insignificant  while 
still  not  seeking  to  rival  the  rug.  Certain 
Jacobean  designs  are  exploited  with  great 
success  in  this  connection. 

Wonders  in  Artificial 
Silk. 

The  silworm  will  have  shortly  to  go 
out  of  business  if  artificial  silk  continues 
to  go  apace  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  weaves.  A  firm  that  specialises 
in  unfadable  artificial  silk  damasks  and 
velours  shows  side  by  side  with  these 
similar  weaves  of  the  real  silk,  and  while 
the  cost  of  the  one  is  fractional  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  neither 
in  hang,  in  texture,  nor  in  beauty  of  sur¬ 
face  is  the  artificial  product  in  the  least 
behind  its  prototype.  In  addition,  the 
absence  of  animal  fats  from  the  wood- 
pulp  article  lends  itself  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  non-fading  tints  as  compared 
with  the  volatile  results  inseparable 
from  the  cocoon  silk.  Beautiful  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  velvets  at  £ 1  is.  gd.  a  yard, 
and  heavy  artificial  silk  brocades  with 
elusive  effects  of  metal  threads  from 
gs.  in i.  a  yard,  are  among  the  many 
alluring  examples  of  the  new  materials 
being  shoifrn. 
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The  spare-room  is  an  amenity 
in  domestic  life  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  tending  to  disappear. 

The  majority  of  families  live  to¬ 
day  in  homes  that  are  an  exact 
fit,  for  neither  housing  nor  staffing 
conditions  are  at  the  present  time 
encouraging  of  the  superfluous  in  accom¬ 
modation,  and  comparatively  few  of  us 
can  afford  to  set  aside  one  of  our 
cherished  rooms  for  merely  occasional 
use.  And  yet  times  do  occur,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  it  would 
be  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  invite  a  guest  to  spend  the  night. 

Now,  given  a  staircase  that  resolves 
itself  into  a  landing  (or  even  two)  during 
its  career  of  flights,  and  you  have  within 
your  means  the  groundwork  of  quite  an 
acceptable  guest-chamber  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  visitor.  Tho  first  necessity  is  a 
stout  rod  to  be  fixed  at  a  height,  say,  of 
9  ft.  from  the  ground,  from  which  to 
hang  a  pair  of  heavy,  light-excluding 
curtains  to  screen  the  recess  efficiently 
from  the  passer-by.  These  curtains  I 
would  choose  of  the  heavy  velours,  which 
is  now  fashioned  at  a  quite  remarkably 
modest  price  from  artificial  silk,  and 
dyed  to  a  wide  gamut  of  rich  shades. 
The  tint,  of  course,  will  be  chosen  to 
accord  with  the  scheme  of  decoration  of 
the  staircase,  of  orange  tones  if  the  paint 
be  in  some  brownish  tone,  or  of  deep 
blue  if  the  woodwork  be  in  a  lighter 
colour  such  as  grey  or  fawn. 

Use  the  Landing. 

The  principal  article  of  furniture  in 
your  landing  guest-room  will  be  a  settee, 
which  on  ordinary  occasions  will  give 
no  hint  of  its  dual  vocation.  A  staircase 
landing  never  looks  so  well  as  when 
equipped  with  an  inviting  couch,  so  I 
have  no  qualms  about  advising  it  to  be 
turned  to  account,  after  this  fashion. 
The  type  of  settee-bed  that  I  have  in 
mind  is  one  which  names  itself  appro- 
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priately  the  “  Put-u-up,”  and  is  an 
ingenious  affair,  covered  in  tapestry  and 
fitted  with  a  padded  back  which  allows 
itself  to  be  pulled  right  up  out  of  the 
way  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
conversion  into  a  sleeping  berth.  The 
seat,  when  it  is  pulled  out  and  down, 
brings  to  view  a  mattress  of  wire-mesh 
springs  and  a  loose  overlay,  so  that  the 
sleeper  has  just  as  comfortable  and 
hygienic  a  bed  as  an  ordinary  bedstead 
could  confer. 

The  Toilet  Arrangements. 

You  must  have  nothing  in  this  im¬ 
provised  guest-room  that  can  mar  its 
appearance  for  day-time  wear,  so  you  will 
choose  its  mirror  with  discretion.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  member  of  the  family  has 
graduated  in  Barbola  or  gesso  work,  and, 
if  so,  nothing  would  go  better  with  the 
looped-back  draperies  of  orange  or  blue 
velours  than  a  circular  mirror  framed  in 
a  coloured  wreath  of  flowers  or  fruit  in 
this  style.  A  mirror  is  always  acceptable 
on  a  staircase,  since  it  serves  to  enlighten 
a  dark  corner,  and  if  you  place,  immedi¬ 
ately  below,  a  little  semicircular  table 
that,  when  called  upon,  will  take  the 
guest’s  toilet  paraphernalia,  you  will 
only  be  adding  to  the  interest  of  the 
landing  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
when  a  vase  of  flowers  will  give  it  a 
raison  d'etre. 

For  washing,  some  sort  of  provision 
must  be  made,  and  this,  I  feel,  will  best 
be  met  by  one  of  the  shut-up  mahogany 
washstands  of  Georgian  design,  very 
narrow  in  shape  and  delightfully  delicate 
as  to  their  legs,  which  are  being  covet¬ 
ously  collected  to-day  by  lovers  of  the 
antique,  and  which  are  still  to  be  acquired 
with  an  average  amount  of  luck  for  a 


few  pounds.  (Incidentally,  I  may 
remark  that,  for  the  room  that 
boasts  antique  furnishings,  these 
old  washstands  also  solve  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  an  appropriate 
cabinet  for  a  gramophone  or  for  the 
wireless  apparatus.)  The  single  chair 
that  you  will  present  to  your  occasional 
guest-apartment,  will  be  most  acceptable 
if  likewise  of  mahogany  and  more  or 
less  in  the  washstand’s  period. 

The  Bedside 
Rug. 

For  floor-covering,  I  would  counsel, 
under  the  conditions  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  a  rug  that  is  woven  without  a 
pile,  since  in  its  capacity  of  bedside  rug 
it  will  in  this  guise  be  preferable  to  a 
pile  rug  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view. 
I  have,  in  fact,  in  mind  some  hand -woven 
Scotch  rugs  in  designs  that  have  become 
traditional,  having  been  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  though  the 
colourings  are  now  adapted  to  modern 
ideas.  I  know  that  the  mention  of  hand¬ 
weaving  invariably  conjures  up  visions 
of  long  prices,  but  in  this  case  prices 
range  from  31s.  for  a  rug  that  measures 
in  length  4J  feet,  a  cost  at  which  one 
could  hardly  obtain  a  machine-made 
mat  of  durable  quality. 

Another  type  of  smooth-surfaced  mat 
that  has  my  entire  respect  is  one  of  Arab 
origin,  being  woven  in  Bedouin  tents 
upon  hand-looms.  As  a  rule,  these  are 
either  woven  on  a  creamy  ground  of  the 
natural  colour  of  the  fleece  and  decorated 
in  an  indigo  blue  of  native  dye,  or  on  a 
ground  of  earth-brown,  bordered  in  blues 
and  coffee  tints.  Prices  exceed  those  of 
the  Scotch  rugs  by  no  more  than  a  few 
shillings. 

When  you  have  hung  curtains  of  dyed 
filet  at  the  window  to  accord  with  the 
velour  curtains,  you  will,  I  think,  have 
a  makeshift  bed-room  at  which  not  even 
the  most  exacting  of  guests  could  grumble 
for  an  evening’s  use. 


A  a bomt  Authors  ©sad  ®©©Sss 

Concluded  from  page  246 


Not  long  ago  a  paragraph  went 
round  to  the  effect  that  an  old  smithy 
in  Kent,  which  was  thought  to  have 
inspired  Longfellow’s  poem,  “  The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  was  about  to  be 
torn  down.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
smithy  in  Kent  has  been  torn  down, 
but  it  was  not  the  one  which  inspired 
Longfellow.  The  one  that  did  stood 
not  far  from  his  home  in  New  England, 
and  he  passed  it  daily.  Some  years 
ago  a  tablet  was  erected,  which  reads — 
"  Near  this  spot  stood  the  spreading 
chestnut  tree  and  the  smithy  referred 


to  in  Longfellow’s  poem,  '  The  Village 
Blacksmith.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  any 
claim  which  England  may  make  for 
this  particular  piece  of  inspiration  is  not 
well  founded. 

Some  figures,  which  may  not  be 
familiar  to  everybody,  show  that  for¬ 
tunes  can  be  made  in  publishing. 

George  Routledge  left  ^941,000, 
George  Smith  ^761,000,  although  that 
was  not  all  earned  in  publishing,  and 
Thomas  Nelson  ^630,000.  George  W. 
Petter,  an  early  member  of  the  House  of 
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Cassell,  left  ^500,000,  Sir  Thomas  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  £2.10,000,  Alexander 
Macmillan  £iyg.ooo,  and  Sir  George 
Newnes  ^174,000. 

Other  men  who  have  made  fortunes, 
small  or  large,  out  of  English  publishing 
have  been  George  Bell  ^35,000,  John 
Murray  II.  ^71,000,  George  Bentley 
^85,000,  and  the  late  Adam  Black 
^147,000.  Nowadays,  perhaps,  it  is 
harder  to  make  money  in  publishing, 
as  it  is  harder  to  make  it  in  most  things  ; 
but,  anyhow,  the  calling  is  always 
delightfully  interesting. 


Two  extremely  simple  garments  to 
make  up  are  shown  in  the  School¬ 
girl’s  Frock  and  Coat  in  the  centre 
of  the  page.  2J  yards  of  54-inch 
check  will  be  required  for  the 
dress,  and  3J  yards  velour  cloth 
for  the  coat. 

A  STYLISH  DRESS  AND  COAT  FOR  THE 
GIRL  IN  HER  TEENS. 

Nos.  6066  and  6067. 

Each  in  sizes  for  13  and  15  years. 

A  LOW-WAISTED  CAMISOLE  AND 
DIRECTOIRE  KNICKERS. 

No.  6069. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


Paper  Patterns  of  the  designs 
on  this  page  can  be  obtained, 
price  5d.  each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  unsealed  packet 
post,  or  lid.  by  letter  post. 
Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


A  STYLISH  COAT  FROCK. 

No.  6072. 

Each  in  sizes  for  10  and  12 
years. 


A  SIDE¬ 
CLOSING 
PLAY 
FROCK. 

No.  6070. 


No.  6066.  No.  6067. 


LOW-WAISTED  DESIGNS  FOR  UNDERWEAR. 

No.  6071.  No.  5089.  No.  5090. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


No.  9826. 
In  sizes  for  6 
and  8  years. 


A  CROSS-OVER  NEGLIGEE. 

No.  6068. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price  5d.  each,  postage  1  d.  each  extra 
by  unsealed  packet  post,  or  1  jd.  by  letter  post. 


For  the  children’s 
coats  illustrated  on 
this  page  Tootal’s 
Velvet  Cloth,  ribbed 
or  plain,  is  admir¬ 
able.  This  fabric  is 
now  to  be  had  in  a 
splendid  selection  of 
colourings,  and 
in  “single”  or 
“double”  widths. 


Long  straight  lines 
are  still  a  feature  of 
the  season’s  coats  and 
frocks. 


No.  5095, 


No.  5031 


Each  in  sizes  for  2,  4  and  6  years, 


No.  6075, 


Drop-shoulder  yokes  are 
always  becoming,  and  two 
of  the  styles  above  show 
how  effective  these  are 
when  used  for  little  girl’s 
indoor  frocks. 


No.  6078. 


Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


Address  to  the  “Girl’s  Own”  Fashion 
Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


A  PRACTICAL  COAT  AND  FROCK. 

4o.  6089.  No.  6090, 

Each  in  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


No.  6079, 
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Ss  a  Raffia 


A  Bag  in  Raffia  and  Canvas,  with  a  little  Purse 
to  match. 


A  Novel  Raffia  Mat. 


These  are  only 
a  few  of  the 
delightful  sug- 
gestions  in 
STITCHERY 
No.  5  0  for 
those  who  like 
to  work  with 
Raffia. 


An  attractive  Work-basket  in  two  colours.  The  foundation  is  of 
Prepared  Cork. 


A  Set  of  Cork  Trays,  with  Raffia  Edges. 


A  Work-box  made  on  a  Cork  Foundation. 


STITCHERY 
No.  50  is  price 
6  d.  net,  by 
post  7d.,  from 
the  Offices  of 
this  Magazine. 


The  Box  has  a  Cork  Lid  ornamented  with  Raffia. 



For  the  Romper  and 
Overall  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  ij  yards 
of  30-inch  material ; 
the  Tunic  Suits,  2^ 
yards  30  inches  wide  ; 
either  of  the  Coats, 
2J  yards  36  inches 
wide;  and  the 
Pyjama  Suit,  4  yards 
30  inches  wide. 

Tobralco  is  excellent 
for  children’s  Romp¬ 
ers  and  Overalls. 


CAPE  AT  BACK. 

No.  6050. 

In  sizes  for  4  and  6  years. 


AN  OVERALL  FROCK.  A  PYJAMA  SUIT  WITH  FLAP 

No.  6054.  CLOSING. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  N°-  6055. 

bust  measurement.  In  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


A  LOOSE-FITTING  COAT. 

No.  6053. 


In  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


A  BELTED  ROMPER 
SUIT. 

No.  6056. 

In  sizes  for  2  and 
4  years. 


No.  6056. 


A  MAGYAR  OVERALL. 

No.  6057. 

In  sizes  for  2  and  4 
years. 
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Drawn  by  Anne  Rochester. 


THE  FIRST  SNOWDROP. 


It  was  barely  light  the 
other  morning  when  I 
opened  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  garden,  and 
the  world  outside  was 
a  white  one  after  a 
second  snowy  night. 

Trees  stood  stark  and 
bare,  tops  of  frozen  cabbages  looked  forlorn,  and  the 
lupins  unhappy.  Lavender  bushes,  whose  grey-greens 
look  so  cool  and  restful  in  summer,  appeared  to  have 
withdrawn  from  social  life  ;  they  had  gone  "inside  of 
themselves  and  closed  the  door. 

The  stillness  of  everything  was  beautiful ;  but  truth 
to  tell,  my  capacity  for  enjoyment  was  somewhat 
cramped  by  the  thought  that  an  hour’s  snow-clearing 
was  before  me  ere  I  could  take  food  to  my  goats,  rabbits, 
and  ducks  at  the  other  end  of  what,  for  the  time,  seemed 
to  be  an  unconscionably  long  garden.  Happily,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  clear  a  path  to  the  unused  chicken- 
house  where  the  big  hedgehog  lay  sleeping  in  his  bed  of 
hay.  Fortunately,  he  had  no  need  of  breakfasts  for  a 
good  many  mornings  to  come  ! 

Just  as  I  shivered  apprehensively- — added  labour, 
cold  fingers  ! — a  sudden  rush  of  song  filled  the  im¬ 
mediate  moments  with  joy,  and  set  a  triumphal 
march  to  the  timidly  approaching  footsteps  of  the 
new  day. 

It  was  so  unexpected  that,  for  a  second,  I  wondered 
what  was  happening.  Then— I  Knew  that  a  robin 
sang.  It  was  the  early  greeting  of  a  little  optimist  who 
had  lightened  days  for  me  more  often  than  I  could  count. 
The  brown  earth  from  which  he  loved  to  glean  a  meal 
was  completely  hidden  ;  no  sign  of  a  breakfast  any¬ 
where  !  The  village  was  but  half  awake ;  window- 
ledges,  bird-tables,  and  all  corners  where  a  diligent 
searcher  might  find  a  crumb  left  from  the  evening  before 
— all  were  heaped  with  snow.  How  could  he  sing  a 
thanksgiving  song  for  the  new  day,  and  for  the  breakfast 
that  had  not  materialised  } 


He  owned  neither 
storehouse  nor  barn  ; 
no  larder,  not  even  a 
biscuit-tin !  And  yet 
• — what  a  merry  heart 
was  his  !  If  he  could 
sing  like  that  when 
everything  was  dead 
against  him,  one  might  naturally  ask  oneself  the 
question  :  ,f  How  much  more,  ye  ? 

The  song  ended.  Connecting  thoughts  led  the  way 
to  the  text  calendar  with  the  hope  that  something 
stimulating  might  be  added  to  the  little  joy-bringer’s 
morning  service.  There  are  times  when  I — being  faulty  ! 
— find  the  day’s  text  pointing  an  admonishing  fore¬ 
finger  ;  in  which  case  I  melt  away  into  the  clamouring 
arms  of  Duty  in  a  subdued  frame  of  mind  ;  but — with 
snow  to  clear  ! 

“  Why  art  thou,  being  the  king’s  son,  lean  from  day 
to  day  ?  ” 

The  question  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  marvellous 
reminder.  Greatness  !  riches  !  beautiful  apparel  ! 
untold  possessions  !  What  an  astonishing  awakening 
after  suffering  from  loss  of  memory  and  forgetting  one’s 
identity  !  After  having  nibbled  dry  crusts  in  a  cheerless 
room,  when  a  place — -our  place- — was  at  the  feast  spread 
in  the  banqueting  hall.  Ours  by  right,  and  always  ours  ! 
Never  merging  into  the  place  belonging  to  another,  no 
matter  how  long  memory  failed  us  ;  not  even  ours  by 
chance,  or  as  an  act  of  charity,  but — ours  by  inheritance. 

With  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow,  we  can 
greet  the  days  as  they  come,  with  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
not  only  on  sunny  mornings,  but  when  the  dawn  is 
apparently  cheerless,  knowing  that  all  will  be  well  foi 
the  day  that  is  now,  and  for  all  the  days,  even  unto  the  end. 

A  thanksgiving  song  helps  us  who  sing  it,  first  of  all ; 
I  feel  sure  the  robin  was  helped  by  his  to  bear  cold  and 
hunger  till  it  was  light  enough  to  sweep  a  clear  space  and 
set  Iris  breakfast  before  him. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  grow  poor  when  we  pass  our 
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treasure-mounds  with  blind  eyes  ?  Or  that,  in  days  of 
stress,  we  have  only  just  enough  sympathy  for  ourselves, 
and  not  a  single  joy  to  spare  to  the  heart  bowed  down  ? 
A  glimpse  of  our  inheritance  will  not  exactly  do  away 
with  the  trials  that  lurk ;  they  are  the  tools  that  shape 
us.  Even  kings’  sons  do  not  spend  their  lives  in  the 
banqueting  halls.;  they  go  forth  to  wrestle,  and,  being 
well  nourished,  they  win. 

But  a  freedom  from  personal  anxiety  brings  leisure 
to  reach  out  in  understanding  sympathy  to  weak  ones 
who  are  on  the  point  of  giving  up.  “Yes,”  we  say, 
“  I  came  that  way  myself  ;  it  is  hard.  But  soon  the 
road  changes  into  a  restful  way  across  the  fields' — one 


step  up  and  one  step  on.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I’ll  help 
you.” 

Then  the  downhearted  ones  will  sing  a  morning  song 
and  help  someone  else. 

Not  one  single  note  of  joy  is  sounded  but  it  re-echoes 
in  another  heart ;  to  measure  its  influence  is  not  possible, 
neither  is  it  possible  to  learn  where  it  ends.  I  doubt  if 
it  ever  ends,  but  just  goes  on  echoing  the  wide  world 
round  ! 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  practice.  A  look  into  the  store¬ 
house  to  reassure  ourselves  that  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  for  the  King’s  household,  and  then  let  the  burdens 
roll  down  and  away  as  we  sing. 


The  m©M2ii9§ 

The  frozen  earth  lies  cold  and  dead, 

Yet  a  robin  sings  in  the  old  beech  hedge. 

Whose  leaves  are  withered,  shrunken,  and  red. 

The  flowers  are  faded,  the  swallows  sped  ; 

Wild  geese  go  screaming  overhead; 

And  the  birds  are  dumb  that  the  garden  fed, 

Yet  a  robin  sings  in  the  old  beech  hedge, 

And  flutters  his  wings  on  the  windowledge, 

To  pay  us  a  fee  for  his  daily  bread. 


God  gave  the  robin  the  song  he  sings, 

Out  of  His  love  that  is  infinite — 

A  song  that  for  ever  and  always  brings 
To  the  hand  of  man  all  needy  things 
The  sparrows  who  share  the  crumbs  he  flings  ; 
All  starveling  souls  with  broken  wings. 

By  the  love  of  God  that  is  infinite, 

The  song  is  made  new,  if  we  listen  aright, 

And  out  of  the  winter  is  born  the  spring. 

E.  G.  Todd 


A  QUIET  CORNER. 
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137  AGUES  SUOB  TURNBULL 


him  about 


Henry  MacNeil  drove  home  from 
Harriston  in  a  complacent  frame 
of  mind.  He  had  attended  his 
first  meeting  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Merchants’  and  Farmers’ 
Bank.  He  had  met  a  number  of 
other  farmers  in  the  street,  who 
had  stopped  to  ask 
his  methods ;  had 
spoken  of  his  prize 
calves,  of  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  fruit  crop 
last  autumn.  In 
fact,  he  had  never 
had  more  over¬ 
whelming  evidence 
in  a  single  day 
that  he  was  the 
leading  farmer  of- 
the  county,  and 
the  thought  was 
pleasant. 

Besides  all  this, 
he  had  in  his 
pockets  the  tickets 
for  -their  tour,  his 
and  mother’s.  They 
were  leaving  in  two 
days  for  the  south 
of  France,  to  visit 
Harriet’s  sister. 

This  was  an  event ; 
the  first  real  holiday 
they  had  taken 
since  they  were 
married,  and  they 
were  going  to  stay 
two  months.  The  children,  Henry 
and  Hattie,  could  run  things  alright 
with  the  help  of  Oscar  and  his  wife, 
who  lived  in  a  nearby  cottage. 

Then,  by  a  great  piece  of  luck,  his 
sister  Mary  was  free  to  come  to  stay 
with  them.  She  was  taking  a  year 
off  from  her  work  as  lecturer  in  a 
woman’s  college,  and  at  Harriet’s 
first  timid  suggestion  she  had  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  coming  back  to  the 
old  farm.  Just  the  thing  her  tired 
nerves  needed  !  It  had  been  long 
years  since  she  had  been  there.  She 
had  been  absorbed  in  her  work  ;  then 
there  had  been  study  and  travel 
every  summer. 

She  could  not  reach  there  until  the 
day  before  they  left,  but  she  would 
enjoy  getting  to  know  Henry  and 
Hattie  while  they  were  gone,  and 
would  stay  on  to  visit  with  them  on 
their  return. 

A  fine  arrangement !  MacNeil 
smiled.  Mary  would  certainly  see 
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crippled,  scraggy  orchard  of  their 
father’s  time  there  was  now  a 
sturdy  grove  of  fruit  trees  spread¬ 
ing  all  over  the  east  hill.  He  would 
explain  how  they  were  sprayed, 
what  a  crop  they  bore. 

Then  there  were  the  prize  cattle, 
the  tractor,  and,  of  course,  the  car. 
And  within  the  old  stone  house  were 
improvements  ;  the  bath-room  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  the  telephone 
and  electric  light,  and  a  patent  slow- 
combustion  iron  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room,  where  you  only  saw  two  inches 
of  red  fire  through  a  bit  of  mica  in 
front. 

was  something  else 
which  he  wanted 
his  sister  most  of 
all  to  see.  And 
that  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  working  out 
of  his  pet  theory. 
For  Henry  MacNeil 
had  made  a  resolve 
after  the  death  of 
his  father.  He 
would  accept  for 
his  own  the  im¬ 
poverished  old 
farm,  which  had 
steadily  run  down 
under  his  father’s 
hard  -  working  bu  t 
unscientific  man¬ 
agement,  and  he 
would  apply  to  it 
his  own  up-to-date 
ideas  ;  he  would 
strive  to  keep  the 
industry,  the 
frugality,  the 
honesty  of  his  for- 
i  bears ;  but  their 
religion,  born  in 
|  the  hard  school  of 
jig  the  Scotch  Coven- 
jjg  anters,  he  would 
'  absolutely  cast 
aside. 

I:  For  twenty-one 

years  he  had  lived 
I  under  its  stern  dis- 
f  cipline.  From  the 
moment  when  day 
began  painfully 
early,  in  order  to 
leave  time  for  the 
long  grace  at  table 
and  the  infinitely 
longer  family 
prayers,  until  th<? 
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evening  when  his  father  demanded 
to  know  just  where  he  was  going 
and  what  he  was  going  to  do,  this 
discipline  had  coerced  him. 

Sundays  were  the  hardest  of  all. 
Gloomy,  long-faced  days,  sucked  dry 
of  anything  like  pleasure.  There  was 
church  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a 
semi-cold  dinner.  There  was  the  long 
afternoon  of  deadly  quiet,  while  they 
sat  about,  drowsy,  inert,  pretending 
to  read  their  Bibles.  There  was  a 
bleak,  silent  tea,  then  church  again 
and  an  early  bed-time. 

No  happy  conversation,  no 
laughter.  As  a  boy  he  had  been 
sharply  reprimanded  for  whistling  on 
the  Sabbath  Day. 

It  was  from  all  this  that  Henry 
MacNeil  had  revolted  in  his  youth. 
When  he  was  left  alone  on  the  old 
place,  he  had  formulated  his  great 
theory  :  Religion  was  not  essential 
either  to  success  or  happiness.  He 
would  be  free  himself  from  its  irk¬ 
some  yoke,  and  would  never  inflict 


it  upon  his 
children. 

Since  then 
he  had  kept 
his  resolve. 
There  was  no 
prayer  in  his 
home,  no 
mention  of  the 
Creator,  no 
reading  of  the 
Bible,  no 
regular  at¬ 
tendance  at 
church.  He 
still  retained 
his  member¬ 
ship,  and  went 
at  long  inter¬ 
vals  for  Har¬ 
riet’s  sake. 
But  he  was 
adamant  when 
it  came  to  the 
bringing  up  of 
the  children. 
They  should 
not  be  influ¬ 
enced.  If  they 
ever  wished 
to  join  the 
church,  or 
embrace  any 
of  the  out¬ 
ward  forms  of 
religion,  well 
and  good. 
But  they 
would  receive 
no  suggestions 

from  home.  They  were  to 
be  free  ! 

Harriet  was  anxious  at  first, 
but  she  was  gentle  and  sub¬ 
missive.  So  in  this,  as  in 
everything,  MacNeil  had  his 
own  way. 

As  he  drove  home  now 
through  the  crisp  January  air, 
he  reflected  upon  how  good 
a  way  it  had  been.  Where 
could  you  find  two  finer  chil¬ 
dren  than  Henry  and  Hattie  ? 

He  contrasted  their  freedom 
with  his  own  circumscribed 
youth. 

When  he  reached  home, 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  with 
himself  and  his  theories  in¬ 
creased  as  he  looked  over  his 
sweeping,  fertile  fields,  the 
large  imposing  farm  buildings; 
he  felt,  too,  the  hidden  power 
of  the  bank  directorship,  and 
his  whole  position  of  influence. 
Superbly  content,  he  started 
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up  the  walk  that  led  to  the  kitchen 
door. 

Now  Life  is  the  cleverest  of  all 
dramatists.  .  Her  denouements  come 
upon  us  with  the  shock  of  violent 
surprise.  It  is  not  until  later  that 
we  recall  certain  disregarded  hints, 
which  might  have  prepared  us  for 
the  situation  into  which  we  are 
suddenly  hurled. 

So  it  happened  on  that  evening  to 
MacNeil.  He  heard  the  voices  when 
he  reached  the  back  door,  and  he 
paused  in  surprise.  The  words  were 
perfectly  audible.  Hattie’s  voice  was 
pitched  in  a  sharp,  unlovely  tone. 
Young  Henry’s  was  loud  and  angry. 

“You’ve  no  reason  to  talk  to 
me !  ”  Hattie’s  voice  was  shrilling. 
“  Haven’t  I  seen  you  for  four  Sundays 
now,  meet  that  awful  Howard  girl. 
Her  looks  are  enough  for  me.  Besides 
I  heard - ” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you  heard.  A 
fellow  can  do  what  he  pleases.  Who 
cares  ?  But  a  girl  can’t.  And  I  don’t 
care  to  see  my  sister  riding  about  all 
the  afternoon  with  Don  Wilton. 
Everybody  knows  he’s  the  fastest 
skate  in  Harriston,  and  the  girls  he 
always  picks  on  are  fast.” 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  say  that! 
Just  because  he  has  a  good-looking 
car,  and  I  take  a  ride  in  it,  is  no 
reason  you - ” 

“  It’s  reason  enough  if  you  knew 
that  bird  like  I  do.  Why  don’t  you 
smile  up  at  John  Larimer,  or  some¬ 
body  like  him  ?  " 

There  was  the  smallest  perceptible 


Dear  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  blessed 
One  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

When  we  can  meet  with  kindred  souls 
To  praise  Thee  in  Thy  heaven. 

As  we  approach  with  filial  fear. 

We  know  and  feel  Thou  drawest  near. 

From  week  to  week  by  faithful  hearts 
The  precious  seed  is  sown 
’Mongst  those  who  gather  thankfully 
Around  a  Father's  throne. 

Through  varying  forms  and  diverse  creeds 
Thy  Heart  responds  to  human  needs. 

And  those  who  feel  they  have  no  need 
Of  any  House  of  Prayer, 

Reject  the  peace  Thou  grantest  all 
Who  truly  seek  Thee  there. 

Pleasure  alone  can  never  rest 
The  soul  by  sin  and  toil  oppressed. 

But  once  Thy  love  has  claimed  our  hearts, 
And  we  the  vision  see 
Of  all  the  anguish  Thou  hast  borne 
Our  souls  from  guilt  to  free. 

We  gratefully  observe  Thy  day 
Not  as  we  must,  but  as  we  may. 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 


pause,  ana  then  Henry  hurried  on 
with  the  brutal  candour  of  an  older 
brother  :  “  H'm,  the  lady  blushes. 

So  that’s  the  way  the  land  lies,  is  it  ? 
You'd  be  glad  to  smile  at  John 
Larimer,  it  he’d  look  at  you.  Well, 
you  can't  blame  him  for  cutting  you 
cold,  after  the  way  you’ve  been 
carrying  on  !  ” 


skate  in  Harriston  !  ”  Hattie,  “  cut 
cold  ”  by  young  Larimer,  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  countryside. 
Why,  he  suddenly  realised  he  had 
hoped  Hattie  and  this  boy  would 
some  day  marry  !  Hattie,  sick  of 
the  old  place,  waiting  to  run  off  to 
London  !  Henry,  too,  both  of  them, 


crying  out  for  freedom  !  Freedom  ! 
He  thought  he  had  given  them  all 
there  was  to  give.  Of  what  did 
freedom  consist,  anyway  ? 

And  then  because  the  lightning 
flash  had  been  so  vivid  and  merci¬ 
less,  he  saw  that  he  had  thought  less 
of  his  children’s  good  than  of  the 


‘  ‘  H  e  n  r  y 
M  a  c  N  e  i  1,  I 
hate  you  !  I’m 
going  away. 
I’m  going  to 
get  a  post  in 
London,  where 
I  can  be  free  to 
do  as  I  please, 
and  not  be 
always  watched 
and  nagged  at. 
I’m  sick  of  this 
old  place  any-* 
•  how .  I  want 

to  be  free. 

1 - ” 

“Well,” 
Henry  broke  in 
stormily,  “  do 
you  think 
you’re  the  only 
person  that 
gets  tired  of 
this  old  dump  ? 
Don’t  you 
suppose  I’d 
like  a  little 
freedom  my¬ 
self  ?  Don’t 
you — — ” 

“  H  ush!  ” 
came  a  warn¬ 
ing  from  Hat¬ 
tie.  “  Mother’s 
coming  down¬ 
stairs.” 

The  voices 
ceased.  Mac- 
Neil  turned  and 
went  blindly 
down  the  walk 
and  on  into  the 
barn.  There  he 
dropped  upon 
the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  hay¬ 
loft.  He  felt 
as  though  a 
lightning  flash 
had  torn 
through  his 
brain. 

Hattie,  little 
Hattie,  riding 
round  with 
”  the  fastest 


JOHN  LARIMER  SURPRISED  HATTIE 
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working  out  of  his  theory  ; 
that  he  had  been  more  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  growth  of 
his  crops  than  with  the 
growth  of  his  children’s 
lives.  He  had  taken  that 
for  granted. 

He  knew  Harriet  had 
often  been  anxious,  but  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  listen,  had  laughed  at  her 
fears,  remembering  his  own  restricted 
youth.  They  were  young  only  once  ! 
Let  them  enjoy  themselves  !  Now, 
he  trembled  with  fear  and  shame. 

He  had  thought  Hattie  was  per¬ 
fectly  contented  with  her  music 
lessons  and  helping  mother;  he  had 
thought  Henry  was  as  stable  as  the 
old  farm  hills.  Now - 

Then  he  thought  of  the  tour  abroad 
and  clenched  his  hands.  He  must  not 
go  !  He  dare  not  !  But  suppose  he 
gave  it  up  and  stayed  at  home,  what 
could  he  do  ?  While  he  had  been 
raising  prize  calves  and  perfect  fruit, 
the  hearts  of  his  children  had  drifted 
away  from  him.  Their  confidence, 
their  inner  lives  were  to  him  now  a 
far  country  to  which  he  bore  no 
passport.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
efficient  successful  life  he  felt  futile, 
powerless. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  started 
back  to  the  house  that  he  remembered 
Mary's  coming.  Mary  held  her 
theories  too,  he  knew,  very  different 
ones  from  his.  Besides,  she  had  had 
many  years  of  practice  in  dealing 

with  girls.  Could  it  be -  He  had 

stopped  believing  in  the  workings  of 
Providence,  but  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  stars  as  he  wondered  if  Mary 
was  being  sent  to  them  for  this  time 
of  need. 

Aunt  Mary’s  arrival  the  next 
morning  was  an  event.  Mother  was 
eager  and"  flustered  over  seeing  her 
old  girlhood  friend  who  was  also  her 
sister-in-law.  Hattie  was  excited 
over  entertaining  a  woman  who  had 
been  to  India,  to  Japan,  and  to 
South  America.  Even  Henry  ap¬ 
peared  fresh  shaven  and  covertly 
curious. 

When  she  came  at  last  they  were 
all  surprised.  She  was  so  young- 
looking,  though  she  was  older  than 
mother !  She  was  dressed  very 
simply,  but  her  clothes  seemed  a  part 
of  her.  She  had  a  bright  merry  smile, 
and  clear  frank  eyes.  All  about  her 
was  a  faint  intangible  fragrance. 
Hattie  noticed  that  she  was  not  at  all 
“  made  up,”  as  she  had  supposed  a 
town  woman  would  be,  and  under 
the  reality  of  her  aunt’s  womanly 


beauty,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  own 
white  nose  and  scarlet  cheeks. 

It  was  not  until  late  afternoon  that 
MacNeil  had  a  chance  to  unburden  his 
heart  to  his  sister.  She  had  already 
exclaimed  over  the  new  barn  and  the 
improvements,  but  he  had  scarcely 
heard  her.  An  undercurrent  ran 
through  all  his  thoughts.  What 
would  it  profit  a  man  if  he  were  the 
best  farmer  in  the  county  if  he  failed 
in  bringing  up  his  own  children  ! 

Nowt,  as  he  walked  over  the  fields 
to  the  new  orchard,  he  told  her.  He 
repeated  the  conversation  he  had 
heard  word  for  word.  It  wrenched 
the  proud  fibres  of  his  soul,  but  he 
did  it. 

Mary  turned  to  him  quickly. 

“  Is  it  here,  too  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I 
thought,  perhaps,  here  in  the  country 
things  would  be  different,  but  I 
should  have  remembered  young  people 
are  the  same  everywhere.  Oh,  there’s 
a  problem  to  be  solved,  Henry  !  You 
are  just  beginning  to  see  it;  wre’ve 
been  working  on  it  for  years.  The 
boys  and  girls  will  slip  away  from  us, 
and  from  all  that  is  fine  and  noble 
and  right,  if  we  don’t  hold  them.  But 
we  must  hold  them  !  And  we  can,  but 
I  believe  there  is  only  one  way.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  MacNeil  asked 
eagerly. 

“  You  won’t  agree  with  me  in  all 
of  it,  but  I’m  convinced  it’s  the  truth. 
What  children  need  is  first  of  all  a 
home ;  a  bright,  attractive,  happy 
place  that  they  will  hate  to  leave  ; 
with  a  father  and  mother  who  not 
only  love  them,  but  show  it  !  And 
who  are  interested  in  them  and  in  all 
they  do.  Then” — she  paused — "in 
that  home  they  need  religion.  Now 
don’t  shake  your  head,  Henry.  I 
don’t  mean  the  long-faced  kind  we 
grew  up  on.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
made  attractive,  and  it  can  be.  But 
all  the, same  you  can’t  build  a  home 
and  a  family — an  ideal  one — without 
it.  It’s  the  thing  that  keeps  things 
sweet  and  safe  when  nothing  else 
can  !  ” 

MacNeil  said  nothing.  He  was 
looking  off  across  the  fields.  His 
sister  went  on — 

“  Your  boy  and  girl  haven’t  gone 
far  out  of  the  way,  I  know.  They’ve 
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just  been  following  this  mad 
impulse  that  seems  nowa¬ 
days  to  sweep  the  young¬ 
sters  with  it.  I’ll  be  here 
alone  with  them  for  two 
months.  I  know  I’m  going 
to  love  them.  I  do  now. 
Let  me  try  out  my  theories 
for  that  long.  It  can’t  do  any  harm, 
can  it  ?” 

She  wasn’t  prepared  for  the  catch  in 
her  brother’s  voice  as  he  answered — 

"  Do  apything  you  think  best, 
Mary  !  Only  help  us  save  the 
children  !  I  may  have  made  some 
bad  mistakes,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
worry  Harriet  now,  if  it  can  be 
helped.” 

On  the  way  back  to  the  house, 
Mary  said  suddenly— 

“  Henry,  I  want  you  to  let  me  open 
up  the  fireplace  in  the  sitting-room.” 

“  Why  we  don’t  need  it !  That 
room  is  always  warm  now ;  that 
stove  never  goes  out,”  MacNeil 
remonstrated. 

“  Oh,  warm  enough  for  your 
bodies,  but  not  for  your  hearts, 
Henry.  Why  in  the  world  is  it  that 
people  shut  up  the  old  open  fireplaces. 
Think  of  it  !  There’s  enough  dead 
wood  on  this  farm  now  to  keep  a 
blazing  hearth  all  the  winter.  And 
I  believe  an  open  fire  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  holding  a  iamily 
together  and  keeping  the  children  at 
home.  You’ll  let  me,  won’t  you  ?  " 

Her  brother  nodded. 

“  And  one  thing  more.  I  want  five 
pounds.  I’m  going  to  do  over  the 
sitting-room  !  ” 

“  On  five  pounds  ?  ”  MacNeil 
laughed. 

"Yes.  If  any  larger  sum  is  to  be 
spent  some  day,  you  and  Harriet 
must  do  the  spending.  But  if  you’ll 
trust  me  with  that  much,  I’ll  promise 
you  won’t  know  the  room  when  you 
come  back.  I  should  love  to  surprise 
Harriet.  I  know  what  she  likes. 
And  don’t  worry  too  much  about 
the  children  while  you’re  gone.  Re¬ 
member  they  have  a  good  heritage  !  ” 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  morning  when 
they  bade  the  travellers  good-bye; 
and  Henry  left  with  them  for  the 
station.  Mary  had  started  upon  her 
duties  as  temporary  head  of  the 
house. 

She  found  Hattie  a  bright  intelli¬ 
gent  girl,  a  little  reserved,  as  though 
she  were  suspending  judgment;  a 
little  inclined  to  stare  moodily  out 
of  the  windows  when  she  was  not 
furtively  fluffing  her  hair  before  a 
mirror. 


Pert set  Freedom 


When  they  had  finished 
the  morning  work,  Mary 
went  into  the  sitting-room 
and  looked  about  her.  It 
was  an  uninviting  place. 
Moreover,  the  family  rarely 
sat  in  it.  The  big  dining¬ 
room  held,  besides  the 
dining-table  and  chairs,  a  table  for 
papers  and  some  easy-chairs,  where 
the  family  sat  in  the  evenings.  A 
tiny  kitchen  where  the  actual  cook¬ 
ing  was  done,  had  years  before  been 
appended  to  the  old-fashioned  shaped 
house. 

The  sitting-room  contained  several 
chairs,  a  plain  couch,  a  bookcase,  a 
table  between  the  two  front  win¬ 
dows  with  neat  piles  of  unused 
books  upon  it,  and  a  piano,  littered 
heavily  with  coloured  vases  and 
photographs. 

There  was  a  high  mantelpiece  over 
the  blank  fireplace,  on  which  stood 
several  more  ugly  vases  and  all  the 
remaining  photographs  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  unframed.  Above,  hung  the 
enlarged  portrait  of  great-grandfather 
MacNeil. 

The  curtains  at  the  windows  were 
lace,  starched  stiff,  and  hung  primly 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  glass, 
concealing  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
meadow  and  woods  beyond. 

Mary  shook  her  head.  Neat  and 
clean,  but  wholly  unlivable  !  Here 
was  the  place  to  begin.  She  called 
Hattie,  and  explained  the  plan.  There 
was  five  pounds  with  which  to  do 
up  the  room  as  a  surprise  to  her 
mother  when  she  returned.  Why  not 
start  at  once  ? 

Hattie  looked  surprised.  She  had 
never  brought  her  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  room  one  way  or  another,  but  as 
Aunt  Mary  outlined  details,  her  eyes 
grew  bright  with  interest. 

They  took  down  great-grandfather 
MacNeil  and  hung  him  in  the  hall. 
They  removed  all  the  photographs 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  piano, 
and  placed  them  in  the  bookcase 
drawer  until  some  of  them  could  be 
framed  later.  The  ugly  vases  they 
consigned  to  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
kitchen  cupboard.  This  left  a  clear 
field  for  Henry  to  work  upon  the 
fireplace. 

He  was  prepared  for  action  when 
he  came  home,  for  his  father  had 
whispered  some  suggestion  before  he 
left.  Besides,  his  eyes  followed  Aunt 
Mary  worshipfully,  and  he  was  eager 
to  do  her  bidding. 

With  Oscar’s  help,  the  slow  com¬ 
bustion  stove,  and  the  closed-in  front 


was  speedily  removed,  showing  a 
wide  deep  fireplace. 

“  Why,  there  used  to  be  andirons 
in  grandfather’s  day,”  Mary  cried. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  aren't  still  in  the 
attic.” 

While  she  and  Hattie  went  to  hunt, 
Henry  hurried  off  to  get  wood. 

The  brass  andirons  were  found  at 
last,  and  an  old  pair  of  candlesticks, 
black  with  dust.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  little  hard  work  in  the  kitchen 
to  make  them  all  things  of  beauty. 
By  this  time  Hattie  was  radiant. 

“  Oh,  it’s  going  to  be  lovely  !  ” 
she  cried.  "  Won’t  mother  be 
pleased.” 

"  Just  wait,”  Aunt  Mary  replied 
happily;  “  we’ve  only  begun  !  ” 

When  Henry  came  in  with  the 
wood,  the  children  begged  to  light 
the  fire  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  it  was  blazing  on  the  gleaming 
andirons,  a  great,  joyous,  living 
thing. 

“  A  fire  like  this  makes  a  fellow 
sort  of  want  to  stick  around.” 

“Doesn’t  it?”  Aunt  Mary  an-' 
swered  brightly.  But  there  was  a 
deep  thrill  in  her  heart. 

It  was  Henry  himself  that  suggested 
painting  the  woodwork,  and  Hattie 
gave  him  an  impulsive  little  hug  of 
delight.  They  all  pictured  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  dull  brownish 
woodwork  as  it  was  then  and  the 
creamy  white  it  was  going  to  be. 

After  a  hasty  lunch  they  drove  to 
Harriston.  Henry  went  off  impor¬ 
tantly  to  buy  paint  and  brushes  with 
his  own  money.  Mary  and  Hattie 
went  to  the  shops  where  Hattie 
watched  eager-eyed  while  her  aunt 
bought  two  plain  uncushioned  wicker 
chairs,  a  firewood  basket  to  match, 
a  pair  of  plain  book-ends,  four  yards 
of  rose-coloured  silk  cord  and  a  pair 
of  rose  candles. 

“  Now,”  she  stated,  “  some  pretty 
bright  cretonne  cushions  and  hang¬ 
ings  will  make  the  drabbest  room 
cheerful  and  charming.” 

They  found  a  very  inexpensive 
cretonne,  all  roses  and  bluebirds  and 
buttercups — a  daring  and  artistic 
design.  Under  Hattie’s  astonished 
gaze,  Aunt  Mary  bought  twelve  and  a 
half  yards  of  it. 
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The  next  days  were  busy 
happy  ones.  Henry  in  his 
overalls,  whistling  as  he 
worked,  used  all  his  spare 
time  putting  coat  after  coat 
of  creamy  satin  paint  on 
the  woodwork,  transforming 
the  room  as  by  magic. 

Hattie,  chatting  gaily  now,  helped 
Aunt  Mary  run  up  seams  in  an  old 
unused  feather  bed-tick,  then  divide 
it  into  many  cushions.  Then,  gayest 
task  of  all,  they  made  covers  of  the 
cretonne  and  hangings  for  the  two 
windows,  half  a  width  wide,  with  a 
narrow  valance  across  the  top. 

By  Saturday  the  work  was  done. 
It  only  remained  to  put  things  in 
place.  Under  Aunt  Mary’s  direction 
they  took  down  the  old  gilt  mirror 
that  hung  in  the  dark  hall,  fastened 
to  it  the  rose  silk  cord,  and  hung  it 
from  two  picture-hooks  above  the 
fireplace.  Then  on  the  plain  white 
mantelpiece  they  set  the  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  with  the  rose  candles.  From 
the  kitchen  cupboard  Aunt  Mary 
brought  a  quaint  blue  china  covered 
bowl  and  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
space.  Hattie  clapped  her  hands  in 
delight,  and  Henry  said — 

“  Well,  that  has  some  style  to  it  !  ” 

By  afternoon  a  miracle  lay  before 
them.  Here  was  the  once  stiff  ugly 
sitting-room,  now  a  place  of  inviting 
comfort  and  charm.  Around  the  fire 
were  drawn  the  old  chairs  and  the 
bright  new  ones,  all  with  rosy  crisp 
cushions.  The  table  stood  now  in 
easy  reach ;  on  it  between  the  new 
book-ends  were  the  choicest  of  the 
books  that  had  long  been  shut  from 
use  in  the  bookcase,  and  the  late 
magazines  Aunt  Mary  had  brought. 

From  the  windows  there  was  now  a 
long  view  to  delight  the  eye,  for  the 
stiff  curtains  had  been  boiled  in  many 
waters  and  were  now  looped  softly 
back  beneath  the  bright  hangings. 

The  old  couch  was  changed  into 
a  cosy  place  by  a  bank  of  small 
cushions.  The  piano,  rid  of  its  clutter 
of  ornaments,  and  its  hideous  green 
velvet  scarf,  rested  the  eye,  and 
stood  polished  and  ready  for  Hattie’s 
touch. 

And  the  life  and  centre  of  it  all  was 
the  fire,  leaping  and  crackling  ;  with 
the  wood-basket,  full  of  logs,  adding 
an  artistically  home-like  note  from 
the  hearth  side. 

But  this,  Mary  told  herself,  was 
only  the  setting,  the  material  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  she  was  to  build.  And 
for  the  greater  task  she  gathered  all 
her  forces. 
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When  the  children 
had  done  exclaiming, 
she  said  innocently — 

“We  really  should 
have  a  little  celebration 
right  away.  How  about 
asking  some  of  your 
young  friends  to  come 
in  to-morrow  night  to 
tea  and  a  “sing”  after¬ 
wards.  Haven’t  the 
Larimer’s  some  young 
people  ?  I  remember 
Mrs.  Larimer  as  a  girl.” 

Hattie  strove  to  look 
unconscious  as  Henry 
winked. 

“Yes,  John  Larimer 
and  Gertrude.  1  don’t 
know  whether  they 
would  come,  though. 

We  haven’t  seen  much 
of  them  lately.” 

“  We  could  have  a 
nice  time,”  Aunt  Mary 
went  on.  “  There  is 
almost  a  whole  cake 
left,  and  we  could  serve 
it  and  sandwiches  and 
tea  around  the  fire  here. 

I’ll  ask  the  Larimer’s, 
shall  I  ?  And  what 
about  the  new  people 
just  over  the  hill  ?-” 

It  was  Hattie  who 
spoke  now,  with  an  edge 
of  fun  in  her  voice,  while 
Henry  was  elaborately  indifferent. 

“  Yes,  Hilda  Murray  is  just  about 
Henry’s  age.  She’s  awfully  pretty. 
She  teaches  in  Harriston,  but  she’s 
home  over  the  week-ends.  And  there’s 
a  boy  about  fifteen.  They  seemed 
nice  when  mother  and  1  were  there.” 

“  May  1  ask  them  too  ?  ” 

There  may  have  been  magic  in 
Aunt  Mary’s  voice,  but  in  any  case 
the  guests,  rather  surprised,  accepted. 
And  Mary  knew  that  for  one  Sunday 
evening  at  least  Henry  and  Hattie 
would  not  be  riding  around  Harriston. 

The  next  morning  Mary  suggested 
that  they  should  all  go  to  church. 
The  children  were  not  enthusiastic, 
but  agreed.  She  discovered  it  had 
been  nearly  a  year  since  they  had 
gone  before. 

That  afternoon  the  sitting-room 
seemed  to  glow  as  Henry  lighted 
the  great  fire.  Hattie  was  happily 
excited.  Mary  arranged  her  hair  for 
her  in  a  new  and  becomingly  girlish 
style,  and  noted  with  pleasure  that 
she  had  used  no  rouge  or  powder. 
She  was  lovely,  Mary  told  herself  ! 
If  only  this  John  Larimer - 


The  guests  came  at  four.  They 
cried  out  over  the  new  fire  and  the 
beauty  of  the  room,  then  settled 
themselves  in  comfort.  It  was  a  gay 
happy  little  supper,  with  plenty  of 
laughter. 

After  it,  Aunt  Mary  skilfully  drew 
the  subject  to  church  service.  They 
had  all  been  there.  They  spoke  of  the 
sermon  and  the  music.  John  Larimer 
told  of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Class 
to  which  he  belonged.  Aunt  Mary 
quickly  took  the  cue. 

“  You  should  join  that,  Henry,” 
she  said .  “You  would  enj  oy  it .  ”  Her 
tone  implied  a  tribute. 

Before  Henry  knew  it,  he  had 
promised  to  go  some  time  soon. 

When  conversation  lagged  slightly, 
Aunt  Mary  went  to  the  piano.  She 
had  brought  a  hymn-book  from 
church . 

“  Now  we  must  have  a  real  old- 
fashioned  hymn  singing.  We’ll  sing 
each  one’s  favourite.” 

They  all  stood  about  the  piano 
while  Hattie’s  skilful  fingers  added 
rich  chords  to  the  simple  melodies. 

Mary  slipped  back  to  a  seat  by  the 
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fire  and  watched  them. 
John  Larimer  stood 
straight  and  tall  behind 
Hattie.  What  a  splen¬ 
did  fellow  he  was  !  And 
he  was  seeing  a  new 
Hattie  to-night — one  he 
had  never  had  a  chance 
to  see  before. 

Then,  too,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tiny 
electric  spark  passing 
between  Hilda  Murray’s 
blue  eyes  and  Henry’s 
brown  ones.  Just  the 
fleetest  clinging  of  a 
look. 

The  voices  rose,  young 
and  clear  and  strong. 

“The  day  Thou 
gavest,  Lord,  is 
ended”;  and  then:  “  I 
need  Thee  every  hour,” 
and  “  Faith  of  our 
fathers,  Holy  Faith  !  ” 
So  they  chose  one 
after  the  other,  with 
Henry  and  Hattie,  to 
whom  the  words  were 
not  so  familiar,  some¬ 
times  urging — - 

“Oh,  that’s  a  good 
one  !  Let’s  sing  another 
verse.” 

The  guests  left  at 
last,  reluctantly.  They 
had  had  a  good  time. 
They  agreed  eagerly  to  come  again. 

The  children  turned  back  to  the 
fire. 

“  I  say,  that  was  a  good  evening  !  ”• 
from  Henry. 

“  Oh,  wasn’t  it  !  ”  from  Hattie. 

Aunt  Mary  reached  for  a  small 
book  on  the  table  which  had  been 
one  of  those  concealed  in  the  book¬ 
case. 

“  I  think  we  should  end  the  day  by 
something  from  this,”  she  said. 

And  she  read  as  though  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  a 
chapter  from  the  Book  of  Books. 
Then,  with  the  same  simplicity,  she 
raised  her  voice  in  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  the  absent  ones  ;  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  them  here  at 
home,  in  their  work,  in  their  good 
times  ;  asking  that  they  might  all 
serve  Him,  Whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom. 

Then,  in  the  amazed  hush  that 
followed,  she  calmly  suggested  that 
they  finish  up  the  sandwiches. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Mary 
put  her  splendid  mind  to  bear  on 
the  problem  before  her.  She  wanted 


these  children,  whom  she  was  growing 
to  love  more  and  more,  to  have  the 
high  ideals,  the  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
real  religion  brings.  But  she  did  not 
dare  press  it  upon  them.  It  must  be 
shown  them  constantly  as  a  glittering 
jewel  worth  grasping. 

So  each  night  she  exerted  herself 
to  make  their  evenings  in  the  cosy 
living-room  entertaining.  But  always 
at  the  end  of  the  evening  Mary 
reached  for  the  little  Book  on  the 
table  and  read  to  them.  She  put  her 
best  efforts  into  the  reading.  She 
made  the  old  stories  move  as  dramas 
on  the  stage.  She  read  Ruth  and 
Esther;  she  read  of  Joseph  and 
David  ;  of  Samson  and  Gideon  ;  and 
the  hauntingly  sweet  stories  of  the 
Gospels.  And  the  children  listened 
to  most  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

Then  when  she  had  finished,  they 
turned  out  the  light,  put  a  fresh  log 
on  the  fire,  and  in  the  soft  glow 
talked  of  many  things  :  of  religion 
and  morals  and  ethics,  though  these 
names  were  never  mentioned.  And 
slowly,  evening  by  evening,  the 
children  opened  their  hearts. 

Every  Sunday  they  went  to  church. 
Henry,  needing  only  a  little  pressure, 
joined  the  Bible-class. 

“  They’ve  got  a  jolly  crowd  of 
fellows  there,”  he  reported,  “  about 
the  best  bunch  I  ever  ran  up 
against.” 

Then  another  thing  happened. 
Church  workers  have  a  sort  of  second 
sight  when  it  comes  to  spotting  new 
material.  Hattie  was  asked  to  help 
with  the  music  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday-school.  She 
agreed,  timid,  and  yet  flattered,  and 
after  her  first  Sunday  was  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

One  day  Hattie  looked  about  the 
bare  dining-room,  with  its  old  table 
rubbed  bare,  and  eight  kitchen  chairs 
innocent  of  varnish. 

'■  I  wish  we  could  do  something 
with  this  room,”  she  said.  It’s  such 
a  sight.” 

Mary  looked  it  over,  and  her  face 
lighted  up. 

“  Oh,  I  know  the  very  thing  to 
do  !  ” 

And  they  did  it — all  three  of  them 
— with  much  laughter  and  exclaim¬ 
ing.  They  painted  the  table  and 


chairs  a  rich  delft  blue  !  Out  in  the 
washhouse  stood  an  old  chest  of 
drawers,  full  of  nails  and  twine,  its 
top  covered  with  trash.  They  cleared 
it  out,  and  Henry  and  Oscar  set  it 
against  one  of  the  bare  dining-room 
walls.  Henry  was  bidden  to  tack 
a  bit  of  narrow  stripping  across  the 
top  about  an  inch  from  the  back. 
Then  they  painted  it  too. 

When  it  was  all  finished,  Aunt 
Mary  brought  out  an  old  blue  platter 
and  two  blue  plates,  and  stood  them 
up  the  back  against  the  narrow 
strip.  The  whole  effect  was  beautiful 
beyond  their  expectations,  Hattie 
was  beside  herself  with  delight. 

“  Wait  till  mother  sees  this.  Won’t 
she  love  it  !  Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  isn’t 
home  a  sweet  place  ?  ” 

"  The  sweetest  place  in  the  world 
when  you  make  it  so,”  her  aunt 
answered  softly.  "  The  next  time 
we’re  in  town  we’ll  get  enough  of  the 
cheapest  blue  checked  gingham  to 
make  new  curtains  here.  And  there’s 
an  old  linen  tablecloth  in  the  drawer 
that  has  enough  good  in  it  to  make  a 
lovely  luncheon  set.  We’ll  cut  the 
squares  out  and  you  can  crochet  a 
blue  edge  around  them.  They  would 
be  so  pretty  to  use  for  Sunday  night 
suppers  or  for  a  little  party  ;  besides, 
they  save  lots  of  washing.” 

It  was  here  against  the  background 
of  the  new  blue  furniture  that  John 
Larimer  surprised  Hattie  a  few  nights 
later,  as  he  came  with  a  message  for 
Henry.  Aunt  Mary  in  the  kitchen 
caught  his  look  of  surprise  as  he  saw 
the  pretty  picture.  Then  she  turned 
away,  for  she  had  seen  their  hands 
meet  and  remain  unconsciously 
clasped.  She  had  seen  the  shining 
look  in  their  eyes.  Oh,  young  love 
was  sweet  ! 

One  evening,  a  week  later,  Mary 
went  to  her  room  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  her  brother.  It  was  the  first 
detailed  account  of  the  children  she 
had  sent,  and  the  two  months  was 
nearly  gone.  She  had  stated  before 
that  they  were  getting  on  nicely. 
She  had  wanted  to  be  sure  of  herself 
before  she  went  farther.  Now  she 
wrote — 

“  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Hattie,  looking  as  sweet  as  a 
rose,  is  entertaining  John  Larimer 


down  in  the  living-room.  I  believe 
she  intends  asking  him  to  supper  later, 
though,  if  I  can  read  eyes,  he  doesn’t 
need  any  gastronomic  inducements 
to  make  him  come  often. 

"  Henry,  looking  very  big  and 
handsome,  has  gone  over  the  hill  to 
call  on  Hilda  Murray,  who  seems  to 
be  a  very  attractive  girl. 

“  The  children  are  growing  inter¬ 
ested  in  church  work.  We  go  every 
Sunday.  Henry  is  on  the  social 
committee  of  the  Bible-class  ;  he  has 
joined,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  their 
good  times  and  also  over  the  phil¬ 
anthropic  work  they  are  doing. 
Hattie  was  asked  to  assist  with  the 
music  in  the  children’s  department, 
and  she  loves  it.  I’m  surprised  at  her 
capability.  She  is  planning  already 
to  ask  leave  to  put  on  a  little  cantata 
in  the  spring,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chinese  kindergarten  which  the 
Sunday-school  supports. 

“  The  children  are  both  thinking 
about  joining  the  church  after  you 
are  home.” 

Mary  paused  and  leaned  back  in 
her  chair.  She  was  thinking  of  those 
who  had  gone  before ;  who  had 
walked  these  same  hills  and  meadows, 
whose  presence  had  sanctified  this 
old  house.  Strong  men  and  noble 
women,  with  the  sternness  of  iron¬ 
clad  consciences,  with  the  over¬ 
severity  of  their  convictions,  it  was 
true,  but  with  a  glory  in  their  souls 
that  comes  only  to  those  who  walk 
with  God. 

She  thought  of  her  brother,  care¬ 
lessly  throwing  aside  his  noble 
heritage  because  it  irked  him  ;  going 
his  all-sufficient  way,  but  coming 
back  at  last — as  she  knew  he  was 
coming,  to  the  eternal  values. 

She  thought  of  the  children,  so 
young,  so  plastic,  so  willing  to  spend 
their  energies  in  good  things  if  they 
only  knew  them,  to  accept  the  old 
faith  if  they  were  but  shown  its 
beautiful  side  ;  these  two,  awaking 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  fine  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tender  tears  as 
she  turned  back  to  her  letter  and 
wrote  the  last  line — 

“  I  believe  they  have  discovered 
what  we  all  do  sooner  or  later  :  that 
in  His  service  there  is  perfect  freedom.’ 
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Of  great  importance  in 
social  life  is  Mrs.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  the  wife  of  the 
Premier.  A  number  of 
other  very  clever  women 
have  come  into  prominence 
with  the  new  Cabinet.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  enter¬ 
taining  done  by  political 
hostesses  during  the  present 
year,  for  which  London  will 
be  grateful,  as  trade,  will 
certainly  benefit  thereby. 
The  photos  on  this  page 
and  the  next  are  by  the 
Photopress. 


The  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Baldwin,  taken  just 
after  the  last  Election. 


Mrs.  Austen  Chamberlain 
needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers,  she  having  already 
contributed  to  our  pages ; 
her  interesting  article  on  the 
management  of  children, 
which  we  published  last 
year,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  has 
already  done  much  to  further 
her  husband’s  work. 

Lady  Joynson  -  Hicks,  like 
her  husband,  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  matters  connected 
with  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work. 
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The  Home  Secretary  and  Lady  Joynson-Hicks. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Mrs.  Winston  Churchill. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Lady  Lloyd-Greame. 


The  Minister  of  Health  and  Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain. 
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“  Buy  a  bunch  of  mimosa, 
lady — only  one  shilling  ;  see 
’ow  sweet  it  smells.  Buy  a 
bunch  of  mimosa.” 

The  flower-girl  thrust 
under  my  eyes  a  great 
handful  of  mimosa  in  full 
flower.  The  balls  of  blossom 
were  soft  and  golden,  the  delicately 
cut  leaves  mistily  grey-green,  a  waft 
of  sweetness  mounted  to  my  brain; 
and  in  one  flashing  second  my 
surroundings  had  vanished  from  my 
line  of  vision.  I  no  longer  saw 
leaden  skies  overhead,  a  sloppy  road¬ 
way  heavy  with  London  mud,  pave¬ 
ments  slippery  with  muddy  slime, 
grey  houses  in  a  sunless  street.  I 
no  longer  felt  the  clammy  cold  of 
a  January  day,  with  its  uncomfort¬ 
able  mixture  of  icy  dampness  and 
a  penetrating  wind.  Instead  of  all 
these,  I  saw  a  white  road  winding 
away  from  a  white  town,  towards 
the  wooded  mountains  behind  it.  I 
saw  hedges  by  the  roadside,  grey- 
green  of  leaf  with  golden  balls  of 
blossom — mimosa  hedges,  scattering 
sweetness  all  along  the  way  we  went. 
Over  a  white  house  beside  the  way 
a  bougainvillea  poured  a  cascade 
of  brilliant  flowers ;  overhead  the 
sky  was  clear  and  blue,  with  that 
faint  soft  blue  which  is  the  colour 
of  the  Riviera  skies.  And  over 
everything,  flooding  woodland 
and  blue  mountains  and  mimosa 
hedges  and  the  white  town  by 
the  sea  away  to  the  left,  the 
royal  sunshine  of  the  south.  The 
flash  came  and  went  in  a  fleeting 
moment,  but  I  suppose  I  drew  in 
my  breath  sharply ;  I  know  I 
smiled,  for  I  caught  an  expression 
of  surprise  in  the  eyes  of  the 
flower-girl,  and  upon  her  lips 
there  was  a  smile  answering  mine. 

“  Thought  first  go  orf  you 
wasn’t  feelin’  well,”  she  said 
cheerfully ;  “  then  when  I  saw 

yer  smile,  I  Jmew  ’twas  orl  right.” 

“  Yes- — it’s  quite  all  right,”  I 
answered,  smiling  again.  I  looked 
into  the  girl’s  very  blue  eyes,  and 
saw  her  lips  part  in  another  smile 
which  displayed  her  excellent 
teeth.  "  I  believe  your  bunch  of 
mimosa  made  me  gasp- — the  smell 
of  it  carried  me  so  very  far  away. 

I  saw  such  lovely  places.” 

"  Lawks  !  ”  the  girl  ejaculated, 


looking  at  the  waving  feathery 
handful  she  held,  much  as  one  might 
look  with  stupefaction  at  a  magic 
carpet.  “  Pretty  stuff,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 
She  held  her  fragrant  flowers  out 
at  arm’s  length,  and  looked  at  them 
admiringly.  “  And  smell  a  fair  treat, 
don’t  they  ?  I’d  like  fer  to  see  them 
things  a-growin’,  ”  she  added,  a 
sudden  touch  of  wistfulness  in  eyes 
and  voice.  “  I  reckon  they  grows 
mostly  in  green-houses,  same  as  them 
the  toffs  ’as  in  their  gardens  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  they  don’t,”  I  exclaimed 
eagerly.  “  They  grow  out  of  doors 
— great  bushes  and  hedges  of  them.” 

“  Lor’  !  ”  the  girl  put  in,  but  I 
went  on  speaking,  heedless  of  the 
interruption- — 

"  When  I  smiled  just  now,  it 
was  because  I  remembered  a  road 


I  know  you  for  a  friendly  thing 
Where  flowers  and  trees  are  whispering, 
Where  my  wild  birds  of  thought  can  fly 
With  none  to  trap  them  nor  deny. 

You  are  a  sanctuary,  set 
Close  to  a  noisy  street,  and  yet 
May  your  sweet  spirit  smooth  away 
The  furrows  from  a  storm-tossed  day. 

How  many  an  alien  window  looks 
Into  your  dim  sequestered  nooks. 

May  some  hing  very  rare  and  true 
Refresh  the  eyes  that  gaze  on  you. 

Let  incense  from  your  humblest  flower 
Rise  high,  and  mark  the  secret  hour 
Of  some  o’er-Iaden  heart’s  release ; 

May  all  your  winding  paths  be  peace. 

Your  Jacob’s  Ladder,  may  it  rise 
For  ever  climbing  to  the  skies. 

May  starry  premise  ever  shine 
In  marigold  and  jessamine. 

Your  meek-eyed  pansies,  may  they  be 
Mute  witnesses  of  sanctity. 

Your  lowly  lilies  all  express 
Beatitudes  of  holiness. 

May  those  who  seek  your  calm  retreat 
Find  some  old  blessing  pure  and  sweet. 
Then  joy  shall  flood  and  overflow 
The  toiler  with  the  spade  and  hoe. 

Fay  Inch  fawn. 


bordered  by  hedges  of 
mimosa,  and  when  the  air 
blows  through  them  it  brings 
you  great  puffs  of  sweetness 
—warm-sweetness  that  makes 
you  glad;  and  the  sunshine 
is  something  to  dream 
about.” 

“  Rather  different  from  what  we 
got  ’ere  to-day,”  my  listener  put  in, 
drawing  her  plaid  shawl  more  closely 
round  her,  and  looking  from  the 
grey  road  to  the  grey  sky,  with  a 
wink  and  a  broad  grin.  “  Pretty 
near  forgot  what  the  sun  looks  like, 
ain’t  we,  miss  ?  ’E  ’aven’t  shone  on 
pore  old  London  not  for  days  and 
days.” 

“  Well,  thank  God,  the  mimosa 
tells  us  the  sun  is  shining  somewhere,  ” 
I  exclaimed,  taking  the  big  bunch 
from  the  girl’s  hand  ;  “  that's  some¬ 
thing  to  remember.  Whenever  we 
look  at  the  mimosa,  we  can  be  sure 
with  perfect  certainty  that  in  the 
place  where  it  is  blooming  in  the 
hedges,  there  is  sunshine.  It  couldn’t 
blossom  without  the  sunshine.  Its 
very  sweetness  is  telling  us  all  the 
time  that  whatever  our  weather 
here  is  like,  somewhere  the  sun  is 
shining.” 

“  Ain’t  that  nice  to  think  of  ?  ” 
Again  the  girl  displayed  her 
beautiful  teeth  in  a  wide  smile. 

Sometimes  it  do  give  yer  the 
fair  ’ump,  sitlin’  'ere  in  the  rain 
and  the  cold,  and  seein’  the  mud 
a-splashin’  abalit,  and  everythin’ 
lookin’  as  grey  as  a  old  flannel 
petticoat.  And  it  didn’t  never 
cross  me  mind  to  think  as  the 
sun  might  be  shinin’  somewhere 
else,  even  if  it  ain’t  shinin’  ’ere.” 
Her  blue  eyes  grew  quite  bright. 
“  Now  you’ve  told  me  that,  blest 
if  I  ain’t  goin’  to  try  and  remem¬ 
ber  it  every  time  I  looks  at  the 
mimosa.  Grows  in  ’edges,  do  it, 
along  a  white  road  ?  ”  she  ques¬ 
tioned. 

"  Some  of  it  does.”  Again  I 
saw  the  flashing  vision  of  those 
tall  mimosa  hedges.  “  Sometimes 
there  are  great  bushes  of  it  in  the 
gardens  ;  but  I  believe  I  like  the 
hedges  best.” 

“  Don’t  it  seem  to  give  yer 
new  ’eart  when  yer  thinks  there’s 
always  sunshine  somewhere  ?  ” 
she  said  dreamily.  “  Don’t  seem 
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“  WELL,  THANK  GOD,  THE  MIMOSA  TELLS  US  Drawn  by 

THE  SUN  IS  SHINING  SOMEWHERE  !  ”  P.  B.  Hickling. 


to  matter  so  much  not 
’avin’  it  meself,  if  I  can 
reckon  on  it  as  some¬ 
body's  getting  it  some¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

I  looked  into  her  face, 
tanned  by  weather.  I 
looked  into  the  dreamy 
eyes,  and  at  the  smile 
hovering  over  her  lips, 
and  frankly  I  marvelled 
at  her  amazingly  philo¬ 
sophical  spirit.  It  did 
not  seem  to  matter  to 
her  so  much  that  she 
had  no  sunshine  herself, 
if  she  could  be  sure  the 
sun  was  shining  upon 
other  people  !  Bless  her 
big  kindly  soul  !  And 
what  a  great  thought 
she  put  into  words  when 
she  said  that  to  remember 
there  was  sunshine  some¬ 
where  in  the  world,  gave 
you  new  heart  !  Her 
words  came  back  to  me 
again  and  again  as  I 
picked  my  way  across 
the  muddy  road,  and 
more  or  less  slid  home¬ 
wards  along  the  slimy 
pavements,  made  more 
slippery  than  ever  by  a 
fine  drizzle  that  had 
begun  to  drop  from  the 
leaden  sky.  The  mimosa 
in  my  hand  sent  up 
wafts  of  its  divine  frag¬ 
rance,  stirring  in  my 
brain  all  manner  of  old 
memories,  painting  vivid 
little  pictures  of  lovely 
far-away  scenes.  In  a 
sense  far-away,  but  in 
another  sense  so  near ! 

All  those  pictures  hung 
in  my  own  brain.  I 
could  at  any  moment 
take  them  down  and 
look  at  them  and 
admire  them  afresh. 

And  always  in  the  centre  of  each 
was  a  tree  of  mimosa  waving  its 
soft  foliage  and  golden  blossoms  in 
the  sunlight.  Here,  it  stood  close 
against  a  palm  tree  whose  leaves 
rattled  in  the  breeze,  with  a  sound 
that  only  the  palm  trees  know. 
There,  the  mimosa  bush  hung  over 
a  bed  of  pansies  that  lifted  purple 
and  yellow  and  bronze  faces  to  the 
day;  and  in  the  grass  beyond  the  path, 
the  fallen  balls  of  mimosa  flowers  lay 
amongst  a  carpet  of  purple  violets, 
big  and  fragrant.  Close  against  the 


white  house  was  another  mimosa 
tree,  and  a  trail  of  crimson  roses  was 
tossed  against  it  by  the  breeze  that 
blew  in  from  the  sea.  The  pictures 
came  and  went  in  my  brain,  and 
mingling  with  them  came  the  flower- 
girl’s  cheery  words — 

"  Don’t  it  seem  to  give  yer  new 
’eart,  when  yer  thinks  there’s  always 
sunshine  somewhere  ?  ” 

The  words  haunted  me  almost  like 
a  refrain,  and  as  I  arranged  my 
armful  of  mimosa  in  two  big  green 
bowls  in  my  sitting-room,  I  realised 
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more  and  more  the  depth  of  wisdom 
they  contained. 

Here  was  no  grudging  spirit  which 
was  selfishly  sorry  that  somebody 
else  should  have  the  sunshine  that 
was  lacking  in  her  own  life.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  glad  that  the  sun 
should  shine  upon  others,  even  if  she 
might  have  no  share  in  it.  It  gave 
her  new  heart  to  know  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  there  was  sun¬ 
shine. 

And  it  ought  to  give  us  all  new 
heart  !  The  sun  has  not  vanished 

[ Concluded  071  page  289. 


From  the  painting  by  J.  F.  Bacon 3  A.R.A, 


FAIRY  TALES. 


Pencil-marked 

At  the  End  of  ©sa  &8a®  B@©&sla©lws  ®S  si  was  used  to  servants,  and  in  mo- 

the  Day.  ments  of  irritation  would  ring  for 

My  mother  and  I  go  up  the  stair  them  furiously,  though  doubtless 

together.  my  manner  changed  as  they  opened 


We  have  changed  places,”  she  says  ;  “  that  was  just 
how  I  used  to  help  you  up,  but  I’m  the  bairn  now.” 

She  brings  out  the  Testament  again  ;  it  was  always 
lying  within  reach.  It  is  the  lock  of  hair  she  left  me 
when  she  died.  And  when  she  has  read  for  a  long  time, 
she  “  gives  me  a  look,”  as  we  say  in  the  North,  and  I 
go  out  to  leave  her  alone  with  God.  She  had  been  but 
a  child  when  her  mother  died,  and  so  she  fell  early 
into  the  way  of  saying  her  prayers  with  no  earthly 
listener.  Often  and  often  I  have  found  her  on  her  knees, 
but  I  always  went  softly  away,  closing  the  door.  I 
never  heard  her  pray,  but  I  know  very  well  how  she 
prayed,  and  that,  when  that  door  was  shut,  there  was 
not  a  day  in  God's  sight  between  the  worn  woman  and 
the  little  child.  J.  M.  Barrie  in  “Margaret  Ogilvie.” 

Engaging  a 
Servant. 

We  must  have  a  servant.  .  .  .  My  father  turned  up  his 
sleeves  and  clutched  the  besom.  I  tossed  aside  my  papers 
and  was  ready  to  run  errands.  He  answered  the  door,  I 
kept  the  fires  going ;  he  gave  me  a  lesson  in  cooking,  I 
showed  him  how  to  make  beds  ;  one  of  us  wore  an  apron. 
It  was  not  for  long.  I  was  led  to  my  desk,  the  newspaper 
was  put  into  my  father’s  hand.  “  But  a  servant  !  ”  we 
cried,  and  would  have  fallen  to  again.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  say  which  of  us  felt  it  most.  In  London  I 


the  door.  I  have  even  held  my  own  with  gentlemen  in 
plush,  giving  one  my  hat,  another  my  stick,  and  a  third 
my  coat,  and  all  done  with  little  more  trouble  than  I 
should  have  expended  in  putting  the  three  articles  on 
the  chair  myself.  But  this  bold  deed,  and  other  big 
things  of  the  kind,  I  did  that  I  might  tell  my  mother  of 
them  afterwards,  while  I  sat  on  the  end  of  her  bed,  and 
her  face  beamed  with  astonishment  and  mirth.  .  .  . 

But  at  last  a  servant  was  engaged  ;  we  might  be  said 
to  be  at  the  window,  gloomily  waiting  for  her  now,  and 
it  was  with  such  words  as  these  that  we  sought  to 
comfort  each  other  and  ourselves' — 

“  She  will  go  early  to  her  bed.” 

“  She  needna  often  be  seen  upstairs.” 

“  We’ll  set  her  to  the  walking  every  day.” 

“  There  will  be  many  errands  for  her  to  run.  We’ll 
tell  her  to  take  her  time  over  them.” 

"  Three  times  she  shall  go  the  kirk  every  Sabbath, 
and  we’ll  egg  her  on  to  attending  the  lectures  in  the  hall.” 

She  is  sure  to  have  friends  in  the  town.  We’ll  let 
her  visit  them  often.” 

“  If  she  dares  to  come  into  your  room,  mother  !  ” 

“  Mind  this,  every  one  of  you,  servant  or  no  servant, 
I  fold  all  the  linen  mysel’.” 

“  She  shall  not  get  cleaning  out  the  east  room.” 

“  Nor  putting  my  chest  of  drawers  in  order.” 

“  Nor  tidying  up  my  manuscripts.” 
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Peacil-niaffked 


I  hope  she’s  a  reader,  though.  You  could  set  her 
down  with  a  book,  and  then  close  the  door  canny  on  her.” 

And  so  on.  Was  ever  servant  awaited  so  apprehen¬ 
sively  ?  And  then  she  came — at  an  anxious  time,  too, 
when  her  worth  could  be  put  to  the  proof  at  once — and 
from  first  to  last  she  was  a  treasure.  I  know  not  what 
we  should  have  done  without  her. 

J.  M.  Barrie  in  “  Margaret  Ogilvie.” 

Bereavement. 

Bereavement  is  the  deepest  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  human  life,  an  initiation  more  searching  and  profound 
than  even  happy  love.  Love  remembered  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  grief  belongs,  more  clearly  than  the  happy 
intercourse  of  friends,  to  the  eternal  world  ;  it  has  proved 
itself  stronger  than  death.  Bereavement  is  the  sharpest 
challenge  to  our  trust  in  God  ;  if  faith  can  overcome  this, 
there  is  no  mountain  which  it  cannot  remove.  And 
faith  can  overcome  it.  It  brings  the  eternal  world 
nearer  to  us,  and  makes  it  seem  more  real.  .  .  .  Pure 
affection,  so  remembered  and  so  consecrated  .  .  .  trans¬ 
ports  us  into  a  purer  air,  where  all  that  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  lives  together,  in  its  true  being,  meaning,  and 
value  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Dean  Inge  in»“  Personal  Religion  and  the  Life  of  Devotion.” 
Weeds  and  Flowers. 

"  ...  .  How  often,  though  the  hands  perforce  do 
weeding,  yet,  all  the  time,  the  heart  is  gathering  choicest 
flowers. 

‘‘Aye,  and  sometimes  when  we  bring  to  God  offerings 
of  fairest  flowers.  He  sees  but  worthless  weeds.  And 
when  we  mourn,  because  we  have  but  weeds  to  offer,  He 
sees  them  fragrant  blossoms.  Whatever,  to  the  eye  of 
man,  the  hand  may  hold,  God  sees  therein  the  bouquet 
of  the  heart’s  intentions.  ... 

“  And,  after  all,  .  .  .  who  shall  decide  which  flowers 
shall  be  dubbed  ‘  weeds  ’  ?  No  plant  of  His  creation, 
however  humble,  was  called  a  ‘  weed  ’  by  the  Creator. 
When,  for  man’s  sin,  He  cursed  the  ground,  He  said  : 

‘  Thorns  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  cause  to  bud.’  Well? 
Sharpest  thorns  are  found  around  the  rose  ;  the  thistle 
is  the  royal  bloom  of  Scotland  ;  and,  if  our  old  white 
ass  could  speak  her  mind,  doubtless  she  would  call  it 
King  of  Flowers. 

‘  ‘  Nowhere  in  Holy  Books  is  any  plant  named  a 
'  weed.’  It  is  left  to  man  to  proclaim  that  the  flowers 
he  wants  not  are  weeds. 

“  Look  at  each  one  of  these.  Could  you  or  I,  labouring 
for  years  with  all  our  skill,  make  anything  so  perfect  as 
the  meanest  of  these  weeds  ? 

‘‘Nay,  they  are  weeds,  because  they  grow  there  where 
they  should  not  be.  The  gorgeous  scarlet  poppy  is  a 
weed  amid  the  corn.  If  roses  overgrew  the  wheat,  we 
should  dub  them  weeds,  and  root  them  out. 

‘‘And  some  of  us  have  had,  perforce,  so  to  deal  with  the 
roses  in  our  lives  ;  those  sweet  and  fragrant  things  which 
overgrew  our  offering  of  the  wheat  of  service,  our 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer. 

“  Perhaps,  when  our  weeds  are  all  torn  out  and  cast  in 
a  tangled  heap  before  His  feet,  our  Lord  beholds  in  them 
a  garland  of  choice  blossoms.  The  crown  of  thorns  on 
earth  may  prove  in  Paradise,  a  diadem  of  flowers.” 

Florence  Barclay  in  “The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester.” 
The  Sin  of  Omission. 

“There  are  occasions  when  to  do  less  than  our  best 
would  be  to  sin  against  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred. 


To  my  mind,  the  most  useful  definition  of  sin  in  the  sacred 
writings  is  that  of  the  apostle  Saint  James,  most  practical 
of  all  the  inspired  writers,  when  he  said  :  ‘  To  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.’ 

I  knew  quite  clearly  the  ‘  good  ’  to  be  done  in  this  case. 
Therefore  no  gratitude  is  due  to  me  for  failing  to  fall 
into  the  sin  of  omission.” 

Florence  Barclay  in  “The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester.” 

Sound  Advice  to  a 
Young  Writer. 

Your  good  schooling,  and  your  knowledge  of  “  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,”  as 
Matthew  Arnold  put  it,  have  helped  you  ;  but  these 
you  wish  and  need  to  deepen  and  enrich  still  more. 
You  must  find  a  quiet  place  near  the  best  companions 
(not  those  who  admire  and  wonder  at  everything  one 
does,  but  those  who  know  the  good  things  with  delight !) . 

You  do  need  reassurance- — every  artist  does  !• — but 
you  need  still  more  to  feel  “  responsible  for  the  state  of 
your  conscience  ”  (your  literary  conscience,  we  can  just 
now  limit  that  quotation  to),  and  you  need  to  dream 
your  dreams  and  go  on  to  new  and  more  shining  ideals, 
to  be  aware  of  “  the  gleam,”  and  to  follow  it.  Your 
vivid,  exciting  companionship  in  the  office  must  not  be 
your  audience,  you  must  find  your  own  quiet  centre  of 
life,  and  write  from  that  to  the  world  that  holds  offices, 
and  all  society,  all  Bohemia,  the  city,  the  country — in 
short,  you  must  write  to  the  human  heart,  the  great 
consciousness  that  all  humanity  goes  to  make  up. 
Otherwise,  what  might  be  strength  in  a  writer  is  only 
crudeness,  and  what  might  be  insight  is  only  observation  ; 
sentiment  falls  to  sentimentality- — you  can  write  about 

life,  but  never  write  life  itself. 

♦ 

And  to  write  and  work  on  this  level,  we  must  live 
on  it — we  must  at  least  recognise  it  and  defer  to  it  at 
every  step.  We  must  be  ourselves,  but  we  must  be  our 
best  selves.  If  we  have  patience  with  cheapness  and 
thinness,  as  Christians  must,  we  must  know  that  it  is 
cheapness,  and  not  make  believe  about  it. 

To  work  in  silence  and  with  all  one’s  heart,  that  is 
the  writer’s  lot ;  he  is  the  only  artist  who  must  be 
solitary,  and  yet  needs  the  widest  outlook  upon  the 
world.  You  need  to  have  time  to  yourself,  and  time  to 
read  and  add  to  your  recognitions. 

From  the  “  Letters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.” 

Love  Worth 
Having. 

“  When  every  man’s  face  was  set  against  you,  did 
you  never  have  a  dog  to  trust  you  ?  When  there  was 
never  a  man  nor  a  woman  you  could  call  your  friend, 
did  a  dog  never  come  to  you  and  lick  your  hand  ? 
When  you’ve  been  bent  with  grief  you  couldn’t  stand  up 
under,  did  a  dog  never  come  to  you  and  put  his  cold 
nose  on  your  face  ?  Did  a  dog  never  reach  out  a  friendly 
paw  to  tell  you  that  you  were  not  alone- — that  it  was 
you  two  together  ? 

“  When  you’ve  come  home  alone  late  at  night,  tired 
to  death  with  the  world  and  its  ways,  was  there  never 
a  dog  to  greet  you  with  his  bark  of  welcome  ?  Did  a 
dog  never  sit  where  you  told  him  to  sit,  and  guard  your 
property  till  you  came  back,  though  it  might  be  hours  ? 
When  you  could  trust  no  man  to  guard  your  treasures, 
could  you  never  trust  a  dog  ?  Man,  man,  the  world  has 
fair  been  cruel  if  you’ve  never  known  the  love  of  a 
dog  !  ”  Myrtle  Reed  in  “A  Spinner  in  the  Sun.” 
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tain  height,  with  no  shelter,  are  furious  indeed,  and  I 
wondered  that  the  whole  erection  had  not  been  carried 
off  bodily.  This  special  pane  was  reduced  more  to  a 
drab  hue  than  anything  else  I  could  think  of.  From 
curiosity  I  peeped  through  it,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
how  the  glorious  prospect  could  be  made  dull  and 
hideous  !  The  mountains,  forests,  and  lake  were  scarcely 
recognisable,  and  the  white  cataracts  afar  looked  like 
gutters  of  muddy  water.  I  turned  quickly  away  to 
the  yellow  window,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all, 
or,  rather,  the  least  objectionable,  for  it  gave  the  scene 
the  aspect  of  a  wonderful  sunset  on  one  of  those 


way  to  tne  Swiss 
scenery.”  “  This  way 
to  the  Alpine  Valley,” 
and  so  forth.  However, 
this  criticism  did  not 
apply  to  the  walk  1  am 
how  describing,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  were  no 
boards  or  signs.  A 
square  tower  stood 
proudly  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  was  a 
sufficient  landmark. 
When  I  oame  out  on 
the  high  little  plateau, 
I  entered  the  tower,  and 
came  into  a  coloured 
twilight.  In  each  of  the 
four  walls  there  was  a 
window  through  which 
to  contemplate  the 
scene.  But  there  was  no 
plain  glass.  One  window 
was  of  red,  another  of 
yellow,  another  of  blue, 
a  fourth  of  green,  and 
so  on. 

It  dawned  upon  me 
that  these  windows  in 
the  celebrated  little 
tower  were  intended  to 
lend  enchantment  to  the 
view  by  investing  it 
with  a  colour  not  its 
own.  So  I  dutifully  re¬ 
garded  a  red,  a  yellow, 
a  blue,  a  green  land¬ 
scape.  The  effect  was 
odd,  and  I  hardly  think 
that  Nature  was  im¬ 
proved  by  being  invested 
with  one  uniform  hue. 
One  pane  of  glass, 
originally,  as  I  imagine, 
a  pale  violet,  had  faded 
badly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time  and 
weather ;  for  the  storms 
that  attack  that  moun- 


Some  years  ago  I  was  climbing  a  wooded  height  in  a 
lovely  mountain  region.  A  lake  stretched  its  calm 
expanse  far  below  me,  guarded  by  ranges  of  hills. 
These  were  diversified  by  forest,  with  now  and  again  a 
white  torrent  speeding  to  the  lake,  its  water  “  frozen 
by  distance,”  but  still  beautiful. 

The  hill  I  was  ascending,  was  a  “  view  point.”  Some 
of  these  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the  views  are  equally 
obtainable  without  being  marked  out.  One  dislikes 
too  much  of  the  “  showman  ”  in  a  beautiful  spot,  and  I 
remember  once  being  greatly  exasperated  by  boards 
dotted  all  about  a  very  moderate  hill  range.  “  This 


THE  EVENING 
HOUR. 


From  the  painting  by 
B.  IV.  Leader ,  R.A. 
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evenings  when  the  landscape  is  bathed  and  suffused 
in  gold. 

Still,  I  left  the  tower  and  its  multicoloured  windows 
without  regret,  and,  sitting  on  a  rock  outside,  surveyed 
the  enchanting  scene  as  it  really 
was,  finding  in  the  varied  tints  of 
early  autumn  foliage — the  bracken 
turning  gold  and  brown  upon  the 
hills,  the  blue  of  the  lake  ruffled  by 
a  light  wind — all  T  could  possibly 
desire,  and  more. 

The  region  I  was  contemplating 
was  known  to  me  by  long  and 
happy  acquaintance.  Yonder  was 
the  steep  path  leading  to  an  upland 
dell  among  the  hills.  There  was 
the  famous  waterfall,  still  and  white 
among  its  trees  ;  there  was  another 
less  famous  but  lovely  cataract  to 
which  I  had  ascended.  All  the 
reaches  of  the  lake  I  knew,  and 
looked  with  delight  upon  its  islands, 
dotted  here  and  there  over  the  calm 
surface.  As  I  gazed,  I  drank  my 
fill  of  beauty. 

Then  there  came  into  my  mind 
the  thought  that  I  could  not  truly 
appreciate  this  world  of  loveliness 
below  me  without  ascending  to  a 
distance  where  I  could  see  it  all  in 
due  proportion.  For  instance,  while  wandering  along 
the  hillside  path,  I  could  not  realise  how  aspiringly  it 
wound  among  the  forest.  I  could  not  see  the  tarn 
whither  it  led,  as  I  was  traversing  it  a  few  days  ago  ; 
but  there  was  the  tarn,  lying  calm  and  still  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hillside.  I  had  failed  to  reach  it  on  the  previous 
day  because  I  had  not  known  it  was  so  near.  Now  I 
instantly  resolved  on  a  fresh  expedition,  when  I  would 
attain  it.  And  there  was  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  not  so 
distant,  after  all,  from  the  point  I  had  reached  yesterday. 
I  saw  it  all  in  its  true  proportion.  The  projecting  hill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  which  I  had  climbed,  was 
by  no  means  as  high  as  I  had  imagined  it  to  be.  In 
fact,  all  things  fell  into  their  true  relationship  by  being 
thus  contemplated  from  a  position  of  detachment. 

As  I  dreamt  idly  in  the  autumn  glow,  many  thoughts 
came  into  my  mind,  suggested  by  the  tower  and  the 
far-reaching  view. 

The  Doleful 
Traveller. 

These  were  interrupted  by  the  voices  of  a  party 
ascending  through  the  wood.  By-and-by  they  emerged. 
There  were  two  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  a  boy  of 
about  eleven,  and  an  elderly  lady  they  addressed  as 
“  aunt.”  The  younger  ones  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  view,  and  dashed  into  the  tower,  full  of  delight  and 
excitement  at  its  funny  windows.  The  aunt,  with  an 
injured  air,  sank  down  on  a  rock  beside  me. 

“  What  a  dreadfully  hot  climb  !  ”  she  observed  to  me. 
(Pedestrians  in  the  Lake  Country  do  not  stand  on  cere¬ 
mony.)  She  fanned  herself  with  her  pocket  handkerchief. 
“  Such  a  toilsome  path  !  ”  she  continued.  “  And  what  is 
there  to  see  after  all  ?  The  young  people  would  come  up, 
but  I  told  them  it  was  not  worth  our  while.” 

”  Auntie,”  shouted  the  boy,  ‘‘here’s  a  pane  of  glass 
put  in  on  purpose  for  you  !  Come  and  look  through  it. 
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”  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Philip  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  girls. 
And  fortunately  for  the  harmony  of  the  occasion, 
auntie  ”  was  not  allured  from  her  rocky  seat  to 
contemplate  a  landscape  in  drab.  She  prefered  to 
begin,  to  me,  a  violent  criticism  of 
the  weather  in  the  Lakes — ■ 

“  Always  rain,  rain,  rain  !  ” 

“  There  is  no  rain  to-day,  or 
prospect  of  any,”  I  ventured  to 
suggest.  But  tjiat  availed  little. 
I  should  also  have  liked  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  the  exquisite  beauty,  of 
some  rainy  days,  with  the  mists 
rolling  off  the  hills  and  an  ever- 
changing  vision  of  gold  and  purple, 
brown  and  green  on  the  fells,  veiled 
by  a  delicate  elusive  radiance. 

But  any  such  outburst  would 
certainly  have  been  useless,  and  I 
felt  relieved  when  the  little  party 
set  forth  again  on  the  downward 
path,  still  to  the  accompaniment 
of  fretful  words  from  the  elderly 
lady,  who  now  declared  a  wasp  was 
not  far  off. 

Women  who  Seem 
Weary  of  Life. 

What  a  strange  thing  that  the 
view  we  found  so  enchanting  should 
not  appeal  to  her,  any  more  than 
if  it  had  really  been  all  clothed  in  the  drab  hue  of  the 
faded  window  ! 

And  are  there  not  multitudes  of  women  whose  outlook 
is  as  limited  and  as  melancholy  as  if  they  surveyed 
it  through  a  drab  pane  of  glass  ! 

Downright  sorrow  one  can  recognise  and  sympa¬ 
thise  with.  The  unhappy  one  seems  to  need  com¬ 
fort.  Actual  misfortune,  bereavement,  ill-health,  call 
for  condolence.  But  how  many  women  there  are  who 
suffer  from  none  of  these  ills,  but  often  feel  weary 
of  life  ! 

When  they  were  young,  they  looked  forward  to 
marriage  as  to  something  that  would  put  everything 
right.  They  did  not  trouble  about  a  “  resource,”  about 
special  interests,  about  reading  over  much.  Domestic 
duties,  performed  in  an  unenthusiastic  way,  filled  up 
their  daily  routine  ;  these  they  would  need  when  they 
“  got  married.”  But  the  years  go  on,  and  they  do  not 
‘‘  get  married.”  Then,  perhaps,  the  care  of  an  invalid 
mother  or  father  falls  to  their  lot,  and  it  is  only  too 
obvious  that  a  “  home  of  their  own  ”  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming.  They  do  their  duty  in  a  dull  spiritless  way, 
day  by  day,  without  referring  it  to  any  ideal.  It  is  all 
just  “  keeping  up  ”  and  keeping  on.  Sometimes  a  sick 
despair  of  the  whole  thing  seizes  them,  and  they  wish 
it  were  ended. 

Do  we  not  know  such  women  ?  They  are  profoundly 
uninteresting  to  talk  to,  for  there  seems  no  colour  or 
brightness  in  their  lives  ;  they  have  nothing  to  talk 
about.  If  they  were  really  ill,  or  suffering,  one  could 
commiserate  them  and  try  to  help  them  ;  but  no  !  it 
is  all  vague,  dull,  and  formless. 

What  a  pity  it  is  to  see  such  wasted  lives — wasted, 
that  is,  except  perhaps  for  one  set  of  duties  dismally 
gone  through  ! 

Perhaps  such  women  might  be  inclined  to  quote 
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Kipling’s  lines  (if  they  knew  them,  an  unlikely  ^supposi¬ 
tion)  to  their  critic — 

\ 

The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 

Exactly  where  each  tooth  point  goes  ; 

The  butterfly  upon  the  road 

Preaches  contentment  to  that  toad.” 

10 

We  have  Wings  if  we 
would  but  Use  Them. 

And  yet  there  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  no  need 
whatever  to  be  a  toad  beneath  the  harrow  !  Like  the 
butterfly,  we  have  wings.  We  are  born  into  a  world  of 
enchanting  beauty.  If  our  lot  does  not  lie  in  the  country, 
nevertheless  we  have  the  splendour  of  the  dawn,  the 
glory  of  sunset,  the  marvels  of  the  illimitable  sky  at 
night.  We  have  the  loveliness  of  flowers,  the  coming 
of  the  spring.  In  countless  ways  Nature  is  speaking 
even  to  the  town-dweller.  We  have  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  a  great  nation ;  we  have  its  deathless  story  ; 
we  have  the  keen  interest  of  daily  happenings  that  mark 
its  onward  course.  We  are  part  of  the  human  society 
from  which  nothing  can  separate  us.  What  that  society 
is  doing  in  politics,  in  education,  in  religion,  ought  to 
be  of  keen  interest  to  us,  even  though  we  cannot  help 
much  in  the  actual  working  of  the  machine. 

We  have  the  world  of  literature,  surpassingly  rich, 
from  which  the  poorest  is  scarcely  debarred  by  lack  of 
books.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  spiritual  world. 

Our  Outlook  should  not  be  Limited 
to  our  Environment. 

Now  from  these,  surely,  our  outlook  should  not  be 
diverted,  to  rest  exclusively  on  our  environment. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  a  family  of  excellent  people, 
well  to  do,  living  in  comfort.  They  are  beset  by  the 
domestic  mania.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  surely  more 
common  in  the  north  of  England  than  in  the  south  !) 

The  tiniest  detail  of  household  management  is  a 
thing  to  worry  over.  If  a  towel  is  used  out  of  its  proper 
turn,  frenzy  prevails.  Everything  must  be  “  just  so.” 
A  pitch  of  perfection  almost  impossible  to  expect  under 
present  conditions  is  insisted  upon,  and  from  morning 
to  night  two  mistresses,  three  maids,  not  to  count  the 
young  people  and  the  master  of  the  house,  live  in  a 
condition  of  worry  because  tilings  are  not  absolutely 
faultless.  Servants  are  hard  to  get,  and  hard  to  keep. 
An  innocent  question  about  a  book  is  met  by  the  sharp 
rejoinder,  “  We  have  no  time  for  reading.”  Life  is 
strenuous  and  unutterably  dreary.  It  just  consists  in 
“  keeping  up,”  or  trying  to  keep  up,  with  no  "  looking 
before  or  after.” 

I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  good  housewifery  ! 
but  the  framework  of  the  life  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  life  itself.  People  who  live  like  this  surely  have 
a  terribly  “  drab  ”  outlook.  But  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Again,  there  are  many  who  know  the  pressure  of 
straitened  means,  and  a  round  of  uninteresting  duties. 
From  many,  many  women,  good  and  conscientious, 
hope  seems  to  have  fled,  and  they  wonder  why  they  were 
born. 


One  is  not  lacking  in  sympathy  for  such,  but  it  is 
sad  to  see  so  much  unnecessary  suffering ;  or  if  suffer¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  word,  so  much  dull 
endurance. 

I  always  think  that  one  of  the  most  uninteresting 
things  to  eat  is  a  cornflour  mould  coloured  drab  with 
chocolate  ! 

The  Importance  of 
Detachment. 

And  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  life’s  banquet  for  many  ! 

Leaving  the  chocolate  mould,  let  us  suggest  a  few 
remedies  for  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  many  really 
good  people  find  themselves. 

To  begin  with- — detachment  is  important.  As  we 
saw  in  my  preface,  one  can  view  a  scheme  of  things  far 
better  if  one  can  get  a  little  way  off  ! 

“  If  you  never  allow  yourself  to  stand,  so  to  speak,  at 
a  distance  from  the  scenes  in  which  you  habitually  move, 
to  look  at  the  things  for  which  you  spend  your  life  as 
they  appear  to  an  impartial  and  wise  spectator,  you 
will  never  realise  what  you  are  really  achieving  in 
the  world,  and  what  you  are  meanwhile  making  of 
yourself.” 

These  words,  adapted  from  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Times,  are  significant. 

Get  away,  if  you  can,  if  only  for  a  few  hours. 

“  I  cannot,”  you  respond.  I  always  notice  that  those 
whose  life  is  bound  in  dismal  routine  think  they  cannot 
get  free.  They  are  strangely  unwilling  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Habit  has  grown  upon  them  :  but  in  many 
cases  a  little  effort  would  achieve  wonders.  It  only  needs 
determination. 

"  If  I  go  out,  someone  is  sure  to  come  and  ring  at  the 
bell.” 

“  I  can’t  leave  mother.” 

And  so  forth.  Most  of  these  excuses  are  only  a  subter¬ 
fuge.  The  poor  “  drab  ”  daughter  has  lost  hope  ;  her 
outdoor  clothes  are  shabby  ;  it  is  less  “  bother  ”  to 
stay  at  home.  But  if  she  would  only  make  an  effort, 
fill  her  lungs  with  oxygen,  and  get  a  change  of  scene, 
she  and  her  mother  would  be  the  better. 

It  you  really  cannot  get  free  physically,  then  get  free 
mentally.  Think  about  something  else.  Force  your 
thoughts  to  flow  into  some  different  channel  than  the 
household  round.  Get  hold  of  a  book,  a  newspaper  ; 
do  anything  to  widen  your  outlook.  If  you  are  tending 
an  invalid,  get  something  to  talk  about  beside  symptoms 
and  diet.  It  matters  little  what,  but  do  launch  out  ! 

You  make  your  own  outlook;  do  remember  that. 
Speaking  generally  there  are  three  worlds  apart  from  the 
world  of  Nature,  into  which  you  ought  to  turn  your  gaze. 
No  apathy  or  prepossession  with  trifles  is  any  excuse. 
They  are  :  the  world  of  art  and  literature  ;  the  world 
of  humanity  ;  the  world  of  religion. 

How  is  it  to  be  done,  when  the  dull  daily  To 
routine  absorbs  all  my  time  and  energy  ?  you 
ruefully  ask.  And  the  consideration  of  some  t;n. 
ways  and  means  shall  come  into  another  ued. 
chapter. 
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Ms  Dw@llimga 

Plants  have  a  way  of 
coming  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  provided. 

On  a  broad  -  margined 
lane  last  spring,  car¬ 
peted  for  two  miles  or 
more  with  the  lesser  celandine  in  crowded  profusion,  I 
found  a  solitary  clump  of  three  coltsfoot  flowers.  They 
were  growing  on  a  bare  circular  grassless  patch,  cinder 
covered,  the  former  scene  of  some  gipsy  wayfarers’  way- 
side  fire.  That  was  the  only  spot  in  the  lane  where 
coltsfoot  conditions  were  provided,  and  there  only  had 
the  flower  come.  A  little  later  I  found  another  soli¬ 
tary  clump  of  coltsfoot  on  a  waste  bank.  A  miniature 
landslide  had  formed  a  small  crater,  and  there,  in  the 
grassless  and  graceless  place,  the  coltsfoot  was  in  bloom, 
doing  its  best  to  redeem  the  waste. 

It  looks  as  though  the  coltsfoot  knows  the  sort  of 
location  it  needs.  It  does  not  want  a  fertile  meadow 
or  a  favoured  hedgeside..  It  prefers  unproductive  soil. 
A  forlorn  hope  is  its  chosen  location — a  rubbish  heap, 
a  spoil  bank,  the  cinders  on  a  railway  bank.  Where 
those  conditions  are  provided  it  comes. 

We  owe  much  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  country¬ 
side  to  these  insistent  and  characteristic  choices  of 
plants.  The  flora  changes  with  the  location.  In  the 
same  district  differing  conditions  will  have  different 
flower  clans. 

A  sloping  meadow  I  know,  the  lower  corner  of  which 
is  marshy  ground,  and  there  in  that  one  corner  come 
year  by  year  marsh  marigolds  in  lovely  profusion. 
Some  distance  away,  on  the  limestone  walls  about  the 
limestone  quarries,  the  beautiful  and  somewhat  rare 
Erinus  alpinus  is  found.  Foxgloves,  ragged  robin, 
wild  thyme,  rock  rose,  bluebell,  have  all  their  chosen 
and  suitable  haunts.  Where  the  conditions  are  not 
suitable  they  will  not  be  found.  That  is  one  of  the  far- 
reaching  laws  of  plant  life  that  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  even  in  gardens.  For  certain  plants  you  must 
have  certain  conditions.  Plants  are  not  to  be  coerced 
or  dragooned  into  blooming  in  unsuitable  places.  Often 
in  gardens  and  homes,  and  in  other  places,  many  a  failure 
and  disappointment  would  be  avoided  were  this  simple 
law  about  the  conditions  borne  in  mind. 

Frank  Garth. 

1£fa@  f§@gtg  ©S 

4S m  Sea. 

It  whispers  in  its  singing,  for  it  is  the  dawn  of  day, 
The  strife  that  life  is  bringing  seems  so  very  far  away. 
The  cloudland  and  the  cliffland  and  the  little  village- 
quay, 

Awaken  to  the  peace-notes  of  the  singing  of  the  sea. 

Awaken- —  and  the 
cloudlets  clad  them¬ 
selves  in  filmy 
dress 

Of  rosy  misty  raiment 
’neatk  the  golden 
sun’s  caress. 


The  clifflands  stand  out 
bravely  in  their  mas¬ 
sive  panoply, 

And  one  and  all  they 
listen  to  the  singing 
of  the  sea. 


The  fishing  -  boats  go 
sailing  down  the  shining  sunrise  track  : 

The  fishing-boats  go  sailing — and  the  fishing  boats  come 
back. 

But  throbbing,  throbbing,  *throbbing,  with  its  pulse  of 
mystery, 

Goes  on  the  ceaseless  rythym  of  the  singing  of  the  sea. 

And  you  and  I  may  listen,  from  the  dawning  till  the 
night, 

In  times  of  loss  and  sorrow,  and  in  times  of  joy,  delight  ; 
But  never  can  we  answer  all  it  tells  to  you  and  me, 
It  holds  so  many  secrets  does  the  singing  of  the  sea. 

Lillian  Gard. 

Eafttl®  TMn§& 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  why  a  brook  is  so  fascinating ; 
just  a  little  running  water  between  two  banks  of  earth, 
with  an  old  willow  tree  here  and  there. 

Is  it  the  water  rippling  along,  in  some  places  only  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  or  the  spring  bubbling  through  the 
bed  beautifully  clear,  showing  exquisite  rays  of  colours 
in  the  gleam  of  the  sun,  lovely  curves,  and  miniature 
waterfalls,  and  a  gurgling,  flowing  sound  till  we  know 
that  Tennyson  was  obliged  to  write  his  verses  of  beauty 
about  the  brook,  and  his  brook  in  Lincolnshire  is  not 
so  pretty  as  our  little  brook,  although  its  lovely  charm 
entered  into  his  soul,  making  him  utter  words  of  genius, 
which  will  live  in  our  hearts  when  many  verses  of 
majestic  themes  have  departed  from  us. 

The  brook  was  perfectly  lovely  yesterday.  In  one 
place  it  widens  out  between  willow  trees  and  banks  of 
brown  and  golden  sand,  fine  and  lovely  to  touch,  warm 
where  it  has  caught  the  sun,  and  round  the  bend,  bul¬ 
rushes  in  green  array  hiding  the  little  moorhens  from  us. 
The  bed  in  this  shallow  place  is  covered  with  wdiite, 
brown,  and  black  pebbles — a  perfect  show  of  them, 
washed  round  and  smooth  under  their  magnificent 
moving  glass  case,  and  here  and  there  little  sticklebacks 
and  redbreasts  dart  quickly  and  rush  miles  away. 
There  is  no  hard  glass  on  which  to  knock  their  heads 
impede  their  progress  and  break  their  spirit,  but  a 
delightful  long  path  of  water  into  the  great  river,  and 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  rushes  and  water-weeds  of 
vivid  green,  little  logs  of  wood,  big  stones  and  pieces  of 
rock,  and  all  kinds  of  hiding-places  which  please  the 
little  animals  of  the  water,  and  we  know  that  their  little 
darts  and  dashes  show  their  enjoyment.  The  willow 

trees,  looking  at  them¬ 
selves  in.  the  water,  are 
very  wonderful. 

The  trunks  are  so 
thick  and  gaunt  and 
decayed,  pieces  of  which 
can  be  easily  pulled  off 
by  the  hand,  without 


Drawn  by  C.  J.  Vine. 
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injury  to  the  tree.  It  is  marvellous  to  see  the  green 
and  feathery  tops,  which  farmers  cut  off  when  well 
grown  for  fencing  purposes,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will 
grow  again  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Four  years  ago  we  topped  some  of  our  willow  trees 
and  strengthened  the  stackyard  fence  with  them,  and 
five  of  the  willow  poles  have  grown  into  beautiful 
trees  ;  and  I  see  they  had  to  lop  the  branches  of  one  of 
them  to  make  room  for  the  straw  to  be  stacked  when 
the  threshing  machine  came.  A  willow  pole  grows  very 
quickly,  soon  showing  green  shoots. 

The  hedges  of  long  lengths,  the  hills  o’ertopped 
by  woods  of  shades  which  this  “  season  of  mists  and 
mellow  fruitfulness  ”  brings  in  its  train,  the  growing 
animals,  which  will  soon  require  to  be  fed  with  the 
dried  flowers  of  June  and  July  to  help  them  bear  the 
winter,  the  jewelled  furrows  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  air,  are  the  little  things  which  help 
to  bring  peace  to  our  minds. 

M.  H.  Hill. 

^F2©l®$g  laa 
th®  ©rasa. 

He  made  them  blue  and  frail  and  cool, 

And  curved  their  stems  with  fingers  light. 

Then,  lingering,  set  a  tender  flush 
Of  purple  on  the  white. 

He  hid  their  beauty  in  the  grass, 

He  would  not  let  them  stately  grow, 

He  bade  earth  fold  them  to  her  breast 
Because  she  loved  them  so. 

But  oh,  their  scent  is  everywhere  ! 

Lord,  so  be  ours  when  Thou  dost  pass. 

And  leave  sweet  touches  on  our  hearts 
Like  violets  in  the  grass. 

Doris  Canham. 
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Oh,  give  me  the  soft  green  turf, 

The  glorious  turf  of  the  Downs  ; 

Oh,  give  me  the  wide  expanse 
Of  the  garden  that  nobody  owns. 

Oh,  give  me  the  dash  of  the  sea, 

The  suck  of  the  waves  below  ; 

Oh,  give  me  the  briny  smack 
Of  the  winds  that  blow. 

Oh,  give  me  the  flash  of  wings 
And  the  circling  sea-birds’  cry  ; 

Oh,  give  me  the  gleam  of  sails 
Going  idly  by. 

Oh,  let  me  run  on  the  Downs 

With  a  stiff  breeze  stinging  my  face  ; 

Oh,  let  me  live  with  the  wild  things. 
And  fling  my  soul  into  space. 

K.  Barnes. 


It’s  a  beautiful  place — this  world  ! 

With  its  glorious  skies  of  blue  ; 

With  its  sunshine  bright  and  its  star-swept  night. 
Its  neighbourly  hearts  and  true. 

It’s  a  wonderful  spot — this  earth  ! 

With  its  roses  and  thrushes  and  trees  ; 
Whenever  we  stumble  and  set  up  a  grumble 
We  seem  to  forget  all  these. 

We’re,  oh,  so  ready  to  frown 

When  shadows  and  clouds  are  rife, 

’Twere  better  to  raise  an  anthem  of  praise 
To  God  for  the  beauty  in  life. 

Ian  Drag. 


And  as  I  looked  on  Painswick,  with 
its  grey  stone  graceful  spire, 

I  wondered,  do  the  harvesters  and 
horses  ever  tire 

Of  wearing  their  dull  garment  of 
peaceful  changeless  hues, 

While  others  wear  the  brighter 
shades  of  royal  red  and 
blue  ? 

I  wondered  which  ’twere  best  to 
choose 

For  me  to  wear — and  you  ! 

Michael  James. 


Cora.  • 

Silent,  I  stood  upon  the  hill’s  green  edge. 

This  dull  September  morn, 

And,  listening  to  the  harvesters 
who  reaped  the  Cotswold 
corn, 

1  thought  of  Life, 

Which  seemed  to  be  a  garment  to 
be  worn  ; 

A  cloak  of  shades  which  vary  like 
the  trees 

And  sheaves  of  corn. 


lL@w®  at  Iwatlte 

Slowly  the  weary  sheep  pass  o’er 
the  wold, 

Somewhere  awaits  them  the  peace 
of  the  fold  ; 

And  as  the  evening  spreads  dark 
o’er  the  plain, 

So  draws  my  soul  to  your  own 
once  again. 

My  heart’s  a  little  sheep  crossing 
the  wold. 

You  are  its  shepherd  and  love  is 
its  fold. 

Ever  the  sunset  brings  comfort 
and  sleep, 

Home  for  the  shepherd  and  rest 
for  the  sheep, 

And  in  the  dusk,  when  the  long 
day  is  o’er, 

Ever  I  feel  you  beside  me  once 
more. 

Sorrow  is  passing  and  absence  is 
vain 

When  your  gracious  presence  is 
with  me  again. 

Dorothy  Dickinson. 
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By  GRACE  S» 


XVII. 

“  They’re  awfully  nice  people,  but  they 
must  be  pretty  poor,”  said  Mrs.  Tracy 
Rowe.  She  stood  in  the  centre  of  Rusty’s 
room,  looking  about  her  in  the  lamplight. 
She  spoke  in  almost  a  whisper. 

"  Poor  ?  ”  Her  husband’s  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  hers,  which  seemed  to  be  scan¬ 
ning  everything.  The  only  thing  he  had 
thought  about  the  room,  as  he  came  into 
it,  was  that  it  looked  pleasant  and  home¬ 
like,  as  did  everything  else  about  the 
house  that  he  had  seen.  "  Why,  this 
place  isn’t  much  like  ours,  of  course  ; 
but  I  shouldn’t  call  it  poor.  This  room 
reminds  me  of  my  old  room  at  home.  I 
like  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  like  it  too,”  Mrs.  Rowe 
hastened  to  explain.  “  It’s  just  that 
things  are  plain  and  kind  of  shabby — 
nothing  with  any  style  to  it.  I  don’t 
suppose  they  can  afford  it.” 

"  Why,  this  is  country,  Bessie.  Small 
town,  anyway.  You  don’t  expgct  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  in  a  place  like 
this — don’t  want  it,  I’ll  say.  This  takes 
me  back  to  my  boyhood — rag  rugs  and 
four-poster  bed,  and — say,  look  at  that 
little  washstand  !  Why,  that’s  exactly 
like  the  one  in  my  mother’s  room,  where 
my  mother  used  to  drag  me  to  wash  me 
behind  the  ears  !  ” 

He  went  over  to  it,  chuckling  with 
delight.  Rusty  had  filled  the  blue-and- 
white  ewer  to  the  brim — it  stood  inside 
the  bowl.  On  the  stand  were  a  soap- 
dish  to  match  the  blue  and  white,  and  a 
small  white  pitcher — the  original  one 
of  the  set  had  been  broken  years  ago. 
The  rack  above  was  filled  with  snowy 
towels  of  all  sorts,  no  two  alike.  Mrs. 
Rowe  noted  the  fact  immediately.  She 
prided  herself  on  her  guest  towels — 
heavily  embroidered  in  colours,  with  the 
letter  "  R  ”  on  them  all.  It  wasn’t 
that  she  was  critical  ;  she  was  only  sorry 
for  the  poverty  these  details  seemed  to 
her  to  denote.  She  had  known  rag  rugs 
and  wooden  washstands  herself,  and  had 
hated  them.  It  had  been  wonderful 
to  her  to  marry  a  man  who  in  ten  years 
after  their  marriage  had  become  so 
prosperous  that  he  could  give  her  velvet 
rugs  and  tiled  bath-rooms.  ITewas  proud 
of  being  able  to  give  them  to  her,  and  to 
permit  her  to  furnish  their  home  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  taste.  He  had  thought  he 
liked  that  home  too,  but  somehow  this 
fresh-smelling  country  bed-room,  with 
its  blue-and-white  woven  bed-spread — 
which  also  was  like  one  in  his  mother’s 
room — and  its  blue-denim  cushioned, 
high-backed  rocking-chair  by  thewindow, 
attracted  him  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  its 
home-likeness. 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  filled  the  bowl 


A  Serial  Mmml 

and  washed  his  hands  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  using  the  articles  on  the 
stand,  in  spite  of  his  wife’s  remonstrance. 

‘‘For  goodness’  sake,  Tracy,  what  are 
you  washing  now  for,  just  as  you’re 
going  to  bed  ?  Soiling  a  towel  for 
nothing,  when  they  have  to  wash  their 
own,  most  likely  !  ” 

“  I  guess  they  wouldn’t  have  put  so 
many  here  if  they  hadn’t  expected  us 
to  use  ’em,”  he  retorted,  and  smelled 
enjoyingly  at  his  clean  hands  as  he 
always  liked  to  do.  Tracy  Rowe  was 
fond  of  soap  and  water,  and  looked  it. 
His  wife  didn’t  quite  look  it.  He  had 
noticed  several  times  during  the  evening 
how1  her  grey  hair  straggled  just ’above 
the  back  of  her  neck,  in  contrast  to  the 
ordered  trimriess  of  the  other  women’s 
heads.  But  she  was  a  good  woman, 
Bessie  was — he  knew  that  ;  and  she  was 
clean,  if  she  didn’t  always  look  it.  Just 
a  little  careless,  that  was  all.  Well, 
never  mind. 

"  They’re  nice  people,”  Mrs.  Rowe 
repeated  in  her  whisper,  as  she  began 
to  undress,  laying  her  necklace,  her 
breastpin,  her  watch  and  her  bracelet 
upon  the  ruffled  muslin  cover  of  the 
high-topped  bureau  which  in  her  mind 
she  designated  as  a  "  funny  old-fashioned 
dresser.”  She  opened  her  hand-bag 
and  took  out  many  other  articles  of  the 
toilet,  until  her  bureau  top  was  well 
covered.  "  They  seemed  to  like  the 
things  we  brought,  didn’t  they  ?  ” 

“  I  guess  they  did.  You  couldn’t  tell 
— people  like  them 
— they’d  be  polite, 
anyway.  Dr. 

Burns  liked  his 
cigars — you  bet 
those  were  good 
cigars.  He  made 
one  last  a  long 
time,  the  way  a 
smoker  does  when 
he  hates  to  get  to 
the  end  and  thinks 
he’d  better  not 
have  another.” 

Felie  liked  his 
d  r  e  s  s  i  n  g-gown — I 
should  think  he 
would  !  Do  you 
really  think  he 
looks  better, 

Tracy  ?  ” 

“  Better  ?  Of 
course  he  looks 
better.  Why,  I 
should  say  he 
weighs  a  good  ten 
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pounds  more  than  he  did  when  he  left 
home.” 

“  But  he  acts  just  about  as  down¬ 
hearted  as  ever,  don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Nonsense,  Bessie.  It  just  seemed  so 
to  you  because  all  the  rest  of  ’em  were 
so  bright  and  lively.  That  little  Rusty 
■ — she’s  a  case  !  She  took  my  eye.  I 
liked  her*  better  than  the  tall  girl  that 
they  said  was  visiting  ’em — forget  her 
name.  Those  boys  are  nice  fellows — and 
keen  !  I’d  like  to  see  Felix  answer  .up 
the  way  they  do.” 

“  Tracy  !  They’re  well  and  he’s  ill  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  should  think  he’d  get  well, 
living  with  people  like  that.” 

“  The  young  folks  aren’t  here  all  the 
time — they’re  just  home  for  the  holidays. 
The  rest  of  the  time  it’s  just  the  father 
and  mother  and  that  deaf  old  man. 

‘‘Well,  they  ought  to  be  good  company. 
That  Mrs.  Redfield — she’s  a  wonderful 
woman,  Bessie.  I  liked  her  best  of  all. 
She  knows  something.  And  the  doctor’s 
wife — jiminy  crickets  ! — she’s  pretty  nice 
to  look  at.  I  didn’t  get  to  talk  to  her 
much.  She  seemed  to  spend  all  her 
time  on  you.” 

"Oh,  of  course  you  admired  the  women! 
Men  always  notice  them  more  than  they 
do  other  men.” 

This  was  a  note  which  Tracy  Rowe 
knew  must  not  be  struck.  He  came  up 
behind  his  wife  as  she  stood  at  the  bureau 
looking  into  the  mirror.  His  ruddy  face 
showed  over  her  thin  shoulder,  his  clear 
blue  eyes  looked  into  her  clouded  brown 
ones.  Bessie  Rowe  had  been  a  pretty 
girl  when  he  married  her  ;  he  had  often 
said  to  himself  that  if  she  hadn’t  worried 
so  much  about 
everything  under 
the  sun  she  would 
still  be  a  pretty 
woman.  There 
were  lines  between 
her  eyebrows,  lines 
about  her  mouth, 
which  had  a  de¬ 
spondent  expres¬ 
sion  except  when 
she  smiled  —  lines 
beginning  to  show 
under  her  chin. 

‘‘  I  noticed  you, 
too,”  he  said.  “  I 
thought  you  looked 
fine  in  that  dress 
you’ve  got  on.  It’s 
a  nicer  one  than 
Mrs.  Redfield’s. 
I  ” — he  hesitated — 
I  don’t  know’s 
you  could  do  your 
hair  any  different, 
but  I  thought 
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“  WHAT  IS  IT  ABOUT  THESE  PEOPLE  THAT 
MAKES  THEM  SO  INTERESTING?” 


maybe  if  you  did 
not  friz  it  quite 

so  much - ” 

“Tracy  Rowe! 

Friz  it  !  Why, 
everybody  has 
their  hair  waved 
these  days. 

Those  women 
both  had  lots 
of  hair — they 
could  do  it 
plainer.  Mine’s 
come  out  so, 
with  my  ill- 
health  and  all,  I 
have  to  curl  it 
to  make  more  of 
it.  I  don’t  say 
I  wouldn’t  like 
to  look  like  that 
Mrs.  Burns  ; 
but  everybody 
can’t  look  like 
that,  Tracy. 

Y  ou - ’  ’ 

“Now,  see 
here,  little 
woman,  see 
here  !  ”  Tracy 
patted  her 
shoulder.  “  I 
don’t  want  you 
any  different 
from  what  you 
are.  I  picked 
you  out,  and  I 
stay  by  my 
choice.  Say,  did 
you  notice  that 
deaf  old  man  ? 

He  couldn’t 
hear  much  of 
what  we  said, 
but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  keep 
his  eyes  on 
everybody.  I’ll 
bet  a  lot  of 
thinkin’  goes  on 
in  the  back  of 
his  head.  And 
the  blind  one — 
say,  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  didn’t 
you  ?  Think  of 
it!  There’s 
trouble  for  you. 

I  should  fancy, 
when  Felix  looks 
at  him,  he’d 
think  his  own  troubles  weren’t  much.” 

Her  thoughts  were  centred  entirely  on 
her  son. 

“  He’s  a  middle-aged  man — it  don’t 
matter  so  much  for  him.  Felix  ought 
to  be  like  that  Nick — just  full  of  life. 
I  didn’t  see  much  pass  between  those 
boys  and  Felix.  I  don’t  believe  he 
gets  along  very  well  with  them.” 

"  Oh,  well,  they’re  younger  than  he 


is.  You  must  remember,  Bessie,  Felix 
is  getting  along  towards  thirty ;  it’s 
time  he  sobered  down.” 

“  Sobered  down  !  I  should  think  he 
was  sobered  down.  Why,  that  blind 
man  smiled  more  than  Felie  did.  Felie 
hardly  smiled  at  all.” 

“  Well,  Bessie  ” — Tracy  Rowe  moved 
away,  hanging  his  coat  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  sitting  down  to  unlace 
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his  shoes  —  "if 
you’re  bound  to 
look  on  the  dark 
side  of  things, 
even  when  we’ve 
got  here  and 
found  how  nice 
Felix  is  fixed 
and  what  a  good 
chance  he  has 

to  get  well - ” 

Hardly  listen- 
ing,  Bessie 
looked  about 
her.  She  walked 
over  to  one  of 
t'he  windows, 
raised  the  shade, 
and  gazed  out 
into  the  night. 
Then  her  atten¬ 
tion  fell  upon 
the  window 
frame,  upon 
which  her  hand 
rested.  It  was 
old  and  loose  in 
its  joints,  and 
the  cold  wind 
came  through  ; 
but  this  was  not 
the  worst.  By 
the  sign  of  a 
little  iron  pin 
which  stuck  out 
at  the  side  of 
the  sash,  she  saw 
that  the  win¬ 
dow,  if  raised, 
could  be  held  in 
place  only  by 
the  use  of  this 
pin,  attached  to 
a  spring.  Any¬ 
thing  more  in¬ 
dicative  of  old- 
time  discomfort 
could  hardly 
have  met  her 
eye. 

"  Just  look 
at  this,  Tracy,” 
she  whispered. 
He  came  over  to 
her.  “This 
house  is  so  old 
they  have  to 
keep  the  win¬ 
dows  up  with 
these  things — I 
haven’t  seen  one 
since  I  was  a  child.  I  don’t  see  how 
Felie  can  be  comfortable  in  such  a  place, 
used  to  modern  improvements  the  way 
he  is.” 

But  Tracy  Rowe  was  silently  laughing 
and  fingering  the  iron  catch  with  delighted 
interest. 

“  Just  like  they  were  in  my  old  home,” 
he  whispered  back.  “  I’d  like  to  stay 
here  a  month  !  ” 
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Staying  a  month,  or  even  two  days, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Next  morning 
with  his  breakfast  Tracy  Rowe  received 
a  telegram  from  the  home  office.  One 
of  those  big  business  deals  with 
which  his  life  was  for  ever 
concerned  made  his  immediate 
presence  necessary.  With  a 
sigh  he  packed  his  bag.  But 
before  he  and  his  wife  went 
he  had  a,  short  talk  with  Marcia 
Redfield.  With  his  shrewd 
insight  he  had  recognised  that 
not  even  Felix’s  doctor  knew 
quite  as  much  about  him  as 
did  she,  who  saw  him  every 
day. 

-  "  It  looks  to  me,”  he  said 
to  her,  thinking  again,  as  he 
sat  before  her,  what  a  lucky 
fellow  his  boy  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  under  The  same 
roof  with  her,  as  if  my  son 
is  a  lot  better.  But  there’s 
something  queer  about  him 
even  yet.  I  don’t  know’s  I  get 
the  right  slant  on  him,  but  he  acts  to 
me— -has  all  along — as  if  he’s  got  some- 
thin'g-'on  his  mind.  I  don’t  know  what 
it  could  be,  unless  it’s  kind  of  unpleasant 
recollections  of  what  he  saw  over  there 
irj,  war-time.  -  But  it  seems  as  if  they 
ought  to  fade  out  by  this  time.  I  wish  ” 
—he  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  she  saw 
how  much  this  son  of  his  was  to  him — - 
”  you’d  tell  me  exactly  how  you  feel 
about  him.  You  can  speak  out  to  me. 
I’m  used  ” — he  straightened  his  broad 
shoulders  ;as  if  to  brace  himself — “  to 
bearing,  up  under  most  any  kind  of 
thing.”  >  r. 

Marcia  answered  him  at  once,  and  in 
her  direct  friendly  way,  which  from  his 
first  seeing  her  had  called  out  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  her. 

-  “T  don’t  think  there’s  anything  for 

you  to  bear  -  up  under  just  now,  Mr. 
Rowe,’’  she  said,  “  though  I  know  you 
could  do  it  if  there  were.  And  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  honestly  that  I  think 
you  may  be  right  about  there  being 
something  on  your  son’s  mind.  His 
peculiar  indifference  to  everything 
around  him,  his  listlessness,  his  silence, 
have  all  given  me  that  impression.  If 
there  is,  we  can  only  wait  and  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  we  can  help 
him.  The- thing  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
him  here  is  to  establish  his  confidence 
in  us,  and  his  liking  for  us,  so  that  if 
what  he  needs  is  to  get  this  burden — if 
there  is  a  burden  of  some  sort — off 
his  mind,  he  Will  come  to  that  point 
naturally.  I  have  this  conviction 
about  your  son,  that — as  Father  Red- 
field  says— there’s  a  real  man  behind 
this  graven  image  of  one,  and  some 
day  he’ll  come  to  life.  When  he 
does - ” 

“  When  he  does,”  said  the  father  of  the 
image,  a  slight  vibration  in  his  voice 


which  spoke  of  strong  feeling,  “  I’ll 
throw  up  my  hat  so  high  it’ll  catch  on 
the  nearest  telegraph  pole  and  interrupt 
the  messages.” 


XVIII. 

”  What  is  it  about  these  people  that 
makes  them  so  interesting  ?  ” 

Lena  Brainard  asked  the  question  of 
Felix  Rowe.  The  winter  holiday  was 
almost  over,  and  the  two  had  had  more 
to  do  with  each  other  than  Felix  had  had 
with  any  member  of  the  Redfield  house¬ 
hold.  This  was  mostly  because  of  Lena 
herself,  who  was  accustomed  to  carry 
with  her  any  man  in  whom  she  became 
interested,  because  she  knew  how  to  do 
it.  Felix,  as  usual  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  had  found  it  easier  to 
yield  to  Lena’s  suggestions  of  walks  and 
talks  than  to  oppose  them.  Lena  felt 
herself  more  than  justified  in  taking 
.Felix  Out  every  day,  because  she  had 
been  told  that  exercise  in  the  open  air 
was  what  he  needed.  To  say  that  she 
enjoyed  these  contacts  with  the  “  Prince 
of  Denmark,”  as  she  gaily  designated 
him  to  Rusty — and  even  to  himself, 
when  he  seemed  more  than  usually 
sombre — was  putting  it  mildly. 

“  Are  they  interesting  ?  ”  Felix  put 
the  counter-question.  The  pair  were 
walking  at  a  mild  pace  out  of  the  village 
upon  the  state  highway. 

“  Don’t  you  think  they  are  ?  Of 
course,  as  we’ve  said  before,  they’re 
unsophisticated  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidences  of  education  and  real  culture. 
They’re  essentially  small-town  people, 
nice  as  they  are.  But  they  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  I  know  you  think  so  top. 
Just  why  are  they  ?.” 

“  You  tell  me.  I’m  not  up  to  thinking 
it  out.  I’ll  admit  they’re  the  sort  of 
family  one  doesn’t  expect  to  find  in 
such  a  place.  I  haven’t  spent  any  time 
analysing  them.” 

“  Of  course  you  have — if  you’ve  only 
done  it  subconsciously.  I  was  so 
interested  in  Rusty  at  college  I  begged 
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the  invitation  to  come  home  with  her. 
There’s  something  about  her  amazing 
energy  and  her  quick-as-lightning  in¬ 
tuitions  that  attracts  a  languid  person 
like  me  immensely.  I  admire 
her  so  —  and  envy  her  so  ! 
Nothing  seems  too  difficult  for 
her  to  undertake.  It  seemed 
to  me  if  I  could  see  her  home 
I  might  get  at  the  source  of 
her  vitality.  I’m  not  sure  that 
she  understands  people  like  me 
at  all,  in  spite  of  her  clever¬ 
ness.  She  hasn’t  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  lack  of  energy — 
I’m  positive  of  that.  The  idea 
of  breakfast  in  bed,  unless  one 
were  actually  ill,  would  posi¬ 
tively  shock  her.  Whereas  I 
— why,  I  was  brought  up  on 
having  breakfast  in  bed  !  And 
you —  I’m  sure  ” — she  looked 
smilingly  at  Felix,  pacing 
slowly  beside  her,  his  hands 
in  his  overcoat  pockets  and 
his  soft  hat  drawn  well  down 
over  his  brow  to  keep  the  sun  out  of 
his  eyes — “  would  have  it  every  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  world  if  you  weren’t  too 
kind  to  put  these  busy  people  to  the 
trouble.” 

Felix  nodded  grimly. 

“  I  not  only  would  have  it  in  Dea, 
but  having  had  it,  I’d  stay  there.  I’m 
as  poor  a  stick  as  that.” 

Lena’s  glance  was  very  sympathetic. 

“  Of  course,  you  would,  you  tired 
dear — but  not  because  you’re  a  poor 
stick.  You’ve  been  very  ill,  and  your 
recovery  is  slow.  I  wish — I  wonder  if 
you’ll  mind,  Mr.  Rowe,  if  I  tell  you  that 
I  feel  I  do  understand  about  that  better 
than  most  people  who  come  in.  contact 
with  you — and — I’m  so — so  sorry  !  ” 

“  That’s  very  good  of  you,”  Felix 
replied.  Not  much  of  an  answer  ! 

She  was  feeling  her  way  carefully. 
Impossible  to  know  just  how  far  she 
could  go  in  trying  to  gain  his  interest. 
The  more  difficult  he  was  to  know,  the 
more  he  attracted  her.  He  possessed 
what  she  considered,  in  spite  of  the 
gaunt  cheek  it  showed,  a  most  well-cut 
profile,  and  each  time  she  looked  at  it 
she  became  more  enamoured  of  it.  The 
dark  eyes,  so  encircled  still  by  shadows, 
irresistibly  fascinated  her.  Sentiment 
was  powerful  with  Lena  Brainard.  And 
now,  after  many  affairs  of  her  susceptible 
heart,  she  was  finding  herself  all  but 
infatuated  with  this  invalid  who  seemed 
to,  have  nothing  to  give  any  woman 
beyond  the  right  to  nurse  him  and  strive 
to  please  him. 

.  Felix  himself  was  but  slightly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Lena.  She  was  a  charming  girl, 
arid  he  recognised  her  absorption  in  him. 
In  so  far  as  this  filled  up  a  number  of 
otherwise  empty  hours  he  welcomed  it  ; 
but  he  wouldn’t  turn  his  hand  over  to 
keep  it.  Queer,  too,  he  admitted  to 


himself,  for  Lena  was  an  extremely 
attractive  girl.  The  trouble  was,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  that  he  knew  her  type  too  well. 

Swinging  along  towards  them,  down 
the  road,  now  appeared  two  figures,  one 
of  which  Lena  recognised  at  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  That  was  Rusty,  by  her  grey  coat, 
her  black  hat,  and  a  certain  peculiar 
marching  way  of  walking,  as  if  she  were 
advancing  to  the  inspiring  music  of  an 
invisible  band — a  difficult  step  to  keep 
up  with  for  Lena,  even  though  she  was 
half  a  head  taller  than  Rusty.  Evidently 
not  difficult  for  the  long  legs  of  the  man 
beside  her,  who  kept 
pace  with  ease,  though 
not  attempting  to  match 
the  shorter  step  of  the 
slim  little  figure  which 
reached  hardly  above  his 
shoulder. 

“  Here  comes  Rusty 
now,”  Lena  announced. 

“  See  her  rush— that’s 
what  she’s  always  doing. 

That’s  not  Nick  or  Jerry 
beside  her — they’re  not 
as  tall  as  that.  What  a 
pair  of  tongs  he  is  !  They 
both  walk  as  if  they  were 
going  to  a  fire.” 

The  pair  came  nearer 
with  rapidity.  Both 
Felix  and  Lena  were 
scanning  them  closely  as 
they  approached,  for 
they  were  absorbed  in 
talk,  noting  nothing  of 
their  surroundings.  The 
man’s  long  arms  waved 
like  flails  with  a  sudden 
gesture,  in  reply  to 
which  Rusty’s  gloved  fist 
beat  into  her  palm  the 
emphasis  of  her  words. 

Suddenly  Rusty 
glanced  ahead  and  saw 
the  two  others.  She 
cut  herself  short,  mur¬ 
mured  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  the  next  instant 
the  four  people  were 
face  to  face.  Rusty 
stopped — everybody 
stopped — and  she  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Carter. 

"  Mr.  Carter  is  the 
editor  of  our  village 
newspaper,”  Rusty  said. 

“  Fine  to  be  able  to 
do  your  editing  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Carter,”  Felix 
drawled. 

“  Great !  It’s  the  only 
way  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  into  it,”  Rusty’s 
lanky  friend  responded. 

"  Oh,  do  you  have  an 
Eastville  daily  ?  ”  Lena 
inquired.  "  I  haven’t 
seen  it,  I’m  afraid.” 


“  It  doesn’t  exist — as  yet,”  Carter 
admitted . 

But  it  will  some  day,”  Rusty 
declared,  and  used  that  same  gesture  of 
beating  a  fist  into  a  palm,  which  was  a 
favourite  one  with  her  in  moments  of 
eloquence.  “  Meanwhile — the  weekly 
isn’t  w-e-a-k-l-y,  it’s  robust.  It  suffered 
a  long  period  of  exhaustion  before  the 
present  editor  put  a  new  seat  in  the  old 
swivel  chair  and  sat  down  at  the  battered 
old  desk.  But  now  it’s  very  much 
alive  and  to  be  reckoned  with.  We’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it  some  time.  I 


believe  Mr.  Carter  has  to  be  getting  back 
to  that  desk.” 

The  two  pairs  of  people  moved  on 
in  opposite  directions.  When  they  were 
out  of  hearing  distance  one  pair  jumped 
back  into  the  discussion  they  had  been 
holding  without  a  word  of  comment 
upon  the  two  they  had  just  encountered. 
As  for  the  other  pair - 

”  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  plain  man  ?  ” 
Lena  queried.  “  But  he  looked  bright 
enough  to  be  the  editor  of  anything." 

“  A  plain  face  with  a  bright  eye  in  it 
is  the  first  desideratum  in  an  editor," 


‘  JEALOUS,  NICKY  ! 
SHE  SAID, 
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Felix  responded.  “  I  never  knew  a 
pretty  man  to  have  brains  enough  to 
run  any  kind  of  paper.  The  one  we’ve 
just  met  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
qualify.” 

He  didn’t  know  that  there  was  a  note 
of  envy  in  his  voice.  This  village  editor 
was  the  first  man  he  had  met  since  he 
came  to  Eastville  the  look  in  whose  face 
had  stirred  within  him  something  that 
had  long  lain  dormant.  A  man  who 
looked  as  if  he  were  doing  something  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  doing  it  with  all  his 
might. 

XIX. 

“  Mother,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  I  don’t  get  a  chance 
often,  with  this  mob  around.” 

Marcia  Redfield’s  elder  son,  Nicholas, 
sat  down  determinedly  astride  a  chair  in 
her  kitchen,  and  eyed  her  over  his  folded 
arms  resting  upon  the  chair  back. 
Mrs.  Redfield,  paring  apples  with  a  quick 
skilful  slipping  of  her  sharp  little  knife 
under  their  skins,  looked  over  at  him, 
smiling. 

"  All  right,  Nicky.  Come  out  with  it. 
Am  I  not  behaving  properly  ?  ” 

“  Only  too  properly.  You’re  getting 
the  big  end  of  the  duty  proposition.  To 
come  out  with  it,  as  you  so  cordially 
invite  me,  I  don’t  like  this  taking  in  a 
winter  boarder  of  the  sit-on-his-thumbs 
order.  If  this  Rowe  was  any  good  at  all 
he’d  begin  to  show  it  by  now.  How  long 
has  he  got  to  stay  ?  It’s  like  having  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  camping  on  your 
chest.  He  casts  a  gloom  over  every¬ 
thing.  That  play  we  had  for  him — I 
don’t  think  he  got  it  at  all.  If  he  hasn’t 
improved  any  yet,  he  isn’t  going  to. 
And  I  say  it’s  time  to  fire  him,  and 
give  you  a  rest  before  May  and  the  first 
importation  of  those  people  who  begin  to 
write  for  their  old  rooms  for  the  summer.” 

Mrs.  Redfield  selected  a  particularly 
bright  red  apple  and  tossed  it  over  to 
him. 

“  Nobody’s  imposing  on  me,  dear,” 


she  said.  “  I’m  quite  interested  in  Felix’s 
case.  And  he  is  gaining — he  really  is. 
Some  day  he’s  going  to  take  a  sudden 
jump  of  improvement  and  reward  us. 
He’s  very  little  trouble,  really.  Don’t 
bother  your  red  head  about  him.  What 
next  ?  ” 

"  That’s  next — and  some  more.  I 
don’t  like  the  fellow — I  don’t  like  having 
him  in  the  house.  I  don’t  like  having  him 
in  my  room.  Why  should  you,  who  have 
everything  on  your  hands  already,  take 
on  this  new  liability  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Redfield  looked  at  her  son  with  a 
new  light  of  understanding  in  her  eyes. 
There  was  as  deep  a  scowl  on  Nick’s  brow 
as  she  had  ever  seen  on  Felix’s  own. 

“  Jealous,  Nicky  ?  ”  she  said,  with  the 
hint  of  a  laugh  on  her  fine  lips.  • 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  so.”  The  scowl  did 
not  smooth  out.  “  I  could  stand  it  if 
you  were  getting  anywhere  with  him, 
but  I  can’t  see  that  you  are.  You  say 
he’s  gaining.  Tell  me  how.” 

“  He  can’t  stand  himself,  Nick,  and 
that’s  the  most  hopeful  symptom.  He’s 
getting  to  the  point  where  he  won’t 
stand  himself  any  longer — and  then 
something  will  happen.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  don’t  be  guilty  of  failing  to  do 
what  you  can,  while  you’re  here,  to  give 
him  a  fair  show.  Just  remember  that 
a  full-blooded  red-headed  fellow  like 
Nick  Redfield  is  just  naturally  prejudiced 
against  any  young  man  with  a  pale  face, 
and  don’t — well,  son — don’t  be  a  bully  !  ” 
Nick  stared,  then  threw  back  his  head 
and  roared,  exposing  to  view  a  mouthful 
of  the  whitest  strongest  teeth  which  ever 
bit  into  an  apple  with  the  gusto  of  the 
youthful  appetite. 

"  Mother,”  he  said,  when  his  face  had 
become  composed  again,  "  it’s  worth 
striking  sparks  from  you  to  hear  you 
come  back.  Being  a  bully  to  Felix  is  just 
what  I’d  enjoy  being.  I  have  to  restrain 
myself  from  bolting  into  his  room  in  the 
morning,  stripping  the  bedclothes  off  from 
his  shrinking  form  and  pulling  him  to  a 
standing  position  in  the  middle  of  the 

floor.  I - ” 

"  Why  don’t  you  do 
it  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs. 
Redfield,  composedly 
quartering  her  pared 
applels,  her  strong 
white  fingers  making 
rapid  work  of  it. 
“  That’s  not  bullying, 
it’s  treating  a  man 
like  a  brother.  I’ve 
been  rather  ashamed 
of  you  several  times, 
Nicky.  Your  tongue 
is  sometimes  quicker 
than  your  sense  of 
fairness.” 

“  Well,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  hard  shot,” 
Nick  acknowledged, 
eyeing  his  mother 
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ruefully.  "  I  thought  my  sense  of 
fairness  was - ” 

“  Yes,  you  pride  yourself  on  it,  as 
most  college  men  do.  And  as  a  rule 
you  possess  it.  But  the  attitude  you’ve 
had  towards  our  patient  ever  since  you 
came,  my  dear,  has  been  one  of  only 
partially  suppressed  contempt.  That 
isn’t  good  for  you,  whatever  it  is  for 
him.  There  are  only  a  few  days  left. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  suppose  you 
try  treating  him  like  an  ex-soldier  who 
won  at  least  two  medals  for  distinguished 
service — which  as  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  "he  wasn’t  expected  to  do.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  get  it — no,  don’t  look 
at  me  that  way,  Nick — he  didn’t  tell 
us,  but  his  father  told  your  father,  as 
fathers  will — he  ran  many  risks,  not 
only  to  get  news  but  to  save  lives.  He 
didn’t  carry  arms,  but  he  carried 
wounded  men,  and  he  took  the  place  of 
more  than  one  killed  ambulance  driver — 
jumped  into  his  seat  and  drove  the  car 
up  into  the  thick  of  things,  and  so  on.” 

The  two  faced  each  other,  eye  to  eye. 
Then  there  fell  a  minute’s  silence.  At 
the  end  of  it  Nick  put  his  arm  about 
Mrs.  Redfield’s  shoulders. 

"All  right — you  win,”  he  admitted. 
"  It’s  hard  for  me  to  give  up  a  prejudice 
— that’s  my  red  head,  I  suppose.” 

“  People  with  red  heads,”  said  Marcia 
Redfield,  "  have  a  way  of  thinking  the 
colour  of  their  hair  excuses  them  for  what 
might  be  called  red-hair-trigger  tempers. 
Like  the  rest  of  us  they  have  to  behave 
themselves  decently,  even  if  they  do  feel 
like  blowing  up  over  everything.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  her  son.  "  Not 
you,  whatever  I  do.  Your  hair  isn’t 
red.” 

“  My  temper  used  to  be,”  declared 
Mrs.  Redfield.  "  If  I’ve  learned  more 
discretion  in  the  use  of  the  explosive, 
that’s  only  due  to  contact  with  your 
father.  By  the  way,  son,  he’s  been 
listening  to  the  table  talk  with  some 
distress  at  the  turn  it  has  taken  since 
his  children  came  home.  ‘  I’m  going  to 
tell  Nick  and  Jerry,’  he  said  last  night, 

‘  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  undem 
estimating  the  enemy’s  strength.  If 
Felix  ever  does  come  to  himself,  I’ve  a 
notion  he  could  write  a  satirical  article 
on  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down  that 
would  make  them  crumple  up.” 

“  Whew-w  !  ”  Nick’s  face  was  scarlet 
to  the  ears.  "  By  jirniny,  mother,  he  can 
hit  hard  !  If  I  deserve  it,  that  makes  it 
all  the  worse.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  mean 
- — we  haven’t  thought — why,  I’ll  admit 
I  have  been  despising  this  chap  Felix, 
but  I  thought  I  had  a  right.  His  in¬ 
different  ways — do  you  call  ’em  those  of 
a  gentleman  ?  Now,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  To 
the  case  ?  ” 

Hands  plunged  deep  in 
pockets,  Nick  took  a  turn  uej_ 
across  the  room 


this  must  be  removed  by  plunging  into 
boiling  soda  water.  Fixtures  such  as 
electric  light  fittings  and  door-knobs 
must  be  washed  with  soda  water  as  hot 
as  possible.  In  all  cases  dry  very 
thoroughly  ;  small  objects  can  be  buried 
in  a  quantity  of  sawdust  previously 
heated  in  the  oven.  Other  things  must 
be  dried  with  warm  cloths. 

Hot  lacquering  is  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  applied  to  a  heated 


applying  the  lacquek. 


THE  FIRST  STF.P  IS  A  THOROUGH 
CLEANING  AND  POLISHING  >  QF 
THE  ARTICLF. 


One  coat  of  invisible  lacquer,  which 
does  not  affect  the  appearance  of 
the  article  at  all,  and  the  "  brights,” 
instead  of  needing  weekly  polishing, 
remain  bright  for  months  !  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  labour-savers 
possible  to  the  housewife,  and  its 
cost  is  hardly  more  than  that  of 
polishing-rags  and  paste  would  be  if 
the  "  brights  ”  were  not  so  treated. 

Lacquer  can  be  used  successfully 
on  copper,  brass,  steel,  and  iron 
surfaces- — even  sometimes  on  plated 
ones.  Suitable  home  fitments  and 
furnishings  for  treatment  are  steel, 
brass,  and  copper  fenders  and  fire- 
irons,  the  knocker  and  letter-box 
slit,  door-knobs,  bath-room  and 
scullery  taps,  brass  and  copper 
ornaments  of  all  descriptions. 

Lacquers  which  are  applied  hot 
are  more  trouble  than  cold  ones, 
but  as  they  are  much  more  per¬ 
manent,  it  is  worth 
the  extra  bother  at 
the  start.  Lacquer 
can  be  bought  in 
various  colours,  but 
the  crystal  or  colour¬ 
less  variety  is  the 
most  generally  useful. 

The  first  step,  of 
course,  is  to  give 
everything  to  be 
treated  the  usual 
polishing,  of  a  bright¬ 
ness  that  will  do 
you  credit  for  many 
weeks  to  come. 

But,  since  any 
vestiges  of  grease 
adhering  to  the 
article  will  prevent 
the  lacquer  from 
"  taking  ”  properly, 


surface.  Warm  the  objects  by  turn¬ 
ing  about  before  a  gas-fire  or  over 
a  gas-ring ;  if  they  are  fixtures,  a 
rubber  bottle  filled  with  hot  water 
and  suspended  against  the  object 
is  the  best  expedient. 

Have  the  lacquer  ready  in  a  jar 
and  one  or  two  camel-hair  brushes 
of  suitable  size  handy,  as  the  lacquer 
must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  right 
temperature  is  reached.  Getting 
the  correct  amount  of  warmth  is 
the  one  and  only  difficulty  in  giving 
a  coat  of  hot  lacquer,  and  when  it 
is  reached  the  work  should  begin 
without  a  moment’s  delay. 

An  object  is  ready  for  lacquering 
when  it  “  blooms  ”  ;  that  is  when, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  heating,  the 
surface  of  the  polished  metal  is 
momentarily  obscured  by  a  fine  film, 
which  clears  away  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Now  apply  the  lacquer,  working 
as  quickly  as  possible 
and  never  touching 
the  same  bit  of  sur¬ 
face  twice.  Get  the 
lacquer  to  flow  as 
evenly  as  possible. 
This  is  largely  a 
question  of  practice. 

Dry  the  object  by 
turning  and  twisting 
it  about  before  a  fire 
or  over  a  gentle 
flame. 

If  the  job  has  been 
successfully  done,  the 
surface  will  look 
practically  the  same 
as  before  treatment 
— bright  and  shining. 
Too  little  heat  results 
in  a  lacquer  that 
dries  without  any 


HEATING  THE  ARTICLE  TO  BE 
TREATED  OVER  A  GAS-RING. 


THE  REQUISITES  REQUIRED 
FOR  LACQUERING. 
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polish.  It  the  object  was  too  hot, 
you  will  have  been  able  to  tell  this 
during  the  process,  as  the  liquid  sizzles 
when  being  applied  and  dries  in 
streaks. 

After  a  little  practice,  the  whole  job 
becomes  a  rapid  one,  and  the  right 
temperature  is  judged  with  very  little 
trouble.  Any  unsuccessful  attempts  can 
be  washed  away  with  methylated  spirit 
and  repeated  more  carefully.  Always 
keep  a  little  methylated  spirit  by  you 
when  lacquering,  as  the  brushes,  if  they 
are  to  last,  must  be  washed  in  it,  dried, 
and  put  away  in  a  dust-proof  place  after 
use. 

The  surface  will  endure  for  a  very  long 
time,  as  I  have  said.  When  at  last  it 
begins  to  wear  away,  rub  off  all  remains 
with  pumice-stone  before  repolishing  and 
giving  a  fresh  coat. 


TREATING  TAPS  WITH 
LIQUID  PORCELAIN  TO 
OBVIATE  CONSTANT 
POLISHING. 
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One  last  warning.  Never  leave  the 
open  lacquer  jar  anywhere  near  the 
flame  used  for  heating,  as  lacquer  very 
easily  catches  alight. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  lacquering 
from  the  labour-saving  point  of  view 
than  taps  in  the  -bath-room  and  the 
scullery. 

If,  however,  you  have  always  cherished 
a  secret  desire  for  porcelain  taps  so 
many  of  us  do — these  are  easily  achieved 
nowadays  by  painting  them  over  with 
one  of  the  liquid  porcelain  preparations 
instead  of  with  lacquer.  Iwo  coats  are 
necessary.  They  are  applied  cold,  and 
dry  with  a  hard  shining  white  surface 
that  will  not  chip,  and  is  easily  kept  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Towel  rails  and  other 
bath-room  fittings  may  be  porcelained  to 
match  ;  the  liquid  is  as  successful  on 
wood  as  on  metal. 


Some  of  us,  in  writing  to 
friends,  wish  to  make  our 
letter  as  attractive  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and,  however  interesting 
the  news  is,  a  little  photo 
decoratively  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the 
corner  not  only 
enhances  the 
value,  but  sends  a 
personal  touch 
which  gives  added 
pleasure  to  the 
recipient. 

There  are  many 
ways  of  placing  the 
photo.  The  best  is 
to  cut  and  arrange 
it  to  the  grouping 
and  composition, 
and  fit  it  on  the 
note-paper  accord¬ 
ingly,  making  an 
outline  around  it 
with  ink.  For  in¬ 
stance,  take  a  view 
of  the  sea  with  a 
ship  or  two,  cut 
out  the  horizon 
with  ship,  and 
shape  the  fore¬ 
ground  to  fit  in  the  back  of  the  envelope.  The  note- 
paper  heading  might  have  a  group  of  children  or  friends 
arranged  as  in  illustration. 

It  is  better  to  have  only  views  or  animals  on  envelopes, 
as  snapshots  of  people  sometimes  get  soiled  in  the 
post.  It  is  also  pleasanter,  on  opening  the  envelope,  to 


find  a  heading  of  particular 
interest. 

Besides  interesting  one’s 
friends  with  personal  snap¬ 
shots,  there  are  various  forms 
of  scenery  that 
bring  back  pleasant 
memories  and 
happy  hours. 

Any  beauty  of 
Nature  can  be 
endowed  with  its 
own  individuality 
by  association.  As 
Shakespeare  says — 

“  And  this  our  life, 
exempt  from 
public  haunts, 
Finds  tongues  in 
trees, 

Books  in  the 
running 
brooks, 

Sermons  in 
stones, 

And  good  in 
everything.” 

We  may  conceive 
wondrous  ideas 
and  opinions,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing  them,  find 
them  difficult  to  express  ;  but  any  of  us  may,  by  a 
little  thought  and  care,  give  pleasure  to  our  friends 
by  seeing  pictures  in  every  form  of  Nature,  and  photo¬ 
graphing  them,  as  well  as  giving  added  interest  to  our 
letters. 
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Circles,  Oblongs,  and  Uncommon  Shapes — all  can  be  utilised  most  artistically. 


Dogs  are  always  welcome.  Reserve  Photos  of  people  for  inside  use,  as  envelopes  get  soiled. 


The  illustrations  on  this  pags  show  very  effectively  how  any  girl  who  takes  photographs — and  everyone  does  in  these  days — 
can  have  her  own  novel  and  most  attractive  stationery.  “  Doggy,”  “  Baby,”  and  “Landscape”  paper  has  each  its  own  real 
charm,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  by  an  enterprising  girl. 

Different  shapes  of  note-paper  and  envelopes  lend  themselves  to  different  forms  of  decoration.  The  envelopes  with  the 

diagonal  flap  are  particularly  charming  when  treated  in  this  way. 


Every  reader  knows  the  im¬ 
portance,  when  it  comes  to 
picking  out  new  books,  of  get¬ 
ting  a  right  and  varied  parcel. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than 
to  find,  say,  when  one  has  gone  on  a 
journey,  that  the  books  one  has  taken 
are  all  alike,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  do  not  read  well  together.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  not  only  to  have 
new  books,  but  to  gather  together  the 
right  ones,  and  perhaps  there  are 
certain  general  lines  on  which  this 
may  be  done. 

If  I  were  looking  about  for  some  new 
books  to  read  I  would  first  desire  one 
telling  a  cheerful  story,  because  that 
means  movement,  adventure  and  colour, 
things  which  appeal  to  all  of  us  at  all 
times.  After  that  I  should  want  one 
of  biography,  or  autobiography,  be¬ 
cause  here  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  comes 
in,  and  that  again 
appeals  to  us  all,  for 
it  means  the  one 
touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Thirdly,  if  it  were 
possible,  I  should  like 
a  very  good  historical 
book,  say  a  book 
dealing  with  some 
great  epoch  or  some 
great  event  in 
English  history. 

Here,  again,  one  has 
colour  and  movement 
and  personality — in 
fine,  all  the  things 
which  make  life  in¬ 
teresting,  culminate 
in  such  a  book. 

A  Choice  which 
has  Variety. 


see  things  just  as  the  writer 
himself  sees  them,  and  also  to 
feel  them  as  he  feels 
them. 

The  Atmosphere  of  a 
Far-away  Shore. 

Suppose  we  make  a  little  extract  as 
showing  exactly  how  Mr.  Tomlinson 
does  wri^e.  His  ship,  the  Savoe,  anchors 
in  a  bay  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  this 
is  his  going-ashore  impression — 

She  was  encircled  by  the  gloom  of  a 
forest  which  was  older  than  Memphis.  I 
asked  no  questions,  but  went  ashore  and 
entered  that  forest,  wherever  it  was,  and 
whatever  its  name.  Nothing  was  there. 
The  trees  were  real,  I  suppose,  though  they 
gave  no  more  sign  of  life  than  prehistoric 
monoliths.  A  slight  noiseless  rain  and  my¬ 
self  had  the  forest  to  ourselves.  No  doubt 
rain  there  was  always  adding  to  the  gloom  ; 
the  rain  might  have  been  only  the  gentle 
precipitation  of  the 
silence.  While  peering 
into  the  shadows  which 
deepened  into  a  hollow, 
some  lower  branches 
crashed,  and  an  orang¬ 
outang  swung  out  to 
look  at  me.  (Ah,  yes, 
though  I  hardly  be¬ 
lieved  it  myself  even 
at  the  time,  so  }’ou 
need  not  trouble  to 
believe  it  at  all.)  We 
stared  at  each  other 
for  about  five  seconds, 
and  then  he  lurched 
off  in  an  explosion  of 
breaking  boughs.  That 
settled  it.  I  was  in 
Borneo. 

It  reads  very 
simply,  that  extract, 
and  it  is  very  simple, 
and  that  is  just  the 
quality  of  it  as  good 
English  prose. 
Sometimes  one  can 
do  more  justice  to 
a  book  by  describing 
it  than  by  quoting 
it.  But  quotation 
is  the  thing  for  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  book, 
because  every  line 
he  wrote  speaks  for 
him  directly  and 
absolutely.  “  Each 
alert  crab,”  he  says 
in  one  essay,  “  what¬ 
ever  his  colour,  was 
a  morsel  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  curiosity,  and 
could  not  keep  in¬ 


While  one  has  been 
saying  all  this,  one 
has  naturally  been 
thinking  of  the  new 
books  of  the  autumn 
which  approach  to 
what  has  been  said. 
There  is  one  called 
Tidemarks,  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Tomlinson, 
which  the  Cassells 
publish,  and  that  is 
travel.  Mark  Twain’s 
Autobiography ,  which 
comes  from  the  house 
of  Harper,  is  person¬ 
ality,  a  life  story. 
The  Great  Plague  in 
London  in  1665,  by 
Mr.  Walter  George 
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doors,  but  must  hea 
all  the  news,  an 
so  sat  at  the  mout 
of  his  burrov 
or  crept  awa 
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Bell,  comes  from  the  Bodley  Head,  and 
it  means  a  very  red  page  of  English 
history.  If,  .then,  those  are  three  books 
such  as  we  have  desired,  let  us  next 
talk  a  little  about  them. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who 
has  been  long  in  Fleet  Street  a  well- 
known  jouriialist,  is  that  he  writes 
with  his  living  self,  as  one  might  put 
it.  Most  of  us,  when  we  write,  erect  a 
kind  of  screen,  an  invisible  barrier, 
between  ourselves  and  our  readers.  Not 
so  Mr.  Tomlinson.  He  seems  to  come  on 
to  the  page  without  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  influence  between  him 
and  his  reader.  To  have  this  gift  is  to 
be  a  good  writer,  because  it  enables  us  to 
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from  it  to  eavesdrop  on  his  neigh¬ 
bours.” 

The  Value  of  the 
Written  Word. 

Now  that,  if  you  are  accustomed  to 
assess  the  value  of  words,  is  a  very  clear 
little  picture  of  what  a  crab  would 
be  doing,  and  everything  that  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson  describes  takes  this  touch  of 
actuality.  He  even  seems  to  make  a 
volcano  in  Malaya,  which  he  climbed, 
a  living  things  Read  him  upon  that 
volcano  and  you  will  see  for  yourselves — 

We  smelt  him  now  and  then.  His  breath 
was  of  the  Pit.  I  began  to  have  premonitions 
of  what  was  the  security  of  the  tenure  of 
those  spice  gardens  down  below.  We  toiled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  which  veiled  the 
face  of  the  god.  At  last,  there  he  was.  He 
was  black  and  naked,  and  smoke  was  drifting 
from  his  head.  And  he  was  still  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  apart,  elevated,  and  awful  in  the 
serene  blue.  It  was  clear  that  Milton  had 
wrongly  reported  his  expulsion  from  Heaven. 
He  still  dwelt  there.  In  fact,  he  had  it  to 
himself.  He  was  solitary  in  the  sky, 
monstrous  and  fuliginous  under  his  lovely 
canopy,  with  a  desolate  court  about  him, 
and  a  footstool  of  blackened  ruin  from 
which  the  angels  had  fled. 

It  has  been  as 
good  almost  to  read 
Mr.  Tomlinson  as  it 
would  have  been  to 
travel  with  him,  and 
that  is  the  best  com¬ 
pliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  travel 
author.  More,  if 
what  has  been  said 
about  him  should 
cause  anybody  to 
wish  to  explore  an¬ 
other  book  by  him, 
why,  there  is  a  very 
good  one  which  deals 
with  the  Thames  and 
sailors  and  shipping. 

A  Humorist  who  was 
a  Great  Thinker. 

The  habit  has 
been,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in 
his  own  country  of 
America,  to  speak  of 
Mark  Twain  as 
merely  a  humorist. 

He  was  a  humorist, 
but  he  was  very 
much  more.  He  was 
a  great  thinker,  a 
philosopher,  a  man 
of  a  powerful  mind 
which  went  exploring 
into  the  affairs,  not 
only  of  this  world, 
but  of  the  next  word. 

He  had  a  very  re¬ 
markable  personality 
and  a  no  less  remark¬ 
able  spirituality. 

His  Autobiography 
is  therefore  an 


unusual  book,  nay,  a  very  exceptional 
book,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  that 
apart  from  himself.  One  is,  as  he  said, 
that  "  I  am  literally  speaking  from  the 
grave,  because  I  shall  be  dead  when 
the  book  issues  from  the  press.”  The 
other  is  that  the  Autobiography  is  not 
written  in  any  consecutive  or  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  but  just  anyhow,  for  this 
is  the  method  which  Mark  Twain  laid 
down  for  himself  :  "  Start  at  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  your  life  ;  wander  at  your 
free  will  all  over  your  life  ;  talk  only 
about  the  things  which  interest  you  for 
the  moment  ;  drop  it  the  moment  its 
interest  threatens  to  pale,  and  turn  your 
talk  upon  the  new  and  more  interesting 
thing  that  has  intruded  itself  into  your 
mind  meantime.” 

It  was  like  having  a  rover’s  ticket  to 
go  anywhere  one  wanted,  and  Mark 
Twain  took  full  advantage  of  that  per¬ 
mission  when  he  dictated,  as  he  did 
more  or  less  every  day,  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy. 

General  Grant  and  Other  People. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  about 
himself,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  about 


other  people,  and  especially  there  is 
something  in  it  about  General  Grant, 

I  tried  very  hard  to  get  General  Grant 
to  write  his  personal  memoirs  for  publication, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion. 
His  inborn  diffidence  made  him  shrink  from 
voluntarily  coming  forward  before  the 
public  and  placing  himself  under  criticism 
as  an  author.  He  had  no  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  write  well,  whereas  everybody  else 
in  the  world,  excepting  himself,  is  aware  that 
he  possessed  an  admirable  literary  gift 
and  style. 

Eventually  General  Grant  did  write 
his  reminiscences,  and  possibly  Mark 
Twain’s  persuasion  may  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  business.  Anyhow, 
Grant’s  book  had  a  high  success  in 
America,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  now 
to  be  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
Republic.  He  was  very  amiable  to  Mark 
Twain  and  to  everybody  else,  this  rough 
soldier,  even  at  a  time,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
the  cancer  which  killed  him. 

We  get  from  Mark  Twain  a  description 
of  Grant  stretched  out  on  a  reclining 
chair  with  his  feet  supported  upon  an 
ordinary  chair.  He 
was  muffled  up  in 
dressing-gowns  and 
afghans,  with  his 
black  wool  skull-cap 
on  his  head.  A 
sculptor  had  come 
to  make  a  study  for 
a  bust  of  him,  and  the 
ladies  of  his  house¬ 
hold  took  the  skull¬ 
cap  off  and  began  to 
discuss  his  nose  and 
his  forehead.  They 
made  him  turn  this 
way  and  that  way 
and  the  other  way, 
in  order  to  get  differ¬ 
ent  views  and  pro¬ 
files  of  his  features, 
and  he  took  it  all 
patiently,  making  no 
complaint. 

A  Tender  Picture  of 
a  Loving  Wife. 

A  very  tender 
figure  in  Mark 
Twain’s  Autobio¬ 
graphy  is  his  wife. 
“  I  saw  her  first,” 
he  says,  “  in  the 
form  of  an  ivory 
miniature,  in  her 
brother  Charley’s 
state-room,  in  the 
steamer  Quaker  City, 
in  the  Bay  of 
Smyrna,  in  the 
summer  of  1867. 
I  saw  her  in  the 
flesh  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York 
in  the  following 
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December.  During  the  nine  years  we 
spent  in  poverty  and  debt  she  was  always 
able  to  reason  me  out  of  my  despairs. 
She  never  uttered  a  word  of  regret  about 
our  altered  circumstance.” 

There  Mark  Twain  is  alluding  to  the 
business  catastrophe  he  had  when  a 
publishing  house  of  New  York,  into 
which  he  had  put  all  his  money,  came  to 
grief.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  determined  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  house,  and  he  toiled 
for  years,  writing  and  lecturing,  and 
eventually  did  so.  That  circumstance 
alone  would  hall-mark  him  as  a  very 
notable  and  very  great  man,  not  only  of 
America  but  of  the  whole  world,  because 
the  man  who  is  big  of  mind,  and  big  of 
heart,  and  big  of  personality,  is  a  gift 
to  the  world  of  humanity  at  large. 

His  Autobiography  is  essentially  a 
serious  book,  but  occasionally  there  are 
gleams  of  humour,  as  if  the  humorist 
could  not  help  cropping  up  now  and  then. 
Somewhere,  during  his  travels  in  Europe, 
Mark  Twain  met  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  was, 
indeed,  commanded  to  a  “  private  feed  ” 
with  him,  that  being  his  own  expression. 
A  potato  appeared  on  the  table  so 
wonderfully  cooked  that,  when  Mark 
saw  it,  it  surprised  him  out  of  his 
discretion  and  manners.  He  made  a 
joyful  exclamation  of  welcome  to  the 
potato,  addressing  it  to  the  ex-Emperor, 
who  sat  at  his  side. 

The  Kaiser  tried  not  to  be  shocked  at 
so  terrible  a  thing  as  being  addressed 
by  an  American  citizen  in  this  way,  but 
he  was  unable  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  at  least  surprised.  The  grandees 
who  were  with  him  were  immensely 
surprised,  nay,  they  were  petrified,  and 
the  consequent  silence  which  fell  upon 
the  company  was  almost  too  terrible 
even  for  Mark  Twain.  “  It  was,”  he  says, 
“  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  the 
frost  had  not  got  out  of  the  atmosphere 
until  close  upon  midnight,  when  it  did 
finally  melt,  or  wash  away,  under  the 
generous  loads  of  beer.” 

A  Hair-raising  Story 
from  America. 

Another  humorous  story  nas  reference 
to  *a  friend  of  Mark  Twain’s,  the  Rev. 
Joe  Twichell,  who  was  a  famous 
American  preacher  in  his  time.  One 
Saturday  night  he  noticed  a  bottle  on 
his  wife’s  dressing  table.  He  thought, 
because  he  could  not  see  very  well  in 
the  comparative  darkness,  that  the  label 
said  "  Hair  Restorer,”  and  he  took  it 
to  his  room  and  gave  his  head  a  good 
drenching  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

Next  morning,  when  the  Rev.  Joe  got 
out  of  bed,  he  happened  to  look  in  a 
mirror,  and  he  found  that  his  hair  was  a 
bright  green.  He  sent  round  everywhere 
and  could  not  get  any  other  preacher  to 
take  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  and  so  he 
had  to  go  to  his  church  himself  and 
preach,  with  his  hair  bright  green,  for  he 


had  been  unable  to  change  the  colour. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  gravity  of  the 
sermon  did  not  harmonise  with  the 
gaiety  of  his  head,  but  he  never  had  an 
audience  of  people  who  were  more 
interested  in  a  preacher. 

Always,  with  other  people,  as  with 
himself,  Mark  Twain  was  interested  in 
what  we  may  call  the  humanities — the 
little  personal  things  that  tell  so  much. 
His  Autobiography  is  rich  for  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  those  things,  and  he  tells  them 
in  his  penetrating  way  with  much 
naturalness  and  much  affability.  All 
this  is  meant  to  show  what  one  can 
now  say  in  a  word,  that  the  Auto¬ 
biography  is  very  interesting,  very 
informing,  but  rather  a  book  to  dip  into 
than  to  sit  down  and  read  consecutively. 

A  Red  Page  of  London 
History  Long  Ago. 

Our  third  piece  of  good  reacting,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Bell's  History  of  the  Great 
Plague  in  London  is  marked  by  distinc¬ 
tive  qualities.  It  is  the  first  history  of 
the  Great  Plague  there  has  been  which 
is  founded  on  full,  reliable  material. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
rely  mostly  upon  Daniel  Defoe’s  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year.  It  is  very  readable, 
very  good  journalism,  because  first  and 
foremost  Defoe  was  a  good  journalist 
and  pamphleteer.  As  we  now  know, 
however,  it  is  not  by  any  means  authori¬ 
tative,  for  Defoe  was  only  six  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  Plague,  and  it  was 
nearly  half  a  century  later  before  he 
wrote  his  Journal. 

One  curious  thing,  however,  in 
Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  this  will 
bring  confusion  to  many  people  who 
have  thought  it  the  least  possible 
incident  in  the  whole  of  the  recital.  He 
told  a  story  of  a  piper  who  was  picked 
up,  supposed  to  be  dead  from  the  Plague, 
put  in  one  of  the  dead-carts,  and  carried 
away  to  be  buried.  The  jolts  of  the 
street  awakened  the  piper,  who  was  not 
really  dead,  and  instinctively  he  laid  his 
hands  on  his  pipes  and  began  to  play. 
The  carters  and  bearers  were  panic- 
stricken  when  they  heard  this  music 
from  a  dead  man,  as  they  thought,  in  a 
cart  full  of  corpses,  and  they  promptly 
ran  away.  Now  Mr.  Bell  has  found 
this  story  to  have  been  told  by  Sir 
John  Reresby  in  his  memoirs  under  the 
date  1665.  Defoe,  however,  could  not 
have  got  it  from  there  because  Reresby’s 
memoirs  were  not  published  until  the 
year  1734. 

London  Burned  as  well 
as  Plague-stricken. 

There  we  have  an  interesting  little 
chapter  within  a  chapter  bearing  upon 
the  Plague  of  London,  which  can  be 
studied  in  its  full  hofrors  and  trials  in 
Mr.  Bell’s  book.  He  has  already  done 
one  on  the  Great  Fire',  and  a  very  won¬ 
derful  and  moving  picture  that  book 
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was.  Naturally  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  gather  the  details  of  the  Plague  into 
a  similar  moving,  single  picture,  because 
it  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  treated 
that  way.  What  Mr.  Bell  has  done, 
however,  is  to  make  details  speak  as 
eloquently  as  a  colour  grouping  of 
things  spoke  in  his  book  about  the 
Fire. 

He  has  gone  to  the  original  documents, 
and  he  has  found  masses  of  them,  for 
the  City  of  London  has  always  been 
careful  to  preserve  its  records.  He  has 
brought  a  very  informing  and  far- 
seeing  mi&d  to  bear  on  these  documents, 
and  the  result  is  a  wonderful  study  of  a 
great  tragedy  of  the  poor,  for,  first  and 
foremost,  that  is  what  the  Great  Plague 
of  London  was.  The  rich  people  and 
the  middle-class  people  were  able  to 
get  away,  but  the  poor  remained,  and 
they  died  by  the  thousands  like  rats, 
just  as  it  was  the  black  rats  then  in 
possession  of  the  wooden  houses  of  the 
City  of  London  which  generated  and 
carried  the  plague  about  with  them. 

The  Benjamin  of  a 
Plague-stricken  Family. 

Take  one  intimate  little  picture  of  a 
“  very  able  citizen  ”  of  Gracechurch 
Street  who,  with  his  wife  and  last 
surviving  child,  were  shut  up  in  their 
house.  You  see,  what  happened  when 
the  plague  broke  out  in  a  house  was 
that  the  red  cross  was  put  on  the  door 
of  it  and  the  door  nailed  up,  and  thus 
the  house  became  the  potential  coffin 
of  everybody  within. 

Well,  this  “  very  able  citizen  of 
Gracechurch  Street  ”  had  seen  all  his 
children  die  and  be  carted  away  in  the 
dead-cart  except  one,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  very  anxious  to  save  it. 
They  were  not  concerned  to  save  their 
own  lives,  but,  with  the  connivance  of  a 
friend  outside,  they  devised  a  stratagem 
which  might  save  the  life  of  their  child. 
They  lowered  it  from  their  house  of 
infection,  stark  naked,  into  the  arms  of 
a  friend  waiting  below.  He  put  the 
little  one  into  fresh  new  clothes,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Greenwich  and  safety. 
What  happened  to  the  father  and  the 
mother  themselves  we  are  not  told, 
although,  perhaps,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  judging  what  did  happen. 

It  is  all  terribly  tragic  reading,  this 
latest,  fullest  story  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  but  it  is  reading  from  which 
nobody  should  run  away,  because  it  is 
the  story  of  one  of  the  great  crucifixions 
of  humanity.  It  has  its  bright  spots,  as 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  time  stuck  to  his  post,  and  that 
Pepys,  the  diarist,  remained  in  London 
as  a  spectator.  Many  doctors  left 
London,  but  a  few  remained,  also  a  few 
clergymen,  and  Monck,  the  historic 
Duke  of  Albemarle  never  left  his  post, 
and  another  peer,  Lord  Craven,  nobly 
helped  him. 



It  was  a  calvary  of  mankind,  and, 
above  all,  a  calvary  of  the  poor  and  the 
innocent ;  but  out  of  its  desperate 
shadows  there  shine  those  lights  which 
tell  us  that  hard  as  mankind  may  be 
smitten  by  fate,  there  are  always  signs 


and  portents  which  suggest  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  divinity  in  him.  London  was 
nearly  blotted  out  by  plague  during  one 
long  summer  of  hot  weather  ;  but  when 
the  winter  came  with,  as  generally 
happened  then,  hard  frosts,  the  plague 
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abated ;  and  then  the  citizens  of  London 
lifted  their  heads  again  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  and  went  on  with  their  daily 
work  ;  and  to  say  that  is  to  pay  them 
the  noblest  tribute  we  can  offer  to  a 
city  of  martyrs. 


Mjr  Flower  M©®m 


I  have  a  little  Flower  Room — 

Oh,  such  a  restful  place  ! — - 
And  by  degrees  it’s  come  to  be 
A  simple  room  of  grace. 

Its  walls  are  “  sunshine  ”  ochre, 

Its  casement  curtains  green, 

The  colour  of  a  jasmine  leaf — 

You  know  the  shade  I  mean. 

Some  day  perhaps  I'll  ask  you 
To  stay'  with  me  awhile  ; 

I’m  sure  the  very  sight  of  it 
Will  bring  about  a  smile. 

You’ll  wake  up  in  the  morning  ’neath 
A  coverlet  of  white, 

Wistaria  rambling  round  it — - 
You’d  seen  it  overnight. 

(I’d  such  a  job  to  get  it, 

I  tried  and  tried  anew  ; 

The  shopmen  showed  me  all  they  had 
From  “  jazz  ”  to  roses  blue.) 

You’ll  step  out  on  a  furry  rug — 

Of  rabbit  skins  it’s  made, 

I’ve  mounted  them  on  moss-green  felt 
Of  just  the  proper  shade. 

The  floor  is  stained  a  nutty  brown  ; 

The  fireplace  looks  so  sweet, 

For  butterflies  on  “  Chiffonelle  ” 

Are  fluttering  to  your  feet. 

The  washing-stand  is  painted  green  ; 

A  set  of  pottery  ware 
Will  hold  the  water— little  birds 
Of  celluloid  perch  there. 

(Perhaps  one  day,  when  all  is  still, 

Some  real  ones  will  come 
To  see  just  why  these  birds  don’t  move, 
And  why  they  are  so  dumb.) 


There’s  heather  on  the  candlestick. 

And  birds  fly  round  the  frieze  ; 

The  chest  of  drawers  holds  roses  and 
A  bowl  of  mixed  sweet  peas. 

The  dressing-table  has  a  frock 
Of  wild-flower-posy  chintz, 

The  prettiest  I’ve  ever  seen. 

(I  found  this  some  months  since.) 

I’ve  made  a  little  beehive  as 
A  tidy  for  your  hair ; 

And  bags  of  lavender  are  hiding 
In  the  window  there 

I  have  my  “  Woman’s  Magazines  ” 

All  bound  in  cretonne  gay. 

(“  This  sounds  like  an  advertisement," 

I  think  I  hear  you  say. 

But  is  there  need  to  advertise 
Such  books  as  these  can  be, 

With  all  their  wealth  of  lovely  thoughts 
Awaiting  you  and  me  ?) 

One  day,  when  I  was  shopping, 

A  little  owl  I  found. 

And  in  his  tummy  there’s  a  clock  ; 

His  eyes  are  large  and  round  ; 

He  seems  to  look  you  over 
And  say  it’s  time  for  bed, 

And  if  you’re  feeling  sleepy  you 
Begin  to  droop  your  head. 

And  when  you  kneel  to  say  your  prayers 
Your  heart  goes  out  to  God, 

Who  loved  so  well  the  flowers  which  grew 
About  the  ways  He  trod. 

So  when  you’re  feeling  sad  or  tired. 

Just  come  to  me  some  day. 

And  I’ll  put  you  in  my  Flower  Room 
To  drive  your  cares  away. 
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from  the  sky,  just  because  our  own 
skies  are  dull  and  grey.  Joy  has 
not  gone  out  of  the  world,  just 
because  our  own  joy  is  over-clouded 
and  hidden. 

“  God  ”  is  still  “  in  His  heaven.” 

My  fingers  moved  amongst  the 
soft  grey  of  the  mimosa’s  leaves,  the 
yellow  fluffiness  of  its  flowers,  and 
my  thoughts  followed  on  along  the 
line  they  had  begun. 

Was  that  the  sum  and  substance  of 


it  all- — that  however  black  and 
troubled  the  outlook  may  be,  God  is 
still  in  His  heaven  ?  That  out  of  what 
seem  to  us  the  worst  of  evils  good 
will  eventually  come  ?  That  how¬ 
ever  black  our  own  surroundings 
may  be,  somewhere  in  the  world 
there  is  sunshine  ? 

I  touched  the  mimosa  flowers 
tenderly  again.  They  and  the  flower- 
seller  together  had  taught  me  a 
lesson  on  this  January  day.  We  can 
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keep  always  in  our  thought  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
that  thought  will  give  us  new  heart. 
We  can  look  away  from  the  greyness 
and  the  mud,  the  anxieties  and  the 
troubles,  in  a  sure  faith  that  beyond 
them  there  are  joy  and  peace.  We 
can  be  serenely  sure  that  in  all  that 
seems  to  us  the  worst  a  best  is  hidden. 

God’s  in  His  heaven.  Somewhere 
there  is  sunshine. 

Take  heart  ! 
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SANCHO  ET  LA  MARCH ANDF. 
DE  NOISETTES. 


A  Tapestry  in  the  Museum , 
A  ix-en- Provence. 


If  the  question,  “  What  do  you 
understand  by  Calissons  d’Aix  ?  ” 
were  set  in  a  General  Knowledge 
Examination  Paper,  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  .-very  few  would  have  any  information  to  offer 
on  the  subject.  And  if,.,  at.  the  outset,  I  supply  the 
explanation  that  the  product  is  a  delicious  little  sweet 
biscuit  made  in  the  ancient  capital  of  fair  Provence 
in  south-eastern  France,  this  is  only  the  barest  peg  on 
which'  to  hang  the  memories  of  a  day  of  surprises  and 
discoveries. 

It  had  been  six  and  a  half  days  of  delicious  cruise 
through  sunshine  and  calm  seas,  on  one  of  the  most 
stately  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s 
fleet  to  Marseilles.  The  broad  thoroughfare  known  as 
the  Cannebiere,  that  runs  through  the  greatest  port  of 
the  European  Continent,  was  gay,  busy,  bustling  as 
ever.  All  the  cafis  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  chairs, 
and  to  have .  entered  into  a  fierce  competition  as  to 
which  could  show  the  most  startling  combinations  of 
blue  and  orange,  red  and  purple  as  to  their  colouring. 


@i  There  was  a  long  afternoon  to  be 

filled  ere  the  home-coming  steamer 
would  welcome  returning  passen¬ 
gers  ;  and  coffee,  even  when  con¬ 
sumed  on  these  vividly-hued  seats,  would  hardly  fill  it. 
So  the  suggestion  went  out  to  go  to  Aix.  Most  short- 
time  visitors  go  along  Les  Corniches,  Riviera-wards, 
unless  they  go  in  boats  to  try  and  recall  their  youthful 
reading  of  Dumas  Pere  and  what  happened  in  Monte 
Cristo  at  the  Chateau  d’lf. 

Aix  was  a  variant  on  these  attractions,  and,  moreover, 
trams  with  first  and  second-class  cars — think  of  it  ! — 
started  for  it  at  the  dock  end  of  the  Cannebiere  sharp 
at  every  hour.  So  two  of  us  started  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  armed  only  with  a  not  very  informing  guide¬ 
book. 

The  first  three  or  four  miles  of  the  outward  run  are 
not  particularly  interesting.  Vast  petroleum  stores  and 
refineries,  big  mills  for  crushing  oil  seeds,  timber  yards, 
and  so  forth,  are  utilitarian  but  not  picturesque.  But 
soon  the  country  improves  and  olive  plantations  in 
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A  MONUMENT 
IN  AIX. 


their  sober  sage-leaf  colouring  can  frame  most  marvel¬ 
lously  the  distant  glimpses  of  the  bluest  of  seas.  To 
be  recognised  with  the  joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend  are 
stretches  of  the  hawthorn  of  our  own  country  lanes, 
their  berries  now  reddening  to  autumnal  crimson.  And 
we  bend  our  heads  in  sympathetic  tribute  as  we  pass 
the  war  memorials  of  villages  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  its  gallant  lads  who  never  returned  from  the  Great 
Conflict  of  the  World. 

Aix  comes  into  view  suddenly,  a  big  fountain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flower  borders  and  vases  marking  its 
approach.  Vaguely  one  knew,  .the  town  had  been  a  great 
centre  of  learning  in  mediaeval  days,  and  that  at  the 
piesent  time  it  has  colleges  of  Taw,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  in  association  with  the  University  of  Marseilles. 
It  is  a  fitting  preparation,  therefore,  to  get  glimpses  of 
these  buildings,  some  of  them  of  considerable  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  by  way  of  the  Boulevard  Mirabeau. 
Its  triple  rows  of  handsome  trees  give  perfect  shade  even 
on  a  blazing  late  summer  day,  and  the  shops  beyond 
have  a  certain  sober  dignity.  One  or  two  are  indeed 
devoted  to  antiques,  for  nowadays  the  collector  is  ever 
on  the  alert. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  old  town,  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  tortuous,  and  once-great  mansions  are  let 
out  in  small  flats.  But  here  and  there  is  a  love’y  bit 
of  wrought-iron  work,  some  handsome  wood  carving, 
and  now  and  again  there  is  the  cypher  and  coronet  of  a 
family  of  Vancien  noblesse. 

The  fruit  shops,  rich  in  yellow  melons,  scarlet  tomatoes 
and  purple  figs,  often  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the 
old  masonry  and  decoration,  give  a  note  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  that  appeals. 

Some  day  I  hope  that  an  industrious  person  will  make 


a  study  of  the  lions  that  adorn  public  memorials.  Then 
Aix-en-Provence  indeed  will  come  to  its  own,  for  surely 
nowhere  in  the  world  has  a  sculptor  given  expression 
of  such  fatuous  self-satisfaction  to  the  king  of  beasts 
as  may  be  seen  here.  London  itself  possesses  four  that 
suggest  leonine  smiles  and  amusement  in  the  group 
round  the  pillar  that  commemorates  the  men  of  West¬ 
minster  who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  and  now  stands  in  the 
open  space  before  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey.  But 
in  the  delineation  of  placid  self-content  and  good  humour 
towards  all,  they  are  as  “  moonlight  unto  sunlight,- 
compared  with  those  that  appear  on  this  monument  in 
the  Place  des  Precheurs.  Even  in  the  curl  of  their  paws 
and  the  poise  of  their  heads,  each  one  has  a  smug  sort 
of  foppish  conceit  that  is  quite  irresistibly  comic,  and 
moves  one  to  hilarious  laughter. 

The  cathedral  has  a  door  of  such  peerless  carving 
that  this  is  protected  by  a  heavy  envelope  of  wood. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  this  opened  in 
order  to  view  the  work  that  it  protects.  But  within  the 
building  are  a  number  of  superb  panels  of  Flemish 
tapestry  of  exceptional  interest  to  every  English  visitor. 
If  the  guide-books  refer  to  this  at  all,  it  is  to  tell  you 
that  it  “is  supposed  ”  to  have  belonged  to  Old  St. 
Paul’s.  Its  true  story  is  quite  different,  and  has  only 
recently  been  traced  by  Dr.  Montagu  Turner,  the 
Provost  of  Eton. 

In  1511  Prior  Goldston  undertook  to  enrich  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  with  fine  needle- 
craft.  A  well-to-do  citizen  of  the  town,  one  Dering, 
promised  to  do  the  same  for  the  north  side,  and  the 
pedigree,  if  the  word  may  be  permitted,  is  established 
in  the  fact  that  the  bordering  contains  arms  and  devices 
connected  with  Canterbury  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  Puritan  zeal  for  the  removal 
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o  1  unseemly 
figures  the 
stained  glass 
windows  here 
suffered  badly 
and  the  tapes¬ 
tries  disap¬ 
peared.  But 
t  h  e  y were 
traced  to  Paris, 
and  were  sold 
there  in  1656 
for  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hun¬ 
dred  crowns. 

Aix  now  pos¬ 
sesses  them — • 
or  rather  the 
greater  part  of 
.them  —  and 
very  curiously 
mediaeval  they 
are  as  repre¬ 
sentations  of 
Scriptural 
scenes.  The 
Agony"  of  Geth- 
semanc  is,  for 
exam  pie, 
watched  by 
Court  ladies  in 
gorgeous  at¬ 
tire,  and  mani¬ 
festing  their 
sorrow.  There 
is  a  shepherd- 
ess  among 
those  watch¬ 
ing  with  their 
flocks  when  the 
Heavenly  Host 
appears  in  the 
heavens,  and 
almost  every 
piece  has  some¬ 
thing  naively  fantastic  about  it.  But  Aix  is  a  city 
of  tapestries,  and  the  museum  contains  a  remarkable 
series  illustrative  of  scenes  from  Don  Quixote,  of  which 
the  town  is  particularly  proud. 

Fountains  also  abound,  and  every  square  and  open 
space  has  one  of  more  or  less  striking  character.  The 
reason  is  that  it  possesses  springs  of  thermal  properties, 
whose  waters  are  „well  known  in  France,  and  indeed 
from  Roman  days  onwards  the  place  has  enjoyed  some 
fame  from  the  fact. 

After  all,  however,  the  chief  contribution  of  modern  Aix 
to  the  pleasure  of  life  is  in  the  direction  of  nice  confec¬ 
tionery  into  which  nuts  and  almonds  enter.  Its  exports 
of  these  things  in  the  raw  state  to  this  country,  to  Central 
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and  Northern 
Europe,  and 
even  to 
America  repre¬ 
sents  an  im  - 
portant  item  in 
French  rev¬ 
enues;  while 
in  truly  delect¬ 
able  manufac¬ 
tures  it  has  a 
place  all  its 
own.  The 
largest  works 
concerned  with 
dragees  and 
sugared  al¬ 
monds  in  the 
world  are  situ¬ 
ate  here,  and 
their  products 
have  place  in 
the  leading 
French  confec¬ 
tioners’  shops. 

For  nougat 
it  rivals  the 
better  known 
manufactures 
of  Monte- 
limart,  which 
are  perhaps 
better  known 
on  our  counters 
here.  In  the 
dainty  fashion 
in  which  it  is 
put  up,  the  Aix 
product  would 
tempt  even  a 
dyspeptic  to 
risk  eating  it. 

And,  lastly7', 
even  as  at  the 
outset,  there 
are  the  calissons.  They  are  made  of  a  perfectly  smooth 
almond  paste,  of  more  refined  character  and  type  even 
than  that  which  is  used  for  the  icing  of  wedding  cakes 
here.  The  paste  is  sandwiched  between  light  layers  of 
boiled  sugar  delicately  flavoured,  and  they  are  cut  to 
a  quite  distinctive  shape,  which  can  best  be  described 
as  oval  brought  to  a  blunt  point  at  either  end.  They 
must  be  eaten  fairly  fresh,  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
they  are  only  obtainable  in  this  country  at  the  highest 
class  and  most  exclusive  shops.  But  they  keep  long 
enough  for  the  visitor  to  bring  home  two  or  three  ol 
the  charming  boxes  containing  them  as  gifts  for  dis¬ 
cerning  friends,  who  are  not  slow  to  express  grateful 
appreciation. 
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For  “pick-up” 
work  the  require¬ 
ments  are  some¬ 
thing  not  too  large, 
and  something  that 
does  not  need  un¬ 
divided  attention 
by  reason  of  the 
intricacy  of  the 
pattern.  The  items 
on  this  page  meet 
those  requirements. 


Bed-room  Slippers  in  Two  Colours. 


Full  directions 
for  the  Slippers 
appear  in 

STITCHERY 
No.  38. 


Rows  of  Filet 
Spaces  altern¬ 
ate  with  rows 
of  Treble  to 
make  a  back¬ 
ground  for  Ap- 
pliqued  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Crochet. 


This  Collar  and 
Vest  and  the  set 
opposite  are  fully 
described  in 
STIT  CH  ERY 
No.  43. 



These  are  just  the  things  to 
give  as  presents  to  the  friends 
who  appreciate  your  own  work. 


Full  directions  for  all  appear 
in  various  numbers  of 
STITCHERY. 


Pink  and  Blue 
Rambler  Roses 
with  Green 
Leaves. 
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The  mat  on  the  right 
is  very  easy  to  make, 
and  will  launder  well 
and  last  for  years. 
Mats  of  this  description 
are  excellent  for  the 
washstand. 


mm 


A  Baby’s  First  Walking  Sock, 


The  delightful  little 
Sock  above  can  be 
worked  in  Wool  or 
Thread. 
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Full  directions  appear 
in  STITCHERY 
No.  37. 


Full  directions  for 
making  appear  in 
STITCHERY  No.  33, 
which  also  contains 
other  useful  “pick¬ 
up  ”  items. 



STITCHERY  is 
price  6d.  net ;  by 
post  from  the 
Office  of  this 
Magazine  7d. 
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A  Mat  in  Pink  and  White  Macrame'  Thread. 
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In  the  February  number,  Vol.  45, 
of  The  Woman’s  Magazine  a 
fully  detailed  account  was  given 
of  the  way  in  which  most  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  Stuart  and  Early 
Georgian  silver  had  been  brought 
back  to  this  country  from  the  vaults 


A  WINE  COOLER. 


at  Gm  iinden,  to  which  they  had 
passed  as  part  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

It  was  Mr.  Lionel  Crichton,  of  the 


well-known  gallery  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  who  had  traced  them  to  their 
resting-place,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
innumerable  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
purchasing  them.  But  he  admitted 
to  collectors  in  his  confidence  that  he 
had  not  obtained  everything  he  had 
seen,  and  that  there  remained  still  a 
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number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  this 
period  which  ought  to  be  available 
for  museums,  for  students,  and  others 
interested. 

Negotiations  were  resumed,  and 
a  second  display  has  taken  place. 
With  great  courtesy, 

Mr.  Crichton  has 
again  given  to  this 
magazine  photo¬ 
graphs  which  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the 
most  striking  exam¬ 
ples  which  George  1 1 . 
and  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  sent  over  to 
Hanover  when  that 
kingdom  was  under 
the  British  Crown. 

Everyone  feels  an 
interest  in  the  finest 
work  of  the  English 
silversmiths,  and 
among  these  speci¬ 
mens  are  several  examples  of  unique 
character. 

The  kettle  habitually  used  by 
Queen  Anne  is,  for  instance,  a  study 
in  itself,  and  shows  that  our  modern 
device  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  by  no  means 
as  new  as  most  people  would  have 
thought.  Not  only 
has  it  a  beautifully 
finished  little  burner, 
complete  for  the  wick, 
but  there  is  the  altern¬ 
ative  device  of  a  tiny 
brazier  for  charcoal, 
which  forms  the  stand 
from  which  the  kettle 
itself  is  lifted  off. 

The  shape  is  techni¬ 
cally  described  as  that 
of  “  a  cottage  loaf,” 
and  the  unusual  shape 
of  the  straight  pro¬ 
jecting  handle  will  be 
noticed .  On  the  cover 
is  beautiful  “  cut 
card  ”  ornamentation.  The  kettle 
itself  was  made  by  Richard  Green, 
and  the  stand  with  its  three  moulded 
scroll  feet  by  Daniel  Gamier,  while 
the  arms  in  cypher  of  Queen  Anne 
are  exquisitely  engraved. 

Another  very  fine  Queen  Anne 
piece  is  the  huge  silver-gilt  flagon 
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that  is  shown  here.  This  has 
apparently  never  been  used  at  all, 
for  the  rich  water-gilding  is  in 
“Mint  state”  without  sign  of 
mark  of  any  kind.  It  stands  142- 
inches  high,  and  again  bears  the 
cypher  of  her  late  Majesty.  The 
date  is  1688,  and  experts  are  of 
opinion  that  it  may  have  been  de¬ 
manded  in  view  of  the  christening 
of  one  of  her  family, 
all  of  whom,  as  it 
will  be  remembered, 
died  in  extreme 
youth.  Australia 
has  secured  this  very 
interesting  piece,  and 
it  is  destined  now 
for  the  museum  at 
Melbourne. 

The  extraordinary 
quantities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  services  are 
noteworthy.  Of 
silver  dinner  -  plates 
alone  these  vaults 
contained  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dozens  !  There 
is  a  set  of  seventy-two  table  candle¬ 
sticks.  Very  beautiful  are  the  four 
pairs  of  candelabra  here  shown,  the 
first  of  which  bears  date  of  1753,  the 
others  having  been  added  with  four 
candlesticks  later.  The  decorative 
work  is  charming  in  a  waved  design 
with  shells  and  gadrooned  bordering. 

No  fewer  than  six  vase-shaped 
wine  coolers  appear  with  classical 

(C 071  eluded  o?i  Page  296.) 


KETTLE  AND  STAND. 
QUEEN  ANNE. 


FLAGON,  1688. 


CANDELABRA. 



A  GREEN  PENDANT  CHAIN  WITH 
PAINTED  AND  SMALL  BEADS. 


The  modern  girl  has  often  quite  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  necklaces,  ranging  from  the  chain 
or  chaplet  of  pearls  of  the  wealthy,  to 
the  ivory  string,  that  forms  a  birthday 
present,  or  grandmamma’s  corals  or 
cornelians.  But  even  these  do  not  always 
supply  quite  the  right  note  of 
colour  with  every  dress,  and  it 
does  not  lie  within  the  means 
of  many,  who  desire  harmoni¬ 
ous  colour-schemes,  to  purchase 
jade,  amher,  or  turquoisd,  as 
occasion  and  dress  colouring 
demand. 

The  Material 
Needed. 

J  Wooden  beads,  such  as  can  * 
be  obtained  at  most  of  the 
large  drapery  stores,  can  be 
decorated  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  chains  to  suit  every  frock 
at  a  very  trifling  cost.  A  small 
tin  of  household  enamel,  some 
tubes,  of  students’  oil  colours, 
or  any."  left  -overs  "  you  may 
have  from  your  colour-box, 
two  or  three  hog’s-hair  brushes 
of  moderate  size,  and  turpen¬ 
tine  to  wash  them,  two  or 
three  small  tins  or  bottles  of 
metallic  paint  (gold,  silver  or 
copper — what  you  will),  these 
are  your  materials,  and  all  you 
will  need,  except  a  small  bottle 
of  copal  varnish  as  the  finishing 
touch. 

The  barrel-shaped  beads  are 
the  kind  I  found  most  useful 
for  painting  ;  they  vary  con¬ 


siderably  in  size  and 
finish,  but  are  gene¬ 
rally  sold  retail  at 
about  fourpence  a 
dozen,  and  can  be  had 
in’  various  colours  and 
in  silver  and  gold. 
Sometimes  this  colour¬ 
ing  acts  as  a  very  good 
foundation  to  subse¬ 
quent  decoration,  but 
the  most  brilliant 
effects  can  be  obtained 
with  a  coat  of  house¬ 
hold  white  enamel  and 
subsequent  colours 
lightly  glazed  over  its 
surface.  These  barrel¬ 
shaped  beads,  com¬ 
bined  with  smaller  ones 
bought  at  fancy  shops 
by  the  dozen,  string  or 
hank,  can  be  fashioned 
into  most  original  and 
distinctive  chains,  and 
the  outlay  is  very  little. 

My  first  experiment  in  bead 
painting  was  made  because  I 
wished  to  alter  a  necklace  already  in 
my  possession,  and  change  the  colouring 
of  some  very  nice  “  Ruskin  ”  china 
beads,  which,  though  a  pretty  shade  of 
yellow  in  themselves,  quarrelled  with 
everything  in  my  current  wardrobe.  At 


A  CHAIN  IN  SHADES  OF 
RED  AND  GREEN. 


1.  MATRIX  BEADS  THREADED  ON  GOLD  CORD. 

2.  A  LOWESTOFT  ROSE  CHINA. 

3.  AN  ETRUSCAN  CHINA  EFFECT. 

4.  A  TURQUOISE  MATRIX  CHAIN. 

5.  A  BATTERSEA  CHINA  EFFECT. 

6.  A  CHINA  EFFECT  IN  BLUE  AND  WHITE. 


first  I  lightly  dabbed  their  highly -glazed 
surfaces  with  Prussian  blue  and  emerald 
green,  but  this,  alas  !  soon  rubbed  off. 
My  second  trial,  -when  I  prepared  them 
with  a  coating  of  Seccotine  was  more 
successful,  the  colour  adhered  better, 
and  a  pretty  "  broken  colour  ”  effect, 
heightened  in  brilliancy  by  a  touch  ol 
silver  enamel,  wras  the  result, 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that 
wooden  beads  could  be  utilised ; 
these  I  found  were  easier  to 
manage,  and  did  not  require 
any  preliminary  treatment  with 
Seccotine. 

Matrix  Chains. 

I  treated  my  first  necklaces 
in  imitation  of  matrix  stones — 
'  some  blues  and  greens,  some 
reds,  golds  and  browns,  some 
violets  and  purples. 

The  method  of  -working  is 
simple.  Determine  how  many 
beads  of  each  shape — barrel¬ 
shaped  or  round  or  mixed — 
you  will  have  on  your  chain. 
This,  of  course,  is  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  spacing  you 
allow  between  these  larger 
beads,  for  the  effect  of  the 
painting  is  greatly  improved  if 
they  are  not  strung  closely 
together,  but  with  smaller 
beads  or  cording  between  to 
give  them  relief. 

I  find  about  one  dozen  large 
barrel-shaped  beads,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  rather  smaller 
round  ones,  is  a  useful  number 
for  a  long  chain,  but  even  if  one 
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or  two  extra  are  prepared  and  not  used, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  serious  a  matter  as 
running  short,,  for  it  is  not  easy  in  a 
second  painting  to  hit  on  an  exact 
match,  and,  any  “  left  overs  ”  can  be 
repainted  for  another  set. 

Many  readers  may  possess  one  of 
those  excessively  long  hat-pins  with 
fancy  heads  that  the  huge  hats  of  some 
years  ago  made  necessary,  but  which 
for  the  present-day  millinery  are  both 
useless  and  dangerous.  On  one  of  these 
string  your  larger  beads  (they  will 
generally  hold  about  a  dozen),  and  then, 
with  a  cork  to  protect  the  point,  you 
have  a  useful  holder  to  keep  them  in 
position,  and  this  can  be  twisted  to 
all  sides  as  required,  being  held  in  the 
hand  by  the  cork. 

How  the  Painting 
is  Done. 

-  There  are  several  ways  of  working, 
and  each  will  give  a  different  effect. 
You  may  lay  a  foundation  of  white 
enamel,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  thoroughly 
proceed  with  your  decoration  another 
day  ;  or  you  may  work  in  your  colour 
with  a  fine  brush  while  the  enamel  is 
wet,  which  will  give  a  very  much  softer 
and  yet  brilliant  effect.  If  your  beads 
have  a  good  foundation  colour  you  may 
use  this,  with  perhaps  little  dabs  of  the 
enamel  which,  with  oil  colours  glazed 
over  their  surface,  will  give  brighter 
touches  here  and  there. 

Antwerp  and  cobalt  blue,  emerald 
green,  and  a  touch  of  violet,  make  a 
beautiful  combination,  the  colours  put 
on  pure  and  merged  here  and  there  as 
discretion  dictates  {not  mixed  together 
on  the  palette),  for  we  have  to  aim  at 
accidental  effect ;  here  and  there  a  bit 
of  silver  or  gold  gives  a  bright  touch, 
as  if  a  bit  of  metal  had  found  its  way 
into  the  mass  of  conglomerate  stone 
we  wish  to  represent.  The  more  variety 
the  better,  so  long  as  the  general  tone 
is  harmonious. 

When  painted  to  your  satisfaction, 
leave  your  beads  to  dry  on  the  pin, 


figures  and  a  reed  and  ribbon  border¬ 
ing.  A  set  of  sixteen  fruit  dishes 
show  four  each  of  round,  oblong, 
oval,  and  kidney  shape,  and  date 
from  1807  and  1809,  and  there  are 
thirty-six  plain  plates  with  gadroon 
border  of  earlier  dates  that  could 
well  be  used  with  them. 

A  pair  of  huge  silver  soup  tureens 


inserting  its  point  in  a  firm  cushion  or 
big  cork  in  a  bottle  that  will  keep  them 
in  an  upright  position,  and  out  of  touch 
with  anything  else  until  thoroughly  dry, 
which  may  mean  a  day  or  two.  Separate 
them  where  at  any  point  the  colour  may 
have  run  together  at  their  bases.  When 
dry,  and  not  in  the  least  tacky,  the 
beads  can  be  varnished,  and  for  this 
you  must  use  copal  varnish.  It  takes 
longer  to  dry,  and  is  more  expensive, 
but  it  is  purely  transparent  and  does 
not  destroy  the  brightness  of  your 
colour. 

About  Threading 
the  Beads. 

There  is  great  scope  for  individual 
taste  in  threading  the  beads.  “  Bead 
threaders  ”  (silk  cords  with  a  tiny 
brass  wire  twist  instead  of  a  needle) 
can  be  procured  at  bead-shops,  and  are 
generally  long  enough  to  make  two 
chains.  Some  people  use  dental  thread 
or  waxed  silk  for  the  purpose  ;  there  are 
several  different  kinds  to  be  had. 

The  holes  in  the  larger  beads  are 
generally  rather  big,  and,  if  threaded  on 
a  string  with  ordinary  silver  and  gold 
beads,  such  as  are  generally  sold  by 
the  hank  for  about  sixpence,  would 
engulf  the  latter  entirely  and  not  keep 
in  position  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
string,  so  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  bead 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  either  side  of 
the  painted  ones.  Here  you  must  use 
individual  taste  and  discretion.  Often 
a  pretty  chain  can  be  picked  up  for  a 
few  pence  at  a  bargain  sale,  which, 
unthreaded,  will  help  in  the  foundation 
of  several  others. 

Finding  stringing  beads  rather  tiring 
to  the  eyes  and  my  impatient  nature 
alike,  however,  I  substituted  silk  cord 
for  the  smaller  beads  and  built  up  my 
chains  by  knotting  silk  or  tinsel  threads 
to  keep  the  beads  in  place,  taking  care 
the  spacing  between  the  beads  was  fairly 
accurate,  and  that  the  knots  either  came 
up  to  the  painted  beads,  or  two  smaller 
ones  at  their  bases,  if  the  holes  are 
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correspond  in  design  and  date  with 
a  pair  in  silver-gilt  in  the  Windsor 
Castle  collection.  Very  charming, 
too,  is  the  toilet  service  made  by 
Pyne  in  1711  for  Princess  Augusta 
Sophia,  whose  cypher  and  coronet  is 
engraved  on  every  piece.  In  addition 
to  the  caskets  for  jewels  are  powder 
and  patch  boxes,  scent-bottles,  and 


too  large  to  prevent  even  a  double 
knot  from  slipping  inside.  It  is  disap¬ 
pointing  after  a  chain  has  been  worn  to 
find  the  beads  coming  adrift  owing 
to  the  tightening  of  the  knots  with 
wear. 

The  following  colours  will  be  found 
useful  for  further  matrix  chains — 

Red. — Indian  red,  rose  madder,  burnt 
sienna,  touch  of  black,  gold,  or  copper 
enamel. 

Jade.  t —  Principally  emerald  and 

Prussian  blue,  with  a  good  dash  of  white. 

Amethyst. — Violet,  cobalt  or  French 
blue,  crimson  lake. 

A  pretty  chain  can  be  made  with 
black  beads  painted  in  a  simple  design 
in  ivory  white,  to  imitate  ebony  and 
ivory  inlay. 

China  Effect. 

My  next  venture  was  with  simulations 
of  old  china.  Here  are  some  of  my 
experiments — 

Lowestoft. — A  clear  white  ground  of 
enamel  painted  with  a  fine  brush  with 
tiny  pink  rose-buds,  some  more 
brilliantly  scarlet,  an  occasional  violet, 
a  green  leaf,  and  purplish  scrolls  put 
on  while  enamel  is  wet.  Afterwards 
varnished. 

Etruscan. — Indian  red  mixed  with 
white  enamel  to  make  light  terra¬ 
cotta.  Black  designs,  serpents,  sugges¬ 
tions  of  figures,  vases,  etc.,  in  black 
colour  while  ground  is  wet.  Varnished. 

Crown  Derby. — Rich  deep  blues  and 
reds  on  white  ground,  gold  scroll 
decoration. 

Satsuma. — Red  beads,  touched  here 
and  there  with  white  enamel,  and  a 
suggestion  of  flowers  and  ornament  in 
reds,  golds,  and  gold  enamel.  Touch  of 
black. 

Battersea  Enamel. -^-Rich  ultramarine 
blue  beads  painted  with  tiny  rosebuds 
and  leaves,  gold  enamel  ornament. 
Highly  varnished. 

Other  suggestions  will  occur  as  you 
work. 


crystal  receptacles  with  silver  lids,  as 
well  as  flat  and  tall  candlesticks  with 
snuffers  on  their  tray.  Altogether 
the  whole  collection,  alike  in  its  first 
and  its  second  part,  has  been  a 
revelation  of  the  skill  and  taste  that 
these  artist  craftsmen  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  entire  eighteenth 
century  possessed. 
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JOEES  Wo  CLIWOM 


Usually  our  holidays 
are  taken  that  our 
physical  health  may  be 
renewed,  that  we  may 
lay  up  treasures  of 
vitality  which  will  carry 
us  through  the  strenu¬ 
ous  working  days  of  the 
rest  of  the  year.  But  it  is  aiso  possible  to  make  them 
a  season  of  spiritual  refreshment.  Our  very  closeness 
to  Nature  in  these  free  days  may  yield  us  much  that 
would  make  life  go  more  easily,  smoothly,  and  sweetly. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  holiday  at  Peel  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  One  of  the  delightful  occupations  of  the 
hours  was  to  watch  the  sea-gulls.  One  of  them  shed  a 
long  white  wing-Jeather  at  my  feet.  It  was  a  gift  from 
the  heavens.  I  picked  it  up  with  some  seriousness,  and 
it  is  now  in  a  corner  of  a  picture  in  my  study.  It  will, 
through  the  year,  simple  a  thing  as  it  is,  renew  my 
memory  of  those  wonderful  creatures  and  of  the  lesson 
they  taught  me.  It  was  their  flight,  and  one  particular 
aspect  of  their  flight,  that  riveted  my  attention.  They 
have  a  marvellous  power  of  poise,  even  in  the  teeth  of  a 
strong  opposing  wind.  It  came  to  me — how  great  a 
thing  it  would  be  if  we  in  the  higher  regions  of  life 
possessed  such  a  quality  ! 

If  some  powerful  spirit,  like  the  Genie  of  Aladdin’s 
lamp,  offered  to  grant  me,  for  the  use  of  mankind,  any 
gift  I  desired,  1  think  I  would  ask  for  the  “  Power  of 
Poise.”  It  is  such  a  widespread  need;  and  if  we  but 
possessed  it  most  of  our  troubles — bodily,  mental, 
spiritual,  individual,  family,  economic,  international — 
would  be  gone,  and  gone  for  ever. 

Poise  is  One  of  Our 
Greatest  Necessities. 

That  we  need  it  urgently  and  seriously  we  do  not 
need  to  stay  to  prove.  The  turbulence  of  desire,  the  rush 
of  impatience,  the  constant  irritations,  the  moods  that, 
like  a  cloud  of  black  birds,  cover  our  inner  sky,  the 
weakness  of  self  pity — things  to  which  most  of  us  are 
prone — all  speak  of  its  necessity. 

Certainly  the  Great  Father  intends  us  to  possess  it, 
for  He  has  taught  us  the  lesson  again  and  again,  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  He  teaches  by  the 
example  of  His  own  character.  The  infinite  steadiness 
and  reliability,  the  great  silences,  the  utter  absence  of 
fussiness  in  the  universe  speak  as  to  poise  being  of  the 
very  essence  of  God.  The  quiet  footsteps  of  the  gentle 
dawn,  the  silent  shooting  of  the  tender  blade,  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains,  the  glory  and  balance  of  the  stars  ! 
How  impressive  these  things  are  if  we  open  our  heart. 
And  the  still  small  voice  comes  through  them  all  : 
‘‘  Learn  of  Me  the  secret  of  quietness  and  poise.”  When 
we  contrast  this  with  the  hustling  hurrying  ways  of  our 
great  human  centres,  the  clash  of  interests,  the  constant 
friction,  we  feel  how  poor  is  our  acquisition  in  this  realm. 
We  have  not  laid  up  many  treasures  in  this  heaven.  Yet 
there  are  lives  that  have  gained  these  things  ;  there  are 
those  who  rejoice  in  the  possession,  and  their  influence 
is  as  a  cooling  breeze  on  a  hot  stifling  day. 

What  is  their  secret  ?  How  can  we  attain  ? 


The  first  thing  to  note 
is,  that  to  gain  poise  is 
not  an  acquisition,  it  is 
a  restoration. 

How  much  Jesus 
made  of  children  and 
the  child-like  heart  ! 

‘  ‘  Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,”  is  His  Word.  We  can  only  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Poise  by  going  back,  by  unlearning  many 
of  our  grown-up  ways  and  habits.  The  greatest  problem 
for  any  man  or  woman  is  to  keep  or  regain  the  child¬ 
like  heart,  and  to  link  it  with  the  strength  and  wisdom 
that  comes  with  our  later  years.  The  child-like  spirit, 
coupled  with  the  strength  and  capability  of  the  grown 
man  or  woman,  is  the  ideal. 

So,  after  all,  poise  is  the  restoration  of  something  many 
of  us  have  lost  as  we  have  grown  up.  When  we  were 
children  we  possessed  it.  We  lived  in  another  world  ; 
we  were  free  from  self-consciousness  ;  our  spirits  had 
rest  from  the  turmoil  of  the  outward  ;  we  lived  a  day 
at  a  time,  never  bringing  to-morrow’s  vexations  into 
contrast  with  the  joy  of  to-day,  and  so  souring  the 
draught.  The  first  step  towards  poise  is  the  regaining 
of  the  child-like  heart,  with  its  wonderful  and  sweet 
simplicity. 

We  Suffer  frcm 
Lack  of  Pause. 

Then,  a  good  deal  of  our  lack  of  poise  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  pause.  We  make  our  lives  too  strenuous  with  our 
constant  work  and  pleasure.  The  maelstrom  of  our 
work  gives  us  little  chance  of  pause.  “  Hurry  up!  ”  is 
the  keynote.  Each  day  has  its  task  to  be  got  through, 
and  the  hours  are  barely  sufficient.  The  duties  of  our 
occupation,  or  the  duties  of  our  home,  give  us  little  room 
for  quietness.  Even  when  our  tasks  are  done  we  plunge 
into  a  whirlpool  of  pleasure  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing 
left  for  us.  We  get  no  pause  there. 

Poise  needs  pause,  but  if  work  and  pleasure,  with  their 
rush  and  excitement,  yield  no  place  for  pause,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  we  lack  the  poise.  Most  of  us  seem 
to  think  that  the  excitement  of  keeping  going  is  life. 
Those  who  have  their  breaks,  who  stand  aside  awhile, 
know  better.  It  is  in  our  moments  of  pause  that  we 
gather  poise.  Those  moments  are  the  flowers  from 
which  the  golden  honey  is  gathered. 

Possess  Your 
Own  Soul. 

Our  lack  of  poise  is  due  also  to  our  obsession  by 
the  outward.  “  Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride 
mankind,”  wrote  Emerson  long  ago.  It  is  even  more 
true  to-day  ;  we  aie  rapidly  becoming  tools  of  our  tools. 
We  have  created  a  system  ;  we  call  it  our  industrial 
system.  But  instead  of  the  system  serving  us  we  have 
become  its  slaves.  It  rides  us,  however  we  chafe  at  the 
saddle  and  the  bit  and  the  bridle.  We  are  driven  on, 
for  the  most  part  not  knowing  whither  we  go.  There 
is  great  need  for  the  advice  :  "  Possess  ye  your 
souls.” 

We  get  a  big  house — it  becomes  a  burden.  We  get  a 
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position — it  takes  us  all  our  time  to  keep  it  up.  We 
lose  our  souls  in  running  things.  "  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  ”  “  Therefore 
take  no  anxious  thought.  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God.”  Do  not  let  your  soul  become  the  slave  of  the 
outward.  If  we  do,  the  power  of  poise  will  be  far 
from  us. 

There  is  Something 
Deeper  Still. 

A  certain  gentleman,  the  head  of  a  large  business  in 
London,  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 
He  had  a  fine  home,  replete  with  comforts  and  luxuries, 
out  in  a  country  district,  but  he  could  get  no  rest.  His 
mind  was  like  a  perpetual -motion  machine.  At  length 
he  visited  a  nerve  specialist.  In  the  quietness  of  that 
physician’s  consulting  room  a  very  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place. 

"You  must  leave  London,  and  go  away  and  live  in 
the  country,”  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  do  live  in  the  country,”  was  his  reply.  “  There 
are  miles  and  miles  of  woods  and  hills  and  air  about  me.” 


"  You  must  have  ease  and  comfort,”  were  the  next 
words. 

“  I  am  surrounded  with  it  in  my  home.” 

"  Well,  then,  get  some  relaxation.  Go  to  concerts 
or  the  theatre.” 

"  I’ve  got  tickets  for  everything,  and  have  been  so 
often  that  I’ve  grown  weary  of  it  all.” 

A  strange  quietness  followed  that.  Then  the  doctor, 
who  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  looked  at  him  very 
seriously  and  said — • 

“  You’ve  come  to  the  wrong  physician.  It  is  rest  of 
soul  that  you  need.  I  cannot  give  you  that,  but  there 
is  One  Who  can.  ‘  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  ” 

If  you  really  desire  poise  go  to  Him,  learn  of  Him,  for 
in  His  company  you  will  be  near  the  secret  of  all  things, 
and  in  that  nearness  to  the  Father’s  heart  you  will  shed 
your  unrest  and  lack  of  balance,  and  rest  and  poise  will 
come. 

Let  me  close  with  the  advice  of  Romanes  :  “  Do  not 
argue  about  this — just  try  it.” 


ON  LAKE  GENEVA.  p,wio  by 

G.  R.  Balla?ice. 
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H.M.  THE  KING  AT  WORK 
IN  HIS  STUDY. 
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S  hall  we  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet 
comfortable  talk,  such  as  everybody 
likes,  about  several  women  who 
have,  within  recent  years,  played  a 
large,  if  undemonstrative,  part  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  world  ?  When  one  uses  that  expres¬ 
sion  one  means  America  as  well  as 
England,  and  it  will  be  found  that  two 
of  the  women  about  whom  we  are  going 
to  converse  a  little  are  Americans. 

One  is  Miss  Willa  Cather,  who  is  little 
known  here,  though  she  has  written  one 
or  two  novels  of  a  very  admirable 
ability  and  a  very  admirable  style. 
They  have  been  published  in  London  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  but  for  some  reason 
they  have  not  attracted  attention  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  power  which  lies  behind  them. 
Now,  however,  Miss  Cather  gives  us  a 
volume  of  verse,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  mental  quality  of  anybody  is  more 
clearly  revealed  in  verse  than  in  prose. 
It  is  so  with  her,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  possible  that  this  book  of  hers,  called 
April  Twilights,  may  have  a  gradual  but 
considerable  circulation  among  English- 
speaking  people. 


W®2aa®ga  wSa®  Quietly  but 
<£as?®atay  Saaw  (S®maaa®d  Isa  It 

There  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
one  who  likes  poetry  to  discuss  such  a 
book  up  and  down  hill,  as  well  as  to  talk 
about  it,  because  discussion  and  talk 
are  two  different  things.  Personally,  I' 
am  going  to  refrain  from  discussion  and 
limit  myself  to  quoting  one  poem  which 
I  think  exceptionally  beautiful,  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  will  speak  better 
for  the  poetic  gifts  of  Miss  Willa  Cather 
than  anything  I  could  say.  It  is  a  lyric 
called  “  In  Rose  Time,”  and  here  it  is — 

Winter  lasts  a  five-month, 
Spring-time  stays  but  one  ; 

Yellow  blows  the  rye-fields 
When  the  rose  is  done. 

Pines  are  clad  at  Yuletide 
When  the  birch  is  bare, 

And  the  holly’s  greenest 
In  the  frosty  air. 

Sorrow  keeps  a  stone  house 
Builded  grim  and  grey  ; 

Pleasure  hath  a  straw  thatch 
Hung  with  lanterns  gay. 


On  her  petty  savings 

Niggard  Prudence  thrives, 
Passion,  ere  the  moonset, 

Bleeds  a  thousand  lives. 

Another  American  lady  of  whom 
we  have  heard  very  little  in  England,  but 
who  undoubtedly  had  great  poetic  gifts, 
is  Miss  Emily  Dickinson.  She  died  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1886,  but  only  now 
has  there  been  published,  certainly  in 
this  country,  a  selection  of  the  verse 
which  she  wrote. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  she  hardly 
published  anything  while  she  was  alive, 
and  if  she  could  come  back  to  the  earth, 
from  whatever  sphere  her  poetic  soul 
may  be,  she  would  probably  be  surprised 
now  to  find  so  much  of  her  poetry  in 
print.  It  is  beautiful  poetry,  with  a 
strange  curious  turn  for  the  unexpected 
in  it,  and  a  richness  of  original  phrasing 
such  as  one  rarely  finds  in  verse  written 
by  any  woman,  because,  generally 
speaking,  men  are  more  original  at 
phrase-making  than  women. 

Just  as  one  tests  a  woman’s  mentality 
by  her  verse,  so  one  can  test  her  verse 
by  her  prose.  Suppose,  therefore,  we 
glance  for  a  moment  at  a  passage  from 
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a  letter  which  she  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  to  a  friend  of  hers  called  in  a 
pet  way  “  Sue.”  She  wrote  it  in  the  kind 
of  terror  which,  perhaps,  comes  to  most 
women  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  lest 
she  should  fall  in  love  and  suffer  all  the 
pangs  and  joys  of  such  an  ecstatic 
experience. 

On  Being  in  Fear 
of  Love. 

This  is  what  she  wrote,  and  it  will 
speak  for  itself  for  her  temperament 
and  for  her  poetic  gifts  as  nothing  else 
could — ■ 

“You  have  seen  flowers  at  morning 
satisfied  with  dew,  and  these  same  sweet 
blossoms  at  noon  with  their  heads  bowed  in 
anguish  before  the  mighty  sun.  Think  you 
that  thirsty  blossoms  will  need  nought  but 
dew  ?  No,  they  will  cry  for  light  and  pine 
for  the  burning  noon,  though  it  scorches 
them,  scathes  them  ;  they  have  got  through 
,  with  peace.  They  know  that  the  sun  of 
noon  is  mightier  than  the  morning,  and  their 
life  is  henceforth  for  him.  Oh,  Susie,  it  is 
dangerous  arid  it  is  all  too  dear — those 
simple  trusting  spirits 
and  the  spirits  mightier 
we  cannot  resist  !  It 
does  so  rend  me,  the 
thought  of  it,  when  it 
comes,  that  I  tremble 
lest  at  some  time  I  too 
am  yielded  up.” 


Since  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son’s  poetry  appeared 
here  it  has  been 
widely  reviewed  and 
commented  upon, 
and  adjudged  to  have 
in  it  a  very  fine 
quality  of  gold.  Of 
herself,  that  shrewd 
and  happy  critic,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Squire,  has  said: 
“  Had  her  manu¬ 
scripts  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  her  tomb¬ 
stone  would  have 
been  the  tombstone 
of  a  middle-aged  Vic¬ 
torian  lady  in  a  small 
New  England  town  ; 
none  would  have 
known  more  of  her. 
Published,  they  show 
her  to  have  had  one 
of  the  acutest  intel¬ 
lects  and  one  of  the 
most  ranging  im¬ 
aginations  that  ever 
came  to  birth  in 
America.” 

Seeing  in  Pictures, 
Expressed  in  Prose. 

There  we  have  a 
capital  summing  up 
of  her  in  two  sen¬ 
tences,  and  you  will 
see  how  she  could 
sum  up  something 
she  herself  saw  in 
this  characteristic 


passage  about  a  weather  event :  “  There 
is  a  tall,  pale  snowstorm  stalking  through 
the  fields  and  bowing  at  my  window.  I 
sha’n’t  let  the  fellow  in  !  ” 

Now  that  very  well  describes  a  snow¬ 
storm  as  one  would  see  it  through  the 
window  of  a  comfortable  room.  She 
adds  :  “  Went  to  church  to-day  in 

second-best  and  boots  ;  sermon  from 
Dr.  D.  on  unbelief.  Another  Esau. 
Sermons  on  unbelief  ever  did  attract 
me.”  There,  again,  is  the  kind  of  con. 
fession  most  of  us  would  make  on  any 
Sunday,  but  she  gets  very  much  into  a 
very  few  words. 

We  shall,  however,  come  to  her  poetry, 
because  that,  after  all,  is  what  will  keep 
the  name  of  Emily  Dickinson  green  and 
gracious  and  perhaps  great.  Here  is  one 
verse  which  she  writes — 

I  measure  every  grief  I  meet 
With  analytic  eyes  ; 

I  wonder  if  it  weighs  like  mine, 

Or  has  an  easier  size. 
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And  here  is  another  poetic  note,  this 
time  in  two  verses — 

I  like  a  look  of  agony 
Because  I  know  it’s  true  ; 

Men  do  not  sham  convulsion, 

Or  stimulate  a  throe. 

The  eyes  glaze  once,  and  that  is  death. 

Impossible  to  feign, 

The  beads  upon  the  forehead 
By  homely  anguish  strung. 

Not  Always  Perfection’s 
Sacred  Height. 

Youi  will  see  that  the  last  line  is  not 
quite  perfect  in  a  rhyming  sense,  and 
that  also  is  chracteristic  of  her,  as  if 
she  had  just  thrown  out  her  poetry 
rough  hewn  and  had  not  always  troubled 
to  make  it  straight.  She  could  weave 
cobwebs  of  imagination  and  she  could 
write  better  about  actual  cobwebs  as 
when  she  says— 

The  spider  as  an  artist 
Has  never  been  employed, 

Though  his  surpassing  merit 
Is  freely  certified. 

It  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  open 
the  pages  of  the  Se¬ 
lected  Poems  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  if  you 
come  across  them, 
and  when  you  have 
done  that  you  will 
probably  be  tempted 
to  go  on  and  read  her 
Life  and  Letters,  a 
book  which  has  also 
been  published  in 
this  country. 

Michael  Fairless  and 
Who  She  Was. 

We  all  know  the 
name  of  Michael 
Fairless,  the  author 
of  that  wonderful, 
and  wonderfully  selb 
ing,  book,  The  Load- 
mender.  How  many 
of  us  know  who-  she 
really  was,  or  any¬ 
thing  about  her  in  a 
personal  way  ?  It  is 
worth  while  trying  to 
discover. 

She  was  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Margery 
Fairless  Barber,  and 
when  she  died  a  few 
years  ago  she  was 
still  younger  than 
thirty.  She  was  born 
with  an  angelic  tem¬ 
perament  as  well  as 
a  brilliant  mind,  and 
she  spent  much  of 
her  time  working 
among  the  poor 
people  of  the  East 
End  of  London. 

At  one  time  she 
thought  of  going  to 
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China  as  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary,  but  illness  fell  on 
her,  and  after  it  had  fallen 
on  her  she  was  not  able 
to  do  anything  but  write. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  not 
been  taken  ill  she  would 
never  have  given  us  The 
Road-mender,  and  its  com¬ 
panion  books.  The  Gather¬ 
ing  of  Brother  Hilarius  and 
The  Grey  Brethren.  Even 
so,  her  illness  was  a  great 
and  long  burden  for  her 
to  bear,  although  she  bore 
it  like  the  simple  Christian 
she  was. 

The  ‘Road-mender’ 

Country  in  Sussex. 

When  one  takes  up  a 
“Road-mender”  book, 
one  instantly  asks  what 
part  of  the  countfry'is  it 
that  Michael  Fairless 
writes  about  ?  It  is  the 
central  part  of  Sussex  from 
Chanctonbury  Ring  to 
Ditchling  Beacon.  It  is  a 
quaint  farming  district 
where  she  spent  her  last 
years,  and  within  its 
bounds,  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  of  Ashurst,  she 
is  buried.  She  died  before 
The  Road-mender  ap¬ 
peared,  and  so  she  did  not 
know  the  fame  it  was  going  to  bring  to 
her,  but  that  would  not  have  troubled 
one  who  was  so  simple  and  so  modest 
and  so  Christian  in  all  things. 

Why  was  the  book  called  The  Road- 
mender  ?  We  find  in  it  a  passage  which 
tells  us — 

“  I  atn  a  road-mender,  some  say  stone- 
breaker.  Both  titles  are  correct,  but  the 
one  is  more  pregnant  than  the  other.  All 
day  I  sit  by  the  roadside  on  a  stretch  of 
grass  under  a  high  hedge  of  saplings  and  a 
tangle  of  traveller’s  joy,  woodbine,  sweet- 
briar,  and  late  roses.  Opposite  me  is  a 
white  gate  seldom  used,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  trail  of  honeysuckle  growing  tran¬ 
quilly  along  it.  I  know  now  that  whenever 
and  wherever  I  die  my  soul  will  pass  out 
through  this  white  gate,  and  then,  thank 
God,  I  shall  not  have  need  to  untie  that 
trail.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage  that 
The  Road-mender  is  really  an  imaginary 
chronicle  and  confession  of  a  hard¬ 
working  simple  man  who  loved  God  and 
his  fellow-people  and  Nature. 

A  Soul  Understanding 
of  God  and  Nature. 

Michael  Fairless  was  greatly  under¬ 
standing  of  God  and  Nature  in  all  their 
aspects,  and  very  kind  to  the  living 
things  of  the  earth.  She  could  forgive 
a  wild  animal  for  doing  most  things,  and 
she  always  saw  the  beautiful  side  of 
Nature,  whether  in  wood  or  field,  in 
animal  or  in  insect. 


“  The  other  day,”  she  writes,  “  as  I 
lay  with  my  face  in  the  grass,  I  heard  a 
gentle  rustle  and  raised  my  head  to  find 
a  hedge-snake  watching  me  fearless, 
unwinking.  I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
picked  it  up  unresisting,  and  put  it  in 
my  coat  like  the  husbandman  of  old." 

Now  not  many  people,  and  hardly 
any  women — for  women  are  frightened  if 
even  a  mouse  appears — would  have  had 
the  courage  to  do  that.  Michael  Fairless, 
however,  was  a  beautiful  creature  with 
one  foot — if  it  may  be  so  expressed — in 
Heaven  and  the  other  foot  in  the  heaven 
of  earth.  It  was  this  double  inspiration 
which  made  her  such  a  teacher  and 
preacher,  for  she  is  both  in  her  books, 
and  it  is  this  also  which  will  probably 
keep  her  pen-name  famous  when  the 
real  or  the  pen-names  of  more  noisy 
writers  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

A  Lady  who  Encouraged 
Stevenson’s  Genius. 

Our  fourth  woman  of  a  high  intel¬ 
lectual  influence  to-day  is  the  late  Lady 
Colvin,  the  wife  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin, 
prominent  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
especially  as  the  friend  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  She  also  was  a  great  friend 
of  his  in  his  young  days,  and  perhaps  no 
force  in  all  his  life,  except  may  be  that 
of  his  mother,  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  encouragement  and  the  ripening  of 
his  talent. 

She  was  then  Mrs.  Sitwell,  for  her  first 


husband  was  a  country 
minister,  and  her  second 
marriage  did  not  come 
until  she  and  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  were  both  past  their 
sixtieth  year  of  age.  She 
hardly  wrote  anything, 
and  yet  she  was  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  among  two 
generations  of  English 
writers.  This  was  because 
she  had  the  remarkable 
gift  of  inspiring  people  to 
do  their  best,  often,  as  it 
were,  showing  them  the 
way  to  success,  not  only 
in  a  popular  sense,  but 
what  is  always  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  author  and 
the  artist,  in  an  artistic 
sense. 

A  Beautiful  Last  Message 
from  Conrad. 

Joseph  Conrad  was  one 
of  her  friends,  and  while 
he  himself  lay  ill,  in  fact 
dying,  he  sent  her  hus¬ 
band,  when  she  lay  dying, 
now  an  old  lady  of  eighty, 
a  most  beautiful  letter 
from  which  here  is  an 
extract — 

“  With  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  with  all  the  strength 
of  affection  and  admiration 
for  her  who  is  about  to  leave 
this  hard  world  where  all  the  happiness  she 
could  find  was  in  your  devotion,  I  am  with 
you  every  moment  of  these  black  hours  it 
is  yours  to  live  through. 

“  Pray  kiss  her  hand  for  me  in  reverence 
and  love.  I  hope  she  will  give  blessing 
thoughts  to  those  who  are  dear  to  me,  my 
wife  and  children,  to  whom  she  always  was 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  kind  and 
gracious  and  lovable  on  earth.” 

Now  it  was  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  who  could 
bring  such  a  letter  as  that  from  a  man 
like  Conrad,  and  he  was  only  one  of  the 
many  men  who  shone  like  stars  in  her 
intellectual  life.  She  was  the  friend  of 
Barrie,  of  Rupert  Brooke,  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  name  which  one  could 
mention  in  the  imaginative  literature 
of  England  during  the  past  forty  years 
which  was  not,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  in 
her  address  book. 

Tributes  from  Men  of 
Name  and  Fame. 

They  all  paid  to  her  such  tributes  as 
Stevenson  paid  when  he  wrote  from 
America  after  he  left  England  :  "If  1 
am  here  and  happy,  I  know  to  whom  1 
owe  it  ;  I  know  who  made  my  way  for 
me  in  life,  if  that  were  all.”  Stevenson 
was  very  attached  to  Mrs.  Sitwell,  and 
possibly  his  best  letters  were  written 
to  her,  although  all  of  them  have  not 
been  published,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  will  never  be  published. 


Now  it  is  curious  to  think  that  a  lady 
so  gifted  as  Lady  Colvin  should  never 
have  written  anything  for  publication 
beyond  a  few  slight  translations.  She 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  thought 
a  “  blue  stocking  ”  or  a  literary  woman 
of  the  drier  order.  She  was  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
womanly  woman,  simple  and  charming, 
always  sympathetic,  and  always  sincere. 
The  High  Quality  of  Self-Effacement. 

Her  great  quality,  perhaps,  was  the 


almost  negative  quality  that  she  could 
be  entirely  self-effacing.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  anybody  to  do  us 
great  services,  and  not  let  us  know  that 
they  have  done  them.  It  was  Lady 
Colvin’s  very  particular  gift  that  she 
could  do  her  friends,  certainly  her 
literary  friends,  the  highest  kind  of 
service,  and  they  never  knew  from  her 
that  she  had  done  them. 

When  all  this  has  been  said  almost 
everything  has  been  said,  because  there 


may  be  no  book  memorial  of  Lady 
Colvin,  although  there  well  might  be. 
We  have  had  memoirs  of  most  of  the 
famous  French  intellectual  women  of 
the  eighteenth  century  who  were  leaders 
of  literary  salons.  Lady  Colvin  may  well 
be  compared  to  one  of  those,  for  there 
was  no  company  which  she  could  not 
grace,  and  there  was  no  company  which 
she  could  not,  to  her  dying  day,  have 
about  her  in  the  drawing-room  of  her 
beautiful  home  at  Kensington. 


When  drawer  and  cupboard  space  is  limited,  extra 
accommodation  for  oddments  of  wearing  apparel  can 
be  made  in  the  form  of  handy  pockets  that  can  be  hung 
flat  inside  the  door  of  cupboard  or  wardrobe,  thus  utilising 
all  the  space  available  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Made  of  crash  or  coarse  linen,  embroidered  in  coloured 
threads,  these  wall-hangings  can  be  given  quite  a 
pleasing  appearance,  and  the  pockets  can  be  made 
any  depth  or  shape  desired  for  the  articles  to  be 
accommodated. 

The  edges  of  the  pockets  can  be  finished  with  coloured 
bindings  to  tone  with  the  thread  used  for  the  embroidery, 
and  further  protection  will  be  given  to  the  enclosures 
il  elastic  is  threaded  through  the  top  of  the  binding. 

The  smaller  pocket  on  the  left  would  be  suitable  for 
a  little  girl’s  room  with  its  goosey-gander  embroidery 
at  the  top  and  the  little  ducklings  on  the  lower  pockets. 
Any  simple  designs  worked  in  outline-stitch  can  be  used 
for  decoration. 


Pearsall’s  “Mallard” 
Floss  would  be  suitable 
for  the  embroidery .  work 
on  these  pockets.  Shades 
tan  and  blue,  with  green 
leaves,  were  used  for  the 
larger  pocket,  and  the 
embroidery  on  the  smaller 
one  is  worked  in  yellow 
and  green  with  touches  of 
black. 
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Speaking  at  mothers’  meetings 
led  to  other  things.  I  got  to 
know  these  mothers.  If  they 
were  ill  or  in  trouble,  I  went  to 
see  them.  How  good  they  al¬ 
ways  were  to  me,  and  what  a 
kindly  welcome  they  always  gave  me.  I 
never  met  a  cold  look  nor  an  unfriendly 
word  from  one  of  them,  nor  from  their 
husbands  either. 

Visiting  is  a  great  "  lift  ”  to  one’s 
own  soul.  That  which  the  fountain 
sends  forth  does  so  truly  return  to  the 
fountain,  and  trying  to  cheer  another, 
trying  to  search  out  words  of  hopeful 
encouragement  for  a  particular  case, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  blessing  shall 
reach  inward  and  flood  the  heart  of 
the  searcher. 

How  often,  after  a  long  toiling  walk 
uphill  to  see  some  poor,  sufferer,  the 
homeward  way  has  been  illumined  by 
such  Companionship  that  one’s  feet 
seemed  to  have  wings. 

And  then,  how  wonderfully  enriching 
it  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  other  people’s 
experience.  Sick  people  are  quite  often 
talkative  when  they  get  to  know  the 
visitor  !  It  seems  to  help  them  to  tell 
of  past  triumphs  and  trials.  It  is  a  wise 
thing  just  to  sit  and  listen,  and  to  show 
interest  over  matters  which  may  be 
entirely  temporal. 

In  writing  of  these  matters,  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Flint  has  come  to  me. 
Mrs.  Flint  came  to  the  mothers’  meeting, 
and  one  day  it  was  whispered  that  her 
husband  was  very  ill.  He  had  come  out 
of  hospital  after  an  operation,  and  was 
thought  to  be  dying. 

Mrs.  Flint  was  a  small  woman,  with 
very  luminous  eyes.  She  was  shy  and 
nervous,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to 
make  of  a  visitor.  I  had  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  seen  Mr.  Flint  till  she  took 
me  up  to  his  bed-room. 

He  lay  in  bed,  thin  and  pale  in  the 
face,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  a  manner  that  was  even  more 
nervous  than  his  wife’s.  We  talked 
about  children — they  had  three.  I  told 
them  some  of  Bunty’s  exploits,  and 
they  responded  with  similar  tales  of 
shrewd  artfulness. 

The  visit  was  not  very  inspiring. 
I  did  not  want  to  intrude  upon  the 
poor  things.  John  entreated  me  more 
than  once  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
which  might  be  taking  a  liberty.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  gift  of  a 
custard  pudding  or  a  bunch  of  grapes 
did  not  give  me  a  license  to  investigate 
that  poor  man’s  soul. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  which  are 
so  helpful  about  John — he  can  always 
see  the  other  person’s  point  of  view, 


and  he  knew  how  tie  would  hate  to 
have  a  stranger  brought  to  see  him  if 
he  were  ill. 

Very  tentatively  I  went  again  to 
see  Mrs.  Flint.  This  time  I  took  a  little 
something  for  the  children,  and  implied 
that  my  visit  was  to  her,  and  so  we 
sat  by  the  big  open  fireplace  and  dis¬ 
cussed  ovens  and  the  fearful  wear  and 
tear  of  boots  and  socks. 

“  But  you  will  come  up  and  see  Ned  ?  ” 
she  said,  when  I  rose  to  go,  and  of 
course  I  went  up. 

Mr.  Flint’s  was  an  illness  of  many 
months.  He  found  the  time  very 
long  ;  he  could  not  read  much  because 
his  eyes  were  so  tired.  The  visitors 
who  flocked  to  him  at  first  dwindled, 
and  he  had  many  lonely  hours.  Our 
house  was  not  far  away,  and,  as  I  got 
to  know  him  better,  I  was  often  able 
to  run  in.  Once  I  did  not  go  for  just 
over  a  week,  and  when  I  next  saw  him, 
this  silent,  rather  unapproachable  man 
said — , 

“  I  thought  you  were  never  coming 
any  more  !  ” 

“  I’ve  been  so  busy,”  I  said, 
think  it  is  a  week  since  I  was  here,” 

“  It’s  nine  days,”  he  replied, 
thought  you  had  got  tired  of  coming.” 

“  No,  no,  indeed,”  I  said.  “  But  you 
know  I  am  always  afraid  I  may  come 
too  often.  I  don’t  want  to  weary 
you.” 

He  smiled,  and  I  smiled.  We  under¬ 
stood  each  other  better  after  that. 
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I  went  nearly  every  day  that 
winter,  and  the  intimacy  grew. 
Often  in  thought  I  go  back  to 
those:quiet  afternoons,  and  see 
that  little  woman  with  the  great 
dark  eyes.  I  see  the  sick  man 
in  bed,  and  myself  sitting  by  the  fire. 
He  was  wonderfully  communicative 
now.  He  was  seldom  out  of  pain.  His 
eyes  were  sunken  but  very  bright,  and 
he  talked  quite  freely  on  many  subjects. 
He  loved  horses — he  had  been  jack-of- 
all-trades,  but  always  something  to  do 
with  horses. 

He  liked  to  hear  reading,  and  would 
often  make  practical  comments  upon 
it.  When  we  came  to-  the  man  putting 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  told  about 
the  ploughing  matches  in  which  he  had 
been  a  successful  competitor. 

We  read  about  the  grass  being  cast 
into  the  little  earth  oven,  and  he  told 
me  how  the  haymakers  used  to  cook 
bacon  at  haymaking  time,  by  putting 
a  few  rashers  in  layers  of  hay  and 
setting  fire  to  them.  It  tasted  splendid, 
he  said. 

We  discussed  love,  and  he  told  me 
about  his  courtship  and  marriage. 

We  talked  about  disease,  and  I  heard 
all  about  his  operation  and  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  hospital.  We  touched  on 
the  mystery  of  pain.  We  discussed  the 
I  subj  ect  of  being  born  again,  and  this  was 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  him.  He  had 


here  once  more  John  helped  me. 

"  Tell  him,”  he  said,  “  that  being  born 
again  is  something  God  does  for  us  which 
gives  us  a  different  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Tell  him  it  is  like  a  man  who 
has  been  a  Bolshevist  becoming  the 
King’s  personal  servant.” 

I  think  that  helped  Mr.  Flint  to 
understand,  for  he  was  always  so  trustful 
after  that,  and  so  child-like  in  speaking 
of  death,  for  we  discussed  death  just  as 
simply  as  we  discussed  the  coming 
flower  show. 

For  many  weary  months  he  had 
hoped  against  hope — for  life  ;  now  he 
laid  the  old  hope  aside  and  took  up  the 
new  one,  the  hope  of  a  new  and  better 
life  in  the  place  we  call  Heaven. 

We  told  each-other  all  we  knew  about 
death.  It  was  -not  much  after  all.  We 
had  heard  it  was  like  crossing  a  river, 
like  going  through  a  dark  doorway, 
like  passing  through  a  valley.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  sort  of  an  experience  it 
really  was. 

We  read  often  the  story  of  Lazarus  ; 
and  of  the  man  who  was  born  blind  so 
that  God  might  be  better  known  ;  and 
of  Nicodemus  who  came  to  Jesus  by 
night. 
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Mr.  Flint’s  nights  were  hours 
of  indescribable  pain.  He 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock 
going  round  so  slowly,  and  he 
said  he  could  not  tell  anyone 
how  long  the  time  seemed  till 
the  first  streak  of  grey  came 
on  the  blind. 

My  first  question  was  nearly 
always:  “And  what  sort  of  a  night  did 
you  get  ?  ” 

One  day  his  reply  amazed  me. 

“  Splendid  !  ”  he  said,  “  I’ve  seen  the 
Saviour  ;  He  was  standing  by  the  end 
of  my  bed." 

Mr.  Flint  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot. 

“  And  I  was  talking  to  Him  all  night. 
I  had  no  pain  and  I  was  as  happy  as  the 
birds  in  the  air." 

Now  this  man  was  not  a  dreamer.  He 
was  a  carter.  John  had  seen  him  many 
times  conducting  a  horse  and  a  coal-cart 
up  and  down  these  roads. 

He  had  not  been  steeped  in  Christian 
literature,  and  knew  very  little  of  the 
Bible.  He  often  regretted  that  he  had 
never  learnt  any  hymns  by  heart. 

“  For  now,”  said  he,  “  I  should  have 
been  so  glad  to  say  them  to  myself  in 
the  night.” 

He  had  no  glib  religious  phrases  to 
express  this  joyous  experience.  He  had 
“  seen  the  Saviour,”  and  had  felt  "  as 
happy  as  the  birds  in  the  air.”  That 
was  all.  But  how  much  it  was  ! 

Mr.  Flint  seemed  so  much  better  that 
I  thought  he  might  live  on  for  months. 
But  he  went  Home  very  suddenly,  and 
very  joyfully.  It  was  the  next  day  at 
tea-time.  The  neighbours  crowded  in, 
for  the  poor  little  wife  called  them  at  his 
request,  and  those  who  had  known  him 
best  in  life  went  down  with  him  to  the 
river’s  bank. 

Like  Miss  Much-Afraid,  he  went 
through  the  water  singing. 

WII. 

Mrs.  Hillier. 

Mrs.  Hillier  was  not  ill  when  I  first 
knew  her.  She  came  regularly  to  the 
women’s  meeting  with  Mrs.  Pratt.  I 
can  see  them  now  as  they  sat  together, 
Mrs.  Hillier,  small  and  cheerful  and 
white-haired,  a  good  bit  over  seventy ; 
and  Mrs.  Pratt,  tall,  raw-boned  and 
middle-aged,  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  was  for  ever  wrestling  with  life. 

A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be 
imagined,  but  the  friendship  between 
the  two  was  very  warm  and  real. 

Mrs.  Hillier  lived  alone  in  a  small 
house  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  I  went 
one  day  with  one  of  the  helpers  at  the 
women’s  meeting  to  see  her,  as  we  had 
heard  that  she  was  ailing. 

A  few  days  later  I  started  out  alone 
to  visit  the  poor  old  lady.  Our  quaint 
town,  built  in  Continental  fashion,  tier 


above  tier  on  the  hillside,  is  particularly 
baffling  to  strangers.  I  wandered  up  and 
down  and  in  and  out,  thinking  every 
moment  I  should  see  Mrs.  Hillier’s  door, 
which  I  knew  I  should  recognise  when  I 
found  it.  Only,  was  it  in  this  rank  of 
houses  or  the  one  below  ?  Or,  of  course, 
it  might  be  in  the  rank  above.  My 
little  custard  pudding  was  getting  cold 
and  the  basket  made  my  arm  ache ; 
moreover,  the  evening  shadows  were 
falling  and  I  was  needed  at  home. 

A  small  child  was  coming  and  I  way¬ 
laid  her.  Could  she  tell  me  where  Mrs. 
Hillier  lived  ?  Yes,  it  was  in  the  rank 
below,  and  I  could  get  to  it  by  going 
down  a  narrow  alley  place  ;  she  called 
it  “  that  there  little  drum.” 

“  Go  on  straight  through,"  she  said, 
"  and  you’ll  be  there  in  a  minute.” 

I  hurried  down  the  steep  place  so 
precipitately  that  my  foot  slipped  and  I 
had  to  run  to  save  myself,  and  fell 
against  a  glass  door  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  no  other  outlet,  and  on  the 
door  were  the.  words  :  “  Bottle  and 

Jug-” 

I  fled  back  up  the  little  drum  as  fast 
as  my  very  shaky  legs  would  take  me, 
and  found  Mrs.  Hillier  at  last. 

She  was  sitting  by  her  fire,  and  was 
amazingly  cheerful. 

“  Come  in,  my  dear,”  she  said,  and 
in  I  went.  It  was  a  two-roomed  home  in 
a  sort  of  tenement.  The  front  was  the 
back  and  the  back  was  the  front.  The 
tiny  window  of  Mrs.  Hillier’s  living- 
room  looked  out  on  a  grey  pathway.  I 
never  saw  her  bed-room,  it  was  above 
somewhere.  I  don’t  know  where  she  got 
her  water,  certainly  there  was  no  tap 
in  the  house,  for  sometimes  she  asked  me 
for  a  drink  and  instructed  me  to  dip  a 
cup  into  a  brown  potsherd  bowl,  which 
she  kept  in  a  cupboard.  She  kept  every¬ 
thing  very  neat,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  came  in 
and  cleared  up  for  her. 

Her  face  was  furrowed  like  a  russet 
apple,  but  her  eyes  were  always  young, 
and  she  had  always  some  cheerful  tale 
to  tell  me  which  set  us  both  laughing. 

The  atmosphere  of  her  home  I  can 
only  describe  by  reminding  myself  of  the 
feeling  which  comes  to  me  in  a  garden. 
Often,  I  have  been  weary  and  out  of  tune 
with  life,  till  some  duty  has  taken  me  into 
the  garden.  And  as  I  have  stepped  over 
the  threshold,  a  certain  lovesome  some¬ 
thing — which  I  can  only  think  is  the  soul 
of  the  garden — has  come  to  meet  me. 
It  is  not  scent,  nor  song,  nor  rustle  of 
leaves,  nor  even  breath  of  wind  nor 
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hum  of  bees — but  an  essence 
of  all  of  these. 

I  can  only  imagine  the  place 
where  Mrs.  Hillier’s  spirit 
lived  by  thinking  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  which  she  was. 

Her  life  had  been  nearly 
all  struggle.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family, 
her  mother  was  a  widow  who  went  out 
nursing  in  the  days  before  mob  caps  and 
examinations  came  into  fashion. 

This  ojd  woman  could  remember 
crying  for  her  mother,  and  being  taken 
late  at  night  to  the  house  where  the 
nursing  was  then  in  progress.  She 
remembered  being  allowed  to  creep  into 
her  mother’s  bed  and  feeling  the  com¬ 
fort  of  her  presence  to  her  own  miserable 
little  body. 

She  grew  up,  and  married.  Her  hus¬ 
band  drank  and  ill-used  her  and  finally 
deserted  her.  There  was  one  child — a 
little  boy. 

She  cleaned  doorsteps  at  twopence  a 
time  ;  went  charing  for  ninepence  a  day 
and  her  food.  She  had  a  trifle  from  the 
parish,  and  so  she  and  the  boy  managed 
to  live.  He  was  a  fine  lad  and  got  good 
work  at  last,  he  was  away  in  London  and 
doing  well.  Sometimes  he  came  to  see 
her,  and  then  she  slept  in  a  chair  down¬ 
stairs,  so  that  he  could  have  the  bed.  He 
was  always  a  good  lad. 

After  her  boy  had  left  home,  she  was 
making  up  her  fire  one  winter  night  when 
a  tap  came  at  the  door.  She  went,  and  it 
was  her  husband.  He  had  come  back 
home.  He  was  down  and  out,  too 
wretchedly  ill  to  beat  her,  too  miser¬ 
able  even  to  drink.  She  nursed  him  until 
he  died. 

She  had  turned  her  hand  to  anything 
and  everything,  and  she  had  earned 
enough  to  keep  alive,  anyway.  Here 
she  laughed  and  added  :  “  But  I  be 

better  off  now,  my  dear,  than  ever  I  was, 
for  I  got  the  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
my  toy  gives  me  a  shilling  when  he 
can.” 

I  asked  whether  she  minded  being 
alone,  and  she  said  she  was  got  used  to 
it  and  was  never  afraid,  no  one  had  ever 
hurt  her  yet,  and  they  wouldn’t  surely 
hurt  a  “  hold  ’oman.” 

She  went  on  for  a  long  time  after  this 
fashion,  she  still  walked  out  and  stil 
did  her  own  work  with  the  kind  help 
from  Mrs.  Pratt. 

All  at  once — so  it  seemed  to  us — she 
found  herself  upon  the  borderland  ;  she 
was  on  the  last  lap  of  the  longest  mile  ; 
she  had  great  weakness,  attacks  of  sharp 
pain  came  in  the  night,  she  could  not 
get  even  a  cup  of  tea  for  herself,  and  she 
felt  afraid. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  hard  -  working,  much- 
tried  Mrs.  Pratt,  behaved  right  nobly. 
Her  occupation  is  charing,  and  she  has 
“  places  ”  for  six  days  in  every  week, 
and  is  fond  of  saying  she  could  have 
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eight  if  there  were  enough 
days — “  only,  worse  luck,  there 
aren’t.” 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Hillier 
every  morning  early,  got  her 
breakfast,  tidied  up  and  left 
her  with  her  dinner  and  a 
mug  of  water  within  reach. 

Each  evening,  as  she  came 
home,  she  went  in  again,  and  got  Mrs. 
Hillier’s  tea  and  made  her  ready  for 
the  long  night. 

All  this  she  did  for  love,  not  coin.  She 
tended  this  poor  old  lonely  woman  with 
the  devotion  of  a  daughter.  She  would 
have  slept  there,  but  there  was  a  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  a  lot  of  little  Pratts,  and  a 
menagerie  of  birds  and  rabbits,  all  of 
which  demanded  her  attention. 

Mrs.  Hiller  looked  for  her  coming  as  a 
watchman  looks  for  the  morning  ;  and 
unfailingly  she  came. 

But  the  borderland  is  a  dreary  place 
for  poor  old  ladies  like  Mrs.  Hillier. 
There  were  afternoons  when  no  one 
called,  when  Mrs.  Pratt  was  detained  at 
her  places,  and  had  shopping  to  do  on  her 
way  home.  When  you  have  had  your 
“  dinner  ” — a  piece  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  mug  of  water — at  twelve,  it  is 
weary  work  waiting  until  six  o’clock  for 
a  cup  of  tea.  And  more  than  that,  there 
were  the  long  painful  nights. 

Suddenly  she  came  to  a  decision. 
She  sat  up  in  bed  and  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  the  workhouse.  She 
had  planned  it  all — she  would  go  for  a 
month  ;  they  would  have  her,  and  see 
to  her.  She  thought  she  would  come 
back  feeling  well,  and  go  on  in  her  little 
home  as  before.  I  think  she  was  really 
loath  to  leave  that  comfortless  place,  it 
represented  so  much  to  her.  Her  bed 
was  now  downstairs,  and  she  had  her 
little  cupboard  and  her  footstool  and  her 
saucepan,  and  many  a  household  god 
which  was  to  her  a  familiar  friend.  She 
would  shut  the  house  up,  she  said,  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  should  have  the  key  and  keep 
it  until  she  came  back. 

So  Mrs.  Pratt  fetched  the  Relieving 
Officer,  and  to  him  Mrs.  Hillier  stated 
her  case. 

The  workhouse  is  fifteen  miles  away, 
but  she  said  she  would  have  a  motor, 
and  Mrs.  Pratt  should  take  her.  Her 
pension  money  would  adequately  repay 
the  Guardians  for  anything  she  had 
while  there,  and  she  knew  a  young 


woman  who  lived  about  half-an-hour 
from  the  institution  who  would  let  her 
friends  here  know  how  she  fared. 

But  the  Relieving  Officer  saw  an 
obstacle.  He  reminded  Mrs.  Hillier 
that  she  might  die  there.  That  in  view 
of  this  he  must  have  the  key  of  her 
cottage,  so  that  he  could  take  her 
possessions  to  reimburse  the  guardians, 
who  in  that  case  would  have  the  expense 
of  burying  her. 

Mrs.  Hillier  sat  up  in  bed  and  shook  a 
determined  finger  at  him. 

“  Then  you  won’t  !  ”  she  said.  “  Mrs. 
Pratt’ll  have  the  key.” 

“  You  see,  my  dear,”  she  said  to  me 
when  rehearsing  the  scene,  “  there’s 
things  my  dear  boy’ll  want  to  have,  and 
some  things  I’ve  given  to  Mrs.  Pratt. 
They  can  bury  me  out  of  the  ten  shillings. 
They  won’t  have  to  pay  me  if  I  be  dead,” 
and  she  chuckled  delightedly  to  think 
how  she  had  put  her  foot  down  ! 

Where  was  her  son  all  this  time  ?  The 
old  lady  was  unwilling  he  should  know 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  here  the 
Relieving  Officer  was  adamant.  They 
would  not  take  her  in  unless  it  were 
made  clear  that  her  son  could  not  pay 
for  her  support,  and  even  in  that  case 
his  permission  for  her  removal  must  be 
obtained. 

“  His  permission,”  scoffed  Mrs.  Hillier/ 
half  tearfully.  “  I  haven’t  never  asked 
his  permission  yet.  He  hadn’t  ought  to 
be  worried.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  month, 
and  then  he  needn't  to  know.” 

But  his  address  was  discovered.  He 
was  informed  of  his  mother’s  plan  and 
asked  to  reply  by  return. 

On  the  day  that  intervened,  Mrs. 
Hillier  was  busy.  From  her  bed  she 
directed  Mrs.  Pratt  toa  find  her  clothes 
and  pack  them  in  an  old  cardboard  box. 
She  made  Mrs.  Pratt  wash  her  and 
change  her  raiment ;  she  insisted  that 
the  motor  should  be  ordered  ready  for  the 
morrow,  and  she  herself  sewed  an  ancient 
flower  into  a  more  ancient  bonnet  ready 
for  the  journey. 


The  morrow  brought  a  let¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Hillier’s  son  could 
not  allow  his  mother  to  go 
to  the  workhouse.  He  was 
coming  to  see  her. 

“  How  nice  that  will  be, 
Mrs.  Hillier,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 
“  Your  son’s  coming.” 

But  the  old  lady  wept,  and 
was  angry  that  he  had  been  worried. 
She  reiterated  that  she  wanted  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  and  she  took  it  all 
“very  unkind.”  She  was  sure  her  dear 
boy  would  have  let  her  go  if  he  had 
known  she  wanted  to. 

Dear  old  woman  !  She  was  in  real 
distress,  and  it  was  hard  to  comfort  her, 
but  eventually  the  old  cheery  spirit  came 
uppermost,  and  she  smiled. 

“  He  don’t  know  his  old  mother  is  so 
bad,”  she  cried.  “  He  don’t  really 
know.” 

And  then  she  told  me  how  something 
had  wakened  her  in  the  night ;  it  was  a 
sharp  pain  in  her  side,  and  she  thought 
of  Peter  when  the  angel  smote  him  in  his 
side  and  released  him  from  the  prison. 

She  chuckled  and  said — - 

“  I  thought  perhaps  an  angel  had 
smote  me  and  would  let  me  out.  You 
know  I  feel  t’would  be  nice  to  go  Home.” 

“  You  have  a  dear  mother  there,”  1 
said,  “  and  many  other  friends.  You 
know  you  told  me  of  lots  of  them.” 

Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  triumph¬ 
antly  mischievous  child  as  she  said — 

“  And  I've  got  a  drunken  husband 
there  !  ” 

Her  dear  boy  came  the  next  day. 
He  arranged  with  Mrs.  Pratt  to  let  his 
mother  have  her  best  room.  Her  bed 
and  little  things  were  fetched,  Mrs. 
Hillier  rode  triumphantly  in  a  bath- 
chair  which  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and 
then  she  was  carried  in  to  her  new 
domain. 

Anyone  more  happy  and  content  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  trans¬ 
pired  that  she  had  always  wanted  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Pratt. 

“  I  shall  go  out,  maybe,  and  sit  out¬ 
side  presently,”  she  said  to  me  when  I 
went  to  see  her,  “  or  maybe  I 
sha’n’t.”  Then,  with  a  look  of  tq 
utter  content,  she  added,  “  But  be 
I  don’t  mind  whichever  way  it  corn 
is'”  tin' 

Four  days  later  the  angel  uea‘ 
came  and  let  Mrs.  Hillier  out. 
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I-f  nobody  ever  came  through  my  door 
How  lonely  the  world  would  be  ; 

If  I  lived  all  day  in  my  house  alone 
And  nobody  called  on  me. 

Why,  then  I  should  bless  the  postman’s  ring, 
And  the  dustman’s  weekly  round, 

The  milkboy’s  cry  and  the  baker’s  cart 
And  the  muffin-bell’s  cheerful  sound. 

But  in  case  I  sit  in  my  rooms  alone  — 

Ah !  how  lonely  the  world  would  be — 

I  leave  my  door  thrown  open  wide, 

And  my  friends — they  call  on  me. 

Maude  G.  Tyler. 


The  furnishing  of  the  bachelor- 
girl’s  sanctum  calls  for  a  good 
deal  of  planning  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
efficiently  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required.  For  while 
it  must  be  sufficiently  dainty  in 
appearance  to  act  as  an  attrac¬ 
tive  room  in  which  to  entertain 
friends,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  sort  of  domestic  work¬ 
shop  to  its  owner,  who  will  want 
to  find  in  it  means  not  only  to 
carry  out  the  simpler  forms  of 
cookery,  but  also  those  by  which 
she  will  be  enabled  to  do  the 
home  laundering — which  means 
so  much  in  the  expansion  of 
pocket-money. 

All  the  equipment  to  attain 
these  ends  is  to  hand,  if  only 
the  bachelor-girl  be  acquainted 
with  their  existence  and  their  where¬ 
abouts.  But  since  she  cannot  be  an 
expert  in  every  direction,  she  is  often 
inclined  to  make  shift  with  an  obsolete 
appliance  in  place  of  the  up-to-date  one, 
which  costs  no  more,  but  would  fulfil 
her  requirements  far  more  effectively. 

For  instance,  comparatively  few  are 
at  present  familiar  with  an  improved 
type  of  kettle,  expressively  known  as 
the  "  Over-the-top,  ”  which  enables  its 
owner  to  prepare  breakfast  for  one  in  the 
space  of  four  minutes,  and  above  a  single 
gas-ring.  This  kettle  is  made  in  circular 
form,  with  its  handle  placed  at  the  side 
opposite  the  spout  instead  of  over  the 
top,  and  with  a  central  hole  over  which 
the  frying-pan  may  be  placed.  The  gas 
from  the  ring,  ascending  up  the  hole,  not 
only  heats  the  water  surrounding  it  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
kettle  of  the  ordinary  design,  but  without 
extra  expense  similarly  cooks  the  bacon 
and  eggs  or  heats  the  iron  that  may 
be  entrusted  to  it.  Complete  with  its 
egg-boiler  this  essentially  bachelor-girl’s 
kettle  costs  no  more  than  5s.  6 d. 

Provided  with  a  kettle  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  and  a  little  Dutch  oven,  also  for 
operating  over  a  single  gas-ring,  the 
bachelor-girl,  whose  principal  meal  will 
doubtless  be  taken  in  the  locality  of  her 
work,  can  carry  out  practically  all  the 
culinary  necessities  of  every-day  life. 
The  Dutch-oven  of  to-day  is  capable  of 
producing,  by  means  of  no  more  than  a 
single  set  of  burners,  a  small  well-cooked 
joint  and  a  baked  pudding  into  the 
bargain,  regulation  of  the  heat  being 
achieved  by  manipulation  of  its  small 
button-opening,  as  well  as  by  the  tap  of 
the  gas-ring  itself.  There  is  a  popular 
fallacy  that  the  gas-ring  is  only  capable 
of  performing  boiling  operations,  but  by 
means  of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  oven 
of  tin  or  aluminium  there  need  be  no 
such  restrictions. 


The  Laundry 
Business. 

As  for  the  gadgets  to  help  the  bachelor- 
girl  to  do  her  own  laundering,  their  name 
is  legion.  She  will  need  one  or  more  of 
the  little  jumper-driers  to  enable  her  to 
keep  her  garments  in  good  shape  and 
free  from  inclination  to  stretch  while 
drying  off.  Not  unlike  a  dress-hanger, 
they  consist  of  a  straight  piece  of  narrow 
wood,  pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  metal 
wire,  ending  atop  in  a  hook,  which  can 
be  hung  either  from  a  length  of  cord 
stretched  across  the  room  or  from  some 
projecting  arm 
fitted  near  the 
fireplace  (if  it  be 
hinged  against  the 
wall,  so  much  the 
more  convenient) . 

Such  hangers  do 
away  altogether 
with  the  necessity 
for  pegging  the 
clothes — a  great 
consideration  when 
the  material  is 
likely  to  suffer  from 
such  a  method  of 
drying. 

A  Coat  for 
the  Table. 

The  bachelor-girl 
is  apt  to  complain 
that  when  it  comes 
to  a  matter  of 
ironing  her  bits  and 
pieces  in  her  own 
room,  she  feels  the 
want  of  the  kitchen 
table  and  the  thick 
blankets  that  are 
kept  as  a  rule  in 
every  self-respecting 
dresser-drawer.  But 
if  only  she  possesses 
a  fairly  firm  and 
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stable  table  she  may  use  it  with 
the  same  impunity  with  which 
she  would  regard  the  table  of 
plain  deal,  merely  by  making  for 
it  a  coat  of  laundry  felt,  and 
another  of  unbleached  calico  to 
go  over  it.  The  latter  will  be 
equipped  at  each  corner  with 
strong  ties  of  tape,  which  will 
encircle  the  table  legs  and  keep 
the'dual  covering  well  in  position. 

The  iron-stand  will  be  the 
hearth  trivet  of  pierced  brass  on 
which  the  muffin-dish  is  kept  hot 
at  tea-time,  and  hidden  away  in 
a  convenient  cupboard  will  lurk 
one  of  the  new  Wax-ironing 
Pads,  which  cost  but  2 \d.  apiece 
and  clean  an  iron  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  a  boon  to  the  bachelor- 
girl,  who  will  not  want  to  per¬ 
form  in  her  sitting-room  the  emery-paper 
ministrations  that  are  all  very  well  in  a 
scullery.  The  added  advantage  of  these 
pads,  which  are  formed  of  corrugated 
paper  with  a  thickly  beeswaxed  surface, 
is  that  they  give  to  the  iron  a  surface 
which  produces  in  the  linen  a  similarly 
glazed  superficies.  No  matter  how  highly 
starched  the  lingerie  to  which  it  is  applied, 
the  iron,  thus  treated,  will  refuse  to 
adhere,  but  will  just  smoothly  glide 
over  it. 

But,  naturally,  all  that  the  bachelor- 
girl  will  require  of  her  room  will  not  be 
strictly  utilitarian. 
Yet  in  the  choice  of 
decoration  and 
furnishings  she  will 
have  a  careful  eye 
to  economy  of 
labour  in  upkeep. 
Chintzes  rather 
than  cretonnes 
should  be  her 
choice  for  curtains 
and  covers,  since 
their  highly  glazed 
face  encourages 
dust  to  slide  off 
rather  than  to  cling 
to  their  surface, 
and  an  occasional 
shaking  in  the  open 
air  will  suffice  to 
take  the  place  of 
repeated  visits  to 
the  cleaners. 

For  a  similar 
reason,  a  linoleum, 
or  better  still,  an 
oilcloth  that  can  be 
kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  an  im¬ 
pregnated  mop,  is  a 
more  suitable  pro¬ 
position  than  a 
pile  carpet,  any 
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suggestion  of  bareness  that  may  cling 
to  this  form  of  floor-covering  being 
capable  of  correction  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  rugs  or  matting  strips.  At 
one  time  the  name  of  oilcloth  con¬ 
jured  up  visions  of  a  much-bepatterned 
material  which  tended  to  obliterate  its 
design  with  the  first  hint  of  wear.  To¬ 
day  there  are  designs  of  brick  and  tile 
floors  carried  out  in  warm  red  tones, 
and  of  a  quality  just  as  commendable 


as  that  expressed  in  linoleum,  a  fabric 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  far 
more  labour  in  the  upkeep. 

Even  in  the  choice  of  tables  and  chairs 
the  bachelor-girl  can  do  wonders  in 
saving  herself  future  trouble.  She  must 
address  herself  to  designs  that  do  not 
indulge  in  elaborate  mouldings,  curva¬ 
tures  and  carvings,  and  select  everything 
with  a  view  to  dust-discouraging  pro¬ 
pensities.  If  she  inclines  to  wickerwork 


furniture,  let  it  be  to  that  which  is  so 
close  in  weave  that  it  refuses  to  allow 
dust  to  collect  in  the  interstices,  and  so 
firm  in  construction  that  it  will  receive 
and  support  its  burdens  without  uttering 
uncomplimentary  groans  and  creaks  the 
while. 

For  the  bachelor-girl,  when  she  returns 
from  her  day’s  toil,  will  need  a  soothing 
suggestion  in  all  that  she  has  gathered 
around  her. 
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Toast  that  Takes 
No  Time. 

When  one  browns  one’s  breakfast  toast 
under  the  jets  of  a  gas-stove,  the  daily 
operation  makes  qhitfe '  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  one’s  gas-bill,  for  to  obtain 
really  good  crisp  results,  the  toaster 
should  be  practically  red-hot,  and  remain 
so  during  toasting  operations.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  toast  is  made  at 
an  open  fire,  it  means  a  concentration 
of  domestic  energy  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  least  convenient  to  spare  it 
from  the  other  multitudinous  matters 
that  call  for  attention.  Hence  a  couple 
of  reasons,  among  others,  why  there  is  a 
real  welcome  for  the  new  is.  6 d.  toaster, 
called  “  The  Brownie,”  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  frame  made  from  a  single 
piece  of  galvanised  wire,  so  shaped  as  to 
provide  three  convenient  holders  for  the 
slices  of  bread,  a  couple  of  hooks  by 
which  to  hang  the  whole  from  the  bars 
of  a  grate  or  of  a  gas-heater  (there  is 
always  a  bar  to  hold  the  tops  of  the 
asbestos  cones  in  position),  and  a  longish 
handle  which  is  so  placed  as  to  remain 
cool  no  matter  how  fierce  the  blaze. 
Equipped  with  a  toaster  of  this  kind, 
one’s  labour  is  reduced  to  the  task  of 
turning  the  bread  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Now  that  we  are  all  taking 
toast  either  for  the  reduction  of  avoir¬ 
dupois,  the  curing  of  indigestion,  or  the 
indulgence  of  a  natural  affection  for  it, 
this  simplified  means  of  securing  it 
should  be  greatly  appreciated. 

A  Rack  for  the 
Bachelor-girl. 

The  bachelor-girl  on  “  her  own  ”  is 
usually  less  well  situated  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  in  her  domain  of  labour-saving 
appliances  than  she  whose  scullery  pro¬ 
vince  is  of  a  less  portmanteau  order. 
For  instance,  in  the  absence  of  a  com¬ 
modious  kitchen  there  is,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  space  for  the  fixture  of  a  draining- 
rack  on  the  wall,  so  that  the  bachelor- 
girl  too  often  finds  herself  obliged  to  dry 
separately  every  plate,  dish,  and  saucer 
that  she  brings  into  use.  For  her  there 
has  lately  been  invented  a  most  in¬ 


genious  drainer  that  costs  no  more  than 
is.  31 i.  It  consists  of  a  longish  frame 
that  sits  flush  with  the  table  or  draining- 
board,  and  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  a 
sloping  support  to  hold  the  first  plate 
that  is  entrusted  to  it  at  each  washing-up. 
The  next  plate  is  held  by  the  base 
against  the  first,  but  with  sufficient  space 
between  to  allow  of  free  drainage.  Some 
twenty-four  articles  in  all  can  be  accom¬ 
modated,  and  the  rack,  when  not  in  use, 
can  be  folded  with  its  end  support  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  slipped  out  of  sight  into 
a  drawer.  The  name  of  the  rack  is  the 
"  Dron-wall.” 

An  Improved 
Floor-mop. 

Hitherto  my  one  objection  to  the 
floor-polishing  mop  has  been  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  want  of  adaptability 
in  the  angle  at  which  one  is  able  to  manip¬ 
ulate  its  handle.  For  penetrating  into 
difficult  corners  and  sliding  under  low 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  swivel  arrange¬ 
ment  at  the  junction  of  handle  with 
base  has  often  proved  anything  but 
efficient,  and  for  this  reason  the  new 
spring-head,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
substitutes  at  this  point  a  particularly 
responsive  spring,  scores  considerably. 
There  is  no  metal  underneath  the  frame, 
so  that  nothing  but  a  substantial  mop 
reaches  the  floor  or  the  furniture — a 
dispensation  which  means  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  scratches.  The  price  of  the 
Homeware  Polish  Mop  is  5s.  6 d. 

Damp  Dusting. 

Damp,  as  opposed  to  dry,  dusting  is 
assuredly  going  to  represent  the  method 
of  the  future  in  these  matters.  For 
whereas  the  use  of  a  dry  duster  means, 
as  a  rule,  the  flicking  of  dust-particles 
from  one  coign  of  vantage  to  another, 
dusting  that  is  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  a  few  drops  of  liquid  polish 
sprinkled  upon  a  dusting-mop  or  dusting- 
glove,  or  even  upon  an  ordinary  duster, 
means  the  absorption  of  the  dust,  and  the 
polishing  into  the  bargain,  of  furniture 
and  woodwork.  Used  sparingly  (and  this 
is  the  most  satisfactory  method),  a  4-oz. 
bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer  Polish,  the  price 
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of  which  is  is.  3 d.,  should  last  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  also  eliminate  the 
cost  of  furniture-wax  or  cream  at  the 
weekly  turn-out. 

A  Collapsible 
Airer. 

Bed-sitting-room  occupants  know  the 
difficulty  of  storing  the  various  impedi¬ 
menta  that  are  needed  when  a  little  bit 
of  home-laundering  is  on  hand  or  clothes 
home  from  the  wash  must  be  aired  ere 
they  are  donned.  Possibly  it  is  one  who 
has  known  the  trials  attendant  on  dig¬ 
gings  that  has  invented  a  new  Lattice 
Drier  that  folds  flat  for  storage  and  opens 
out  at  need  into  the  form  of  a  convenient 
trellis-work  which  will  support  your 
lingerie  or  your  jumpers  so  that  the  air 
can  reach  them  on  either  side  and  they 
can  dry  without  losing  their  shape. 
Since  the  lattice-work  will  hold  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  sports  coat  or  woollie 
horizontally,  there  is  no  risk  of  the 
weight  of  water  in  a  freshly  washed 
garment  pulling  the  proportions  out  of 
gear.  The  price  of  the  drier,  which  is 
made  with  rustless  nails  to  rule  out  rust, 
is  io^d. 

For  Pattern 
Designing. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  when  in  an 
airy  manner  I  recommend  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  mats  and  bowls,  tables  and 
chests  with  a  simple  painted  design,  some 
disconsolate  reader  will  write  up  and 
bewail  that  even  the  simplest  design  is 
an  impossibility  to  her.  Now,  there  is 
for  such  sufferers  an  easy  way  out,  for  a 
teacher  at  atraining  college  has  invented, 
with  excellent  results,  a  method  of  im¬ 
parting  ease  in  design  to  those  who  have 
little  aptitude  for  such  matters.  Under 
her  auspices  a  certain  firm  has  evolved 
what  are  known  as  Dryad  Paper  Shapes. 
These  are  of  coloured  paper  cut  to  small 
circles,  squares,  triangles,  and  leaves,  so 
that  only  a  little  ingenuity  is  required 
to  arrange  these  in  divers  fashions  until 
a  pleasing  pattern  is  secured.  If  one 
studies  the  various  styles  of  patterning 
employed  on  the  painted  furniture,  table 
accessories,  and  toilet  sets  now  in  vogue. 


one  will  discover  that  for  the  most  part 
they  are  made  up  of  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  shapes  that  I  have  named, 
to  represent  highly  conventionalised 
flowers  and  foliage,  or  to  give  designs 
that  are  on  geometrical  lines.  When 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  or 
pulp  ware  that  they  are  to  ornament, 
they  give  an  effect  which  has  the  touch 
of  the  professional.  Boxes  containing 
some  six  hundred  pieces  in  various 
bright  colours  such  as  yellow,  mauve, 
green,  purple,  and  so  on,  are  priced 
in  each  shape  at  2 s.,  or  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  different  shapes  and 
colours  is  obtainable  at  5s.  They  really 
are  a  help. 

To  Clean  Paint 
Without  Soap. 

When  paint  work  has  been  cleansed 
with  soap  and  water  for  a  considerable 
number  of  times,  it  generally  begins 
to  show  its  resentment  by  assuming  a 
-surface  of  extreme  dulness,  quite  unlike 
its  original  enamel  lustre.  That  is  the 
time  when  you  see  fit  to  rule  out  the 
washing  and  substitute  polishing  by 
means  of  a  cream  which  began  life  by 
applying  itself  to  the  enamel  of  motors, 
but  discovered  afterwards  that  it  was 
equally  desirable  in  connection  with 
ordinary  paint-work.  When  you  have 
secured,  at  the  cost  of  is.  3^.  the  8-oz. 
bottle,  you  apply  a  small  quantity  to  the 
paint  on  a  damp  flannel,  rubbing  it  off 
later  with  a  dry  soft  cloth.  The  polish 
that  you  will  thus  obtain  will  rpnder 
it  an  easier  matter  to  keep  the  paint¬ 
work  clean  till  the  next  time  of  minis¬ 
tration. 

A  Wax 
Paint. 

And  when  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
paint,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  special  kind 
of  paint,  called  "  Wallpax,”  that  con¬ 
tains  in  its  composition  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  and  other  waxes,  which 
give  it  an  unusual  resistance  to  damp 
and  its  effects.  In  this  rainy  climate  of 
ours,  one  of  the  greatest  distresses  that 
overwhelm  the  housewife  is  to  see  her 
cherished  paint  grow  continually  dull 
and  misty,  and  to  view  walls  that  have 
been  treated  with  distemper  actually 
peel  with  a  spell  of  wet  weather.  Now, 
the  waxes  that  are  used  in  “  Wallpax  ” 
are  hardened  so  that,  without  being  in 
the  least  greasy,  the  paint  is  able  to 
defy  both  heat  and  moisture.  For  this 
reason  it  is  specially  excellent  for  the 
painting  of  bath-room  woodwork,  which 
has  to  submit  constantly  to  the  effects 
of  a  steamy  vapour,  and  is  also  to  be 
recommended  for  paintwork  in  the 


proximity  of  a  radiator,  or  even  for  the 
radiator  itself.  Another  merit  which 
belongs  to  it  is  its  obliterating  capacity, 
for  even  black  paint  is  to  be  covered 
effectually  by  it  in  a  single  coat.  A 
special  edition  is  produced  for  outside 
work,  in  which  its  resistance  to  rain 
proves,  naturally,  a  great  asset. 

Wood-Silk  Lace  for 
the  Windows. 

Everything  in  the  furnishing  world 
just  now  conspires  to  make  our  windows 
the  centre  of  attraction  in  our  rooms. 
The  latest  innovation  in  this  direction 
takes  the  form  of  curtain  net  made  of 
wood-silk,  and  resembling,  in  suppleness, 
beauty  of  sheen,  and  charm  of  colouring, 
a  dyed  Spanish  lace.  These  nets  are 
expressed  in  shimmering  weaves  that 
give  the  effect  of  a  tissue  of  soft  silver, 
gold,  or  copper  threads,  as  well  as  in 
those  that  are  dyed  to  fine  shades  of 
blue,  yellow,  purple,  and  other  colours. 
Long  curtains  to  hang  at  the  side  of  the 
window,  and  net  by  the  yard  to  cover 
the  lower  portion  of  the  panes,  are 
destined  to  be  among  the  most  attractive 
materials  during  the  season  ahead  of  us. 
Worth  a  note  for  the  spring-clean 
upheaval. 

Stair-carpets  become 
more  Original. 

For  years  there  persisted  a  quite 
remarkable  conservatism  among  stair- 
carpets,  but,  taking  a  leaf  apparently 
out  of  the  book  of  our  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  umbrellas  (formerly  equally 
unchanging  in  their  style),  these  are  now 
assuming  a  variety  and  individuality 
much  to  be  commended.  Prominent 
among  these  new  patternings  are  carpets 
of  fawnish  ground  with  borderings  in 
which  small  groups  of  flowers  or  fruit  in 
bright  tones  encroach  ever  so  little  onto 
the  central  portion,  giving  an  irregular 
effect  which  is  considerably  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  that  produced  when  the  border 
is  kept  severely  to  outline.  Of  striped 
borders  combined  with  a  body  of  a  plain 
self-colour  there  is  no  end,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter  to  evolve  a 
pretty  colour-scheme  for  the  hall  and 
staircase,  working  in  the  carpet  as  an 
integral  part  of  it.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  may  point  out  that  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  pa'inting  the  hori¬ 
zontal  stair-treads  in  one  tone  and  their 
vertical  supports  in  another,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  with  no  additional 
expense  a  staircase  decoration  which  is 
extraordinarily  effective.  A  magpie 
scheme,  for  instance,  with  black  treads 
at  right-angles  to  white  perpendiculars, 
will  be  a  delightful  accompaniment  to  a 


stair-carpet  of  soft  grey  with  a  stripe  of 
orange  or  of  blue  woven  into  the  border. 
And,  incidentally,  the  introduction  of  the 
black  will  greatly  minimise  the  labour 
of  paint-washing  on  a  portion  of  the 
house,  where  white  paint,  though  it  has 
the  approval  of  so  many  housewives,  can 
hardly,  in  quantities,  justify  itself  on  the 
score  of  practicality.  The  new  stair- 
carpetings  vary  in  price  in  accordance 
with  width  and  qualities,  but  this  repre¬ 
sents  no  greater  outlay  than  the  time- 
honoured  designs  of  which  we  have 
grown  a  little  tired. 

A  Bath-room 
Chair. 

Many  of  us  who  dwell  in  small  flats  or 
diminutive  houses  suffer  from  the  bath¬ 
room  that  is  so  narrow  a  slip  that  a 
bath-room  chair,  when  not  in  actual 
use,  is  apt  to  prove  an  inconvenience. 
To  meet  such  cases  there  is  now  to  be 
obtained  a  white  enamelled  chair  with 
a  cork  seat  and  a  strip  of  cork  also  across 
the  top  of  the  open  back,  and  capable 
of  folding -up  perfectly  flat  at  command. 
The  frame  is  of  hardwood,  very  strongly 
constructed,  and  the  price  of  the  chair 
is  £1  2S.  6 d. 

For  the  Amateur 
Photographer. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  Ponting  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Scott’s  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole  he  took  with  him,  like  other 
official  photographers  to  important  expe¬ 
ditions,  a  certain  universal  developer 
which  works  as  well  in  connection  with 
plates  and  films  as  it  does  with  gaslight 
papers  and  bromide.  This  tabloid 
developer  is  named  “  Rytol,”  and  the 
amateur  will  find  that  with  the  time 
chart  which  is  enclosed  with  each 
package,  she  is  able  to  obtain  excellent 
results  with  the  minimum  of  anxiety. 
One  carton  contains  sufficient  to  develop 
three  hundred  prints  in  the  quarter-plate 
size. 

A  Match 
Tidy. 

Have  you  a  husband  or  a  brother  who 
at  times  disturbs  the  domestic  peace 
with  the  grumble,  “  There  is  never  a  box 
of  matches  to  be  found  when  one  wants 
it”?  If  so,  then  is.  10 d.  will  be  well 
spent  on  one  of  the  useful  little  holders 
in  blue  enamelled  steel  which  are  capable 
of  holding  some  half-dozen  boxes  at  a 
time,  though  no  more  than  the  one  in 
use  is  visible.  When  that  becomes 
depleted,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
remove  it  and  allow  the  box  immediately 
above  it  to  drop  into  its  place.  Thus 
may  storms  within  teacups  be  averted 
and  harmony  prevail. 


“FLORA  KLICKMANN’S  FISH  COOKERY  BOOK  ” 

With  Forcemeats  and  Flavourings 

A  Unique  Collection  of  Reasonable  Recipes  for  Modern  Middle-class  Households 
Price  Is.  6d.  net  By  post  Is.  9d. 


When  Miss  Trim  called  on  me  last  it  was 
to  show  me  how  cleverly  she  had  recon¬ 
structed  her  coiffure  so  as  to  give  a 
shingled  effect  without  having  expe¬ 
rienced  the  necessity  for  actual  shingling. 
An  up-to-date  hair-dresser  had  effected 
the  transformation  in  this  wise  : — 
Firstly,  the  hair  had  been  divided 
“  east-to-west  ”  across  the  middle  of  the 
cranium,  the.  front  part  having  been 
carefully  brushed  to  the  front,  while 
the  back  had  been  divided  into  three 
portions.  Of  these  the  middle  piece  had 
been  cut  fairly  close  to  the  head  with  a 
view  to  dispensing  with  the  excrescence 
which  is  now  taboo  in  hair-dressing,  the 
aim  being  to  display  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  contours  of  the  head.  This 
accomplished,  the  front  portion  was 
brushed  back,  l^eld  against  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  just 
sufficient  to  pin  neatly  at  the  base  of 
the  head.  This  left  the  two  side  bits,  each 
of  which  was  similarly  cut,  the  left  side 
being  drawn  over  the  middle  knot  and 
pinned  neatly  against  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  the  right-hand  strands 
being  similarly  treated  on  the  left,  so 
that  a  beautifully  clean-cut  outline 
resulted. 

“  The  beauty  of  this  is  that  there  is 
no  need  for  continual  visits  to  the  hair¬ 
dresser  for  clipping,”  explained  Miss 
Trim.  “  Of  course,  it  makes  my  head 
ever  so  much  more  slender  in  measure¬ 
ments,  and,  like  the  bobbed  fraternity, 
I  found,  in  consequence,  that  none  of  my 
headgear  fitted  me  any  longer.  In  fact, 
I  expect  I  should  have  had  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  providing  myself  with  an 
entirely  new  outfit  in  hats  had  I  not 
come  across  a  cute  little  contraption 
devised  entirely  to  meet  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  It  is  called  “  La  Fixete,”  and 
consists  of  a  length  of  strong  rubber 
banding  covered  neatly  in  black  silk 
and  fitted  with  tiny  little  metal  pins  that 
clip  the  hat  at  four  points.  The  two  pins 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  band  are 
fastened  to  small  loops  through  which 
the  rubber  has  play,  so  that  when  the 
whole  is  in  place  and  the  hat  on  one’s 
head,  the  “  securer  ”  adjusts  itself  to 
the  head  and  a  perfect  fit  is  the  result. 
Hats  that  threatened  to  descend  on  to 
one’s  nose  now  sit  jauntily  just  as  if 
they  had  been  bought  before  instead  of 
after  the  reconstruction. 

“  And  what  is  even  more  useful,” 
remarked  Miss  Trim,  “  is  that  you  need 
no  longer  torture  small  children  by 
making  them  suffer  from  a  tight  elastic 


under  the  chin,  that  probably  gives  them 
an  extra  little  nip  every  time  that  some 
unsympathetic  nursemaid  suddenly  lets 
go  of  it  when  putting  on  a  hat- for  them. 


The  “  Fixete  ”  fits  so  snugly  that  there 
is  no  need  for  any  extra  help  in  this 
direction.  And  talking  of  small  people 
reminds  me  of  another  misery  that 
youngsters  used  to  labour  under  in  my 
own  generation.  It  was  that  of  trying 
to  accommodate  a  growing  foot  to  an 
obstinately  stationary  shoe.  The  look 
of  parental  agony  at  the  idea  of  having 
to  discard  a  still  good  shoe  was  often 
enough  to  make  a  conscientious  child 
willing  to  endure  its  pinch  long  after  it 
was  good  for  it,  and  many  a  foot  was 
disfigured  in  consequence.  But  now  a 
wise  mother  will  buy  small  shoes  on  the 
“  two-in-one  principle,”  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  model  that  is  sold  with  an 
adaptor.  The  adaptor  is  an  inner  sole 
shaped  on  the  same  last  as  the  shoe 
itself.  In  fact,  it  is  kept  on  the  last 
while  the  shoe  is  shaped  around  it. 
At  the  toe  end  it  has  a  slightly  shaped 
portion  of  an  “  upper  ”  that  effectually 
walls  off  the  longer  toe-piece  of  the  shoe 
proper.  When  the  child  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  this  adaptor,  the  mother  has  only 
to  remove  it  and  have  the  larger  size 
in  shoes  ready  for  her  elastic  offspring. 
This,  of  course,  is  ever  so  much  better 
than  buying  a  large  shoe  and  putting  a 
sock  in  it,  for  it  gives  an  increased  length 


for  the  growing  foot,  a  feat  which  a  sock 
is  powerless  to  effect.” 

Now  Miss  Trim  is  one  of  those  “  aunts” 
who  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  their  nephews  and  nieces  that 
they  know  as  much  about  their  interests 
as  the  mothers  themselves.  That  is 
why,  no  doubt,  she  went  on  to  expa  tiate 
to  me  on  the  merits  of  the  firm  that 
specialises  in  children’s  underwear  and 
undertakes  to  enlarge  articles  out  of 
which  the  owners  have  grown.  Since 
woollen  undies  are  very  costly  items  in 
the  nursery  expenditure,  this  service 
is  as  valuable  as  another  that  the  same 
firm  will  perform,  namely,  that  of 
strengthening  weak  places  at  a  light 
cost.  If  a  conscienceless  laundry  has 
reduced  their  softness  to  a  thick  felti- 
ness,  their  patent  cleansing  process  will 
likewise  bring  about  in  the  garments  the 
pristine  pliability  that  was  their  original 
charm.  The  end  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  time  to  send  them  one’s  possessions 
if  one  wants  a  speedy  return  of  them. 

Miss  Trim  is  a  great  advocate  of 
labour-saving  principles  being  applied 
to  one’s  clothes  as  well  as  to  one’s  house¬ 
hold,  and  in  current  parlance  “  has  no 
use  ”  for  women  who  only  achieve  the 
immaculate  by  a  constant  devotion  to 
matters  of  the  toilette.  So  I  could  quite 
understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  displayed  for  my  edification  some 
clever  little  clips  by  which  to  attach 
ribbon  shoulder-straps  to  one’s  lingerie 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  unpinned 
when  the  garment  visits  the  laundry, 
and  the  distress  of  finding  it  returned 
with  straps  hanging  perilously  by  a 
thread,  and  in  a  boiled-to-death  con¬ 
dition,  may  be  eliminated  from  life’s 
list  of  wrongs.  It  is  such  a  clever  little 
gadget,  this  clip,  that,  if  called  upon, 
it  will  attach  itself  securely  to  more  than 
one  under-garment,  and  so  rule  out  that 
multiplicity  of  shoulder  straps  that  so 
often  complicate  one's  arrangements 
when  camisole,  chemise,  and  petticoat 
all  add  their  ribbons  to  the  assembly. 

Another  little  contrivance  of  which 
Miss  Trim  makes  use  is  a  lingerie 
shoulder  strap  of  elastic,  which  accom¬ 
modates  itself  automatically  in  length 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  It  is 
covered  in  silk,  and  made  in  a  variety 
of  pale  colours  to  suit  differing  tastes  in 
underwear,  and  where  it  is  employed 
there  is  no  more  work  involved  in 
shortening  or  lengthening  ribbons  that 
fail  to  meet  the  occasion.  One  more 
little  task  ruled  out  of  a  busy  existence  ! 
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A  PLATE  MENDED  AND  PROPPED  BETWEEN 
TWO  PILES  OF  BOOKS  TO  DRY. 


Nowadays  china  is  costly,  and  it 
is  not  merely  sentiment  over  some 
broken  and  irreplaceable  treasure 
that  makes  us  wish  to  put  smashed 
articles  together  again.  Repairs  to 
crockery  require  only  patience  and 
dexterity,  combined  with  the  use  of 
simple  and  inexpensive  "  stickers.” 

It  is  the  kitchen  department  that 
breakages'  most  often  occur,  and 
here  the  pieces  have  been  regret¬ 
fully  thrown  away  because  none  of 
the  prepared  glues  on  the  market 
would  mend  crockery  to  withstand 
constant  washing  in  hot  water. 

The  most  we  have  done  is  to  buy 
and  clip  on  to  a  broken  cup 
one  Of  those  very  cheap  metal  handles 
that  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the 
kitchen,  though  it  is  hardly  presentable 


APPLYING  CEMENT 
WITH  A  MATCH. 


at  table  afterwards.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  useful  remedy  for  handle 
smashing,  though  it  hardly  comes 
within  the  category  of  repairs  proper. 

Because  it  is  still  quite  new,  very  few 
people  know  of  the  waterproof  variety 
of  Seccotine,  known  as  “  Firmas.” 
China  mended  with  this  can  be  washed 
in  boiling  water,  and  therefore,  once 
restored,  can  go  into  ordinary  table  use 
again.  Firmas  is  used  like  any  tube 
glue,  with  the  important  addition  that 
any  article  mended  with  it  must  be 
ovened. 

This  alarming  term,  when  translated, 
simply  means  baking  in  a  moderate 


oven  for  two  hours  to  set  the  glue 
firmly  enough  to  withstand  very  hot 
water. 

For  ornaments,  or  other  china,  which 
is  washed  seldom,  and  then  only  in  cold 
water,  the  additional  trouble  of  the 
ovening  process  can  be  saved  by  using 
the  ordinary  Seccotine  or  a  home-made 
cement. 

Before  quoting  the  ingredients  for 
this,  a  few  points  essential  to  all  types 
of  china  repairing,  if  the  mending  is  to 
be  successful,  may  be  emphasised. 

1.  Broken  articles  should  be  mended 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  smash. 
If  they  are  kept  lying  by,  the  edges  are 
almost  sure  to  get  chipped,  and  will 
then  be  far  more  difficult  to  stick 
together.  This  point,  not  the  non¬ 
efficacy  of  whatever  sticking  mixture 
is  used,  accounts  for  a  number  of 
failures. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  repair  at  once, 
wrap  each  fragment  separately  in  paper, 
so  that  it  will  not  grind  against  any 
other.  This  precaution  is  well  worth 
taking  in  the  case  of  any  article  either 
valuable  or  greatly  treasured  however 
short  the  interval  before  repair¬ 
ing. 

2.  All  articles  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  dry  before  the 
“sticker”  is  applied,  or  it  will 
not  adhere  properly. 

3.  In  many  cases  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  mended  objects  to  be 
supported  while  they  are  drying. 

Methods  of  doing  so  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  article. 

Here  are  two  good  recipes  for 
home-made  cement. — 

1.  Beat  up  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  add  to  it  enough 
plaster-of-paris  to  mix  to  a 
creamy  consistency.  Prepare 
only  just  before  use. 

2.  Get  some  white  lead  from 
an  oil  and  colourman  —  the 
smallest  quantity  he  sells  will 


be  ample.  Grind  it  fine,  and  mix 
it  to  a  smooth  paste  with  linseed 
oil. 

Use  either  mixture  on  edges 
that  are  absolutely  clean  and  dry. 
Smear  each  edge  carefully  with  the 
cement,  applying  it  with  a  match. 
Do  not  use  too  much — a  thin  even 
coat  is  better  than,  thick  dabs. 
Now  press  the  smeared  parts  care¬ 
fully  but  firmly  together,  squeezing 
out  any  surplus  cement.  Set  aside 
to  dry  in  a  position  where  the 
weight  of  the  two  pieces  will  tend 
to  keep  them  together,  or  use  a 
support,  such  as  propping  up  be¬ 
tween  two  piles  of  books. 

This  device  should  be  sufficient  for 
repairs  effected  with  the  plaster-of-paris 
mixture,  but  the  white  lead  one  often 
takes  several  weeks  to  dry,  and  cannot 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  chance 
shifting  of  the  books.  In  this  case, 
tie  the  china  round  with  several  bands 
of  tape,  inserting  match-sticks  between 
tape  and  china  to  keep  the  binder 
from  sticking  and  make  it  easy  of 
removal  when  the  cement  is  firm.  Or 
rubber  bands  of  suitable  size  grip 
even  better. 

A  method  almost  unknown  to  house¬ 
wives,  whereby  certain  repairs  to  china 
can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  trouble, 
is  the  use  of  insulating  tape.  This  is 
a  rubberised  self-adhesive  tape  used 
by  motorists  and  electricians,  which 
also  has  many  uses  in  the  home.  A  roll 
about  £  in.  wide  can  be  bought  from 
a  garage  or  motor  repair  shop. 

The  photograph  shows  how  it  is  used. 
Bring  the  broken  edges  together,  and 
lay  a  piece  of  tape  over  the  join  on  the 
inside  of  the  jug  or  vase.  Its  self¬ 
adhesiveness  will  make  it  stick  to  the 
china  and  hold  the  join  together. 
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Last  month  we  dealt  with  the 
selection  of  suitable  birds  for  the 
breeding  pen.  The  following  notes 
deal  -with  hatching  and  the  care 
of  the  chicks  for  the  first  few 
days  of  their  existence. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  early  hatching,  if  you  wish 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  your 
pullets.  We  will  therefore  assume  that 
you  have  selected  your  birds  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  last  month’s  article.  By 
February  these  birds  should  be  laying 
well,  and  if  you  have  not  already  intro¬ 
duced  your  male  bird  into  the  pen,  this 
should  be  done  without  further  delay, 
as  the  pen  will  take  a  few  days  to  settle 
down.  Watch  the 
birds  carefully,  and  if 
you  find  any  partieu-' 
lar  hen  does  not  get 
on  with  the  rest,  re¬ 
place  her  with  another 
if  possible.  Harmony 
in  the  pen  is  very 
necessary. 

Fertile  eggs  may  be 
obtained  after  four 
days,  but  it  is  much 
safer  to  wait  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after 
the  introduction  of  the 
male  bird  before  set¬ 
ting  aside  eggs  for 
hatching.  Do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry, 
or  you  may  waste  good 
eggs.  Whether  you 
have  light  or  heavy 
breeds,  the  procedure 
is  the  same  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  light  breeds, 

March  and  April  wall 
be  soon  enough  for 
hatching,  as  the  chicks 
do  not  take  so  long  to 
mature,  and  therefore 
start  to  lay  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Select  your  Eggs 
Carefully. 

A  few  words  on 
selecting  your  hatching 
eggs.  Not  every  fertile 
egg  will  hatch.  Do  not 
use  very  small  eggs,  or 
very  large  ones.  They 
will  give  undersized 
chicks  in  the  one  case 
and  perhaps  a  bully  in 
the  other  case.  Also 
they  may  not  hatch. 

The  selected  eggs 
should  weigh  not  less 
than  2  oz.,  and  not 
more  than  2§  oz.  They 


them  to  any  heat.  An  excellent 
way  to  keep  them  is  to  place  them 
in  a  shallow  box,  cover  them  with 
bran  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
turn  them  daily  to  prevent  the 
germ  sticking  to  the  shell.  They 
may  be  kept  this  way  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  ;  but,  of  course,  the  sooner  they 
are  set  after  being  laid  the  better. 

Incubator  versus 
“  Biddy.** 

There  are  two  ways  of  hatching.  You 
can  use  an  incubator  or  a  broody  hen. 
The  incubator  has  many  advantages 
over  “  Biddy,”  not  the  least  being  that 
the  incubator  is  always  available  at 
short  notice  ;  whereas  the  hen  is  often 
unobtainable  when 
required.  For  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January 
hatching  an  incubator 
is  a  necessity,  as 
“broodies”  are  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable 
then. 

For  those  who  wish 
to  work  with  an  incu¬ 
bator,  there  are  several 
reliable  makes  to  select 
from,  with  an  egg  capa¬ 
city  of  thirty  and  up¬ 
wards.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  your  machine, 
follow  carefully  the 
directions  given  for 
running  it  by  its 
makers.  A  cellar,  if 
you  possess  one,  makes 
an  excellent  place  to 
run  the  machine.  The 
temperature  is  usually 
fairly  uniform,  a  very 
desirable  point,  and  it 
does  not  matter  if  the 
cellar  is  damp.  How¬ 
ever,  any  room  in  the 
house  may  be  used,  or 
an  outhouse  that  does 
not  get  too  cold. 

Good  ventilation  is 
essential,  but  the  ma¬ 
chine  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  direct 
draught.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room 
should  be,  if  possible, 
not  less  than  45°  F., 
and  should  not  rise 
above  70°  F.,  about 
60 0  F.  being  the  best 
figure,  and  the  nearer 
you  can  keep  to  this 
the  better.  When  the 
temperature  falls  too 
low  the  air  becomes 
very  dry,  and  as  a 
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should  be  clean — if  necessary  clean  them 
before  setting — and  should  be  of  good 
shape  and  texture  of  shell.  The  long 
narrow  egg  is  no  good,  nor  is  one  with 
a  ridge  round  the  middle  of  it.  Choose 
those  wdth  a  good  round  dome,  wide 
across  the  middle  and  a  nicely  rounded 
point  with  a  nice  smooth,  even  shell, 
free  from  roughness. 

While  waiting  to  set  the  eggs,  keep  them 
in  a  frost-proof  place.  Do  not  subject 


Where  did  he  hide  it  ?  For 
his  husy  day 
Had  Iittie  time  for  what 
is  called  “romance.” 

Folks  thought  him  com¬ 
monplace  and  old  and 
grey: 

And  yet,  perchance. 

To  all  of  us  will  come  some  hour  of  gold 

When  life  is  magical  a  thousand-fold  ! 

Lined  was  his  face.  His  voice  was  harsh 
of  tone. 

The  work  he  carried  out  with  steady 
hand 

Was  humdrum  in  its  doing.  Stone  by  stone 
Mending  the  road. 

And  yet  a  fairy  land 

Of  dreams  enchanted  gleamed  before  his  eyes! 

He  saw  a  building  rise, 

Grace  in  its  granite :  poem  in  each  line 
Of  architecture  :  touched  with  aims  divine — 
And  genius-reared  ! 

The  man  was  far  away 
From  where  he  cracked  those 
stones  so  carefully. 


His  little  grandson  sat  within 
the  shade 

Where  gran’fer’s  coat  a  royal 
cushion  made. 

The  old  eyes  glanced  at  him 
— proud,  lovingly : 

“Please  God  he’ll  prove  the 
man  /  meant  to  bs  !  ” 

Hilary  Brown. 
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result  the  chick  is  often  unable  to  hatch 
owing  to  the  membrane  inside  the  shell 
becoming  dry  from  lack  of  moisture  and 
it  dies  in  the  shell. 

Do  Not  Bang 
D  oors. 

If  running  the  machine  in  the  house, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sudden 
shocks  and  jars  such  as  the  violent 
banging  of  doors,  etc.  It  is  bad  for  the 
eggs.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  may  cause 
a  hatch  to  go  wrong.  Daily  turning  and 
cooling  of  the  eggs,  according  to  makers’ 
instructions,  is  most  important.  Use 
only  the  best  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  you 
won’t  be  able  to  keep  a  regular  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  machine.  This  temperature 
should  be  kept  between  103°  F.  and 
105°  F.  The  period  of  incubation  is 
twenty-one  days  for  hens’  eggs — the 
same  as  with  a  sitting  hen.  Actually  the 
chicks  hatch  out  between  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-second  days.  Those  hatching 
-  earlier  or  later  may  probably  not  survive, 
and  it  often  indicates  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  gone  wrong  during  the  hatch. 

Nature’s  Way  is 
often  Best. 

If  you  only  require  to  hatch  out  a 
few  chicks,  and  provided  you  can  obtain 
a  broody  hen  at  the  right  time,  the  pro¬ 
position  is  a  simpler  one,  and  the  results 
are  often,  though  not  always,  better. 
Usually  you  will  have  a  hen  go  broody 
by  the  middle  of  February,  or  one  may 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  If  you  only  have 
light  breeds,  usually  non-sitters,  you 
must,  of  course,  obtain  one  from  some 
other  source. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  better  not  to 
place  her  out  of  doors.  From  March 
onwards  it  is  usually  safe  enough  to  do 
so.  Any  quiet  outhouse  will  do  for  the 
hatching  coop.  This  coop  should  have 
no  bottom  to  it.  If  rats  are  feared,  cover 
the  bottom  with  small  mesh  wire  netting. 
The  nest  is  best  made  of  earth.  A  sod, 
with  the  area  of  the  coop,  placed  grass- 
side  down,  and  the  earthy  side  slightly 
hollowed  to  make  a  shallow  basin,  with 
a  little  soft  straw  or  hay,  makes  a  good 
nest.  Place  the  coop  away  from  the  light, 
and  hang  an  old  sack  over  the  front  of 
the  coop  to  darken  it.  Do  not  sit*  a  hen 
in  the  light. 

Give  the  Chicks 
a  Good  Start. 

Take  your  hen  and  give  her  a  good 
dusting  with  an  insecticide,  shaking  the 
powder  well  into  her  feathers,  especially 
round  the  vent,  under  the  wings,  on  the 
thighs,  neck  and  head.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  get  rid  of  any  vermin  before 
the  chicks  hatch  out,  as  otherwise  they 
will  be  attacked  at  once  and  will  make  a 
bad  start. 

Put  some  china  eggs  or  even  a  couple 
of  cooking  eggs  in  the  nest ;  put  the 
hen  down  quietly  in  front  of  the  coop, 
and  leave  her.  Come  back  presently, 
and  if  she  has  gone  on  to  the  nest, 


quietly  close  up  the  coop  and  leave  her 
till  the  following  afternoon.  If  at  that 
time  she  is  sitting  quietly,  take  her  off 
the  nest  and  give  her  a  feed  of  crushed 
maize  and  a  drink.  Remove  the  test 
eggs  and  replace  them  with  the  eggs 
you  want  hatched,  and  when  the  hen 
goes  back  on  to  the  nest,  close  up  the 
coop  as  before. 

Be  Methodical 
and  Quiet. 

The  hen  should  be  fed  at  a  regular 
time  each  day,  and  if  she  won’t  come  off, 
she  should  be  gently  lifted  off.  See 
that  she  has  no  egg  tucked  under  her 
wings,  or  a  broken  egg  adhering  to  her 
feathers.  Should  the  nest  be  fouled  or 
an  egg  broken,  the  rest  must  be  cleaned 
with  a  soft  rag  and  a  little  warm  water 
at  about  ioo°  F.  Feed  only  grain  such 
as  maize.  Never  give  soft  food  to 
sitting  hens.-  Do  not  put  too  many 
eggs  under  her.  In  February  a  good- 
sized  hen  should  not  have  more  than 
thirteen. 

Curb  your 
Curiosity. 

When  the  chicks  start  to  hatch  leave 
the  hen  alone.  Do  not  be  constantly 
looking  to  see  how  many  chicks  are 
out.  You  will  only  worry  the  hen, 
chill  the  chicks,  and  probably  spoil  the 
eggs  still  unhatched.  On  completion  of 
the  hatch  remove  hen  and  chicks  to 
another  coop  with  a  wooden  floor.  Make 
the  move  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When  Tender-heartedness 
Does  Not  Pay. 

Now,  this  is  most  important.  On  no 
account  must  the  chicks  be  fed  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  or,  better  still, 
for  forty-eight  hours  after  hatching. 
Nature  has  supplied  the  chick  with  all 
it  requires  for  the  first  few  days  of  its 
existence.  Before  the  chick  is  hatched  it 
absorbs  the  yolk  into  its  body,  and  this 
supplies  it  with  the  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  do  not  let  your  feel¬ 
ings  run  away  with  you,  or  you  will 
have  to  mourn  the  sad  end  of  your  chicks, 
because  they  cannot  digest  both  the 
yolk  and  the  food  you  give  them  ;  and 
unless  the  yolk  is  used  up  within  a  given 
period,  it  becomes  a  solid  mass,  and 
the  chicken  sooner  or  later  will  die. 

As  a  first  meal  give  a  little  tepid 
water  and  some  small  grit.  There  are 
numerous  dry  chick  feeds  obtainable, 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
own  mixture,  .we  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  good  :  1  part  finely  cracked  wheat, 
2  parts  pinhead  oatmeal  or  split  groats, 

1  part  Uveco,  or  other  flaked  cereal, 
broken  small.  All  the  above  parts  by 
measure,  not  by  weight.  A  dessert¬ 
spoonful  four  times  a  day  between  twelve 
chicks  should  be  sufficient. 

After  the  third  day  a  little  broad 
bran  may  be  left  before  them  all  day  to 
pick  at. 


For  drink  give  them  water,  or  skim 
milk  if  available. 

Do  not  use  full  cream  milk,  it  is 
rather  too  rich.  Keep  the  hen  shut  up 
for  the  first  week,  only  letting  her  out 
for  a  little  each  day. 

The  treatment  of  incubator  hatched 
chicks  and  “  day  olds  ”  will  be  dealt 
with  in  another  article. 

What  about  your 
Garden  ? 

The  days  are  lengthening  and  the 
sun  is  gaining  power,  so  we  find  much 
in  the  garden  to  claim  our  attention. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  favoured  with 
dry  conditions,  and  have  been  able  to 
get  in  those  early  peas  and  beans. 
If  so,  they  may  soon  be  showing  above 
ground,  and  we  must  protect  them  from 
frost  and  birds. 

Pea-guards  may  be  used,  but  old 
wire-netting  or  even  black  cotton 
stretched  between  small  sticks  above 
the  rows  will  help  to  keep  off  the  birds. 
You  must  have  your  supply  of  litter, 
mats,  or  other  material  at  hand  in 
case  of  frost.  Be  looking  out  for  pea 
sticks,  they  will  soon  be  required. 

Meanwhile  get  your  ground  into  good 
order  on  every  '  favourable  occasion. 
Fork  it  over  well  and  dig  in  the  manure, 
and  get  it  into  good  shape  for  seed 
sowing. 

Many  things  may  be  sown  during 
the  month  provided  conditions  of  soil 
and  weather  are  favourable. 

Parsnips  require  a  long  time  of 
growth,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible  in  well-dug  ground  not  recently 
manured.  Broad  beans  for  your  main 
crop,  early  marrow-fat  peas,  should  be 
sown  now ;  a  few  turnips  and  even 
carrot  seed  of  an  early  sort  may  be 
tried,  and  a  few  radishes  in  a  sheltered 
position.  Shallots  should  be  planted 
in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  with  9  in.  between 
the  bulbs.  Press  them  into  the  soil 
firmly,  not  deep  enough  to  quite  cover 
them.  A  further  sowing  of  spinach 
should  be  made,  and  a  small  sowing 
of  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  chanced. 

Do  not  Fieht  the  Weather — 
it  Generally  Wins. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  unless  conditions  of  soil  and 
weather  are  reasonably  favourable,  no¬ 
thing  is  gained  by  early  sowing  in  the 
open,  as  a  cold  pasty  soil  will  not  work 
up  fine  enough  for  a  seed  bed,  and  the 
seed  may  rot  before  it  can  germinate. 

If  you  planted  out  any  spring  cabbage 
during  the  autumn,  lightly  fork  between 
the  rows  and  give  a  small  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  encourage  growth. 
This  should  be  applied  just  before  rain 
to  get  best  results. 

Continue  to  sow  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
broccoli,  etc.,  in  your  frame.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  any  forward  plants 
from  an  early  sowing  may  be  planted 
out.  Also  the  most  forward  of  your 
[Conthiued  on p  ige  313. 
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Toys  that 
can  be 
kissed  and 
caressed 
without 
giving  or 
receiving 
hurt. 


Bunny  would  look  well  in  Tan  Cloth 
with  White  Ears  and  Tail. 


Wool  cuttings,  or  any  kind  of 
soft  filling  can  be  used  for  these 
Toys;  or,  if  stuffed  with  sponge, 
they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
dip  in  baby’s  bath,  and  will  float 
on  the  surface.  The  five  animals 
are  supplied  as  one  set,  Pattern 
No.  6058,  price  5^.,  postage  id. 
extra  by  unsealed  packet  post, 
or  1  %d.  by  letter  post.  Address 
to  the  “Girl’s  Own”  Fashion 
Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Use  White 
or  Grey  for 
J  umbo, 
with  Red 
and  Black 
Blanket. 



Yellow  or  White  would  be  suitable  tor 
the  Duckling,  with  Red  Ornamentation. 


The  simply-constructed  Toys  on 
this  page  can  quite  easily  be 
made  at  home,  as  there  are  no 
intricate  pieces  in  the  patterns, 
but  for  the  most  part  these  just 
consist  of  two  pieces  stitched 
together  round  the  outer  edges. 
Made  in  White  Flannelette  with 
Red  and  Black  Ornamentations, 
these  Cuddly  Toys  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  little  one  who  is 
just  beginning  to  want  something 
to  play  with. 


J 


Pussy  has  a  Pink  Bow  to  make  her  look  festive. 


A  Lamb  is  always  an  appropriate  plaything  for  Baby’s  first  year. 


lettuce.  Keep  the  plants  thinned  out, 
and  use  water  sparingly  if  there  is  frost 
about.  Give  plenty  of  air  so  as  to  keep 
the  plants  hardy,  but  guard  against 
frost. 

Look  over  raspberry  canes  and  tie  up 
any  that  have  broken  away  from  the 
supports.  Give  a  top  dressing  of  manure, 


Continued  from  page  312 

and  do  the  same  to  the  strawberry 
bed. 

In  the  flower  garden  sow  all  sorts  of 
hardy  annuals  if  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  The  longer  time  they  have  for 
growth  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

Do  not  forget  sweet  peas.  Dig  a  good 
deep  trench,  and  provide  plenty  of 
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manure,  well  buried,  so  that  the  roots 
will  have  some  distance  to  travel  in 
search  of  it. 

When  sowing  all  seeds  get  as  fine  a 
seed  bed  as  possible.  Keep  working  at 
it  with  the  rake  till  you  get  it  really  fine 
if  you  want  the  best  results. 

(Concluded  on pige  314.) 


No  girl  has  too  many  aprons.  Here 
is  a  pretty  suggestion  ~  for  a  Four¬ 
leaved  Clover  affair,  made  of  cream 
or  white  linen,  the  clover  leaves  being 
made  of  checked  gingham.  The 
design  is  so  simple  that  anyone  could 
cut  out  a  paper  pattern  for  these. 
Then  cut  the  gingham  to  the  pattern. 
Turn  in  the  edges  all  round,  baste 
them  into  position,  and  work  blanket- 
stitch  all  round  the  edges  in  No.  12 
“Star  Sylko  ”  to  match  the  gingham. 


A  Fcur-Leaved 
Clover  Apron 
will  please  the 
girl  in  her 
teens. 
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Bibs  and  Feeders  are  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted  by  most  mothers.  Here  are 
some  ideas  that  the  smart  needle- 
worker  can  easily  copy,  or  adapt  to 
her  own  particular  needs.  In  each 
case  the  zoological  specimens  is  cut 
out  in  gingham  and  appliqued  to  the 
white  foundation.  All  children  love  to 
see  repjesentations  of  birds  or  animals, 
and  work  of  this  kind  is  quickly 
done  and  wonderfully  effective. 


The  Hen 
who  lays 
the  Nursery 
Egg  is 
always 
popular. 
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Bunny  Bibs  for 
the  tiny  Baby, 
with  Elephants 
for  the  “next- 
size”  child. 


Bees. 

The  quilts  in  the  hives  should  be 
examined  now,  and  any  damp  ones 
removed  and  replaced  with  dry,  as 
dampness  is  very  bad  for  bees.  If 
feeding  is  required,  candy  should  be 
given,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  flour  candy  may  be  useful, 
especially  in  localities  where  there  is 
not  much  natural  pollen  for  the  bees  to 
get.  This  candy  may  be  made  at  home 
or  purchased  from  any  appliance  dealer. 
Any  starving  stock  may  be  given  warm 
thick  syrup,  but  whatever  is  given  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
bees. 

If  you  should  wish  to  rearrange  your 
apiary  February  or  early  March  is  a 
good  time  to  do  it,  when  the  bees  have 


Home 
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been  confined  to  their  hives  for  a  week 
or  two  through  bad  weather.  If  they 
are  flying  freely,  you  may  still  move  the 
hives  to  a  new  position,  but  this  must 
be  done  with  due  precaution,  moving 
two  or  three  feet  at  a  time,  in  the  evening 
when  they  have  finished  flying,  till  you 
get  them  to  the  desired  position.  If  you 
wish  to  move  them  two  miles  or  over 
you  can  move  them  straight  away  in 
one  journey.  Or  you  can  move  them  in 
the  evening  to  their  new  position,  but 
if  it  is  more  than  three  feet  or  less 'than 
two  miles  you  must  make  arrangements 
so  that  the  bees  will  notice  their  new 
position  when  starting  to  fly  next  morn¬ 
ing,  or  they  will  go  back  to  the  place 
where  the  hive  was  in  and  will  not  find 
the  hive  again.  Place  some  grass  in  the 
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entrance  so  that  the  bees  have  to  squeeze 
their  way  out,  and  put  various  things 
round  the  hive,  such  as  a  cloth  hung 
down  in  front  of  it  and  boards  or 
branches  arranged  round  it — anything 
to  make  the  bees  notice  a  change.  These 
things  may  be  removed  by  degrees,  a  few 
each  day  the  bees  are  flying. 

When  to  Buy  Oranges  for  Marmalade. 

A  Hint  as  to  Marmalade  Making. 

A  great  many  people  buy  their  oranges 
for  making  marmalade  directly  the 
Seville  oranges  come  in  ;  but  if  they 
wait  till  late  February  or  early  March 
they  will  find  they  can  get  a  much  better 
quality  of  oranges  and  their  marmalade 
will  be  much  nicer.  The  first  Seville 
oranges  that  come  into  this  country  are 
not  the  best  quality. 


Paper  Patterns,  price 
5d.  each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  unsealed 
packet  post,  or  ljd.  by 
letter  post. 

The  drop-shoulder  line  is 
always  becoming,  and  is 
quite  easy  for  the  home- 
dressmaker  to  manage 
successfully. 


Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


No.  7011.  No.  7012. 


Some  excellent  models  for  the 
home-dressmaker  are  illustrated 
on  this  page,  as  most  of  these 
have  very  few  pieces  in  their 
construction.  For  any  of  the 
simple  all-down  dresses,  3J  yards 
of  double-width  material  should 
be  sufficient,  but  where  side- 
panels  or  tunics  are  added 
another  yard  should  be  allowed. 


No.  7016. 


No.  7019. 

Taffeta  is  in  favour  at  the 
moment  as  a  dress  material, 
and  the  model  above,  with 
close-fitting  bodice,  would 
be  admirable  carried  out 
in  Tootal  Velvet  Cloth. 


Each  of 
the 

designs 
on  this 
page  are 
issued 
in  sizes 
for  34 
and  38 
inches 
bust 

measure¬ 

ment. 


No.  7013. 


No.  7018. 
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Paper  Patterns  of 
the  designs  on  this 
page  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  price  5d. 
each,  postage  1  d. 
each  extra  by  un¬ 
sealed  packet  post, 
or  ljd.  by  letter 
post. 


“Luvisca”  is  a 
most  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  for  sleeping- 
suits,  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  keep  a 
fresh  silky  appear¬ 
ance  after  frequent 
launderings. 


TWO  ATTRACTIVE  SLEEVELESS  NIGHTGOWNS. 

No.  7002.  No.  7003, 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement 


*  A  COMBINATION 
GUIMPE. 

No.  7009. 

In  sizes  for  34 
and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


The  garment  above 
is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  helping  to 
preserve  a  slim 
appearance. 


A  LACE-TRIMMED 
STEP-IN. 

No.  7008. 

In  sizes  for  34 
and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 


A  YOKED  ENVELOPE 
,  CHEMISE. 

’t  No.  6004. 

%  Sizes  for  34  and  38 
inches  bust  measure¬ 
ment. 


Address 
to  the 
“Girl’s 
Own” 
Fashion 
Editor,  4, 
Bouverie 
Street, 
Fleet 
Street, 
London, 


children’s  underwear. 

No.  6039. 

No.  8828.  No.  8829. 

The  two  styles  of  knickers  and  kilt 
are  included  as  one  set,  No.  7010 


A  PRACTICAL 
PYJAMA  SUIT. 

No.  7004. 

In  sizes  for  I  2  and 
1 4  years. 


A  PRINCESS  SLIP.  A  boy’s  DRESSING  A  SLEEVELESS 
No.  7005.  GOWN.  PYJAMA  SUIT. 

In  sizes  for  8  and  No.  7006.  No.  7007. 

10  years.  In  sizes  for  8  and  In  sizes  for  12  and 
10  years.  14  years. 
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It  requires  one  spot 
of  trimming.  The 
French  flower  motif 
included  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  one  of  the 
simplest  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  individual  and 
chic  at  the  same  time. 

The  flowers  are 
double  discs  of  taffeta. 
They  are  fastened 
down  in  the  middle, 
but  they  puff  up 
round  the  centre  only 
to  curve  down  again 
in  a  soft  neat  little 
fashion.  Here  and 
there  the  petal  lifts 
up  enough  to  show 
the  unexpected  colour 
of  the  under 
side. 

A  peach- 
pink  taffeta  ~ 
frock,  with 
a  turqu'oise 


attached  to  the  back  of  the  neck  gives 
scope  for  a  variety  of  arrangements 
to  suit  individual  tastes.  The  neck 
opening  is  large  enough  for  the  dress 
to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  The 
scarf  is  made  in  crepe-de-chine  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  with  a 
lining  of  silver-grey  crepe-de-chine. 
Midnight  -  blue  cashmere,  or  wool 
marocain,  would  lend  themselves 
favourably  for  this  model,  and  4J  yd. 
40-in.  wide,  will  be  needed,  with 
7  yd.  of  braid,  and  yd.  each  of  the 
blue  and  silver  crepe-de-chine. 

Patterns  Nos.  7000  and  7001  are 
issued  in  sizes  for  32  and  36  in.  bust 
measurement.  Price  5^.,  postage 
extra.  Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  Flower  Motif  on  the  left  shoulder  is  the  only 
trimming  on  this  little  Taffeta  Frock 

No.  7000. 


Three  yards  and  a  half  of  taffeta  will 
make  the  graceful  little  evening  frock 
(No.  7000). 

This  pattern  makes  use  of  the 
French  trick  of  leaving  the  selvedge 
at  the  bottom  of  taffeta  dresses 
instead  of  a  hem.  That  means  that 
one  seam  and  a  row  of  gathers  make 
the  skirt.  In  other  words,  it  is  easy 
to  make. 

The  waist  is  straight-line  and  as 
tight  as  it  can  be  round  the  top  of  the 
hips  where  it  joins  the  skirt:  The  two 
parts  are  put  together  with  a  cord  of 
self-material,  and  the  neck  and  arm¬ 
holes  are  finished  in  the  same  way. 

The  pattern  allows  for  a  small  drop- 
shoulder  sleeve  or  the  sleeveless  line, 
as  illustrated. 

The  model  is  delightfully  simple. 


flower,  lined 
with  yellow- 
green,  or 
pure  pink 
»  with  a'  por¬ 
celain- blu^ 
and  grejf- 
green  flpwer 
is  unex¬ 
pected 
and  very 
pleasing.' 

A  blue  frock,  with  the 
flower  in  two  shades  of 
yellow  (the  dark  shade 
used  for  stem,  leaves, 
centres,  and  linings  of 
the  flower  discs)  runs  a 
close  second  to  the  same 
blue  frock  with  a  violet 
(not  too  dark)  and  green 
flower.  A  maize  taffeta 
is  improved  by  flowers 
in  two  shades  of  corn¬ 
flower-blue. 

The  second  frock  is  of 
a  more  practical  nature, 
and  would  be  suitable 
for  any  occasion  when  a 
dignified  appearance  is 
desirable. 

The  scarf  collar  looselv 


A  becoming  Indoor  Frock  trimmed  with  rows 
of  Silver  Braid. 

No.  7001. 
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Each  of  the  adult  under¬ 
wear  patterns  shown  are 
supplied  in  sizes  for  34  and 
38  inches  bust  measurement- 


Tarantulle  is  an 
excellent  fabric 
for  making  fine 
underwear,  and 
can  be  obtained 
in  three  qualities, 
also  in  various 
pale  colours 
for  those  who 
desire  it. 


Patterns  of  all  the  de¬ 
signs  on  this  page  can 
be  obtained,  price  5d. 
each,  postage  Id.  each 
extra  by  unsealed 
packet  post,  or  ljd.  by 
letter  post. 

Address  to  the  “Girl’s 
Own  ”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


The  making  of  fine 
underwear  can  be 
pleasantly  undertaken 
by  the  fire  during  the 
long  winter  evenings. 
The  two  sleeveless 
nightgowns  Nos. 
6060  and  6061  show 
pretty  ways  of  apply- 
ing  insertion  for 
trimming.  On  the 
combination  garment 
No.  6062,  hem-stitch¬ 
ing  and  coloured 
medallions  give  an 
attractive  trimming. 


TUNIC  STYLES  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

No.  6063.  No.  6064. 

Each  in  sizes  for  8  and  10  years. 


A  girl’s  combination  with 

FLAP  FASTENING. 

No.  9828. 

In  sizes  for  6,  8  and  10  years. 
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The  needle,  the  crochet -hook, 
and  the  tatting-shuttle  will 
each  be  called  upon  for  aid  if 
you  act  upon  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  quick  and  easy 
decoration  to  be  found  here. 

Not  very  much  time  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  making  any  one  of 
the  articles  pictured,  and  the 
ideas  are  sufficiently  adaptable 
to  enable  you  to  apply  them  with 
ease  to  many  other  things  than 
those  described. 
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A  Tatted  Trim  for 
a  Baby’s  Jacket. 

Wee  tatted  medallions,  made 
with  pink  or  blue  tatting  silk,  and 
a  simple  little  edge  of  tatted  scal¬ 
lops  to  match,  make  a  diminutive  jacket 
as  dainty  as  could  b,e  desired. 

The  detail  illustrates  the  little  edging 
which  is  to  be  worked  into  the  finished 
edge  of  the  garment.  Fill  the  shuttle 
with  tatting  silk,  but  do  not  break  off. 
Fasten  to  edge  of  jacket.  Wind  silk 
from  spool  over  little  finger  and  chain 
7  double  stitches  (d  s).  With  a  crochet- 
hook  draw  shuttle  thread  through  edge, 
pass  shuttle  through  this  loop,  tighten, 
and  repeat. 

The  tiny  flower-like  medallions  are 
easily  worked,  and  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  them  will  depend  on 
the  type  of  garment  chosen.  They  are 
all  made  alike,  and  may  be  made  of 
only  one  colour,  or  more  if  desired. 
Ring  13  picots  separated  by  1  d  s,  close. 
Use  thread  ends  to  sew  to  fabric. 

Hot-plate  Mats  with 
Crocheted  Trim. 

If  you  are  cherishing  a  fine  damask 
table  cloth  which  has  become  too  badly 
worn  for  further  active  service,  but  is 
still  too  good  in  parts  to  coilsign  to  the 
rag-bag,  you  may  easily  evolve  some 
very  good-looking  and  simple-made 
hot-plate  mats  from  the  unworn 
portions.  Odd  pieces  of  linen  can  be 
utilised  in  the  same  way.  Cut  the  back 
and  the  front  sections  of  each  cover 
enough  larger  than  the  asbestos  mat  to 
allow  it  to  slip  easily  between  them.  If 
you  wish  to  have  the  edges  of  the  covers 
machine  hem-stitched,  draw  a  pencil 
outline  to  indicate  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  leave  at  least  \  in.  of  material 
for  the  hem-stitches  to  hold  on  to.  The 
one  illustrated  has  a  row  of  hem-stitch¬ 
ing  on  top  of  each  cover  for  decoration. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  hem¬ 
stitched  edge,  but  the  crocheting  goes 
faster  and  takes  less  time  with  than 
without  it.  A  nicely  worked  initial, 
monogram,  or  embroidery  design  is  an 
attractive  addition  if  you  have  time 
for  it. 


A  Baby’s  Jacket 
and  detail  of  the 
work. 


Work  the  following  edge  into  the 
hem-stitching,  using  Ardern’s  No.  24 
crochet  cotton. 

Make  2  d  c  in  each  space  of  hem¬ 
stitching  half-way  around  under  section 
of  cover ;  break  thread.  Work  2  d  c 
in  each  space  of  top  section,  half-way 
around,  then  put  both  pieces  together, 
and  finish  round  by  working  into  spaces 
of  both  edges  at  the  same  time,  join. 

: 2nd  Round,.— D  c  in  each  of  4  st, 
*  ch  5,  remove  hook,  insert  in  4th  d  c 
back,  draw  dropped  st  through,  ch  1, 
fill  loop  with  9  d  c,  d  c  in  each  of  12  or 
14  st  (I'  in.),  and  repeat  from  *. 

3 rd  Round. — SI  st  in  1st  d  c  on  loop, 
ch  4,  2  double  trebles  (d  tr)  worked  off 
together  as  one  st  in  2nd  d  c,  *  ch  4, 
si  st  in  next  d  c,  (ch  4,  2  d  tr  worked  off 
as  one  st  in  next  d  c,  ch  4,  si  st  in  next 
d  c  twice,  ch  4,  3d  tr  worked  off  as  one 
st  in  next  d  c  ;  ch  4  between  flowers, 
cluster  of  3  d  tr  in  2nd  d  c  of  next  loop, 
repeat  from  *  around  and  join. 

A  Luncheon  Set  with 
Woven  Border. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  quicker 
or  more  effective  way  to  decorate  a 
luncheon  set  than  by  means  of  this 
border,  which  requires  two  colours  of 
embroidery  thread.  The  model  was 
done  in  red  and  black,  with  the  latter 
colour  forming  the  central  row.  To 
make  such  a  set,  draw  threads  as  for 
hem-stitching  or  use  material  already 
double  hem-stitched.  If  you  draw  the 
threads,  £  in.  is  sufficient  depth  to  allow 
for  three  rows  of  stitcherv.  Use  6  threads 
of  the  cotton,  and  weave  in  and  out 
over  the  groups  of  threads,  keeping  the 
same  number  of  threads  to  each  group 
if  the  space  has  not  been  hem-stitched. 
Keep  the  threads  of  cotton  as  free  from 
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twisting  as  possible,  and  work 
the  line  of  weaving  down  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  material. 
With  the  second  colour,  altern¬ 
ate  the  weaving  st,  and  make 
the  3rd  row  like  the  xst  row. 
Turn  back  hems  and  st  in¬ 
visibly,  thus  making  the  set 
reversible. 

The  details  show  variations 
in  the  way  of  placing  these  borders, 
combining  them  with  hem-stitching. 

All  sorts  of  articles,  from  fine 
linen  handkerchiefs  to  curtains,  can 
be  bordered  in  this  way,  and,  with 
the  texture  of  the  material  to  be 
used  in  mind,  other  kinds  of  em¬ 
broidery  cottons  and  even  wools 
can  be  substituted.  Fewer  than 
6  threads  of  cotton  can  be  used  on  very 
fine  materials,  but  less  than  3  would 
hardly  make  a  noticeable  block.  The 
border  can  be  widened  at  will  by  weaving 
in  more  rows. 

Another  Luncheon  Set  Idea. 

“  Crows’  feet  ”  and  running-stitches 
combine  delightfully  to  make  a  border 
which,  though  shown  on  an  attractive 
luncheon  set,  can  be  used  with  equal 
success  on  a  wide  variety  of  articles, 
including  children’s  dresses.  Unless 
you  use  two  colours,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  all  the  running-stitches  before 
you  work  the  crows’  feet.  The  model 
was  done  in  blue  and  bound  with  blue 
bias  fold,  applied  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  detail  on  page  320,  seamed  along 
one  fold  to  the  right  side  of  the  fabric, 
turned  back,  and  stitched  invisibly  on 
the  other  side.  Another  detail  on  the 
same  page  shows  the  stitchery.  If  you 
fear  that  your  eye  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  task  of  keeping  the  stitches 
the  same  length,  you  can  aid  it  in  several 
ways  ;  locate  the  st  tips  all  round  by 
pencil  dots  ;  draw  a  few  units  and 
transfer  them  to  the  material  with 
carbon  paper  placed  beneath ;  draw 
the  border  on  tissue-paper  and  baste  to 
material,  working  through  both  and 
pulling  paper  away  afterwards.  Any 
one  of  these  methods  is  good  if  you  are 
not  sure  of  gauging  of  length  of  stitches 
properly  without  a  guide. 

Handkerchiefs  with  Applied 
Hems  in  Colour. 

Something  of  a  novelty  are  these 
clever  applied  hems  which  add  so  much 
to  white  handkerchiefs.  You  will  need 
for  a  handkerchief  of  this  sort  an 
unhemmed  white  square  and  four 
strips  of  coloured  handkerchief  linen 
cut  slightly  more  than  |  in.  wide.  Even 
the  strips  by  a  thread,  allowing  a  J-in. 
turn-under  on  one  edge.  Pull  4  or  j 
threads  from  the  linen  square  £  in.  from 
each  edge.  Hold  the  turned-under  edge 


of  the  coloured  strip  against  the  right 
side  of  the  square,  close  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  pulled-thread  space,  and 
hem-stitch  singly  as  you  would  any  hem, 


using  sewing  silk  of  a  contrasting  colour. 
With  thumb  and  forefinger,  roll  the 
lower  edge  of  the  white  linen  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  coloured  strip  and  whip 


both  ways  with  the  coloured  silk.  The 
handkerchief  hem,  of  which  two  details 
are  shown,  was  of  soft  tan  linen  applied 
with  almond  green  sewing  silk. 


Crows’  feet  ana 
Running  Stitches 
combine  prettily 
to  make  the 
Border  for  the 
Luncheon  Set  on 
the  right.  The 
Stitchery  and 
Border  are  in 
Blue. 


On  the  right  is 
the  Stitchery 
used  on  the 
Luncheon  Set. 


The  diagram  on 
the  left  shows 
how  the  Bias 
Fold  is  applied. 
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This  sort  of 
decoration  i  s 
equally  effective 
and  useful  for 
Children’s 
Frocks.  The  work 
may  be  done  in 
one  colour  or  two, 
whichever  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 


These  illustrations 
show  the  right  and 
wrong  sides  of  a 
Handkerchief  with 
an  Applied  Hem  in 
Colour. 


Below  is 
shown  a 
very  practi¬ 
cal  idea  for 
little  odd¬ 
ments  of 
Damask. 
Make  them 
into  Hot¬ 
plate  Mats 
with  a  Cro- 
c  h  e  t  e  d 
Edge. 


Fuller  direc- 
tions  for 
these  items 
appear  on 
page  319. 


Below  is  illustrated  a 
Luncheon  Set  with  a 
Woven  Border. 


The  picture  on  the  left 
shows  the  work  being 
done. 
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My  word  !  — the 

niece  from  London 
gaped  over  the  gate- — 

“that’s  a  sight, 

Grannie  !  ” 

“  Yes,  tes  pretty,” 
old  Mrs.  Yabbicombe 
agreed  placidly. 

“  There  is  a-going  to  be  such  a  show 
of  daffies  this  year  as  never  was, 
tes  sure.  Thick  as  thieves  they  do 
be.  Look  at  the  buds  over  there, 
Annie.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  me  that, 
Grannie,  it’s  such  a  common  name  !  ” 
The  girl  moved  her  thin  shoulders 
pettishly  under  the  elaborate  arti¬ 
ficial-silk  jumper. 

“Tes  the  name  as  Passon  did 
christen  ’ee.” 

“  I  can’t  help  that.  I’m  Nancye 
now— N-A-N-C-Y-E.”  She  spelt  "it 
out  slowly.  “  It’s  much  prettier.” 

“  Well,  well  !  But  don’t  ’ee  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  remember  all  that.  Annie 
you  are,  and  Annie  you  will  be,  and 
’twas  good  enough  for  your  poor  dear 
aunt  as  you  was  called  for- — my  poor 
girl  !  You’ll  be  giving  some  grand 
new  name  to  the  daffies  next  !  Poor 
Annie,  how  she  used  for  to  love 
them  !  ” 

Nancye,  alias  Annie,  again  wriggled 
impatiently.  The  subject  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  aunt  who,  as  she  expressed 
it,  had  “  married  a  man  who  was 
no  good,  and  gone  off  and  died  some¬ 
where  abroad,”  always  bored  her. 
She  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
daffodils  with  quite  a  venomous  snap 
in  her  voice. 

“  Well,  I  think  it’s  awful  to  see  all 
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those  flowers  just  wasted — hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them  !  ” 

“  Wasted  ?  ”  The  old  woman  re¬ 
peated  the  words  in  a  puzzled  way, 
staring  at  the  massed  and  clustered 
sheaves  of  buds  just  bursting  out 
here  and  there  into  an  isolated 
perfect  flower. 

To  right  and  left,  and  in  front  of 
them,  the  field  stretched  away  down 
to  the  limits  of  a  little  stream,  where 
patches  of  marsh  marigolds  burnt  and 
smouldered  like  golden  fire. 

But  it  was  the  daffodil  field  which 
gave  promise  of  a  richer  gold  ;  the 
dancing  nodding  flower-heads,  al¬ 
ready  showing  here  and  there,  told 
what  it  would  be  in  a  week  or  two 
later — just  a  veritable  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

“  Yes,  wasted !  ”  Nancye  flung 
out  the  words  viciously.  “  Why, 
Grannie,  up  in  London  they  sell 
bunches  of  daffodils  for  sixpence  and 
a  shilling  each.  There’d  be  pounds’ 
and  pounds’  and  pounds’  worth  in 
that  field  !  ” 

“  Mercy  me !  You  don’t  mean  to 
zay  they  pay  for  daffies — all  the 
grand  folk  in  London  !  “  The  old 

woman’s  blue  eyes  were  wide  with 
amazement. 

“  Indeed,  they  will.”  The  City 
typist  spoke  in  a  superior  voice. 
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“  Why,  they’re  just 
mad  to  get  them.” 

“  Well,  well !  But  • 
I  can’t  send  ’em  up 
to  London,  dearie,  an’ 
that’s  very  certain  and 
zure.  They  must  just 
bide  where  they  do 
be,  although  it  do  seem  a  pity,  if  tes 
as  you  say.” 

There  was  something  new  in  the 
blue  eyes  now,  disturbing  their  wide 
simplicity. 

“  Well,  I’d  not  let  them  bide,  as 
you  call  it.”  Nancye  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  her  superior  clever¬ 
ness  to  this  antiquated  old  grand¬ 
mother  of  liers.  “There  are  other 
ways  besides  sending  them  up  to 
London.  Just  look  at  all  the  people 
who  pass  by  here  on  their  way  to  the 
Abbey — rich  people  in  motors,  and 
the  others  who  walk  up  from  the 
station.  If  I  were  you.  Grannie,  I 
know  what  I’d  do — put  up  a  notice 
on  the  gate  all  the  while  the  flowers 
are  in  bloom  :  ‘  The  Daffodil  Field. 

All  you  can  pick  for  Sixpence  each 
Person.’  I  know  you’d  get  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  sixpences  before 
you’d  done.” 

‘  ‘  Mercy  me  !  Really  now,  do  you 
think  as  how  I  would  ?-  Well,  well, 
that’s  an  idea — that’s  an  idea, 
surely  ! 

Of  course  it  is  ;  and  a  jolly  good 
idea,  too  !  Oh,  we’re  taught  to  think 
of  things  in  London,  Grannie  !  ” 
The  good  temper  of  Nancye-Annie 
had  returned  now  that  her  originality 
and  up-to-dateness  were  recognised. 
“  I’ll  write  you  out  the  notice,  if  you 
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like,  then  it  will  be  all  ready  to  stick 
up  directly  the  flowers  are  forward 
enough  to  pick.” 

“  There’ll  be  plenty  in  four  or  five 
days  if  the  sun  keeps  out  like  this  do 
be,”  Mrs.  Yabbicombe  said,  with 
the  same  eagerness  in  her  voice  which 
made  her  withered  _  fingers  twitch  at 
the  blue  print  apron. 

Already  those  fingers  seemed  to  be 
handling  the  sixpences  of  which 
Nancye  had  spoken,  the  sixpences 
which  would  be  stowed  away  in  the 
tin  tobacco-box  which  lived  in  a  very 
secret  place  in  the  old  woman’s  bed¬ 
room. 

Hitherto,  it  had  only  been  her  egg 
and  butter  and  cream-cheese  money 
which  found  its  way  there.  Mrs. 
Yabbicombe,  in  her  simplicity,  had 
never  realised  be¬ 
fore  that  there 
might  be  money 
and  profit  in  her 
daffodils. 

“  Worst  of  it  is, 
they’s  so  soon 
over,”  she  re¬ 
marked  regretfully, 
half-an-hour  later, 
as  she  watched  the 
girl  printing,  in 
bold  black  letters, 
on  a  sheet  of  card¬ 
board. 

Nancye  paused 
to  laugh. 

“  Well,  you  have 
taken  to  the  idea, 
haven’t  you  ?  ”  she 
declared.  “You 
must  make  the 
most  of  them,  that’s 
all.  Grannie,  don’t 
you  think  that  it 
might  be  a  shilling 
instead  of  six¬ 
pence  ? 

“  Yes,  yes — see¬ 
ing  as  they’re  so 
soon  over  an’ 
all  !  ”  The  old 
woman  caught  at 
the  suggestion 
eagerly.  "  After 
all,  they  fine  folks 
if  they  do  want  the 
daffies  at  all  ’ud  as 
soon  pay  the  one  as 
the  other,  don’t  ’ee 
think  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  are 
a  one,  Grannie  !  ” 

Nancye  declared 
admiringly,  alter¬ 
ing,  as  she  spoke, 


the  “  i  ”  of  sixpence  into  the  "  h  ”  of 
shilling. 

Nancye-Annie  returned  to  her  City 
office  on  the  following  morning.  On 
each  succeeding  day  old  !Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe  trotted  down  to  the  stile  to 
peer  anxiously  at  the  daffodil  field, 
to  calculate  whether  there  were  yet 
enough  flowers  in  bloom. 

At  last  there  came  a  shining 
morning  when  the  field  was  all  dotted 
over  with  the  golden  heads  of  the 
daffodils,  and  the  old  woman  hung 
up  the  placard  on  the  post  with 
trembling  hands,  adjusting  it  to  the 
nail  which  Nancye  had  thoughtfully 
provided  in  readiness. 

It  looked  most  impressive,  but  Mrs. 
Yabbicombe  was  not  completely 
satisfied. 


Presently  she  went  into  the  house 
and  returned  with  a  stump  of  pencil. 
With  this  she  added  a  few  wavering 
and  uncertain  words  under  the  main 
inscription,  with  a  hand  which  shook 
more  nervously  than  ever. 

“No  Budds,  Plese.” 

“  There !  ”  She  gave  a  sigh  of  satis¬ 
faction.  “  There  tes  !  It  'ud  be  a 
sin  and  shame  if  all  they  baby  ones 
was  to  be  picked  'fore  they’re 
out.” 

Her  morning  tasks  about  the 
cottage  accomplished,  Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe  brought  out  her  knitting  and 
established  herself  in  the  porch  at 
an  unusually  early  hour  of  the  day. 
And  the  sock  in  her  hands  did  not 
advance  very  rapidly  ;  after  all,  even 
knitting  needs  some 
attention,  and  all 
the  old  woman’s 
was  otherwhere. 

Motor  after 
motor  passed  un- 
heedingly,  and  Mrs. 
Yab  b  i  c  o  m  be  was 
beginning  to  dis¬ 
trust  Nancye’s 
London  cleverness, 
when  a  big  purple 
vehicle  came  dron¬ 
ing  along  the  white 
road.  The  purple- 
clad  girl  beside  the 
driver  gave  a  little 
cry. 

“  Oh,  Cecil,  look 
at  the  daffodils  !  I 
must  have  some  ! 
Stop  the  car  at 
once !  I  simply 
love  picking 
flowers.” 

The  car  came  to 
a  grinding  stand¬ 
still.  The  slim 
little  figure  in  pur¬ 
ple  crepe-de-chine 
and  silk  and  suede 
skipped  to  and  fro 
amongst  the  golden 
blooms,  filling  her 
hands.  From  the 
motor  the  big  man 
watched,  laughing; 
from  her  doorway, 
Mrs.  Yabbicombe 
watched,  somewhat 
anxiously.  When 
at  last  the  girl  left 
the  field,  the  old 
woman  stood  bob¬ 
bing,  to  receive  her 
first  shilling — and 
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to  find  it  multiplied  into  half-a-crown, 
tossed  to  her  from  the  car. 

“  Well  worth  it  to  see  you  en¬ 
joying  yourself,  Corelle,  my  dear  !  ” 
The  big  man  laughed.  “  I  only  wish 
we’d  had  a  Press  photographer  on 
the  spot.  ‘Corelle  Corelli  gathers 
country  spoils,’  eh  ?  ” 

The  whirr  of  the  starting  motor 
drowned  the  laughter  of  the  little 
actress.  They  droned  away  down 
the  road  again,  leaving  Mrs.  Yabbi- 
combe  to  stare  at  the  half-crown  in 
her  hand. 

“  Well,  dear,  dearie  dear  !  Who’d 
ha’  thought  it  !  ”  she  murmured, 
and  hobbled  down  to  the  fence 
to  see  whether  the  depredations  of 
Miss  Corelli  were  very  noticeable. 

By  the  evening  of  that  day  of 
glorious  suns  hire  Mrs.  Yabbicombe 
had  amassed  twenty-seven  and  six¬ 
pence,  and  it  muSI?  be  confessed  that 
the  daffodil  field  looked  somewhat 
dishevelled. 

However,  by  the  next  morning  a 
gentle  shower  in  the  night  and  the 
early  sun  had  brought  up  reserves  of 
buds  and  replaced  their  departed 
comrades.  Mrs.  Yabbicombe,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  gate,  chuckled  com- 
complacently. 

“  Dearie,  dearie  me  !  And  to  think 
as  I  never  thought  of  ’un  bevor  !  ” 
she  deplored.  ‘  ‘  All  those  daffies  wast¬ 
ing  of  themselves  year  after  year  !  ” 

For  a  week  the  daffodils  lasted 
valiantly,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  Mrs.  Yabbicombe  was  enriched 
by  more  than  five  pounds.  Then 
came  the  affair  of  Bobbie  Button. 

The  old  woman  had  been  gazing 
anxiously  at  the  field,  viewing  it  after 
a  day  of  drizzling  rain,  which  had 
brought  no  customers. 

There  were  still  buds  to  burst  out, 
quite  a  number  of  them.  If  the  sun 
shone  to-morrow  there  was  the 
prospect  of  quite  ten  shillings ’-worth 
more,  and  Mrs.  Yabbicombe  trotted 
contentedly  into  the  cottage. 

Next  morning  she  was  up  early 
and  out  into  the  warm  pale  golden 
sunshine.  But  somebody  else  had 
arisen  earlier  still- — somebody  who 
vanished  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
leaving  a  little  trail  of  broken¬ 
necked  blossoms  and  buds. 

Mrs.  Yabbicombe  literally  screamed 
her  fury. 

I  see  you  !  I  know  who  tes  ! 

I  see  you,  young  Bobbie  Button  !  ” 
she  shouted  quaveringly.  “  How 
dare  you  come  a-stealing  of  my 
daffies,  you  little  mischeevous  var¬ 
mint  !  Just  let  me  catch  you- — - — ” 


iiji 


I  DIDN  T  KNOW  THEM  IN  THE  FIELDS 
BELONGED  TO  ANYONE  ’CEPT  GOD.” 


Bobbie  was  extremely  undesirous 
of  complying  with  this  request,  but 
his  hurried  exit  had  only  led  him 
into  a  blind-alley  lane.  Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe,  hobbling  round,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  stick  in  hand,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  held  him,  yelling  and 
kicking,  by  the  collar. 

Bobbie,  it  is  certain,  made  the 
most  of  the  few  rather  feeble  blows 
administered  by  the  old  lady,  and 
his  mother  made  more.  By  the  time 
that  it  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  “  Yellow  Duck  ”  that  evening, 
the  assault  had  attained  alarming 
proportions. 

“  I’d  a -never  ha’  thought  it  of 
old  Mrs.  Yabbicombe,”  Mr.  Button 
declared.  “  Gentle,  kind-like  old 
body  she’ve  always  seemed,  and  to 
knock  about  our  Bobbie  like  that, 
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poor  lil’  soul !  Terrible  fierce  she 
was,  and  all  vor  picking  a  few  daffies, 
as  the  lil’  uns  have  taken  year 
after  year  and  nothing  said.  There’s 
a  change  come  over  her,  that’s 
certain  !  ” 

The  certainty  of  that  change  was 
something  which  the  whole  village 
realised  as  the  days  passed.  Mrs. 
Yabbicombe  had  become  cross- 
grained,  suspicious,  irritable,  always 
fearful  that  someone  would  be 
stealing  her  precious  flowers- — all  the 
more  precious  because  now  their 
glory  was  surely  waning,  although 
gallant  new  buds  were  still  bursting 
forth. 

Yet,  although  her  neighbours  did 
not  fully  realise  it,  it  was  not  so  much 
a  change  as  a  harking-back- — a  stir¬ 
ring  again  of  that  old  money-love 


which  had  conquered 
mother-love  for  a  time 
in  the  case  of  her 
daughter,  the  “  poor 
Annie  ”  of  whom  she 
had  spoken  to 
Nancye. 

Mrs.  Yabbicombe  and 
her  daughter  had  quar¬ 
relled  bitterly  over  the 
question  of  Annie’s 
marriage.  For  Richard 
Rudge,  that  extremely 
prosperous  farmer  and 
landowner,  came  wooing 
pretty  Annie  Yabbi¬ 
combe,  and  her  mother 
had  rejoiced. 

But  Annie  preferred 
penniless  Jim  Gorland, 
and  had  run  away  with 
him  to  South  Africa 
after  that  bitter  quarrel, 
never  to  return. 

She  had  never  even 
written  or  sent  an  ad¬ 
dress.  And  then,  a  year 
later,  the  news  had 
come,  indirectly,  that 
she  was  dead. 

It  had  aged  Mrs.  Yab¬ 
bicombe,  that  news  ; 
she  could  never  forget 
that  she  had  not  writ¬ 
ten  until  too  late,  that 
she  had  waited  arid 
waited,  telling  herself 
that  it  was  Annie’s  place  to  write 
first. 

Money  hadn’t  seemed  to  matter 
lor  a  bit ;  but  that  was  all  ten  years 
ago.  Of  late,  Mrs.  Yabbicombe  had 
been  thinking  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  put  away  a  bit  in  the  tobacco-box 
— just  to  know  it  was  there. 

The  new  daffodil  buds  were  making 
quite  a  fine  show,  a  golden  scatter 
over  the  field,  when  Mis.  Slade,  the 
Vicar’s  young  wife,  came  calling  on 
Easter  Saturday,  with  a  huge  half- 
filled  basket  over  her  arm. 

“  I’m  a  beggar,  Mrs.  Yabbicombe,” 
she  said  cheerfully.  “  I  want  to 
collect  as  many  flowers  as  I  can  for 
the  church  to-morrow.  Will  you  give 
me  some  of  your  lovely  daffodils  ?  ” 

“  Well,  m’m,  they’se  near  over,” 
Mrs.  Yabbicombe  said  sourly.  “  But 
I’ll  pick  ’ee  a  few,  if  I  can.” 

She  went  into  the  field  and 
gathered  a  grudging  bunch,  avoiding 
the  best  blooms  and  the  finest  buds, 
picking  the  stunted  and  overblown. 
It  was  done  almost  unconsciously, 
but  Mrs.  Slade  watched,  standing 
by  the  gate.  And  the  Vicar’s  wife 


spoke  impulsively,  as  she  took  the 
flowers. 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Yabbicombe, 
but' — don’t  you  thin  k  it  would  have 
been  nice  to- — to  give  the  best  ones. 
They’re  for- — for  God,  you  see.” 

The  girl  hesitated  and  reddened 
over  her  little  speech.  As  she  told 
her  husband,  penitently,  she  so  hated 
preaching.  She  went  on  speaking 
hurriedly  as  she  saw  the  old  woman’s 
grim  face — 

“  Thanks,  anyhow  ;  and  I — -I — I 
hope  that  you  will  come  and  see 
-them  in  church  to-morrow.” 

“  That  I  won’t  !  ”  Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe  muttered,  as  she  turned  back 
into  the  cottage.  “  Impudence,  I 
call  it  !  And  after  I’d  given  her  a 
shillin’s  worth  of  daffies,  at  the  very 
least,  too  !  ” 

But  angry  as  the  old  woman  was 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Slade’s  words 
remained. 

They  still  smarted,  like  salt  on  a 
wound — and,  maybe,  in  as  healthy 
a  fashion- — that  afternoon,  when  Mrs. 
Yabbicombe,  glancing  up  from  her 
knitting,  saw  a  little  girl  peering 
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through  the  gate  into 
the  daffodil  field. 

She  was  a  thin-faced 
cropped -headed  little 
creature,  with  wistful 
eyes,  and  the  old  woman 
grunted  disapprovingly. 

“  One  of  those  town 
children  what’s  alius 
after  flowers,  and  no 
respect  for  no  one,” 
she  said  to  herself,  and 
sallied  forth  with  a  vin¬ 
dictive  look  in  her  eyes. 

“  What  are  you  doin’ 
there  ?  ”  she  asked 
sharply.  “Them daffies 
is  private.” 

“  Are  they  ?  ”  The 
child  eyed  her  gravely. 

‘ ‘  I  was  j  ust  wondering. ’ ' 

“  Well,  then,  you 
needn’t  wonder  any 
more,”  Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe  answered  irrit¬ 
ably.  “They  are;  and 
you  can  only  have  ’un 
by  paying  vor  ’un.” 

“I  haven’t  any 
money,”  the  little  girl 
said  sadly.  “  But  I 
thought  it  was  only 
flowers  in  beds  that  be¬ 
longed  to  people.  I 
didn’t  know  them  in 
the  fields  belonged  to 
anyone  ’cept  God.” 

“  They  do,  then  !  ”  This  echo  of 
Mrs.  Slade’s  words  irritated  Mrs. 
Yabbicombe  still  further.  “  So  just 
you  remember  it.” 

“  All  right.”  The  child  began  to 
move  away  disconsolately,  shuffling 
her  ill-shod  feet  in  the  dust.  “  Only 
I  wanted  ’em  so  badly.” 

“  Why  did  ye  ?  ”  Mrs.  Yabbi¬ 
combe  frowned  half-perplexedly  as 
she  stared  at  the  child. 

“  For  my  mother.”  The  little  girl 
hunched  one  shoulder  and  spoke 
rather  sullenly.  “She’s  ill,  and  she 
has  always  talked  about  daffies.  I 
thought  they’d  make  her  feel  better, 
p’raps.  But  I  didn’t  know  they  was 
tame  ones.”  ' 

“  Here,  I’ll  give  you  a  bunch  for 
your  mother.”  Mrs.  Yabbicombe 
spoke  gruffly,  almost  shamefacedly, 
and  turned  away  from  the  sudden 
delight  in  the  child’s  eyes. 

She  went  into  the  field  and  began  to 
pick  hurriedly,  then  returned  to  the 
gate  and  put  the  big  untidy  bunch 
into  the  child’s  small  hands. 

“  Where’s  your  mother  to  ?  ”  she 
asked. 


In  one  of  the  houses  by  the 
station.  She  said  that  she  was 
borned  here,  and  she’d  like  to  die 
here,  But  I- — -I- — don’t  want  her  to 
die  ;  and — and  she’s  ill.  And- — and 
we  haven’t  any  money  for  things.” 

The  little  girl  spoke  in  sob-shaken 
jerks,  and  Mrs.  Yabbicombe’s  heart 
was  touched. 

“  Look  here,  my  dear,  I'll  just 
put  on  my  cloak  and  come  down 
along  and  see  your  mother,”  she 
said.  “  I’ve  nursed  a-many  in  my 
time,  and  I’ll  be  blithe  to  look  to 
her.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  pair  were 
trudging  along  the  road  towards 
where  clusters  of  raw  new  cottages 
had  sprung  up  around  the  little 
station. 

How  old  are  ye,  my  dearie,  and 
what’s  your  name  ?  ”  Mrs.  Yabbi- 
combe  asked,  looking  down  at  the 
thin  little  creature,  whose  hand  was 
slipped  confidingly  into  hers. 

“  I’m  nine;  and  my  name’s 
Drusilla,”  the  little  girl  said. 

Mrs.  Yabbicombe  started  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  quaint  Christian 
name.  Her  next  question  came  in 
a  rather  uneven  voice. 

“  An’  what’s  your  mother’s  name, 
my  dear  ?  ” 

”  Annie.  And  both  our  names  is 
Gorland — father  was  called  that, 
and  mother  called  him  Jim.  He 
died  last  year,  and  then  we  corned 
home  from  South  Africa.” 

Mrs.  Yabbicombe  quickened  her 
pace  so  much  that  the  child  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  her.  She 
trotted  along,  panting  out- — 

“  That’s  the  house,  the  one  with 
the  blue  gate.  An’  I’ll- — - — ” 

But  Mrs.  Yabbicombe  was  already 
through  the  gate.  She  reached  the 
room,  where  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  pale  face  in  the  window, 
long  before  little  Drusilla.  When 
the  child  panted  in,  she  was  in  time 
to  catch  the  tail-end  of  a  speech. 

“  An’  don’t  you  talk  about  dying, 
honey-love — you’ve  come  back  home 
to  live.,  not  to  die.  Good  milk  and 
cream  and  eggs,  that’s  what  you 
want- — you  and  the  lil’  one  too.  But 
why  iver  didn’t  you  write  bevor, 
love  ? 

“  I  thought  you  didn’t  want  to 
hear.  You  never  wrote.” 

"  Not  vor  a  year,  I  didn’t  ;  1  were 
wicked  and  angry.  And  then  I 


heard  as  you  were  dead,  sweetie.  It 
were  some  mistake  !  ” 

Jim’s  sister  died  in  the  same 
town,  and  her  name  were  Annie, 
too.  That’s  how  it  got  about.  Oh, 
mother,  to  think  of  cornin’  home 
again ,  an’  those  daffies  must  be 
from  the  dear  old  field.” 

It  was  late  that  evening  when 
Mrs.  Yabbicombe  panted  up  the 
path  to  the  Vicarage  front  door 
carrying  a  huge  basket  crammed  to 
the  brim  with  daffodils. 


MARSH  MARIGOLDS 
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Mrs.  Slade  received  them  with  a 
little  cry  of  joy. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Yabbicombe,  how  good 
of  you  !  You  must  have  stripped  the 
field.” 

“  I  did,  m’m  ;  there’s  not  a  blow 
or  a  bud  left.  But  I  wanted  ’Im 
to  have  them  all  for  to-morrow ; 
tes  thanks,  like,  for  what  He 
have  done  for  me  this  day.  An’ 
you’m  right,  too — they’re  His,  not 
mine.  Not  one  more  of  them 
daffies  do  I  sell,  not  for  five 
pounds ! 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Homely  Woman 


They  were  not  callers  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  They  did  not  come  in  the 
recognised  visiting  hours,  nor  did  they 
demand  an  “  at  home  ”  day.  They  just 
came  at  odd  times,  to  the  front  or  to  the 
back,  according  to  the  road  in  which 
they  found  themselves  ;  for  the  little 
house  enjoyed  this  distinction — its  front 
door  faced  the  station  road,  and  its  back 
was  approached  from  the  main  road  by 
going  through  a  garden  gate  and  down 
a  long  straggling  path. 

“  Answering  the  door  ”  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  woman  who  works 
more  or  less  single-handed  in  a  little 
house. 

How  often  it  happens  that  she  is 
making  pastry  or  cleaning  the  grate 
when  the  bell  rings. 

She  has  to  wash  her  hands,  smooth 
her  hair,  and  slip  off  her  soiled  apron  ; 
when  she  opens  the  door  she  probably 
finds  it  is  the  scissors  grinder,  or  the 
rag  and  bone  man. 

I  often  wished  for  second  sight,  that 
I  might  see  through  one  wall  and  two 
doors  ;  but,  like  Sam  Weller,  my 
"  wision’s  limited,”  so  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  answer  the  door 
every  time  as  patiently  as  possible. 

Of  course  there  were  recognised 
“  beggars,”  who  would  not  take  “  No  ” 
for  an  answer  ;  nor  “  Yes  ”  either.  I 
remember  a  gipsy  woman  who  besought 
me  to  buy  clothes-pegs.  So  I  bought 
a  dozen.  She  said  she  was  hungry,  so 
I  brought  her  into  the  kitchen  and  gave 
her  some  soup.  I  was  ironing,  and  I 
went  on  with  my  work,  trying  to  make 
pleasant  remarks  about  the  weather. 
She  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  said  :  “  Could  you  give  me  an  old 
table-cloth — one  with  a  hole  in  it  would 
do  ?  ” 

I  looked  up  and  saw  on  the  line 
which  stretched  across  the  kitchen  there 
was  an  old  tablecloth,  and  it  had  a  large 
hole  at  one  corner. 

I  pulled  it  down  and  gave  it  to  her,  just 
as  Bunty  came  in  from  school. 

”  Have  you  got  a  little  girl’s  dress  or 
pinny  you  could  give  me  ?  ”  said  the 
gipsy. 
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I  was  ironing  an  ancient  pinafore,  so 
I  let  her  have  it. 

Then  through  a  chink  in  the  door  I 
saw  John’s  legs  going  up  the  garden,  and 
I  .was  prepared  for  her  next  attempt, 
which  was  :  “  Could  you  give  me  an  old 
pair  of  trousers  ?  ”  But  I  thought  she 
had  done*fairly  well,  so  I  said  I  couldn’t. 

Then  there  was  the  umbrella  mender, 
who  sadly  wanted  John’s  new  umbrella 
to  mend  because  it  was  hanging  by  the 
door.  There  was  the  man  who  sharp¬ 
ened  the  carving-knife  and  demanded 
three  shillings  in  payment  ;  the  woman 
who  repaired  mats,  and  the  lad  who 
riveted  china.  I  always  find  it  hard 
to  refuse  when  people  plead  so  hard,  and 
apparently  so  reasonably,  for  a  job. 

And  I  am  not  always  taken  in,  though 
John  loves  to  relate  about  the  poor 
woman  who  said  she  had  been  left  a 
widow  with  five  little  children  and  was 
struggling  to  get  to  her  mother  in 
Dorset.  She  had  begged  her  way  from 
Kent,  she  said,  and  now  she  could  not 
walk  any  farther.  If  only  she  had 
another  three  shillings  and  sixpence  she 
could  pay  the  train  fare  and  get  out 
close  to  her  mother’s  house. 

My  heart  melted  !  That  foolish 
homesick  heart  of  mine,  which  is  still  for 
ever  flying  to  the  old  nest !  I  saw  my¬ 
self  and  Bunty,  bereft  of  John,  wandering 
from  door  to  door  and  trying  to  get 
home  to  my  mother  in  Somerset. 

I  made  the  poor  woman  have  some  tea. 
I  pressed  a  bag  of  cakes  upon  her,  for 
the  children  to  eat  on  the  journey,  and 
gladly — though  I  could  ill  spare  it — - 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  changed 
hands. 

The  poor  creature  shed  tears  of 
gratitude.  She  called  out  benedictions 
all  the  way  to  the  gate,  and  I  tasted  the 
blessedness  of  giving  ;  but  I  did  not  tell 
John, for  I  knew  he  would  laugh. 

It  was,  perhaps,  six  months  later — 
certainly  not  more — when  J  ohn  came  to 
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me  in  the  kitchen  with  a  pitiful  look. 
I’ve  just  been  to  the  front  door,  he  said  ; 
there’s  a  poor  soul  of  a  woman  there 
who  wants  to  get  to  Dorset.  She’s  a 
widow  with  five  children,  and  if  only  she 
had  three  shillings  and  sixpence  more 
she  could  get  to  her  mother  by  train. 
She’s  walked  from  Kent.  I’ve  given 
her  the  money,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
you’d  make  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

I  went  to  the  door  with  the  tea.  Yes, 
it  was  the  same  woman.  I  knew  her 
directly,  and  by  some  subtle  intuition 
she  knew  me.  Muttering  something 
about  getting  the  next  train  she  hurried 
away  and  fairly  ran  down  the  road. 

Yes,  it  was  amusing,  but  it  was  also 
saddening.  And  yet  such  things  ought 
not  to  harden  one’s  heart.  They  are 
not  all  imposters,  these  poor  wayfarers  ; 
some  of  them  are  needy  enough,  even 
though  the  tale  they  tell  is  not  all  the 
truth.  And  we  ought  not  to  shut  up 
our  sympathies  because  once  or  twice 
these  have  been  exploited. 

This  is  what  John  said,  after  he  had 
teased  me  a  little.  He  told  me  that 
even  these  same  "  impostors  ”  may  be 
charmed  and  swayed  by  that  gracious 
Wind  Who  gets  in  through  chinks  and 
slits  when  He  cannot  find  an  open 
window. 

I  know  right  well  that  one  cannot 
give  to  all  beggars,  that  one  cannot 
stand  for  ever  at  the  door  when  duties 
within  are  calling  ;  but  I  do  think  that 
a  kindly  word,  a  sympathetic  look,  may 
open  up  old  avenues,  may  even  lift  up 
everlasting  doors. 

But  there  were  other  callers. 

There  was  the  lady  who  asked  for 
me  by  name,  and  whom  my  little  Jane 
asked  into  the  sitting-room. 

When  I  went  in,  I  found  a  stranger 
with  a  pleasant  manner,  and  we  chatted 
together  about  generalities,  while  I 
wondered  who  she  was,  and  whether  she 
had  told  Jane  her  name. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and  said 
confidentially  that  she  had  come  about 
a  very  delicate  matter.  I  tried  to  look 
intelligent  and  sympathetic,  and  she 
said  that  some  persons  were  so  sensitive 
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they  were  very  easily  offended,  but  she 
hoped — indeed  she  felt  sure — that  I  was 
not  one  of  these.  Might  she  ask  me  a 
personal  question  ? 

Greatly  mystified,  I  assented,  won¬ 
dering  whether  she  wanted  to  find  out 
my  religious  views.  If  so,  I  thought  her 
unusually  tactful,  and  was  prepared  to 
be  frank,  when  she  whispered — 

“  Have  you  any  false  teeth  you  wish 
to  sell  ?  ” 

I  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
laughed,  and  she  laughed  too. 

“You  may  have  some  elderly  relative,” 
she  said,  “  who  wishes  to  part  with  a 
set.” 

Or  I  may  have  some  myself,”  said  I. 
“  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  ;  only 
they’re  new,  and  I  sha’n’t  want  to  part 
with  them  yet.” 

“  Not  for  twenty  years  at  least,”  she 
said.  “  Well,  I’d  better  make  a  note 
of  them  and  call  again  then.” 

“Yes,  do,  please,”  I  said,  and  we 
parted  with  mutual  siniles  and  assurances 
of  good-will. 

Mrs.  Upper-Ten  came  one  morning 
when  I  was  sweeping  the  passage. 

“  Oh — er — could  I  see  Mrs.  Inch- 
fawn  ?  ” 

I  said  that  I  was  Mrs.  Inchfawn,  and 
took  her  into  the  little  drawing-room. 

Her  regal  manner  impressed  me.  She 
explained  that  the  little  house  was  in 
her  district,  and  that  she  was  deeply 
interested  in  “  the  workers.”  She  had 
organised  a  Nursing  Association  which 
enabled  “  the  workers  ”  to  have  qualified 
advice  and  nursing  for  very  little  cost. 
For  a  small  yearly  subscription  I  should 
be  entitled  to  have  ten  visits  from  the 
maternity  nurse,  or  in  case  of  accident  I 
could  call  in  the  district  nurse.  She  had 
heard  we  were  new-comers.  Had  we  a 
large  family  ? 

I  said  :  "  No  ;  only  one  child.” 

She  said  :  “  What  a  pity  !  ” 

Just  here  Bunty  came  in  and  Mrs. 
Upper-Ten  said  she  was  a  healthy - 
looking  girl,  but  children  were  very 
quickly  laid  up.  If  I  joined  the  Nursing 
Association - 

I  paid  the  five  shillings,  and  with  a 
look  of  condescending  approval  she 
handed  me  a  receipt. 

“  This  will  save  your  husband’s 
pocket  in  the  long  run,”  she  added, 

I  hope  he  is  a  steady  hard-work¬ 
ing  man.” 

I  said  he  was,  and  Mrs.  Upper- 
Ten  left. 

It  was  kind  of  her  to  come ; 
gracious  of  her  to  be  interested  in 
“  the  workers  ”  ;  and  to  give  any  of 
her  time  to  furthering  schemes  for 
their  betterment.  v 

But  somehow  she  left  me  with  a 
little  sore  place  within  me.  I  did 
not  expect  her  to  treat  me  as  an 
"  equal  ”  ;  nor  to  make  any  fuss 
of  Bunty ;  but,  after  all,  I  was 


another  woman,  and  Bunty  was  a  little 
child  with  friendly  ways.  I  remember 
that  she  made  overtures  to  Mrs.  Upper- 
Ten,  but  the  lady  stared  coldly,  and 
hoped  she  was  not  over-indulged.  Mrs. 
Upper-Ten  was  quite  successful  in  keep¬ 
ing  an  air  of  extreme  aloofness  till  she 
got  to  the  gate,  when  she  rejoined  a 
friend  in  her  waiting  motor,  and  I 
heard  her  say — ■’ 

“  Oh,  yes,  she  has  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  Oh,  quite  nice — in  fact,  almost 
superior.” 

The  Salvation  Army  pedlar  came  when 
I  was  making  jelly.  It  was  a  broiling 
day,  and  the  kitchen  was  so  hot,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  that  jelly  was  not 
going  to  “  jell.”  Twice  I  had  tested 
it,  and  I  had  just  put  a  little  saucerful 
outside  in  a  cool  place  to  try  again,  when 
a  knock  came. 

I  went,  and  there  she  was,  that  tired 
little  pedlar  with  her  heavy  dress-basket. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  her  hair, 
quite  unmannerly  and  unmilitary,  hung 
in  damp  rings  over  her  forehead,  yet  she 
stood  alert  and  courteous,  inviting  me 
to  buy. 

Now  our  front  door  step  was  like  a 
furnace  in  the  early  afternoon,  so  I 
picked  up  the  dress -basket  and  asked 
her  to  come  through  to  the  living-room. 
This  was  dark  and  cool.  Bunty  was 
asleep  on  the  couch,  and  there  was  a 
bowl  of  sweet  peas  on  the  table. 

The  pedlar  looked  at  the  flowers  and 
then  at  Bunty,  and  smiled.  Then  she 
looked  at  me,  and  somehow  the  thought 
of  my  own  riches,  of  my  own  inestimable 
wealth,  filled  my  heart  afresh  with 
humble  gratitude. 

We  unpacked  the  dress-basket  to¬ 
gether  and  laid  the  things  on  the  table. 
That  very  day  I  had  had  a  small  windfall 
in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  for  a  poem.  So, 
feeling  reckless,  I  purchased  a  strong, 
sensible,  cooking  apron,  some  under¬ 
clothing,  and  a  summer  frock  for  Bunty. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
make  coffee,  and  as  we  sat  sipping  it, 
the  little  pedlar  told  me  about  the  Rescue 
Home  where  the  articles  for  peddling 
were  made. 

She  said  the  work  was  so  encouraging. 
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The  girls  were  difficult ;  yes,  but  many 
of  them  were  very  lovable.  It  was  one 
of  her  tasks  to  "  lead  the  conversation  ” 
at  meal  times. 

“  You  see,”  she  said,  "  conversation 
has  a  way  of  getting  out  of  bounds,  if  no 
one  leads  it.  These  girls  have,  many  of 
them,  come  from  homes  where  the  most 
sordid  and  sorrowful  things  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  funny.  They  love'  to 
tell  stories  that  you  would  shudder  to 
hear,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  them  little 
tales  and  incidents  which  are  amusing, 
but  innocent  as  well.  I  am  always  on 
the  look-out  for  jokes  and  funny  stories. 
The  poor  children  must  laugh,  only  we 
want  them  to  laugh  at  the  right  things. 
They  are  really  only  children  at  heart, 
and  my  jokes  have  to  be  very  simple  or 
they  can’t  see  them  !  I  read  lots  of 
children’s  books  on  purpose  that  1 
may  entertain  my  girls.  You  see, 
while  they  are  laughing  at  some  story 
they  can’t  be  thinking  unhealthy 
thoughts,  can  they  ?  ” 

I  saw  then  more  clearly  than  I  ever  did 
before  the  value  of  the  clean,  healthy, 
funny  book.  Years  before,  during  our 
early  married  life,  John  and  I  had 
written  a  children’s  book.  It  was  pure 
fun,  just  a  quaint  excursion  into  Won¬ 
derland,  and  I  had  sometimes  feared  it 
was  an  ineffective,  if  not  an  unworthy 
thing  to  have  spent  time  over  a  book 
which,  after  all,  was  only  what  we  call 
“  secular.” 

I  don’t  think  quite  like  that  now.  I 
know  that  simple  innocent  books  have 
their  place,  and  about  this  very  little 
volume  we  once  had  tidings. 

"We  have  had  some  children  to  spend 
the  whole  day  while  their  dear  father’s 
funeral  took  place,  and  your  book 
helped  us  through.” 

I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  this  Salvation 
Army  lassie.  She  exclaimed  with  joy 
at  the  pictures  and  at  the  brightly 
coloured  jacket,  and  later  she  wrote  to 
tell  me  that  the  jokes  and  funny  incidents 
had  helped  already.  She  said — 

“  If  they  begin  to  talk  in  the  old 
flippant  fashion,  I  can  always  divert 
the  channel  by  reading  or  telling  them 
something  from  your  amusing  book.” 
Yes,  that  little  pedlar’s  visit  was 
a  help  and  a  lift.  And  while  I  was 
talking  with  her  the  jelly  “  jelled,” 
and  John  and  Bunty  sampled  it 
for  their  tea. 

When  two  Roman  Catholic  ladies 
came  and  asked  for  a  subscription 
to  an  orphanage,  I  am  afraid  I 
stared  rather  stupidly. 

One  was  young  and  the  other 
was  elderly  ;  the  day  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  they  both  looked  perished, 
so  1  said — 

“  Will  you  come  in  and  have 
some  tea  ?  ” 

There  was  a  bright  fire,  and  our 
small  front  sitting-room  looked 
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really  inviting.  I  hurried  and  made 
tea,  cut  bread  and  butter  and  took 
it  in. 

The  young  nun  looked  at  me  with 
a  certain  wondering  wistfulness.  The 
elderly  one  warmed  her  hands,  drank 
her  tea  and  said— 

“  This  is  very  kind  Do  you  belong 
to  our  community  ?  ” 

I  told  her,  “  No.”  I  said  as  gently 
as  I  could  that  I  was  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  their  views.  That  while  I 
loved  and  admired  many  individuals 
who  held  them,  I  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  support  teaching  which  seemed 
to  me  a  side-track  from  the  simple 
truth. 

They  looked  at  me  so  kindly.  They 
said  they  understood,  and  truly  I  think 
they  did.  We  talked  for  some  time, 
and  they  went  upstairs  and  washed,  for 
they  had  walked  many  miles.  I  asked 
them  to  come  again.  They  assured  me 
that  they  would. 

"And,”  added  the  younger  nun,  “  we 
shall  always  call  this  ‘  the  cup  of  tea 
house  ’  ;  for  Sister  Angelique  had  just 
prayed  for  a  cup  of  tea,  when  you  asked 
us  in.” 

After  all,  there  is  a  worthy  way  even 
of  answering  the  door.  This  duty  is 
part  of  many  a  woman’s  life,  anyhow. 
And  every  tiny  detail  of  these,  our 
earthly  lives,  is  of  importance  and  of 
significance  to  the  One  with  Whom  we 
have  to  do. 

You  will  not  smile  and  think  me  very 
foolish  if  I  tell  you  that  I  sometimes 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  my  door.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Moses,  in  un¬ 
folding  God’s  plan  to  His  ancient 
people,  instructed  them  to  write  the 
words  of  the  Law  upon  their  door¬ 
posts,  so  that  passers  by  might  read 
them. 

And  so  I  pray  that  no  one — man, 
woman  or  child,  or  living  creature — shall 
come  to  my  door  and  go  away  un¬ 
comforted.  That  no  one  shall  ever 
feel  snubbed  or  unwelcome. 

As  for  our  own  going  out  and  coming 
in,  let  us  always  remember  the  blessings 
on  the  door,  and  let  us  pass  out  over 
the  threshold  cheerfully  and  joyously. 
Then .  we  shall  be  cheery  in  crowded 
shops ;  no  ruffled  or  unreasonable  spirit 
will  make  any  tradesman’s  day  more 
difficult ;  if  pushed  or  hustled  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  trams,  or  disturbed  by  loud 
conversation,  let  us  take  it  all  without 
resentment. 

And  then  our  “  coming  in  ”  !  How 
easy  it  is  to  come  in  cross  and  fretful ; 
to  notice  the  duties  that  have  been  left 
undone  ;  to  sink  wearily  into  a  chair 
and  to  find  fault  with  those  who  have 
been  left  at  home,  till  they  begin  to  wish 
we  never  had  come  in. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  our  going  out 
and  our  coming  in  from  this  time  forth, 
and  for  ever  more. 
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Visitors. 

To  be  able  to  receive  visitors  should  be 
one  of  the  gaieties  and  luxuries  of  life. 
To  make  the  guest- 
chamber  a  desirable  and 
lovesome  place  is  one 
of  the  joyful  duties  of 
the  well-to-do  woman. 

And  in  a  well  planned 
and  convenient  house, 
with  capable  help  and 
adequate  means,  what 
could  be  pleasanter  than 
to  send  out  invitations 
with  a  lavish  hand  ? 

What  more  delightful 
than  to  welcome  the 
expected  guest  ? 

But  to  the  woman  in 
the  little  house,  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  problem 
of  small  means,  the  very 
thought  of  visitors  is 
something  of  a  night¬ 
mare. 

On  the  ordinary  day, 
when  everything  goes 
fairly  smoothly,  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  get 
through,  but  with  the 
advent  of  a  visitor  things  become  vastly 
more  complicated. 

There  must  be  extra  cooking.  We 
know  that  the  dear  kind  guest  would 
say — 

“  Oh,  don’t  have  anything  different. 

I  want  just  the  same  as  you  always 
have.” 

But  the  thing  cannot  be  done  ! 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  even 
one  guest  means  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  usual  arrangements.  The 
j  oint  does  not  go  so  far  ;  the  breakfast 
rashers  must  be  supplemented  with  eggs 
or  tomatoes.  Small  fragments  which 
would  make  a  little  supper  for  two 
would  be  very  meagre  fare  for  three,  and 
so  something  fresh  must  be  planned  and 
cooked.  More  dishes  are  used,  and  so 
the  washing-up  is  increased. 

There  is  more  “  traffic  ”  in  the  house, 
and  thus  the  passage  and  stairs,  as  well 
as  every  one  of  the  rooms,  need  far  more 
attention  than  when  the  family  is  alone. 

The  hostess  must  find  time  to  go  out 
and  to  talk  with  her  guests.  She  must 
keep  her  eyes  open  all  the  time  so  that 
she  may  supplement  Jane’s  small  de¬ 
ficiencies.  She  must  remind  the  young 
handmaiden  to  clean  the  visitor’s  shoes, 
and  to  take  hot  water  to  her  room  at 
night. 

She  must,  however  tired  she  may  be 
after  some  little  excursion  arranged  for 
the  visitor’s  pleasure,  bestir  herself  as 
soon  as  she  gets  home  to  see  about  the 
next  meal. 

The  ordinary  duties  must  go  on  just 
the  same.  Jam  making  and  fruit 
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bottling  can  be  put  aside,  but  little 
children  must  be  washed  and  small 
emergencies  must  be  met.  Shopping 
has  to  be  done,  and  washing  and  ironing 
will  not  do  themselves,  simply  because 
there  is  a  visitor  in  the 
house. 

"  But  why  ask  them 
if  they  are  so  much 
trouble  ?  ”  says  the  mere 
man  in  amazement  ? 

Well,  usually  there  are 
reasons.  Putting  aside 
the  near  relatives  and 
the  true  friends  whom 
one  would  be  glad  to 
have  walk  in  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
there  are,  as  a  rule, 
specific  reasons  why  cer¬ 
tain  folk  spend  their 
holidays  with  us. 

There  are  people  who 
have  been  kind  to  John 
and  me  in  years  gone 
by.  Or  Mrs.  So-and-So 
is  staying  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  it  would 
be  nice  to  ask  her  for  a 
few  clays. 

-  There  is  the  long¬ 

standing  invitation 
which  may  very  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  be  accepted. 

Besides  this,  there  are  visitors  who 
invite  themselves  ! 

And  what  a  difference  there  is  in 
visitors  ! 

One  visitor  who  came  to  the  little 
house,  and  who  had  been  shown  all  that 
there  was  of  it,  mentioned  that  it  was 
her  custom  to  have  a  cold  bath  every 
morning.  Could  we  have  a  hip  bath 
placed  in  her  room  ? 

Well,  we  did.  I  had  good  cheerful 
Miss  Kimmins  with  me  at  the  time  ;  she 
carried  up  the  water  at  night  and  carried 
it  all  down  again  in  the  morning.  The 
bath,  too,  was  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
this  had  to  be  taken  up  and  down  every 
day,  because  it  was  the  only  one  we  had 
for  Bunty,  and  her  nightly  ablutions  took 
place  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

But  this  was  not  so  trying  as  was  the 
sojourn  of  the  critical  visitors.  They 
treated  the  little  house  as  if  it  were  a 
hotel.  They  criticised  the  breakfast 
bacon — it  was  not  the  right  cut.  They 
offered,  when  I  was  buying  again,  to  go 
with  me  and  point  out  a  suitable  piece. 
They  said  they  could  eat  two  eggs  each, 
please. 

They  came  in  at  all  hours  for  meals  ; 
and  though  John  and  I  had  both 
mentioned  that  we  liked  to  go  to  bed 
early,  these  facetious  folk  seldom  came 
in  until  eleven,  when  they  would  burst 
into  the  house  with  a  loud  stampede, 
and  say  innocently— 

“  Aren’t  we  naughty  ?  ” 

In  our  little  house  it  was  impossible 
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to  stand  on  ceremony,  and  I  have 
never  treated  my  Jane  with  the  distant 
aloofness  which  some  mistresses  find 
necessary.  Certainly,  I  have  had  my 
trials,  but  impudence  and  presumption 
from  those  who  have  helped  me  I  never 
have  experienced. 

I  find  that  a  friendly  sociable 
word  gives  most  Janes  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  But  I  have  had  visitors 
who  have  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  dust  beneath  their  feet. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  these 
folks  happen  to  be  Christians. 
Janes  are  very  quick  to  compare 
their  manners  with  the  teaching  of 
One  Who  made  friends  of  fisher¬ 
men,  and  Who  never  lost  prestige 
because  He  spoke  kindly  to  persons 
of  a  very  lowly  class. 

And  these  same  visitors  did  not 
mind  giving  Jane  a  good  deal  of  extra 
work.  They  did  not  seem  able  to  be 
in  time  for  an  eight-thirty  breakfast, 
and  they  most  sjrenpously  opposed  all 
offers  to  send  it  upstairs. 

This  meant  that  the  meal  was  kept 
about  indefinitely.  Food  had  to  be 
kept  hot  until  the  guests  appeared, 
when  fresh  tea  and  toast  had  to  be  made. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  days  when  needs 
were  great  and  means  were  small,  and 
I  am  able  to  sympathise  most  truly  with 
the  woman  who  has  not  only  the  task 
of  keeping  sweet  when  visitors  are 
exceedingly  trying,  but  who  must  also 
face  the  problem  of  the  milk -book  and 
of  the  grocer’s  and  butcher’s  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Where  money  is  not  plentiful,  this 
is  a  real  calamity.  It  means  pinching 
and  scheming  for  weeks  afterwards,  and 
yet  never  really  overtaking  the  deficit, 
unless  one  does  without  some  necessity. 

A  young  hostess  once  told  me  how, 
having  calculated  the  probable  cost,  she 
invited  a  husband  and  wife  for  a  week. 
But  she  had  not  reckoned  on  their 
having  abnormal  needs.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  her  food  bill  frightened  her. 
And  there  were  little  extras  such  as 
tram  and  train  fares  expended  for 
picnics  and  excursions,  and  for  which 
the  visitors  entirely  forgot  to  tender 
their  lawful  share. 

They  declared  themselves  delighted 
with  the  visit,  and  expressed  so  much 
regret  on  the  day  of  their  departure 
that  their  host  very  generously  and 
impulsively  asked  them  if  they  cared 
to  stay  another  week. 

They  did  ! 

That  housewife  told  me  of  her  own 
dismay  as  she  watched  those  guests 
eat  the  sorely  needed  costume  she  had 
promised  herself  in  the  autumn  ! 

One  can  only  hope  they  had  indi¬ 
gestion  ! 

But  this  was,  I  think,  an  unusual  case 
of  thoughtless  obtuseness,  and  describes 
only  the  seamy  side  of  entertaining. 


There  is  another  side.  It  is  blessed  to 
give  rather  than  to  receive.  To  deny 
oneself  certain  pleasures,  certain  little 
luxuries,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to 
throw  open  the  guest-chamber.  It 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  hardship  and 
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resentment  to  “  put  oneself  out  ”  for  a 
visitor.  Though,  of  course,  one  likes 
the  guest  to  be  worthy  of  the  effort ! 

How  well  I  remember  a  certain 
morning  when  our  milkman  waylaid 
John  as  he  came  home  to  breakfast. 
He  is  a  delightful  man,  this  milkman. 
He  frequently  has  a  string  of  children 
hanging  on  his  arm,  and  he  is  secretary 
of  a  little  church  just  down  the  road. 

He  told  J  ohn  that  he  was  in  consider¬ 
able  difficulty.  They  had  a  preacher 
coming  from  a  distance,  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  charitable  institution  who 
would  plead  his  own  cause  on  Saturday 
night  in  the .  school  -room  with  lantern 
views,  and  preach  twice  on  the  Sunday, 
the  regular  minister  being  on  holiday. 

“  But,”  said  the  milkman,  “  the 
trouble  is  this,  we  can’t  find  anyone  to 
entertain  him.  They  are  all  out,  or  else 
they  have  friends.  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

Well,  John  said,  we  would  have  him. 

I  was  amused  and  pleased.  Partly 
because  it  was  John,  who  is  a  churchman 
— who  had  given  the  invitation,  and 
partly  because  the .  thought  of  enter¬ 
taining  a  preacher  took  me  back  to  my 
girlhood’s  days. 

How  often  in  the  little  community 
among  which  I  was  brought  up,  we  were 
faced  with  similar  problems.  We  had 
few  with  “gift”  amongst  us,  and  so 
our  preachers  came  from  a  neighbouring 
town  usually  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

But  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
assembling  for  the  morning  worship, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  “  preacher” 
had  arrived.  What  fluttering  there  was 
in  the  dovecote  ;  what  rapid  calculation 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  enough 
greens  to  go  round,  or  whether  one  had 
better  slip  out  during  the  last  hymn 
and  hurry  home  to  put  on  a  few  more 
potatoes. 

There  were  so  few  among  us  who 
could  entertain.  And  those  who  could 
were  usually  so  very  dubious  about  it, 
that  the  lot  very,  very  often  fell  upon 
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a  certain  little  woman  whom  I  call 
Mother. 

How  she  did  it,  I  do  not  know,  but 
weary  and  storm -tossed  though  she  often 
was,  she  rose  to  every  emergency.  And 
how  royally  she  got  out  the  best  that  was 
in  the  house.  Not  only  for  those 
who  stood  high  in  social  circles,  but 
for  many  who  had  curious  table 
manners  and  who  could  not  speak 
what  was  then  the  Queen’s  English. 

She  knew  they  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Heaven,  and  she 
treated  them  as  such. 

I  recall  how,  on  one  historic 
Lord’s  Day  morning,  it  was  found 
that  the  evening  preacher  had 
driven  down  from  the  city  in  a 
waggonette.  And  he  had  brought 
with  him  his  wife,  his  wife’s  sister, 
his  niece,  and  a  small  child. 

They  all  had  to  be  entertained  for 
dinner. 

But  I  remember  that  our  little 
assembly  behaved  right  nobly ;  these 
angels  who  had  certainly  come  upon  us 
unawares,  were  distributed  among  three 
different  homes  ;  and  the  potatoes  went 
round. 

Because  of  these  things  I  understood 
our  milkman’s  predicament  better  than 
most,  and  was  glad  to  help  him  out  of 
it. 

Jane  and  I  got  the  guest-chamber 
ready,  and  with  considerable  interest, 
and  some  trepidation,  I  looked  from 
the  window  on  Saturday  at  tea  time, 
and  saw  John  and  the  milkman  escorting 
the  preacher  up  our  front  steps. 

I  must  say  that  his  appearance  was 
imposing.  He  was  finely  built,  and  wore 
black  parsonic  clothes  and  a  silk  hat. 
As  John  said  afterwards  :  “  He  looked 
the  part.”  His  voice  was  pleasantly 
pompous  as  I  tried  to  welcome  him. 
John  had  to  hurry  back  to  the  daily 
round,  and  the  milkman  would  not 
come  in,  so  I  had  to  begin  the  enter¬ 
taining  alone. 

I  gave  him  eggs  for  his  tea,  which  he 
said  he  “  perfectly  loved.”  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  particular  likes  or 
dislikes  with  regard  to  food. 

He  said  he  hated  antelope,  and  could 
not  digest  swan. 

To  which  I  replied  that  neither  of 
these  commodities  were  at  present  in 
the  larder. 

He  was  a  book-lover,  and  he  and  John 
sat  up  till  a  late  hour  discussing  mutual 
favourites,  and  recommending  personal 
ones  to  each  other. 

The  preacher  smoked  a  huge  pipe, 
and  John  indulged  in  cigarettes,  until 
they  could  scarcely  see  each  other 
through  the  gloom. 

Sunday  was  a  breathless  day.  We 
accompanied  our  guest  to  his  church, 
and  he  preached  eloquently  morning 
and  evening,  spoke  to  the  children  in 
the  afternoon,  and  addressed  a  united 
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prayer  meeting  after  the  evening 
service. 

He  was  an  interesting  talker  at  meals, 
but  he  was  a  listener,  too.  Something 
in  his  personality  stimulated  thought. 
He  knew  so  much,  it  was  almost  an  effort 
to  listen  to  him  intelligently. 

But  while  I  admired  his  gifts  and  his 
way  of  giving  even  little  things  careful 
consideration,  I  must  admit  that  I 
missed  a  certain  atmosphere  of  holiness 
which  used  to  emanate  from  those  old 
preachers  whom  my  mother  entertained. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Hill.  This  man  astonished  me  by  say¬ 
ing:  “  My  giddy  aunt!”  He  seemed  to 
treat  his  calling  as  a  profession,  in  which 
lie  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be  successful. 
I  mentioned  a  well  known  and  very 
lovable  evangelist  whose  way  of  telling 
the  old  story  I  consider  inimitable. 

Our  visitor  agreed,  and  added — 

“  Yes,  I’ve  often  been  to  hear  old 
Georgie,  to  find  out  how  he  does  it.” 

Now  I  felt  rather  sad,  and  I  said 
something  about  the  marvellous  Spirit 
who  can  illuminate  the  simplest  of 
words.  I  told  him  about  the  old  cobbler 
and  of  the  seafaring  men  who  used  to 
be  in  our  meeting  at  home,  whose 
illiterate  sentences  were  full  of  power. 

And  then  this  eloquent  and  really 
gifted  man  opened  that  strange  and 
mystic  scroll,  and  showed  us  a  little  of 
his  heart. 

He  told  us  of  his  eager  wistful  boy¬ 
hood,  and  that  when  he  wished  to 
confess  his  faith,  his  soul’s  experiences 
were  called  in  question,  and  his  heart 
throbs  analysed.  So  he  had  shut  up 
the  gateway  of  his  soul  for  many  years. 
When  he  got  an  opportunity  of  studying 
for  the  ministry  he  took  it,  and  worked 
hard  at  his  job,  but  the  old  youthful 
enthusiasm,  he  said,  had  never  come 
back.  He  believed  all  the  orthodox 
doctrines,  and  his  preaching  sometimes 
had  moved  his  congregation,  when  it 
left  his  own  soul  cold. 

He  turned  suddenly  to  me — 

“  Don’t  ever  waylay  your  child’s 
soul,”  he  said.  “  Don’t  try  to  fasten 
your  experiences  to  her  little  unique 
spirit.  My  giddy  aunt  !  They  won’t 
fit  if  you  do  !  ” 

I  know  that  he  was  right  in  this,  and 
I  am  thankful  we  had  his  company,  if 
only  for  that  warning.  John  and  I 
went  on  our  way  stimulated,  the  quiet 
back  water  of  our  lives  had  felt  a  fresh 
current  flowing  in.  We  had  received 
something  from  this  stranger.  How  I 
should  like  to  think  that  we  gave  some¬ 
thing  to  him  which  was  more  than 
hospitality  ! 

Another  “  angel  ”  came  to  our  home 
quite  suddenly. 


It  was  early  spring,  and  I  was  in  our 
little  greenhous^  picking  a  few  violets. 
John  grew  them  in  a  trough  for  me,  and 
they  were  as  large  and  sweet  as  if  they 
had  come  from  any  lordly  conservatory. 
Jane  came  to  tell  me  that  a  young  lady 
had  asked  for  Mrs.  Inchfawn,  and  was 
in  the  front  room. 

I  found  a  dark-eyed  stranger,  who  took 
my  hands  and  said  she  hoped  I  would 
forgive  her  for  coming.  She  had  by 
accident  found  out  where  I  lived,  and  so 
she  had  come  to  ask  my  advice  about 
an  important  matter. 

Now,  I  did  absolutely  nothing  for  this 
poor  child  but  sit  and  listen  to  her. 
But  she  dates  many  things  from  that 
day.  “  That  afternoon  when  you  came 
in  with  violets  in  your  hands  was  the 
beginning  of  new  things.”  So  she  says, 
and  I  tell  this  only  to  show  what  nothings 
God  can  use. 

It  seemed  very  natural  to  ask  her 
to  stay  for  a  few  days,  it  was  only  what 
I  should  like  someone  to  do  for  Bunty 
if  she  is  ever  in  distress  as  this  girl  was. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  the  great 
door  that  this  unexpected  visitor  has 
opened  for  me.  Her  experience  has 
been  in  many  ways  much  wider  than 
my  own.  She  has  come  in  touch  with 
life  as  I  have  never  seen  it.  She  has 
illuminated  a  side  of  our  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  which  I  think,  but  for  her,  I  should 
never  have  understood.  Some  of  the 
things  that  my  pen  has  written  have 
been  the  outcome  of  her  thoughts.  Even 
her  letters  are  teeming  with  ideas,  and 
I  often  tell  her  she  was  sent  to  me  that 
February  day  to  bring  me  a  blessing. 
But  this  she  will  not  hear. 

And  then  let  me  finish  with  the  story 
of  the  dear  old  man,  whom  it  was  once 
our  privilege  to  entertain. 

He  was  old,  he  had  been  ill,  and  he 
was  alone,  for  his  wife  had  died. 

Throughout  our  married  life,  and 
even  before,  J  ohn  had  told  me  stories  of 
this  old  countryman.  It  seemed  he  had 
been  very  kind  to  John.  Many  a  fishing 
expedition  had  they  undertaken  together 
and  many  an  adventurous  journey. 

And  now  that  his  wife  had  gone,  old 
Mr.  Kirby  was  very  lonely.  He  had 
left  the  old  cottage  where  they  had 
spent  nearly  fifty  years  together,  and 
now  lived  quite  by  himself  in  a  tiny 
place  the  other  side  of  the  village. 

Education  was  not  compulsory  in  his 
young  days,  and  Mr.  Kirby  had  never 
mastered  the  essentials  even  of  the 
three  R’s. 

He  had  not  felt  this  any  particular 
drawback  in  his  quiet  country  pursuits. 
His  wife  read  to  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know,  wrote  for  him  the  few  epistles 
he  cared  to  dictate,  and  he  could  always 


reckon  his  simple  money  matters  in 
his  head. 

But  left  alone,  as  he  now  was,  he 
found  himself  curiously  inarticulate. 
He  wanted  to  consult  with  John  about 
his  will,  but  he  could  not  get  into  touch 
with  him.  At  last  he  got  a  neighbour 
to  write.  The  letter  was  very  short, 
but  something  of  the  old  man’s  plight, 
his  loneliness,  and  his  fears,  came  out 
between  the  lines. 

We  decided  that  John  must  go  and 
see  him  and  bring  him  down  to  us. 

But  when  John  actually  started  I 
began  to  experience  a  little  dismay. 
I  wondered  what  I  might  be  “  letting 
myself  in  for  !  ”  Afterwards  I  realised 
the  honour  that  was  permitted  us  in 
having  him. 

.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  through 
these  written  words  some  idea  of  the 
cheery  atmosphere  he  brought  with 
him.  The  little  things  we  did  for  him 
were  nothing.  We  could  not  even  spend 
much  time  with  him  except  in  the 
evenings. 

We  went  for  walks  together,  and  he 
told  me  many  of  his  house-keeping 
shifts.  He  was  quite  a  creditable  cook, 
though  I  think  he  had  not.  had  enough 
of  what  was  really  nourishing. 

One  day  we  had  fish  fried  in  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  he  said  with  a  twinkle — 

“  Well,  I  should  cook  myself  a  bit  of 
fish  sometimes,  only  I  haven’t  got  a 
frying-pan.  And  I  didn’t  buy  one 
because  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die 
and  shouldn’t  use  it.” 

He  told  me  many  things  about  his 
inner  life.  He  said  since  his  wife  went 
he  had  found  God  very  real. 

Listening  to  his  simple  utterances, 
for  frequently  when  we  were  alone 
together  he  gave  me  a  little  homily,  I 
learned  how  real  and  how  accommo¬ 
dating  is  that  Mode  of  Being  which  we 
call  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  had  "  got  in  ” 
to  this  man’s  heart,  not  through  the 
ordinary  method  of  the  printed  page, 
nor  even  so  much  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear.  But  through  the  silence,  and  the 
aloneness  since  his  wife  went. 

When  he  left  us,  we  put  a  new 
frying-pan  in  his  luggage  ! 

Now  a  home,  like  many  another 
thing  as  ordinary  as  love,  and  as  com¬ 
mon  as  fresh  air,  is  a  treasure  to  be 
guarded.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  home 
was  not  meant  only  as  a  haven  for  the 
home  circle.  Something  was  meant  to 
go  out  from  it,  and  bless  the 
sojourner  within  its  gates. 
Something  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  John,  nor  Bunty,  nor  a 
homely  woman,  but  an  essence 
of  that  which  we  are  all  trying 
to  make  of  things. 


To 
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“  when  NATURE  PAINTED  From  the  Painting  by 

ALL  THINGS  GAY."  Alfred  Parsons. 


XIX.  ( continued ). 

Nick  looked  at  his  mother  thoughtfully, 
and  considered  Felix  Rowe  again,  in 
the  light  of  the  information  she  had 
given  him. 

“  You’re  always  right,  I  know,”  he 
said.  “  And  of  course  what  you  tell  me 
about  his  war  service  goes  a  good  way. 
He’s  ill — or  has  been — ill  in  mind,  any¬ 
way.  It’s  just  that  it’s  hard  to  see  why 
he  can’t  brace  up  now.” 

“  By  the  time  you  come  home  in 
June,”  said  Mrs.  Redfield,  with  a 
peculiar  note  of  confidence  in  her  quiet 
voice,  “  he  will  have  braced  up.  And 
when  he  does,  as  your  father  says,  he 
will  be  capable  of  meeting  his  critics 
on  their  own  ground.  Do  you  want  to 
feel  then  that  you  did  what  you  could, 
in  the  short  time  you  were  here  at 
Christmas,  to  keep  him  down  ?  Or  that 
you  put  a  shoulder  under  his  arm  when 
he  needed  it  ?  ” 

Suddenly  he  put  both  arms  around 
her,  with  just  such  a  boyish  hug  as  he 
had  given  her  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  give  hugs  at  all.  He  laid  his  cheek 
against  hers. 


"  You’re  great  stuff  !  ”  he  whispered, 
and  let  her  go  and  dashed  out  of  the 
room,  whistling  to  take  the  edge  off 
his  sudden  but  excusable  burst  of 
sentiment. 

XX. 

Plack,  plack — plack-plack — plack-plack  ! 
As  he  came  downstairs  on  a  morning 
several  days  after  Christmas,  Felix 
recognised  a  familiar  sound.  A  type¬ 
writer — evidently  an  old  and  rattly 
one — was  going  at  full  speed.  That 
sound  sent  his  thoughts  jumping  back 
to  crowded  newspaper  offices,  hooded 
lights  over  desks  where  men  of  all  types 
pounded  out  their  news  stories,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  rush  and 
strain.  He  had  loved  it  once — though 
the  thought  of  it  now  made  him  wince. 
He  had  written  his  last  copy — he  was 
sure  of  that. 

The  operator  at  this  particular  little 
old  bangy  machine  proved  to  be  Rusty 
Redfield.  Her  fingers  were  flying  over 
the  keys  at  a  terrific  speed  ;  sheet  after 
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sheet  was  run  through  and  dropped 
upon  the  little  pile  at  the  side  of  her 
table.  Felix  sat  down  quietly  in  his 
accustomed  corner  by  the  window  which 
looked  over  the  snow-bound  garden,  and 
watched  her  above  the  top  of  his  maga¬ 
zine.  As  she  sat  there  oblivious  of 
everything  about  her,  she  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  inspired  industry.  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  was  her  subject 
she  was  full  of  it — couldn’t  get  the  words 
down  fast  enough.  Well  he  knew  that 
mood — knew  that  when  one’s  brain  is 
working  like  that  something  comes  of  it. 
How  long  it  was  since  anything  had  come 
of  his  brain  ! 

Rusty  had  an  interesting  profile — it 
was  sturdily  attractive  rather  than 
delicately  so.  Her  coppery  hair,  slightly 
curly,  was  beautifully  arranged.  Her 
strong  white  neck  suggested  that  she 
was  possessed  of  staying  powers,  could 
keep  right  on  banging  that  old  machine 
all  day  if  necessary.  A  little  frown 
of  concentration  between  her  well- 
marked  eyebrows  testified  to  the  fact 
that  when  Rusty  worked— -she  worked. 

She  pulled  out  the  last  sheet,  shifted 


them  all  into  order  and  began  to  read 
them,  stopping  now  and  then  to  put  in 
a  correction  or  an  interlineation.  Twice 
she  dashed  her  pencil  through  a  half 
paragraph  with  a  determination  which 
Felix  recognised  as  the  mark  of  the  writer 
who  has  passed  the ’Stage  of  the  amateur 
when  he  treasures  every  word  once  put 
upon  paper  and  can  spare  none.  When 
her  task  was  done  she  slipped  a  clip  upon 
the  sheets  and  went  to  the  telephone. 

It  was  in  the  dining-room,  but  the  door 
was  open  and  Felix  could  hear  her.  He 
didn’t  think  she  had  noticed  that  he  was 
downstairs  at  all.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken. 

He  didn’t  try  not  to  listen  to  the 
conversation.  It  proved  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  one-sided  telephone  talks 
usually  are. 

“  The  Arrow  office  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  Andy, 

I’ve  done  the  article  I  promised  you. 

I’ll  bring  it  over.  How  much  more 
space  do  you  need  to  have  filled  ?  Yes — 
another  editorial — and  what  ? — a  two- 
column  article  of  general  interest — 
original  !  Yes,  I  understand — you  won’t 
use  A.P.  stuff  unless  you  have  to.  Did 
you  get  somebody  to  cover  that  Country 
Club  meeting  ?  All  ill  ?  Gracious — you 
are  unfortunate.  Well,  I’ll  do  what  I 
can,  and  have  it  over  by  three  if  possible. 

Yes,  of  course,  I 
understand  the 
importance  of 
this  issue — a  lot 
hangs  on  it.  All 
light  —  don’t 
mention  it. 

Good-bye.” 

Rusty  came 
back  into  the 
big  sitting-room. 

She  glanced  from 
her  lather  to  her 
grandf  ather, 
seeming  to  be 
considering. 

Then  she  looked 
at  Felix  and 
came  over  to 
him.  She  drew 
a  chair  in  front 
of  him,  and 
began  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  Felix 
had  laid  down 
his  magazine, 
and  was  rising  in 
his  languid  way, 
but  she  waved 
him  down. 

“  Mr.  Rowe, 
you’re  an  old 
newspaper  man, 

I’ve  been 
told.” 

Felix  nodded. 

“  I’m  not  one 
now,”  he  said. 

FELIX  WATCHED  HER  ABOVE  THE 

Something  about  top  of  his  magazine. 


it,  it  went  all  to  pieces  under  a  perfect 
idiot  who  edited  it  with  the  shears  and 
a  paste  pot — you  know  the  sort  of  man. 
Then,  two  years  ago,  a  determined  man 
by  the  name  of  Carter — you  remember 
him— you  met  him  on  the  road  with  me 
the  other  day — came  along  and  bought 
it,  with  just  all  he  had.  Andy  Carter 
grew  up  in  Eastville  with  the  rest  of  us, 
but  he’d  gone  away  for  his  education, 
and  he’d  had  quite  a  bit  of  newspaper 
experience  since  college  days.  Well,  it’s 
been  an  awful  pull  to  get  the  circulation 
back  up  to  a  paying  basis,  but  he’s  just 
about  done  it — when  along  comes  a  fire 
the  night  before  last  and  partly  burns 
him  out.  Publication  day  is  to-morrow. 
The  press  was  saved,  but  a  lot  of  copy 
was  burned — special  copy,  for  the  first 
issue  of  the  New  Year.  He’d  been 
advertising  for  weeks  a  new  departure — 
a  whole  new  make-up — to  begin  the 
year  with.  He’d  sent  for  special  articles 
from  two  or  three  quite  distinguished 
writers — and  paid  for  them.  And  so 
on.  You  can  see  it’s  a  crisis.  He  can’t 
just  use  any  old  thing,  after  telling 
everybody  what  a  great  sheet  it  is  to 
be.  He  wired  one  writer  for  a  duplicate 
of  his  copy,  but  got  back  an  answer, 

‘  Original  destroyed.  Cannot  reproduce.’ 
The  other  writer  didn’t  even  answer  his 
wire.” 

And  now 
Rusty  brought 
her  glance  back 
from  the  garden 
to  bear  straight 
upon  Felix. 

“Being  a 
trained  news¬ 
paper  man,” 
she  said,  “  your 
mind  has 
jumped  ahead 
of  my  story,  and 
you  know  what 
I  want  of  you. 
Will  you  do  it — 
to  help  out 
a  man  in 
trouble  ?  ” 

Felix’s  brows 
were  drawn 
together  in  a 
heavy  scowl. 
His  dark  glance 
met  hers  only 
for  a  moment, 
and  then 
dropped  to  the 
floor. 

“Write  a 
special  article 
for  your  weekly 
news  paper?” 
he  said.  “  My 
dear  Miss  Red- 
field,  you  don’t 
know  what  you 
ask.  I’m  sorry 


Rusty’s  way  of  beginning  boded 
trouble.  \ 

“  But  you  have  the  trick  still,  of 
course.  It  can’t  be  lost.” 

“  I  most  certainly  have  lost  it,  Miss 
Redfield — and  don’t  even  wish  to  get  it 
back.” 

Rusty  fixed  her  eyes  on  that  portion 
of  the  garden  which  could  be  seen 
through  the  window,  and  addressed  her 
hearer  in  a  firm  cool  tone  of  business, 
without  a  particle  of  persuasiveness  in 
it.  Felix  had  never  had  her  so  near 
him  before,  nor  in  so  clear  a  light, 
revealing  every  detail  of  her  face.  He 
had  wondered  several  times  if  her  apple- 
cheek  colouring  were  not,  like  that  of 
most  girls  in  these  days — like  Lena 
Brainard’s,  most  certainly — the  result 
of  clever  make-up  ;  he  saw  now,  past  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  not.  He  could 
detect  even  a  few  tiny  freckles  on  her 
nice  little  nose  and  over  the  upper  part 
of  her  cheeks — the  result  of  a  Christmas 
vacation  spent  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air. 

“We  have  a  little  village  weekly 
newspaper,”  she  said,  “  which  has  been 
published  in  the  same  rickety  old 
building  for  seventy-five  years.  Grand¬ 
father  Redfield  once  owned  it,  and 
edited  it.  After  he  had  sold  it  and  left 
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for  your  friend's  dilemma,  but  it’s  quite 
out  of  the  question.” 

Why  ?  ”  asked  Rusty  simply. 

“  There  are  three  reasons,  if  you 
insist  on  having  them.  The  first  is  that 
f  haven’t  written  such  an  article  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  second  is 
that  I’m  not  fit  to  do  it.  The  third  is 
that — if  you  wish  me  to  be  frank — I 
don't  want  to.” 

Rusty  rose. 

Of  course  the  last  is  the  only  real 
reason.  I  understand  perfectly,”  she 
said,  and  walked  away. 

Felix’s  cheek  flushed.  He  got  up  and 
went  slowly  after  her. 

I’m  sorry  to  be  disobliging,  but 
you  must  realise  that  the  third  reason 
I  gave  you  is  the  logical  result  o£ 
the  first  two.  If  I  had  been  writing, 
and  if  I  were  fit  to  write,  I  should 
want  to  oblige  you — and  your  friend 
Mr.  Carter.  As  it  is — it’s  not  possible 
for  me  to  want  to^and  I  don’t.” 

Rusty  turned  u^on,  him. 

‘‘You  don’t  want  to  get  well,  then, 
do  you  ?  ” 

His  brow  grew  darker  yet.  He  was 
silent,  but  she  could  see  his  hand  tremble 
before  he  quickly  plunged  it  into  a 
pocket  out  of  sight.  Finally — 

I  have  given  up  hope,”  he  said 
stiffly,  “  that  I  shall  ever  get  well.  I’ve 
no  doubt  at  all  that  it’s  my  indifference 
that  s.ands  in  the  way — but  I  can’t  help 
the  indifference.  If  anything  could  have 
stirred  my  ambition  it  would  have  been 
the  sight  and  sound  of  your  typewriter 
for  the  last  hour.  It — didn’t — in  the 
least.” 

Rusty  stood  looking  at  him  for  a 
minute,  thinking  out  an  idea  which  had 
come  to  her  quite  suddenly. .  She  had 
heard  all  this  before,  about  Felix’s  lack  of 
ambition  to  get  well.  Both  her  mother 
and  Dr.  Burns  had  explained  the  some¬ 
what  unusual  case  to  her.  Quite  un¬ 
expectedly  to  Felix  she  smiled — she 
had  been  looking  like  a  little  thunder¬ 
cloud  during  his  refusal. 

All  right,”  she  said.  “  But  I  wonder 


if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  listen  to 
the  thing  I’ve  just  written.  I  don’t 
usually  force  my  efforts  on  anybody, 
but  there’s  a  reason  why  I  think  you 
might  be  just  a  little  interested  in  this 
effort  to  fill  Mr.  Carter’s  space — not  too 
unworthily.  May  I  read  it  to  you  ?  ” 

Felix  bowed  formally,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom.  He  never  relaxed  into  informal 
manners  in  this  house. 

“  Certainly,”  he  said — and  wished 
himself  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Rusty  got  her  manuscript,  sat  down 
near  Felix’s  chair  again,  slipped  off  her 
clips,  and  began,  in  a  perfectly  un- 
self-conscious  way,  to  read.  It  might 
have  been  anybody’s  article  but  her  own 
which  she  was  submitting,  impersonally, 
to  an  editor  to  fill  up  space. 

He  didn’t  want  to  listen  ;  he  expected 
little  of  this  young  woman,  bright  as  he 
saw  her  to  be.  A  clever  little  essay  on 
college  life,  or  a  story  picked  up  on  the 
street,  such  as  women  newspaper  writers 
turn  out  by  the  yard — this  would  be  the 
best  that  she  could  do  ;  a  mere  filler  of 
a  column  which  must  be  padded  out  in 
a  hurry.  But — what  was  this  ? 

The  subject  was  What  Do  You  Read  ? 
It  was  addressed  to  the  people  who  live 
in  the  small  town,  in  the  country,  in  the 
great  middle-class  household.  It  was 
meant  for  tho_se  who  do  not  do  much 
reading,  except  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  cheap  magazine,  the  popular 
third-rate  book. 

Well,  Rusty  Redfield  had  told  them 
what  she  thought  of  them — told  them 
in  such  straightforward  terms  and  withal 
such  artful  putting  of  the  case  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  listen.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  any  reader  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who  had  once 
started  upon  that  article  throwing  it 
down  uninterested.  It  sparkled  with 
wit,  it  appealed  by  common  sense,  it 
convinced  by  logic,  and  it  challenged  by 
.the  setting  of  an  ideal  which  any  could 
look  toward  and  covet. 

When  she  had  finished.  Rusty  put  the 
clip  backonher  pages  without  lookingup. 

Felix  spoke — the  words 
seemed  to  be  wrung  from 
him. 

“  That’s  great  stuff, 
Miss  Redfield.  Of  course, 
you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  ?  If  it’s  all  right 
it’s  because  I  want  so 
much  to  be  of  use  to 
Andy  Carter.  Now  I'm 
going  to  get  grandfather 
to  talk  to  me  about  the 
old  days  of  the  paper — 
it  ought  to  make  some 
ripping  copy  if  he’s  in 
the  vein  at  all.  I’m  not 
a  rapid  stenographer, 
but  grandfather  talks 
slowly,  and  I  get  him — 
usually.” 
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You  walked  apart  from  someone  lone  ; 

You  heard,  but  didn’t  care, 

That  quickly  stifled  bit  of  moan 
You  had  no  will  to  share. 

You  stood  outside  another’s  life 
.  When,  had  you  walked  within, 

You  could  have  raised  your  arm  in  strife 
A  holy  war  to  win  ! 

But,  somehow,  at  the  end  of  day, 

Instead  of  feeling  glad  and  gay, 

Your  spirit  crept — ashamed — away. 

Blanche:  Miall. 
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She  went  over  to  old  Mr.  Redfield’s 
corner.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  wake 
him  up  and  get  him  going  upon  this 
favourite  subject,  and  presently  Rusty’s 
pencil  was  hard  put  to  it  to  follow  the 
speech  of  the  ex-owner  and  editor  of 
the  Arrow. 

Felix  was  listening  to  a  fascinating 
history  of  that  village  paper,  with  its 
owner’s  struggles  to  give  it  place  and 
position  and  influence  in  an  indifferent 
community.  Unbelievable  to  a  young 
newspaper  man,  who  had  known  only 
the  great  city  dailies  of  the  present,  with 
their  splendidly  adequate  equipment 
of  presses  and  workmen  and  trained 
writers,  were  old  Mr.  Redfield’s  vivid 
tales  of  the  hand  presses  of  his  day, 
constantly  breaking  down.  He  described 
the  slow  setting  of  type  by  hand  and  gave 
an  idea  of  the  innumerable  unforeseen 
happenings  and  accidents  which  meant 
bringing  the  paper  out  to  time  each 
week,  a  feat  which  called  not  only  for 
wit  and  resource,  but  for  endurance. 

“We  got  out  our  paper  with  a  pair 
of  pliers  and  a  hank  of  wire,”  was  one 
of  his  sentences,  "  and  when  the  old 
press  broke  down  again  we  threw  away 
our  pen  and  made  a  dash  for  our  screw¬ 
driver — which  at  such  times  was  often 
the  mightier  of  the  two.” 

Why,  the  old  man,  thought  Felix,  had 
the  style  and  method  of  the  modern 
columnist. 

“  This  is  perfectly  splendid,  grandpa,” 
said  Rusty,  at  the  end.  “  Thank  you 
a  thousand  times.  And  now  I’ll  get  this 
into  shape  in  a  hurry.” 

She  sat  down  again  at  her  machine 
propping  up  her  note-book.  She  began 
to  work,  but  now  things  went  slowly. 
The  watcher  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
not  a  skilful  typist,  fast  though  she 
could  put  her  work  through  when  she 
was  not  copying.  She  could  not  read 
her  own  notes  and  type  them  without 
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looking  at  her  keyboard,  as  the  modern 
office  typist  does.  This  was  a  serious 
handicap,  as  Felix  well  knew.  Some¬ 
how  it  annoyed  him  to  watch  this  waste 
of  time.  And  finally  he  got  up  again 
and  went  over  to  her. 

“  Would  you  care  to  have  me  type 
this  as  you  read  it  ?  ”  he  asked — and 
she  couldn’t  know  what  a  superhuman 
effort  the  offer  took. 

She  jumped  up,  put  her  chair  into 
position,  hurriedly  oiled  the  bearings, 
and  said  carelessly  :  “  It’s  not  a  very 
easy  touch,  but  it  does  fair  work,”  and 
took  her  seat  beside  it.  Felix  sat  down 
before  the  machine,  studied  the  key¬ 
board  for  a  minute,  and  sat  waiting. 
His  pulses  were  pounding.  It  was 
a  fact  that  he  actually  didn’t  know 
whether  he  could  write  three  consecu¬ 
tive  words  ! 

Rusty  gave  him  no  time  to  think 
about  it — by  some  divining  power  she 
knew  better  than  that.  She  plunged 
into  the  first  paragraph. 

Does  one  ever  forget  that  which  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  ?  Though  he  hadn’t 
known  whether  his  fingers  could  find  the 
keys,  Felix  began  with  the  same  sure 
touch  as  that  with  which  he  had  pounded 
out  two  thousand  words  an  hour  in  the 
crowded  newspaper  office.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  hour  Grandfather  Redfield’s 
impromptu  discourse  was  ready  for  the 
type-setter,  and  Rusty  was  saying — • 

“  You’ll  go  with  me  to  take  it  over 
to  Mr.  Carter,  won’t  you  ?  It  will 
do  us  good  to  get  out  after  such  a 
race.” 

For  an  instant  Felix  hesitated.  He 
was  tired,  no  doubt  of  that.  But  some¬ 
thing  not  of  his  own  volition  seemed  to 
act  for  him. 

“  I  believe  I  will,”  he  said. 

Curiosity  ab,out  that  newspaper  office, 
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now  that  he  had,  in  a  remote  way,  put 
himself  in  toucfy  with  it  by  typing  copy 
for  its  columns,  was  what  was  moving 
him.  Country  newspaper  offices — he 
knew  nothing  of  them.  No  reason 
why  he  shouldn’t  see  one — under  rather 
unusual  conditions — after  a  fire.  Slowly 
he  got  himself  into  his  ulster  with  a 
heavy  silk  muffler  inside,  drew  on  a  pair 
of  fur-lined  gloves,  pulled  his  soft  hat 
well  down  over  his  brows,  after  his 
custom,  and  followed  Rusty,  now  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ready  for  the  walk, 
out  into  the  December  afternoon.  He 
didn’t  know  it,  but  his  reluctant  feet  had 
touched  the  first  shallow  waters  of  his 
Rubicon. 

XXI. 

Andrew  Carter,  owner  and  editor-in- 
chief,  first  mechanic,  and  at  times  even 
.general  factotum  at  the  office  of  the 
Arrow,  was  humped,  over  his  desk, 
rushing  through  galleys  of  proofs.  The 
office  itself  looked  as  if  a  hurricane  had 
struck  it.  Through  an  open  door  into 
the  press-room,  could  be  seen  many  more 
indications  of  the  late  devastations. 
Carter  himself  had  turned  carpenter  and 
lent  a  hand  to  boarding  in  temporarily 
one  wall  which  had  been  half  burned 
out.  He  had  hardly  eaten  or  slept 
since  the  midnight  hour  when  he  had 
jumped  out  of  bed  with  the  acrid  smell 
of  smoke  in  his  nostrils — he  slept  in  a 
bare  little  room  above  his  office — and 
had  dashed  downstairs  to  raise  the 
alarm. 

One  of  the  first  ideas  that  had  occurred 
to  him,  when  his  two  best  features  had 
failed  him  and  he  could  not  duplicate 
the  articles  for  which  he  had  paid  a 
high  price,  was  to  call  up  Ruth  Rust 
Redfield,  his  good  friend.  If  anybody 
could  and  would  help  him  out  of  this 
crisis  it  was  she. 

Now,  with  her  two  articles  in  her 
hand  and  Felix  beside  her — a  man  who 
could  turn  out  just  such  stuff  as  Andy 
needed,  and  wouldn’t — she  was  hurrying 
as  fast  over  the  snowy  road  as  she  could 
push  Felix  into  walking. 

The  door  opened,  and  Carter  looked 
up.  His  friend  Rusty  was  enteringj 
followed  by  a  pale  person  with  a  beetling 
sort  of  brow,  extremely  well  dressed, 
who  regarded  the  editor  with  a  sombre 
gaze. 

“  Mr.  Carter,  you  remember  Mr. 
Rowe,  whom  you  met  on  the  road  the 
other  day.  Mr.  Rowe  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  man,  so  he  is  able  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  your  present  troubles.” 

Carter  jumped  up,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  sandy  hair. 

“  Felix  Rowe — war  correspondent  ? 
We  haven’t  forgotten  you,  Mr.  Rowe. 
Sorry  you’ve  been  laid  by  a  while — glad 
you’re  getting  round.  You  find  us  in 
a  mess  here,  but  we’ve  no  time  for 
apologies.  Take  a  chair — if  I  can  find 
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one  clean  enough  to  sit  on.  Rusty, 
here’s  one  for  you.” 

He  took  the  sheets  from  Rusty, 
and,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  desk, 
ran  through  them  with  the  practised 
eye  which  takes  in  paragraphs  at  a 
swoop. 

“  My  word  !  ”  he  ejaculated  once  or 
twice  as  he  swept  the  pages  aside,  “  this 
is  ripping  !  We’ll  have  to  print  an  extra 
edition  for  this.  All  the  old-timers  in 
the  country  will  want  to  send  it  to  their 
friends.” 

He  slid  off  the  desk  and  ran  to  the  door 
of  the  press-room.  “  Shep,”  he  called 
out,  “  set  this  stuff  up  in  a  hurry — the 
biggest  hurry  you  ever  knew.”  And 
disappeared. 

Something  strange  was  happening  to 
Felix  Rowe.  The  sight  of  this  man 
Carter,  so  evidently  tingling  to  his  finger¬ 
tips  with  the  exciting  pressure  of  this 
exigency  in  his  affairs,  was  one  which 
stirred  the  invalid  unaccountably. 

"  Rusty,”  said  Carter  on  his  return, 

“  do  you  suppose  you  could  stay  long 
enough  to  run  through  this  proof  for 
me  ?  ”  He  picked  up  the  galleys  he 
had  dropped  upon  his  desk  when  the 
visitors  came  in.  “I’ve  got  to  do  a 
little  more  tinkering  with  the  linotype 
machine.” 

“  Of  course,”  Rusty  agreed. 

“  Care  to  see  our  distresses  in  here, 
Mr.  Rowe  ?  ”  Carter  offered  the  sug¬ 
gestion  over  his  shoulder  as  he  departed 
again.  Felix  went  along  after  him. 

If  the  outer  office  had  looked  in 
trouble,  the  press-room  was,  as  Carter 
had  put  it,  in  distress  indeed.  How  it 
was  possible  to  print  a  newspaper  in 
such  a  place  was  rather  beyond  Felix’s 
imagination,  but  the  problem  interested 
him.  The  floor  had  indeed  been  burned 
away  in  many  places  ;  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  seemed  to  be  shored  up,  and  none 
too  securely  at  that.  Why  the  press 
itself  didn’t  tumble  through  into  the 
basement  was  a  mystery. 

Felix  stood  watching  Carter  until  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  tired,  and 
then  he  went  back  to  the  office  Rusty 
was  still  revising  proofs.  She  picked  up 
two  or  three  galleys  and  held  them  out 
to  him. 

“  Please,”  she  said.  “  I  don’t  read 
proofs  often  enough  to  be  very  quick ; 
some  of  the  signs  bother  me.” 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
refuse,  of  course,  so  he  went  at  it.  The 
signs  didn’t  bother  Felix  ;  he  was  too 
familiar  with  them.  He  ran  his  pencil 
down  the  lines,  inverting  letters,  trans¬ 
posing  words,  making  the  slashing  marks 
which  indicate  that  something  comes 
out  or  goes  in,  that  a  line  of  type  is  from 
the  wrong  font,  that  a  capital  should  be 
used,  that  a  comma  is  missing.  As  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  last  galley  Carter 
came  back,  his  hands  black,  a  bandage 
upon  his  wrist,  soiled,  his  sandy  hair 
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more  awry  than  ever.  But  his  eyes 
were  sparkling 

“  She’s  working  like  a  lady  now,” 
he  said,  "  and  ready  for  more.  Now 
all  we  lack,  and  we  do  lack  it,  is  half 
a  column  of  editorial.  The  editor 
himself  hasn’t  another  line  of  stuff 
in  him  ;  he’s  too  busy  with  those 
practical  details.  Of  course,  I  can 
pad  out  with  poetry  or  something, 
but — I  hate  to.  Mr.  Rowe,  if  we 
put  you  down  in  front  of  a  quite 
decent  typewriter  we’d  consider  it 
a  terrific  honour,  as  well  as  an 
enormous  favour,  if  you’d  give  us 
that  half  column,  or  anything  at 
all  that’s  even  remotely  pertinent. 

You  must  have  covered  a  lot  of  city 
fires  in  your  cub  days.  Couldn’t 
you  do  half  a  column  of  contrast 
between  the  city  fire  and  the  small¬ 
town  one ;  or  the  city  office  and  the 
country  one  ?  Or  even — I’m  willing 
to  be  sacrificed,  you  know — be¬ 
tween  the  city  editpr  and  the  village 
one  ?  Take  me  as  I  am.  We’ll 
gladly  pay  you  at — well,  an  aver¬ 
age  between  our  regular  rates  and 
yours.” 

If  he  hadn’t  added  those  last 
words — and  Rusty  was  by  no  means 
sure,  as  she  noted  Felix’s  darkening 
brow,  that  Carter  hadn’t  meant  to 
sting  him  with  a  near  insult  that 
might  turn  the  trick — it  was  more 
than  doubtful  if,  even  in  a  situation 
in  which  no  regular  fellow  of  a 
newspaper-man  would  have  refused 
to  lend  a  hand  without  thought  of 
compensation,  Felix  wouldn’t  have 
said  no  and  marched  out  of  the 
place.  He  was  fully  capable  of  it, 
Rusty  thought  ;  though  she  told 
herself  that  it  was  always  to  be 
remembered  that  he  might  not  be 
wholly  responsible  for  the  state  of 
mind  which  made  him  so  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

Carter  had  gone  to  the  Great 
War  not  as  Felix  had.  He  had 
gone  as  a  captain  of  artillery  and 
had  come  home  as  a  major,  with 
three  wound  stripes  to  his  credit. 
Over  there  he  hadn’t  been  able  to 
follow  the  noted  young  correspondent’s 
work,  and  since  then  had  wondered  what 
had  become  of  him.  Now  he  knew,  and 
understood — having  heard  much  about 
him  since  his  arrival  at  the  Redfields’ — 
something  of  the  mental  hurdle  Felix 
hadn’t  yet  been  able  to  get  over 
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‘  MY  WORD  !  ”  HE  EJACULATED 
ONCE  OR  TWICE  AS  HE  SWEPT 
THE  PAGES  ASIDE,  “  THIS  IS 
RIPPING  !  " 

Drawn  by  P.  B.  Hicklmg. 


Carter  now  saw  a  chance  to  get  him  over 
it.  Rusty  waited  anxiously  for  the 
result. 

“  If  you  will  take  back  that  offer  of 
pay,”  said  Felix  very  stiffly,  “  I’ll  take 
you  at  your  word.  The  sight  of  you, 
just  as  you  are,  tempts  me  to  see  if 


there's  a  word  of  description  left  in 
me.” 

Then  Rusty  knew  that  she 
herself,  by  getting  out  of  Felix 
an  hour  of  work  at  her  wabbly 
old  typewriter,  had  made  this 
thing  possible. 
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Usually  we  give  our  thoughts, 
for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth,  to  several  books  having 
an  appeal  to  the  general 
reader.  Now  and  then,  however,  there 
comes  a  book  which  is  so  full  of  facts 
and  fancies,  information  and  under¬ 
standing,  that  it  really  calls  for  a 
platform  to  itself.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  that  when  the  book 
justifies  it,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  find  it 
justified  by  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  a  well  -  known  Victorian  lady’s 
reminiscences. 

This  lady  is  Walburga,  Lady  Paget, 
whose,  husband  was  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  British  Diplomatic  Service. 
She  herself,  a  cultured  and  exceptional 
woman,  was  thus  able  to  see  in  a  very 
intimate  way,  not  only  the  life  of 
Victorian  England,  but  the  life  of 
foreign  nations  over  much  of  the  same 
period. 

Wherever  she  went,  to  Vienna  or  Rome, 
or  some  other  capital  of  Europe  where 
duty  called  her  husband,  she  was 
popular — what  the  Americans  call  a 
“  good  mixer,”  although  it  is  rather  an 
ordinary  phrase  for  so  charming  a 
woman  as.  Lady  Paget.  She  was 
observant,  she  was  kind,  she  has  a  gcod 
memory,  and  she  writes  always  with  the 
ease  which  belongs  to  one  who  writes 
naturally. 

Other  Memories  and 
Other  Portraits. 

You  may  happen  to  know,  or  you  may 
not  know,  that  her  ladyship  is  already 
the  author  of  several  books,  all  of  them 
of  the  memory  and  portrait  order.  A 
year  or  two  ago  she  gave  us  Embassies 
of  Other  Days,  earlier  than  that,  Scenes 
and  Memories,  and  still  earlier.  Colloquies 
with  an  Unseen  Friend.  Her  present 
book,  which  is  in  two  stout  volumes, 
well  filled  with  clearly  printed  pages,  has 
the  title  In  My  Tower,  meaning  the 
pleasant  mansion,  not  far 
from  Florence,  where  she 
made  her  home  for  years. 

It  overlooked  a  scene 
and  a  place  which  have 
been  made  famous  by  an 
English  poet,  Vallombrosa, 
and  may  one  pay  Lady 
Paget  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  she  has  added 
an  atmosphere  to  his 
poetry  ?  Distinguished 
people  came  to  her  there, 
and  she  tells  us  about 
them,  modestly  but  de¬ 
lightfully,  and  she  came 
to  England,  oj  went 
somewhere  else,  and'  she 
met  other  distinguished 


people,  and  so  her  chronicle  flows  on  as 
welcomely  as  you  like. 

To  be  Taken 
by  the  Way. 

The  way  to  read  it  is  to  dip  leisurely 
into  it,  taking  a  few  pages  now  and  a  few 
then,  when  one  is  in  search  of  a  friendly 
hand  to  grasp  by  the  fireside,  even  if  it 
be  the  hand  of  a  stranger.  The  pen  in 
that  hand  will  be  found  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  clever  at  little  vignettes  of  people 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us,  and  of 
whom  we  are  told  something  we  did  not 
know. 

Lady  Paget  speaks  of  meeting,  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career,  “  Mr.  Haldane, 
a  clever  understanding  M.P.  lawyer.” 
She  adds,  what  will  amuse  Lord  Haldane’s 
friends  to-day,  that  he  “  converses  in 
epigrams  and  aphorisms.”  Or  we 
have  a  word  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  the 
novelist,  visiting  Florence,  for  that  little 
lady  did  occasionally  travel,  although 
she  always  liked  most  to  be  associated 
with  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  “  home 
town,”  as  again  the  Americans  would 
say,  of  our  great  Shakespeare. 

“  She  came,”  says  Lady  Paget  of  Miss 
Corelli,  “  to  lunch  with  us  in  clouds  of 
pink  flowered  muslins,  and  her  fair  curls 
arranged  in  pet  lamb  fashion.  She  is 
short  and  plump  and  sprightly.”  One 
does  not  ask  how  Miss  Corelli,  who  could 
describe  people  herself,  would  like  that 
description,  because  she  will  not  know 
of  it. 

We  are  taken  farther  back  and  to 
another  part  of  the  world  when  we  are 
introduced  by  Lady  Paget  to  the  wife 
of  Wagner,  the  famous  Frau  Cosima. 
We  see  her  “  with  her  serene  smile,  her 
masses  of  white  hair  and  splendid  teeth,” 
and  she  is  described  for  us  as  “  a  woman 


of  iron  will  and  nerves  of 
steel.” 

At  home  we  meet  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  now  Earl  Balfour, 
whose  Notes  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief 
Lady  Paget  had  been  reading,  and 
of  which  she  says,  “  Most  of  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  and  very  abstruse  ”  ; 
and  she  adds,  “It  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual  walking  on  a  tight-rope  which 
he  has  indulged  in  mostly  when  he 
was  staying  in  country  houses,  and 
specially  whilst  sitting  at  table  during 
tea-time — at  least,  so  George  Wyndham 
says,  who  has  been  his  private  secretary 
for  years.”  Lord  Balfour  will  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  read  that,  for  he  is  sure  to  read 
Lady  Paget’s  book,  and  being  a  philos¬ 
opher  not  always  in  doubt,  he  will  be 
amused  and  smile  and  pass  on. 

A  Poet  Laureate  Draped 
in  tis  Mantle. 

Alfred  Austin,  once  Poet  Laureate, 
came  within  Lady  Paget’s  circle  while 
she  was  at  Florence,  where  she  met  him 
with  his  wife,  “  he  very  much  draped 
in  the  folds  of  his  Laureatic  mantle,  and 
she  has  much  sense  of  humour.  She 
speaks  amusingly  about  his  little  ways. 
For  a  Poet  Laureate  his  stature  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  he  is  good,  and  tries  to  be 
very  grand  and  noble,  and  his  poetry 
is  often  very  pretty.” 

Another  poet,  although  he  was  never 
made  Laureate,  and  would  have  been 
amusingly  surprised  if  he  had  been,  was 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  a  man  of  genius  who  lived 
picturesquely.  He  wTas  very  devoted 
to  Araby,  and  besides  breeding  Arab 
horses  at  his  famous  farm  in  England, 
he  was  wont  to  dress  as  an  Arab. 

I  went  to  Clouds  for  two  days,”  says 
Lady  Paget,  referring  to  the  English 
home  of  George  Wyndham.  “  When  1 
came  down  to  dinner  found  Wilfrid 
Blunt  dressed  as  an  Arab  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  He  stuck  to  his  dress  eveiy  day. 

Very  ridiculous.  Old 
Percy,  his  cousin,  very 
irritated.” 

Now  that  is  small  talk, 
if  you  like,  but  it  is 
small  talk  about  inter¬ 
esting  people,  and  the 
persistence  of  this  talk 
.all  through  In  My  Tower 
is  just  what  one  likes. 
Some  of  it  concerns 
“  Ouida,”  the  novelist, 
whom  Lady  Paget  knew 
in  Italy  in  the  days 
when  that  novelist  had, 
alas,  become  very  eccen¬ 
tric  and  less  well  off  than 
she  had  at  one  time 
been. 
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A  Woman  of  Many 
Peculiarities. 

She  was  a  queer  being,  and  it  is 
rather  queer  that  somebody  has  not  put 
her  into  a  novel,  or  written  a  Life  of  her, 
for  she  would  make  very  graphic  reading. 
On  one  occasion  when  Lady  Paget 
went  to  see  her  she  received  her  in  a 
"  draggled,  white  night-gown,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  a  black  cape.”  She 
called  on  her  another  time,  but  the  result 
was  a  not  particularly  pleasant  letter, 
because  Ouida  said,  “  I  ought  not  to 
have  taken  the  Torre  di  Bellosguardo, 
as  I  should  spoil  it  and  drive  away  the 
owls  from  the  roof.” 

Lady  Paget  was  too  well  bred  to 
bother  about  such  a  characteristic 
expression  of  irritation  from  Ouida  who, 
when  she  was  offered  a  Civil  Service 
pension  angrily  refused  it  because  she 
would  not  state  her  age.  Not  very 
long  after  this,  says  her  friend,  she 
became  almost  blind,  and  was  found 
starving  in  a  fisherman’s  cottage  at 
Viarreggio.  The  pension  was  then  forced 
upon  her,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  this  she  died. 

Beaconsfield’s  famous  private  secre¬ 
tary,  “  Monty  Corry,”  was  a  friend  of 
Lady  Paget’s,  and  she  has  an  amusing 
and  instructing  word  about  him.  “  I 
never,”  she  says,  “  knew  anybody  so 
nervous  about  his  health,  and  now  I 
quite  understand  why  he  suited  Dizzy 
so  exactly.  He  is  charming  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  intelligent,  without  being 
what  people  call  clever.  His  disposition 
is  most  sociable,  and  he  delights  in 
knowing  all  about  his  friends’  griefs 
and  joys  and  helping  them.  Art  and 
nature  are  words  that  mean  nothing  to 
him,  so  his  whole  mind  is  turned  to  his 
friends.  The  Queen  loves  and  trusts 
him  and  is  continually  sending  for  him  ” 
— that  is  to  say.  Queen  Victoria. 

When  Queen  Victoria 
was  Young. 

Of  her.  Lady  Paget,  who  often  saw 
her,  has  some  very  interesting  things  to 
say.  She  met  her  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1858,  when  she  was  thirty-nine  and 
the  future  ambassadress  was  eighteen. 
To  a  girl  of  that  age  Her  Majesty  natur¬ 
ally  appeared  a  matron,  and  “  I  was 
astonished  to  see  her  dance  at  the  balls 
given  in  honour  of  her  daughter’s 
wedding.  She  had  extraordinarily 
buoyant  movements,  and  she  danced 
well  and  gracefully.” 

Still  speaking  of  that  far  time,  the 
late  'fifties  of  the  last  century,  our 
delightful  raconteur  tells  us  that,  as  she 
remembers  Queen  Victoria,  she  was  very 
short,  with  drooping  shoulders,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  When  she 
entered  a  room  or  approached  a  person, 
she  moved  sideways  with  her  hands 
crossed  before  her. 

“  She  was  already,”  continues  Lady 
Paget,  "  more  than  plump  in  those 
Vor..  46.— No.  6.— Z 


days,  and  she  had  a  high  colour.  Her 
hands,  though  well  formed,  were  red 
and  swollen,  and  her  feet  always  cold. 
She  had  a  bad  circulation,  which  sent 
the  blood  to  her  head,  and  the  rooms  at 
Windsor  were  kept  icy.”  For  this 
reason  the  windows  of  the  Castle,  even 
in  January,  stood  wide  open. 

After  dinner  the  Que&n  and  the  young 
princesses  would  retire  into  a  recess 
where  there  was  a  blazing  fire.  The 
ladies-in-waiting  would  stand  round  the 
walls  of  a  pale  green-and-gold  room,  in 
a  half-circle,  shivering  and  whispering. 
If  the  gentlemen  did  not  come  out  soon 
enough  from  dinner,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  would  be  sent  with  a  message 
to  the  Prince  Consort.  Sometimes  two 
messages  were  sent,  and  even  then  the 
Queen  was  kept  waiting.  At  last  the' 
Prince  Consort  would  arrive,  looking 
heavy  and  tired,  and  all  the  company 
would  settle  down  to  doing  something 
of  no  importance  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

How  Her  Majesty  Dressed 
and  Robed. 

It  .is  interesting  to  hear  that  Queen 
Victoria  in  her  early  married  life  always 
wore  very  short  dresses  and  disapproved 
of  large  crinolines  or  anything  ultra¬ 
fashionable.  Everything  ,  she  wore  was 
of  the  best  and  finest  material,  but  made 
in  a  very  old-fashioned  and  plain  way.  • 
She  did  not,  apparently,  have  very 
good  taste,  because  the  colours  of  her 
clothes  were  often  incongruous,  but, 
then,  good  taste  was  exceptional  at 
the  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  we  are  assured  that  her 
carriage  was  “  singularly  dignified  and 
royal,”  and  that  to  the  very  last  she 
had  a  very  imposing  air. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  yet  exactly 
old,  can  bear  testimony  to  that,  and 
we  also  learn  from  Lady  Paget,  as 
a  point  of  personal  history,  that  when 
Queen  Victoria  emerged  from  retirement, 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
she  was  changed  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  mind.  Her  hair  was  turning  grey, 
and  she  was  paler,  her  complexion  was 
very  clear,  and  her  smile  readier  and 
even  more  charming  than  it  had  ever 
been.  At  this  time  her  ladies  began 
to  speak  of  her  with  that  profound  love 
and  devotion  which,  little  by  little, 
spread  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
though  s.till  in  awe  of  her,  they  trusted 
her  whenever  they  were  in  trouble. 

Now,  we  have  in  all  that  a  little 
first-hand  impression  of  Queen  Victoria 
by  a  woman  of  quality  who,  mixing 
sympathy  with  criticism  in  their  due 
proportion,  knows  how  to  present  a  true 
portrait  of  a  historical  personality. 
This  element  of  value  is  often  present 
in  Lady  Paget’s  book,  whether  she  is 
dealing  with  people,  with  events,  or 
with  places.  For  instance,  she  says — 

“  What  I  detest  in  Florentine  society 
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is  that  all  the  men  and  some  of  the 
women  are  of  such  uncertain  national. 
One  does  not  know  where  they  come 
from  or  where  they  go.  Many  of  them 
are  rather  amusing,  but  one  never  feels 
sure  of  what  they  may  or  may  not  do.” 

Other  Interesting 
Personalities. 

She  tells  us  laughingly,  dwelling  on 
her  own  Italian  garden,  of  a  titled  lady, 
Princess  Croy,  who  used  to  come  to 
her  Tower,  being  annoyed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  “  She  said  a 
great  many  funny  things,”  adds  Lady 
Paget,  and  that  is  how,  very  diplomatic¬ 
ally,  she  usually  winds  up  the  relation  of 
an  anecdote. 

She  knew  the  famous  murdered 
Empress  of  Austria,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women,  not  only  of  her  day 
but  of  all  days,  and  she  describes  how 
beautiful  she  was  and  how  eccentric 
she  was.  “  Her  fancy,”  she  writes, - 
“  was  her  only  master,  and  duty  was 
a  word  that  had  no  meaning  for  her.”. 
But,  with  all  her  oddities,  she  had  noble 
aspirations  and  she  was  kind  to  those 
about  her.  She  leant  to  the  morbid 
in  everything,  which  gives  the  key  to 
her  admiration  of  Heine.  But  though, 
through  her  beauty  and  bodily  prowess, 
she  appealed  to  the  imagination,  especi¬ 
ally  of  an  English  public,  she  leaves 
nothing  but  that  memory  behind  her.” 

At  one  time,  apparently,  when  she 
had  been  married  about  two  or  three 
years,  the  excessive  slimness  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria  aroused  fears  that 
she  might  go  into  consumption.  She 
was  therefore  ordered  away  on  a  sea 
voyage  to  Madeira,  and  Queen  Victoria 
lent  her  her  own  yacht.  The  Empress 
was  then  at  the  apex  of  her  beauty, 
and  she  did  not  get  sick,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  all  her  ladies  and  maids  were  ill. 

Thereupon  she  sent  for  the  captain 
and  asked  him  to  brush  her  wonderful 
hair,  and  he  brushed  it,  and  liked 
brushing  it,  and  she  liked,  him  to  brush 
it,  and  so  it  was  brushed  in  this  way 
until  the  ship  got  to  Madeira.  Surely 
there  never  was  such  a  job  for  a  captain 
before,  but  one  judges  from  what  Lady 
Paget  says,  that  this  particular  skipper 
was  willing  to  count  it  in  with  his  other 
duties  as  an  able  seaman. 

A  Contrast  between  Yesterday 
and  To-day. 

While  one  reads  Lady  Paget’s  pages, 
one  unconsciously  makes,  what  she  gives 
us  material  for,  a  comparis'on  between 
the  later  Victorian  age  as  she  knew  it, 
and  the  Georgian  age  as  we  know  it. 

“  I  should  like,”  she  says  in  one 
place,  "  to  explain  to  a  generation  which 
is  in  its  parlance  somewhat  slipshod 
and  vague,  .  and  more  so  even  in  its 
political  beliefs,  that  the  Victorians, 
and  especially  the  early  ones,  were  not 
afraid  to  say  what  they  thought,  using 
words  to  the  point.” 


A  ILady  ©f  Quality 

So  writing,  she  shows  her  preference 
for  at  least  one  Victorian  characteristic, 
but,  indeed,  her  whole  book  is  in  spirit 
a  modest  and  effective  plea  to  the  effect 
that  Victorianism  was  a  very  fine  thing 
and  could  give  lessons  to  our  Georgian- 
ism.  She  is  especially  struck  with  the 
want  of  pose,  not  to  say  manners,  in 
the  modern  girl,  as  compared  with  the 
Victorian  girl.  Speaking  of  a  visit  to 
some  country  house  somewhere,  not  so 
terribly  long  ago,  she  says — 

“  There  were  half-a-dozen  couples  ; 
they  screamed,  laughed  and  romped  to 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown  to  me. 
There  was  also  an  American  girl,  neither 
young,  rich  nor  pretty,  only  very  good- 
natured,  jolly  and  loud,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  quite  the  rage.” 

Hot  Water  and  Health 
in  the  'Nineties. 

One  of  her  good  asides,  looking  back¬ 
ward,  is  talking  of  fashions,  thus  : 
“  It  may  interest  another  generation  to 
hear  that  the  panacea  for  everything 
at  present  is  hot  water.  Many  ladies 


imbibe  gallons  of  it  to  thin  themselves. 
They  never  touch  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
wine  or  soup,  bht  between  meals  they 
drink  hot  water  in  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties.” 

That  was  written  in  the  ’nineties, 
and  it  may  be  that  hot  water  is  still 
a  very  healthy  drink,  if  taken  at  the 
right  temperature  and  at  the  right  time, 
say,  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  or 
at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

The  friends  of  Lady  Paget  included 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
and  their  young  people,  and  we  have 
a  delightful  picture  of  that  family 
circle.  “  The  Connaughts  lived  a  most 
domestic  life,  all  five  of  them  always 
driving  or  shopping  together.  In  their 
sitting-room  the  Duke  and  Duchess’s 
writing-tables  stand  side  by  side.  I  have 
never  seen  that  before  anywhere.”  We 
have  the  two  daughters  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  when  they  were  children, 
described  as  "  two  dear  little  ”  prin¬ 
cesses  with  round  eyes  and  the  "  gravity 
of  puppies.”  When  you  think  of  it, 


that  is  a  very  charming  description,  for 
it  brings  home  just  the  expression  which 
there  is  on  little  girls’  faces  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  when  they  are  taken  out 
among  grown  people. 

Probably  Lady  Paget  may  write 
more  memories,  probably  she  may  not. 
She  has  not  exhausted  her  store,  for 
she  has  had  a  very  rich  treasury  of 
friendship.  Whether  she  writes  more, 
or  does  not  write  more,  it  is  interesting 
to  hear  from  her  one  of  the  great  things 
she  has  learned  in  regard  to  life. 

“  The  thing,”  she  says,  "  that  strikes 
me  most  @,s  I  get  older  is  what  unex¬ 
pected  solutions  there  are  to  all  things 
in  this  world,  and  the  one  thing  that 
one  has  not  thought  of  is  the  thing 
that  happens.” 

If,  dear  reader,  you  will,  after  reading 
all  this  about  a  distinguished  lady  and 
a  distinguished  book,  consider  for  a 
moment,  you  will  probably  agree  with 
that  dictum,  and,  indeed,  you  will 
remember  the  old  saying,  "  It  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens.” 


Your  Garden  and  Mine 

nj  M.  S.ES3.1E  ©EB 


One  of  my  greatest  delights  in  life  is  the  pleasure  I 
steal  from  other  people’s  gardens  !  You  may  call  me 
a  thief,  and  so  1  am,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  bring 
any  serious  charge  against  me,  though  I  steal  some  of 
the  most  precious  things  in  your  possession.  I  pause 
for  a  moment  in  passing  your  garden  and  drink  in  the 
scent  of  the  spring  flowers  or  the  wealth  of  autumn  colour 
that  is  there  ;  I  snatch  great  mouthfuls  of  delicious 
perfume,  and  give  you  nothing  in  exchange — unless 
it  is  an  unspoken  word  of  thanks  for  the  loveliness 
that  you  have  made. 

I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  really  mind 
when  I  take  the  liberty  of  peeping  over  your  hedge.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  you  trained  your  roses  or 
cared  for  your  chrysanthemums  in  order  that  you  might 
enjoy  their  sweetness  all  by  yourself.  A  garden,  I 
fancy,  is  fashioned  more  for  pleasure  than  for  profit — 
it  is  an  expression  of  love  and  “  a  thing  of  beauty  ”  to 
be  shared  by  all. 

1  must  confess,  however,  that  I  find  my  greatest  joy 
not  in  your  garden,  but  in  my  own.  Mine  is  a  very  small 
one,  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  would  think  little  of  it, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  it  looks 
ridiculously  forlorn.  Yet  to  me  there  is  no  garden  so 
wonderful,  so  exquisitely  lovely,  as  my  own  !  It  is  a 
bit  of  God’s  good  earth  entrusted  to  my  keeping.  It 
is  a  place  of  subtle  magic,  a  calm  retreat,  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  treasure.  Let  me  tell  you  the  secret  of 
its  priceless  worth. 

I  have  put  something  of  my  very  self  into  my  garden. 


There  is  not  a  plant  which  does  not  remind  me  of  some 
curious  thought  that  I  associated  with  it  long  ago.  To 
every  flower  and  object  I  have  attached  some  pleasant 
memory  or  lovely  incident.  You  may  look  at  my  single 
black-currant  bush  and  think  nothing  of  it.  I  remember 
that  I  planted  it  on  the  day  that  a  friend  sent  me  a 
lovable  book  of  his  own  verse,  and  since  then  I  cannot 
glance  at  my  currant  bush  without  recalling  one  of  the 
poems  that  fitted  a  little  corner  of  my  heart.  My 
garden,  you  see,  is  a  living  anthology  of  wise  and  helpful 
sayings,  a  changing  museum  of  priceless  thoughts  and 
memories,  and  it  is  these — the  fancies  I  have  pinned  on 
every  bush,  the  quaint  thoughts  attached  to  every 
flower — which  change  my  piece  of  common  ground  into 
a  treasury  of  delight. 

There  are  times,  I  will  admit,  when  I  dare  not  speak 
in  my  garden.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  has  dropped 
off  to  sleep  at  the  hour  of  sundown,  when  the  sky  is 
filled  with  broken  shreds  of  cloud  and  the  drooping  or 
fallen  leaves  in  my  garden  are  touched  with  a  crimson 
glory,  sometimes  in  that  hush  before  the  night  comes 
down,  I  have  heard  the  rustling  of  God’s  garments. 

Can  you  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  ?  Though  my 
garden  is  so  small  in  length  and  breadth  it  reaches  up 
and  up  to  the  very  gate  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  little  kingdom 
dear  to  my  heart,  a  meeting- place  for  the  Infinite  and 
myself.  And,  being  such,  it  is  my  living  altar,  for 
when  the  cares  of  life  press  heavily  upon  me,  I  step 
out  into  my  garden,  breathe  in  the  cool  sweet  wind 
of  God,  and  find  again  the  peace  “which  passeth  all 
understanding.” 
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In  our  article  last  month  we  dealt  with 
hatching  and  the  care  of  the  chicks  for 
the  first  few  days  of  their  existence,  but 
we  only  described  the  treatment  of 
chicks  left  with  a  hen  to  look  after  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
i  rcubator-hatched  chicks  as  well  as 
chicks  purchased  as  “  day  olds.” 

The  Foster-Mother. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  use 
an  incubator  to  do  their  hatching  have 
to  provide  the  means  for  rearing  the 
chicks  when  hatched.  Possibly  you  may 
have  two  or  three  broody  hens  available 
when  the  hatch  comes  off,  and,  if  so, 
these  hens  may  be  persuaded  to  take  on 
the  job,  but  it  is  rather  a  risky  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  usual  way  is  to  place  the 
chicks  in  a  "  foster  mother  ”  of  some 
sort,  of  which  there  are  many  reliable 
makes. 

The  “  Brooder  ”  type  of  “  foster 
mother  ”  is  a  box  about  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
long  by  about  3  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  6  in. 
high,  divided  into  two  or  three  com¬ 
partments.  The  inner  compartment  is 
warmed  by  a  lamp,  and  the  chicks  spend 
most  of  their  time  there  for  the  first  few 
days.  The  outer  division  or  divisions  are 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  are  used  for 
feeding  and  exercise.  The  inner  -com¬ 
partment  is  warmed  either  by  air  or 
water-heated  by  the  lamp  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  temperature.  These  appliances  are 


generally  placed  in  the  open,  and  are 
built  to  stand  outdoor  conditions. 

Another  kind  of  “  foster  mother  ”  is 
the  “  Hover  ”  type,  and  this  must  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  weatherproof  shed 
of  some  sort.  This  appliance  usually 
consists  of  only  one  compartment,  and  is 
generally  heated  by  a  lamp  in  the  centre, 
and  the  heat  is  thrown  downwards  by  a 
metal  sheet  on  top  of  the  compartment. 
The  sides  are  of  metal  or  consist  of  felt 
curtains,  and  the  chicks  come  out  for 
food  and  exercise  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
house.  This  type  is  the  one  generally 
used  for  large  hatches  of  chicks,  as  it  can 
be  made  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
many  hundreds  under  the  one  “  Hover.” 

The  “  Brooder  ”  type  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  to  house  from  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  chicks,  and  the  “  Hover”  type  from 
fifty  up  to  many  hundreds. 

For  incubator  hatched  chicks  one  or 
other  of  these  “  foster  mothers  ”  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  necessity. 

Be  Prepared. 

Having  obtained  either  sufficient  re¬ 
liable  broody  hens  or  a  suitable  ‘‘  foster 
mother  ”  have  everything  in  readiness 
before  the  chicks  hatch.  The  chicks 
should  remain  in  the  nursery  drawer  of 
the  incubator  till  they  are  perfectly  dry 
and  fluffy,  and  the  incubator  doors  should 
be  opened  as  little  as  possible  while  the 
chicks  are  hatching. 
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Rearing  with 
Hens. 

If  you  are  relying  on  hens,  remove 
the  dry  chicks  from  the  incubator  in  the 
evening  at  dusk.  Place  them  in  a  card¬ 
board  box  with  a  little  soft  hay  or  a  bit 
of  warm  flannel  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
get  the  work  done  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  avoid  chilling  the  chicks.  Quietly 
place  them  under  the  hen,  keeping  your 
hand  between  the  hen  and  the  chick. 
A  large  hen  will  take  fifteen  to  eighteen 
chicks.  Close  up  the  coop,  and  leave 
the  hen  alone,  and  she  will  probably 
accept  the  chicks.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  a  look  after  a  short  time  to  make 
sure  that  all  is  well.  If  she  will  not 
take  them,  put  them  back  in  the  box, 
and  leave  them  in  a  warm  room.  They 
will  be  all  right  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  so.  See  that  the  box  has  sufficient 
ventilation  holes  in  it.  You  may  be 
able  to  make  some  other  arrangement 
for  them  during  the  course  of  the  next 
day.  This  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
relying  on  hens. 

Rearing  with  a 
Foster-Mother. 

If  you  are  using  a  foster  mother, 
have  this  running  some  hours  before 
the  chicks  are  ready.  Get  the  tempera¬ 
ture  up  to  go0  F.,  and  have  it  running 
steady  at  that.  Remove  the  chicks  from 
the  incubator  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
boxes  as  before  described,  and  place 


them  in  the  heated  compartment.  The 
temperature  will  probably  rise  a  few 
degrees  in  a  short  time.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  chicks  in  when  possible  in  the 
morning,  as  this  gives  time  to  adjust  the 
temperature  to  90°  F.  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  Collect  the  chicks  again  from 
the  nursery  drawer  next  morning,  and 
have  a  third  collection  if  necessary. 
Do  not  remove  them  till  they  are  dry. 

The  First 
Feed. 

The  same  rules  for  feeding  given  last 
month  apply.  Give  no  food  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  give  a  little  grit 
and  water,  followed  by  chick  grain  for 
the  next  feed.  On  opening  the  door 
from  the  heated  compartment  tap  with 
the  fingers  on  the  floor  or  a  board  in 
imitation  of  a  hen  pecking,  and  the 
chicks  will  soon  start  eating.  Only  keep 
them  out  for  a  few  minutes  during  the 
first  few  days  or  they  will  get  chilled. 

Exercise  a 
Necessity. 

With  the  "  Hover  ”  type  with  curtains 
it  is  necessary  to  place  a  guard  of  small- 
mesh  wire  round  the  appliance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  chicks  straying  too  far  away 
from  the  warmth.  This  should  be 
removed  after  forty-eight  hours.  The 
floor  should  be  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  chaff  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  grain 
should  be  buried  in  this  after  the  first 
two  or  three  feeds.  This  will  give  the 
chicks  plenty  of  exercise,  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  point. 

In  the  “  Brooder  ”  type  the  floor  of 
the  exercise  compartment  should  be 
treated  the  same  way. 

“  Day-Old  ” 

Chicks. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  do  your  own 
hatching  “  day-old  "  chicks  may  be 
obtained,  and  often  a  reliable  broody 
hen  can  be  obtained  with  the  chicks. 
As  chicks  require  ,  no  food  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  of  their  life  they  travel 
much  better  during  that  period  than 
when  a  few  days  old.  If  you  intend  to  put 
them  in  a  “  Brooder  ”  or  “  Hover,"  have 
everything  ready  for  them  on  arrival, 
and  put  them  straight  in  and  leave  them 
undisturbed  for  several  hours.  Arrange 
to  have  them  sent  by  a  definite  train, 
so  that  you  will  know  just  when  to 
expect  them. 

How  and  What 
to  Feed. 

The  feeding  given  last  month  took  us 
to  the  sixth  day.  There  are  innumerable 
methods  of  feeding  advocated,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  their  relative 
merits.  We  will  therefore  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  methods  we  have  found 
satisfactory. 

From  the  seventh  day  onwards  we 
feed  as  follows,  our  method  being  the 
"  dry  mash  ”  one.  Grain  feed  three 
times  daily  buried  in  the  litter.  The 
first  two  feeds  very  small  to  encourage 


the  chicks  to  scratch,  and  the  last  one 
as  much  'as  they  will  eat.  Dry  mash 
fed  in  a  hopper  and  always  before  the 
chicks,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  fine 
white  middlings,  four  parts  Sussex 
ground  oats,  one  part  maize  meal  or 
maize  germ  meal,  one  part  fish  or  meat 
meal.  Having  made  this  mixture,  take 
one  part  of  it  and  add  four  parts  of  good 
broad  bran  and  place  in  the  hopper.  The 
above  parts  are  by  measure.  Use  a  tin 
or  some  other  convenient  receptacle  for 
measuring.  Green  food  should  also  be 
given  regularly,  such  as  chickweed, 
onion  tops,  or  watercress,  if  available. 
Chop  it  up  fine  at  first  to  induce  the 
chicks  to  eat  it. 

At  four  weeks  old  reduce  the  bran  by 
one  part,  and,  if  no  green  food  is  avail¬ 
able  use  only  two  parts  of  bran,  and  add 
one  part  of  alfalfa  meal.  At  this  age 
whole  groats  may  be  substituted  in  the 
grain  feed  for  pin-head  oatmeal  or  split 
groats.  Continue  this  feeding  till  eight 
weeks  old. 

T  emperature. 

Gradually  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  “  Brooder  ”  or  “  Hover"  about  five 
degrees  each  week,  so  that  at  six  weeks 
old  the  temperature  will  be  about  60°  F. 

A  Wind-Screen  a 
Necessity. 

Get  the  chicks  out  on  to  "  Mother 
Earth”  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do  not 
turn  them  out  when  the  weather  is 
bad  with  a  cutting  wind,  and  in  any  case 
give  them  plenty  of  protection  from  it. 
Hang  up  some  old  sacks  or  fix  up  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron  to  break  its  force. 

Kill  Off  the 
Weaklings. 

If  any  chicks  show  signs  of  sickness 
or  extreme  weakness  kill  them  at  once. 
Disease  spreads  very  rapidly  ampng 
chicks,  and  there  is  really  very  little  to 
be  done  to  save  them.  They  are  much 
better  out  of  it,  as  even  if  they  do 
recover  they  will  be  useless  afterwards. 

©as’dlfgsa  Sf©3@§ 

The  busy  season  is  upon  us,  and  we 
must  take  advantage  of  every  fine  day 
if  we  wish  to  make  a  good  showing. 
Sowings  of  all  kinds  of  -vegetables  may 
now  be  made,  and  early  sowings  in 
frames  and  boxes  can  go  out  to  per¬ 
manent  quarters  during  the  month. 

Earth  up  early  broad  beans  and  sow 
for  late  supplies.  A  little  beet  may  be 
sown,  but  it  is  still  too  early  for  any 
large  quantity  in  view  of  frosts. 

Sow  in  Time  for  Autumn 
Requirements. 

Broccoli,  sprouts,  and  cabbage  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  ;  also  leeks 
and  onions.  Keep  sowing  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  lettuce  seed  for  a  succession. 
Plant  out  early  sowings  from  frames  and 
boxes. 

Peas  of  the  better  sorts  should  now 
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be  sown,  leaving  plenty  of  room  between 
the  rows.  The  spaces  between  the  rows 
may  be  planted  with  a  few  rows  of 
cabbage  or  broccoli,  or  carrots  and 
turnips  may  be  sown  there,  and  early 
potatoes  will  do  very  well  in  such  a 
position.  Early  potatoes  may  be  planted 
early  in  March.  We  put  in  ours  between 
rows  of  early  peas.  The  peas  are  well 
ahead  of  the  potatoes,  and,  when  staked, 
give  very  useful  protection  from  frost. 
A  little  litter  should  be  available  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  show  above  ground 
as  additional  protection.  Main  crop 
potato^  may  be  planted  at  the  end  of 
March. 

Spring  is  a  good  time  for  planting  out 
strawberries.  There  will  not  be  any  fruit 
the  first  year,  but  by  the  next  year  the 
plants  will  be  big  and  strong  and  give  a 
heavy  crop. 

Should  you  want  green  food  for  young 
chickens  sow  a  patch  of  mustard.  It 
grows  very  quickly,  and  provides  good 
feeding  for  them  when  green  food  is 
scarce. 

Make  your  Annuals 
Worth  While. 

In  the  flower  garden  make  good  any 
failures  in  your  early  sowings  of  hardy 
annuals,  and,  if  you  have  not  yet  sown 
any,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so. 
Generally  speaking,  a  deep  digging  and 
plenty  of  manure  is  the  first  step  to 
success.  Sow  thinly,  and  afterwards 
thin  out  drastically,  as  many  of  these 
plants,  when  well  grown,  occupy  one  to 
two  feet  of  space  and,  unless  given 
plenty  of  room  from  the  start,  will  never 
do  themselves  justice.  Slugs  are  a  great 
danger,  and  should  be  trapped  when 
possible.  A  slice  of  raw  potato  or  small 
heaps  of  bran  placed  near  the  seedlings 
with  a  cabbage  leaf  over  the  top  will 
attract  quite  a  number,  and  they  may 
be  removed  and  destroyed  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Keep  the  beds  well  cleaned  and  free 
from  weeds  or  your  seedlings  will  soon 
be  choked. 

If  the  bees  are  short  of  food  flour 
candy  should  now  be  given.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  uncap  a  small  portion  of 
the  honey  in  the  combs  about  twice  a 
week  to  encourage  the  bees  to  use  it  up 
before  the  new  begins  to  come  in.  This 
should  be  done  by  gently  rolling  back  a 
little  of  the  quilt,  and  if  you  run  a  car¬ 
bolic  feather  down  between  the  combs 
the  bees  will  run  away  from  it,  and  you 
can  bruise  the  capping  with  the  flat  of 
a  knife ;  but  only  bruise  a  small  portion 
at  a  time.  About  the  end  of  the  month 
start  stimulative  feeding  with  warm 
syrup,  but  this  should  only  be  given  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  the  object  in  giving 
it  is  to  induce  more  rapid  brood  rearing, 
and  you  want  the  bees  to  use  it  up  for 
food  at  once,  and  not  store  it  in  the  cells. 


When  feeding,  you  should  reduce  the 
entrances  to  one  bee  space  so  as  to 
prevent  robbing. 

A  Necessary 
Provision. 

In  districts  where  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  natural  pollen,  pea-flour  should 
be  put  somewhere  convenient,  so  that 
the  bees  can  make  use  of  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Some  people  shake  a  little  into 
the  blossoms  of  crocus  and  other  flowers 
that  the  bees  frequent ;  others  put  some 
in  a  small  box  in  the  apiary,  but  shel¬ 
tered  from  rain  and  wind.  Water  is  also 
a  great  necessity  for  the  bees  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  if  there  is  no  natural 
source  from  which  they  can  procure  it 
some  should  be  put  in  a  shallow  tray  in 
a  sunny  spot ;  and  it  is  wise  to  put  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  cork  floating  on  it,  so 
that  the  bees  can  have  some  foothold 
while  taking  the  water,  and  so  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  drowning.  They  prefer 
rain-water  to  spring  water,  and  a  warm 
puddle  to  anything  the  beekeeper  can 
give  them. 

Keep  a  good  look-out  for  signs  of 
disease,  and  also  of  queenlessness. 
Queenless  stocks  should  be  united  to 
stocks  that  have  queens.  But  unless 
you  are  pretty  certain  there  is  something 
wrong  do  not  open  up  your  hives  and 
start  manipulations  till  real  warm 
weather  comes  in  April. 


Prepare  in  Good  Time 
for  the  “Hcney  Flow.” 

If  you  have  not  already  got  all  your 
hives  and  appliances  ready  for  “  spring 
cleaning,”  this  should  be  done  without 
delay  so  that  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  good  weather 
when  it  comes  next  month.  An3r  ap¬ 
pliances  needed  for  the  coming  season — 
such  as  sections,  frames,  hives,  etc.- — if 
not  already  ordered,  should  be  ordered 
at  once,  and  everything  prepared,  so 
that  when  the  honey  flow  does  come 
you  will  be  ready  for  it  and  not  hung  up 
for  want  of  some  necessary  item  which 
has  not  yet  arrived  from  the  makers 
because  you  ordered  too  late. 

WSieat  MuMsafu  Maatmatadl© 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  marmalade, 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  enough  to 
last  the  whole  year  if  you  are  a  large 
family  or  use  a  good  deal,  we  find  it  a 
very  good  plan  to  bottle  the  oranges. 
You  can  then  make  more  marmalade 
whenever  you  need  it  during  the  year. 
You  should  slice  the  fruit  and  put  one 
pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of  sliced 
fruit.  Add  the  pips  tied  in  a  muslin 
bag,  and  let  it  all  stand  till  next  day. 
Then  squeeze  all  the  jelly  from  the  pips 
and  remove  them  and  the  bag.  Put 
the  rest  into  vacuum  bottles  with  rubber 
rings,  caps,  and  clips  in  their  proper 


position.  Put  them  into  the  steriliser, 
and  bring  them  gradually  up  to  a 
temperature  of  igo°  to  200°  F.,  and 
keep  them  at  that  temperature  for  three 
hours,  when  they  can  be  removed  from 
the  steriliser ;  and  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards  the  clips  can  be  taken  off. 
Then  all  you  have  to  do  when  you  want 
to  make  marmalade  is  to  take  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  or  more  bottles  and  add 
sugar  and  water  to  bring  the  whole  up 
to  the  proportions  of  your  favourite 
recipe,  and  boil  all  together  till  a  little 
tried  on  a  plate  will  jelly. 

If,  however,  you  have  not  a  steriliser 
or  vacuum  bottles,  it  would  be  best  to 
put  the  full  quantity  of  water  needed  in 
your  recipe  with  the  sliced  fruit,  and 
let  it  stand  with  the  pips  as  above  till 
next  day,  when,  after  removing  the  pips, 
boil  the  fruit  and  water  till  the  fruit  is 
soft,  and  then  bottle  the  whole  by  what¬ 
ever  method  you  usually  bottle  fruit. 
Then  you  have  only  to  add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  together  when  you  want  to 
make  more  marmalade.  Of  course,  this 
second  method  is  more  cumbersome 
than  the  first,  and,  owing  to  the  larger 
amount  of  water,  fills  more  bottles  and 
takes  up  more  space  for  storage,  so  we 
would  recommend  everybody  who  can 
to  have  a  proper  steriliser  and  vacuum 
bottles.  We  find  both  invaluable  in  so 
many  ways. 
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THE  RIVER  AAR  AS  IT  FLOWS  OUT 
OF  THE  LAKE  OF  THUN. 
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he  Tendency  in 


Not  so  long  ago  to  have  talked 
of  fashions  in  footwear  would  have 
appeared  ridiculous.  Fashions  in 
dress  and  millinery  there  were,  but 
boots  and  shoes  were  just  boots 
and  shoes,  perhaps  the  most  unin¬ 
teresting  articles  of  personal  wear  which 
a  woman  had  to  buy,  and  rarely  given 
a  thought  unless  unhappily  they  caused 
discomfort  or  needed  repairing.  To¬ 
day  shoes  are  in  an  entirely  different 
position.  The  vogue  for  shorter  skirts 
has  given  feet  and  footwear  a  promin¬ 
ence  and  interest  undreamed  of  when 
frocks  trailed  on  the  ground. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  wide 
range  of  footwear,  of  comparatively 
moderate  price,  from  which  to  make  a 
selection.  It  should  be  possible  to  please 
every  woman,  but  the  very  variety  leads 
to  difficulties,  and  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  that  footwear  appro¬ 
priate  both  in  style  and  colouring  to 
various  costumes  and  frocks  is  selected. 
Shoes  are  now  such  an  essential  part  of 
a  woman’s  dress  scheme  that  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  styles  that  will  be 
worn  during  the  coming  months  should 
prove  useful,  especially  to  the  busy 
woman  who  can  rarely  visit  London  or 
the  large  towns  where  fashions  are  dis¬ 
played  . 

Severely  “Tailored”  is 
the  Prevailing  Style. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  towards  simplicity  of 
design  in  women’s  shoes,  and  this  feature 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  new  styles. 
While  there  are,  of  course,  some  crude 
and  extravagant  styles,  the  majority  of 
shoes — at  any  rate  in  the  higher  grade 


The  Long-fronted  Shoe  with  Medium  Heels 
is  in  General  Wear. 
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models  —  are  characterised  by  those 
qualities  of  good  taste  and  simplicity  in 
cut  which  appeal  to  women  to  whom 
refinement  in  dress  is  a  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  latest  walking  shoes 
are  severely  plain  in  style,  the  designa¬ 
tion  “  tailored  ”  giving  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  character  and  purpose. 

Among  walking  footgear  bar  shoes, 
principally  the  one  -  bar  with 
button  fastening,  predominate. 
Sometimes  a  narrow  strap,  form¬ 
ing  a  “  collar  ”  of  a  contrasting 
material,  is  placed  all  round  the 
top  or  small  "  insertions  ”  of 
lizard  skin  are  used  as  trim¬ 
mings.  Three  narrow  straps 
merging  into  one  are  employed 
on  other  models,  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  simplicity  is  the  key¬ 
note,  and  any  decorative  features 
there  may  be  are  neat  and  taste¬ 
ful  in  design. 

Quite  the  most  fashionable 
type  of  shoe  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  wear  is  the  Court,  and 
here  simplicity  is  seen  in  its 
most  extreme  form.  Absolutely 
plain  cut  and  untrimmed  are 
many  of  the  newest  examples  in 
patent  leather  or  glace  kid,  their 
charm  depending  entirely  on 
their  line  and  the  craftsmanship 
of  their  making.  Later  on 
buckles  and  tabs  will  probably 
be  used  as  trimmings,  but  at 
present  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
adorned.  In  choosing  Court  shoes  it  is 
very  important  to  make  sure  that  they 
fit  properly  round  the  heel,  otherwise 
they  neither  feel  comfortable  nor  look 
well.  Those  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  a  proper  fit  in  Court  shoes  will 
welcome  another  fashionable  design,  the 
semi-Court.  This  is  cut  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  Court,  but  is  provided 
with  an  instep  bar  to  hold  it  securely  on 
the  foot. 

Women  who  like  low-cut  shoes,  giving 
plenty  of  ventilation  during  the 
hotter  months  of  the  year, 
should  try  the  new  sandal-bar 
shoes.  They  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  designs,  low  cut  at 
the  sides  of  the  foot,  and  are 
becoming  to  people  with  long 
slender  feet.  Another  form  of 
sandal,  made  somewhat  like 
children’s  sandals,  has  a  flat 
heel  and  is  provided  with  a 
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novel  form  of  strap  which  can  be 
placed  either  under  the  foot  or 
round  the  ankle  before  fastening. 

Long-fronted  Shoes 
are  Favoured. 

In  general  design  shoes  are  of  the 
long-fronted  type,  with  medium  height 
heel  which  has  proved  the  most  suitable 
and  attractive  for  the  English  woman’s 
foot.  Both  the  "  Baby  Louis  ”  heel — - 
perhaps  the  most  artistic,  sensible,  and 
comfortable  design  invented  for  women 
— and  the  military  heel  are  largely  used 
on  the  new  models  as  well  as  the  higher 
Louis.  Flat  heels  are  still  procurable, 
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and  on  pretty  types  of  shoes,  too,  for 
those  who  find  this  pattern  most  to  their 
liking. 

Chief  among  the  leathers  of  which 
spring  shoes  are  made  are  patent 
leather,  always  useful  and  good  looking, 
glace  kid  and  calf.  Glace  kid  has  super¬ 
seded  suede  leathers,  although  some 
deerskin,  elk,  and  other  suede-finished 
leathers  will  be  worn,  as  well  as  being 
used  in  combination  with  other 
materials.  The  principal  colours  in 
glace  kid  centre  round  golden  browns, 
chestnut,  tortoiseshell,  beige,  and  other 
pale  neutral  shades  being  also  fashion¬ 
able.  Black  glace  kid  is  also  popular  at 
the  present  time. 

Calf  makes  its  appearance  in  a  number 
of  forms.  First  of  all  willow  calf,  for¬ 
merly  associated  almost  exclusively  with 
heavy  brogues  or  Oxfords,  is  now  made 
in  a  wide  variety  of  shades  and  degrees 
of  strength  and  suppleness.  This  makes 
\Co7icIuded  on  page  344. 
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About  the  word  school-room  there 
lurks  a  suggestion  of  bleakness 
that  I  feel  should  be  entirely  alien 
from  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
the  furnishings  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  room  given  over  to  the 
school-girl,  for  her  hours  both  of  leisure 
and  play.  For  in  the  days  of  my  own 
youth  the  school-girl  was  regarded  as  a 
barbarous,  ink -flinging,  disorder-induc¬ 
ing  young  person,  so  irreclaimable  in 
her  untutored  ways  that  it  would  be 
but  a  bit  of  unpractical  folly  to  furnish 
for  her  save  in  accordance  with  her 
shortcomings. 

But  to-day  we  have  realised  that  there 
is  no  civilising  influence  so  potent  in 
its  effects  as  that  of  surroundings  that 
are  suggestive  of  harfnony,  beauty,  and 
repose.  The  girl  in  her  teens,  given  a 
room  of  her  own  that  makes  an  appeal 
to  her  innate  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
is  often  inclined  to  expend  more  care 
upon  its  due  upkeep  than  on  that  of  her 
personal  appearance  ;  and  the  mother 
of  the  school-girl  who  bewails  the  untidi¬ 
ness  of  her  daughter’s  room  has  often 
only  herself  to  blame  for  it.  If  your  girl 
shows  but  little  housewifely  bent,  do  not 
retaliate  by  bestowing  scant  attention  on 
her  sanctum.  Give  her,  on  the  contrary , 
the  most  tasteful  room  that  you  can 
afford. 

It  is  not  the  Expense 
that  Counts. 

I  say  afford,  though  actually  the 
development  of  charm  in  a  room  is  in 
no  degree  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  made  on  it.  In  fact,  where 
the  school-girl’s  needs  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  wise 
mother  who 
shows  her  how 
these  may  be 
duly  met  by 
simple  means. 

Why  not  even 
encourage  her 
during  the  holi¬ 
days  to  carryout 
some  of  the  fur- 
bishments  her¬ 
self  ? 

I  have  no 
doubt  that,  at¬ 
tracted  by  vari¬ 
ous  schemes  of 
modernist  de¬ 
coration,  seen 
perhaps  in  tea- 
shops  or  even  in 
the  theatre,  her 
own  bias  may  be 
towards  some¬ 
thing  very  de- 

°  J  GIVE  HER  THE  MOST  TASTEFUL 

finite  and  rather  room  you  can  afford. 
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fierce  in  colouration.  But  in  the  school¬ 
girl’s  room  the  first  necessity  should  be 
the  engendering  of  a  certain  freshness  of 
effect,  a  sort  of  Cranford  simplicity  that 
shall  suit  the  young  occupant  and  form  a 
fitting  setting  to  her  youthfulness.  The 
patterned  wall-paper  in  this  connection 
presents,  I  feel,  a  pitfall  and  a  snare, 
unless  its  design  be  something  quite 
unsophisticated  and  simple — a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  in  these  days  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  the  insipid.  Why 
not  leave  the  existing  paper  as  it  is,  and 
distemper  over  it  with  one  of  the  water- 
paints  that  any  amateur  can  cope  with 
successfully  ?  There  is  in  my  mind  a  soft 
pastel  shade  of  lavender  that  I  would 
like  to  see  used  in  this  connection.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  background  for 
pictures,  whether  of  the  photogravure  or 
the  water-colour  variety,  and  has  the 
advantage,  moreover,  of  creating,  like 
the  tuppenny  tube,  an  atmosphere  that 
is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter  ! 
To  go  with  it,  it  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  for  any  alteration  to  be  made 
in  the  paint-work,  for  whether  this  be  of 
white  or  grey,  fawn  or  black,  brown  or 
purple,  you  will  find  my  lavender  paint 
perfectly  accommodating. 

Nor  are  Costly 
Rugs  Needed. 

When  it  comes  to  a  matter  ot  con¬ 
sidering  in  what  manner  to  cover  the 
floor,  it  may  need-a  good  deal  of  strength 










on  the  part  of  the  parental  mind 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  de¬ 
clare  that  any  old  bits  and  pieces, 
discarded  perhaps  from  more 
ceremonial  apartments,  will  do. 
Emphatically  they  will  not  —  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  have  any  intention  of 
making  the  school-girl’s  room  an  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  her  development. 
We  all  know  the  type  of  woman  who 
goes  through  life  making  things  do  in 
the  arrangements  of  her  home,  the 
choice  of  her  friends,  the  selection  of 
careers  for  her  offspring — in  short,  in 
every  phase  of  her  existence.  A  little 
more  thought,  a  little  more  insistence  on 
getting  the  really  right  thing,  and  what  a 
different  sort  of  aspect  life  might  have 
worn  for  her ! 

So,  if  you  can  possibly  afford  it,  let  the 
school-girl’s  room  have  its  own  well- 
chosen  carpet.  It  need  not  be  anything 
more  costly  than  a  hair-carpet  in  the 
natural  fawn,  for  this  colour  will  go  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  with  the  lavender  walls 
and  leave  you  entirely  free  as  regards 
the  tone  of  your  curtains.  But  if  a  carpet 
is  quite  out  of  the  monetary  question, 
then  there  are  the  inexpensive  Dutch 
mats  of  twisted  rushes  that  are  now  made 
in  large  sizes  as  well  as  in  small,  and  in 
all  manner  of  convenient  shapes.  There 
are  ovals  and  rounds  for  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  semicircles  and  oblongs 
to  go  in  front  of  the  hearth  or  the  piano, 
and  all  are  decorated  with  effective 
rosettes  of  rushes  dyed  to  different 

shades.  In  this  case,  of  course,  you 

will  choose  those  that  have  tints  of 

purple,  brown,  and  mauve  in  their 
decoration. 

I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  you 
will  want  to  go 
to  any  consider¬ 
able  outlay  in 
regard  to  the 
school-girl’s  fur¬ 
niture,  but  may 
I  suggest  that 
you  search  the 
shops  for  some¬ 
thing  that  will 
not  involve  a  big 
expenditure  yet 
represent  a  great 
convenience  in  a 
room  of  this  de- 
scription, 
namely,  a 
second  -hand 
"  what-not  ”  of 
Victorian  per¬ 
suasion — one  of 
„  ,  those  tall  many 
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with  a  support  at  each  of  the  .four 
corners  to  keep  the  whole  stable  ?  These 
pieces  have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion 
for  ordinary  purposes,  but,  given  a 
pleated  cretonne  curtain  to  surround 
the  three  sides  (I  am  assuming  that 
you  will  place  the  what-not  against  a 
wall),  you  have  in  them  a  means’  of 
screening  from  view  that  multitude  of 
boxes,  odds  and  ends,  and  unconsidered 
trifles  with  which  the  school-girl  loves 
to  surround  herself,  and  which,  as  a 
rule,  defy  the  conventional  furniture  to 
accommodate  them.  The  tools  and 
paraphernalia  used  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  craft-hobby,  the  “  collections  ” 
dear  to  the  heart  of  school-folk,  the  boxes 
of  games  that  have  outgrown  their 
cupboard  room,  all  these  will  find  a 
resting-place  upon  the  what-not’s  many 
shelves. 

Let  her  Play 
Hostess 

It  will  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
her  subsequent  rdle  of  hostess  if  in  the 
school-girl  stage  you  let  your  daughter 
graduate  for  the  post  within  the  sanctum 
of  her  own  room.  For  this  reason  I  would 
counsel  the  installation  of  a  kettle-ring 
and  the  gift  of  one  of  those  delightful 
tea-tables  of  painted  wood  which  are 
nothing  more  than  a  couple  of  fair-sized 
trays  that  fit  on  to  a  folding  stand  and 
can  be  resolved  into  their  separate  parts 
when  not  in  use.  Their  cost  is  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1  ios.,  and 
they  hail  from  a  portion  of  Europe  where 
the  use  of  painted  furniture  is  far  more 
natural  to  the  furnishing  of  the  peasant 
home  than  it  is  to  our  own,  and  therefore 


a  good  deal  more  unaffected  and  charm¬ 
ing  in  character  than  that  which  is 
evolved  rather  self-consciously  by  our 
own  designers. 

What  about 
Chairs  ? 

While  I  would  deprecate  the  use  of  a 
divan  in  the  school-girl’s  room  as  being 
too  conducive  to  sprawliness  in  one 
whose  natural  inclination  is  seldom  to 
spine-uprightness,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
in  discouragement  of  wicker  chairs  of  the 
easy  variety,  provided  these  be  chosen 
with  discretion  both  as  regards  the 
height  of  the  seat  and  the  angle  of  the 
back.  In  these  there  will  be  two  alterna¬ 
tives — either  the  wicker  will  be  of  the 
natural  biscuit  tint  or  else  of  purple 
enamel ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
perfectly  good  results  should  not  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  enamel 
to  cover  the  surface  of  wicker  or  cane 
chairs  that  have  passed  their  first  flush 
of  beauty.  Loose  cushions  for  the  back 
and  the  seat  will  add  greatly  to  their 
comfort,  and  for  these  a  mauve  linen, 
corded  in  cream,  and  possibly  embroidered 
in  wools,  among  which  figure  shades  of 
green,  magenta,  and  black,  would  be 
excellent. 

Of  the  self-same  linen,  and  embellished 
in  the  self-same  fashion,  might  be  the 
curtains,  cut  just  to  meet  the  sill  of  the 
window,  and  the  afternoon  tea  cloth 
which  will  be  fashioned  for  the  tray-tea- 
table.  If  at  the  windows  little  curtains 
of  net  be  required,  let  them  be  of  a  deep 
cream  filet  with  lines  of  mauve  wool 
darned  through  the  base  to  the  depth 
of  a  couple  of  inches,  to  give  a  solid 
finish  that  shall  help  them  to  fall  grace¬ 


fully  and  keep  their  outline  when 
washed.—- 

I  am  assuming  that  the  room  dedicated 
to  the  school-girl  will  not  be  of  ambitious 
proportions,  therefore,  if  you  can,  by  the 
provision  of  shelves,  avoid  the  necessity 
of  unduly  occupying,  space  with  book¬ 
cases,.  all  the  better.  Long  low  shelves 
that  can  be  fitted  into  a  recess  are,  archi¬ 
tecturally  speaking,  the  most  pleasing  ; 
but  if  recess  there  be  none,  then  get  a 
handyman  to  affix  a  couple  of  shelves  on 
either  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  one  on 
a  line*  with  the  mantelshelf,  the  other 
following  the  line  of  the  moulding  above 
the  hearth  itself,  thus  conveying  the 
impression  that  they  form  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fitment  as  designed 
originally  by  the  architect.  It  may  be 
that  the  length  from  mantelpiece  to  wall 
will  be  more  than  is  required  by  the 
school-girl’s  library.  If  so,  then  the 
shelves  may  be  utilised  for  photographs 
and  ornaments. 

I  might  dissertate  at  length  on  suitable 
pictures  for  the  school-girl’s  wall,  and, 
indeed,  one  could  evolve  a  beautiful 
room  on  selective  lines,  but  would  it 
suit  the  school-girl  ?  The  wisest  plan  in 
such  a  case  is  surely  to  let  the  girl’s  own 
taste  have  play,  exercising  a  censorship 
only  over  such  expression  of  it  as  may 
be  meretricious  or  vulgar.  Almost  as 
important  as  appreciation  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  in  art  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  bare  spaces,  and  if  you  , 
encourage  your  daughter  to  display  but 
a  couple  of  pictures  or  so  at  a  time,  and 
these  well  selected,  you  will  have  gone 
far  towards  sowing  within  her  mind  an 
important  resthetic  principle. 
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it  suitable  for  many  different  types  of 
shoes,  and  it  is  used  for  fancy  styles  of 
light-weight  footgear  equally  with  glace 
kid.  There  is  a  new  kind  of  calf  leather 
possessing  the  wearing  qualities  of  calf 
and  the  softness  of  kid,  and  embossed 
calf  in  multi-coloured  designs,  oriental 
colourings  suitable  for  evening,  and  the 
quieter  shades  for  day  wear. 

Shoes  of  lizard  skin,  snake  skin,  and 
crocodile  have  distinctive  charac  - 
teristics  which  appeal  to  some,  and 
this  year’s  designs  are  specially  attrac¬ 
tive,  particularly  some  bar  shoes  of 
Indian  lizard  in  rich  brown  shades.  For 
evening  silver  tinsel  and  coloured 
brocades  are  still  fashionable,  and  there 
is  a  new  material  called  oyster  patent, 
which  has  an  iridescent  surface,  very 
pretty  in  its  changing  tints. 

Sports  Shoes  are  Highly 
Specialised. 

Footwear  for  sports  follows  very  much 
the  lines  of  last  year’s  designs.  Brogues 
and  stout  bar  shoes  for  golf  have  both 


leather  and  crepe  rubber  soles,  a  new 
brown  variety  of  crepe  being  useful  on 
brown  shoes,  as  it  makes  the  soles  less 
conspicuous.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
makes  of  shoes  in  which  the  crepe  sole 
is  inserted  in  a  sort  of  border  of  leather, 
so  that  when  worn  they  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all-leather  shoes. 

For  tennis  lace  shoes  in  canvas  or 
buckskin  are  the  most  satisfactory,  as 
they  give  more  support  than  bar  shoes, 
although  these  will  also  be  worn. 
Coloured  crepe  rubber  soles  are  a  pretty 
novelty.  White  walking  shoes  will  be 
as  popular  as  ever  if  the  weather  is 
kinder  than  during  last  summer.  A 
number  of  the  newest  designs  are 
trimmed  with  strappings  or  saddles 
(wide-shaped  bands  over  the  instep)  of 
brown  calf.  In  design  they  are  similar 
to  the  styles  in  leather  footwear.  A 
fancy  shoe  designed  for  wear  with 
coloured  summery  frocks  is  made  of 
cretonne  or  chintz  in  bright  colours. 
Though,  no  doubt,  many  will  prefer  the 
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plainer  white  shoe,  this  gaily-patterned 
design  should  look  quite  pretty  with  a 
suitable  frock. 

Children’s  shoes  do  not  change  much 
in  style  from  year  to  year.  The  majority 
are  now  made  on  natural  form  lasts, 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  growing 
foot  to  expand  without  fear  of  injury. 
One  or  two  manufacturers  take  special 
precautions  in  the  construction  of  their 
designs  to  give  support  to  the  arch  of 
the  foot. 

A  shoe  which  has  recently  been  put 
on  the  market  will  appeal  to  mothers 
who  must  perforce  study  economy.  This 
is  really  two  shoes  in  one,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  removable  inner  sole,  the 
equivalent  of  one  size,  which  is  taken 
out  when  the  child’s  foot  has  grown 
and  it  needs  the  next  size  shoe.  Most 
of  the  children’s  shoes  are  either  lace 
shoes  or  simple  bar  patterns,  but,  during 
the  summer  months,  a  large  number  of 
sandals  will  be  worn,  many  having  crepe 
rubber  soles. 
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These  are  delightful  subjects,  and 
one  could  easilyfi.il  a  garden  with 
them,  there  are  so  many  vari¬ 
eties.  To  begin  with  the  berberis 
(barberry),  which  all  flower  and  fruit 
and  want  nothing  but  ordinary  garden 
soil,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf  mould  and 
sand  added  for  the  choicer  species.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  select  when  all  are 
good,  but  B.  Darwinii,  with  glossy 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  B.  steno- 
phylla,  whose  long  drooping  branches 
are  covered  with  canary  blooms,  both 
evergreen,  B.  Prattii,  berries  coral  scar¬ 
let,  B.  Thunbergii,  beautiful  in  spmng 
and  autumn,  and  B.  Wilsoncs,  a  dwarf 
hardy  shrub  with  long  spines  and  coral 
berries,  suitable  for  banks  or  rockeries, 
cannot  fail  to  please.  Small  plants 
should  be  selected  in  the  first  instance, 
as  they  transplant  much  better  than 
arge  specimens. 

Buddleias,  Beloved  of 
the  Butterflies. 

If  you  can  give  them  room,  grow 
one  or  two  buddleias,  with  their  lovely 
lavender  and  violet  spikes  of  perfumed 
flowers  which  attract  the  gorgeous 


Tortoiseshell,  Peacock,  Red  Admiral, 
Silver-washed  Fritillary,  and  many 
butterflies  one  would  never  expect  to 
see  in  London. 

These  grow  into  large  bushes,  but  can 
be  cut  back  to  any  size  in  March,  when 
they  are  hard  pruned  to  ensure  large 
blooms.  After  flowering  in  the  autumn 
they  should  be  pruned  slightly. 

The  escallonias  give  varieties  suitable 
to  many  purposes,  and  E.  Edinensis, 
evergreen,  with  rosy  flowers  and  twiggy 
growth  of  small  glossy  leaves,  will  grow 
against  a  wall  or  spread  over  a  border  ; 
while  E.  Phili'ppiana,  July  flowering,  is 
a  really  excellent  wall  plant  with  small 
white  flowers.  In  cold  districts  the 
escallonias  should  all  be  grown  on  walls. 

Mountain  sweet  evergreen  Ceanothus 
Veitchianus,  with  its  bunches  of  little 
bright  blue  flowers,  isoneof  myfavourites. 
I  put  in  quite  a  small  plant  three  seasons 
ago  against  a  south  wall ;  it  is  now  a 
large  bush,  and  flowered  profusely  this 
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summer.  The  russia-leather-like 
scent  which  the  leaves  give  off 
adds  to  its  desirability.  When 
planting  add  a  little  peat  to  the 
soil,  and  prune  as  little  as  possible, 
but,  if  necessary,  do  so  in  April,  or  a 
little  earlier. 

Brooms  are  the  Gayest 
of  the  Gay. 

The  brooms  can  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  give  a  show,  and  Cytisus  albus 
(white  Portugal)  and  the  common  yellow 
Scoparius,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
beautiful  and  most  useful,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  from  which  to  make  a 
selection. 

The  bladder  senna  ( Colutea  arborescens) 
is  a  splendid  town  shrub  for  poor  dry 
soil,  with  its  yellow  pea-like  flowers  which 
turn  into  hanging  pale  green  seed 
bladders.  There  are  other  varieties, 
one,  C.  crucata,  a  pretty  shrub  having 
scarlet  flowers.  The  foliage  is  light  and 
graceful. 

Kerria  japonica,  fl.  pleno,  with  its 
orange  yellow  clusters  of  flowers,  is 
handsome  and  hardy,  and  suitable  for  a 


Flowering  Shrubs 

fence.  Any  soil  suits  it,  and  cuttings 
quickly  root.  After  flowering,  thin  out 
the  old  flowering  shoots. 

A  Good  Old-fashioned 
Flower. 

Then  there  are  the  guelder  roses 
( V iburnum) .  I  wonder  how  many  people 
grow  Viburnum  Carlesii  in  London  ? 
The  perfume  from  the  rosy  white 
blossom  is  exquisite,  and  this  spring  it 
promised  to  flower  well  had  the  weather 
not  been  so  unkind.  Perfectly  hardy,  it 
recovers  from  the  effects  of  frost  quickly, 
and  starts  making  a  fresh  attempt  to 
bloom.  Our  climate  does  not  give  it 
much  encouragement,  but  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  dwarf  shrub  anyway,  and  planted 
in  different  aspects  has  a  longer  period 
of  flowering.  Our  own  native  shrub, 
V.  opulus,  June  flowering,  is  very 
ornamental,  with  large  flower  heads 
followed  by  .coloured  berries,  and  V. 
opulus  sterile,  the  popular  guelder  rose, 
used  to  be  seen  in  every  garden,  with 
its  large  balls  of  white  flowers  covering 
the  entire  bush.  V.  plicatum,  another 
variety  of  strong  growth,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  is  sometimes  called  the  Japanese 
guelder  rose. 

Pyrus  must  also  rank  high  for  hardi¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  and  in  Floribunda, 
with  its  rosy  flowers  and  round  fruits, 
we  have  both.  P.  japonica  could  be 
selected  with  confidence.  The  fruit  is 
not  edible. 

The  weigelas  are  most  useful  and  hardy, 
and  with  their  tubular  flowers  of  rose, 
white,  yellow,  or  red,  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  a  garden.  They  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  although  they  like  rich  loam, 
and  when  well  established  a  dressing  of 
old  rotted  manure.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  liberal  waterings.  In  pruning,  only 
thin  out  old  flowering  wood.  If  grown 
as  standards  the  effect  is  charming. 

The  Lovely  Flowering 
Cherries. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flowering 
cherries  ( Cerasces  hizakusa  and  japonica, 
fl.  pleno ),  varying  shades  of  pink,  being 
two  vigorous  growers  amongest  several. 


Town  Gardens 

In  the  prunus  family,  the  sloe,  P.  spinosa, 
white,  or  the  double  variety,  fl.  pleno,  is 
most  attractive. 

Magnolias  are  amongst  the  hardiest 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  lovely  white 
stellata,  flowering  in  April,  and  Lennei, 
rosy  purple  hybrid  (which  was  covered 
with  large  blooms  this  year  in  my 
garden  in  May),  are  two  that  do  not 
grow  overpoweringly  big.  One  has  to 
think  of  this  when  selecting.  Do  not 
let  manure  touch  the  roots  when  plant¬ 
ing,  and  use  leaf  mould  and  peat.  They 
like  the  soil  well  drained. 

Olearea  Haastii  is  a  good  shrub  for 
a  warm  dry  position,  flowering  in 
August.  It  has  white  daisy-like  flowers, 
which  star  the  whole  bush.  There 
are  several  desirable  species,  one  musk 
scented. 

The  rock  roses  ( Cistus )  like  a  dry  sandy 
soil,  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  a  warm 
position.  I  have  kept  them  in  the  open 
for  some  years,  but  it  is  advisable  in 
severe  weather  to  give  them  protection. 
They  make  compact  bushes,  and  can  be 
relied  on  to  bloom  abundantly. 

If  light  feathery  foliage  is  required 
grow  Tamarise  hispida  aestivalis.  It  has 
plumes  of  pink  flowers,  and  seems  to 
flourish  in  sandy  soil. 

I  must  not  forget  philadelphus  (the 
mock  orange-syringa)  with  its  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Looking  so  fragile,  it 
is  a  perfect  town  shrub,  as  hardy  as 
lilac  ;  many  people  fail  with  them 
because  they  will  not  prune  them 
properly.  All  old  flowering  shoots  must 
be  cut  out,  or  cut  back  to  strong  young- 
shoots,  after  the  flowers  are  over.  There 
are  many  desirable  sorts  from  which  to 
choose. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  that  lovely  climbing 
shrub,  which  when  established  will  cover 
a  house,  is  rather  slow  growing  when 
young,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful,  and  it  seems  to  grow  quickly 
after  a  certain  stage.  It  likes  a  rich 
sandy  loam  and  plenty  of  water.  It 
grows  vigorously  here,  has  covered  wall, 
archway,  etc.,  and  climbed  to  the  top 


of  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  it  flowers. 
The  white  jasmine  ( officinale ),  and  the 
yellow  winter  variety,  nudiflovum,  grow 
on  the  same  wall,  and  the  scent  from  the 
former  on  summer  evenings  is  so  delicious 
that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  more 
generally  grown.  Clematis,  too,  twines 
along  the  top  of  the  fence — the  wine- 
coloured  variety,  Ville  de  Lyon.  This  is 
a  lovely  thing,  very  floriferous,  late 
flowering,  and  hardy.  Madame  le 
Coutre  is  a  splendid  white. 

Grow  chimonanthus  (winter  sweet) 
if  only  for  its  perfume,  for  it  flowers  in 
December,  and  so  is  doubly  precious. 
There  is  only  one  species,  Fragrans,  with 
yellow  and  red  flowers,  and  it  should  be 
planted  against  a  wall  in  rich  sandy 
'peat  soil.  Young  wood  is  encouraged  by 
pruning.  One  or  two  blooms  will  scent 
a  room. 

Ribes,  the  flowering  currant,  and  the 
snowberry  tree,  are  well  known  ;  also 
the  hardy  veronicas,  whose  violet 
flowers  have  such  elusive  sweetness. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning 
lavender,  rosemary,  southernwood,  and 
sweet  brier.  One  would  think  these 
perfumed  old-world  favourites  would 
find  a  place  in  every  garden,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  exception  to  see  them  in 
town.  Lavender  is  so  beautiful  in  or 
out  of  flower,  with  its  grey  foliage,  and 
could  be  planted  among  berberis,  as, 
like  rosemary,  it  only  wants  ordinary 
soil.  And  the  latter,  with  its  blue 
flowers  among  dark  green  odorous  leaves. 
Is  not  the  scent  desirable  ?  While 
southernwood,  or  old  man,  aromatic 
and  hardy,  only  wants  copious  watering 
to  flourish  exceedingly. 

These  are  all  dwarfs,  so  could  be 
planted  in  front  of  taller  shrubs. 

Eglantine,  or  sweet  brier,  with  yellow 
or  pink  single  flowers,  is  last  but  not 
least.  After  a  summer  shower  how 
gratefully  it  sheds  its  perfume,  and  it 
can  be  used  in  small  gardens  as  a  hedge, 
to  divide  the  useful  part  from  the 
ornamental,  thus  serving  a  double 
purpose  itself. 
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"  What  wilt  thou  ?  ”  "  Lord,  that  I  may  receive 
my  sight.” 

Sight,  Lord  !  that,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  above, 

I  Thee  may  see,  in  all  Thy  wondrous  love, 

And,  getting  some  idea  of  what  I  owe, 

My  own  poor  love  to  Thee  may  deeper  grow. 

Sight,  Lord  !  that,  when  1  turn  my  eyes  within, 

I  shall  see  just  how  Thou  dost  look  on  sin. 

And  seeing,  hate,  and  hating,  may  implore 
Thine  aid,  that  1  commit  those  sins  no  more. 


Sight,  Lord  !  that  when  I  turn  my  eyes  around 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  doth  so  much  abound, 

I  may  see  work  that  I  can  do  for  Thee, 

And,  in  the  doing,  let  me  faithful  be. 


Sight,  Lord  ! 

that 

I  may 

forward  turn 

my 

eyes 
To  that 

day 

when 

Thou 

shalt  present 

the 

prize 
To  those 

who 

in  the 

race  of 

life  have  won. 

Grant  then  that  I  may  hear  Thy  sweet  ‘‘  Well 
done  !  ”  • 
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For  Curtain 
Comfort. 

Until  quite  recently  the  comfort  of 
boasting  one  of  those  curtain  railways 
fitted  with  a  number  of  sliding  holders, 
also  with  curtain  rings  whereby  the 
hangings  are  gently  coaxed  into  position 
at  a  touch,  was  reserved  for  those 
able  to  afford  what  worked  out  a 
very  considerable  outlay.  To-day  a 
new  form  of  "  flexible  curtain  glide  ” 
has  been  evolved  at  a  cost  of  no 
more  than  is.  a  foot  in  the  case  of 
the  lighter  curtain  hangings  such  as 
casements  and  cretonnes,  and  at  2 s. 
for  the  heavier  types  of  curtains  such 
as  we  use  in  the  chillier  weather.  The 
glide  is  fashioned  of  heavy  brass,  and 
is  of  so  flexible  a  make  that  it  can 
be  readily  bent  to  the  shape  of  a  bay 
window,  in  which  connection  it  works 
as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  a  straight 
window-frame.  A  fitment  of  this  sort 
represents  no  greater  outlay  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  rods  with  their  rings 
and  their  brackets. 

Last  Words  in 
Curtain  Rings. 

At  the  same  shop  wherein  I  made 
discovery  of  the  "  glide  ”  I  met  with  all 
manner  of  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
hooks  and  rings  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  "  RufHette  ”  heading-tapes, 
which  every  house-mistress  who  cares 
for  the  economising  of  domestic  labour 
now  employs  in  regard  to  her  hangings. 
Four  types  of  these  are  now  available 
for  fitting  into  these  tapes,  whose  function 
it  is  to  rule  out  the  necessity  for  stitch¬ 
ing  when  the  curtains  visit  the  wash- 
tub.  Clasp  rings  to  go  with  small  case¬ 
ment  rods,  and  hook-rings  to  take  the 
heavier  hangings  are,  like  the  turnover 
and  insertion  hooks  that  are  intended  to 
fit  themselves  into  the  loop  of  a  curtain¬ 
ring,  priced  from  3 d. 
to  4 d.  a  dozen.  A 
simple  contrivance 
enables  each  to  fit 
into  the  tape  without 
the  aid  of  a  needle 
and  thread  and  with¬ 
out  fear  of  loosening. 

A  Window 
Decoration. 

And  while  on  the 
subject  of  windows 
and  window  embel¬ 
lishment,  you  may 
like  to  hear  of  some 
“  Roundle  s,”  or 
leaded  reproductions 
of  Early  English 
stained  glass,  to  hang 
from  the  window 
quartering  so  that  the 


light  from  beyond  lights  up  the  colouring 
into  a  mellow  glow.  Formerly  such 
decorations  for  the  window  were  very 
highly  priced,  but  now  arrives  the  time 
when  a  most  excellent  Roundle  is  to 
be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  12s.  Quite  a 
charming  effect  from  outside  is  to  be 
achieved  by  acquiring  a  set  of  Roundles 
and  displaying  one  at  the  window  of 
each  room.  A  set  of  six  is  priced  at 
£3  3s- 

An  Earthenware 
Egg-beater. 

My  experience  of  egg-beaters  is  usually 
saddened  by  the  discovery  that  as  much 
precious  egg  or  cream  clings  to  its  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  as  liberates  itself 
for  my  culinary  purposes.  That  is  why 
I  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  an 
earthenware  beater  with  a  handle  that 
operates  inside  a  cylinder  to  force  what¬ 
ever  may  be  entrusted  to  it  through 
small  holes  in  the  plunger.  This  method 
has  the  effect  of  aerating  the  eggs,  that  is 
to  say,  of  impregnating  them  with  air 
in  such  a  fashion  that  they  increase  in 
volume  and  become  beautifully  smooth 
and  creamy  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  minute  air-bubbles.  Thus  a  cylinder 
that  may  be  half-filled  with  eggs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  is  practically 
filled  to  the  brim  by  the  end  of  it.  The 
beater  is  equally  effort-reducing  when 
applied  to  custards  and  batters,  creams 
and  blancmanges.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  of  which  the  smallest,  the  half¬ 
pint  size,  costs  2 s. 

A  Useful 
Sprinkler. 

Another  device,  which  is  useful  in  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  garden,  is  the 
Ideal  Sprinkler  of  aluminium,  made  with 
sides  so  shaped  that  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  practically  any  size  of 
bottle.  To  damp  down  one’s  ironing 


one  has  only  to  half -fill  a  bottle  with 
water,  insert  the  sprinkler,  and,  with  a 
few  rapid  movements,  find  the  linen 
damped  to  exactly  the  requisite  degree. 
For  watering  seeds  the  contrivance, 
which  is  priced  at  6 d.,  proves  equally 
valuable. 

An  Adjustable 
Pudding-cloth. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  pudding-cloth  which 
will  adjust  itself  to  your  largest  pudding- 
basin  equally  with  your  smallest,  then 
let  me  introduce  you  to  one  which  will 
not  alone  achieve  this  feat,  but  also  save 
you  into  the  bargain  all  the  bother 
attendant  upon  the  tying  and  untying  of 
a  string  and  the  fishing  out  of  boiling 
water  of  a  heavy  object  that  provides 
nothing  to  grip  it  by.  The  reformed 
basin-cover,  which  modestly  prices  itself 
at  5 \d.,  is  slotted  in  circular  fashion  with 
holes,  through  which  passes  a  tape,  while 
at  the  top  are  provided  at  right-angles  a 
couple  of  wide  webbings  that  allow  of 
ready  lifting  by  means  of  a  skewer  or  a 
hook.  The  aforesaid  tape  is  pulled  tight 
or  left  loose,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  basin  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  there  are  no  more  scalded  fingers, 
no  more  distracted  search  for  string, 
.when  this  easily  laundered  cover  is  in 
use. 

A  Water-hea  er  for 
the  Cottage. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  love  in  a  cottage  so  often 
comes  to  an  untimely  end  is  because  of 
the  difficulties  usually  attendant  on  the 
adequate  provision  of  that  essential 
necessity — hot  water.  Especially  for 
the  cottage  dweller  and  the  bungalow 
owner  is  a  super  water-heater,  yclept 
the  Valor,  which  will  heat  a  large 
quantity  of  water  quickly  without  any 
more  facilities  than 
are  to  be  found  in 
such  surroundings  as 
a  rule.  By  exposing 
to  its  own  gas-ring,  or 
to  the  oil-stove  over 
which  it  is  placed,  a 
very  large  heating 
surface,  and  by  de¬ 
veloping  within  itself 
a  peculiarly  efficient 
swirling  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  a 
four-gallon  bath  at 
no0  F.  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  some  twelve 
minutes  by  gas,  or  in 
nineteen  by  oil.  By 
the  latter  means  a 
caravan  or  a  house¬ 
boat,  a  tent,  or,  in 
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fact,  any  gasless  abode,,  can  be  given 
the  luxury  of  plenty  of  hot  water  at 
short  notice.  The  cost  of  a  heater  is 
£3  ios. 

Also  for  the 
Cottage. 

And  if  the  said  cottage  or  bungalow, 
when  you  visit  it  this  spring  prior  to 
making  your  arrangements  to  occupy 
it,  appear  to  you,  so  far  as  its  walls  are 
concerned,  to  have  aged  during  its  winter 
sleep,  then  let  me  tell  you  of  a  coating 
for  walls  and  ceilings  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  obtainable  in  a  great 
number  of  tints,  performs  not  only  a 
decorative  part,  but  also  a  protective 
one.  Sold  in  a  powder  which  needs  only 
to  be  mixed  with  cold  water  to  form  a 
mixture  which  is  readily  applied  with  a 
brush,  Alabastine  forms  a  durable  coat¬ 
ing  that  tends  to  harden  with  time,  so 
that  a  wall  which  is  inclined  to  grow 
flaky  and  crumbly  on  the  surface  loses 
this  undesirable  characteristic.  If  the 
wall  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
imperfect,  then  the  existing  holes  and 
cracks  should  be  stopped  with  the 
mixture,  compounded  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  putty,  and  the  creamier  com¬ 
pound  should  be  applied  after  this  has 
satisfactorily  performed  its  function. 
Walls  of  cement  and  of  brick  can  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
of  plaster,  and,  furthermore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  removing  the  original  coat¬ 
ings  before  the  new  is  applied.  This  is 
a  British  product,  employing  British 
labour. 

A  Safe  Fuel. 

Still  with  the  cottage  enthusiast  in  my 
mind,  I  must  write  of  a  new  solid  safety 
fuel  which,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  the  dangerous  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  whenever  possible.  Wherever 
a  stove  is  employed  that  works  by 
paraffin  gas,  set  in  action  by  means  of 
methylated,  or  by  petrol  similarly  aided, 
this  new  Meta  Bar  does  the  job  more 
safely  and  just  as  efficiently,  and  I  would 
counsel  its  use  equally  where  a  milk- 
heater  is  used  in  a  nursery  or  sick-room, 
or  any  collapsible  appliance  is  used  in 
connection  with  curling-ironsi  or  kettles. 
It  is  put  up  in  cylinders  or  bars  that 
are  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  and  which 
burn  without  smoke  or  noise  for  some¬ 
thing  under  an  hour,  if  required.  For 
a  picnic  or  for  travel  this  solid  fuel  pre¬ 
sents  obvious  advantages.  A  packet 
containing  twenty  bars  is  priced  at  is. 

A  Liquid  Stone. 

Have  you  built  on  to  your  cottage  a 
bicycle  shed  or  a  motor  garage  that 
suffers  from  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron, 
or  have  you  in  your  domain  any  other 
structure  whose  surface  annoys  your 
eye  ?  If  so,  I  would  fain  bring  to  your 
notice  a  certain  Caen  Stone  Paint,  which 
is  in  liquid  form  when  used,  but  which 
on  exposure  will  harden  to  a  surface 


which  is  indistinguishable  from  real 
stone,  no  matter  even  if  the  substance 
to  which  it  is  applied  be  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  softness  of  chalk.  The 
method  employed  consists  of  an  initial 
coating  of  Caen  Priming,  followed  after 
a  short  time  with  one  of  the  paint,  which, 
since  it  contains  no  perishable  matter, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  be  lasting  in  its 
effects.  It  is  especially  useful  when 
some  expanse  of  unlovely  concrete, 
asbestos  sheeting,  or  shabby  stucco  calls 
for  transformation.  The  price  of  the 
paint,  which  is  very  easily  applied,  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the 
materials  and  labour  required  by  the 
constantly  recurring  costs  of  less  endur¬ 
ing  media. 

A  Master-mender. 

“  All  my  pocket-money  vanishes  in 
paying  bills  for  mending  pipes  and 
soldering  kitchen  utensils,  in  stopping 
leaks  and  repairing  tanks,”  is  the  wail 
that  often  reaches  me  from  women  who 
know  no  other  way  of  coping  with  such 
catastrophes  than  to  call  in  some  pro¬ 
fessional,  whose  charges  they  are  totally 
unable  to  question  with  understanding. 
To  such  I  would  tell  of  the  virtues  of 
one,  Masder,  a  fireproof  insulating 
medium  which  does  wonders  with 
defective  metal-work,  and  is  calculated 
to  withstand  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold,  so  that  it  can  equally  well  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  outdoor  work 
and  with  the  cooking  untensil  that  will 
have  to  sit  over  a  flame.  A  is.  tin  should 
see  a  lot  of  odd  jobs  successfully  carried 
out. 

Another  Bill 
Saved. 

Another  continually  recurring  trouble 
that  is  inimical  to  the  hoarding  of  spare 
cash  is,  as  every  housewife  will  agree, 
the  electric  front-door  bell,  which  seems 
to  take  a  special  delight  in  putting 
itself  out  of  action  at  crucial  moments. 
An  economical  substitute  for  this  most 
extravagant  luxury  is  a  bell  of  the 
Ringsure  type,  which  gives  a  resound¬ 
ing  peal  at  the  turn  of  a  knob.  It  can 
be  affixed  to  the  front  door  by  the 
simplest  of  means,  and  its  cost  is  4s., 
after  which  one  can  look  forward  to  a 
budget  uncomplicated,  so  far  as  this 
matter  is  concerned,  by  electrician’s 
costs  for  battery  recharges  and  such¬ 
like  expenses. 

A  Portable 
Firegrate. 

Here  is  another  device  for  increasing 
comfort  and  reducing  expenses.  This 
time  it  takes  the  form  of  a  portable 
fire-grate  that  can  be  carried  from 
room  to  room  as  required.  Thus,  on 
going  to  bed  one  can  enjoy  a  fire  in 
one’s  bed-room  at  no  extra  outlay,  or 
make  use  of  a  fire  in  the  dining-room 
in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  afternoon  without 
the  necessity  of  a  second  laying.  The 
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grate,  which  costs  no  more  than  10s.,  is 
equipped  with  a  couple  of  strong  handles 
and  a  perforated  base,  together  with  a 
pierced  front  which,  allied  to  a  shape 
specially  designed,  prevents  any  risk  of 
accident  when  the  whole  is  removed.  It 
is  known  as  the  Firefly. 

Have  you  a  Narrow 
Hall? 

If  so,  you  may  like  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  new  form  of  umbrella- 
stand  which  has  been  specially  devised 
to  take  up  the  minimum  of  room  in  it. 
Hitherto  umbrella  stands  have  tended 
to  be  space-absorbing  things  that  did 
not  even  justify  their  existence  by  their 
beauty  of  appearance.  But  the  Artesque 
is  quite  a  pleasant  object  to  look  upon, 
besides  being  a  most  efficient  one.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  series  of  specially  designed 
hooks,  fixed  to  a  back,  which  brings  the 
entire  stand  no  farther  from  the  wall 
than  6  ins.  These  hooks  keep  the  sticks 
and  umbrellas  upright,  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  anyone  will  readily  admit 
who  has  suffered  the  pangs  of  finding  a 
cherished  one  pierced  cruelly  by  the 
ferrule  of  someone  else’s.  The  stand 
costs  £2  10s, 

A  Hand-woven 
Chair  Seat. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  women’s 
handicraft  I  came  across  some  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  chair  seats  woven  by 
hand  in  a  variety  of  good  colours  and 
pleasing  designs.  These,  unlike  the 
usual  manner  of  hand-work,  were  reason¬ 
ably  priced,  for  7 s.  6 d.  will  buy  a  nicely 
shaped  cover,  fitted  with  tapes  to  tie 
at  the  corners.  Many  of  us  delight  in 
the  possession  of  antique  chairs  with 
wooden  seats,  which,  though  good  to 
look  upon,  yet  have  the  dire  effect 
of  rendering  skirts  shiny  and  comfort 
questionable.  In  such  an  event  a  set 
of  these  artistic  covers  becomes  almost 
a  duty. 

Stands  for  your 
China. 

For  those  who  have  lovely  old  china 
which  is  kept  stored  away  in  cupboards 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  displaying  it  both  safely  and  effec¬ 
tively,  the  new  wooden  stands  that  are 
made  in  various  forms  to  accommodate 
different  forms  of  porcelain,  come  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  woman.  Hitherto 
such  stands  have  had  to  be  made  to 
order  and  at  a  high  cost,  but  these  are 
priced  at  anything  from  is.  6 d.  to  3s., 
and  are  so  strong  in  construction  as  to 
defy  even  the  most  heavy-handed  of 
helps.  Stands  that  clasp  the  rim  of  a 
bowl  and  keep  it  upright  so  that  one  can 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  its  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  stands  that  hold  a  plate  vertically 
or  that  provide  a  platfoim  for  some  fire 
old  vase,  stands  that  offer  a  resting-place 
for  a  cup  and  a  recess  for  its  saucer,  all 
these  are  now  to  hand  to  enable  us  to 
show  off  our  possessions  effectively. 


No.  1 
(on  the 
left) 
shows 
the 
effect 
of  a 
Two- 
Sided 
Border. 


No.  2 
(on  the 
right) 
has  a 
Discon¬ 
nected 
Border. 


Would  you  believe  there  was  anything 
easier  than  cross-stitch  ?  Well,  I’ve 
found  it,  and  revelled  in  it,  because  when 
one’s  eyes  are  not  good  enough  for 
very  fine  work,  it  is  not  always  simple 
to  discover  an  embroidery  within  one's 
limitations,  and  yet  with  scope  for 
individuality. 

But  damask  darning  is  delightfully 
easy,  and  infinitely  varied.  It  adapts 
itself  to  anything  needing  a  formal 
border — table  linen,  towel  ends,  tunic 
hems,  scarf  embroideries  (since  it  is 
equally  neat  on  both  sides),  and  so  on. 

Here  it  is  in  its  simplest  form,  and 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  how  easily 
the  idea  can  be  carried  out  on  a  more 
ambitious  scale. 


It  can  be  worked  on  a  coarse  or  a  fine 
material.  On  the  former  it  is  much 
easier  to  count  the  threads,  of  course. 

With  Two  Lines 
of  Border. 

Let  us  take  No.  i  to  begin  with,  which 
has  only  two  lines  of  border.  Begin  far 
enough  from  the  outside  edge  of  your 
square  to  allow  for  your  fringe  and  its 
hem-stitched  edge. 

Begin  in  the  top  right-hand  corner, 
4  threads  to  the  left  of  where  your  fringe 
begins  at  the  side,  and  2  threads  below 
the  top  edge.  Darn  all  along  one  line 
at  a  time.;  in  this  border  there  are 
24  lines,  worked  as  follows — 

1  st  Line. — Over  6  threads  and  under 
3  all  the  way  along,  ending  with  6  over. 


2nd  and  3 rd  Lines. — Repeat  1st  line. 

4 th,  5th  and  6th  Lines. — Over  3  threads 
and  under  6  all  the  way  along,  beginning 
6  threads  to  the  left  of  the  first  three 
lines,  so  that  the  "  overs  ”  come  exactly 
beneath  the  “  unders  ”  of  the  previous 
lines. 

7 th,  8th  and  9 th  Lines. — Begin  3  threads 
to  the  right  of  6th  line,  and  darn  over 
9  threads  under  9  threads  all  across. 

10  th,  nth  and  12  th  Lines. — Begin 
exactly  under  3rd  line,  and  darn  over  3, 
under  9,  over  3,  under  3,  and  repeat. 

13  th,  14  th  and  \$th  Lines. — Begin 
under  12th  line,  and  darn  over  6,  under 
three,  over  6,  under  3,  and  repeat. 

16 th,  17th  and  18th  Lines.- — Repeat 
9th  line. 


No.  3 
(on  the 
left) 
has  an 
Eigh¬ 
teen- 
Line 
Border. 


In 

No.  4 
(on  the 
right) 
the 

Border 

is 

worked 

in 

French 

Lace- 

Stitch. 
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19 th,  20th  and  21st  Lines. — Repeat 
6th  line. 

22nd,  23 rd  and  24 th  Lines.— Repeat 
1st  line. 

Work  this  border  on  two 
sides  of  the  d’oily,  or,  if  you 
like,  on  all  four  sides. 

If  you  are  working  on  a  finer 
material  (the  original  is  on 
coarse  linen),  you  must  allow 
more  threads  to  a  "  square.” 

That  is,  for  instance,  you  can 
begin  with  6  lines  just  the 
same  instead  of  3,  and  take  6 
as  your  “  unit.”  Then  you 
would  begin  over  12,  under  6, 
and  so  on,  increasing  every¬ 
where  in  proportion.  Or  you 
can  make  4  threads  the  unit, 
and  work  the  first  4  lines  the  same, 
going  over  8  and  under  4,  and  so  on. 

A  Disconnected 
Border. 

In  No.  2  the  border  does  not  go  all 
round.  At  two  sides  there  are  three 
little  "  patterns,”  and  two  at  each  of 
the  other  sides.  Each  side  is  darned  a 
line  at  a  time,  as  before.  In  this  case 
the  "  unit  ”  is  2  threads,  and  there  are 
14  lines  to  the  border.  Beginning  at  the 
top  edge  (nearest  the  fringe)  darn  as 
follows — 

1st  two  Lines. — Over  8,  under  2,  over  2, 
under  2,  over  2,  under  2,  over  8,  under  6, 
and  repeat  twice,  the  second  time  ending 
with  the  “  over  8.” 

3 rd  and  4th  Lines.- — Begin  2  threads 
to  right  of  last  line,  and  darn  over  2, 
under  6,  over  4,  under  6,  over  4,  under  6, 
over  2,  under  2.  Repeat  twice,  but  end 
with  the  "  over  2.”  (A  glance  at  the 
design  will  show  what  I  mean.) 

5 th  and  6 th  Lines. — Begin  4  threads  to 
left  of  last  line.  Darn  over  4,  under  2, 
over  4,  under  2,  over  4,  under  2,  over  4. 
Then  under  10  threads,  and  repeat 
twice,  ending  the  second  time  on  the 
"  over  4.” 

7 th  and  8th  Lines. — Begin  2  threads  to 
right  of  6th  line.  Darn  over  4,  under  2, 
over  2,  under  2,  over  2,  under  2,  over  2, 
under  2,  over  2,  under  2,  over  4.  Go 
under  6  threads,  and  repeat  twice,  ending 
the  second  time  on  “  over  4.” 

9 th  and  10th  Lines. — Begin  2  threads 


to  right  of  8th  line.'  Go  over  4,  under  2, 
over  4,  under  2,  over  2,  under  2,  over  2, 
under  2,  over  4,  under  2,  over  4.  Go 


under  2;  and  repeat  twice,  ending  on 
"  over  4.” 

11  th  and  12 th  Lines. — Begin  under 
10th  line.  Go  over  2,  under  2,  over  4, 
under  6,  over  2,  under  6,  over  4,  under  2, 
over  2.  Go  under  2,  and  repeat  twice, 
ending  on  “  over  2.” 

13 th  and  14 th  Lines. — Begin  under 
12th  line.  Go  over  6,  under  4,  over  4, 
under  2,  over  4,  under  4,  over  6,  pass 
under  2,  and  repeat  twice,  ending  on 
"  over  6.” 

This  makes  the  three-pattern  border. 
For  the  shorter  sides,  instead  of  repeating 
twice  in  each  line,  repeat  once.  This,  of 
course,  makes  two  patterns. 

An  Eighteen-line 
Border. 

No.  3,  again,  is  worked  on  a  2-thread 
"  unit,”  with  an  18-line  border. 

1st  two  Lines. — Over  4  threads  and 
under  6  all  along,  ending  on  an  over  4. 

3 rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Lines. — Begin 
2  threads  to  right  of  last  line.  Darn 
over  2,  under  4,  over  2,  under  2,  and 
repeat,  ending  on  over  2. 

7 th  and  8th  Lines. — Begin  2  threads  to 
left  of  6th  line.  Darn  over  2,  under  4, 
over  2,  unde'  4,  over'  2,  under  6,  and 
repeat. 

9 th  and  10 th  Lines. — Over  4,  under  2, 
over  4,  under  4,  over  2,  under  4,  and 
repeat.  (This  line  begins  2  threads  to 
left  of  8th  line.) 

11  th  and  12 th  Lines. — Same  as  7th 
line. 


13 th,  14 th,  15th  and  i6thLines. — Same 
as  3rd  line. 

17 th  and  18 th  Lines. — Same  as  1st 
line. 

When  making  up  your  own 
designs  you  will  find  it  easiest 
to  work  them  out  on  squared 
paper  first,  each  square  repre¬ 
senting  a  unit  of  so  many 
threads. 

Fringing  the 
D'Oilies. 

Now  for  the  fringing  of  the 
d’oilies.  Of  course,  you  can 
finish  them  in  any  way  you 
like,  but  fringe  is  very  simple. 

Draw  a.  thread  along  each 
side,  as  far  from  the  edge  as 
your  fringe  is  to  be  wide. 
Draw  a  second  thread  4  threads  in  from 
the  first,  then  work  French  lace-stitch 
all  round. 

Bring  your  needle  through  on  the  top 
line,  at  the  right  end,  then  put  it  in  again 
4  threads  to  the  right,  along  the  drawn 
line  ;  bring  it  out  again  at  your  starting 
point.  (1)  Put  it  in  again  4  threads  to 
the  right,  but  this  time  take  your  needle 
across,  at  the  back,  to  immediately 
below  your  starting-point,  on  the  lower 
drawn  line  ;  (2)  take  a  stitch  4  threads 
to  the  right,  as  on  the  top  line,  twice, 
the  second  time  bringing  the  needle  out 
4  threads  to  the  left  of  your  starting- 
point,  on  the  upper  line  ;  (3)  Repeat  all 
the  way  along. 

When  you  have  stitched  all  round, 
draw  out  the  threads  of  the  fringe.  This 
makes  a  perfectly  firm  finish,  with  the 
light  effect  of  hem-stitching  without  its 
frailty  in  the  laundry.  You  can  do  this 
in  colour  to  match  the  darning,  or  to 
match  the  mat.  In  No.  3  the  lace- 
stitch  is  done  in  orange,  to  match  the 
darning.  In  No.  1  white  is  used,  to 
match  the  linen. 

This  same  stitch,  by  the  way,  can  be 
used  to  form  the  only  embroidery  for  a 
d’oily  or  runner,  as  in  No.  4.  Here, 
as  you  see,  an  inner  border  is  worked, 
as  well  as  the  stitching  round  the  fringe. 
This,  carried  out  in  blue,  green,  brown, 
or  orange  on  plain  linen,  makes  a  most 
effective  table  set,  and  is  very  quickly 
worked. 
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WORKING  FRENCH  I.ACE-STITCH. 

Stage  3.  Stage  2. 


Have  you  ever  met  people  who  seem  afraid  to  laugh  ? 
They  will  cry  with  you,  grieve  with  you,  sympathise 
with  you,  grumble  with  you,  but  laugh — why,  they’d 
as  soon  hit  you  as  laugh  with  you  ;  they  seem  to  think 
it  is  wrong. 

And  you  say  to  yourself,  "  Dear  souls  !  They  don’t 
understand  !  I’ll  go  out  and  tell  the  sparrows  and  the 
robins  and  the  flowers  about  it.  They’ll  laugh  with  me, 
right  away.” 

So  you  put  on  your  hat  and  you  and  the  garden  make 
merry  together.  The  pond  gives  a  glint  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Let’s  tell  the  water-lilies,”  and  the  water-lilies 
positively  shimmer  with  delight  and  amusement  while 


liter 

the  sun  and  the  water  whisper  our  story  of  laughter. 
The  forget-me-nots  and  the  rushes  giggle  a  little,  and 
the  breeze  says,  “  Behave  yourselves  !  ”  not  meaning  a 
word  of  it. 

As  for  the  thrush  on  the  old  tree-trunk,  he  looks  us 
up  and  down  and  then  sings  the  sweetest  laughter-song 
you  ever  heard.  The  sparrows  twitter  their  share,  and 
the  robin  joins  in  with  a  glad  little  trill  of,  "  Certainly, 
let’s  be  happy  !  ” 

Then  the  kind  not-understanding-ones  call  to  us 
from  the  window,  "  The  grass  is  damp  !  You’ll  get 
lumbago  !  ”  And  we  go  in  ;  but  we’ve  laughed  our  fill 
and  are  the  better  for  it  ! 


Something  to  cover  the  baby  !  A  cover 
to  throw  over  his  crib  ;  a  blanket  to 
wrap  him  in  ;  a  cover  to  tuck  round  him 
when  he  rides  in  his  carriage — he  has 
need  of  them  all. 

The  first  oi  the  trio  of  covers  is 
crocheted  in  afghan-stitch,  and  is  made 
in  strips  which  are  afterwards  joined, 
colour  alternating  with  white.  The 
other  two  covers  are  knitted,  the  first 
of  them  having  only  a  narrow  border, 
and  the  second  a  wide  border  enclosing 
a  plain  centre  on  which  four  very  charm¬ 
ing  wreaths  are  embroidered. 

Abbreviations  Used. 

K  =  knit  ;  p  =  purl  ;  ch  =  chain  ; 
d  c  =  double  crochet  ;  tr  =  treble  ; 
st  =  stitch  or  stitches. 

A  Crocheted 
Slumber  Rug. 

This  is  made  of  "  Ladyship  ”  Zephyr 
wool  ;  about  5  oz.  of  white  and  10  oz. 
of  coloured  wool  will  be  needed. 

The  Plain  White 
Strip. 

Ch  29  st  (5!  in.),  turn,  skip  1  st,  draw 


A  Knitted  Pram  cr  Cot  Cover. 


(29  loops),  over,  draw  through 

1  loop,  *  over,  draw  through 

2  loops,  repeat  from  *  until 
there  is  1  loop  left  on  hook. 


Repeat  2nd  row  until  there  are  141  rows  from  start  (36  m.).  To 
cast  off,  *  insert  hook  in  upright  st,  over,  draw  through  the 
upright  st  and  loop  on  hook,  repeat  from  *  until  all  st  are  cast 


off.  Make  a  second  stri 


Detail  of  the  Border. 


in  the  same  way. 

The  Fancy  Coloured 
Strip. 

Ch  29  st.  Make  4  rows  of  plain 
afghan-st  on  the  29  st. 

5 th  Row. — Draw  1  loop  through 
each  of  the  next  3  upright  st,  *  over, 
count  down  3  rows,  over,  draw  1 
loop  through  upright  st,  over,  draw 
through  2  loops,  over,  draw  1  loop 
through  same  upright  st  (over, 
draw  through  2  loops)  twice,  leav¬ 
ing  the  last  loop  drawn  through 
on  hook,  skip  1  upright  st,  draw 
1  loop  through  each  of  the  next 
4  upright  st. 

Repeat  from  *  having  29  loops 
on  hook,  over,  draw  through  1  loop, 
**  over,  draw  through  2  loops,  repeat 
from  **  until  there  is  1  loop  left 
on  hook.  Make  3  rows  of  plain 
afghan-st,  then  repeat  5th  row. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  there 
are  141  rows  (36  in.),  and  cast  off 
as  before.  Make  two  more  strips  in 
this  manner. 


A  Crocheted  Slumber  Rug. 


1  loop  through  each  of  the 
28  st,  having  29  loops  on 
hook,  over,  draw  through 

1  loop,  *  over,  draw  through 

2  loops,  repeat  from  *  until 
there  is  1  loop  left  on  hook. 

2nd  Row. — Draw  1  loop 
through  each  upright  st, 
leaving  each  loop  on  hook 


Enlarged  Section  of 
Border. 
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Cast  on  165  st  (27  in.  wide).  K  2  rows, 
p  1  row,  k  1  row.'  Repeat  these  4  rows 
twice  more.  K  2  rows,  p  1  row. 

isi  Row  of  Pattern. — K  10,  *  p  1 
(k  1,  p  1)  twice,  k  5,  repeat  from  *, 
ending  row  with  k  10. 

2nd  Row. — Knit. 

yd  Row. — Same  as  1st  row. 

4 th  Row. — P  10,  *  k  5,  p  5,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row  with  k  5,  p  10. 
Repeat  the  4  pattern  rows  83  times, 
making  84  repeats  of  the  pattern. 
The  cover  will  measure  32  in.  without 
the  border. 

Repeat  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  rows  of  pat¬ 
tern  once  more.  Then  (p  1  row,  k  3 
rows)  3  times,  and  p  1  row,  k  1  row  to 
finish.  Cast  off  on 
wrong  side  and  break 
wool. 

The  Shell 
EdginR. 

With  bone  hook 
fasten  wool  in  4th  st 
on  top  of  cover,  *  skip 
2  st,  4  tr  in  next  st, 
skip  2  st,  dc  in  next, 
repeat  from  *  across  ; 


Enlarged  Detail  of  the 
Border. 

skip  2  st,  8  tr  in  corner  st,  **  skip  1  st, 
dc  in  next,  skip  1  st,  4  tr  in  next  st,  repeat 
from  **  down  side,  skip  1  st,  8  tr  in 
corner  st,  skip  2  st,  d  c  in  next,  repeat 
from  *  round.  Join  with  a  slip  st  and 
break  wool. 

The  Silk  Trimming 
for  the  Shells. 

With  steel  hook  and  silk  ch  1,  d  c  in  tr, 
taking  up  back  of  st,  *  ch  4,  d  c  in  back 
loop  of  next  st,  repeat  from  *  round,  join 
with  a  slip  st,  ch  1,  break  off  silk  and 
fasten. 

A  Pram  Cover  or 
Wrapping  Blanket. 

For  this  adorable  cover  you  will  need 
twelve  i-oz.  balls  of  4-ply  “  Sheen-ella  ” 


wool  and  two  skeins  each  of  pink, 
blue,  and  green  “Falcon”  Linen  Em¬ 
broidery  Floss.  With  the  wool  use 
two  celluloid  needles  No.  8,  and  an 
fvory  or  bone  crochet-hook. 

Cast  on  137  st  (27  in.  wide). 

1st  Row. — K  4,  *  p  3,  k  4,  repeat  from 
*  to  end  of  row. 

2nd  Row. — K  5,  p  1,  *  k  6,  p  1,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row  with  k  5.  Repeat  1st 
and  2nd  rows  alternately  until  there 
are  48  rows  (5  in.  from  start). 

49 th  Row. — Same  as  1st  row. 

50 th  Row. — K  5,  p  1,  (k  6,  p  1)  twice, 
k  6,  p  85,  (k  6,  p  1)  3  times,  k  5. 

51  st  Row. — (K  4,  p  3)  3  times,  k  4,  p  2, 
k  83,  p  2,  (k  4,  p  3)  3  times,  k  4. 

52 nd  Row. — K  5,  p  1,  (k  6,  p  1)  twice, 
k  97,  p  1,  (k  6,  p  1)  twice,  k  5. 

Repeat  51st  and  52nd  rows  alternately 
until  there  are  135  ridges  (27  in.  from 
start)  for  a  cover  32  in.  long,  or  155 
ridges  (31  in.  from  start)  for  a  cover 
36  in.  long  when  finished. 

Repeat  51st  and  50th  rows.  Then 
repeat  1st  and  2nd  rows  alternately  until 
border  corresponds  to  border  at  opposite 
end  of  cover,  and  cast  off.  With  a  steel 
needle  pick  up  1  st  of  each  ridge 
along  each  side  and  each  st  of 
the  foundation  row,  and  cast  off 
on  three  sides  of  cover . 

The  Rambler  Rose 
Embroidery. 

The  wreaths  are  made  in  pairs, 
working  corresponding  rows  of  a 
pair  together  to  obviate  unneces¬ 
sary  counting. 

Start  with  centre  of  first  rose 
on  15th  ridge  at  21st  st,  using 
pink  silk.  Start  second  rose  on 
23rd  st  of  same  ridge,  using  blue. 
Start  rose  of  corresponding  wreath 
at  63rd  st  of  same  ridge,  using 
pink,  and  second  rose  at  65th  st, 
using  blue. 

Counting  from  same  edge  of 
cover  as  before,  continue  roses  as 
follows  :  On  17th  ridge,  at  17th 
st,  blue  ;  at  27th  st,  pink  ;  at 
59th  st,  blue  ;  at  69th  st,  pink. 

On  19th  ridge,  at  1 5th  st,  pink  ; 
at  29th  st,  blue ;  at  57th  st, 
pink  ;  at  71st  st,  blue. 

On  25th  ridge,  at  15th  st,  blue;  at 
29th  st,  pink  ;  at  57th  st,  blue  ;  at  71st 
st,  pink. 

On  27th  ridge,  at  17th  st,  pink  ;  at 
27th  st,  blue  ;  at  59th  st,  pink  ;  at  69th 
st,  blue. 

On  29th  ridge,  at  21st  st,  blue  ;  at 
23rd  st,  pink  ;  at  63rd  st,  blue  ;  at  65th 
st,  pink. 

Work  green  lazy-daisy  leaves  between 
the  roses  to  join  them  in  wreaths  as  pic¬ 
tured. 

Crochet  wool  edge  thus  :  Fasten 
wool  in  any  st  on  edge,  *  d  c  in  next 
st,  ch  4,  2  tr  in  top  of  d  c,  skip  3  st, 
and  repeat  from  *  round.  Join  with 
slip  st. 


Criss-Cross 

Joining. 

With  coloured  wool  ch  1 ,  take  up  strip 
to  be  joined,  insert  hook  in  st  at  side 
of  1st  row,  over,  draw  through  st  and 
loop  on  hook,  take  up  other  strip,  insert 
hook  in  st  at  side  of  1st  row,  over,  draw 
through  st  and  loop  on  hook,  *  insert 
hook  in  next  st  on  other  strip,  over, 
draw  through  st  and  loop  on  hook. 
Repeat  from  *  until  joined,  ch  1,  break 
off  wool. 

The  Shell 
Edging. 

With  coloured  wool  work  a  d  c  in  any 
st  to  start,  *  skip  3  st,  in  next  st  work 
(tr,  ch  4,  slip  st  in  top  of  tr)  4  times,  tr 


A  Knitted  Pram  Cover  or  Wrapping 
Blanket. 

in  same  st,  skip  3  st,  d  c  in  next  st. 
Repeat  from  *  round,  making  a  shell  of 
8  tr  in  each  of  the  four  corner  st.  Join, 
ch  1,  break  off  wool. 

Line  the  cover  with  silk  to  match  the 
coloured  wool,  or  with  white  if  you 
prefer  it. 

A  Knitted  Pram 
Cover. 

To  make  this  cover,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  wrapping  blanket  if  you  like, 
you  will  need  eight  i-oz.  balls  of  "  Lady¬ 
ship  ”  Sheen-ella  wool  and  2  oz.  of 
Pearsall’s  crochet  silk.  With  the  wool 
use  two  ivory  knitting-needles  No.  4, 
and  a  bone  crochet-hook  No.  3  for  the 
edge. 
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Of  all  the  fascinating  hobbies  “  collecting  ”  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating.  We  all  of  us  seem  to 
have  planted  within  us  a  weakness  for  collecting 
something — from  the  child  who  collects  his  sea- 
shells,  marbles,  cigarette  pictures,  etc.,  to  the 
grown-up  children  who  collect  coins,  stamps,  post¬ 
cards,  books,  pictures,  butterflies  and  insects, 
plants,  rare  specimens  of  this  thing  or  that,  furni¬ 
ture,  ivories,  etc. 

It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  space  to  write  the 
names  of  all  the  things  that  men,  women  and 
children  love  to  collect. 

Now,  by  "  collecting  ”  I  do  not  mean  just  going 
into  the  first  antique  shop  that  comes  in  your 
way,  and  choosing  there  what  you  like,  regardless 
of  cost.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  millionaires 
who  can  pay  fabulous  prices  for  their  art  treasures ; 
but  for  the  most  of  us  ordinary  mortals  this  is  out 
of  reach.  I  can  tqll  you  one  thing,  too — we  do  not 
altogether  lose  by  it.  It  only  shows  the  old  law  of 
compensation,  because  when  you  buy  things  from 
these  palatial  art  shops 
you  have  not  half  the 
interest  in  them.  You 
pay  their  full  value — 
if  5^ou  are  lucky  enough 
not  to  pay  more — and 
a  good  part  of  the  joy 
of  collecting  is  picking 
up  an  article  for  a  trifle 
of  its  worth  in  some 
unexpected  corner. 

Then,  too,  in  the  former 
case  you  are  told  the 
history  of  the  article — 
who.  fashioned  it  and 
when — instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  for 
yourself,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether,  you  see,  it  is 
not  half  so  interesting. 

Therefore,  do  not  be 



NO.  3.  A  SUNDERLAND  TEA-POT. 


A  CASTLEFORD, 
TEA-POT. 


saying  to  yourselves 
that  you  wish  you  were 
very,  very  wealthy  all 
the  same,  because  if 
you  could  buy  more 
things,  and  always 
show  perfect  specimens, 
you  would  not  have 
anything  like  the  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  what 
you  did  possess. 

Now,  the  collecting 
of  old  tea-pots  (and 
their  sister  coffee-pots) 
is  a  truly  delightful 
pursuit.  Try  it  !  I  am 
sure,  once  you  get  a 
spark  of  the  collecting 
spirit  in  you — and  it 
soon  grows  to  a  flame 
— you  will  quite  agree 
with  me.  Call  it  a 
“  craze  ”  if  you  will,  what  does  that  matter  so 
long  as  it  gives  us,  and  other  people  too,  pleasure, 
and  beautifies  our  homes  and  teaches  us  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  graceful  ?  What 
satisfaction  there  is  in  gazing  at  the  perfect  con¬ 
tours  and  flowing  curves  of  these  works  of  art  of 
a  bygone  age.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  is  not 
fond  of  the  tea-pot,  or  even — if  not  of  the  vessel 
itself — of  the  dark-coloured  beverage  that  it  con¬ 
tains  ?  We  may  not  all  be  like  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (the  lexicographer),  who  is 
said  to  have  drunk  forty  cups  of  tea  at  a  sitting. 
In  these  days,  however,  we  prefer  to  be  a  little 
more  moderate.  Nevertheless,  we  all  like  and 
respect  this  time-honoured  article,  for  is  it  not  a 
mark  of  sociability  ?  Round  it  we  have  many 
happy  gatherings,  family  parties,  afternoon  teas, 
picnics,  etc. 

Now  suppose  we  look  at  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 


NO.  I.  A  RED  WARE 
ELERS  TEA-POT. 


VOL.  46. — No.  6.-2  A 
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No.  1  is  a  specimen  of 
red  ware,  Elers  style.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  with  any 
certainty  whether  this  "red 
tea-pot  was  actually  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  notable  firm,  John 
Phillip  and  David  Elers  of 
Bradwell,  near  Burslem,  or 
by  one  of  their  contempor¬ 
aries  and  imitators,  namely, 
Twyford  and  Astbury.  I 
expect  you  have  heard  the 
tale,  oft  told,  how  these 
last  tw'o  successfully 
feigned  imbecility  to  get 
into  the  Elers’  employ,  and 
so  learn  their  secrets.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  is  the 


where  the  lid  is,  or,  rather, 
where  it  is  made  to  open. 

No.  3  is  a  Sunderland 
decorated  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  the  latter  being  in 
the  purple  lustre,  for  which 
this  firm  was  noted. 

No.  4  is  a  Staffordshire 
tea-pot.  The  decoration  of 
this  is  in  Oriental  style. 
Notice  the  tea  -  chest  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  medallion. 

No.  5  is  a  Wedgwood 
black  basalt  tea-pot.  This 
black  ware,  or  “  Basaltes  of 
Egypt,”  as  it  was  called, 
began  to  be  produced  in 
1768.  Wedgwood  certainly 


NO.  IO. 

A  NANKIN 
BLUE-AND- 
WHITE 
TEA-POT. 


The  Tea-pot 
above  is 
mounted  in 
metal,  and 
has  a  wooden 
handle. 


The  Tea-pot 
on  the  left,  be¬ 
ing  Japanese, 
is  decorated 
with  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 


Note  the 
charming 
curves  of  the 
Worcester 
Tea-pot  below. 


NO.  II  A  JAPANESE 
TEA-POT. 

characteristic  of  this 
pot,  and  for  such  it  is 
interesting. 

No.  2  is  a  Castleford 
tea-pot.  This  factory, 
about  nine  miles  from 
Leeds,  was  established 
in  1790,  the  proprietor 
being  David  Dunder- 
dale.  The  tea-pot  here 
illustrated  is  of  a  cream 
ground  with  floral  de¬ 
signs  in  relief.  Charac¬ 
teristic  features  are  the 
blue  lines  running  round 
and  the  scalloped  edge 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
Note  the  ingenious  lid 
arrangement,  how 
neatly  it  is  made  to  slide 
in  so  that  one  wonders 
for  a  second  exactly 


NO.  8.  A  WORCESTER 
TEA-POT. 


NO.  13.  AN  1840  SILVER 
COFFEE-POT. 

stands  highest  in  this 
kind  of  ware,  although 
black  ware  was  made 
by  Elers  and  Twyford. 

No.  6  is  an  old  Spode 
tea-vessel  decorated 
with  willow  pattern  in 
under -glaze  blue  —  the 
blue  of  which  is  very, 
very  faint,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  willow  swas¬ 
tika  bridge,  on  which 
are  two  men,  and  “  but¬ 
terfly  ”  border  have 
come  out  very  little  in 
the  photograph. 

No.  7  is  a  Worcester 
coffee-pot.  Is  it  not  a 
lovely  shape  ?  Note  the 
handle  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  flower  top. 

No.  8  is  a  tea-pot 
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Something  about  Old  Tea-pote 


The  Spode  Tea-Vessel  above 
is  decorated  with  Willow- 
Pattern  in  underglaze  blue. 


The  Black  Basalt  ware,  of 
which  a  sample  is  illustrated 
on  the  left,  began  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  1768. 


Note  the  beautiful  shape  of 
the  Worcester  Coffee-pot 
below. 


NO.  6.  AN  OLD  SPODE 
TEA-VESSEL. 


NO.  Q.  A  CONTINENTAL 
CHOCOLATE-POT. 


The  decoration  of  the 
Chocolate-pot  above 
consists  of  a  shield-like 
medallion  outlined  in 
black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  enamelled 
emerald. 


NO.  4.  A  STAFFORDSHIRE 
WEA-POT. 
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NO.  7.  A  WORCESTER 
COFFEE-POT. 


Something  about  © Id 


NO.  12.  A  QUEEN  ANNE  OCTAGONAL-SHAPED 
PEWTER  TEA-POT. 


from  the  same  factory  as 
No.  7,  though  of  a  later 
period.  It  belonged  to 
my  grandmother,  and 
she  was  justly  proud  of 
it,  keeping  it  for  “  high 
days  and  holidays.” 

No.  9  is  a  very  unique 
shaped  chocolate-pot  of 
Continental  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  decoration  is 
quite  simple,  and  yet 
pleasing.  It  consists  of 
a  shield  -  like  medallion 
which  is  outlined  in 
black,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  enamelled 
emerald.  The  band 
round  is  of  a  soft  shade 
of  blue  and  the  wavy 
pencilled  line  being  in 
red.  The  edges  are  lined 
round  with  gold. 

Noi  io  is  a  Nankin 
blue  -  and  -  white  tea-pot 
mounted  in  metal  with  a  wooden  handle. 

No.  ii  is  a  Japanese  tea-pot,  and 
is  a  charming  little  piece,  exquisitely 
decorated  with  blue,  pink,  white,  and 
yellow  chrysanthemums.  It  is  8  J  ins. 
in  height  and  only  2  J  ins.  in  breadth. 
The  design  on  the  neck  is  in  red  and  the 
handle  is  gold. 

As  a  change  from  china  tea-pots,  pew¬ 
ter,  Sheffield  plate,  and  silver  ones  may 
also  be  collected.  I  give  two  examples 
— the  first  (No.  12),  an  old  Queen  Anne 
pewter  tea-pot,  being  octagonal  in  shape 
with  an  ebony  handle  and  mother-of- 


pearl  top  to  lid.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
also  my  grandmother’s,  and  was  given 
to  her  in  her  early  days  by  a  dear  old 
lady  for  whom  she  did  a  great  kindness. 
The  old  lady  said  it  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  great-aunt,  and  she  had 
never  meant  to  part  with  it  to  any¬ 
one  except  of  her  own  family  ;  but  as 
my  grandmother  had  been  so  good  to 
her  at  great  sacrifice  to  herself,  she 
would  give  her  the  precious  tea-pot, 
having  nothing  else  in  the  world  to 
give.  And  the  poor  old  soul  insisted 
that  she  should  take  it. 


The  second  example 
(No.  13)  is  a  silver  coffee¬ 
pot  hall  marked  1840. 

Now  I  hope  the  fore¬ 
going  has  kindled  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  in  some  of 
you,  and  that  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  to 
try  to  get  together  a  like 
collection  of  this  very 
interesting  though 
homely  article.  The 
illustrations  accompany¬ 
ing  this  article  are  all 
from  specimens  in  our 
own  collection,  and  could 
easily  have  been  picked 
up  by  any  enthusiastic 
amateur  (like  myself) 
who  likes  to  take  the 
necessary  jpains  and 
trouble  to  look  about  in 
odd  corners.  Your 
motto  should  be  always 
to  keep  your  eyes  open. 
There  is  no  need  either  for  it  to  be  a  most 
frightfully  expensive  hobby.  Beautiful 
examples  can  be  picked  up  for  the  outlay 
of  a  few  shillings  (they  are  not  always 
perfect,  mind  you,  nor  marked  pieces, 
but  those,  as  I  said  before,  you  must 
leave  for  the  wealthy  of  the  land,  except 
when  you  come  across  a  very  exceptional 
find) .  I  do  not  think  the  price  paid  for 
any  of  these  tea-pots  has  been  above 
thirty  shillings,  excepting  the  sterling 
silver  one,  and  many  of  them  were  much 
cheaper.  So  take  heart,  and  I  wish  you 
all  hearty  success  and  much  happiness. 


Armchairs:  Hum  si  and  Otherwise 


Who  does  not  love  them  ?  Soft  springy  things  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  receive  our  weary  bodies  in  a  tender 
embrace. 

There  it  stands,  our  own  special  armchair.  No 
other  will  ever  be  the  same.  Always  ready,  that  is  the 
charm.  All  through  the  day  we  know  it  is  there  waiting 
by  the  fireside  until  we  are  able  to  return  to  it.  There 
is  no  need  to  pretend  with  an  armchair.  In  an  ordinary 
straight-back  chair,  whereon  we  sit  to  pay  a  formal  call 
or  to  transact  our  daily  business,  we  sit  alert,  at  atten¬ 
tion.  We  confide  nothing  to  chairs  of  this  nature; 
they  are  useful,  and  we  would  not  be  without  them  ;  but 
it  is  to  our  own  armchair  we  creep  when  we  are  over¬ 
come  by  weariness,  mental  or  physical.  When  have  we 
ever  known  it  fail  us,  or  betray  our  confidence  ? 

Who  does  not  possess  at  least  one  friend  of  the  arm¬ 
chair  type  ? 

Always  the  same,  always  ready.  Dull  ?  Yes,  perhaps, 
so  it  may  seem  when  things  go  well.  Armchairs  do  not 
always  appeal  to  us.  But  when  the  cold  wind  blows  and 
the  world  ceases  to  smile,  then  we  turn  to  the  old  friend 
who  is  always  the  same. 

We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  our  best  to  these  armchair 
friends. 

In  our  gay  moods  we  almost  forget  that  they  exist. 


Somehow  we  do  not  realise  that  they  are  equally  able  and 
willing  to  sympathise  with  joy. 

Armchairs  as  well  as  straight-back  chairs  need  to  be 
renovated  at  times,  and  human  armchairs  need  it  too. 

Let  us  consider  the  armchairs  among  our  friends. 
Do  not  work  them  too  hard.  Remember  even  an  old 
armchair  appreciates  a  gay  covering ;  it  does  not 
always  want  to  be  dressed  in  shiny  black  leather. 

Bring  joy  as  well  as  sorrow  to  the  tried  old  friend. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  bear  a  heavy  weight,  and  the 
poor  old  springs  get  out  of  gear  if  they  are  never 
renewed. 

We  cannot  be  thankful  enough  for  our  armchair 
friends,  but  we  must  remember  that  too  great  an 
indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  their  friendly  embrace  may 
be  enervating  for  us  and  unduly  exhausting  for  them. 

Renew  the  old  friendships,  give  as  well  as  get.  Sit 
jauntily  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  recount  the 
funny  happenings  of  the  day.  You  will  find  just  as 
ready  response  as  when  you  poured  out  the  “  sad  tale 
of  all  your  woes.” 

Then,  when  real  need  sends  you  to  the  well-known 
shelter,  the  armchair  will  not  fail  you,  but,  with  springs 
in  order  and  cushions  of  down,  it  will  yield  you  comfort 
indeed  Helen  Cleve. 
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Betty  went  to  the 
window  and  peered 
out.  It  was  dark. 

It  had  been  dusk 
since  three  o’clock. 

It  was  cold.  On  the 
cobble-stones  outside 
in  the  street,  as 
Betty  knew  without 
seeing,  the  snow  lay 
thickly.  November 
can  be  the  coldest 
month  of  all  up  in 
the  Highlands  some¬ 
times.  And  this 
November  promised 
to  be  particularly 
cold.  '  1  ' 

“  November  the 
ninth  is  pretty  nearly 
always  the  dullest 
day  on  the  almanac ; 
but  snow  makes  it 
worse  still,”  mut¬ 
tered  Betty  to  her¬ 
self,  as  she  drew 
back  the  heavy  plush 
curtains,  which  had 
been  purchased  in 
Glasgow  years  and 
years  ago  by  Grand¬ 
father  Frazer,  and 
which  had  always 
seemed  to  Betty  just 
as  much  a  part  of 
the  room  as  were 
the  windows  and  walls.  ‘‘November  the 
ninth  !  What  a  day  to  be  born  on  !  ” 
remarked  Betty,  huddling  over  the  fire 
and  continuing  her  thoughts. 

“  Twenty-one  years  ago  to-day,” 
thought  she,  "  I  was  born  !  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  !  And  the  world’s  going  on 
just  the  same  to-day — up  here,  at  any 
rate — though  I  am  of  age  !  A  birthday 
calendar  from  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  a  blouse- 
length  from  Aunt  Elspeth.  That’s 
absolutely  everything  I’ve  had  to  mark 
the  day.  Oh,  if  only - ”  Half  uncon¬ 

sciously  she  stretched  up  both  arms  as 
though  reaching  for  something,  and 
then  drew  them  back  hurriedly  as  the 
sound  of  firm  steps  in  the  porch  outside, 
and  of  a  smart  tap  on  the  window-pane, 
made  her  spring  to  her  feet. 

“  Here’s  Aunt  Elspeth !  Back 
again  !  ”  she  said. 

“  Betty,  gin  ye’ll  rin  behint  an’  open 
to  me  I’ll  come  in,  ben,  lass,”  called  a 
strong  voice,  in  which  nevertheless  there 
was  an  underlying  note  of  anxiety. 
”  I’ll  make  a  fair  muck  o’  the  lobby  gin 
I  step  in  hereabouts.”  The  voice  broke 
off  as  Aunt  Elspeth’s  hefty  tread  was 
heard  pounding  over  the  path  which 


she  herself  had  cleared  that  very 
morning. 

“  Aye,  ’tis  a  fearfu’  nicht,”  she 
ejaculated,  pulling  off  her  snow-boots, 
as  Betty  took  her  umbrella  from  her 
hand.  Then,  she  proceeded  to  unpin  her 
skirt  and  to  pull  down  the  shawl  with 
which  she  had  shrouded  her  head.  “  And 
I’m  fair  done.  Is  t’  tea  brewed,  lass  ?  ” 

“  The  kettle’s  on,”  said  Betty,  sur¬ 
veying  her  aunt.  She  spoke  quietly,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  trace  in  her  voice  of 
the  strong  Scots  accent  which  marked 
out  Miss  Frazer  as  the  thorough-going 
north  countrywoman  that  she  was. 

“  I  can’t  think  what  made  you  go 
out,”  said  Betty,  with  a  half  petulant 
little  shiver.  “  You  must  be  wet 
through  ;  and  there  really  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  at  all  for  you  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Was  there  no’  ?  ”  retorted  Aunt 
Elspeth  in  her  terse  way,  as  she  followed 
her  niece  into  the  little  parlour  at  the 
front  of  the  house  and  surveyed  with 
critical  eyes  the  table  that  Betty  had 
spread  for  tea. 

"  Was  there  ?  ”  suddenly  inquired 
Betty. 

She  had  been  struck  by  the  rather 
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unusual  expression 
of  voice  in  which  her 
aunt  had  replied  to 
her  inquiry.  She  had 
been  struck,  too,  by 
the  rather  unusually 
anxious  expression  of 
face  which  had  char¬ 
acterised  Miss  Frazer 
since  her  return.  By 
the  light  of  the  well- 
trimmed  lamp  in  the 
little  sitting  -  room 
Betty  now  surveyed 
her  aunt’s  features 
again  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  interest. 

“  Was  there.  Aunt 
Elspeth  ?  ”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

“  Happen  I  was 
passing  the  post- 
office,  and  happen  I 
went  in,”  remarked 
the  lady  in  a  would- 
be  abstracted  tone, 
rearranging  the 
scones  with  one 
hand,  but  keeping 
the  other  pressed 
over  her  ample 
pocket. 

Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human 
breast — anyhow,  on 
birthdays. 

“  Aunt  Elspeth, 
was  there  anything  for  me  ?  ”  inquired 
Betty  eagerly. 

“  Happen  there  may  be,”  returned  her 
aunt.  Then,  as  the  girl  stretched  out  her 
hand,  she  continued.  “  But  you’ll  no’ 
get  a  sicht  nor  glim’  of  it  till  the  tea’s 
by,”  she  added. 

Tea  can  be  a  dreary  meal  or  a  cheery 
meal,  according  to  circumstances.  Betty 
had  sat  down  to  the  same  meal,  more 
or  less,  in  the  same  company,  more  or 
less,  for  as  many  tea-times  as  she  could 
remember.  The  scones  had  been  baked 
by  Aunt  Elspeth,  and  were  as  light  and 
feathery  and  delicious-looking  as  Scotch 
scones  could  be.  There  were  pancakes, 
golden  with  the  yolks  of  the  fresh  eggs 
that  had  been  switched  into  them  ; 
there  was  shortcake — the  result  of  Miss 
Frazer’s  last  baking ;  and  there  was 
home-made  jam,  preserved  from  the 
garden  fruit.  It  was  a  regular  Scotch 
tea,  a  tea  at  which  the  eyes  of  a 
southerner  would  have  glistened.  But 
it  seemed  ordinary  enough  to  Betty  and 
her  aunt. 

“  Will  you  no’  be  taking  an  egg  to 
your  tea,  lass  ?  ”  inquired  Miss  Frazer, 
avoiding  the  subject  of  the  post-office, 


When  Breams  True 
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but  still  keeping  her  hand  pressed  to  her 
pocket  as  Betty  placed  the  large  tea¬ 
pot  before  her  aunt's  seat. 

"  No,  thank  you.” 

"  Then  you  can  awa’  and  be  boiling 
one  lor  meself  !  ” 

It  was  with  something  of  an  ill  grace 
that  Betty  retreated.  What  right  had 
Aunt  Elspeth  to  keep  her  letters  ? 

”  I’m  not  a  child  any  longer.  I’m  '  of 
age,’  as  she’ll  have  to  find  out !  ”  the 
girl  told  herself.  “  And  how  can  she 
eat  an  egg  and  keep  me  waiting.  And 
fancy !  Aunt  Elspeth,  of  all  people 
in  Strathlochry,  going  into  the  post- 
office  to-night  to  ask  for  letters  !  They 
must  have  stared.  When  there’s  never 
any  delivery  till  morning,  and  it  costs 
threepence  to  get  your  afternoon  mail. 
She’s  never  done  it  before  !  ” 

For  threepence,  to  Aunt  Elspeth — 
as  to  any  other  sensible  body — was  a 
consideration.  “  Deeved  folk  ” — so  she 
had  been  known  to  say — could  go  and 
get  their  afternoon  letters  and  pay  for 
the  favour,  if  they  liked  ;  but  one 
delivery,  in  her  opinion,  was  enough  for 
any  honest  body. 

“  And  now  she’s  really  been.  It’s 
awfully  queer !  It  can’t  be,  can  it, 
anything  to  do  with  my  birthday  ?  ” 
thought  Betty. 


But  the  very  idea  that  Aunt  Elspeth 
might,  perchance,  have  stepped  down 
from  her  lofty  throne  of  commonsense 
and  deigned  to  visit  the  post-office  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  another  birthday 
post  for  her  niece  made  the  girl’s  eyes  less 
gloomy  as  she  presently  returned  with 
the  boiled  egg. 

“  It’s  one  of  the  double-yolks,  I 
think  ;  so  I  gave  it  an  extra  minute,” 
she  volunteered,  though  her  eyes,  as  she 
spoke,  could  not  help  seeking  the  large 
side  pocket  of  her  aunt’s  dress  where  a 
letter  shape  was  still  visible. 

“  Aye,”  returned  Miss  Frazer,  settling 
down  to  her  meal. 

But  it  was  little  tea  that  either  of  the 
pair  took  that  night.  Betty  had  gradu¬ 
ally  risen  to  a  tip-toe  of  excitement  in 
which  scones  and  pancakes  found  no 
place.  And  even  Miss  Frazer,  herself, 
who  generally  made  a  duty  of  every  meal, 
and  who  had  evidently  intended,  when 
she  sat  down  to  it,  to  make  a  duty  of 
this  one  too,  was  forced  at  last  to  rise 
from  the  table  after  a  mere  pretence  of 
her  usual  hearty  tea. 

“  You  can  come,  ben,  as  soon  as  you’re 
through  wi’  the  things,”  she  remarked  to 
her  niece,  as  Betty  disappeared  with  the 
tray. 

Tea-cup  washing  was  quickly  over 
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that  night.  Sometimes  Betty  sang  over 
it,  and  sometimes  she  didn’t,  according 
to  her  mood.  To-night  there  was  no 
singing  and  much  haste.  Barely  fifteen 
minutes  had  passed  before  she  was  back 
in  the  parlour  again,  her  eyes  bright, 
and  her  cheeks  flushed. 

“  Aunt  Elspeth,  please,  I  want  my 
letter.” 

“  Whit  wey  did  I  say,  lass,  that  there 
was  a  letter  for  you  ?  ” 

And  that  the  letter  was  not  for  her 
Betty  saw  at  that  instant.  Her  eyes 
gloomed  again  as  out  of  the  capacious 
pocket  came  the  large  square  un¬ 
interesting-looking  envelope.  Betty  had 
wondered  if  perhaps  Donald  Burn 
would -  But  there  was  no  mis¬ 

taking  the  fact  that  the  envelope  was 
addressed  to  her  aunt  and  to  no 
other.  To  Aunt  Elspeth,  who  re¬ 
ceived  letters  almost  as  rarely  as  Betty 
herself. 

“But  happen  it’s  one  that  consairns 
ye,  Betty,”  remarked  Miss  Frazer,  as 
she  broke  the  seal.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her  aunt’s  tone  which  suggested 
excitement  ahead,  whether  pleasurable 
or  painful  the  girl  did  not  know. 

She  said  nothing,  therefore,  as  Miss 
Frazer,  the  envelope  still  on  her  knee, 
continued — 
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’Tis  from  yon  o’  they  lawyer-folks,” 
said  Aunt  Elspeth.  “  I’ve  askit  for  it  in 
notes,  they  being  safer  than  cheques, 
gin  they  be  made  out  on  a  gude  Scottish 
bank.  Happen  I  was  getting  a  bit 
onaisy,  it  being  your  birthday ;  but 
weel,  an’  here  it  is.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  Betty  felt  her  throat 
grow  dry. 

“  'Tis  you  yourself  knows  ye’re  on’y 
one  half  of  ye  a  Scot  like  meself.  And 
that  half,  as  I  sometimes  think,  no’ 
the  biggest  of  the  two,”  remarked  Miss 
Frazer.  “  Yer  own  mother,  puir  body, 
happing  fro’  London,  and  a  Southerner 
through  and  through.  Well,  ’tis  she 
hersel’  who  left  ye  one  hunderd  pounds.” 

“  One  hundred  pounds  7  ” 

Betty  almost  sprang  from  her  chair. 
She  had  heard  the  story  of  her  childhood 
over  and  over  again  from  Aunt  Elspeth’s 
lips.  And  some  of  those  days  she  could 
still  remember.  Her  father,  an  orphan 
brought  up  by  his  aunt,  had  died  on  the 
ranch  in  Canada  on  which  Betty  herself 
had  been  born.  Her  mother  and  she 
had  come  home  to  Miss  Frazer,  and 
there,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  ar¬ 
rived,  Betty’s  mother  had  died,  leaving 
the  tiny  girl  to  the  care  of  the  kindly, 
if  austere,  Scottish 
woman. 

Betty  adored  the 
memory  of  her  mother. 

She  knew  that  she  had 
been  a  London  girl, 
and  a  London  longing 
had  somehow  descended 
to  Betty.  She  longed 
for  London  too  ;  her 
thoughts  were  even 
running  on  London  at 
that  moment  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  grow- 
ing  wonder.  Miss 
Frazer’s  voice  broke  in 
again. 

•“  Yes,  one  hunderd 
pounds  yer  mother  left- 
'  Gie  it  t’  her  when 
she’s  of  age.  I  trust  it 
to  ye  till  then.’  Them 
was  her  words,”  fin¬ 
ished  off  Miss  Frazer 
suddenly.  Then  she 
sat  back  in  the  wicker 
chair  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

She  Lad  been 
through  much  during 
the  last  few  weeks  ;  she 
had  been  through  a 
great  deal  in  the  past 
few  minutes.  Betty’s 
choice  was  of  great 
moment  to  herself, 
though  she  would  not 
own  it.  She  said  no¬ 
thing  ;  she  sat  back 
until  the  girl  should 
speak. 


II. 

But  Betty  didn’t  speak  at  first.  The 
power  of  speech  seemed  almost  taken 
from  her  in  her  amazement.  It  seemed 
too  wonderful  to  be  true.  One  hundred 
pounds  !  One  hundred  pounds  !  What 
could  she  not  do  with  it !  And  what 
should  she  do  with  it  ? 

And  it  was  from  her  own  mother. 
It  seemed  like  a  voice  from  long  and 
long  ago.  It  seemed,  somehow,  like  a 
dream  come  true  ! 

“  Aunt  Elspeth,”  said  Betty  at  last 
chokingly,  “  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
can  use  it  any  way  I  like  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  nowt  to  say  more  on’t,”  retorted 
her  a.unt.  “  ’Tis  off  ma  mind  and  con¬ 
science  the  noo,  the  Lord  be  thankit  !  ” 

“  But  ” — Betty  was  beginning  gradu¬ 
ally  to  realise  what  it  meant — what  it 
could  mean — “  but,  Aunt  Elspeth,  with 
a  hundred  pounds  I  could— go  away.” 

There  was  no  sound  from  the  chair, 
but  a  creaking. 

"  Aunt  Elspeth,  I  could  go  to — 
London.” 

There  was  no  sound  at  all.  A  pause 
seemed  to  hold  the  little  room,  during 
which  the  old  clock  in  the  corner,  standing 
like  a  cautious  onlooker,  told  the  time  it 


“listen,  lass,’’  he  said  more  gently, 
“  ’TIS  NO  INTERFERENCE  I  MEANT.” 


took  the  pair  to  think  their  thoughts. 
Then  Betty  spoke  again. 

“  Aunt  Elspeth,  if  I  went,  what  would 
you  do  ?  ” 

“  Losh  !  ”  Her  aunt  suddenly  turned 
in  her  chair.  “  Do,  is  it  ?  Sure,  I’d 
manage  fine.  Sure,  I  managed  fine 
ontil  ye  came,  did  I  no’  ?  There’s  mony 
a  girl  in  the  village  wad  be  glad  of  an 
hour  or  so’s  wark,  and  thet’s  so.  Sure 
if  you’re  minded  to  go.”  The  voice 
stopped.  There  was  a  break  in  it,  but 
Betty  didn’t  hear. 

“  I’d  come  back,  of  course  ” — the 
girl’s  tone  had  changed — "  when - ” 

There  was  a  brightness  in  Betty’s 
voice,  and  a  lightness  in  it  that  hadn’t 
been  there  for  months.  The  very  sound 
of  it  seemed  to  stir  old  Miss  Frazer’s 
heart  and  make  her  purse  her  lips  the 

tighter.  “  I’d  come  back - ”  began 

Betty  again. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“What  I  mean  to  say  is,”  said  Betty, 
thinking  swiftly,  “  that  I’d  like  to  earn 
my  living  there.  And  make  more  money. 
It’s  what  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do,  only 
you  told  me  to  wait.  Like  my  mother 
did.  Aunt  Elspeth,  it’s  her  money,  but 

you - ”  A  questioning  note  crept 

into  Betty’s  voice  with 
the  last  word.  She 
was  beginning  to  con¬ 
sider  her  aunt’s  side  of 
the  question  a  little 
now. 

“You  can  awa’  wi’ 
yer  ‘  buts  ’  ;  they’re  a 
wee  bit  too  sweet  to  be 
whalesome,”  retorted 
Miss  Frazer  suddenly. 
The  pride  of  her  Scots 
heart  was  up.  She  had 
scented  pity  in  the 
tone.  She  got  up  and 
crossed  the  room,  just' 
as  a  knock  came  at  the 
front  door. 

“Happen  here’s 
young  Donal’  Burns," 
she  remarked.  “  ’Twas 
he  himself  tell’t  me 
that  he’d  be  inthenicht. 
But  happen  ye’re  too 
busy  to  speak  to  him 
the  noo.” 

“  Of  course  I’m  not.” 
Betty  jumped  to  her 
feet.  There  was  a  flush 
of  genuine  pleasure  in 
her  cheeks.  All  day 
long  she  had  won¬ 
dered  if  he — it  being 
her  birthday  —  might 
not  come  in.  When 
the  parcel-letter  had 
come  she  had  won¬ 
dered.  But  now - 

“  I’ve  got  this  to  tell 
him,”  said  Betty. 

Drawn  by  ,,  .  ,  ,,  , 

Conrad  Leigh .  Donald,  she 
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When  ©reams  True 


called,  running  past  her  aunt  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  door,  “  come  in  !  ” 

“  Aye,  come  away,  Donal’.”  Her 
aunt  had  forestalled  her.  She  spoke 
grimly.  Her  face  was  averted.  “  Come 
away,  ben.  For  there’s  news  for  us  all 
the  nicht.  Betty  here  is  awa’.  Awa’  to 
London  town — juist  as  soon  as  straight 
as  ever  she  can  gang.” 

“Yes.  So  I  am,”  said  Betty. 

There  was  a  trace  of  petulance  in 
her  tone,  as  she  stood,  sparkle-eyed 
and  defiant,  with  her  back  to  the  fire. 
She  understood  her  aunt’s  tone,  or 
thought  she  did,  and  she  resented  it. 
For  now  she  was  to  be  independent, 
just  as  she  had  always  wanted  to  be  ; 
and  she  would  be  ;  nothing  could  stop 
her.  Her  head  was  whirling  with  the 
wonder  of  things,  and  she  took  no  note 
of  the  change  that  had  crossed  the 
features  of  the  new-comer  as  he  listened. 
Perhaps  her  aunt  was  more  observant. 
For  it  was  with  a  softer  tone  that  she 
addressed  Donald  Burns. 

“  Away,  ben,  wi’  Betty,  lad.  Don't 
be  waiting  here  on  me  that’s  just  an 
old  boddy,”  she  said,  opening  the 
parlour  door  a  bit  wider  and  motioning 
him  to  enter.  Then,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them,  she  turned  and 
made  her  way  kitchenwards,  murmuring 
to  herself  as  she  went. 

But  the  pair  of  them  had  been  alone 
in  the  little  parlour  for  some  moments 
before  Donald  spoke  a  word.  That  he 
was  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  certain.  He  walked  straight 
to  the  fire-place,  and  with  his  back  to 
Betty,  gazed  at  the  coals. 

“  Betty,”  he  said  at  last,  “  is  it 
true  what  you’re  saying  ?  ” 

“  True  ” — Betty’s  thoughts  had  been 
far  away  when  he  first  spoke ;  she 
looked  up  half-abstractedly — “  true  ? 
Oh  yes  !  A  hundred  pounds  of  my 
mother’s  own  money.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  And  to  do  just  what  I  like 
with.  That’s  the  best  part  of  all. 
You’ll  be  able  to  tell  me — how  long  does 
it  take  to  get  there  ?  To  London  ? 
And  where  could  I  live  at  first  ?  A 
hundred  pounds  !  ”  Betty's  voice  died 
away  as  she  fell  to  dreaming  again. 

“  A  hundred  pounds  will  not  go  far 
in  London  ;  let  me  tell  you  that  same,” 
said  Donald  Burns  almost  violently. ' 
He  twisted  himself  round  as  she  spoke, 
and  faced  Betty,  as  he  stood  there, 
tall  and  straight  and  handsome,  in  the 
fire’s  glow.  Well-made,  well-knit,  he 


was  a  type  of  young  Scottish  manhood 
good  to  look  upon.  His  eyes  were 
clear  and  true,  the  lines  of  his  mouth 
were  firm  and  straight.  Perhaps  his 
lips  were  pressed  almost  too  tightly 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  “Let 
me  tell  you  that,”  repeated  Donald. 

"  Look  here  !  ”  Betty  got  up  swiftly, 
almost  like  a  bird  expecting  to  be 
trapped  and  taken,  and  deciding  there¬ 
fore  upon  instant  flight.  It  had  been 
dawning  on  her  consciousness  from  the 
beginning  that  she  might  have  to  fight 
her  way  to  London  so  far  as  her  aunt 
was  concerned.  And  now  here  was 
Donald,  armed  with  warnings  and 
croakings.  She  had  expected  him  to 
be  particularly  friendly  to-night — her 
birthday ;  but  there  had  not  been 
a  word  on  the  subject  from  him  ;  not 
even  a  good  wish.  “  Look  here  !  ”  said 
Betty,  darkening.  “Why  are  you  trying 
to  hold  me  back.  I’m  going.  I’ve 
decided  that.  Why  can’t  I  do  what  I 
like  with  my  own  money  ?  I’m  of  age ! 
I’m  twenty-one  !  ”  She  broke  off  and 
stamped  her  foot. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Donald 
suddenly  crossed  the  room  with  one 
immense  and  awkward  stride,  and  stood 
before  her,  glowering  down. 

“  Listen  here,  now,”  said  Donald. 
“  I  don’t  know  the  why  nor  the  where¬ 
fore  of  this  hair-brain  plan,  and  so  I’m 
telling  you.  I’m  not  asking  the  reason, 
neither ;  for  I’m  telling  you  to  stay. 
I’ll  no’  have  you  leaving  Strathlochry.” 
He  had  seized  one  of  her  small  hands 
in  his  own  before  Betty  could  stop  him. 
"  Betty - ”  he  began. 

But  Betty  had  risen  hurriedly  and 
had  pulled  back  her  hand.  She  took 
a  step  too,  "and  stood  facing  him,  her 
pink  cheeks  crimsoning  angrily. 

“  Donald,  how  dare  you  ?  Ordering 
me  to  stay,  indeed  !  I’ve  never  given 
you  leave  to  order  me  about.  Nor 
to  order  where  I  go  nor  what  I  do. 
Oh,  I’m  glad  I’m  going  to  London  !  " 
She  turned  round  suddenly  and  ran 
to  the  door.  “  I  was  so  happy,”  she 
called  furiously,  “  and  now  you  have 
spoiled  it  all  !  ” 

But  Donald  was  before  her.  With 
his  arm  he  barred  the  way. 

“Listen,  lass,”  he  said  more  gently; 
“  ’tis  no  interference  I  meant.  ’Twas 
no  disrespect  that  I’ve  paid  you,  Betty.” 
There  was  something  different  now  in 
Donald’s  tone  from  anything  that  Betty 
had  heard  there  before.  A  different 


look  in  his  eyes.  “  Coming  along 

to-night - ”  said  Donald.  Then,  with 

an  effort,  he  stopped. 

“  Well  ?  ”  whispered  Betty. 

"  I’m  not  saying,”  went  on  Donald, 
“  that  I  ask  you  to  stay  for  any  reason 
of  my  own.  “  But  ” — there  was  a 
beseeching  note  in  Donald’s  voice  all 
the  same — “  I  speak  of  your  duty  to 
your  aunt,  Betty,  for  she’d  be  the  last 
one  to  hold  you  back,  sure,  she  w'ould. 
London’s  a  far  cry  from  Strathlochry, 
Betty.  London  is  a  large  place - ” 

Something  in  Betty’s  heart  and  some¬ 
thing  in  Betty’s  face  had  softened  at 
the  beginning  of  Donald’s  last  appeal. 
But  at  his  final  words  the  soft  look  in  her 
eyes  changed.  They  grew  eager  again. 

“  London  is  big,”  she  said,  drawing 
herself  away,  “  and  Strathlochry  is 
small.  And  I  must  take  my  chance. 
It’s  been  my  dream  to  go.  Oh,  how 
can  you  understand  what  dreams  are.” 

Donald  Burns  took  a  step  back  as 
she  stood  there,  drawing  away  from 
him  now,  and  looking  out  through  the 
darkened  windows  of  the  little  rocm 
with  a  half-smile  in  her  lips  as  she  seemed 
to  see  something  far  away. 

“  So  thet’s  it,  eh,  Betty  ?  ”  said 
Donald.  Without  another  glance  at 
her  he  let  himself  out  of  the  little 
front  porch  and  crunched  miserably 
down  the  snowy  path,  and  to  the  street 
beyond,  with  all  the  chill  of  winter  at 
his  heart. 

“  And  on  my  birthday  and  all  ! 
He  might  have  been  different.  Not 

a  word  about  it.  And - ”  Eetty’s 

tone  sounded  petulant  as  she  heard 
the  door  closed  behind  his  steps.  Eut, 
lifting  the  blind,  she  watched  him  go 
down  the  snowy  street,  following  with 
her  eyes  his  outlined  figure  till  he 
reached  the  corner,  and  listening  to 
the  sound  of  his  steps  until  they  died 
away. 

Donald,  on  his  part,  ground  his  heels 
angrily  into  the  frosty  road  as  he  tcok 
his  way  and  felt  that  he  had  reason 
for  the  fury  in  his  heart.  She  was  lost 
to  him — the  girl  whom  he  loved. 
Deep  down  in  his  pocket  he  pushed  the 
tiny  little  box  with  the  ring  in  it  that 
he  had  brought  to-night. 

“  It’s  gey  sure  from  the  look 
in  her  face  what  the  hundred  be 
pounds  means  to  her,”  said  ccn- 
Donald.  “  No  dreams,  is  it —  tin- 
why,  she’s  been  my  dream,  for  ue<^- 
all  she  doesna’  know  nor  care !  " 
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Jet  responds  to  the  merest  suspicion  of  Olive  Oil  on  a  Cloth. 

Photos  by  Technical  Editoi  ial  Service. 


Gems  and  trinkets  need 
occasional  cleaning,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  if  they  are  to 
sparkle  and  look  their  best. 

While  very  valuable  jewellery 
should  always  be  sent  away 
for  professional  treatment 
when  it  seems  “  run  down  ” 
and  lacking  in  brilliancy,  the 
ordinary  trinkets  of  the 
ordinary  woman  can  be  safely 
and  successfully  cleaned  at 
home.  The  methods  given  in 
this  article  will  do  no  damage 
to  the  jewellery  if  properly 
followed.  Should  the  trinkets 
not  respond  to  simple  amateur 
treatment,  do  not  try  more 
drastic  remedies, 1  but'  invoke 
the  skilled  help  of  a  jeweller. 

A  tiny  brush  should  be  at 
hand  for  the  cleaning  of 
stones.  Proper  jewellers’ 
brushes  can  be  bought,  but 
failing  one  of  these,  a  minute 
eyebrow  brush,  such  as  every 
chemist  sells,  is  very  useful. 

On  cleaning  day  be  also  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  soft  clean  chamois 
leather,  whiting,  olive  oil,  eau- 
de-Cologne,  and  methylated 
spirit.  Naturally,  only  very  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  cleaners  are  necessary. 

To  clean  plain  gold  jewellery,  such 
as  bangles  and  brooches,  wash  them 
in  a  basin  of  warm  soapsuds.  Do  not 


leave  them  lying  in  the  suds,  and  dry 
very  thoroughly  after  immersion.  Then 
rub  up  vigorously  with  the  chamois. 

Diamonds  should  be  washed  in  suds  in 
the  same  way,  but  care  must  be  taken 


not  to  let  them  remain  wet 
more  than  a  moment ;  and 
they  should  not  be  put  into 
water  at  all  if  the  settings  are 
in  the  least  loose.  Dry  with 
a  soft  flannel,  apply  a  little 
good  eau-de-Cologne  with  a 
cloth  or  small  brush,  and  wipe 
well.  Ammonia  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  spirit  if  more 
convenient;  either  should 
have  a  brightening  effect  on 
the  stones. 

After  cleaning  any  kind  of 
jewellery,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
lay  it  in  the  sun  for  a  while. 
For  this  reason,  and  because; 
damp  weather  makes  all  gems 
appear  at  their  worst,  a  dry 
sunny  day  should  be  chosen 
for  treating  them. 

The  best  way  of  toning  up 
pearls  is  to  clean  them  in 
methylated  spirit,  afterwards 
gently  polishing  with  the 
chamois.  Alternatively, 
whiting  may  be  used,  applied 
gently  with  the  little  brush. 
Or  this  stone  can  be  dry- 
cleaned  by  being  laid  in  pow¬ 
dered  magnesia.  Leave  for  a 
few  hours,  then  shake  off  the  powder 
and  polish  the  trinkets. 

Powdered  magnesia  is  a  good  cleaning 
medium  also  for  filigree  silver  trinkets, 
such  as  are  made  by  the  American 


A  little  Eau-de-Cologne  gives  Diamonds  new  beauty. 


Plain  Gold  Jewellery  is  washed  in  a  warm  lather  and  polished. 


Cleaning  i®K 

Indians  and  in  some  European  countries. 
Do  not  leave  the  silver  in  the  powder 
more  than  four  hours  in  this  case. 

Turquoises  should  be  rubbed  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  with  a  soft  rag 
moistened  with  methylated  spirit.  If 
they  have  changed  colour — as  frequently 
happens  in  course  of  time — from  their 
natural  blue  to  a  sea-green,  it  is  beyond 
home  treatment  to  restore  the  original 
tint  ;  but  a  good  jeweller  can  do  so 
by  “  skinning  ”  the  gem  and  then 
repolishing  it. 

There  are  several  preparations  sold 
for  rejuvenating  and  cleaning  opals,  but 
these  stones  are  so  sensitive  and  so 
liable  to  crack  in  unskilled  hands  that 
it  is  much  wiser  to  have  them  profes¬ 
sionally  overhauled.  This  also  applies  to 
rubies,  which  the  jeweller  can  massage 
into  brilliancy  again,  and  to  sapphires, 


which  require  numerous  chemical  baths 
that  are  beyond  amateur  skill. 

Jet,  so  becoming  to  blondes  and  to 
the  grey-haired,  can  easily  be  kept  in 
perfect  condition  by  periodical  attention 
at  home.  There  are  two  methods  from 
which  to  choose. 

The  first  is  to  thin  a  little  olive  oil 
by  heating  it,  then  allow  it  to  become 
tepid  before  using.  Moisten  a  cloth  with 
it — only  slightly — and  rub  it  over  the 
jet,  which  will  soon  regain  its  lustre. 
Rub  well  with  the  chamois. 

Another  plan  is  to  wash  the  beads  or 
ornament  in  warm  soapy  water,  and  to 
dry  it  by  immersion  in  a  box  filled 
with  sawdust  slightly  warmed  in  the 
oven.  This  should  be  a  very  occa¬ 
sional  treatment,  because,  though  water 
does  not  hurt  jet  in  the  least — on  the 
contrary,  it  brightens  it — it  may  deterio¬ 


rate  the  thread  on  which  jet  beads  are 
strung.  Acquire  the  habit  of  brushing 
jet  with  a  soft  brush  after  every  use, 
and  it  will  seldom  need  any  other  care. 

Coral  necklaces  should  be  gently 
rubbed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  wash  them,  except  in  cold 
water. 

Never  allow  soap  or  water  to  touch 
ivory  pendants  or  other  trinkets.  If 
they  become  badly  discoloured,  expert 
treatment  is  necessary,  but  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge  can  usually  be  removed 
by  wiping  over  with  a  soft  rag  moistened 
with  peroxide,  and  leaving  the  ivory  in 
the  sun  to  whiten.  Do  not  rub  on  the 
peroxide  ;  simply  wipe  it  gently  over. 

Silver  trinkets  should  be  washed 
periodically  in  warm  soapy  water  and 
well  dried.  Then  polish  them  with 
a  good  plate  polish  or  jewellers’  rouge. 


For  the  March  Baby 


The  main  requirements  for  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  baby’s  wardrobe  during 
the  first  few  months  of  his  life  are 
that  the  garments  should  be 
comfortable  and  easy  to  put 
on,  without  an  abundance  of 
seams  and  gathers  to  ruckle 
up  and  disturb  his  sleeping 
hours. 

The  baby  of  to-day  is  much 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  his  predecessors,  and  the 
clothes  designed  for  baby’s 
use  are  now  planned  with  a 
special  view  to -meeting  these 
requirements. 

The  set  contains  patterns 
for  cutting  out  two  day  gowns 
(one  Magyar  and  one  with 
set-in  sleeves},  a  nightgown, 
wrapper,  short  wrapper,  two- 
piece  petticoat  fastening  on 
the  shoulders,  flannel  petti¬ 
coat  with  band,  a  vest  and  a 
bib. 

For  the  cooler  weather 
.  baby’s  nightgowns  are  best 
made  of  soft  white  flannel, 
but  for  warmer  days  “  Taran- 
tulle  ”  is  excellent.  For  day 
wear  “  Jap-shan,”  lawn,  voile, 
or  any  soft  light-weight  wash¬ 
ing  fabric  can  be  used  with  advantage. 
Avoid  all  fabrics  with  any  inclination 
to  harshness  in  the  weave. 

For  the  long  wrappers  use  pink 


or  blue  ripple  cloth,  or  dressing- 
gown  flannel,  and  the  short  jacket 
can  be  made  in  crepe-de-cliine  or 


marocain  for  wearing  on  warmer 
days. 

Scalloping  always  makes  a  pretty 
finish  to  the  edges  of  baby’s  collars 


and  cuffs,  or,  if  preferred,  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace  edgings  are  pretty; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  little  frock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  group, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  coloured 
bindings  have  been  used 
effectively,  with  buttons  to 
correspond. 

For  the  vest  and  belted 
petticoat,  all  -  wool  flannel 
should  be  used  to  give  due 
protection  from  chills. 

One  -  and  -  a  -  half  yards  of 
40-in.  material  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  making  either  of  the 
day  or  night  gowns  or  the 
long  wrapper.  For  the  two- 
piece  petticoat,  ij  yd.  27  in. 
wide  will  be  required,  the 
belted  petticoat  £  yd.,  the 
vest  |  yd.,  and  |  yd.  will  cut 
a  bib. 

Any  of  these  patterns  would 
also  be  suitable  for  cutting 
out  baby’s  first  short  clothes, 
as  it  is  really  only  a  matter 
of  adjusting  them  to  the 
shorter  length. 

Pattern  No.  7020  is  issued 
in  one  size  only.  Price  5 d., 
postage  id.  extra  by  un¬ 
sealed  packet  post,  or  2 d. 
by  letter  post.  Address  to  the 
Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bou- 
verie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 
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A  few  months  ago  every  un¬ 
important  young  person  went 
about  with  a  dozen  or  so  of 
cheap  glass  bangles  clattering 
upon  her  forearm,  for  all  the 
world  like  any  Kaffir  woman. 

Then  followed  a  phase  in  which  she  had  to  wear  what 
she  designated  elegantly  “  a  choker,”  which  consisted 
of  imitation  pearls  or  coloured  stones  about  the  size  of 
marbles  and  clasped  tightly  round  her  neck.  There  are 
liints  that  the  next  craze  will  be  that  of  “  nude  ”  or 
“  sunburn  ”  colour  stockings  worked  in  strange  devices 
intended  to  suggest  tattooing. 

Once  there  was  a  philosopher  who  averred  that  the 
last  thing  to  be  civilised  would  be  woman.  With  all 
the  present  queer  borrowings  from  the  primitive  instincts, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  justification  for 
that  rather  mordant  stricture,  and  the  reflective  onlooker 
wonders  and  puzzles  over  these  curious  manifestations. 

A  century  ago  there  were,  no  doubt,  women  who 
tried  to  impress  a  sense  of  their  individuality  by  some 
such  measures  upon  their  immediate  circles.  Even  in 
Cranford  itself  there  may  have  been  some  daring 
damsel  who  wore  red  when  others  favoured  blue,  and 
who  had  a  wild  desire  to  startle  the  decorum  of  a  tea- 
party.  But  there  is  no  record  of  her  vagaries,  or  of 
the  chilling  reception  that  would  certainly  have  greeted 
them. 

To-day,  however,  there  is  money  to  be  made  from 
the  discovery  of  a  new  aberration.  Those  gossip  columns, 
that  are  filled  with  the  doings  of  nonentities  at  restaurants 
and  trivialities  of  the  feeblest  sort,  hail  delightedly  such 
an  epoch-making  piece  of  news  as  “  Miss  Tootsie  1'rix, 
who  is  scoring  such  a  success  upon  the  new  film  dealing 
with  the  love  story  of  a  mannequin,  has  started  a  new 
fashion  in  wearing  gloves  of  different  colours.  I  saw 
her  at  the  Spoonbill  the  dansant  with  pink  suede  on  her 
right  hand  and  green  chevrette  on  the  left.”  Thereupon 
Miss  Tootsie  Trix’s  admirers  think  they  will  do  the  same. 

Then  another  paper  (belonging  to  the  same  syndicate) 
informs  a  startled  world  that  no  one  now  is  wearing 
gloves  that  match  each  other.  The  idea  has  been 
started,  and  the  scribe,  when  she  receives  her  postal 
order  in  payment  for  her  original  paragraph,  considers 
how  soon  she  may  find  another  no  less  remunerative 
a  suggestion. 

Obsessions  are  not  confined  to  dress.  One  remembers 
times  when  everyone  played  with  an  exasperating  set 
of  instruments  what  was  known  as  “  Diabolo.”  At 
another  period  “  Ping-pong  ”  seemed  to  engage  all 
attention. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  reduce  these  crazes  to  the 
hard  facts  of  figures. 

Once  in  a  way,  however, 
it  can  be  done,  and  then 
there  is  illustration  how 
far-reaching  their  effects 
can  be.  In  a  normal 
year  the  Post  Office  is. 
called  upon  to  supply 
some  700,000  to  800,000 


of  sixpenny  postal  orders.  But 
there  was  a  mania  that  lasted 
a  few  months  for  supplying  the 
“  missing  word  ”  in  “  Limerick  ” 
verses.  Of  course,  there  were 
fabulous  prizes  offered,  and 
equally,  of  course,  the  blank  seemed  to  have  an  obvious 
filling.  This  was  never  the  way  that  the  enticing  awards 
were  secured,  but  the  gullible  public  thought  it  was,  and 
demanded  11,400,000  postal  orders  in  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  being  wrong. 

Just  now  the  all-absorbing  pursuit  is  the  “  Cross 
Word  ”  puzzle.  Spectacled  girls  are  to  be  seen  straining 
their  already  fatigued  eyes  in  the  gloom  of  suburban 
trains  trying  to  find  some- — probably  obsolete — word 
that  provides  the  mystic  letters  ;  youths,  who  should 
be  preparing  for  their  evening  classes,  are  scanning 
pocket  dictionaries  in  the  hope  of  happening  upon  a 
vegetable  in  whose  designation  are  two  “  g’s  ”  !  You 
must  be  content  to  feel  that  you  are  rather  pitied  as 
an  old  fossil  if  you  prove  adamant  to  the  argument 
that  “  everybody’s  doing  it.” 

In  these  competitions,  the  "  urge  — to  use  the  newest 
word  of  the  newest  psychology — arises  from  the  hope 
of  winning  a  prize.  But  that  incentive  is  wanting  in 
many  of  the  strange  extravagances  that  so  many  pursue 
in  their  blind  determination  to  be  as  all  the  others  of 
their  circle.  One  is  driven  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  subtle  and  unaccountable  influences  at  work  that 
will  induce  people  to  face  even  dire  discomfort  in  order 
to  do  as  others  are  doing. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Bank  Holiday  excursion.  Even 
the  most  placid  and  stay-at-home  of  our  acquaintances 
will  suddenly  startle  us  by  saying  that  they  are  going  to 
Brighton  or  Clacton  or  Southend  or  Margate.  They 
know  it  will  be  push  and  scramble,  unpunctuality,  and 
little  to  eat  from  start  to  finish.  To  them  the  oddness 
of  the  situation  seems  to  be  lest  they  should  not  be  in  it. 

“  Mass  suggestion,”  in  the  current  vernacular,  is  held 
to  offer  the  explanation  of  these  movements  on  the  part 
of  these  multitudes.  If  an  idea  be  kept  constantly 
before  people  they  are  believed  to  accept  it  as  truthful 
and  worth  following- — provided  that  it  is  done  insistently 
and  in  season  and  out  of  season.  An  unconscious 
influence  will  be  exercised  upon  the  mind  that  will 
ultimately  affect  even  the  strongest  wills. 

Consequences  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  might 
well  follow  were  this  the  case,  and  there  were  none 
strong  enough  to  resist  impulses  that  others,  for  reasons 
good  or  bad,  were  desirous  of  promoting.  Happily, 
we  are  not  all  automata  to  be  worked  at  the  will  of 
someone  intent  on  bringing  about  a  given  situation. 

Even  against  the  loudest 
screaming  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  see  or  do,  the 
line  of  conduct  we  should 
pursue,  or  the  things  we 
should  eat  or  avoid- — a 
very  favourite  form  of 
obsession — there  are 
still  the  clear  -  headed 
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folk  who  can  think  for  themselves  and  follow  the  course 
of  their  own  judgment. 

The  ready-made  opinion,  the  acceptance  of  the  popular 
cult  of  the  hour,  is  very  easy.  It  obviates  the  trouble 
of  working  things  out  for  one's  self. 

Just  now  we  are  assured  from  all  quarters  that  unless 
our  hair  is  “  bobbed  ”  or  “  shingled,”  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  hat  that  is  either  becoming  or  comfortable. 
That  announcement,  reiterated  sufficiently  frequently, 
is  quite  enough  to  send  the  young  person,  wanting  an 
excuse  to  be  like  the  rest,  to  the  barber  to  be  shorn  of 
tresses  that  it  will  take  years  to  restore. 

But  the  wiser  individual  knows  perfectly  well  that 
she  will  find  millinery  of  the  type  she  wants.  It  may 
not  be  among  those  of  the  “  all-in-this-window  2 s.  nf^.” 
order.  It  can  be  discovered,  however,  and  will  have  a 
cachet  of  its  own  that  will  in  itself  differentiate  it  from 
the  more  commonplace  type. 

As  with  modes,  so  with  minds.  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  be  oneself,  and  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  stock  pattern  ? 
It  is  to  this  that  the  conventional  methods  bring  the 
mental  attitude,  and  lead  us  to  dread  the  expression  of 
opinion  from  so  many,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it  will  be  a 
watery  reflection  of  whatever  organ  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  whether  on  religion  or  politics,  or  the  passing 
question  that  is  of  special  interest,  they  will  not  add 
a  new  light  to  the  views  that  are  being  expressed  by 
everyone  else. 

Between  the  passing  obsession  of  the  time  and  the 


hobby  intelligently  pursued  as  a  genuine  interest  there 
is  no  comparison  whatever.  From  the  man  or  woman 
who  takes  a  subject  which  may  be  that  newest  one 
for  “  treen,”  and  this,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
it  may  be  explained,  means  old  domestic  appliances 
as  butter-pats  or  bread-bowls  in  wood,  to  the  scientific 
collection  of  coins  or  stamps,  there  is  something  always 
to  be  learnt.  Such  people  are  almost  invariably 
enthusiasts,  and  want  others  to  share  in  the  fascination 
of  the  pursuit  they  are  following. 

One  is  familiar  with  that  complaint  that  everything  is 
dull  and  dead  and  monotonous,  and  that  there  is  no 
variety  in  life.  But  that«is  because  people  are  so  ready 
to  follow  others  like  flocks  of  sheep  crowding  to  the  same 
gap.  For  the  obsessions  that  seem  to  grip  the  general 
imagination  are  often  so  futile  as  to  afford  no  aspect 
of  appeal  beyond  that  of  the  merely  imitative.  Why, 
for  example,  are  certain  varieties  of  dogs  fashionable  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another  ?  One  would  think  that 
the  animal  itself  might  be  considered  in  such  connection, 
and  if  Sealyhams  were  desirable  one  year,  equally  they 
might  be  the  next. 

This  obsession  for  doing  as  the  others  is  a  modern 
one  in  the  prompt  and  far-reaching  extent  to  which  it 
finds  following.  Was  it  not  Hazlitt  who  said  that  : 
“  Originality  is  the  seeing  Nature  differently  from  others, 
and  yet  as  it  is  in  itself  ”  ?  Many  people,  however, 
seem  to  want  to  see  and  to  do  exactly  the  same  as 
others  ! 
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An  Old  Favourite. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  pleasure 
afforded  to  us  in  our  young  days  by  that 
beautiful  and  pathetic  story  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  A  delightful  edition  of  this  has 
just  been  issued  at  6s.  net.  This  has  been 
edited  by  C.  IT.  Irwin,  and  very  fully 
illustrated  by  It.  H.  Brock.  It  would 
make  a  charming  gift-book.  Published 
at  the  offices  of  this  magazine. 

“  The  Bride  of  the 
Revolution.” 

Those  who  like  excitement  in  their 
reading,  and  whose  tastes  favour  his¬ 
torical  tales,  would  probably  enjoy  the 
above  book,  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  a  story  of  those  awful  days  of  the 
French  Revolution.  This  is  by  Thea 
St.  John. 

“  Dawn  Island.” 

Yet  another  story  is  just  to  hand 
from  the  pen  of  that  writer  of  pleasant 
stories,  Cecil  Adair.  It  is  written  in  her 
usual  pleasing  style.  Both  these  books 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Paul 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  7 s.  6 d.  net  each. 

“The  School-girl’s 
Annual.” 

For  the  older  school-girl,  a  most  de¬ 


lightful  volume  is  prepared.  The  School¬ 
girl’s  Annual,  edited  by  Flora  Klick- 
mann.  In  this,  there  are  stories  with  a 
school  interest,  stories  for  the  animal- 
lover,  and  many  appealing  stories  for  the 
girl  just  developing  into  young  woman¬ 
hood.  The  girl  interested  in  Art  is  well 
catered  for  with  several  practical  articles 
on  sketching,  besides  a  very  large  number 
of  bird  and  animal  illustrations  that 
would  make  excellent  studies.  Collecting 
Pretty  Boxes,  numerous  suggestions  for 
Planning  One’s  Own  Room,  Growing 
Cacti  as  a  Hobby,  are  also  among  the 
interesting  subjects  touched  on.  The 
volume  is  most  artistically  bound  in 
picture  boards,  with  4  coloured  plates, 
price  3s.  6 d.  net. 

An  Annual  that  would  be  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  gift  for  a  school-boy  is  The  Empire 
Annual  for  Boys.  This  contains  many 
interesting  articles  on  sport  and  travel, 
instructive  papers  for  the  practical  boy, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  stirring  school 
and  adventure  stories.  In  picture  boards, 
with  4  coloured  and  4  black-and-white 
plates,  price  5 s.  net. 

The  Empire  Annual  for  Girls  is  a 
companion  volume  to  The  Empire  Annual 
for  Boys,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
school-girl.  This  volume  abounds  in 


good  school  stories,  and  stories  suitable 
for  Christmas  reading,  and  has  somj 
practical  articles  on  golf,  gardening,  and 
other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the 
modern  school-girl.  In  picture  boards, 
with  4  coloured  and  4  black-and-white 
plates,  price  5s.  net. 

When  choosing  a  gift  book  for  tiny 
tots  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  The 
Little  Dots  Annual,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Knowlton  cannot  be  surpassed.  A 
child  who  is  just  commencing  to  read 
will  just  love  this  236  pages  of  easy- to- 
read  stories  and  poems,  and  the  tinier 
ones  will  find  the  pictures  (of  which  the 
volume  has  an  abundant  supply)  most 
fascinating.  In  coloured  picture  boards, 
price  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Then,  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
j  ust  commencing  to  go  to  school,  there  is 
The  Companion  Annual,  which  is  also 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Knowlton.  This 
contains  long  and  short  stories  of  school 
and  adventure,  and  many  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  telling  just  the  things 
a  child  wants  to  know  about  what  he 
sees  around  him,  also  practical  "  how 
to  make  ”  articles  for  those  who  wish 
to  use  their  hands.  In  coloured  picture 
boards,  with  12  coloured  plates,  price 
5s.  net. 
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One  sometimes  wants  a  change 
from  the  “  Author  ”  or  “ 
evening,  which  is  often  done, 
and  a  rather  good  idea  is  to 
take  a  subj  ect  and  work  around 
that.  A  subject  often  gives  greater 
scope  for  variety  in  matter,  and  also 
provides  an  opportunity  of  including  a 
larger  number  of  members  to  take  part. 

A  “Mother” 

Evening. 

An  evening  in  our  own  society  that 
proved  rather  successful  was  a  ‘  ‘  Mother  ” 
evening.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
mothers  who,  in  so  many  cases,  were  at 
the  back  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  rightly  call  “  great,”  and  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  we-  owe  to  our  own 
mothers.  It  was  to  be  a  tribute  to 
mothers  and  a  thanksgiving  for  mothers. 
Then  the  evening  was  planned  out  with 
a  proportion  of  songs,  recitations  and 
readings  all  bearing  on  the  one  subject. 

The  evening  opened,  as  is  usual  in  our 
society,  with  a  hymn,  prayer,  and  a  short 
Bible  reading.  A  special  little  hymn 
was  written  for  the  occasion,  and  more 
than  one  suitable  passage  of  Scripture 
presented  itself  for  choice.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  filled  with  the  solos, 
readings  and  recitations,  which  had  been 
carefully  selected. 

If  you  choose  to  have  an  evening  of 
this  kind,  you  will  have  to  consider  what 
time  you  have  at  your  disposal,  because 
you  will  probably  find  that  there  is  more 


material  than  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  in  one  evening.  Also, 
you  will  have  to  consider  your  per¬ 
formers,  and 
choose  items  that 
will  suit  them. 

It  is  not  the 
best  policy  to  ask 
them  to  find 
something  on  the 
subject.  Plan  it 
all  out  yourself, 
although  it  will 
give  you  more 
trouble.  You 
will  find  that  it 
fits  up  better  in 
this  way. 

Doubtless 
several  pretty 
"  Mother”  songs 
will  come  to 
mind,  including 
"  The  Songs  my 
Mother  Sang," 

"Mother  M  a- 
chree,”  “My 
Mother,”  etc. 

Then,  for  recitations,  some  delightful 
ones  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  our  magazine,  a  particu¬ 
larly  charming  one  being  “The  Gospel 
according  to  Mother,” 
by  Fay  Inchfawn. 
"The  Creak  of  Mother’s 
Shoes”  is  another 
pretty  little  prose 
poem,  "  Backward, 
O  backward  turn.  Time, 
in  your  Flight,"  is  a 
third,  and  so  on. 

The  reading  which 
completed  our  own  pro¬ 
gramme  was  from  that 
most  beautiful  of  all 
“Mother”  books, 
Margaret  Ogilvie,  by 
James  Barrie.  And  the 
evening  concluded  with 
the  singing,  by  all,  of 
the  evening  hymn  which 
many  have  learnt  at 
their  mother’s  knee, 
“  Glory  to  Thee,  my 
God,  this  night.” 

A  rather  nice  idea  for 
an  evening  of  this  sort 
is  to  invite  members 
to  bring  their  own 
mothers  ;  and  a  little 
bunch  of  violets,  or 
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some  other  little  token  might 
be  presented  to  each  mother 
present.  For  many  mothers  it 
is  a  pleasant  change  in  their 
too  often  monotonous  life, 
to  be  feted  a  little  in  this  way.  But 
these  are  only  little  suggestions  which 
may  or  may  not  be  followed. 

A  “  Bird  ” 

Evening. 

Another  even¬ 
ing  which  struck 
rather  a  fresh 
note  was  that 
entitled  "  Birds 
in  Song  and 
Story.”  Here, 
again,  there  ;  is 
plenty  of  mate¬ 
rial,  but  it  wants 
a  little  careful 
selection,  and 
attention  must 
be  paid  to  the 
planning  out  of 
details. 

An  evening  of 
this  kind  may  be 
treated  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  It  is 
rather  interesting 
to  note  hov 
various  writers 
have  dealt  with  birds  in  their  books. 
Some  have  used  them  as  a  pretty 
background  for  the  story,  others  have 
made  them  an  important  part  of  the 
story.  And,  of  course,  most  of  the 
poets  have  written  on  some  bird  or 
another. 

You  can  get  real  teaching  and  real 
enjoyment  from  a  “  Bird  ”  Evening,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  lead  the  thoughts  to  a 
higher  plane  by  a  reminder  of  the  “  bird  ” 
lesson  taught  us  by  our  Lord  Himself — 
of  God’s  care  for  His  children. 

Plenty  of  songs  will  recur  to  mind 
from  which  you  can  make  your  selection. 
Choose  these  not  just  because  they  are 
about  birds,  but,  if  possible,  let  each 
convey  a  little  bit  of  definite  teaching, 
or  help,  or  cheer.  If  your  members  are 
young,  and  not  very  experienced,  simple 
items  are  the  best,  and  try  to  get  them 
as  unhackneyed  as  possible.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Vogelweid  the  Minnisinger  ” 
has  been  set  to  music,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  a  very  cheap  "  school  ” 
form.  Also,  in  the  same  form,  there  is  a 
rather  pretty  little  song  “  The  Ugly 
Duckling,”  which  would  probably  please. 
Both  these  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello. 

Of  poems  suitable  for  recitation  or 
reading  there  is  no  end,  and  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  select.  Of  the  serious  type. 


A  bunch  of  violets 
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Long  f  ellow’s 
"  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth  ”  and  Bry¬ 
ant’s  “  Lines  to  a 
Waterfowl,”  are 
very  beautiful. 

While  for  a  humor¬ 
ous  touch  “  The 
Owl  Critic,”  by 
James  T.  Fields, 
is  very  good,  and, 
well  performed, 
always  gives 
pleasure  and 
amusement. 

Several  books 
contain  delightful 
readings,  but  I  will 
mention  two.  In 
Between  the  Larch- 
Wo  o  ds  and  the 
Weir,  by  Flora  Klickmann,  there  is  a 
charming  chapter  entitled  “  Dwellers  in 
the  Flower-Patch.”  That  chapter,  in 
whole  or  part,  will  give  you  an  item 
that  will  be  immensely  popular,  and  it 
contains  that  most  desirable  balance  of 
humour  and  pathos. 

Another  book  is  that  entitled  The 
Song  Of  the  Cardinal,  by  the  late  Gene 
Stratton-Porter.  This  pretty  story  of 
the  American  red  bird  is  doubtless 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
parts  of  it  will  furnish  a  delightful 
reading,  especially  the  last  chapter.  My 
own  experience  with  both  these  books 
has  been  that  people,  hearing  portions 
read,  have  felt  they  must  read  the 
whole  book. 

One  writer  has  on  several  occasions 


introduced  birds 
to  give  humour 
to  her  books.  I 
refer  to  the  late 
Florence  Barclay. 
And  if  you  want 
to  introduce  a 
little  real  humour 
into  the  readings, 
do  not  forget 
Tommy  the  Macaw 
in  The  Rosary,  or 
Sweetie-weet  in 
Through  the  Postern 
Gate.  The  gulls 
in  The  Wall  of 
Partition,  and  the 
dear  little  robin 
in  The  White 
Ladies  of  Worcester 
are  also  very 
amusing,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
tears  are  very  near  the  laughter  all  the 
time  ! 

But  I  must  remind  you  again  that 
you  will  not  have  time  to  include  every¬ 
thing  that  occurs  to  your  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  your  best  plan  will  be  first 
to  decide  how  you  will  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  then  to  scheme  out  a  little 
programme,  having  in  mind  your  “  key  ” 
thought,  and  also  the  members  at  your 
disposal. 

Then  you  will  have  to  go  through  it 
very  carefully  yourself,  and  see  how  your 
proposed  programme  fits  in  with  the 
time  you  will  have.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  make  these  things  too  long.  Most 
clubs  and  guilds  have  a  time  limit, 
perhaps  one-and-a-quarter  to  one-and-a- 


half  hours,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
members  feeling  that  they  would  like 
more,  than  to  tire  them  by  packing  too 
much  into  the  evening. 


To  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  mothers 
We  come  to  Thee  to-day. 

And  to  that  gift  so  precious 
We  would  our  tribute  pay. 

For  mothers  of  the  noble. 

For  mo'.hers  of  the  brave. 

Who  to  their  country’s  succour 
Their  sons,  unstinting,  gave. 

For  all  the  love  of  mothers 

Through  past  and  present  days — 
Their  purity  and  patience — 

We  bring  to  Thee  our  praise. 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  to  hearken 
To  each  true  mother’s  prayer. 
And  ask  Thee  for  Thy  blessing 
On  mothers,  everywhere. 

Mary  E.  Tongue. 


Ms  Word  to  the  In-between  Girl 

Mj  MJkRIOSf  WALSSS 


Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  authors  have  such  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  golden-haired  blue-eyed  heroines,  or,  as  a  change, 
dark-eyed  maidens  with  glistening  raven  locks  ?  It 
seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  “  neutral-tinted  ”  girl 
came  into  her  own,  because  these  much  neglected 
"  happy  mediums  ”  form  the  majority  of  English  girls. 

But  do  not  feel  discouraged  if  nature  has  given  you 
hair  of  a  nondescript  brown,  and  eyes  of  an  in¬ 
determinate  grey  or  hazel.  There  are  three  good  reasons 
why  you  should  rejoice. 

First,  you  probably  have  a  very  pretty  complexion. 
Neither  an  anaemic  “  china  doll  ”  affair,  nor  an  olive 
one,  but  something  a  little  warmer  than  the  former, 
and  much  clearer  than  the  latter.  Besides,  the  colour 
of  your  hair  is  not  trying  even  to  an  imperfect  skin. 
So  you  have  one  great  asset. 

Secondly,  you  are  the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to 
dress.  You  have  a  much  wider  scope  for  choice  as 
regards  both  styles  and  shades  than  your  more  “  decided  ” 
sisters.  You  can  wear  black  and  a  vivid  colour,  and  look 


"  smart  ”  ;  or  you  can  wear  softer  greys  and  browns 
and  greens,  and  look  “  pretty  ”  with  equal  success.-  The 
dark  girl  must  consider  her  complexion,  and  the  golden 
girl  her  blue  eyes.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  can  wear 
varying  shades  that  will  bring  out  the  brighter  tints 
of  your  hair  and  eyes,  and  show  your  skin  to  advantage. 

Your  third  compensation  is  one  which  you  will  not 
appreciate  just  yet.  Your  looks  will  last  longer  than 
either  the  pronounced  blonde  or  brunette.  “  Golden 
girls  ”  fade  very  quickly,  and  once  their  hair  has  lost 
its  gleaming  tint,  it  looks  lifeless.  Dark  people  often 
become  sallow  when  youth  passes,  and  their  hair  seems 
to  accentuate  lines  and  wrinkles. 

So  do  not  allow  yourself  to  feel  dowdy — the  bugbear 
of  the  “  in-between  ”  girl.  Wear  decided  shades  in  the 
colours  that  suit  you  best — usually  these  comprise 
greens,  crimsons,  bright  pinks,  browns,  black,  and 
sometimes  yellow.  And  remember  that  you  have  three 
very  sound  reasons  for  being  content  with  Nature’s 
gifts  to  you. 
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Part  eh. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  sentences  I  know,  as  to  the 
guidance  of  action,  is  by  Bishop  Westcott — 

“  The  vision  of  the  Ideal  guards  monotony  of  work 
from  becoming  monotony  of  life.” 

It  deserves  careful  pondering,  and  should  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have  a  dull  and 
cheerless  lot. 

What  is  meant  by  the  “  Vision  of  the  Ideal  ”  ? 

Not  a  sort  of  vague  dreamy  indefinite  musing,  but 
the  sight  of  perfection.  It  may  be  a  perfection  that 
cannot  be  attained  in  this  life  ;  but  it  has  power  to  help, 
to  inspire,  to  guide. 

For  instance,  there  may  be  the  harassing  cares  of  a 
family,  and  these  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  sister  or 
other  relation  who  has  not  the  joy  of  motherhood  to 
make  up  for  her  toil.  The  children  are  troublesome, 
the  task  of  keeping  them  fed  and  clothed  on  slender 
means  is  most  unattractive. 

But  the  children  concerning  whom  our  Blessed  Lord 
said,  “  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,”  were  just 
ordinary  Jewish  children,  no  doubt  with  faults  like 
those  of  modern  little  ones.  Yet  He  saw  the  possibilities 
within  each  one.  He  did  not  say,  “  That  child  is  selfish; 
this  one  is  passionate  ;  another  is  greedy  ”  ;  but  He 
discerned  what  they  might  become.  So  we  may  apply 
the  same  mode  of  regard  to  the  children  in  our  care. 

The  sculptor  stands  before  a  block  of  marble,  cold, 
hard,  unyielding.  And  yet  within  it  he  may  find  an 
angel. 

Experience,  however,  has  led  me  to  think  that  the 
victims  of  a  drab  ”  outlook  may  more  often  be  those 
who  have  the  care  of  an  elder  relation- — -father,  mother, 
aunt — -devolving  on  them,  through  the  circumstances 
of  life.  This  may  have  hindered  the  natural  joyous 
companionship  with  those  of  one’s  own  age. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
involved  in  the  constant  association  with  those  who  are 
a  generation  in  advance  of  ourselves.  It  is  hard  to  be 
patient.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  old,  to  adopt  a 
wise  saying,  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  of  man — being  judged  by  their  peers.  Their  little 
ways,  their  trivial  complaints,  their  (apparently)  ceaseless 
worries,  are  so  irritating  to  the  younger  race.  They 
seem  to  take  the  hope  and  brightness  out  of  life. 

Think  in  Terms 
of  Nobility. 

In  such  a  lot  it  is  helpful  to  try  to  look  beyond  the 
actual  to  the  ideal.  What  a  beautiful  precious  tiring 
daughterly  love  can  be  !  It  has  inspired  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  creations  in  all  literature  :  Cordelia, 
with  King  Lear ;  Antigone,  with  the  blind  and  aged 
CEdipus.  Try  to  bring  your  own  grudging  cross  atten¬ 
tions  up  to  a  higher  level.  Think  of  your  lot  in  terms 
of  nobility.  It  is  a  splendid  task  that  you  have  laid 
upon  you.  By-and-by,  when  the  older  life  is  ended, 
if  you  have  done  your  utmost;  you  may  look  back  and 
find  that  the  past  will — 

“  Orb  into  the  perfect  star 
You  saw  not,  when  you  moved  therein.” 


It  is  never  our  kindness,  our  eager  demonstrations  of 
love,  that  we  regret  when  the  silence  of  death  has  come. 
But  who  shall  say  what  bitterness  lies  in  the  memory 
of  unwilling  care,  dull  looks,  perhaps  sharp  speeches  ? 
These  have  power  to  sting  unendurably.  Let  youroutlook, 
then,  go  out  beyond  the  actual  surroundings,  to  an  ideal. 
See,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  the  perfect  daughter  ;  read, 
if  you  can,  about  her  type  ;  and  let  it  inspire  you  to  rise 
above  the  monotony  of  the  daily  round.  Make  a  beautiful 
thing  out  of  your  life. 

I  think  the  feeling  that  all  hope  of  marriage  is  past 
helps  to  cloud  the  outlook  of  many  a  woman.  And  this 
may  be  natural  enough. 

Well,  how  do  you  know  it  is  past  ?  It  would,  of  course, 
be  silly  to  dwell  on  improbabilities.  But  I  could  tell 
you  of  cases  in  which  marriage,  seemingly  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  things,  did  occur  !  One  never  knows 
what  may  happen,  and,  while  it  is  foolish  to  build  castles 
in  the  air,  it  is  equally  foolish  to  stick  hopelessly  in  the 
mud. 

Women,  in  the  sight  of  others  decidedly  plain,  with 
no  money,  with  youth  left  far  behind  them,  have  been 
wooed  and  loved.  I  have  two  such  cases  in  my  mind  at 
the  present  moment.  It  seems  surprising,  but  there  is  the 
fact. 

We  Need  a  Higher  Estimate 
of  our  Task. 

You  must  not,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  unexpected 
happening,  but  must  face  your  lot  as  it  stands,  with  a 
view  to  its  opportunities.  “  The  animating  spring  of  all 
improvement,  in  individuals  and  societies,  is  not  their 
knowledge  of  the  actual,  but  their  conception  of  the 
possible.” 

Let  your  contemplation,  then,  of  the  Ideal,  lead  you  to 
a  higher  estimate  of  your  task.  It  will  brighten  your 
own  life,  and  will  certainly  be  a  blessed  thing  for  those 
to  whom  you  minister. 

But  if  anything  connected  with  the  term  “  ideal  ” 
sounds  vague  and  far-off,  remember  there  is  a  world 
close  at  hand  which  claims  your  outlook.  There  is  the 
world  of  Literature. 

Good  books  are  so  abundant,  libraries  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone,  who  can  truthfully 
say  she  has  no  opportunity  of  reading.  Direct  your 
outlook,  then,  from  what  may  be  depressing,  into  this 
wonderful  realm. 

1  have  been  interested  in  consulting  a  series- of  papers 
in  this  Magazine  for  1894  entitled,  “  The  Girl’s  Outlook.” 
Girls  who  live  in  a  village  where  “  nothing  happens,”  and 
where  gossip  reigns  supreme,  meet  together.  “  ‘  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,’  said  Kate  ;  ‘  I  feel  as  if  .my  interest  in 
life  were  growing  more  microscopic  every  day.’  ”  They 
decide  to  abjure  gossip,  and  to  meet  together  once  a 
month  to  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  read. 

This  scheme  of  thirty  years  ago  may  sound  stilted 
and  old-fashioned  toTday.  But  article  succeeds  article, 
one  subject  leads  on  to  another,  and  it  is  marvellous  into 
what  varied  far-flung  fields  of  interest  the  friends  are 
conducted,  naturally  and  easily. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  the  idea,  although  the  carrying 
of  it  out  may  sound  stiff  to  modern  ears. 


Do  not  think  crossly,  “  I  have  no  time  for  reading.” 
Let  a  book,  like  the  magic  carpet  in  Eastern  romance, 
carry  you  far  away,  to  behold  other  scenes,  other  lives 
than  your  own. 

Do  not  Shut 
Yourself  Up! 

Then  one  all-important  point  in  gaining  a  different 
outlook  is  the  need  of  fellowship.  We  are  not  units' 
merely,  but  members  of.  a  community.  There  is  nothing 
more  useful  than  to.  gain.an  outlook into  the  lives  oLothers,' 
to  render  help  or  cheer,  in  some  way.  It  may  mean  an 
effort,  but  it  is  an  effort  worth  making.  If  your  outlook 
is  hopelessly,"  drab,  ’’.and  life  does  not.seem  worth-living, 
j  ust  ,  look  round  and  see  .if  there  ,  is  .no  one  to  whom  ,  you 
can  minister.  It  may  be  a  child  near  at  hand  that. comes 
within iyour  observation  it  may  be  someone  you  meet 
in  your  ordinary. routine  of. shopping  or. work  ;  but  think; 
what  you  can  do.  You  may  gain  an  insight  into  other 
.-lives  .that  will,  help  you  with  your  own.  Do  not  shut 
yourself  up  !  If;  you  are  living  in  a  box  with  the  lid 
down  of  course  you  can  have  no  brightness  of  outlook. 

-  But' perhaps  the  one  element  in  making  the  outlook 
"  drab,”  is  the  restriction  of  the  energies  to  -dull  and 
depressing  tasks. :  And  now  again  I  must,  refer  to  my 
teloved  “Logion,”  or  reputed  saying  of  our  Lord 
found  on  an  Egyptian  papyrus.  .  _  • 

"Raise  the  stone,  and.  there  thou  shalt  find  Me: 
cleave  the -wood,  and  there  am  I.” 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  Lord’s  early  years,  till 
He  grew  to  manhood,  were  spent  in  an  humble  home,, 
doubtless  helping  His  mother,  and  working  for  Joseph. 

“  Is  thy  .  labour  very  lowly  ? 

Sister,  see,  at  Nazareth,  He 
Swept  the  floor  for  Mary.” 

Do  we  realise  this  ?  . 

There  was  one  who  realised  it,  and  although  I  have 
mentioned  him  before,  I  think  that  the  fragments  of  his 
story  cannot  be  pondered  too  carefully. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived  a  man,  “  Brother 
Lawrence,”  who  served  in  the  kitchen  of  a  monastery. 
He  had  naturally  a  great  aversion  to  this,  work,  and  he 
undertook  it  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be  sacrificing 
his  happiness,  and  thereby  pleasing  God.  But  on  the 
contrary,  he  met  with  nothing  but  satisfaction  in  that 
state,  and  passed  his  life  in  perfect  liberty  and  continual 
joy. 

What  was  his  secret  ?  In  the  little  book  which  tells 
his  story,  it  was  “  the  practice  of  the  Presence  of  God.” 
He  accustomed  himself  to  do  everything  in  the  kitchen 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  with  prayer  that  he  might 
receive  His  grace  to  do  His  work  well. 

He  left  on  record  that  no  sort  of  mortification  could 
efface  sin  ;  that  trust  in  Christ  and  love  to  Him  were  all- 
important. 

Christians  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief,  widely 
severed  in  many  ways,  are  alike  in  finding  help  from  the 
reading  of  this  little  book. 

“  When  he  had  thus  in  prayer  filled  his  mind  with 
great  sentiments  of  that  Infinite  Being,  he  went  to  his 
work  appointed  in  the  kitchen  (for  he  was  cook  to  the 
society)  ;  -there,  having  first  considered  severally  the. 
tilings  his  office  required,  and  when  and  how  each  thing 
was  to  be  done,  he  spent  all  the  intervals  of  his  time, 
as  well  before  as  after  his  work,  in  prayer. 

"  When  he  had  finished,  he  examined  himself  how  he 


had  discharged  his  duty  ;  if  he  found  well,  he  returned 
thanks  to  God  ;  if  otherwise,  he  asked  pardon ;  and 
without  being  discouraged  he  set  his  mind  right  again. 

“  It  was  observed  that  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  business 
in  the  kitchen,  he  still  preserved  his  recollection  and 
heavenly-mindedness.  He  was  never  hasty  nor  loitering, 
biit  did  each  thing  in  its  season,  with  an  even  uninter¬ 
rupted  composure  and  tranquillity  of  spirit.” 

Surely  the  story  of  this  man,  who  lived  centuries  ago, 
may  encourage  those  to  whom  domestic  tasks  seem 
unutterably  dreary  !  God  has  made  us  creatures 

"Of  such  large4 discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,” 

that  our  outlook  must  not  be  confined  to  things  im¬ 
mediately  around  us.  Whither  are  we  going  ?  Is  it 
not  wise  to  direct  one’s  gaze  towards  the  ultimate  goal  ? 

Remember  Browning’s  parable  of  the  traveller.  It 
applies  to  each  one  of  us — - 

“I  am  a  wanderer ;  I  remember  well 
'  One  journey,  how  I  feared  the  track  was  missed, 

'  So  long  the  city  I  desired  to  reach 
-  Lay  hid  ;  when  suddenly  its  spires  afar 
Flashed  through  the  circling  clouds  ;  you  may  conceive 
My  transport.  Soon  the  vapours  closed  again. 

But  1  had  seen  the  city,  and  one  such  glance 
No  darkness  could  obscure.” 

A  parable  here  may  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I  seemed  to  see  a  solitary  figure  pressing  along  a  high 
path,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  a  wall.  But  beyond  the  wall, 
on  either  hand,  was  a  prospect  of  marvellous  splendour 
and  vastness.  On  the  one  side,  all  bathed  in  golden 
light,  were  cities, .  with  palaces.  Tiny  forms  thronged 
the  streets.  I  could  discern  a  constant  going  and  coming. 
My  view  seemed  able  to  pierce  within  the  senate  house,  of 
a  great  city,  where  men  were  listening  to  one  who  spoke  ; 
I  saw  within  the  palace  a  King  and  Queen,  busy  for 
their  people’s  good  ;  I  discerned  hospitals,  and  could 
tell  what  beneficent  work  they  carried  on.  I  could  see 
the  sea  afar,  vessels  crossing  and  recrossing.  It  seemed 
a  magic  panorama  of  human  life. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  path  was  a  scene  so  beautiful 
I  could  hardly  hope  to  describe  it.  Innumerable  forms 
were  there.  One  in  particular  I  observed,  an  old  man 
leaning  on  his  staff,  in  olive  groves,  near  to  a  city  I 
recognised  as.  Athens.  A  fair  and  lovely,  girl  was  beside 
him,  helping  his  tottering  steps.  There  was  a  figure  I 
recognised  as  the  poet  Dante,  with  a  beautiful  maiden 
advancing  to.  greet  . him  in  salutation.  .  There  was  a 
scene  I  thought  must  be  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  for 
I  knew  the  rock  of  Tintagel  ;  the  knights  were  assembled 
within  the  hall,  and  the  King  himself  -was  there.  The 
view  was  so  vast,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  in  detail, 
but  I  could  have  looked  for  hours,  identifying  one  and 
another  beloved  story,  ancient  and  modern. 

Then,  right  ahead,  in  the  clouds,  on  the  horizon 
towards  which  the  path  seemed  leading,  there  flashed 
forth  a  wonderful  vision  as  of  a  Celestial  City,  the  sun 
irradiating  its  pinnacles. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  wonder  of  all  this,  I  gazed  at 
the  lonely  figure,  for  whose  benefit  the  marvellous  pageant 
was  unrolled.  , 

She  was  passing  along,  never  looking  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  or  ahead  of  her.  She. seemed. to  gaze  only  on  the 
ground,  and  as  I  observed  her  more  closely,  I  saw  that 


she  wore  spectacles.  These  were  disfiguring,  because  the 
lenses  were  tinted  a-  dull  drab  colour.  In  my  dream  it 
seemed  that  I  spoke  to  her. 

This  marvellous  scene  on  the  right,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing — can  you  bear  not  to  look  at  it  ?  This 
on  the  left,  which  seems  to  embody  all  the  stories  of 
Literature — is  it  nothing  to  you  ?  And  above  all,  look 
yonder  at  those  pinnacles  and  airy  towers  revealed  in 
golden  light  among  the  clouds  from  time  to  time  ! 
How  much  you  have  in  such  an  outlook  to  gladden  your 
pilgrimage  !  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  she  rejoined  drearily.  “  All  these 
things  are  nothing  to  me.  I  am  just  plodding  on  my 
way,  and  can  only  spare  attention  for  the  path  beneath 
my  feet.” 

I  would  have  expostulated  ;  but  I  awoke. 


You  are  a  pilgrim  on  a  dull  and  toilsome  way.  The 
clouds  are  low.  Your  path  seems  shut  in  on  every  side. 
But  you  are  a  pilgrim.  ”  This  is  not  your  Rest.”  You 
know  that  you  have  to  press  forward  ;  and  you  have 
the  power  of  vision.  Then  surely  it  is  reasonable  for  your 
outlook  to  reach  beyond  the  present  far  onward  into  the 
■future. 

Do  not,  then,  fling  aside  these  considerations  as  a 
poet’s  dream.  Take  them  as  your  own,  and  remember 
that  "  thoughts  are  things.”  When  you  find  yourself 
absorbed  by  dull,  drab,  dismal  thoughts,  put  them  right 
away.  Make  yourself,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  think 
differently.  Your  vision  will  become  clearer  ;  you  will 
be  happier.  Think  of  the  heritage  that  is  yours  to  come. 
And  the  sight  of  it  will,  perhaps,  strengthen  you  so  to 
live  as  to  be  more  worthy  of  your  high  vocation. 


Nothing  is  left  over  from  2  yds.  of 
silk  after  this  slip  is  cut.  The  pieces 
dovetail  perfectly. 

Of  course,  if  the  pieces  were  not 
especially  shaped  to  fit  together  you 
could  not  squeeze  them  in.  The 
front  of  the  bodice  is  in  one  with 
the  front  and  one  side  of  the  skirt. 
The  sides  and  back  of  the  bodice 
come  out  along  one  edge  of  the 
material  beyond  the  front'.  The 
other  skirt  piece  and  the  two 
shoulder  straps  fit  into  the  oblong 
of  material  which  is  left. 

The  2  yds.  gives  you  a  slip  with 
a  25-in.  hem.  The  style  of  the  slip 
is  excellent,  too.  It  is  not  skimped. 
In  fact,  the  width  of  the  skirt  is 
generous  —  so  generous  that  the 
material  is  laid  in  inverted  box- 
pleats  at  both  sides.  This  gives 
slim  straight  lines,  and  still  retains 
sufficient  width  for  a  comfortable 
step. 

It  is  one  of  the  new  straight 
up-and-down  slips  that  go  under  a 
tube  dress  without  causing  an  ugly 
bulge  at  the  hip  where  the  slip 
has  a  bunch  of  gathers.  It  is  slim- 
lined  enough,  too,  to  be  worn  as  a 


THE  ECONOMY  SLIP. 

No.  7021. 


foundation  for  a  long  tunic  over¬ 
blouse.  Of  course,  in  the  latter 
case  the  lower  portion  would  be 
faced  with  cloth,  dress  silk,  or  satin. 

The  cutting  method  is  practical, 
for  it  does  not  necessitate  a  great 
deal  of  extra  making  time.  You 
know,  slips  are  usually  made  with 
under-arm  seams  and  crosswise 
slashes  or  a  joining  all  the  way 
round  at  a  low  waist-line.  In  the 
case  of  the  economy  slip  the  addi¬ 
tional  seam  comes  at  the  centre 
back.  Instead  of  having  the  under¬ 
arm  seams,  the  bodice  portions  are 
joined  to  the  front  panel  at  the  side 
front.  The  skirt  is  seamed  at  the 
left  side  front  and  again  towards  the 
back. 

Crepe-de-chine,  pongee,  Japanese 
silk,  or  any  soft  silky  washing 
material  are  suitable  for  making 
this  practical  little  dress  slip. 

Pattern  No.  7021  is  supplied  in 
sizes  for  34  and  38  in.  bust  measure¬ 
ment,  price  5 d.,  postage  extra. 

Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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and  pixies  play  at 
hide-and-seek,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it 
may  prove  the  very 
thing  for  carrying 
out  a  composition 
that  shall  be  a  fit 
setting  for  the 
Oberon  -  and  -Titania 
idyll  from  “  A  Mid- 
summer  Night’s 
Dream.”  The 
animals  and  the 
figures  are  them¬ 
selves  to  be  found  in 
the  curious  shapes 
taken  by  the  knotted 
roots,  so  that  only  a 
good  feeling  for 
colour  is  needed  to 
complete  the  picture. 
The  roots,  when 
polished  and  stained, 
have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  bits  of  fantas¬ 
tic  Chinese  carving 


in  wood,  and  as  there  are  never  found 
two  roots  alike,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  range  of  ideas  to  be  developed  in 
this  connection.  Among  the  themes 
elaborated  by  the  inventor  of  gorse- 
and-heather-root  craft  was  one  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  complete  with 
serpent,  and  another  of  mermaid  ens 
combing  their  tresses  on  a  rocky 
headland — both  most  realistic  in 
treatment. 

Another  craft  which  breaks  new 
ground  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  fashioning  on  correct  period 
lines,  dolls’  furniture  from  discarded 
cigar-boxes.  These  boxes  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  excellent  finish  and  good 
grain,  so  that  all  the  initial  trouble 
of  planing  and  polishing  the  wood  is 
ruled  out,  while,  further,  the  cost  of 
material  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  provide 
the  child  with  dolls’  furnishings  on 
educational  lines,  and  to  achieve  this 
end  careful  study  has  been  bestowed 
on  specimens  of  interesting  antique 


Recent  exhibitions  of  women’s  handi¬ 
crafts  have  suggested  a  number  of 
quite  unpromising  materials  as  media 
for  attractive  ornaments,  some  of  a 
domestic  character,  others  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  personal  adornment.  For 
the  first  time  there  have  been  dis¬ 
played  decorations  for  mantelpiece 
and  dinner-table  formed  from  fish¬ 
bones,  a  quite  surprisingly  adaptable 
substance  for  a  number  of  ornamental 
purposes.  The  commonest  types  of 
fish,  such,  for  instance,  as  haddocks 
and  whitings,  offer  a  number  of 
transparent,  almost  iridescent,  bones, 
which,  .when  manipulated  by  one 
endowed  with  vision,  suit  themselves 
to  treatment  as  flower-petals,  butter¬ 
flies’  wings,  fairies’  equipment,  and 
all  manner  of  other  purposes.  When 
dried,  the  little  bones  take  on  a  dainty 
transparency  with  an  elusive  surface 
that  encourages  an  effective  play  of 
light.  Ingenious  fingers  can  contrive 
a  whole  woodland  scene  with  will-o’- 
the  wisps  alight  on  enchanted  banks 


of  flowers,  all  from 
nothing  more  poetic 
than  fish-bon'es, 
coloured  to  appro¬ 
priate  tintings. 

From  Gnarled  Roots 
to  Pixies. 

Another  unusual 
material  for  orna¬ 
ments,  is  represented 
by  the  gnarled  roots 
that  belong  to  the 
heather  that  covers 
the  hills  of  Cornwall. 
This  plant  grows  its 
roots  in  curiously 
fantastic  forms  that 
themselves  suggest 
to  an  artistic  eye 
suitable  possibilities. 
Thus  one  root  may 
seem  just  intended 
by  Providence  for 
the  development  of 
some  forest  theme  in 
which  small  rabbits 
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A  Charming  Bouquet  on  a  Canton  Enamel. 


Photos  by  “  Country  Life.  * 


and  middle  finger,  it  assumes  a  rigidity 
winch,  when  still  further  strengthened 
by  means  of  a  liquid  application  made 
from  her  own  prescription,  renders 
the  flowers  that  she  sculpts  from  the 
substance  hard  to  the  touch  and 
capable  of  being  handled  without 
damage.  The  general  tone  of  the 
bread  flowers  is  that  of  old  mellowed 
ivory,  but  very  beautiful  also  are  the 
specimens  that  have  been  delicately 
coloured  to  nature’s  tints. 

Other  original  crafts  recently 
shown  (though  the  materials  used  are 
of  less  uncommon  character)  include 
enamelled  glass-ware  and  hand-made 
rugs  for  nursery  use,  carried  out  to 
the  designs  of  the  customer.  De¬ 
canters  and  goblets  of  quaint  shape, 
enamelled  in  bright  colours  by  means 
of  a  special  medium  that  presents  a 
hard-wearing  surface,  find  a  ready 
sale,  as  do  also  window-roundles 
designed  specially  after  the  manner 
of  a  bookplate.  There  is  work  in  the 
world  for  anyone  who  will  evolve 
some  new  idea. 


furniture  in  public  and  private  col¬ 
lections.  Thus,  one  box  has  been 
carved  into  a  faithful  replica  of  a 
seventeenth  century  court-cupboard, 
another  as  a  miniature  of  a  four- 
poster  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
a  third  as  a  reproduction  of  an  oak 
chest  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
So  exquisite  is  some  of  this  work  that 
it  is  eventually  bought,  not  for  the 
amusement  of  children,  but  rather 
for  the  edification  of  grown-ups. 

Egg  Shells  as 
a  Veneer. 

When  one  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
computation  of  the  millions  of  egg¬ 
shells  that  are  annually  consigned  to 
the  dustbin,  one  marvels  that  only 
for  the  first  time  this  year  a  craft  was 
exhibited  that  relies  for  its  attrac¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  eggshells  as  a 
veneer.  When  one  studies  the  many 
dainty  furnishing  accessories,  such 
as  blotters  and  inkstands,  toilette 
mirrors  and  card  boxes,  that  have 
been  carefully  encrusted  with  the 
shell  and  then  daintily  painted  in 
a  delicate  fairy-like  design  over  its 
surface,  one  saddens  in  contemplating 
the  waste  of  good  eggshell  that  has 
gone  on  through  the  ages  !  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  apply  this  material  to 
curved  surfaces  alone,  for  when  broken 
into  small  pieces,  its  beauty  is  in  no 
degree  diminished,  since  when  pieced 
together  it  makes  an  attractive 
design  reminiscent  of  the  old  crackle- 
china  from  the  East. 

For  “  flower-sculpture,”  by  which 


is  designated  a  novel 
method  of  devising 
artificial  flowers,  a 
woman  artist  uses  a 
number  of  unex¬ 
pected  materials 
from  which  to  fashion 
her  blossoms,  includ¬ 
ing  tinfoil,  sheet  cop¬ 
per,  parchment  —  in 
fact  any  substance 
that  can  produce  the 
suggestion  needed. 
At  a  recent  show  of 
Mrs.  Robinson’s  fine 
work,  not  a  single 
specimen  remained 
unsold,  though  the 
prices  of  some  of  the 
flower  groups  ran 
into  three  figures. 

Some  Wonderful 
Flower  Sculpture. 

Another  woman 
who  has  developed  a 
new  craft  in  connec- 
tion  with  flower- 
sculpture  is  one  who 
uses  a  still  more  un¬ 
likely  medium, 
namely,  bread. 
French  rolls,  I  am 
told,  form  the  best 
substance  for  her 
purpose,  since,  when 
the  crumb  is  gently 
and  perseveringly 
kneaded  and  rolled 
between  the  thumb 


From  such  materials  as  Tinfoil,  Sheet  Copper,  and  Parchment 
were  these  Beautiful  Flowers  produced. 
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H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  York,  with  her  dog  “Glen,” 
a  Labrador  Retriever. 

Photo  ly  Hay  Wrightson. 


Tjjf  there  is  one  woman  more  than  another  to  whom 
my  sympathies  go  out  in  the  fullest  degree,  it  is  the 
refined  and  educated  housewife  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  is  struggling  to-day  with  three  huge  burdens  :  high 
costs,  inadequate  means,  and  over-work. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  present-day"  problems 
that  the  women  who  are  of  most  use  to  the  nation, 
and  the  most  valuable  to  the  world  at  large,  should  be 
crushed,  as  they  are  now  being  crushed,  with  work  that 
is  far  beyond  their  physical  strength,  and  with  household 
worries  that  no  one,  so  far,  seems  able  to  relieve. 


(Q)ne  most  desirable  characteristic  of  the  middle  classes 
is  the  closeness  of  touch  existing  between  parents 
and  children,  which  enables  the  father  and  mother  with 
worthy  aspiration  and  high  ideals  to  exert  a  personal 
influence  over  the  children  daily,  even  hourly,  from 
infancy  upwards. 

With  the  rich,  there  is  all  too  often  a  wide  gap  separat¬ 
ing  the  nursery  from  the  parents.  The  nurses  may  or 
may  not  be  women  of  intellect  and  high  aims  ;  but  in 
any  case  no  nurse  can  take  the  place  of  a  right-minded 
mother.  And  as  the  children  of  the  wealthy  grow 
older  they  may  be  drafted 
off  to  boarding-schools,  and 
thus  be  removed  still  farther 
from  parental  influence. 

The  mother  in  the  middle 
classes  has  to  be  always  in 
touch  with  the  nursery,  even 
when  she  employs  a  nurse  ; 
while  the  older  children  are 
constantly  in  need  of  over¬ 
sight  and  seeking  her  advice 
and  assistance.  Such  parents 
wield  immense  power,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases, 
they  desire  to  use  that 
power  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  the  betterment  of  their 
children,  and  are  anxious 
that  their  influence  shall  be 
for  good. 


Hj’ow,  the  tragic  part  of 
the  business  is  this : 
the  women  who  are  really 
the  most  valuable  to  the 
community,  in  that  they  are 
striving  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  be  useful  and 
desirable  citizens,  are  the 
very  women  who  are  the 
most  over-worked,  and  in 
this  way  often  rendered  ner¬ 
vously  unable  to  do  what 
they  might  do  for  their 
family.  The  women  who  are 
able  to  give  the  best  train¬ 
ing  to  their  children,  helping 
their  intellects  to  develop, 
forming  their  tastes  in  the 
right  direction,  and  shaping 
their  characters,  are  now 


often  compelled  to  do  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of 
household  duties,  simply  because  outside  assistance  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  except  at  a  prohibitive 
price. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  subject 
of  training  girls  for  household  posts  ;  some  of  it  has 
been  quite  sensible,  and  some  has  been  extremely  non¬ 
sensical.  We  all  agree  that  training  is  most  desirable 
for  domestic  duties  ;  there  is  no  work  in  the  world 
that  calls  for  a  wider  variety  of  knowledge  and  skill 
than  that  of  the  expert  honje-maker.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  -done  daily  in 
every  household  that  does  not  call  for  any  very  specialised 
knowledge  or  an  elaborate  course  of  training — work 
that  could  very  well  be  performed  by  some  of  the 
present  recipients  of  the  “  dole,”  and  thus  help  to 
lessen  trouble  that  is  literally  undermining  the  health 
of  the  race.  For  instance,  it  does  not  take  a  Domestic 
Science  Course  to  know  how  to  wheel  a  baby  in  a  peram¬ 
bulator  out  in  the  fresh  air ;  yet  how  many  mothers 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  in  need  of  someone 
to  do  just  such  unskilled  work  as  this  ! 

And  even  though  a  woman  may  not  be  able  to  do 

cooking,  there  are  very  few 
among  those  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  “  unemployed  ”  who 
could  not  clean  knives, 
blacklead  stoves,  sweep 
floors,  and  do  such-like  work 
that  has  to  be  done  daily 
in  every  household.  It  is 
hard  that  such  urgently 
needed  assistance  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  middle-class 
woman  to  procure. 

Unfortunately,  no  imme¬ 
diate  solution  of  the  problem 
is  visible,  but  it  is  consol¬ 
ing  to  remember  that  when 
things  get  to  their  very 
worst,  they  usually  take  a 
turn  for  the  better.  And 
one  can  only  hope  that 
some  way  will  soon  be  found 
whereby  the  middle  -  class 
housewife  may  be  saved  from 
being  worked  off  the  face  ol 
the  earth  !  She  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  spared. 


gVgeanwhile,  however,  I 
want  to  leave  a  thought 
with  the  many  who  have 
written  to  me  lately  on  the 
subject  of  the  never-ending 
house-work  that  is  their  lor 
nowadays,  and  from  which 
there  seems  no  escape.  It 
is  quite  true  that  no  one 
but  another  housewife  can 
realise  the  amount  of  work 
a  mother  has  to  put  into 
her  home  if  she  cannot 
afford  a  highly  paid  servant, 
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and  yet  desires  her  household  to  be 
run  on  civilised  lines. 

“  My  husband  never -understands,” 
one  reader  writes  me.  No  ;  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  man  to 
grasp  the  enormous  amount  of  detail 
that  needs  attention  in  even  the 
smallest  house.  I  always  maintain 
that  every  man  ought  to  have  to  run 
a  house,  and  run  it  properly,  with  no 
feminine  assistance,  for  one  month 
out  of  every  twelve.  Any  man  who 
had  to  do  this  would  learn  a  lot  that 
would  be  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  I 
am  certain  ! 

But  under  present  conditions  one 
can  only  accept  the  fact  that  no  man 
ever  can  understand  what  a  home 
stands  for  in  the  way  of  thought  and 
planning  and  actual  work. 

“  My  children  accept  all  I  do  as  a 
matter  of  course,”  writes  another. 

Yes  ;  children*  do  accept  the  home 
and  all  it  entails  in  the  way  of  work 
and  expense  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  were  all  very  much  alike  in  this  respect  in  our  own 
childhood.  But  the  important  point  for  the  mother 
lo  remember  is  this  :  The  home  you  are  making  now 
is  the  home  your  children  will  look  back  upon  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  lives.  If  you  can  make  that  home  so 
happy  that  the  children  will  look  back  upon  it  as  their 
dearest  and  loveliest  memory,  then  you  will  be  giving 
them  something  that  will  actually  be  worth  more  to 
them  than  any  money  you  could  leave  them  in  your  will. 
I  do  not  think  the  years  can  bring  us  any  greater  posses¬ 
sion  than  the  remembrance  of  a  happy  childhood, 
spent  in  a  sympathetic  and  “  under¬ 
standing  ”  home-atmosphere. 

And  in  struggling  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  work  that  comes  your 
way  each  day,  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  not  merely  wrestling  with  a 
contrary  kitchener,  dirt  that  must  be 
abolished,  temper  that  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  tiredness  that  must 
be  concealed,  you  are  weaving  a 
fabric  which  may  be  of  consummate 
beauty,  and  that  will  last  your  chil¬ 
dren's  lifetime  with  possibly  fragments 
handed  on  to  your  grandchildren. 

Let  this  thought  buoy  you  up 
when  you  are  inclined  to  think  that 
no  one  appreciates  all  you  are  doing. 

Perhaps  they  may  not  appreciate  it 
at  its  full  worth  now — but  they  will 
some  day.  You  may  be  laying  up 
treasure  for  your  children  that  will 
never  leave  them,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  few  joys  that  Time  cannot  tarnish 
nor  the  years  render  less  beautiful. 

Mk 
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friend  said  to  me  lately,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  her,  ‘‘I  do 
enjoy  the  hour’s  bed-resting,  reading, 


between  ten  and  eleven  each  night. 
I  can  then  think  of  what  I  read,  and 
in  that  hour  I  get  more  mental  re¬ 
freshing  and  real  uplift  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.”  Yes,  that  is  true, 
but  it  depends  upon  the  reading. 
The  bedside  library  needs  careful 
choosing. .  First,  there  is  the  Bible. 
Having  read  the  daily  portion,  a  very 
appropriate  volume  to  follow  is  a 
new  one  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  George’s, 
Leeds,  entitled  A  Portaiture  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  “  cut  and  come  again  ”  book 
in  thirty-five  short  chapters.  The 
author  describes  it  as  “a  simple 
attempt  to  portray  from  a  fresh  stand¬ 
point  the  matchless  personality  of 
the  “  Word  Made  Flesh.”  It  does 
not  presume  to  be  a  scholarly  volume 
of  divinity,  but  just  the  book  for  the 
lover  of  the  Lord  to  see  Him  doing 
His  wonderful  works  and  speaking 
His  more  wonderful  words. 

A  Portraiture  of  Christ,  by  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Herklots,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  St.  George’s,  Leeds,  is  published  at  our  office,  price 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 
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M  very  large  number  of  readers  have  been  writing 
very  kindly  (and  very  frequently  of  late),  asking 
when  there  will  be  yet  another  “  Flower-Patch  ”  book  ? 
It  may  interest  all  these  to  turn  to  the  inside  of  the  cover 
at  the  end  of  this  magazine,  and  see  the  announcement 
of  a  new  book  being  issued  this  week- — though  not 
about  The  Flower-Patch  among  the 
Hills  this  time. 

The  Carillon  of  Scarpa  is  a  long 
novel,  about  people  and  unexpected 
happenings,  love  affairs  and  wed¬ 
dings,  music  and  flowers,  and — yes, 
there  is  a  garden,  one  in  which  I 
think  you  will  love  to  wander,  even 
though  it  is  not  in  England. 

Of  course,  1  cannot  tell  you  the 
plot  here  !  But  you  may  like  to 
read  the  Foreword  to  the  novel ;  also 
a  few  paragraphs  taken  at  random 
from  the  book.  It  will  give  you  an 
inkling  of  its  style. 

The  Foreword. 

‘  Jn  that  happy  period  of  history, 
known  as  “  Before  the  War,”  a 
European  Princess,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  a  reigning  house,  who 
was  among  the  many  Continental 
readers  of  The  Woman’s  Magazine, 
used  frequently  to  write  to  me,  as 
the  Editor,  telling  of  her  home-doings 
and  her  surroundings.  Particularly 
was  she  fond  of  describing  one  of 
her  father’s  country  residences  among 
the  mountains  of  South  -  Eastern 
Europe  where,  to  quote  her  own 
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words,  "  If  ever  I  am  sad,  I  turn  to  music  ancj  to 
flowers.” 

Her  life  seemed  to  differ  considerably  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  idea  of  the  life  of  a  Princess  ;  and  she  herself 
had  aspirations  that  would  have  made  her  a  force  for 
good  had  she  ever  attained  to  power. 

But  the  girl,  who  was  barely  out  of  her  teens,  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  war. 

Yet  it  may  interest  those  who  long  to  ask  an  author, 
“Is  it  true  ?  ”  to  know  that  Olea,  in  this  story,  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  fragment  of  fiction  ;  while 
the  Palace  of  Scarpa  is  pictured  from  the  descriptions  the 
little  Princess  sent  me  of  the  home  she  loved  best  of  all.’ 

From  Chapter  XIII. 

'  Jl^nd  now  the  Palace  was  full  in  view.  It  was  not  a 
lofty  building,  neither  was  it  ornate  or  magnificent 
in  its  architecture.  Rather,  it  suggested  comfort  and 
boundless  hospitality  as  it  spread  out  widely,  fitting 
itself  into  the  various  levels  and  recesses  of  the  hill. 

It  was  solid,  as  are  most  of  the  old  Continental  palaces  ; 
'grey  too  and  weather-beaten  where  one  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  original  masonry,  but  so  smothered  in  greenery 
and  dripping  with  flowers,  that  it  looked  the  very 
embodiment  of  brightness  and  gaiety. 

The  Palace  showed  the  usual  signs  of  occupancy, 
apart  from  the  Royal  Standard,  which  stirred  gently 
in  the  wind.  White  and  green  striped  awnings  shaded 
some  of  the  windows  and  kept  cool  the  deep  loggias  on 
the  upper  floor.  Some  windows  showed  open  casements 
with  small,  leaded,  diamond  panes  of  thick  glass  and 
fluttering  white  curtains  within. 

At  other  windows  there  were  iron  balconies  of  won¬ 
derful  workmanship,  looking  at  the  distance  like  delicate 
black  filigree  against  the  light  grey  stone  of  the  walls. 
And  from  the  balconies  flowers  hung  over  or  waved- — 
perhaps  a  trailing  rose  in  a  pot ;  an  oleander  in  full 
bloom,  azaleas  smothered  with  brilliant  flowers,  pink 
ivy-leaved  geraniums  that  had  thrust  themselves  through 
the  ironwork,  and  were  dangling  their  bosses  of  flowers 
into  space. 

Or  jessamine  had  been  trained  up  the  wall  from 
below  till  it  framed  the  windows  with  its  dark  green 
feathery  foliage,  which  would  soon  be  starred,  some 
with  white,  and  some  thickly  clustered  with  the  sweetly 
scented  flowers  of  the  lovely  yellow  summer  jessamine. 

But  the  prevailing  colours  of  the  flowers  as  seen  from 
the  distance  were  pink  and  white- — the  royal  colours  of 
Scarpa. 

Lower  down,  patches  of  flowers  indicated  where  the 
garden  lay.  But  as  these  were  at  different  levels, 
with  stone  steps — some  broad,  some  narrow — leading 
from  one  level  of  the  hillside  to  another,  the  flower 
beds  themselves  seemed  to  paint  the  hillside  with 
colours,  while  over  the  balustrades  and  open  stonework 
that  protected  the  paths,  and  kept  those  who  roamed 
therein  from  walking  unwarily  over  the  edge  and  landing 
on  another  garden  a  dozen  or  more  feet  below,  creepers 
and  flowering  plants  trailed  in  careless  wealth  and  over¬ 
flowed  from  the  large  stone  urns  and  vases  that  were 
placed  at  intervals  upon  the  coping  of  the  balustrades. 

Altogether  it  was  a  flower  scene  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  one  of  its  attractions  being  its  entire  lack  of 
formality.  Everything  seemed  to  be  growing  just 
where  Nature  had  planted  it,  and  uncurbed  by  man. 

As  a  final  touch,  completing  the  picture  with  a  wonder¬ 
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fully  satisfying  sense  of  appropriateness,  a  waterfall 
tumbled  down  the  hillside  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Palace  itself,  its  fine  spray  falling  like  a  veil  over  the 
long-fronded  ferns  and  emerald  green  creeping  plants, 
that  covered  the  rocks  and  lined  the  gorge  down  which 
it  fell. 

"  I  call  that  most  elegant  and  really  very  tasteful,” 
said  Mrs.  Potter-Poggs.  “  Now  just  make  a  note  of 
things  as  we  go  along,  and  begin  right  now,  or  we  shall 
forget  half  of  them  before  we  get  back  home.  And  I  want 
a  little  return  for  all  the  money  I  am  laying  out  for  you. 
I  should  like  to  have  our  windows  fitted  with  iron 
balconies  like  these  ;  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  few  cheap  somewhere  in  the  district.  And 
then,  if  we  had  a  few  artistic-looking  pots  put  in 
them,  they  would  make  a  nice  change  among  the  pillars 
in  front. 

Gladsome  merely  murmured  that  it  was  all  very 
beautiful.  She  tried  to  visualise  their  massive  house 
trimmed  up  with  balconies ;  but  though  the  Palace 
ahead  of  them  was  still  more  solid,  it  did  not  seem  to 
overpower  one  with  -its  weight,  as  did  their  granite 
and  marble  mansion  in  New  York.  Moreover — and  this 
was  part  of  the  secret  of  its  appeal — the  Palace  har¬ 
monised  with  its  surroundings,  which  was  more  than 
the  most  charitable  could  have  said  of  Gladsome’s 
home. 

“  If  we  could  put  those  hills  behind  our  house,  and 
that  waterfall  beside  it,  and  introduce  the  white  cottages 
with  the  red  roofs  that  are  down  below,  and  the  banks 
of  flowers,  we  might  get  the  balconies  to  look  as  if 
they  were  at  home  in  New  York,”  the  girl  said  presently. 

“  What  nonsense  to  talk  like  that  !  ”  replied  her 
mother.  “  How  could  we  possibly  have  a  waterfall 
splashing  down  on  to  the  sidewalk  !  You  know  they 
would  never  allow  it.  And  in  any  case,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  balconies  ?  ” 

What  indeed  ? 

At  that  moment  the  Carillon  burst  forth,  sending 
a  shower  of  music  over  the  travellers,  for  the  hands 
of  the  Cathedral  clock  pointed  to  the  hour,  and  the  wind 
was  setting  their  way. 

“  Why,  they  are  actually  ringing  the  bells  to  welcome 
us  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Potter-Poggs,  much  elated.  “  I 
do  call  it  most  considerate,  and  such  a  pleasant  little 
attention,  too  !  No  one  would  ever  think  of  paying  us 
the  compliment  like  that  back  home,  would  they  ? 
There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  foreigners  have  manners  if 
they  have  nothing  else  !  ”  ' 

From  Chapter  XXXVII. 

‘  Jj^r.  John  looked  very  pale  as  he  heard  Gladsome’s 
news  of  the  King’s  sudden  illness.  Yes,  of  course  he 
would  return  with  her.  He  spoke  quietly,  and,  having 
questioned  her  as  to  symptoms,  soon  had  all  the 
necessary  equipment  in  his  bag. 

I’ll  drive,  if  you  will  let  me,”  he  said.  "  You’ve 
done  a  long  run  already.  You  must  rest  now.” 

“  You  always  think  of  the  comfort  of  others.” 

"  Someone  else  has  thought  of  the  comfort  of  others, 
in  making  such  a  journey,  alone  at  night,”  he  replied 
to  her.  And  again  she  saw  that  look  on  his  face,  that 
had  surprised  and  thrilled  her  at  the  hospital. 

They  covered  some  miles  before  he  spoke  again. 

For  the  girl,  it  was  sufficient  to  be  close  beside 
him.  It  was  a  lovely,  never-to-be-forgotten  night.  The 
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air  was  warm  and  scented  with  that  delicious  moist 
scent  of  dew-drenched  flowers  and  fern  and  sweet  grass. 
The  road  over  which  they  were  skimming  was  like 
white  paper  covered  with  a  wonderful  tracery  of  black 
etchings  showing  leaves  and  branches,  shadowed  by  the 
moon  from  the  roadside  trees.  Gladsome  wished  the 
journey  could  last  for  ever.  The  nearness  to  the  man 
she  loved  made  her  forget  all  else. 

At  times  there  seemed  a  strange  magnetism  drawing 
her  to  him- — she  could  not  explain  it,  save  that  she 
had  an  almost  uncontrollable  longing  to  lean  her  head 
against  him,  as  they  sat  side  by  side.  So  compelling 
was  the  desire  to  touch  him  that  she  felt  she  must  say 
something,  or  do  something,  to  break  the  mysterious 
spell  that  was  over  her.  She  was  afraid  she  would  act 
in  a  ridiculous  manner  unless  she  was  careful. 

“  There  is  a  lovely  patch  of  cyclamen  close  about  • 
here,”  she  said,  trying  to  speak  in  a  natural,  uncon¬ 
cerned  voice.  “  But  I  expect  the  trees  will  cast  a  shadow 
over  them  now.” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  he  slowed  down,  as 
though  to  look  for  them,  and  then  brought  the  car  to 
a  standstill.  Turning  to  her,  he  said,  in  a  voice  unlike 
Inis  own,  so  overpowered  was  he  with  emotion,  “  I  want 
you  to  know  one  thing,  dear,  and  to  know  it  now, 
before  we  go  any  farther  :  no  matter  what  happens 
to-night,  I  love  you.  I  love  you  with  every  fibre  of 
my  being,  and  I  shall  love  you  to  my  dying  day.  I 
know  I  ought  not  to  say  this  to  you.  But  I  can’t  help 
it,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  you  as  I  have  never  loved 
anyone  before,  and  can  never  love  anyone  again.  To¬ 
night  will  be  a  crisis  in  my  life  that  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  yet.  But — whatever  happens,  I  want  you 
always  to  remember  that  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
manhood.” 

So  far  he  had  not  attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  ; 
but  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  them.  By  a 
mutual  impulse  each  moved  towards  the  other.  Her 
head  was  lying  on  his  breast,  his  arms  were  folded  round 
her.  He  was  kissing  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  her  lips, 


and  she,  with  lips  to  his,  whispered  :  “I  love  you,  oh, 
how  I  love  you.  I  think  I’ve  loved  you  always.” 

Then  they  remembered  their  errand.  He  wrapped 
the  rug  around  her  with  even  tenderer  care  than  usual. 
He  cranked  the  car,  and  they  continued  the  journey  with 
very  few  words.  But  Gladsome’s  heart  was  racing, 
and  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  ‘‘Whatever  happens,” 
she  repeated  to  herself.  “  Whatever  happens  !  I  wonder 
what  that  can  mean  !  Oh,  I  can’t  settle  anything  now. 
I  must  wait,  just  wait  and  see  what  the  future  brings.” 

They  reached  the  Market  Square  as  the  carillon  was 
chiming  four  o’clock,  and  startled  the  watchman,  who 
stopped  in  his  chanting  outside  the  Palace,  to  stare  in 
amazement  at  a  car  which'  came  rushing  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind  up  the  drive.  The  Princesses  had  been  anxiously 
watching  for  its  arrival.  They  were  at  the  wide-open 
door  before  the  car  actually  drew  up. 

Dr.  John  got  out  first. 

“  Go  on  in,”  said  Gladsome-  “  Don’t  delay  a  minute.” 

She  was  trembling  all  over  and  afraid  now  to  go  in 
with  him.  Olea  ran  out  into  the  porch.  The  light  was 
full  on  his  face.  He  stood  still  a  moment,  looking  at 
the  Princess  before  he  spoke.  Then  he  said  :  “  Olea  !  ” 

She  turned  a  ghastly  white,  then  they  both  spoke 
excitedly  in  Scarpanese.  Gladsome  did  not  understand 
them.  But  she  saw  Olea  throw  her  arms  round  Dr. 
John  and  kiss  him  over  and  over  again,  he  kept  his  arm 
around  her  while  the  others  rushed  out. 

Gladsome  shut  her  eyes.  She  felt  dizzy  with  a 
deathly  sickness.  No  one  was  giving  a  single  thought 
to  her.  Hanging  on  his  arm,  Olea  took  him  into 
the  house — Gladsome,  outside  and  alone,  felt  the 
bitterness  of  death  creep  over  her  soul.  The  thought 
came  to  her  :  she  must  get  away  from  here.  He  had 
kissed  Olea ;  she  had  seen  it.  And  yet- — he  had  said — 

only  a  few  minutes  before- - No,  she  must  go  away. 

She  could  not,  could  not  remain  here  and  see  her  lover 
with  Olea.’ 

Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement 
on  page  3  of  the  cover. 
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My  &  LITERARY  EDITOR 


Many  people  think  that  the  English 
book-world  is  a  dull  place,  almost 
a  sombre  place,  in  which  it  is  not 
inviting  to  walk.  That  is  because 
they  do  not  know  better,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  are  not  always  willing 
to  learn  how  far  they  are  wrong.  Our 
book-world,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
you  come  to  it  rightly  in  the  right 
way,  is  a  most  enchanting  place,  full 
of  colour  and  romance,  of  poetry  and 
incident,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  anybody 
should  miss  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  people  to  find  it 
if  we  talk  here  a  little,  out  of  a  long  ex¬ 
perience,  around  the  anecdotage  which 
any  traveller  in  bookland  will  come  upon. 
The  soul  of  travel  there  is  that  books 
are  human,  like  living,  beings,  not  dead 
creatures  of  some  queer  process  of 
creation.  If  they  are  real  books,  they 
are  alive,  because  they  have  a  spirit  and 
a  soul,  and  for  the  rest,  has  not  some 
poet  said — 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  things 
conduce : 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delight  or  use. 

Gay  “Jackets”  and  How 
They  are  Worn. 

Have  you  noticed  how  alive,  how  col¬ 
oured,  how  attractive  are  the  "jackets,” 
as  they  are  called,  in  which  new  books 
are  now  presented  to  readers  ?  Stop 
at  any  bookseller’s  window  in  London, 
or  in  any  town  not  London,  and  let 
your  eye  range  across  the  wonderful 
array  of  “  jackets  ”  which  you  will 
see  within.  They  have  really  become 
necessary  to  books,  especially  to  novels, 
and  you  may  care  to  know  that  many 
gifted  and  interesting  people,  women  as 
well  as  men,  are  engaged  in  making  those 
“  jackets.”  They  have,  in  fact,  become 
a  new  art,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
any  clever  girl  to  think  of  this  new  art 
as  a  possible  outlet  for  her  artistic 
gifts. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  larger  field  for 
those  artistic  gifts  if  it  is  thought  to 
apply  them  to  books,  and  we  have  an 
illustration  of  this  in  the  work  of  Miss 
Kitty  Shannon,  who,  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  has  most  happily  illustrated 
successive  English  classics.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Shannon,  the  well- 
known  artist,  and  so  her  talent  is,  in  a 
way,  inherited,  though,  as  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  it  is  being  applied  in  a  fresh 
direction. 

How  a  Woman  Artist 
Mastered  her  Art. 

Miss  Shannon’s  peculiar,  delicate  style 
is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  work  of  her 
father.  This  is  probably  accounted  for 
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by  the  fact  that  in  her  early  days  she 
had  no  regular  artistic  training,  but,  by 
her  father’s  advice,  she  travelled  all  over 
the  Continent  studying  many  different 
forms  of  art.  The  influence  of  the 
Japanese  prints,  which  have  almost 
absorbed  her  attention,  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  her  distinctive  style  of 
painting. 

One  dwells  upon  Miss  Kitty  Shannon 
because  her  recent  career  points  to  the 
kind  of  career,  in  book  illustration, 
which  is  open  to  any  other  girl  with 
the  necessary  qualities.  So  far,  she  has 
confined  herself  to  water-colour  and 
black-and-white,  but  she  intends  to 
experiment  later  in  other  media.  She 
has  had  the  discipline  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  her  most  successful 
books  has  been  that  of  Lady  Diana 
Duff-Cooper  in  her  wedding  dress. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  hint 
to  people  wishful  to  take  the  same  road 
of  art,  that  Miss  Shannon  invariably 
works  from  models,  and  that  she 
generally  manages  to  complete  a  picture 
within  two  weeks.  She  takes  her  work 
very  seriously,  as  any  artist  who  is  going 
to  succeed  should,  and  she  gives  much 
time  to  research  work  in  that  rather  dull 
country,  the  British  Museum. 

A  Queen  who  is 
an  Author. 

One  would  like  to  See  a  new  novel 
which  the  Queen  of  Roumania  has 
written,  illustrated  by  an  artist  so  well 
equipped  as  Miss  Kitty  Shannon.  We 
shall  most  likely  find,  however,  when  it 
comes  out,  that  its  only  decoration  will 
be  a  delightful  wrapper.  Who  is  going 
to  do  that  wrapper  ?  Queen  Marie  could 
do  it  herself,  for  she  is  a  very  clever  lady 
with  her  brush  as  well  as  with  her  pen. 
She  has  written  verse,  and  she  has  written 
prose,  and  her  last  novel,  an  idyll  of  the 
mountains  of  Roumania,  had  a  great 
success.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  because 
it  happened  to  come  out  while  she  was 
on  a  visit  to  England,  but  then  good 
luck  comes  some  time  or  other,  in  the 
book-world,  to  almost  everybody  who 
deserves  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  last  Queen  of  Roumania,  “  Carmen 
Sylvia,”  was  also  a  poet  and  a  novelist. 
Roumania  is  a  little  country,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  set  over  it  women 
deeply  interested  in  literature,  and 
themselves  the  makers  of  literature. 
“ Carmen  Sylvia”  had  almost  a  European 
reputation,  especially  for  the  legends 
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and  fairy  stories  of  Roumania,  that 
she  collected  and  wrote  into  ex¬ 
ceedingly  readable  books  which, 
at  the  time  they  appeared,  were 
beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Biography  of  King 
Edward  VII. 

There  will,  one  may  guess,  be  no 
pictorial  "jacket  ”  for  the  biography  of 
King  Edward  VII.  when  it  comes  out. 
The  origin  of  “jackets  ”  was  that  they 
should  keep  a  book  from  becoming 
soiled,  and  so  at  first  they  were  simple, 
even  austere,  and,  indeed,  at  their  very 
beginning  they  were  as  dull  as  sugar- 
paper,  having  nothing  written  upon 
them  whatever.  King  Edward’s  bio¬ 
graphy,  which  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has 
written,  will  be  a  grave  and  serious  book, 
and  the  wrapper  will  be  in  conformity 
with  that. 

Books  generally  spring  from  something 
very  definite,  which  may  be  quite  small 
— an  accident,  an  occurrence,  a  coin¬ 
cidence — and  that  applies  to  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  King  Edward.  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  was  the  editor,  after  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  In  the  supplementary  vol¬ 
umes  of  it,  which  appeared  not  so  very 
long  ago,  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  Edward 
VII.  King  George,  as  was  natural,  read 
this  memoir,  and  he  said  in  effect  to 
himself,  “  Very  good,  very  interesting, 
very  frank,  as  a  memoir  of  a  king  should 
be,  but  it  is  not  based  on  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  available.” 

King  George  and  his 
Father’s  Papers. 

Accordingly,  an  offer  of  further,  fuller 
information  from  King  Edward’s  own 
correspondence  and  papers,  was  made 
to  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  Naturally,  he  most 
gladly  accepted  this  offer,  and  so  it  was 
that  his  biography  of  King  Edward, 
which  is  to  be  the  official  biography, 
came  about.  He  set  out  to  portray  fhe 
King  and  the  man,  the  crown  and 
the  personality,  and,  behind  all  that,  the 
time  in  which  King  Edward  lived  and 
ruled,  first  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  then 
as  the  Sovereign.  No  English  book  of 
recent  days  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  Europe,  and  this  is  natural, 
having  regard  to  the  great  place  which 
King  Edward  had  in  the .  affairs  of 
Europe,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world. 

We  always  associate  death  with 
tragedy,  but  often  behind  death  there 
is  romance,  and  that  helps  to  make  it 
tolerable  and  beautiful.  There  was 
romance  behind  the  death,  some  months 
ago,  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the 
creator  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Many 
people  will  tell  you  that  she  was  an 
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American.  They  will  argue  about  it, 
and  be  hard  to  convince  that  she  was 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was 
born  of  good  old  English  stock  in  the 
very  British  town  of  Manchester.  The 
family  went  to  America  in  the  year  1865, 
and  settled  at  Knoxville,  a  town  in  the 
very  romantic  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Growth  of  a 
Popular  Novelist. 

Young  Frances’s  tendencies  towards 
writing  were  shown  early,  for  she  was 
only  fifteen  when  she  was  contributing 
to  magazines.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  she.  had  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  that  she  published  her  first 
novel,  which  she  called  A  Lass  o' 
Lowrie.  It  had,  as  several  of  her  later 
stories  had,  a  very  delightful  picture  of 
the  atmosphere  of  English  gardens  and 
manor  houses  and  earls  and  lords.' 

No  doubt  it  was  out  of  this  English 
school  of  romance,  inherited  from  her 
fathers,  that  she  was  able  to  write 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  which  sells  to¬ 
day  almost  as  miraculously  as  it  sold 
when  she  wrote  it,  for  an  American 
publisher,  who  happened  recently  to  be 
in  London,  said  that  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  a  reprint  of  the  story  had  been 
got  rid  of  within  a  few  weeks.  That  is 
an  American  record,  but  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  with  his  velvet  jacket  and 
his  velvet  knickerbockers,  and  his 
charming  curls,  all  suggested  by  the 
little  son  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 
herself,  is  just  as  much  loved  in  England 
to-day  as  it  is  in  America! 

Another  woman  whom  people,  rightly 
this  time,  call  an  American,  of  whom  we 
hear  much,  is  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton.  She 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  brilliance  and 
power  of  human  analysis,  the  ablest 
woman  novelist  writing  in  English  to¬ 
day.  She  has,  never  sacrificed  her  art 
to  popularity,  and  yet  it  may  almost  be 
said  of  her  that  one  six  months  she  can 
write  a  magnificent  high-brow  novel,  and 
the  next  six  months  she  can  sit  down  and 
write  a  “  best  seller.” 

The  Reality  and  the 
Romance  of  Life. 

Mrs.  Wharton’s  novels  are  novels  that 
everybody  should  wish  to  read  because 
of  their  realism  to  life,  because  of  their 
romance  in  relation  to  sentiment,  and 
because  of  their  beauty  of  style.  She 
has  been  a  great  lover  of  France,  a  great 
student  of  the  French  writers,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  that  is  one  reason  which  explains 
the  selectness,  the  directness,  and  the 
charm  of  her  style.  She  has  made  her 
home  in  the  South  of  France  so  long  that 
when,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  new  book  by 
her  came  out,  some  reviewer  in  New 
York  said  a  little  satirically,  “We  are 
having  a  new  novel  about  America  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  who  lives  in  France.” 


There  will  be  many  young  people  who, 
perhaps,  look*  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  will  write  books — novels  for  prefer¬ 
ence,  because  novels  mean  stories  and 
stories  mean  romance — which  shall  be 
acceptable  to  two  worlds,  those  of 
England  and  America,  as  Mrs.  Wharton’s 
now  are.  If  that  be  so  they  might  surely 
study  her  working  life,  because  it  shows, 
what  is  always  the  truth,  that  nothing 
is  achieved  without  hard  work. 

It  is  ever  so  long  ago  since  she  began 
her  apprenticeship  to  letters,  and  she 
toiled  and  toiled  year  upon  year,  very 
much  as  our  English  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke 
did,  without  receiving  any  great  recog¬ 
nition,  and  almost  certainly  without 
receiving  any  great  reward.  Some  very 
clever  observers,  as  they  thought,  would 
remark,  “  Here  is  a  pupil  of  Henry 
James.”  She  was  never  that,  for  she 
has  had,  from  her  birth,  too  much 
original  talent,  too  much  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  too  much  personality  to  be  the 
imitator  of  anybody. 

She  did  not,  however,  emerge  from 
what  might  be  called  the  ruck  of  good 
novel  writers  until  she  did  a  story  called 
The  House  of  Mirth.  There  was  only 
one  word  to  be  said  about  it  by  one 
who  remembers  with  gratitude  the  first 
reading  of  it,  and  that  word  is  this : 
that  anybody  who  can  read  English  at 
all  should  read  the  drama  of  Lily  Bart, 
the  heroine  of  The  House  of  Mirth. 

A  Writer  who  Knew 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  a  young  writer, 
or  to  an  intending  writer,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  stage  before  a  young  writer, 
to  hear  of  the  pains  and  labours  through 
which  some  recognised  author  has  gone 
before  achieving  .anything  like  success. 
Have  you  ever  heard,  or  at  all  events, 
have  you  heard  much,  of  Susan  Ferrier, 
an  English  story  writer  who  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  Walter  Scott  was  still 
alive  ?  Her  last  book  was  a  story  called 
Destiny,  and  it  appeared  in  183.1,  and 
she  received  for  it  ^1,700  through  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Walter,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

Perhaps  Susan  Ferrier  and  her  novels 
are  rather  neglected  in  this,  rushing, 
bustling  age,  so  unlike  the  crinoline  days 
of  old,  when  people — women  at  least — 
had  to  go  slowly  if  they  were  to  go  at  all. 
But  Thomas  Elardy,  and  he  is  our  most 
illustrious  living  novelist,  has  never 
ceased  to  remember  Susan  Ferrier  with 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

He  thinks,  and  on  some  occasion  he 
expressed,  the  opinion,  that  she  has  not 
received  sufficient  justice.  He  liked, 
particularly,  one  novel  which  she  wrote 
called  Marriage,  and  if  anybody  would 
care  to  adventure  a  little  into  the 
romances  of  Susan  Ferrier,  let  them  try 


that  book.  She  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  good  writer  of  English,  a  very 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  and,  in  a 
word,  a  writer  who,  if  she  were  writing 
to-day,  would  be  sure  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  even  be  what,  to  many 
writers  to-day  is  the  height  of  good 
fortune,  a  “  best-seller.” 

You  see  it  is  part  of  the  journey 
among  the  wonders  of  the  book -world 
that  one  should  try  to  learn  what  kind 
of  manuscripts  from  that  world  the 
public  like.  When  she  was  last  in 
England  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  was 
asked  *by  a  friend  to  write  her  recipe 
for  making  a  book.  It  was  an  amus¬ 
ing  request  made  amusingly,  and  Mrs. 
Wiggin  gave  an  amusing  reply  when  she 
wrote  this — - 

2  oz.  of  Talent. 

Common  Sense  size  of  an  Egg. 

I  oz.  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 

Put  all  into  the  Mortar  of  Experience 
and  pound  well  with  the  Pestle  of  Discretion. 

Add  1  pint  Sentiment,  1  gill  Wit,  and  just 
a  shake  of  Sadness. 

Strain  again  six  months  later  and  destroy 
sediment. 

Season,  Garnish.  Serve  immediately. 

If  the  public  likes  it,  it  will  be  eaten  at 
once.  If  the  dish  comes  back  untasted, 
remove  it  from  menu. 

What  Conrad  told 
a  Canadian. 

Even  the  writing  of  a  book  when  an 
author  has  become  established  and  well 
known,  can .  become  romantic  in  the 
sense  of  uncertainty,  which  is  always 
the  parent  of  romance.  We  have  an 
illustration  of  that  in  a  story  which 
comes  from  a  Canadian  man  of  letters 
who  had  it  from  Joseph  Conrad. 

It  concerns  the  ending  of  Conrad’s 
novel.  The  Rescue,  about  which  the 
Canadian  man  of  letters  said  to  him 
that  he  thought  the  ending  was  as 
dramatic  and  convincing  as  anything 
that  could  be  found  in  literature. 
“  How  was  the  yacht  heading  when  you 
lost  sight  of  her  ?  ”  the  captain  in  the 
story  asks  one  of  his  officers.  “  South, 
as  near  as  possible,”  answered  Carter, 
adding,  “  Will  you  give  me  a  course  to 
steer  for  the  night,  sir  ?  ”  The  captain’s 
lips  trembled  before  he  spoke,  but  his 
voice  was  calm  as  he  said,  “  Steer  north.” 

The  curious  thing  here  is  that  when 
Conrad  came  to  a  full  stop,  half-way 
through  his  Rescue,  he  had  that  ending 
for  the  novel  in  mind.  While  he  dreamed 
idly  he  wrote  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
folded  it  up,  inserted  it  in  an  envelope, 
and  handed  it  to  his  secretary  with 
instructions  that  it  contained  the  end  of 
The  Rescue.  There  we  have  a  very 
notable  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
genius  foresees  as  well  as  waits,  and 
to  anyone  thinking  seriously  of  em¬ 
barking  on  the  literary  profession,  that 
is  an  axiom  to  be  continually  borne  in 
mind. 
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A  Detail  of  the  Lilac  Embroidery. 


'  The  Bedspread, 
Pillow  Scarf, 
and  Curtains 
are  shown  here. 


A  lilac  bed-room — cool,  inviting,  peaceful,  a  lovely 
place  for  dreams  and  happy  awakenings,  simple  and 
sweet  and  homey — will  you  make  it  yours  ? 

If  your  own  roof-tree  is  set  up  under  some  low 
green  hill,  where  real  lilacs  mass  their  delicate  coloured 
blossoms  beneath  your  chamber  windows,  how  charm¬ 
ing  a  thing  to  recreate  the  dainty  plumey  sprays  and 
rich  green  heart-shaped  leaves  in  pictured  counter¬ 
panes  and  things,  and  thus  imprison  spring  within 
your  chamber  walls.  Or  if,  perchance,  you  dwell  in 
some  house  of  brick  and  stone  where  bird  song  and 
lilac  breath  do  not  cross  your  window-sill,  how  joyful 
a  thing  to  make  a  quaint  retreat  all  ivory  white  and 
lavender,  to  bring  to  live  within  your  city  walls  the 
visions  and  fragrant  memories  of  the  countryside  in 
May-time. 

Do  not  merely  long  for  a  lovely  lilac  bed-room — 
have  one  !  It  is  necessary  to  be  neither  very  rich 
nor  very  clever  to  achieve  so  modest  a  goal.  Some 
of  your  time  you  must  give  to  embroidery  that  will 
grow  fast  under  your  busy  fingers,  and  to  sending 
your  sewing-machine  humming  along  bands  of  pretty 
lavender  trims.  For  this  small  investment  of  time  and 
a  very  little  from  your  purse,  you  will  draw  delightful 
dividends. 

These  embroidered  hangings  for  your  lilac  room 


have  been  worked  out  on  a  creamy  white 
cotton  fabric  ;  a  soft  casement  cloth  wou.d 
be  suitable,  or,  for  a  more  costly  set,  ivory 
linen  is  ideal.  Casement  cloth  is  easy  to 
work  upon,  and  washes  excellently. 

All  the  covers  and  hangings  are  finished 
with  bands  of  flat  bias  fold  in  a  delicate 
lavender  shade,  and  the  cushion  has  a 
lavender  casement  cloth  for  its  back. 

The  lilac  sprays  are  borrowed  from  both 
the  white  and  purple  varieties,  the  latter 
shading  from  the  deep  buds  at  the  tips 
to  the  palest  lavender  ;  the  former  from 
yellow  tinted  tips  to  ivory-white  flowers. 
Each  separate  flower  has  a  tiny  deep  yellow 
French  knot  at  its  centre.  Each  petal  is 
a  lazy-daisy-stitch,  as  the  detail  shows ; 
the  buds  at  the  tips  are  French  knots,  and 
the  foliage  is  all  worked  in  outlining  in 
pretty  shades  of  green,  except  the  leaf 
veins,  which  are  single  stitches,  as  you  see. 
Could  anything  be  easier  ?  From  the 
enlarged  detail  the  spray  can  easily  be 
copied,  and  the  enterprising  girl  will  readily 
adapt  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  get  any 
effect  she  requires. 

Notice  that  the  pattern  is  planned  to 
give  a  maximum  of  effect  for  the  minimum 
of  stitchery,  yet  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
“  skimpiness  ”  about  it — just  airy  daintiness 
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which,  the  flowers  themselves  suggest.  The 
spread  illustrated  is  90  in.  by  96  in.,  or 
double-bed  size,  made  with  three  widths  of 
the  material.  Lavender  bias  fold  trimming 
of  the  flat  variety,  about  f-in.  width,  is 
stitched  over  the  seams  and  across  the 
spread  at  points  indicated.  Carry  all  these 
strips  of  bias  fold  straight  out  to  the 
edges. 

All  the  edges  are  turned  up  and  basted  on 
the  right  side  of  the  spread  and  the  bias 
fold  stitched  on  flat,  flush  with  the  edge 
and  over  this  hem.  The  illustration  of  the 
toilet  cover  shows  this  edge  finish  very 
plainly.  If  you  make  the  seams  joining  the 
three  widths  on  the  right  side,  you  can  press 
them  flat,  and  they  will  be  neatly  covered 
with  the  bias  fold  too. 

For  a  single  bed  only  two  widths  of  mate¬ 
rial  are  necessary,  one 
being  split  and  seamed 
to  each  side  of  the 
full  width,  with  seams 
covered  as  on  the  double 
bedspread.  The  corner 
motifs  would  necessarily 
be  omitted  on  a  small 
spread. 

Cover  the  lines  on  the 
pillow  scarf  with  the  bias 
fold  and  bind  the  edges. 

The  window  hangings 
have  a  pleated  valance, 
which  brings  the  three 
lilac  motifs  towards  the 
centre.  Bias  folds  of 
lavender  finish  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  valance  edges 
and  trim  the  curtains,  as 
illustrated,  a  single  lilac 


The  Cushion  has  a  Lavender  Back. 


The  Toilet  Cover  is  very  handsome. 

spray  appearing  at  each  inner  corner  where 
the  bands  cross. 

The  covers  for  dressing  table  and  chest  of 
drawers  have  the  same  motif,  the  material 
being  cut  to  the  size  and  shape  required. 

As  for  the  cushion,  when  we  spoke  of  the 
lavender  chambray  back  we  told  about  the 
whole  story.  Seam  back  to  embroidered 
front,  turn  and  press  flat,  then  baste  the 
lavender  binding  flat,  flush  with  the  edge 
on  the  front,  and  stitch  through  back  and 
front.  This  gives  the  little  outstanding  band 
when  the  cushion  is  slipped  into  the  cover, 
as  you  see  in  the  illustration. 


TSa©  Tyranny 

It  began  in  the  nursery.  As  a  child,  Elsie  had  been 
inclined  to  cry  if  she  could  not  have  her  own  way,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  a  delicate  mother  had 
encouraged  the  other  children  to  give  in  to  her.  When 
once  Elsie  found  that  tears  would  bring  the  desired 
result,  she  naturally  resorted  to  them  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  for  the  others  to  give  way  to  her  became 
an  established  law  of  the  nursery. 

And  so  it  went  on.  When  Elsie  wanted  to  stay  away 
from  school,  a  long  face  accompanied  by  copious  tears 
appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  there  was  no 
pacifying  her  until  the  permission  had  been  granted. 
Later  the  flow  of  tears  gave  place  to  violent  screaming 
hysterics  whenever  anyone  attempted  to  cross  Elsie’s 
will.  Reasoning  with  her  became  impossible,  and  rather 
than  provoke  these  nerve-racking  experiences,  friends 
and  relatives  shirked  their  painful  duty  of  making  Elsie 
see  the  ‘  other  side  of  the  case.” 


©f  Tears 

Blindly  and  unconsciously  selfish  she  became  a  misery 
to  herself  and  everyone  else,  and  at  the  same  time 
walked  the  world  with  an  air  of  martyred  innocence. 
Wherever  she  went  sooner  or  later  some  disagreement 
cropped  up,  and  Elsie  returned  home  quite  convinced 
that  she  was  the  injured  party,  and  that  the 
“  other  side  ”  had  been  most  unreasonable  in  their 
demands. 

We  have  all  come  across  families  where  a  “  weeping 
Elsie  ”  really  rules  the  roost  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
every  other  member  of  the  household.  The  seeds  of 
such  a  tyranny  have  usually  been  sown  in  childhood’s 
earliest  years.  A  child  should  be  made  to  understand 
the  law  of  “  give  and  take  ”  among  its  playmates  from 
the  very  beginnings  of  its  social  life,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  intense  battles  with  childish  outbursts  are  surely 
not  a  high  price  to  pay  to  be  relieved  from  all  that  the 
“  tyranny  of  tears  ”  may  mean  in  later  years. 
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KNIFE  PLEATS  ON  THE  HIPS 
ARE  NOW  TAKING  THE  PLACE 
OF  GATHERS. 

No.  7023. 

Ia  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 


4^  yards  of  gabardine  or  si  I 
and  wool  marocain  will  b 
needed  for  the  dress  above 
No.  7023. 


No. 

7027 


Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Paper  Patterns,  price 
5d.  each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  unsealed 
packet  post,  or  lid.  by 
letter  post. 

Piece  lace  and  ribbon 
rttchings  trim  the  little 
dress  pattern  No.  7027, 
and  2f  yards  of  36-inch 
material  will  be  needed 
for  making  ;  for  the  long- 
sleeved  lrock  No.  7028, 
3|  yards  of  plaid  will  be 
required. 


A  TAFFETA  FROCK  WITH  BANDS 
OF  MAROCAIN. 

No.  7026. 

In  sizes  for  32  and  33  inches 
bust  measurement. 


The  little  dress  above 
requires  yards  of  taffeta, 
with  ij  yards  of  marocain 
for  making.  Either  of  the 
tunic  styles  on  the  left  can 
be  cut  from  4J  yards  of 
40-inch  fabric.  Tootal 
Velvet  Cloth  is  specially 
suited  to  the  making  of 
No.  7024  ;  the  skirts  of 
these  costumes  are  mounted 
on  to  a  bodice. 


No. 

7028. 


THE  LONG  TUNIC  IS  PARTICULARLY  GRACEFUL 
WHEN  COMBINED  WITH  A  LONG  TIGHT  SLEEVE. 

No.  7024.  No.  7025. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust 
measurement. 
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Paper  Pat¬ 
terns,  price 
5d.  each, 
postage  1  d. 
each  extra 
by  unsealed 
packet  post, 
or  ljd.  by 
letter  post. 


Address  to 
the  “Girl’s 
Own”  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet 
Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.  4. 


A  YOKED  PINAFORE  IS  ALWAYS 
USEFUL. 

No.  7042. 

In  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


No.  7046, 


A  DRESS  WITH  APPLIED  YOKE. 

No.  7041. 

In  sizes  for  2  and  4  years. 


Each  in  sizes  for 
34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 


Two  practical  little 
designs  for  the  ever 
necessary  House 
Frock  are  shown  on 
ihe  right  ;  these  are 
both  of  the  slip  -  on 
style,  without  surplus 
fastenings,  that  make 
for  the  convenience  of 
the  woman  busy  with 
household  tasks. 


!$•»**:*  til 


No.  7047 


Three  exceedingly  pretty 
models  for  Outdoor  Wear 
in  early  spring  are  shown 
in  the  above  group.  Each 
of  these  is  smart  in  appear¬ 
ance,  though  quite  simple 
in  construction. 

The  Tunic  Style,  No.  7046, 
is  a  particularly  becoming 
one. 


HOUSE  FROCKS  BECOMING  AND  USEFUL. 

No.  704  ’.  No.  7044. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 
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STYLES  SHOWING  TUNIC  AND  COATEE  EFFECTS. 

No.  7036.  No.  7037.  No.  7038. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


VELVET  IS  BECOMING  FOR  OUTDOOR  WEAR. 

No.  7039.  No.  7040. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


Paper  Patterns  of  the  designs 
on  this  page  can  be  obtained, 
price  5d.  each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  unsealed  packet 
post,  or.^lid.  by  letter  post. 
Address  to  the  “  Girl's  Own  " 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


Each  in  sizes  for 


OVER  BLOUSES  ARE  ALWAYS  USEFUL. 

No.  7032.  No.  7033. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 


Made  in  Tootal  Velvet  Cloth  one  of 
the  Overblouses  above  will  convert  a 
blouse  and  skirt  into  an  attractive 
walking:  costume. 


Every  true  boy  loves  to 
be  dressed  as  a  sailor, 
and  his  sister  will  welcome 
the  attractive  Play  Frock 
above,  ornamented  with 
appliqued  birds  and 
flowers. 


No.  7034.  No.  7035. 

Each  in  sizes  for  4  and  6 
years. 


NOVEL  FLOUNCES  FEATURE 
THESE  TWO  PRETTY  FROCKS. 

Nos.  7030  and  7031. 

Each  in  sizes  for  8  and 
10  years. 
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No.  6090, 


No.  7053, 
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No.  7055. 


Address  to 
the  “  Girl’s 
Own  ”  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet 
Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.  4. 


Two  attractive 
styles  for  the 
Negligee  are 
shown  on  this 
page.  The  loose- 
fitting  one  shown 
above  is  cut  in 
two  pieces,  and 
requires  3  yards 
of  40-inch  mate¬ 
rial,  with  6  yards 
of  lace  to  be 
frilled  round  all 
the  edges.  The 
second  design  is 
suitable  for 
flowered  shan¬ 
tung  or  cretonne, 
and  3 i  yards 
would  be  needed 
for  this. 


The  Oval-necked 
Frock,  No.  7051, 
would  make  up  most 
becomingly  .in 
powder  -  blue  crepe- 
de-chine  with  self- 
coloured  insertion 
round  the  skirt  giv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of 
a  long  tunic  ;  4  yards 
of  40-inch  material 
would  be  needed  for 
making.'  The  other 
two  designs  in  the 
group  are  of  a  more 
serviceable  character, 
and  Tootal  Velvet 
Cloth  or  Marocain 
could  be  used  for 
these  with  advantage. 


No.  7050. 

Paper  Pat¬ 
terns,  price 
5d.  each, 

postage  Id. 
each  extra 
by  unsealed 
packet  post, 
or  1  Jd.  by 
letter  post. 


The  little  Check 
Apron  in  the  centre 
group  has  crossway 
straps  at  the  back, 
and  can  be  cut  from 
a  yard  of  Tobralco. 
A  novel  touch  has 
been  given  to  this  by 
applying  a  cluster  of 
flowers  on  the 
pocket  ;  this  merely 
consists  of  rounds  of 
plain -coloured  mate¬ 
rials  of  varied  bright 
hues  buttonholed 
round  the  edges. 


No.  7052. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  ik  !I@art“t@»II©®rt  Talk  ©way  ©lal  A  barrier  sometimes  appears 

said  and  written  and  preached  an<fl  Ba®tlt®3r  should  Mead  to  Srow  UP  between  young 


to  fathers  on  how  to  manage 
their  children  ;  this  article  is 
to  sons  and  daughters  on  how 

to  manage  their  fathers.  There  are  two  sides  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  delicate  relation¬ 
ship  of  father  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

It  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  lose  a  father.  And  we  can  lose 
anyone  who  has  been  dear  to  us  in  other  ways  than  by 
death.  In  fact,  death  seems  sometimes  the  happiest 
way  to  separate.  Of  the  dead  we  think  nothing  but 
good  and  tender  things.  But  when  we  lose  someone 
by  estrangement,  by  misunderstanding,  by  growing 
away  from  him,  the  alienation  is  often  mixed  with 
bitterness. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  in  human  affection  is 
that  of  father  and  children,  more  particularly  the  boys. 
The  man  is  so  proud  of  his  baby  boy,  and  until  he  gets 
into  his  teens  the  little  fellow  seems  closer  to  the  big 
man  than  any  other  person.  So  long  as  the  boy  can 
be  led  by  the  hand  and  be  sung  to  sleep  at  night  and 
babied  and  caressed  as  a  pet,  the  father  and  son  relation 
is  very  simple  and  idyllic. 

But  when  the  child  grows  up  and  develops  a  will 
of  his  own,  becomes  a  separate  individual,  seeking  his 
own  companions,  and  recognising  that  he  has  his  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  notions,  there  comes  a  change.  And, 
sad  to  say,  ordinarily  the  two,  who  used  to  be  so  intimate 
and  loving,  grow  entirely  estranged.  The  one  person 
the  boy  cannot  get  along  with  is  his  father.  In  his 
presence  he  is  awkward  and  irritated.  He  gets  into  the 
way  of  avoiding  him  as  much  as  possible. 

And  with  the  girls  of  a  family,  too,  this  difficulty  is 
not  always  absent,  as  a  mother  naturally  spends  so  much 
more  time  with  her  daughters  than  a  father  is  able  to  do, 
and  has  more  opportunities  of  gaining  their  friendship. 


people  and  their  father.  A 
wall  builds  itself  there.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  give  the  young 
people — I  have  noticing  to  say  this  time  to  the  father — 
some  hints  on  how  to  break  down  that  barrier  and  to 
pierce  that  wall. 

Try  to  Understand 
your  Father. 

I  would  urge  all  young  people  to  make  a  study  of 
their  father.  Realise  that  it  is  worth  while  to  know 
him,  that  he  really  is  a  better  person  to  know  than  any 
of  the  other  people  outside  your  family  circle  who  seem 
so  attractive  to  you. 

Be  patient  with  him.  Try  to  understand  that  he  is 
just  as  much  perplexed  by  the  subtle  alteration  going 
on  in  you,  as  you  are  by  the  change  you  think  is  taking 
place  in  him.  Remember  he  is  not  all -wise,  he  is  doing 
perhaps  the  best  he  can. 

Possibly  he  cannot  get  over  his  surprise  that  you 
are  not  still  a  baby,  and  willing  to  do  anything  he 
suggests  without  wanting  to  know  why.  Your  develop¬ 
ing  personality  possibly  he  takes  to  be  growing  perverse¬ 
ness.  He  may  think  you  are  becoming  mean  when  you 
are  simply  becoming  yourself. 

Sympathise  with  him.  Growing  old,  as  you  will 
find  out  some  day,  is  no  joke.  It  means  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disillusion  and  heart-wrenching  and 
sadness.  You  do  not  know  how  many  bright  dreams 
of  his  have  faded,  how  many  times,  baffled  and  beaten, 
he  has  had  to  pluck  up  courage  again  as  best  he  could 
and  go  on  with  the  battle  for  bread  and  butter. 

Make  an  Effort  to  See 
his  Point  of  View. 

Remember,  too,  that  be  probably  has  had  some 
golden  hopes  about  you  ;  foolish  hopes,  perhaps,  but 
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none  the  less  dear 
to  him.  He  may 
have  set  his  heart 
on  your  becoming 
something  quite 
different  to  what 
you  are,  and  the 
career  you  have 
chosen  for  yourself 
may  be  a  great 
disappointment  to 
him. 

Of  course,  he 
ought  to  know 
better  than  to  try 
to  mark  out  your 
profession,  when 
God  has  already 
done  that  for  you  in 
your  innate  tastes 
and  bent,  but  it  is 
all  because  he  loves 
you ;  and  fathers 
need  bearing  with 
as  well  as  children. 

Respect  him. 

He  is  entitled  to 
that  in  any  case. 

Never  show  con¬ 
tempt  for  anything 
he  may  say.  Never 
seem  to  appear  that 
you  think  he  does 
not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

When  he  speaks, 
listen  with  atten¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  say 
for  you  to  obey  him 
implicitly  always  ;  a  cornish  fishing 
that  is'  another  VILLAGE- 
matter.  But  even 

jf  you  do  not  always  do  as  he  says,  at  least  you  can 
show  him  that  you  respect  what  he  says. 

Endeavour  to  make 
him  Happy. 

Try  to  make  him  happy.  Do  not  neglect  the  little 
things.  The  effort  to  please  anyone  is  the  surest 
seed  of  love.  Set  to  thinking  each  day  what  you  can 
do  that  will  gratify  him.  And  be  sure,  very  sure,  not 
to  look  for  appreciation  ;  for  that  will  spoil  it  all.  Just 
try  to  do  the  little  deeds  that  you  are  pretty  sure  will 
make  him  feel  happy,  and  to  do  them  quietly  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  You  cannot  persist  very  long  in 
this  programme  without  tying  a  big  cord  of  love 
and  tenderness  about  his  heart  and  binding  it  to 
yours. 

Make  up  your  mind  never  to  show  that  he  wounds 
you.  He  will,  probably.  But  do  not  let  him  see  it. 
Get  a  firm  grip  on  yourself.  You  are  playing  for  high 
stakes,  to  win  a  father,  and  you  can  afford  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  Being  a  father  myself,  I  admit  that  fathers 
are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant,  headstrong,  touchy,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage.  But  a  bright  understanding  son 
or  daughter  can  manage  one  if  they  determine  to 
do  so. 


Show  him  all  the 
Appreciation  you 


Flatte  r  him. 
Really,  in  his  heart, 
he  is  prouder  of 
your  praise  than  of 
that  coming  from 
anyone  else.  Of 
course,  he  would 
not  show  it.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  let  on 
that  he  does  not 
care  at  all  what  you 
think.  But  I  will 
tell  you  his  secret ; 
a  word  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  you  is 
mighty  sweet  to 
him. 

Be  affectionate 
with  him.  Keep 
your  baby  hold  on 
him,  if  possible.  If 
he  is  cold  and  re¬ 
served,  and  repels 
your  advances,  still 
be  as  loving  as  he 
will  let  you.  And 
do  not  over-estim¬ 
ate  this  coldness. 
Whatever  it  may  be 
for  others,  it  is  not 
meant  for  you,  and 
very  probably  his 
heart  is  inwardly 
yearning  for  your 
caresses. 

Do  not  argue 
with  him.  He  has 
probably  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  ex¬ 
pecting  you  to  accept  anything  he  may  say  as  gospel 
truth,  just  because  he  says  it.  Now  that  is  a  harmless 
sort  of  belief.  Let  him  think  it.  It  pleases  him  and 
does  not  hurt  you.  And  it  is  a  trifle  disconcerting 
to  a  man  of  fifty  to  be  set  right  by  the  younger 
generation.  Of  course,  you  may  be  right  and  your 
father  wrong  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  We  all  have 
our  little  vanities,  and  father  has  his  ;  one  of  them 
is  that  he  knows  more  than  you.  Indulge  him.  Some 
day  you  will  be  fifty  perhaps,  and  will  know  a  deal 
less  than  you  do  now. 

Remember  Tiredness  Increases 
with  the  Years. 

Help  him.  He  is  a  burdened  man.  Every  father 
of  a  family  has  burdens  you  little  understand.  Life 
looks  so  different  to  him  from  the  way  it  looks  to  you. 

He  has  ties  you  cannot  appreciate.  He  is  harnessed, 
and  sometimes  the  load  is  galling.  Every  day  is  more 
or  less  a  grind.  And  there  are  risks  and  pitfalls,  there 
are  gadflies  and  wasps,  there  are  the  whips  of  duty 
and  the  fretting  yoke  of  necessity.  He  has  a  sense  of 
being  tired,  unlike  any  kind  of  tiredness  you  feel ;  not 
the  good  healthy  tiredness  that  comes  from  play  and 
study,  but  the  worried  tiredness  that  comes  from 
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spent  strength  that  still  feels  the  strain  of  danger  and 
the  need  of  watchfulness.  So  you  need  to  make  more 
allowance  for  father  than  he  for  you. 

Whatever  happens  to  you,  you  are  young  and  will 
get  over  it.  But  with  him  recovery  becomes  every  year 
more  and  mo're  difficult.  He  is  getting  each  year  more 
like  an  old  rubber  band  that  has  lost  its  spring.  He 
needs  you,  your  trust  and  help.  Don’t  fail  him. 

Whatever  you  are, 
be  Loyal. 

And  last,  be  loyal  to  him  ! 

No  matter  what  he  does  or  says,  stand  up  for  him. 


How  t®  Manag®  Fathers 

Do  not  criticise  him  before  others,  nor  allow  them  to 
criticise  him  before  you.  Not  even  with  your  brother 
or  sisters,  not  even  with  your  mother,  ever  speak 
slightingly  of  him.  There  is  not  a  finer,  nobler,  more 
God-like  quality  on  this  earth  than  loyalty. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  should  approve  of  everything 
he  does,  nor  believe  that  whatever  he  does  is  wise  and 
right,  but  simply  that  you  should  “stand  by”  him, 
right  or  wrong.  Put  the  golden  rule  into  practice 
here.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  father  he  is,  treat 
him  in  the  way'’  you  would  like  a  child  of  yours  to 
treat  you. 


Fl&I  K 


In  the  war  letters  of  a  young 
Highland  officer  killed  in  the 
war  there  is  frequen,t  reference 
to  sprays  of  bog  myrtle,  which 
his  people  enclosed  in  their 
letters.  "  I  got  a  sniff  of  bog 
myrtle  from  your  letter  this  morning.”  “  Your  bog 
myrtle  came  to-day,  still  very  sweet,  and  a  scent 
like  that  always  stirs  the  memory  more  than  any 
writing  or  talking  or  sketching  can  do.”  Bog  myrtle 
is  peculiarly  Highland.  Its  pungent  odour,  with  no¬ 
thing  of  the  cloying  sweetness  of  some  flowers,  belongs 
to  the  wild  haunts  of  the  peewit  and  the  curlew.  That 
tang  born  of  the  wild  is  among  odours  what  the  curlew’s 
cry  is  among  bird  songs.  Wherever  there  is  a  Highland 
heart,  that  Highland  tang  of  bog  myrtle  will  touch 
it  in  its  depths,  and  stir  memories  of  other  days.  In 
parts  of  Scotland  they  hang  the  plant  about  their  beds 
and  in  their  rooms,  and  childhood  passes  to  its  fragrant 
accompaniment . 

The  bog  myrtle  is  no  prize  bloom,  no  pampered  growth. 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  things  that  make  wild  places 
fragrant.  And  against  such  a  background  any  bloom 
or  fragrance  stands  out  with  clear  definiteness  and  comes 
to  have  a  priceless  significance.  When  gifts  are  few, 
the  few  come  to  have  enhanced  value.  Curlew,  peewit, 
and  bog  myrtle  become  a  most  intimate  part  of  life  for 
the  dwellers  on  moorland  and  highlands  and  all  wild 
and  solitary  places.  A  Scots  girl  now  in  London  tells 
me  that  of  all  native  birds  she  loves  the  lapwing  best, 
and  the  reason  is  that  on  their  lonely  farm  she  listened 
to  the  cry  all  through  her  earliest  years.  That  bird’s 
call  is  part  of  the  memory  of  home,  and  she  would 
probably  give  much  occasionally  to  hear  the  call  as  once 
she  did.  With  such  beginnings,  the  lapwing’s  call  or 
the  wild  bog  myrtle’s  tang  haunts  us  all  our  days.  In 
them  is  all  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  solitude  and 
wildness  wherein  the  early  home  was  set. 

So  little  things  come  to  have  big  significances  for  us, 
and  potent  influence  over  us.  There  are  times  when 
nothing  in  the  world  can  do  so  much  for  us  as  a  flower 
fragrance  or  a  bird’s  call.  In  them  is  our  healing,  more 
potent  than  any  other  medicine  for  our  souls.  In  all 
times  of  our  exile,  in  peace  or  in  war,  there  are  no  more 
welcome  or  enriching  gifts  than  these  simple  memorials 
of  home. 

To  some,  sounds  are  the  most  potent  handmaid  of 


memory.  Sounds  will  bring 
back  for  them  the  memories 
of  childhood  in  a  more  touch¬ 
ing  and  compelling  way  than 
either  sights  or  fragrances.  To 
others  fragrance  is  most  re¬ 
miniscent.  An  odour,  a  breath  of  hay,  for  instance, 
in  a  city  street,  will  set  their  feet  dancing  in 
the  fields  of  memory.  The  crowded  streets  and  the 
massed  buildings  will  dissolve  into  a  vision  of  fields  at 
the  hay  harvest,  where  as  children  they  romped  and 
raced  and  then  rode  on  the  loaded  or  the  empty  waggons. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  Christmas  custom  of  posting  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  foreign  countries  little  packages 
of  gum  leaves,  plucked  from  their  Commonwealth  woods 
and  forests.  The  leaves  are  burnt  by  those  who  receive 
them,  that  once  again  they  may  smell  the  old  fragrance 
of  the  gum  tree,  and  in  the  fragrance  catch  glimpses  of 
the  land,  and  it  may  be  a  day,  that  is  very  far  off.  In 
that  way  exiled  Australians  keep  green  the  memory  of 
their  homeland.  They  do  in  peace  what  many  did  in 
war,  sending  sprays  of  lavender  or  of  bog  myrtle  to 
tell  of  home. 

It  is  a  lovely  custom,  and  one  that  might  be  more 
widely  used.  If  fragrance  has  such  power  of  suggestion 
and  of  recall,  “  more  than  any  talking  or  Writing  or 
sketching,”  then  how  lovely  and  potent  a  messenger  it 
may  be.  To  send  a  fragrance  with  a  memory  in  it,  a 
spray  of  lavender  or  rosemary  or  wild  thyme,  a  handful 
of  hay  or  a  few  pine  needles,  may  help  more  than  we 
know.  It  may  be  more  than  a  word  in  season.  It  may 
do  more  than  any  words.  It  may  steal  into  a  heart 
sideways,  where  no  rebuking  or  even  appealing  word 
might  enter. 

God  has  many  messengers,  and  fragrance  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  them.  You  send  a  fragrance  that  you  know 
has  memories  in  it  for  your  child  or  your  friend,  and  it 
may  arrive  in  a  needful  hour  and  prove  a  kindly  light 
to  perplexed  or  wandered  feet. 

Florists  advise  us  to  “  say  it  in  flowers.”  “  Say  it  in 
fragrance  ”  is  not  less  worth  while  and  effective.  The 
spray  of  thyme  or  the  pine  needles  may  cost  nothing, 
but  then  the  preciousness  of  gifts  is  not  reckoned  by 
their  costliness.  Simplest  things  are  often  richest  in 
healing.  If  there  are  simple  fragrant  things  about  our 
home,  why  should  we  not  send  them  on  their  Master’s 
business,  bearing  remembrance  and  healing  ? 
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XXII. 

Rusty,  where  in  the  world  is  Mr. 
Rowe  ?  ” 

Rusty,  coming  into  the  house,  her 
eyes  brilliant  with  excitement,  en¬ 
countered  Lena  Brainard  in  the  hall. 

“  Over  at  the  office  of  The  Arrow — and 
very  busy,”  Rusty  replied  briefly. 

“  At  the  office  of  The  Arrow  !  Why, 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  he  had  an 
engagement  with  me.  Call  him  up  for 
me,  will  you,  Rusty,  there’s  a  dear.  I 
don’t  like  to  myself,  really.  Of  course,  I 
wouldn’t  forgive  or  remind  any  other 
man,  but  knowing  his  peculiar  condition 
— well,  one  can’t  be  hard  on  him.” 

“  I  can’t  call  him  up,  Lena — if  you’ll 
excuse  me.  I  told  you,  my  dear,  he's 
busy.” 

“  Busy  !  ”  Lena  laughed.  She  was 
a  radiant  figure,  as  always,  and  with 
special  reason  just  now,  for  she  had  spent 
the  morning  altering  a  certain  costume 
in  black  and  red  to  make  it  even  more 
effective  than  her  dressmaker  had  con¬ 
ceived  it.  The  work  had  kept  her  in  her 
own  room,  to  be  sure,  and  away  from 
Felix,  but  she  had  considered  the  time 
well  spent.  It  was  impossible  that  now 
that  she  was  ready  to  meet  his  approving 
eyes  the  owner  of  those  eyes  should  be 
absent. 

“  Yes,  busy,”  repeated  Rusty  with 
emphasis.  “  I  know  the  very  idea  is 
inconceivable,  but  it’s  true,  and  he 
mustn’t  be  interrupted.” 

“  Have  you  suddenly  become  his 
guardian,  dearest  ?  ”  Lena’s  tone  was 
sweet,  but  it  held  a  meaning  for  Rusty's 
ears. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He’ll  be  at  liberty  in 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I’ve  no  doubt 
he’ll  be  at  your  service.” 

“  He’s  more  likely  to  be  perfectly 
exhausted .  It  takes  so  little  to  tire  him. 
I  don’t  think  any  of  you  understand  him, 
Rusty.  I  do,  because  I’m  made  of  the 
same  fibre — the  same  highly  strung 
nerves.” 

“Oh,  are  you  ?  I  should  have  said 
you  and  Mr.  Rowe  were  different  as  the 
poles.”  Having  made  this  speech  Rusty 
smiled  again  ;  she  realised  suddenly  that 
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she  was  behaving  as  if  she  had  a  special 
and  peculiar  interest  in  the  wintry 
boarder.  Let  Lena  understand  him 
better  than  anybody  else,  if  she  thought 
she  did  ;  it  was  time  somebody  under¬ 
stood  Felix.  “  But  that  makes  you  only 
the  more  congenial,  I  should  think,”  she 
added. 

“  We  are  congenial.  And  he’s  really 
delightful  when  one  gets  to  know  him. 
The  reason  you’ve  all  found  him  so  un¬ 
responsive,  I’m  sure,  is  because  you’ve 
■ — well,  if  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  it. 
Rusty,  you’ve  not  taken  pains  to  please 
his  sensitive  tastes.  He’s  very  dis¬ 
criminating,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  goodness  !  ”  Rusty  was  off,  one 
foot  on  the  lowest  stair  ;  this  statement 
was  too  much  for  her.  “  You  two  dis¬ 
criminating  ones  get  together  and  found 
a  little  society,  Lena ;  you  can  begin  by 
cataloguing  us  all — and  then  pigeon¬ 
holing  us.”  She  ascended  three  stairs, 
turned,  and  said  in  a  quite  different  tone, 
as  if  the  other  subject  were  dismissed, 
“  How  charming  you  look  !  ” 

“  Do  I  ?  ”  It  never  took  much  to 
shift  Lena  to  a  new  ground,  especially 
if  her  own  image  was  to  be  found  upon  it. 
“  I'm  glad  you  like  this  frock.  I  really 
want  to  please  you,  you  know,  Rusty. 
And  I  thought  perhaps  the  best  way 
was  to  put  on  something  I  hadn’t  worn 
before.” 

“  Splendid  !  You’re  a  joy  to  the 
eye  !  ” 

Rusty  went  on  up  the  stairs,  to  forget 
Lena  in  the  interest  of  letters  from 
school  chums. 

Lena  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
looked  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
telephone  hung  against  the  wall.  She 
crossed  the  dining-room,  quietly  opened 
the  kitchen  door  and  peeped  in.  Nobody 
there- — nobody  anywhere.  She  went 
back  to  the  telephone  and  rung  up  The 
Arrow  office. 

“  Is  Mr.  Rowe  there,  please  ?  ” 

Carter,  answering,  was  mightily 
tempted  to  tell  her  Mr.  Rowe  wasn’t, 
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but  truth  prevailed.  Reluctantly  he 
summoned  Felix,  who,  getting  up  from 
his  typewriter  with  a  slightly  dazed 
expression,  answered. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Rowe,”  said  the  low  and 
pleasant  voice,  “  I  know  you  didn’t 
mean  to  forget,  but  I  couldn’t  take  any 
chance  of  missing  our  walk.  Shall  1 
expect  you  soon  ?  ” 

Carter,  in  the  offing,  couldn’t  hear  this 
message,  but  he  did  hear  the  reply,  and 
he  was  grinning  to  himself  as  he  realised 
its  significance. 

“  I’m  afraid  not,  if  you’ll  excuse  me. 
I’ve  found  something  I  really  have  to 
do,  and  the  sensation  is  so  unusual  I’m 
unwilling  to  cut  it  short.” 

“  Oh,  don’t,  of  course.  I’m  sorry  I 
interrupted  you.” 

“  That’s  quite  all  right,”  Felix  returned 
politely.  “  Thank  you  for  ’phoning.” 

XXIII. 

Felix  Rowe,  ex-war  correspondent,  sat 
before  a  battered  typewriter  in  the  office 
of  The  Arrow,  or  rather  in  a  very  small 
inner  room  opening  from  the  larger  one 
which  was  the  general  office.  At  the 
last  moment  Carter  had  moved  the 
typewriter  in  there,  saying  that  it  was 
a  better  spot  in  which  to  work,  because 
there  might  be  people  coming  in  whom 
Felix  would  not  care  to  see.  The  room 
contained  nothing  else  except  a  row  of 
shelves  across  one  side  upon  which  were 
placed  stacks  of  the  old  files  of  the  paper, 
dating  back  seventy-seven  years.  The 
one  window  gave  upon  an  alleyway 
between  The  Arrow  building  and  the 
ends  of  a  row  of  shops — not  an  inspiring 
view.  The  yellow  blind  which  hung  at 
this  window  was  crackled  and  partly 
torn  away  from  the  stick  at  its  lower 
edge.  The  floor  was  bare. 

For  the  moment  the  whole  place  was 
still,  except  for  the  distant  noises  in  the 
press-room.  Never  in  his  life  had  Felix 
sat  down  before  a  typewriter  in  so  quiet 
a  spot.  This  quietness  was  somehow  dis¬ 
concerting  ;  it  occurred  to  him  that  his 
chances  for  being  able  to  concentrate 
upon  work,  after  three  years  of  idleness, 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been 





back  in  the  old  city  office  amidst  a 
thousand  clackings  and  rackets.  But 
— he  had  accepted  the  challenge  of  this 
country  editor ;  if  it  was  a  possible 
thing  he  must  produce  something — any¬ 
thing — not  to  be  utterly  ashamed.  And 
when  he  recalled  the  look  of  Andrew 
Carter  it  was  unthinkable  that  he,  Felix 
Rowe,  should  stand  up  and  admit  that 
he  hadn’t  been  able  to  turn  out  a  line. 

But  ten  minutes  had  passed  and  he 
hadn’t  written  so  much  as  that  first  line. 
He  was  beginning  to  grow  cold  with 
fear — the  very  fear  he  had  feared  so  long 
— when  something,  happened  to  take  his 
thoughts  from  himself  and  transport  them 
miles  away,  where  he 
had  last  heard  that 
remembered  voice. 

The  outer  door  of 
the  larger  office  had 
opened,  and  quick 
footsteps  were  heard 
there  as  of  two  mep 
entering.  At  the 
same  time  the  door 
of  the  press-room  was 
flung  open,  and  Felix 
through  his  own  open 
door  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Carter  rushing  in, 
a  wide  smile  lighting 
his  face.  Felix  could 
not  see  the  arrivals, 
but  he  recognised  the 
first  speaker  instantly 
— nobody  could  mis¬ 
take  Dr.  Burns. 

“  Andy  Carter,  this 
is  hard  luck  !  I’d 
have  got  out  before 
to  tell  you  so,  but 
went  out  of  town  in 
a  hurry  the  night  of 
your  fire  and  only 
just  came  back. 

Anything  we  can  do 
for  you  ?  By  the 
look  of  you  you’re  on 
the  job  more  com¬ 
petently  than  ever. 

Got  to  skip  this 
week’s  issue,  haven’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  Skip  nothing. 

You’re  wrong  !  ’’ 

“  You  don’t  say 
so  !  ” 

“We  go  to  press 
to-night  as  usual. 

How  are  you,  Mr. 

Black  ?  This  is  very 
kind  of  you.” 

“Kind  to  our- 
-selves.  Carter.  I  was 
out  of  town  too,  when 
this  thing  happened. 

The  doctor  picked 
me  up  on  my  way  to 
the  station  to  run  out 
and  see  you.  Is  it  a 


bad  loss  ?  Tell  us-  about  it.  No — of 
course  you  haven’t  time.  We’ll  wait  till 
the  paper  is  out.  Meantime,  I’ve  some 
notices  and  the  report  of  a  convention 
for  you,  if  you  can  use  them.” 

“  You  bet  I  can,  Mr.  Black.” 

The  conversation  went  on.  But  in  the 
inner  room  Felix  was  listening  with  every 
pulse  throbbing  to  the  sound  of  one  voice 
only — he  didn’t  hear  the  others  ;  he 
waited  in  suspense  till  the  deepest  voice 
of  the  three,  with  a  peculiar  clear  and 
resonant  note  in  it,  took  part — which  it 
only  occasionally  did .  Carter  was  pouring 
out  a  hasty  story  of  the  fire,  and  Burns’s 
exclamations  were  more  frequent  than 


those  of  the  other  man.  But  from  the 
first  sound  of  that  voice  there  had  been 
no  doubt  in  Felix’s  mind  to  whom  it 
belonged.  And  as  the  talk  went  on  he 
got  up  and  crept  across  the  small  room, 
close  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  won¬ 
dering  if  by  any  chance,  without  being 
seen  himself,  he  could  get  a  sight  of  the 
man  out  there,  in  order  to  verify  his 
conviction.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  caught 
peeping,  and  yet — why,  he  had  simply 
got  to  see  Bob  Black  ! 

For  Black  had  been  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  in  France  to  which  Felix  Rowe 
had  been  most  often  attached  in  his 
office  as  correspondent.  Black  had  got 
him  some  of  his 
chances  to  see  things. 
Felix  had — why,  he 
had  stood  beside  the 
chaplain  when  he 
was  burying  some  of 
the  boys,  had  written 
descriptions  of  such 
scenes  which  had 
made  the  hearts  of 
the  readers  ache  with 
sympathy.  When 
Felix  was  hurt  and 
in  hospital  Robert 
Black  had  driven 
many  difficult  and 
risky  miles  to  get  to 
him.  A  thousand 
associations  Felix 
had  with  this  man. 
As  for  liking  him — 
he  had  never  cared 
for  any  man  so 
much. 

And  the  curious 
thing  about  it  was 
that  though  for  three 
years  Felix  had  been 
fighting  memories  of 
the  war,  the  sound 
of  Black’s  voice, 
though  it  brought 
everything  back  to 
him,  was  not  painful 
to  hear.  It  was  wel¬ 
come,  it  was  alluring, 
it  was — well — Felix 
could  no  more  resist 
its  drawing  power 
than  he  had  been 
able  to  do  in  France. 
Many  a  time  had  he 
crowded  his  .way  in 
to  hear  Bob  Black 
speak  to  the  boys  on 
a  Sunday  morning, 
though  a  church  was 
the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  Felix 
had  ever  cared  to  go. 
Somehow  a  khaki 
tent  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent. 

And  now,  some¬ 
how,  Felix  Rowe, 
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seemingly  not  at  all  of  his  own  volition, 
was  at  the  doorway  of  this  inner  office, 
staring  out  at  Robert  Black.  Black 
didn’t  see  him  ;  he  was  standing  with 
his  side  face  towards  that  doorway — 
tall,  erect,  just  as  Felix  remembered 
him,  except  that  now  the  crisp  short 
black  hair  above  his  ears  showed  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  grey. 

R.  P.  Burns,  M.D.,  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Felix,  but  his  wits  leaped  to  a 
conclusion,  as  they  usually  did,  and  he 
only  nodded  in  his  direction.  It  wasn’t 
till  the  whole  group  turned  to  go  towards 
the  press-room  door,  at  Carter’s  invita¬ 
tion,  that  Black  faced  Felix,  standing  in 
the  doorway  beside  that  into  the  press¬ 
room.  Black  glanced  at  Felix  casualty 
looked  at  him  more  intently,  then  search- 
ingly,  as  the  party  advanced  ;  then,  as 
Felix  made  a  slight  move  towards  him, 
Black’s  face  lighted  with  the  look  Felix 
had  seen  a  thousand  times,  and  which 
had  never  failed  to  mean,  “  You — it’s 
you  I  want  to  see.”  Felix’s  thumping 
heart  turned  warm.  He  strode  across 
three  paces,  and  his  hand  fell  into  Black’s 
and  gripped  it.  His  eyes,  now,  to  Dr. 
Burns’s  amazement,  grown  suddenly 
bright  with  joy,  looked  straight  into  the 
black  ones  which  were  regarding  him 
with  corresponding  gladness. 

‘‘ My  word,  Rowe !  ”  Out  of  thousands 
of  such  contacts,  in  war-time,  Black  was 
remembering  his  very  name.  "  Why, 
where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from  ? 
It's  great  to  see  you,  simply  great !  ” 


“  Where  did  you  come  from,  parson  ?  ” 
— that  was  what  his  men  had  called  him. 

“  Come  from,  you  ignorant  chap  ! 
Why,  is  my  fame  so  little  worth  that  you 
don’t  know  this  is  my  habitat  ?  The 
question  is,  how  you  came  to  be  here  ?  ” 

They  continued  to  regard  each  other, 
laughing  and  with  more  hand -shakings. 
Burns  looked  on,  held  by  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  look  in  Felix’s  face.  Laughing  ! 
This  lantern-jawed  sombre  spectre  of  a 
young  man,  a  grim  half-smile  the  best  he 
had  seemed  able  to  produce  since  the 
Doctor  had  known  him. 

“  You  live  here  ?  ”  Felix  questioned 
incredulously. 

"  Well,  seventeen  miles  away,  in  the 
city  where  my  church  is.  But  tell  me 
what  you  are  doing,  Rowe.  I  haven’t 
heard  a  word  of  you  since  we  all  came 
home.” 

Black  turned  to  Red — his  best  friend. 

“  Have  you  known  Rowe  before  ?  ” 

“  Well,  this  is  the  queerest  thing  I’ve 
struck,”  Burns  ejaculated.  “  Do  you 
mean  to  say  I  haven’t  told  you  of  this 
patient  of  mine  ?  ” 

You’ve  told  me  of  a  good  many 
patients,  first  and  last,  old  man.  But 
never  of  Rowe,  by  name,  or  I  should 
have  been  asking,  ‘  What  Rowe  5  ’  ” 

"  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  bring  him 
to  church — if  I  could  get  him.” 

“  You  often  say  that,”  Black  re¬ 
minded  him,  smiling. 

"  He’s  been  a  difficult  patient.” 

Red’s  brilliant  hazel  eyes  met  Felix’s, 
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and  Felix  found  himself  smiling  a  little 
in  response  to  the  delightful  grin  on  his 
physician’s  face.  “  And  the  fact  that 
he’s  been  staying  out  here,  seventeen 
miles  from  your  pulpit,  and  in  the  winter, 
has  kept  me  from  carrying  out  that 
intention — if  he  would  have  permitted 
me  to,  which  he  probably  wouldn’t.” 

“  Will  you  take  me  next  Sunday  ?  ” 
Felix  spoke  to  Red  as  he  had  never  heard 
him  speak — with  repressed  eagerness. 

I  should  say  I  will.” 

“  Rowe  ” — Black’s  hand  was  on  his 
arm  for  an  instant  and  then  let  go — “  1 
want  to  know  all  about  you.  When  can 
you  come  and  see  me  ?  If  you  come  in  to 
church  Sunday — this  is  Friday,  isn’t  it  ? 
— will  you  stay  to  dinner  and  over-night, 
so  we  can  talk  over  the  old  days  ?  ” 

Even  Felix’s  habitual  cynicism  was 
not  proof  against  this  invitation. 

XXIV 

On  the  road,  driving  back  the  seventeen 
miles  to  the  city,  Burns  and  Black  talked 
Felix  Rowe  over,  going  at  the  subject, 
as  was  natural,  from  two  quite  different 
view-points. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  Red  admitted 
reluctantly,  “  I  haven’t  taken  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  case  1  suppose  1  owed  any 
patient  sent  me  by  Jack  Leaver.  The 
fellow  hasn’t  roused  either  my  pro¬ 
fessional  or  any  human  interest.  I’ve 
practically  left  him  to  the  Redfields  to 
kill  or  cure.” 

“You  haven’t  been  interested  in 
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him  ?  Why  ?  I  thought  you  were 
interested  in  anything  human — or  brute, 
for  that  matter,  if  it  were  alive,  and  you 
could  make  it  more  so.” 

"  That’s  precisely  it.  He  isn’t  alive. 
He’s  a  cold  fish — and  I  never  did  like 
cold  fish.” 

“  A  cold  fish  !  Oh,  no  ;  whatever  he 
is,  he  isn’t  that.  He  may  be  a  half-dead 
dog — he  looks  it,  physically,  though  his 
eye  is  bright  enough.” 

His  eye  !  ”  It  was  the  Doctor’s  turn 
to  ejaculate.  ”  I  give  you  my  word,  Bob 
Black,  when  that,  eye  of  his  lit  on  you 
there  came  into  it  the  first  expression  of 
real  honest-to-goodness  animation  I’ve 
caught  in  it.  He’s  gone  round  all  this 
time  with  the  look  of  a  dying  frog.” 

“  A  cold  fish — a  dying  frog  !  ”  Black 
repeated  these  extraordinary  descrip¬ 
tions  again.  “  It  certainly  does  seem 
queer,  in  the  light  of  what  I  know  about 
Felix  Rowe,  to  hear  anybody  speak  of 
him  that  way.  A, half-dead  dog,  as  1 
said,  and  as  I’ll  admit.  But  on  my  word, 
Red,  the  dog  was  a  prince  among  dogs, 
when  I  knew  him.” 

“  H’m-m  ?  ”  Red  sounded  dubious. 
"  Hard  to  believe  it.  I’ve  seen  wounded 
veterans  of  the  war  before  now,  plenty 
of  ’em,  but  in  the  worst  cases  there  was 
always  something  to  build  on,  some¬ 


thing  to  appeal  to.  Even  where  pluck 
was  gone,  desire  was  left,  desire  to  be 
something  again.  In  this  Rowe  there 
seemed  to  be  no  desire.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  think  of  him,  and  that’s  the 
truth.” 

“  My  dear  Redfield  Pepper  Burns,” 
Black  burst  out,  “  if  this  chap  baffles  you 
it’s  because  you’ve  allowed  yourself  to 
put  up  your  guard  against  him.  The 
reason  you’re  not  curing  Felix  Rowe  is 
because  you  don’t  like  him.” 

The  two  faced  each  other,  the  car 
slowing.  Red’s  brow  darkened.  He 
didn’t  like  being  told  the  plain  truth  any 
better  than  he  ever  had.  Few  of  us  do. 

“  I  certainly  didn’t  intend  to  fail  of 
my  duty,”  he  said,  his  temper  rising. 
"  I’m  no  psychiatrist.  Leaver  has  the 
mistaken  idea  that  I  manage  my  patients 
by  my  knowledge  and  application  of 
certain  principles  of  psychology  and 
psychotherapy.  I  don’t — never  did. 
Manage  ’em  by  knocking  ’em  on  the  head 
when  I  think  they  need  it,  or  holding 
their  hands  in  a  crisis  if  they’re  the  sort 
who  can  have  their  hands  held  without 
detriment.” 

Red  suddenly  let  the  car  out  and  ran 
it  for  a  couple  of  miles  at  an  excessive 
speed.  Black  sat  back  in  his  seat,  silent, 
and  quietly  smiling.  Then,  quite  as 


suddenly  as  the  car  had  leaped  ahead, 
it  slowed  down  again  for  a  group  of 
children  playing  in  the  road.  It  stopped, 
and  Burns  leaned  out. 

“  See  here,  sonny,”  he  said,  addressing 
the  oldest  boy,  "  you’re  the  leader  of  this 
gang,  aren't  you  ?  ” 

An  instant  of  amazed  silence,  then— 
Sure  I  am.” 

“  Then  if  you  keep  ’em  out  of  the  road 
they’ll  stay  out,  won’t  they  ?  ” 

The  boy  nodded. 

“  Well,  that’s  all.  I  thought  you  were 
the  one  to  speak  to.  You  see,  there  are  a 
couple  of  little  fellows,  about  the  age 
of  some  of  these,  in  the  hospital  this 
morning  that  a  car  skidded  into  last 
night.  I’d  hate  to  see  any  of  these  little 
chaps  get  hit  that  way.  So  you  see  to  it, 
will  you,  that  they  don’t  ?  ” 

“  You  bet,”  said  the  boy. 

The  car  drove  on.  Before  it  rounded  a 
shortly  coming  curve  Black  looked  back. 

"  All  on  the  pavement,”  he  reported, 
“  and  still  staring.  And  none  of  them 
either  knocked  on  the  head  or  held  by 
the  hand  to  accomplish  it.” 

Red  glanced  round  at  him.  To 
His  lips  broke  into  an  irrepres-  be 
sible  smile.  con- 

“  Oh,  bother  you.  Bob  !  ”  he 
told  his  friend.  “  You  score  !  ” 


We  talk  a  lot  about  flowers  and  the  memories  twined 
about  them,  but  do  we  ever  consider  how  bare  our 
lives  would  be  if  we  had  no  trees  of  remembrance  planted 
here  and  there  ?  The  old  oak-tree  at  the  bottom  of  the 
buttercup  field,  where  we  played  as  children — how 
many  tea-in-a-bottle  picnics  we  had  beneath  it  !  We 
never  thought  about  its  beauty,  we  just  said  it  was  a 
nice  shady  spot.  And  we  bunched  our  flowers  there, 
and  ate  big  home-made  buns,  and  drank  the  half-cold 
liquid  which  seemed  as  nectar  to  our  thirsty  throats. 

But  last  year,  when  we  passed  that  way,  it  wasn’t  the 
buttercups  we  thought  of,  was  it  ?  It  was  our  picnic- 
oak.  And  we  stood  beneath  it  once  again,  and  wondered 
where  Jim  and  Jack  and  little  Molly  had  gone.  We 
knew  Jack  had  gone  to  sea  and  Jim  had  gone  into  an 
office,  and  Molly  had  married.  But  those  were  the 
grown-up  Jack  and  Jim  and  Molly — they  didn’t  belong 
to  the  oak-picture  at  all — and  we  still  wondered  where 
our  little  playmates  were.  So  foolish  and  fanciful,  too  ! 

Then  the  hawthorn  in  the  little  back  garden  where 
the  rabbit-hutch  was.  That  garden  was  immense, 
wasn’t  it,  in  lang  syne  days  ?  As  for  the  hawthorn — 
well,  it  was  gigantic  !  It  looked  a  stunted  bush  last 
week,  as  we  paused  to  watch  the  cottage  being 
demolished.  There  are  to  be  villas  in  that  patch  now — • 
two  villas.  And  the  tree  of  pink-and-white  bravery  is 
doomed — there  isn’t  room  for  it.  And  we’re  rather  glad, 
somehow,  since  we  cannot  run  off  with  it  and  keep  it 
in  our  own  safe  guardianship,  that  it  is  going  to  be  cut 
down.  For  it  is  a  dear  old  friend,  and  would  feel  out 
of  place  in  villa  company. 


Of  course,  the  trees  of  romance — youth’s  romance — • 
will  never  be  forgotten  !  The  lilac  at  the  garden  gate  ! 
The  beeches  in  the  lane  !  The  pines  in  the  shadowy 
perfumed  woods  !  They  could  tell  thousands  of  lover- 
stories,  couldn’t  they  ?  Tales  of  the  golden  tide  of 
promise  and  belief.  Dreams  of  the  joy  and  glamour 
which  are  youth’s  heritage.  And  each  of  us  has  his  own 
little  tree-picture  here,  and  only  one  other  besides 
ourselves  has  ever  seen  that  special  picture  with  its 
special  light  and  shade  and  glory  of  life’s  springtide. 

The  middle  -  aged  have  their  tree  -  friends,  too. 
"  Mother  ”  loves  the  apple  tree  where  Baby  catches 
the  rosy  blossom  in  his  rosier  hands,  while  the  wind 
hums  snatches  of  music  around  them.  And  the  stockings 
and  socks  are  darned  ;  and  "  Mother  ”  wonders  if  Sam 
will  succeed  in  his  school-exam.  ;  and  if  “  Father  ” 
would  like  fish  or  ham,  or  both,  for  breakfast  to-morrow  ! 
And  the  apple-petals  fall  over  her  and  kiss  her  shoulders 
and  hair;  and  they’re  bound  up  with  her  home-love — 
apple-petals  are — for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

As  folks  drift  down  the  years  and  reach  the  gate 
which  leads  to  the  realm  of  Better-than-our-Best,  they 
have  their  tree-pals  still.  Old  Mrs.  Eighty-over  knits 
by  her  rose-treed  wall.  Old  Mr.  Ninety-odd  smokes  his 
pipe  with  the  sunset  shining  through  the  branches  of 
his  sycamore.  There  never  was  such  a  rose  tree  nor 
such  a  sycamore  in  the  whole  countryside  as  these — or 
so  the  owners  say.  Little  old  button-rose  and  a  tree 
which  lost  half  its  comeliness  in  last  winter’s  storm. 
And  we  smile  a  bit.  But  some  day  we,  too,  may  halo 
our  homely  roses  and  sycamores  with  memory  halos. 
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“  Let  the  beauty  of  the 

Lord  our  God  be  upon 

us.”— Psa.  xc.  17. 

An  earthly  loveliness  have 
some, 

A  beauty  all  may  see  ; 

But,  Lord,  to  ask  Thee 
this,  I  come, 

Thy  beauty  be  on  me. 

A  life  obedient  to  Thy 
Word 

I  would  present  to  Thee, 

But — that  it  may  reflect 
Thee,  Lord — 

Thy  beauty  be  on  me. 

Thy  glory  crowns  Thy 
works  around, 

In  earth  and  sky  and  sea ; 

Oh  !  let  it  on  Thy  child  be  found, 

Thy  beauty  be  on  me. 

F@»g©tt®sa, 

I  may  forget  Thee  in  the  rush  and  hurry 
Of  duties  that,  each  day,  my  path  beset, 

Nor  call  to  mind  Thy  peace,  beyond  my  worry. 
But  oh  !  my  Lord,  do  not  Thy  child  forget ! 

Too  oft  I  may  forget  Thee  in  my  pleasure, 

When  happiness  along  my  way  is  set, 

Nor  recollect  by  this  Thy  love  to  measure. 
Forgive  me,  Lord,  and  do  Thou  not  forget ! 

I  may  forget  Thee  in  the  noise  and  clatter 
That  deafen  and  distress  my  ear.  Nor  yet 
Hear  Thy  still  voice,  midst  other  people’s  chatter, 
But  even  so,  Lord,  Thou  wilt  not  forget. 

I  may  forget-  Thee  in  my  vain  desirings — 

The  things  I  yearn  for,  till  my  eyes  are  wet. 
Thou  seest  this  poor  self,  and  its  requirings, 

And,  having  seen.  Thou  never  wilt  forget. 

WDa y  if®t  a3  Flarstf 

The  burden  pressed  her  very  sore  indeed, 

A  friend  to  share  her  troubles  was  her  need. 

She  was  so  tired — she  could  no  longer  bear 
Alone  her  load  of  sadness,  fear  and  care. 

No  !  one  thing  to  her  mind  was  very  clear, 

She  had  to  have  some  sympathising  ear. 

She  sought  a  friend  whose  heart  was  very  kind. 
To  her  she  would  unburden,  now,  her  mind.  .  .  . 
But  to  this  house,  bereavement  great  had  come, 
And  sorrow,  in  whose  presence  she  was  dumb. 
She  saw  she  could  not  leave  her  burden  here, 

For  this  home  was  itself  in  need  of  cheer. 

So  to  another  house  she  went,  to  find 
A  hindrance  here  of  quite  another  kind. 

They  were  so  full  of  happiness,  you  know, 

They  had  no  room  for  someone  else’s  woe. 


So,  since  she  brought  no 
joy,  she  did  not  stay, 
But,  with  her  load  still 
pressing,  went  away. 

Yet  a  third  home  she 
visited,  and  found 
Confusion  and  disorder  all 
around. 

The  maid  had  left ;  the 
children  all  had  “  flu.” 
She  gave  what  help  she 
could  ;  then  she  went 
too.  .  .  . 

But  of  her  trouble  she 
had  said  no  word, 

And  then,  at  last,  she 
took  it  to  her  Lord. 

Keen  Senses. 

Such  sordid  sights  to  see, 
you  say, 

You  weary  of  them  every  day. 

But  think  how  much  more  sad  ’twould  be 
If  you  had  eyes  that  could  not  see. 

Life’s  clamour  would  not  so  distress 
If  you  could  hear  a  little  less. 

But  were  your  hearing  less  acute 
Sweet  strains  would  oft,  to  you,  be  mute. 

For  senses  keen,  then,  thank  the  Lord, 

Although,  at  times,  they  pain  afford. 

Without  them,  we  should  often  miss 
So  much  that  makes  for  earthly  bliss. 

M.  Fsayer. 

“  For  all  sorts  and  conditions.  .  .  .  That  it  may  please 
Thee  to  make  Thy  ways  known  unto  them.” 

Lord,  there  are  those  who  do  not  know 
The  path  to  take,  the  way  to  go. 

Thy  guiding  Hand  to  them  be  shown, 

To  souls  perplexed  make  Thy  ways  known. 

And  those,  I.ord,  who  have  some  great  fear, 
Intangible,  but  ever  near, 

Oh  !  still  them  with  Thy  tender  tone  ; 

To  fearful  ones  make  Thy  ways  known. 

And  bitter  ones,  where’er  they  be. 

Who  do  not  know  their  need  of  Thee — 

So  hard  and  cold  their  hearts  have  grown — 

To  these,  O  Lord,  make  Thy  ways  known. 

And  some  there  are,  with  falling  tear, 

Who  mourn  the  loss  of  someone  dear. 

Show  them  they  need  not  be  alone  ; 

To  lonely  hearts  make  Thy  ways  known. 

To  all  “  afflicted  or  distressed  ” 

Oh,  grant,  we  pray,  Thine  own  sweet  rest, 

Thy  sheltering  love  be  round  them  thrown, 

And  thus,  to  all,  make  Thy  ways  known. 
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David  Milton  Cary  paused  in 
his  writing,  turned  his  head 
towards  the  window,  and  smiled 
slowly. 

Inside  there  were  rows  on  rows  of 
books  sitting  with,  primly  tucked-in 
skirts  and  orthodox  expressions,  a 
severely  straight  desk,  and  David 
in  his  neat  black  suit  ;  outside  the 
wind-blown  glory  of  a  June  morning 
and  Sharlie  singing  to  the  tree  tops. 

His  face  grew  boyish  as  he  listened, 
and  he  leaned  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  little  neighbour  ;  then 
his  eye  fell  on  the  half  completed 
sermon.  David  dusted  the  smile  from 
his  face  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
He  was  reaching  the  climax  of  his 
sermon,  absorbed,  writing  swiftly, 
when  there  came  a  knock  on  his 
door.  An  expression  of  annoyance 
crossed  his  face,  but  his  pen  con¬ 
tinued  flying.  Another  knock  and 
David  had  lost  his  train  of  thought ; 
and  Mrs.  Boswell  knew  so  well  he 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
morning.  He  said  :  “  Come,”  in  his 
severest  tone,  but  when  the  door 
opened  his  sternness  dissolved  and 
his  eyebrows  came  down  off  their 
stilts.  Sharlie  Kad  brought  him 
roses. 

She  knew  she  had  no  business  here. 
Mrs.  Boswell,  David’s  perpetually 
anxiousi  housekeeper,  had  told  her 
so  plainly.  Sharlie’s  own  conscience 
had  wagged  a  warning  finger  at  her. 
And  she  began  to  apologise  and 
withdraw  before  she  had  entered. 

“  These  were  so  lovely,  and  by  noon 
the  sun  would  have  changed  them. 
I’ll  put  them  here  and  it  will  make 
your  sermon  go  off  better.”  Her 
tone  tiptoed  cautiously  across  the 
quietness. 

“  And  if  you  put  them  there,” 
said  David  in  a  rare  flash  of  whimsic¬ 
ality,  “  I  shall  write  a  sermon  on 
roses.” 

She  swung  about  in  a  storm  of 
pleading. 

“  If  you  only  would  !  ” 

“  A  sermon  on  roses  ?  ” 

“  They’d  make  a  much  better  one 
than — than  sin  and  profanity.” 

He  reddened  and  bent  to  straighten 
his  pens.  For  David  was  so  new  at 
this  business  of  warning  people 
against  themselves  ;  of  saying,  off¬ 
hand  and  instantly,  who  was  sheep 
and  who  was  goat,  that  sometimes 
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he  fancied  he  caught  a  twinkle  in 
this  wise  old  eye  and  that,  sitting 
demurely  beneath  his  wrath. 

“  If  you  would  only  write  a 
poem,”  said  Sharlie  unexpectedly, 

“  burst  out  in  a  poem.” 

That  did  stagger  him,  and  set  him 
smiling  that  queer  little  smile  that 
grew  on  one-half  of  his  mouth.  What 
would  Sharlie  say  if  she  knew  of  the 
locked  drawer  full  of  closely-written 
sheets,  the  results  of  exalted  moments 
when  emotion  had  swept  him  clear 
of  himself  ?  Whatever  touched  or 
moved  him  greatly  had  always 
“burst  out  in  a  poem.”  But  David, 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  his 
work,  believed  that  his  whole  heart 
and  soul — his  undivided  energies 
■ — were  necessary  to  the  best  of  his 
efforts.  The  writing  of  poetry,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  a  keenly  personal 
pleasure,  a  form  of  self-indulgence 
that  must  not  be  pampered. 

“  It’s  all  settled  about  my  trip,” 
said  Sharlie,  setting  the  roses  where 
they  would  tickle  his  nose,  and 
starting  for  the  door. 

“  You  mean  you’re  going  ?  ” 

She  sent  him  a  happy  backward 
nod  and  disappeared.  David  had 
known  this  was  coming,  and  it  was 
rather  underhanded  of  his  heart  to 
go  plunging  down  like  that. 

“  Come  back,  Sharlie,  and  tell 
'me  about  it.” 

She  stuck  her  head  in  the  door,  her 
eyes  lecturing  him  for  neglecting  that 
sermon.  Then,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
at  relating  the  wonder  and  the  thrill 
of  it,  of  flying  ahead  of  herself  into 
the  very  middle  of  it  just  by  picturing 
it  to  another,  Shrrlie  came  back  and 
sat  on  his  desk.  A  pink  bonnet  framed 
her  bright  hair,  but  it  was  no  pinker 
than  Sharlie’s  cheeks,  and  it  made  her 
eyes  a  deep-sea  blue. 

“  Mrs.  Warwick— she’s  the  singer 
who  was  here  last  year,  and  taught 
me  a  little — has  written  that  it’s 
all  arranged  for  me  to  take  lessons 
from  a  wonderful  teacher,  and  I’m 
to  live  with  Mrs.  Warwick  and  work 
hard  and  get  to  be  a  great,  great 
singer  and  dumbfound  the  whole 
world.” 

David’s  heart  had  reached  his 
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boots  by  now.  He  did  not 
doubt  a  word  of  it. 

“  When  do  you  leave  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  exactly.  There’s 
Bess  and  Jim’s  wedding — I’d  pro¬ 
mised  to  sing  and  bake  the  cake. 
Then  I’m  teaching  Grandma  Gill  to 
walk  about  the  house  without  having 
to  feel  her  way.  We’ve  got  as  far 
as  the  dining-room,  but  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  are  the  hardest  of  all. 
It  may  take  a  month  to  finish  her  up. 
By  that  time  I’ll  have  Mrs.  Veasey’s 
bedspread  done,  and  old  Mr.  Sloan 
will  be  over  his  gout  enough  for 
Betsy  to  wait  on  him  instead  of  me 
having  to  do  it.”  On  the  fingers  of 
a  hand  she  checked  off- these  duties 
that  must  be  completed  before  she 
could  go  life-careering.  “  Yes,  I  can 
do  it  in  a  month  if  no  unexpecteds 
happen.” 

David  paced  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  study  and  he  shook  a  ministerial 
finger  at  her. 

“  You’ll  be  wanting  to  go  on  the 
stage  next !  ” 

She  took  this  thundering  denounce¬ 
ment  as  if  it  had  been  a  flattering 
offer  from  a  manager. 

“  Do  you  think  I  could  ?  ” 

He  knew  it  well  enough.  He  had 
known  it  that  first  Sunday  as  he 
sat  in  the  little  church  and  the  choir 
had  stood  to  sing,  and  out  of  the 
chorus  of  voices  one  had  risen  clear, 
beautiful,  soaring.  Deliberately 
craning  his.  neck,  David  had  seen 
Sharlie,  her  small  face  lifted,  singing 
to  the  angels. 

Without  waiting  for  him  to  answer, 
she  said — 

“  Once  when  I  was  a  child  I  went 
to  the  opera.  It  was  wonderful  ! 
A  lady  came  out  and  sang.”  She 
shut  her  eyes  to  re-live  the  scene. 
“  After  all  this  time  I  can’t  forget. 
It’s  like  a  voice  calling.  The  great 
house  all  dark,  and  the  people 
leaning  forward,  still  as  mice,  and 
her  body  swaying  in  the  spot  of 
light,  her  voice  coming  down  from 
the  dome,  showering  down  on  us. 
Oh,  Davy,  Davy,  you  don’t  know  !  ” 

David  turned  his  neat  black  back 
and  stared  hard  at  the  rows  of  books. 

The  stage  was  no  place  for  any  girl, 
but  for  Sharlie,  a  child  yet  in  spite 
of  her  years,  and  reared  in  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  Appletown - - 

He  spoke  slowly  and  earnestly. 
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“You  have  a  wonderful  gift, 
Sharlie,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
good  you  can  accomplish  with  it  if 
you  use  it  in  the  right  way.  I  hope 
— I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  never 
be  tempted  to  go  on  the  stage.” 

In  wide-eyed  amazement  she  stared 
at  him. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  I’ve 
been  growing  up  for  all  these  twenty 
years  ?  ” 

And  now  it  was  David’s  turn  to 
stare  back  in  shocked  increduhty. 

“  You  can’t  mean  that  !  ” 

They  faced  each  other  across  the 
length  of  the  study,  and  it  seemed  to 
David,  as  they  looked,  that  the  space 


between  them  widened  and  widened, 
until  he  stood  at  one  end  of  the  long, 
long  world,  and  Sharlie  quite  at 
the  other.  From  beneath  his  un¬ 
compromising  brows  he  saw  her  face 
soften,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  so 
he  could  not  read  her  thoughts.  It 
was  such  an  odd  expression,  as  if 
she  had  caught  him  in  error  and  had 
not  wanted  him  to  .know  that  she 
had. 

Sharlie  laughed  softly  as  she  slid 
to  the  floor. 

“  I’ve  sat  on  your  sermon,  Davy. 
This  north  -east  corner’s  all  crumpled .  ’  ’ 

That  night  David  leaped  the  wall 


that  divided  the  two  lawns  and, 
following  the  odour  of  a  pipe,  found 
Benjy  Weston  sitting  on  a  rickety 
garden  seat  puffing  his  ripe  old  briar. 

"  Smells  all  right  to  me,  David. 
But  Martha  says  it  gets  in  the 
curtains.” 

The  bench  creaked  under  David’s 
slender  weight.  It  smelt  all  right 
to  him  too.  David  never  smoked. 
He  considered  it  disrespectful  to  his 
calling. 

A  crowd  of  young  people,  Sharlie 
among  them,  ran  down  the  steps  of 
the  house,  their  laughter  coming 
back  from  the  gate,  to  the  corner. 
David’s  mind  followed  them,  his 
eyes  wistful  in 
the  moonlight. 

“  Sharlie  tells 
me  she’s  leav- 

the 

singing  lady 
who  took  such 
a  fancy  to  her 
last  summer  has 
arranged  for 
Sharlie  to  take 
lessons  from 

a  Madam - 

Funny  name,  I 
can’t  just  re¬ 
member  it.” 

“You  ap¬ 
prove  ?  ” 

Benjy  spoke 
placidly. 

"I  don’t 
know  that  you’d 
call  it  approv¬ 
ing.  I’m  will¬ 
ing.  I’ve  known 
all  along  she’d 
go  some  day. 
Bound  to.  That 

voice - ” 

S  h  a  r  1  i  e  ’  s 
laugh  came 
back  now  from 
as  far  as  Jones’s 
—  a  silver 
thread  of  sound. 

Don’t  mis¬ 
understand  that 
I’m  trying  to 
dictate,  but 
have  you  con¬ 
sidered  the 
changes  that 
will  come  in  her 
life  through 
this  ?  It  isn’t 
as  if  she  needed 
a  wider  horizon. 
Sharlie  is  the 


“  MY  little  town,”  said  sharlie,  stretching  Drawn  by 
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busiest  and  happiest  person  I  ever 
knew.” 

"But” — Benjy  gestured  with  his 
pipe — "  there  are  some  things  you 
can’t  draw  strings  around  and  say, 
Stay  in  here.’  We’ve  never  claimed, 
Martha  and  I,  that  Sliarlie’s  voice 
belonged  just  to  us.  It’s  like  a 
pleasant  spell  of  weather — free  for 
everybody.  I  expect  you’ve  heard 
about  Sharlie — she’s  not  ours,  you 
know.  She  was  found  on  the  steps 
of  an  empty  house.  We’d  never  had 
any  children,  and  me  being  owner  of 
the  works  sort  of  gave  us  first  right. 
We  adopted  her,  but  she’s  always 
belonged  to  the  town.  Why,  when 
she  was  just  four  she  used  to  stand 
on  the  corner  at  Jones’s  and  sing, 
the  whole  square  crowding  in  to 
hear.  And  once  when  there’d  been 
trouble  between  two  of  our  men — 
good  fellows,  but  *they’d  flared  up 
about  something  and  were  out  look¬ 
ing  for  each  other — somebody  said, 

‘  Take  Sharlie  down  to  the  Square 
and  let  her  sing.’  ”  Benjy  puffed 
and  puffed.  “  Take  this  matter  of 
training  her  voice.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  many  people  have 
wanted  to  help.  Folks  like  ” — he 
bent  his  head  confidentially  near — 
"  old  Sloan.  Grumpy.  Screwy. 
Tightwad.  Asked  to  stand  the  whole 
expense.  And  blind  Grandma  Gill, 

‘  I’ve  a  bit  put  by.  You  get  her 
a  dress.  Something  bright  and 
pretty.’  ” 

“  But  a  child  like  Sharlie  in  a  big 
city,  practically  alone.” 

“  She’s  not  such  a  child  as  you 
think.  Besides  ” — he  prodded  David 
playfully  with  an  elbow — “  what’s 
that  about  not  tying  up  your  talents 
in  a  napkin  ?  ” 

David  was  a  little  exasperated. 

“I’m  not  objecting  to  having  her 
voice  trained,  except  as  it  leads  to 
other  things.  She’s  already  thinking 
of  the  stage.  You  knew  that  ?  ” 

Benjy  knocked  out  his  pipe  and 
put  it  and  its  odour  away  in  a 
pocket. 

“  If  she  wants  to  go  on  the  stage,” 
he  chuckled,  “  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  stage.  She’d  do  some 
house-cleaning.” 

David,  when  he  had  left  Benjy, 
paced  his  lawn.  Martha  and  Benjy 
were  two  old  innocents,  thinking 
all  the  world  as  safe  as  Appletown. 
The  responsibility  of  Sharlie  and  all 
that  might  come  to  her  seemed  to 
rest  with  him,  and  this  morning 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her  she  had 
looked  at  him  in  that  strange  way. 


The 


A  month,  set  upon  the  calendar 
as  quite  a  period,  can  flash  past  like 
the  glowing  disappearing  tail  of  a 
meteor.  David  watched  the  days 
kicking  their  heels  in  the  dust  of 
time.  He  had  few 
chances  of  seeing 
Sharlie.  To  get 
a  whole  town  to 
run  smoothly, 
and  to  hold  them 
at  it  until  she 
could  leave,  was 
no  small  task. 

Besides,  a  crop  of 
unexpecteds  had 
broken  out. 

Blind  Grandma  i’ 

Gill,  having  mas¬ 
tered  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  had 
been  “  surprised  ”  by  a  well-intending 
neighbour  with  a  house-cleaning,  and 
the  work  of  months  thrown  away. 
They  would  never  get  things  back  in 
their  proper  places.  Next,  the  Hub¬ 
bard  baby,  whom  Sharlie  was  look¬ 
ing  after  for  the  day,  unravelled  two 
whole  rows  of  Mrs.  Veasey’s  bedspread 
just  as  Sharlie  had  all  but  finished 
it.  Half-a-dozen  people  fell  ill  with¬ 
out  warning.  When  Sharlie’s  heart 
went  down  David’s  went  up,  and 
so  the  pendulum  swung  through  the 
month. 

But  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  the 
crowning  disaster  occurred. 

“  I’ve  given  up  going,”  she 
announced  to  David  tragically. 
“  It’s  no  use.  I  can’t  leave  this 
town .  ’  ’ 

“  What’s  the  matter  now  ?  ” 

“  Annie  Hucker’s  baby’s  turned 
out  Ivins,  and  barely  enough  things 
for  one.”  She  was  quite  angry. 

David  pulled  his  face  straight,  and 
in  his  heart  a  wish  went  up  for  other 
twins — lots  and  lots  of  twins. 

But  they  failed  to  arrive,  and  a 
day  unblackened  by  further  calamity 
sent  Sharlie’s  spirits  skyward.  She 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  little  town, 
hurled  her  things  into  a  trunk,  and 
fixed  flie  date  of  departure  four  days 
hence. 

She  and  David  spent  that  last 
afternoon  on  a  hill. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  climb, 
and  up  the  steep  places  Sharlie  held 
his  hand,  making  things  sing  in  his 
ears  and  his  feet  a  bit  unsteady  on 
the  rocks.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
happy.  At  the  crest  they  looked 
down  on  Appletown. 

"  My  little  town  !  ”  said  Sharlie, 
stretching  a  loving  hand  over  it. 
“  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  dear 
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it  is  ?  There’s  a  quality  that  I  can’t 
put  into  words,  but  it’s  like  a  candle 
burning  in  a  window  at  night  for 
anyone  who  passes.  We  never  have 
dreadful  things  happen  here,  because 
the  people  are  so 
good.  Look  at 
the  town  hall  ;  it 
reminds  me  of  a 
big  stove,  and  the 
shops  are  men 
warming  their 
hands  at  it,  and 
the  houses  are  the 
women  standing 
just  behind  their 
men.  The  church 
is  you,  Davy,  a 
little  apart  ;  and 
the  works  is  Father  Benjy — slow  and 
solid  and  dependable.” 

A  little  bird  chirping  in  the  grass 
came  quite  near.  Sharlie  touched 
David’s  sleeve  to  keep  him  quiet, 
and  they  watched  it  hop  about  their 
feet  and  finally  fly  away,  never 
dreaming  of  danger. 

“  Look,  Davy,  he  has  a  golden 
wing !  And  he  was  such  a  drab 
little  thing  in  the  bushes.” 

They  saw  him  flash  his  single 
gorgeous  wing  in  the  sunlight,  rise 
higher  and  higher  on  it,  and  swim 
straight  into  the  western  sky. 
Sharlie'  caught  her  breath  sharply. 

“  How  fine  to  fly  !  I  don’t  see 
how  the  lizards  stand  it  to  creep 
so  near  the  earth  always,  though  of 
course  there  may  be  lizard  pleasures.” 

“  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  flying.  I  wish  I  might  get  you  to 
promise  ”• — his  voice  came  strangely 
because  of  the  earnestness  of  his 
convictions  and  the  dearness  of  this 
little  black  sheep  who  was  skipping 
the  fold — “  to  promise  not  to  con¬ 
sider  a  stage  career,  even  if  the 
chance  comes.  I  believe  you’d  be 
happier  to  deny  yourself  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fame,  than  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ugliness,  the  coarse¬ 
ness,  the  disillusionment  of  life  on 
the  stage.” 

“  I  haven't  said  I  was  going  on  the 
stage.  I  don’t  know,  I  may  not  he 
any  good.  Here  at  home  I  can  sing, 
but  in  a  city  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  voices.”  Then,  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  fierceness,  “  But  I  can  do  it. 
I  will  !  It  may  not  be  in  my  voice, 
but  it’s  here.”  She  struck  her  breasl 
with  a  tight  little  fist.  “  You  don’t 
understand  what  it’s  like  to  have  a 
— a  something  that’s  bigger  than 
you,  that  carries  you  out  of  your¬ 
self.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  David  quietly,  “  I 
understand.” 

She  looked  up  in  wonder ;  but 
David  said  quickly — 

“  You  must  know  that  I  wouldn’t 
ask  this  of  you  if  it  weren’t  for  your 
good — your  ultimate  happiness.  No 
matter  what  it  means  to  me  person¬ 
ally,  if  I  thought  it  was  for  the  best 
I  couldn’t  say  a  word  against  it.” 

“  But  I  can’t  say  I  believe  a 
thing’s  wrong  if  I  don’t,  can  I  ? 
You  look  at  it  wrong  yourself. 
You’re  all  wound  up  somehow, 
Davy.  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  you 
are.  Things  are  not  wrong  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  because  they’re  wicked. 
Is  it  wicked  for  me  to  stand  on  a 
stage  and  sing  ?  It  is  not  !  ” 
Sharlie  was  losing  patience. 

“  The  Bible  says,  ‘Abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil.’  ” 


“  It's  not  fair  to  quote  the  Bible 
at  me  when  you  know  I  can’t  argue 
against  it.” 

“  I  care  a  great  deal,  Sharlie.” 
His  voice  shook,  and  Sharlie  bit 
her  lip  and  turned  sharply  away. 
For  a  while  neither  of  them  spoke. 
Then  she  said — • 

“  You’re  just  too  old-fogyish  for 
anything,  and  you’ve  gone  and 
spoiled  our  last  afternoon  together. 
I’d  made  sandwiches  on  purpose.” 
She  reached  in  a  pocket  and  flung 
a  square  bundle  on  the  ground. 
“  There  !  ”  And  before  he  could 
speak  she  was  off,  running  swiftly 
through  the  wood. 

David  sat  regarding  the  pathetic 
little  bundle  of  sandwiches.  By- 
and-by  he  took  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  sinking  sun  left  him 
there. 


Just  with  the  puffing  and 
whistling  of  a  train,  the  flash 
of  a  white  hand  from  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  window  as  she 
waved  farewell  to  all  the 
tear-drenched  town  gathered 
to  see  her  off,  and  Sharlie, 
little  mother  to  the  village, 
had  travelled  away  to  the 
city  which  held  for  her  that 
magic,  intangible,  uncertain 
thing  called  a  future. 

High  days  were  the 
days  when  letters  came. 
Benjy  passed  the  word 
along  to  David,  and 
after  his  evening  meal, 
eaten  under  Mrs.  Bos¬ 
well’s  watchful  eye, 
he  joined  Martha 
and  Benjy  in  their 
sitting-room. 
Martha’s  hands 
were  folded  in  her 
lap.  Martha’s 
eyes  looked  out 
from  a  mind  as 
placid  as  Benjy’s. 

Benjy  put  a 
pair  of  spectacles 
on  over  another 
pair,  fetched  the 
letter  from  a 
pocket,  and  read 
proudly.  Martha, 
beaming,  would 
remark  down  the 
ten  or  twelve 
sheets — 

‘‘My!  My! 
Think  of  that.” 
They  could 
speak  with  such 
detached  endear¬ 
ment  of  all  the  splendid  things  hap¬ 
pening  to  Sharlie. 

David  could  not.  Sharlie  was  racing 
faster  and-  faster,  learning  to  fly- 
leaving  him.  He  sat  forward  in  his 
chair,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
watching  the  swing  of  Benjy’s 
Masonic  watch-charm,  saying  nothing 
He  lived  for  these  letters,  and  yet 
they  hurt  him  beyond  all  expressing. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  Benjy 
would  follow  him  to  the  door,  holding 
the  lamp  to  light  him  down  the  steps. 
And  after  David  had  said  his  very 
cheery  good-night,  and  the  shadows 
had  reached  out  and  gathered  him  in, 
Benjy  would  stand,  the  lamp  lopped 
sideways  and  smoking  the  chimney, 
wondering  why  the  young  minister 
was  quite  the  saddest  person  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Others  noticed  it.  One  of  the 
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elders,  stopping  David  on  the  church 
step,  dropped  a  word  of  advice. 

“  Don’t  try  to  carry  too  much  on 
your  shoulders,  my  boy.  The  world’s 
got  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
It  can’t  all  be  arranged  overnight.” 

And  Dr.  Barmers,  bringing  his 
tired  old  mare  to  rest  by  the  road¬ 
side — 

"  Young  man,  you  go  to  bed  early. 
Too  much  poring  over  books.  Get 
out  in  the  country  and  jump  about 
and  shout.  Let  off  a  little  steam.” 

Sometimes  David  took  the  doctor’s 
advice.  He  went  back  to  the  hill 
where  he  and  Sharlie  had  spent  that 
last  day.  It  seemed  to  David  that 
here  the  winds  brought  back  to  him 
the  glad  ring  of  her  voice  ;  that  bit 
of  flying  cloud  yonder  was  Sharlie — 
the  toss  of  the  trees.  All  free,  un¬ 
hampered  things.  And  it  had  been 
as  impossible  for,  her  to  understand 
his  creed  as  for  him  to  understand 
hers. 

And  as  David  watched  the  day 
slip  into  the  hills,  Sharlie,  at  a1  high 
window,  watched  it  departing  from 
the  city.  A  busy  street  swept  its 
way  grandly  beneath,  and  cars  made 
music  with  their  wheels  upon  a  silver 
track.  The  sunshine  vanished  from 
the  tall  towers,  leaving  the  city  in 
shadow  so  that  now  the  sounds  sang 
up  to  her  without  her  seeing  them, 
and  were  mysterious  and  thrilling. 

All  life  was  lovely  !  Here  or  at 
Appletown.  And  her  thoughts  went 
home  to  David — dear  pathetic  David, 
so  concerned  with  sin,  hungry  for 
something — she  had  never  known 
what. 

So  passed  the  months.  And  in 
February  the  news  came.  Benjy, 
who  had  been  preparing  a  strawberry 
bed,  tapped  on  David’s  window  and 
shouted  it  over  a  hoe  handle. 

“  She’s  got  a  singing  engagement.” 

“  A— what  ?  ” 

”  Some  singer  fell  ill  and  Sharlie 
was  allowed  to  substitute.  Had  the 
house  pretty  well  down.  Look  ! 
Press  cuttings  !  ” 

David  looked.  Glowing  praise, 
prophecies  of  a  brilliant  career,  talk 
of  a  contract. 

The  little  slips  of  paper  fell  to  the 
floor.  It  had  come,  the  thing  he  had 
been  fearing.  Would  her  face  grow 
hard,  her  brave  gay  little  heart  cold 
and  callous  ? 

A  sudden  overpowering  impulse  to 
see  her  seized  him.  The  heartbreak 
of  their  parting,  the  loneliness  of  the 
months  without  her,  the  dangers 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  creeping 


closer  and  closer  upon  her,  all 
swept  over  him  in  a  wave  of  bitter¬ 
ness  and  longing.  With  some  wdld 
idea  of  persuading  her  yet  against 
what  he  thought  so  unworthy  of  her, 
he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  caught  a 
city-bound  train. 

It  was  night  when  David  arrived, 
and  he  went  at  once  to  the  opera- 
house.  The  performance  had  already 
started.  At  the  end  of  the  number  he 
took  his  seat  among  a  great  many 
tired-faced  people. 

The  house  went  dark,  and  before 
David  had  time  to  prepare  himself, 
there  on  the  stage  stood  Sharlie, 
nodding  and  smiling  in  answer  to 
the  thunder  of  applause  that  greeted 
her. 

His  little  Sharlie,  all  sparkling  in 
an  iridescent  sleeveless  dress,  with 
slippers  of  silver,  and  that  dear  little 
way  of  clasping  her  hands,  for  flight 
just  before  she  began  to  sing.  How 
wonderfully  she  had  improved  !  The 
divine  liquid  loveliness  of  her  tones 
stirred  him  deeply,  rekindled  every 
ambition  of  his  heart.  With  a 
quick  little  nod  she  was  gone,  and 
David,  looking  around  at  the  clamour¬ 
ing,  stamping  house,  saw  an  amazing 
thing.  The  old  had  gone  back  to 
their  youth,  the  young  had  stepped 
up  into  their  air-castles  ;  it  produced 
the  same  starry-eyed  look  on  every 
face.  Sharlie  came  back,  and 
David’s  heart  stood  still.  She  wore 
a  pink  gingham  dress  and  a  pink 
bonnet  at  her  neck,  just  as  she  had 
the  day  she  had  crumpled  the  sermon 
in  his  study ;  and  this  time,  her 
heart  in  every  ringing  note,  she  sang 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Sang  to  the 
hills  of  Appletown,  to  the  sunset,  to 
David. 

He  found  himself  leaving,  pushing 
against  a  solid  wall  of  cries.  Trie 
house  was  standing 
and  waving  its  arms, 
given  over  to  pande¬ 
monium.  David  went 
out  beneath  the  stars 
and  walked  with  the 
night.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  those 
faces  !  As  she  sang, 
how  many  hearts  had 
gone  back  to  how 
many  little  towns? 

How  many*  lives, 
grown  hard  and  bitter, 
had  been  touched  into 
sweetness  by  a  far 
forgotten  memory  of 
green  fields  and  the 
tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  at 
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twilight  ?  She  had  made  the  great 
crowd  into  what  she  had  believed 
them  to  be  when  she  came  there. 
Was  this  not  a  mission  in  itself  ? 

The  wind  cooled  his  thoughts, 
steadied  him,  brought  back  his  old 
convictions.  “  You  cannot  serve 
two  masters.”  No,  it  was  wrong  ! 
Good  could  not  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  evil. 

He  had  come  to  a  strange  part  of 
the  city,  and  he  stopped  to  get  his 
bearings.  Vile-looking  men  lolled 
at  the  door  of  a  dirty  reeking  shop 
and  loud  voices  came  from  within. 
And  in  the  dust  of  the  kerb  a  little 
band  of  Salvation  Army  people 
knelt,  the  light  from  the  doorway 
shining  on  their  bowed  heads. 

David  went  home  the  next  morning 
without  seeing  Sharlie. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  his 
return  that  the  thing  happened  to 
Appletown  which  Sharlie  had  said 
could  never  happen,  “  because  the 
people  were  so  good.” 

Mrs.  Boswell  unceremoniously 
threw  open  the  study  door,  her  look 
of  habitual  anxiety  frozen  on  her 
face. 

“  Something  awful’s  happened, 
Mr.  Cary,  out  at  the  works.  The 
whole  town  is  running  that  way. 
Listen  !  ” 

A  sound  that  was  like  the  anguished 
wailing  of  a  hundred  voices  came  to 
him.  It  whipped  the  colour  from 
David’s  face.  He  made  for  the 
street.  A  boy  who  sped  past  told  him 
the  news. 

“  Big  boiler  exploded.  Everybody 
out  there’s  killed.” 

As  long  as  David  lived  he  would 
never  forget  that  day  and  night. 
The  men  who  had  been  working  near 
the  boiler  had  been  practically  wiped 
out.  The  ground  was  strewn  with 
torn  and  mangled 
bodies.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  who  had 
been  killed  and  who 
had  escaped  threw  the 
town  into  a  frenzied 
panic.  Benjy  had  to 
get  his  men  together 
and  call  off  names 
before  he  could  make 
an  authentic  state¬ 
ment. 

From  stricken  home 
to  stricken  home 
David  went.  Here, 
where  he  had  last  seen 
Bill  senior  building  a 
pen  for  Bill  junior’s 
pig,  only  a  wild-eyed 
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woman  and  a  frightened  child.  On 
to  the  next  house  where  Grandma 
Gill’s  blindness  had  indeed  turned  to 
darkness.  In  the  little  bungalow  that 
had  taken  Jim  McPike  a  year  to 
build,  working  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise,  Bess  sat  rocking  an  empty 
coat.  From  house  to  house  David 
went,  declaring,  “  There  is  no  death.” 
They  stared  at  him  in  wild  amazement. 

No  one  slept  in  Appletown  that 
night.  Through  the  long  black  hours 
crowds  stood  about  in  the  streets  ; 
lights  burned  in  windows ;  bowed 
forms  waited  at  gates,  unable  to  help, 
unable  to  abandon  trying. 

At  two  o’clock  the  west-bound  train 
whistled  in,  striking  its  shrill  shriek 
across  this  other  cry  of  broken  lives. 
A  little  later  David  stepped  from  the 
road  to  allow  a  vehicle  to  pass.  Under 
the  street  lamp  he  recognised  Benjy, 
and,  sitting  beside  him,  her  face 
white  and  tragic,  Sharlie. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  stood  gazing 
after  her.  She  had  left  the  ap¬ 
plauding  adoring  city  just  when  its 
acclamation  meant  fame  and  success 
to  her  ;  left  it  all  to  come  home  to 
her  people.  But  of  course  she  would  ! 
And  his  face  in  the  darkness,  above  a 
torn  heart,  took  on  a  sort  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  Through  her  love  and 
sacrifice  he  seemed  to  find  his  way 
back  over  the  tempest  of  suffering 
and  despair,  to  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding. 

Two  days  later  a  mourning,  black- 
clad  town  followed  the  road  that  led 
to  the  Silent  City  on  the  hill.  Never 
again  happy  care-free  Appletown — - 
the  wound  was  too  deep.  David,  his 
voice  breaking,  said  the  last  words 
over  these  men  he  had  loved.  Sharlie 
took  her  place  beside  him  to  sing. 

During  the  two  days  David  had 
hardly  spoken  to  Sharlie ;  both 
had  been  too  absorbed,  too  busy. 
They  had  nodded  across  a  room,  and 
gone  on  with  their  duties,  David 
crushed  with  the  knowledge  that  he 


was  unable'  to  bring  consolation  to 
his  bereaved  flock.  Now,  as  she  stood 
beside  him,  he  seemed  fired  with  a 
new  strength. 

Sharlie  was  singing.  Across  the 
open  graves  her  voice  floated  out 
over  the  hillside,  and  the  strange 
beauty  of  it  hushed  the  sobbing 
voices,  quieted  and  soothed  their 
grief.  She  sang  an  old  hymn  that 
they  had  all  sung  so  often  in  the 
little  church,  standing  together  on 
happy  Sunday  mornings,  uncon¬ 
sciously  voicing  their  faith,  and  David 
remembered  how  Bill  had  sung  the 
bass  and  Tom  the  tenor. 

"  Just  as  I  am- — without  one  plea  .  .  . 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

“  Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting  not 

To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark 
spot  .  .  . 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.” 

Just  as  they  were,  they  had  gone. 
At  their  work,  without  an  appeal  or 
a  prayer,  these  earnest  sons  of  toil. 
Bowed  heads  were  lifted.  Hearts 
that  were  maddened  and  despairing 
found  hope  in  the  simple  promise  of 
the  words,  and  the  voice  of  the  little 
singer.  One  by  one  they  took  up  the 
song  until  the  whole  hillside  rang 
with  their  faith. 

David,  his  head  thrown  back, 
singing  with  the  rest,  felt  the  hot 
tears  hit  his  cheeks,  and  something 
seemed  to  burst  and  give  way  in  his 
heart  letting  in  a  flood  of  light. 
He  knew  at  last  the  difference 
between  his  religion  and  Sharlie’s. 
He  had  tried  to  shut  religion  within 
a  church  door,  to  look  at  life  through 
the  narrow  limitations  of  a  creed. 
Sharlie  saw  through  the  hearts  of  her 
people.  He  recalled  with  what  a 
sternly  righteous  step  he  had  gone  up 
to  town  to  show  her  the  error  of  her 
ways,  when  all  the  time  she  had  been 
showing  him,  teaching  him,  leading 
him  on  to  the  final  revelation. 
Sharlie’s  voice,  his  own  untried  wing 
— gifts  of  God  !  They  had  been 


entrusted  to  them  for  a  purpose, 
not  to  be  despised  or  suppressed, 
but  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

David  sat  at  his  desk.  Before  him 
lay  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with 
closely-written  neatly-blocked  lines, 
and  in  David’s  eyes  the  light  of 
creating.  Pausing  for  a  word,  he 
caught  a  slight  sound  and  turned  his 
head  slowly.  Sharlie  stood  in  the 
doorway.  A  little  older,  just  now  a 
little  quieter,  with  dark  lines  about 
her  eyes,  but  the  same  Sharlie, 
dangling  a  bonnet  by  the  string. 

He  had  seen  her  send  a  thousand 
weary  people  back  into  their  youth  ; 
a  few  days  before  he  had  seen  her  lift 
the  sorrow  from  broken  hearts  ;  and 
now  she  stood  in  his  door  and  asked 
timidly — 

“  Did  I  interrupt  your  sermon, 
Davy  ?  ” 

The  wonder  of  her,  the  gentle 
sweetness,  caused  a  lump  to  rise  in 
David’s  throat.  He  tried  to  speak, 
and  could  not.  And  because  his 
great  love  shouted  for  expression  he 
was  across  the  floor  at  a  bound,  and 
swept  her — life,  career  and  all — into 
his  arms. 

He  asked  at  last — 

“  When  will  you  go  back  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  going  back.” 

He  held  her  at  arm’s  length  and 
stared . 

“  But  your  career  ?  ” 

“Yes;  but  there’s  something  so 
much  bigger.  A  little  town  gave  it 
to  a  homeless  forsaken  waif  long 
years  ago — love,  generosity,  un¬ 
selfishness.  Sometimes  I’ve  felt  that 
it’s  been  better  than  having  a  real 
father  and  mother.  Instead  of  a 
family,  I’ve  had  a  town.  And  now 
I’ve  got  you." 

She  bent  suddenly  over  his  desk 
and  picked  up  the  sheet  of  paper. 

“  Why,  Davy  ” — and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  saw  the  tears  gush 
to  her  eyes — “  why,  Davy,  you  have 
written  a  poem  !  ” 
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Draw?t  by  C.  J.  Vine. 


As  soon  as  “  Aprile  with  her  show’res 
sweete,”  in  Chaucerian  parlance,  makes 
her  appearance,  so  surely  do  we  begin  to 
feel  the  need  of  fashioning  all  manner 
of  daintinesses  not  alone  for  our  personal 
adornment,  but  likewise  for  our  rooms. 
Then  is  the  time  to  take  forth  our  ribbon- 
box,  or  even,  if  we  be  unfeminine  enough 
not  to  have  started  this  important 
factor  in  domestic  equipment,  to  sally 
forth  and  secure  ribbons,  broad  and 
narrow,  soft  and  stiff,  plain  and  fancy, 
wherewith  to  embark  on  a  ribbon 
crusade. 

A  Ribbon  Makes 
a  Good  Frame. 

Ribbons  are  costly,  you  may  urge, 
but  to  this  I  cannot  agree,  since  our 
penny  and  our  sixpenny  bazaars  are 
stocked  with  maryellojis  productions 
that  are  quite  decorative  enough  to 
enable  many  a  pretty  confection  to  be 
materialised,  while  sale  times  also  are 
fertile  occasions  for  replenishing  the 
ribbon  hoards.  Let  us  take  the  articles 
of  household  ornament  first. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  use  that 
I  have  recently  seen  made  of  ribbon 
was  in  connection  with  an  oval  mirror, 
whose  distinctly  unlovely  frame  of  white 
enamelled  wood  proved 
quite  unsuitable  for  the 
dainty  bachelor-girl’s  sit¬ 
ting-room  for  which  it  was 
destined.  So  what  did  the 
said  bachelor-girl  do  but 
measure  its  moulding,  buy 
double  that  quantity  of 
silk  ribbon  in  a  three-inch 
width  and  a  rich  shade  of 
burnt-orange,  and  gather 
one  edge  of  it  to  the  re¬ 
quired  length.  When  the 
gatherings  were  all  neatly 
and  evenly  fixed,  she  at¬ 
tached  the  ribbon  with  in¬ 
visible  tacks  to  the  outer 
rim  of  the  mirror-frame, 
then  gathered  the  inner 
edge  and  similarly  made 
this  fast,  having  drawn  up 
the  gathering-thread  so  as 
to  give  a  perfect  fit.  This 
provided  a  full  ruche  of 
the  silk  to  cover  the  white 
enamel,  and  when  at  inter¬ 
vals  a  tiny  posy  of  ribbon 
roses  was  added,  the  effect 
was  as  of  the  latest  thing 
from  Paris. 


of  cushions  and  chair  seats.  A  satin 
pillow  often  grows  shabby  before  its 
time,  simply  because,  in  use,  the  seams 
have  either  worn  threadbare  or  grown 
shiny.  A  broadish  ribbon  gathered  into 
a  ruche  (you  can  pleat  it,  if  you  prefer) 
will  hide  all  this  if  it  be  arranged  to 
cover  the  seams  and  an  inch  or  so  on 
either  side  of  them.  Similarly,  the  sofa 
squab  or  the  loose  cushions  to  the  arm¬ 
chair  can  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life, 
after  they  have  begun  to  fray  at  the 
edges,  if  the  same  principle  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  stout  satin  ribbon  in 
the  same  shade  as  the  ground  of  the 
furnishing  brocade.  In  renovations  it 
is  impolitic  to  draw  attention,  to  the 
ruse  by  the  use  of  a  contrasting  colour. 

The  ways  in  which  ribbons  may  be 
utilised  for  cushion  embellishment  are 
legion.  Strips  of  wide  ribbon  may  be 
fashioned  into  luxurious  bolster  cushions 
and  settee  pillows  by  means  of  hiding 
the  joins  of  the  strips  under  prim  box- 
pleatings  of  narrow  ribbon  in  a  harmon¬ 
ising  shade,  while  the  most  attractive  of 
cushions  is  to  be  accomplished  by  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  row  upon  row  of 
lightly  gathered  ribbon,  sewn  round  and 
round  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  series 


Ribbon  Covers 
Shabby  Edges. 

This  ruche  device  of 
ribbon  is  extraordinarily 
useful  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  covering  up  worn  edges 


Ribbons  may  be 
Utilised  for 
Cushion  Embel¬ 
lishment. 
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of  flounces.  To  develop  this  idea  most 
successfully,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
employ  the  ribbons  that  are  woven  with 
one  edge  in  scalloped  form,  while  the 
other  is  plain  and  straight.  Ribbons 
also  that  are  made  with  one  edge  of 
frayed  silk,  accommodate  themselves 
well  to  this  purpose.  The  flounced 
treatment  of  ribbon  is,  needless  to  say, 
admirable  likewise  for  the  decoration 
of  sachets  and  nightdress  cases. 

Plaited  Ribbons 
are  Pretty. 

When  the  ribbon-box  happens  to 
harbour  a  number  of  pieces  of  ribbon 
of  different  colours,  each  of  which  is  too 
short  to  be  capable  of  developing  any¬ 
thing  ambitious  on  its  own  unaided 
account,  then  is  the  time  to  turn  over 
in  one’s  mind  the  possibility  of  some 
plaited  effect  therewith.  Nothing  is 
more  quickly  done,  nor  at  the  same  time 
more  effective,  than  a  ribbon-plaiting 
to  form,  say,  the  basket  for  a  group  of 
ribbon  blossoms,  or  the  centre  of  a  floor- 
pouffe’s  top,  a  table  centre,  or,  indeed, 
numberless  little  contraptions  that  have 
their  place  in  household  adornment. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  ribbons  of 
similar  width  may  be  combined,  while 
a  strip  of  tissue  ribbon  in  gold  or  silver 
may  enter  in  with  happy  consequences. 
These  plaitings  call  for  a  firm  foundation 
or  backing,  to  which  they  should  be 
tacked  in  place  until  the  edges  have  been 
securely  machine-stitched .  The  handsome 
thick  double-satin  ribbons  are  best  for 
lattice  treatment. 

They  Trim  Lamp¬ 
shades  Well. 

When  it  is  a  thin,  somewhat  trans- 
parent  type  of  ribbon  for  which  you 
want  to  find  a  use,  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  hath  its  points 
in  connection  with  the 
lampshade.  If  you  have 
some  passes  shades  whose 
silk  is  unable  to  bear  the 
spring  scrutiny,  it  will  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to 
denude  these  of  their 
covering  and  substitute  a 
pleating  of  the  soft  ribbon, 
finished  top  and  bottom 
with  a  narrow  ribbon, 
either  box-pleated  or 
punctuated  at  intervals 
with  a  coloured  bead.  But 
if  you  have  no  such  handy 
wire-shapes,  it  will  only 
need  a  couple  of  wire 
circles  to  enable  you  to 
fashion  a  new  one.  Join 
up  a  wide  ribbon  at  the 
ends,  and  full  it  on  at  one 
end  to  one  wire  and  at  the 
[Concluded  on  page  402. 


We  all  know  the  tradition  of  the  M, 

magic  carpet,  guaranteed  to  take 
us  anywhere  at  any  time  we  like. 

It  expresses  in  a  picturesque  form 
the  charm  of  travel,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  life.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  always  to  travel,  and, 
short  of  that,  it  is  good  to  travel  with 
books,  especially  when  you  have  delight¬ 
ful  places  to  travel  in,  and  agreeable 
guides  to  personally  conduct  you. 

You  have  either  been  to  Paris  and 
France,  or  you  are  going  to  Paris  and 
France.  Everybody  does  that  some 
time  or  another  ;  and  generally  every¬ 
body,  if  it  be  possible,  goes  back,  for 
Paris  is  a  beautiful  and  historic  city, 
and  France  is  a  beautiful  and  historic 
country.  They  have  always  been  great 
resorts,  this  Paris  and  this  France,  of 
English  people  in  the  ages  which  are  now 
old,  and  in  the  ages  which  are  compara¬ 
tively  young. 

It  happens,  at  the  moment,  that  two 
new  books,  lying  on  one’s  desk  very 
attractively  wrappered,  invite  us  to  go 
with  them  to  France.  One  is  by  a  w'ell- 
known  Frenchman  whose  mastery  of 
the  English  language  and  knowledge  of 
English  people  need  no  introduction, 
the  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  and  it  is 
entitled  From  a  Paris  Balcony,  and 
published  by  Grant  Richards.  The 
other,  entitled  French  Cameos,  is  by 
Mrs.  Moma  Clarke,  an  English  lady 
long  resident  in  Paris,  whose  impressions 
of  that  capital  and  of  the  French  people 
have  often  entertained  the  readers  of 
The  Times. 

To  Travel  in  Good 
Company. 

It  is  always  well  to  know  with  whom 
we  are  going  to  travel  in  fact,  and  it  is 
not  less  well  to  know  with  whom  we 
are  going  to  travel  in  reading.  Here, 
beyond  all  doubt,  we  are  in  good  com¬ 
pany,  for  M.  Ernest  Dimnet  and  Mrs. 
Moma  Clarke  not  only  know  their 
France  and  the  French,  but  they  know 
how  to  present  and  interpret  both  to 
English  readers. 


By  MUSI  MILNE 

“  F®srs®sa®lSy  C®2t 99 
t®  !3‘Sa©m  la,  11®r®  Mew 

Naturally,  especially  when  one  is 
speaking  of  Paris  and  France,  one  gives 
place  to  the  lady,  and  Mrs.  Moma  Clarke 
is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  first.  She 
writes  with  something  of  the  pellucid 
mentality  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  French,  and  which  her  residence  in 
France  must  have  developed,  because, 
of  course,  behind  it  there  is  an  original 
gift  of  expression.  She  has  also,  with 
her  polished  style,  a  very  clear  observa¬ 
tion,  but  let  us  get  on  to  prove  those 
things. 

Mrs.  Clarke  says  very  fairly  that  the 
first  qualification  for  a  holiday  in  France 
is  “to  start  with  an  open  mind.  The 
delights  of  home  must  be  left  behind, 
and  the  journey  should  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure  softened  by  senti¬ 
ment.” 

Thus  equipped,  one  is  able  to  meet 
any  fate  in  Paris,  and  to  understand  any 
scene  which  one  meets — even  the  spring, 
blooming  in  the  French  capital,  for 
May  is  a  lovely  month  there.  It  is,  in 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  words,  smiling  and  gentle, 
with  a  blue  sky  lying  over  a  fairy  city 
and  golden  sunshine  sparkling  like  wine 
in  a  crystal  cup. 

Quickly  on  the  heels  of  May  comes 
early  summer,  which  is  very  delicious  in 
Paris  when  the  soft  southerly  breezes 
carry  the  scent  of  every  blossom  from 
the  surrounding  woods  and  gardens 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Within 
five  miles  of  Notre  Dame  the  nightingale 
may  be  heard  singing,  even  although 
Paris  itself  is  full  of  the  great  cosmo¬ 
politan  crowd  of  strangers  who  go  there 
when  May  is  passing  into  June. 

A  Delectable  Time 
of  tile  Year. 

At  that  delectable  time  of  the  year 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  at  its  best, 
and  thither  every  fine  Sunday  go  all 
the  brave  people,  or  many  of  them, 


who  do  the  work  of  Paris  during 
the  week.  They  represent  Paris 
in  holiday  mood,  and  they  may 
be  seen  in  crowds  hurrying  to 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Bois 
to  take  what  they  call  “  dejeuner  sur 
I'herbe.” 

Never  are  the  Parisians  seen  to  more 
advantage  than  when  they  lay  aside 
— how  shall  we  say  ? — the  artificiality 
which,  perhaps,  we  sometimes  associate 
with  Paris,  and  are  just  themselves — 
humble,  happy,  simple  people.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise  with  a  place 
like  the  Bois  to  camp  in  and  lunch  in, 
until  the  sun  goes  down  and  they  return 
to  their  homes,  seeing  by  the  way  the 
last  glimpses  of  the  day’s  light  behind 
that  wonderful  church  placed  high  on 
the  top  of  Montmartre,  the  Sacre  Coeur. 

It  is  not  only  that  Paris  has  the  Bois 
with  its  graciousness  and  spaciousness 
of  a  forest,  but  she  has  almost  every¬ 
where  beautiful  gardens.  In  particular, 
she  has  private  gardens,  although  every¬ 
body  does  not  see  them,  which,  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  says,  “  hold  the  secrets  of 
the  city’s  heart.”  They  are  to  be  seen 
from  other  people’s  windows,  from  the 
street  side  of  high  railings,  and  perhaps 
they  are  all  the  more  charming  in  that 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  forbidden  fruit. 

Actually,  they  are  the  remains  of 
old  domains,  private  properties,  con¬ 
vents,  and  monasteries,  and  they  have 
an  air  of  saying  :  “  We  are  here,  but 
we  are  not  for  you,  we  are  only  for 
ourselves.”  One  finds  something  of 
the  exclusiveness  of  Paris  Society  in 
the  aloof  air  of  those  old  private 
gardens . 

The  Leaders  of 
French  Society. 

“  The  real  leaders  of  the  Paris  season,” 
says  Mrs.  Clarke,  “  are  the  aristocrats. 
The  men  and  women  with  the  historic 
names  set  the  social  fashions,  and  still 
entertain  in  the  grand  manner.  To 
dispense  hospitality  is  a  tradition  in 
the  noble  Faubourg,  and,  where  fortune 
allows,  the  old  palatial  houses,  standing 
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white  and  stately  in  formal  gardens, 
walled  about,  and  shaded  by  old  trees, 
are  opened  a  few  times  during  the  month 
of  June  for  garden  parties,  dinner  parties, 
and  dances,  any  of  which  might  serve 
as  a  subject  for  a  painter  of  fetes 
gal  antes.” 

Yes,  there  is  much  exclusiveness  in 
Paris  Society,  and  it  has  many  sets  and 
sects.  Each  social  set  moves  in  a 
defined  area,  and  one  must  not  only  be 
well  born,  but  born  in  the  right  set, 
it  may  be  in  the  camp  of  the  Orleans, 
Bourbons,  or  Bonapartists.  Where  a 
good  Republican  aspires  to  social  dis¬ 
tinction,  he  needs  to  have  money  and 
two  or  three  generations  of  material  ease 
behind  him. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  knows  what  she  is  writing 
about,  and  that  France,  although  a 
Republic,  has  its  classes,  just  like  any 
other  country.  It  must  always  be  so 
in  human  society,  for  even  where 
people  are  born  equal,  the  lives  which 
they  lead  may  e^vafe  them  or  lower 
them,  or  keep  them  just  where  they 
were,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
means  differences. 

French  and  English 
Homes  Contrasted. 

We  always  speak  with  affection  of  our 
English  homes,  and  we  know  what  they 
mean,  the  high  temples  of  our  own  lives, 
places  where  we  like  to  welcome  our 
best  friends. 

“  There  are,”  writes  Mrs.  Clarke,  “  no 
homes  so  sheltered  as  French  homes, 
and  when  a  Frenchwoman  said  that 
‘  the  English  made  the  word  and  the 
French  the  thing,’  she  was  right.  A 
Frenchwoman’s  home  .  is  her  castle 
indeed.  She  surrounds  it  with  moat 
and  battlements.  No  uninvited  guest 
may  enter  therein.  She  rules  supreme 
as  its  mistress.” 

Married  life,  too,  is  different  in  France 
from  what  it  is  in  England,  because 
with  us  it  is  based  on  the  free  choice 
of  husband  and  wife  as  sweethearts, 
while  in  France  marriages  are  arranged, 
though,  perhaps,  that  system  has  not 
quite  the  hold  it  once  had.  “  Few 
Frenchwomen,  Mrs.  Clarke  tells  us,  are 
dependent  on  their  husbands  for  the 
money  they  spend  on  themselves.  The 


system  of  the  dot  has  its  advantages, 
and  here  we  have  one  of  them.  She 
adds  that  the  general  rule  in  a  French 
household  is  for  the  husband  and  wife  to 
share  running  expenses,  and  pay  for 
their  own  personal  needs  out  of  their 
own  private  purses. 

Another  matter  which  will  interest 
English  girls  and  women  is  that  in 
France  there  is  practically  no  credit 
system  in  shopping.  Ready  money  is 
paid  for  everything,  and,  observes  Mrs. 
Clarke,  “  This  custom  makes  it  difficult 
for  a  woman  of  small  means  to  run  into 
debt.  Standing  accounts  are  rare,  and 
few  husbands  have  the  habit  of  saying, 
‘  Buy  what  you  need  and  have  the  bill 
sent  in  to  me.’  Such  a  condition  of 
things  would  please  neither  husband  nor 
wife ;  it  is  too  vague,  too  uncertain.” 

Anyhow,  the  Frenchwoman  is  rarely 
extravagant,  because  of  her  early  train¬ 
ing  in  the  practical  value  of  money,  and 
because  the  law  of  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  society  so  provide  for  her 
that  she  has  money  of  her  own  from 
the  day  of  her  birth.  Again,  she  is  very 
practical,  and  not  to  be  tempted  by 
rubbish  or  lured  by  ostentation.  She 
knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  she  knows 
it  when  she  gets  it,  and,  generally 
speaking,  she  has  good  taste  both  in 
furniture  and  clothes. 

A  Light  Touch  and  an 
Informing  Way. 

You  may,  perhaps,  expect  the  Abbe 
Dimnet  to  be  a  “  highbrow  ”  person 
who  writes  only  in  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  called  the  "  bow-wow  ”  style. 
He  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  charming 
Frenchman,  who  is  also  a  great  scholar 
and  the  master  of  the  lightest  sort  of 
English  style.  He  balances  little  things 
with  big  things,  and  he  makes  them  all 
enjoyable  and  diverting,  as  we  see  when 
we  open  his  pages  and  go  through  them 
with  him. 

What  he  wants,  he  says  very  shrewdly, 
is  not  a  better  understanding  between 
England  and  France,  but  a  more 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  present 
invaluable  understanding.  By  this  he 
means  that,  while  the  two  peoples  are 
different,  they  know  where  they  are 
different,  and  that  just  there  rests  the 
understanding.  We  know,  or  maybe  we 
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do  not  know,  what  we  are  as  a  people, 
and  the  Abbe  says  :  “  The  French  live 
on  intellectual  visions  relieved  by  cynical 
comparisons  between  them  and  the 
reality.”  .Well  said,  and  his  shrewdness 
as  a  philosopher  and  his  sense  of  humour 
will  be  seen  in  this  obiter  dictum  :  "I 
have  seen  an  old  gentleman  vacantly 
look  around  with  suppressed  irritation 
because  he  could  not  remember  what  he 
was  angry  about.” 

The  Abbe  Dimnet  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  a  professor  at  the  College 
Sanislas  in  Paris,  where  Anatole  France 
and  ever  so  many  distinguished  French¬ 
men  of  the  past  generation  were  edu¬ 
cated.  Half  the  fliers  of  the  French 
Army,  during  the  Great  War,  were 
Stanislas  boys,  and  within  its  grounds 
they  were  certainly  able  to  contemplate 
the  heavens  in  the  most  beautiful  way. 

There  is  a  pavilion  in  those  grounds 
where  the  Abbe  Dimnet  had  a  balcony 
from  which  he  could  look  out  upon  the 
world,  or,  when  he  wanted,  shut  his 
double  windows  and  the  world  out. 
He  did  both,  and  that  is  why  his  book 
of  essays  is  so  good  a  mixture  to  read  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  something  of  the 
romance  of  two  worlds,  the  spiritual 
and  the  actual. 

A  Lover  of  the 
Open  Spaces. 

He  loves  the  open  spaces  and  the 
parks  of  Paris,  and  he  praises  our 
countryman  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Wallace  Museum, 
for  what  he  did  in  the  interests  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  Paris.  He  bought, 
and  so  probably  kept  from  destruction, 
the  beautiful  Chateau  Bagatelle,  which 
was  built  in  a  month  for  that  spoilt 
Queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  “  I  know 
nothing  about  Sir  Richard,”  says  the 
Abb6  Dimnet,  “  except  that  he  beau¬ 
tified  Paris  with  his  little  fountains  and 
bought  Bagatelle.  But  I  love  him.  That 
man  adored  beauty  and  ordered  his 
millions  to  be  pages  of  grace  ;  that  is 
enough.” 

Possibly  the  Abbe  Dimnet  has  as 
good  an  acquaintance  as  any  of  us  with 
the  old  squares  of  London.  He  com¬ 
pares  them  in  a  delightfully  poetic  way 
to  the  squares  and  gardens  of  Paris, 
so  using  what  we  know  to  make  us 
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understand  what  we  do  not  know,  and 
he  has  some  hints  to  give  to  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  guide-books  about  Paris. 

“  My  guide-book,”  he  says,  “  tells 
me  that  the  Place  Vendome  is  octagonal. 
It  is  as  if  the  English  friend  who 
takes  me  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  should 
inform  me  that  its  shape  is  that  of  an 
elongated  square,  instead  of  prophesying 
that  I  shall  never  pass  near  it  again 
without  swerving  from  my  road  into  it., 
But  guide-books  are  seldom  written  by 
poets,  and  it  would  take  a  Theophile 
Gautier  or  a  Stevenson  to  describe  the 
Place  des  Vosges  or  the  Palais  Royal  in 
sentences,  masquerading  as  banal  guide¬ 
book  utterances,  but  poets’  impressions 
all  the  time.” 

A  French  Mind  on 
French  Mentality. 

You  have  there  very  good  English 
prose  written  by  a  Frenchman,  .  but 
why  not  ?  All  the  Abbe  Dimnet’s  prose 
is  good,  particularly  when  he  comes  to 
something  like  an  analysis  of  the  qualities 
of  the  French  people. 

He  says  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  self-help 
means.  He  frequently  visits  a  famous 
French  school,  and  he  finds  the  common- 
room  of  the  professors  is  ridiculously 
at  variance  with  its  importance  and 
standing.  At  certain  hours  the  tailor 
takes  possession,  and  not  a  single  master 
dares  look  in  while  this  official  is  at  work 
with  his  tape.  In  England  or  in  America 
self-help  would  have  produced  the 
violent  ejection  of  the  tailor,  or  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  faculty  to  the  trustees, 
or  some  suggestion  for  clubbing  together 
elsewhere,  or  an  application  to  some 
rich  alumnus  once  measured  for  his 
clothes  in  the  improbable  room  and 
remembering  it.  But  in  Paris  nothing 
happens,  and  perhaps,  when  one  dreams 
about  it  a  little,  this  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
Paris,  always  the  city  of  a  Latin  people. 

Being  a  true  Frenchman,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  logician  in  all  things,  the  Abbe 
asks,  Why  this  inertia  ?  "  Is  it  a  mystic 

certainty  that  something  is  sure  to 
happen,  as  has  been  seen  many  times 
in  the  past  ?  Is  it  fear  of  embarking 


on  expeditions  in  the  interest  of  the 
commonweal,  which  may  some  day  keep 
you  from  your  own  affairs  ?  Perhaps.” 
Possibly  the  chief  reason  is  that  the 
French  do  not  care  half  so  much  for 
comforts  as  the  self-helping  nations  do, 
and,  in  consequence,  do  not  cast  about 
for  the  means  of  securing  them,  and, 
moreover,  the  French  grumble  cheer¬ 
fully. 

"  I  have,”  adds  the  Abbe,  “  heard 
more  witticisms,  more  irresistible  cyni¬ 
cism  on  the  line  waiting  for  the  atroci¬ 
ously  run  Saint-Germain  cars  than  I 
have  heard  in  many  a  salon.  And  I 
have  heard  more  brilliant  theories,  more 
original  plans  for  public  reforms  in 
the  salon  of  a  semi-socialist  friend  of 
mine,  now  dead,  than  are  produced  in 
political  academies.” 

The  Paris  Station  for 
the  Sunny  South. 

Perhaps  the  Abbe  did  not  see  the 
Gare  de  Lyon,  one  of  the  great  Paris 
railway  stations,  from  his  balcony  at 
the  College  Stanislas.  He  often  went 
there,  however,  to  see  people  going 
south  to  the  Riviera,  and  on  occasion 
to  go  himself.  He  picks  the  station 
out  as  one  which  is  distinctive  from  all 
the  others  in  Paris,  and  he  says  :  "  It 
recalls  the  palatial  ante-rooms  you 
admire  at  the  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  ;  all  you  see  is  roomy  and 
orderly,  scoured,  furbished,  and  bur¬ 
nished,  with  a  grand  sensation  of  quiet, 
striking  in  a  railway  station,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  and  comfort  which 
men  will  regard  as  the  visible  side  of 
happiness.”  He  notes  that  the  employees 
at  this  particular  Paris  station  are 
“  smart  and  gentlemanly,”  and  as  to 
the  chiefs  of  those  employees,  they 
almost  look  like  marquises,  and  who 
would  like  to  see  them  anyhow  else  ? 

Englishwomen  have  the  vote  now, 
whether  they  use  it  or  not,  but  Feminism, 
as  the  expression  is,  exists  very  little  in 
France,  according  to  the  Abbe  Dimnet, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  a  force  there. 

One  reason  why  there  is  no  forceful 
Feminism  in  France  is  that  nowhere 
are  women  rivals  of  men,  except  in 


positions  which  the  men  themselves 
have  gradually  deserted — educational 
posts,  for  instance.  No  scarcity  of 
women  gives  the  woman  an  idea  that 
she  is  a  unique  prize  and  has  a  right  to 
dictate  her  own  terms.  French  women 
do  not  like  being  spinsters,  and  naturally 
they  look  forward  to  marriage,  and  they 
regard  that  as  stability. 

“  The  American  husband,”  observes 
the  Abbe,  who  knows  America  well,  “  is 
undoubtedly  happier  than  his  consort, 
because  he  expects  so  little,  and  for 
what  he  receives  the  Lord  makes  him 
truly  thankful.  French  women  do  the 
same,  and  bring,  moreover,  to  their 
trial  the  provision  of  patience,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  religious  upbringing,” 
and  thus,  he  assures  us,  the  married 
woman  in  France  is  pretty  generally 
happy. 

“  If,”  he  reflects,  “  you  wonder  at 
her  not  seeming  to  mind  her  legal 
inferiority  and  incapacity,  I  will  ask 
you  to  visit  a  French  farm  or  a  Parisian 
shop,  noticing  the  part  played  by  the 
woman  in  it.  She  cannot  sign  or  cash 
a  cheque,  but  why  should  she  care 
when  she  sends  her  husband  to  the  bank 
all  the  time,  and  knows  that  she  makes 
the  money  quite  as  much  as  he  does  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  French  women, 
like  all  others,  will  be  less  happy  if  they 
are  made  to  believe  that  they  ought  to 
be  happier,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
are  tolerably  contented,  and  Feminism 
is  only  a  name  to  them.  Were  it 
otherwise,  there  would  be  more  excite¬ 
ment  over  Madame  Curie  belonging  to 
one  Academy  and  the  Comtesse  de 
Noailles  not  belonging  to  another.” 

One  gives  that  passsage  in  full  because 
it  shows  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Abbe  Dimnet’s  book,  a  book  which  can 
treat  in  a  light  gracious  way,  eminently 
readable  for  everybody,  of  the  most 
serious  things  of  life.  Most  Frenchmen 
who  write  have  gifts  like  that,  ar.d 
perhaps  they  carry  a  lesson  for  some  of 
us  in  England  who  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  be  serious  in 
heavy  laboured  language  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  read. 
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other  to  the  second  wire,  pulling  the 
gathers  evenly  and  giving  a  finish  by 
means  of  some  gauzy  ribbon  coaxed 
into  a  ruffle.  More  ribbons  will  serve 
to  suspend  this  improvised  shade  from 
the  ceiling,  while  the  whole  will  be 
induced  to  hang  well  by  means  of  a 
weighty  tassel,  held  in  position  by  means 
of  intersecting  ribbons  sewn  from  side 
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to  side  at  the  base.  If  there  should  not 
be  sufficient  of  the  wide  ribbon  in  the 
first  instance,  you  will  only  enhance  the 
effect  by  combining  a  plain  ribbon  with 
a  fancy  one  in  panel  form. 

And  with  this  I  come  to  an  end  of  my 
space,  but  not  of  my  matter.  For  there 
remains  much  still  to  be  imparted  in 
connection  with  the  scarves  and  the  bags, 


the  sashes  and  the  hat  ornaments,  the 
shoulder-knots  and  the  shoe  ornaments 
also  to  be  contrived  out  of  a  ribbon 
length.  Possibly  something  that  has 
been  suggested  in  relation  to  the  furnish¬ 
ing  accessories  may  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  manner  in  which  such  articles  of 
personal  adornment  are  to  be  inexpen¬ 
sively  and  easily  contrived. 
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We  were  two  sisters  and 
five  brothers,  children  of 
well-to-do  young  people  in 
far-away  Australia.  We 
grew  up  and  spilled  our¬ 
selves  over  the  wide  world. 

As  a  family,  I  think  we 
may  be  counted,  on  the 
whole,  successful;  but 
what  concerns  me  here  is 
what  concerned  me  in  my 
youth,  namely,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  upbringing  of 
the  boys  and  girls. 

The  five  boys  were  al¬ 
ways  being  exhorted  to 
do  something  ;  dire  were 
to  be  the  consequences  if 
they  failed  to  fulfil'  ,the 
high  hopes  their  father 
had  for  them.  Their 
careers  were  for  ever 
being  talked  about.  But 
about  the  future  of  the 
two  girls  an  ominous 
silence  was  maintained. 

I  know,  of  course,  our 
parents  hoped  we  would 
marry ;  we  hoped  so  our¬ 
selves.  But  when  I  was 
young  it  was  held  to  be 
very,  very  indelicate  and 
improper  for  a  young  lady 
to  say  aloud  she  even 
hoped  to  marry  and  be 
the  mother  of  children. 

Matrimony  for  the  class 
to  which  I  belong — the 
middle  class — means,  as 
a  rule,  that  the  man  takes  a  girl  off 
her  father’s  hands  and  provides  for  her 
in  every  possible  way — food,  clothing, 
lodging,  service  ;  he  is  responsible  for 
her  and  her  children.  When  love  means 
so  much  more  than  love  alone,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  no  girl  can  decently 
say  she  looks  forward  to  it  and  expects 
it  to  crown  her  life,  unless  she  herself, 
by  her  own  exertions,  can  contribute  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  home.  As  young 
girls  my  sister  and  I  could  not  have 
said  so.  We  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
ourselves.  My  sister’s  daughter  may 
say  openly,  if  she  so  please,  she  would 
like  to  marry  ;  but  my  sister’s  daughter 
is  a  good-looking  young  woman  with  a 
profession,  earning  a  considerable  in¬ 
come,  and  likely  to  earn  more.  She 
has  quite  as  good  a  right  to  say  she 
would  like  to  marry  as  any  man.  She 
probably  will  marry  in  due  course. 
But  for  her  mother  and  aunt  life  was 
different. 

The  Girls’  Future. 

Wonderfully  interesting  careers  were 
planned  for  the  five  brothers — at  least. 


so  it  seemed  to  one  envious  girl.  For  at 
a  very  early  age  I  knew  exactly  what 
would  become  of  me  if  I  did  not  marry. 
In  Australia,  in  those  days,  most  women 
did  marry,  but  even  there  there  were 
quite  enough  forlorn  old  -  maids  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  provided 
object-lessons  for  my  young  mind. 
You  became  an  old-maid,  your  career 
was  over  so  early  !  I  remember  vividly 
one  pretty  young  woman  of  twenty-six. 
Her  father  had  died  and  left  her  penni¬ 
less,  and  she  gave  drawing  lessons  for 
a  livelihood.  All  my  little  circle  pitied 
her  with  the  pity  that  is  perilously 
near  to  contempt. 

“An  old -maid!  And  she  was  so 
pretty  !  ” 

Her  life  was  finished  because  she  was 
not  married,  nor  likely  to  be  ;  for  how 
could  she  meet  suitable  men,  living,  as 
she  had  to,  alone  ?  Then  it  was  un¬ 
thinkable. 

No  wonder  I  did  not  like  the  outlook 
at  all.  Supposing  I  did  not  marry  ! 
With  all  my  heart,  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  I  longed  to  be  like  a  man, 
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with  a  chance  of  being 
economically  independ¬ 
ent,  so  that  a  man  might 
come  to  me  and  I  could 
accept  or  refuse  without 
any  thought  that  in  re¬ 
fusing  I  was  condemning 
myself  to  a  life  of  forlorn 
penuriousness ;  and  I  was 
humiliated  and  furious 
alternately  at  being  “  on 
show,”  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  “go  off  ”  to  be 
in  any  worldly  way  a 
success. 

Once  or  twice  I  ven¬ 
tured  a  question  to  the 
powers  that  guided  my 
life,  probably,  I  expect, 
when  the  bills  came  in 
and  they  were  bigger  than 
had  been  expected.  Bills 
always  are. 

“  Isn’t  there  anything 
I  could  do  ?  ”  I  was  full 
of  energy.  If  only  I  could 
have  seen  some  goal  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  would  have 
needed  no  goading. 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  How 
can  you  be  so  silly  !  No 
lady  works  !  ” 

“  But  if  I  don’t  marry  ” 
— I’m  afraid  I  said  “  get 
married,”  for  my  English 
in  those  days  was  slip¬ 
shod  ;  I  know  I  brought 
it  out  very  hesitatingly — 
“  what  then  ? 

"You  always  have  your  home  here. 
You  ought  to  be  glad  to  stay  and  help 
your  father  and  mother.” 

“  But  ” — still  more  hesitatingly — 

"  you  know,  I  am  much  younger  than 
you  are — when  you  die - ” 

Then  was  the  deluge.  I  was  told 
by  a  shocked  parent,  what  she  and  every 
other  mother  honestly  believed  was 
the  truth,  that  no  nice-minded  girl 
ever  thought  about  her  parents’  deaths 
in  that  callous  manner. 

The  times  change,  change  so  wonder¬ 
fully  in  a  generation  that,  looking  back, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  one’s  own 
remembrances. 

The  Charm  of 
Pink  Gingham. 

I  remember,  as  a  little  girl,  going  to 
stay  with  some  relatives  whom  my  im¬ 
mediate  circle  deemed  very  poor.  Now 
I  know  that  they  were  not  really  poor 
only  so  when  looked  at  by  the  foolish 
conventions  of  my  childhood.  They 
had  a  large  tract  of  fertile  country  in 
an  Italian  climate  ;  they  had  horses  to 
ride ;  they  had  what  to  me,  now, 


living  in  economical  Italy,  seems  an 
extraordinary  abundance  of  food,  for 
they  killed  their  own  sheep,  they  had 
plenty  of  poultry,  they  kept  cows  and 
had  plenty  of  milk,  and  if  they  did  not 
have  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  it 
must  have  been  their  own  fault — the 
land  was  there,  virgin  soil  and  rich. 
They  wasted  probably  what  three 
families  could  have  lived  upon  com¬ 
fortably.  But,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  times,  a  desperate  poverty  hung 
over  them  all.  For  myself,  as  a  little 
girl,  I  enjoyed  immensely  staying 
there  ;  the  kindest,  most  sympathetic 
people  in  the  world  for  hosts — plenty 
of  eggs,  plenty  of  butter,  the  most 
delicious  scones  ;  and,  instead  of 
turning  on  your  bath  at  a  tap,  you  went 
down  to  the  water-hole  with  a  bucket 
and  got  it  for  yourself !  Could  the 
heart  of  childhood  have  desired  more  ? 

If  I  shut  my  eyes  now,  I  can  see 
the  cows  coming  in  from  the  bush  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  daughters 
of  the  house,  three  young  girls,  going 
out  in  the  fresh  dewy  morning  with  their 
milk  buckets  over  their  arms.  They 
were  dressed  in  pink  gingham — I  have 
always  loved  pink  ging¬ 
ham  ever  since — and  they 
wore  sun-bonnets  because 
they  dreaded  the  life-giv¬ 
ing  sun,  and  would  not 
for  worlds  have  let  his 
light  touch  their  cheeks, 
even  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  That  newly 
risen  sun  made  the  trees; 
cast  long  shadows,  every 
blade  of  grass  was  tipped 
with  a  diamond,  the 
kookooburras  filled  the 
air  with  their  laughter, 
the  black-and-white  mag¬ 
pies  sung  the  loveliest  bird ! 
song  in  all  the  world,  the  j 
scent  of  the  wattle,  the 
pungent  aroma  of  the 
eucalyptus — we  called  it 
gum — and  that  other  en¬ 
trancing  odour  one  finds 
in  wild  places  when  warm 
sun  touches  the  rich  damp 
earth,  rose  up  to  our 
nostrils.  It 
was  glorious  ! 

It  was  divine ! 

I  know  now, 
and  I  thought 
so,  uneasily, 
then.  But  I 
also  thought 
there  must  be 
something 
wrong  with 
me,  because  I 
could  not  see 
the  dreadful¬ 
ness  of  it.  For 
those  girls  and 


.their  dear  good  mother — make  no  mis¬ 
take,  there  was  not  a  better  woman  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  their  mother — - 
were  ashamed,  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  disgraced — they  had  to  milk  the 
cows  ! 

I  do  not  know  now,  looking  at  things 
with  older  wiser  eyes,  why  they  failed 
so  miserably.  But  they  did.  They 
drifted  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  finally 
they  drifted  into  a  town  and  took 
“  paying  guests,”  and  so  lived  till  a 
good  brother  made  money  in  the  North 
of  Australia  and  gave  them  the  chance 
to  live  like  ladies — and  die  like  ladies, 
I  presume,  for  they  are  all  gone  now. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  they 
missed  a  great  opportunity.  But,  of 
course,  I  was  too  young  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way.  There 
may  have  been  some  factor  in  the  case 
I  did  not  understand.  Only  I  can’t 
help  knowing  they  were  most  terribly 
hampered  by  the  awful  fact  that  they 
were  ladies. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  then,  and  I  date 
from  then  my  strong  desire  to  eliminate 
class  distinctions,  to  count  in  no  way 
upon  my  position  by  birth,  but  to  go 
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BEING  GIVEN  A  FREE 
HAND,  I  DIVIDED  UP 
MY  FOWL  YARD. 

Drawn  by 
Elsie  Anna  iVood. 


down  into  the  arena  and  earn  my  living 
by  my  own  merits.  And  I  assure  you 
that  was  a  view  no  lady  was  supposed 
to  take. 

A  few  years  after  my  father  took  a 
little  place  in  the  country,  and  we  all 
went  to  live  there.  It  seemed  to  .me 
then  quite  a  civilised  place ;  but  I 
smile  now  when  I  remember  how  wild 
were  those  235  acres.  Much  of  it  was 
primeval  bush.  It  had  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  the  trees 
and  the  scrub  were  growing  just  as  they 
had  grpwn  when  the  first  settlers 
pitched  their  tents  at  Ballarat,  eight 
miles  away.  Only  some  timber  had 
been  cut  to  put  up  the  fences,  and  three 
blocks  of  land — 30  acres  in  all — had  been 
cleared  and  ploughed. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  appreciated  it 
then,  but  it  gave  me  a  distaste  for  your 
cultivated  place  where  everything  is 
ordered  and  planted,  where  every  tree 
looks  as  if  it  has  been  put  in  by  some  man 
at  a  certain  regulated  distance  from  its 
fellows. 

The  Day  I  Milked 
the  Cows. 

Thither  came  the  people  from  Ballarat 
to  see  the  new  place. 
Probably  they  came  in 
crowds.  But  I  only  re¬ 
member  one  awful  day 
when  the  Archdeacon’s 
wife  called.  She  was  a 
tall  thin  Irishwoman, 
smiling  and  pleasant,  with 
all  the  courteous  charm 
of  the  Irish.  I  was  very 
fond  of  her,  but  possibly 
I  should  not  remember 
her  but  that  she  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  terrible 
mistake  of  my  youth. 

“  Well,  dearie,”  she 
said,  “  can  you  milk  a 
cow  yet  ?  ” 

I  felt  she  was  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend,  though 
she  had  reached  a  great 
age  —  she  was,  perhaps, 
forty — and  I  remember 
now  the  rush  of  relief  in 
my  own  mind.  Evidently 
she  did  not  think  it 
shocking  to  milk  a  cow. 
I  fell  there  and 
then. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  I  said 
promptly,  "I 
\  milked  two  this 
morning.” 

And  then  a  gloom 
fell  on  things.  I 
despair  of  making 
you  understand 
nowadays  what  a 
terrible  and  de¬ 
pressing  gloom  it 
was.  If  I  had 
lightly  confessed  to 
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a  murder  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
hidden  the  body  in  the  wood-stack,  I 
don’t  think  that  depression  could  have 
been  worse.  It  is  years  ago,  but  I  can 
feel  it  still.  Our  visitor  departed,  and 
then  my  mother  sorrowfully  called  me 
to  account. 

“  How  could  you  disgrace  me  so  ?  ” 

“  But  I  thought — I  thought - ” 

In  some  things  I  was  terribly  obtuse. 
I  am  so  still.  I  adored  my  mother. 
I  would  not  for  worlds  have  done  any¬ 
thing  to  hurt  her.  But  I  had  felt  that 
the  Archdeacon’s  wife  represented  a 
section  of  society  that  did  not  think 
it  disgraceful  to  milk  cows.  It  had 
seemed  to  me — foolishly,  of  course — that 
my  mother,  like  me,  would  welcome 
the  casting  off  of  the  thraldom.  But 
I  could  not  exactly  put  my  thoughts 
into  words.  I  stood  before  her  looking 
clumsily  foolish. 

"You  told  Mrs.  Potter  that  you 
milked  the  oowsj'— ^accusingly  sorrowful. 

"  But  she  asked  me.” 

“  No  lady  ever  milks  cows.  Mrs. 
Potter  asked  you  in  fun.  She  never 
dreamt  for  one  moment  that  you  would 
really  do  such  a  thing  !  ” 

That  is  the  worst  of  being  born 
without  a  proper  sense  of  values  as 
they  strike  other  people.  I  had  milked 
the  cows — very  badly,  I  suspect — first, 
because  I  wanted  to  know  how  to  do 
it  ;  and,  second,  because  probably  we 
were  short  of  a  man  or  boy — I  don’t 
remember — and  it  was  convenient.  But 
to  confess  that  I  did  so  was  in  some  eyes 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  I  had 
said  I  had  stood  outside  a  cook-shop 
door  waiting  with  a  hungry  crowd  for 
the  odds  and  ends  that  were  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  day.  I  had 
brought  a  great  accusation  against  my 
parents. 

Now,  my  mother  had  spent  much  of 
her  life  in  the  bush.  She  knew  a  good 
beast  and  its  value  when  she  saw  it, 
and  was  very  clever  with  stock.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  she  could  have  run  that 
place  with  a  profit ;  but  the  conven¬ 
tions  were  against  her.  She  was  an 
energetic  woman  without  a  thing  to  do. 
My  father  was  then  a  clever  and  busy 
mining  lawyer  who  did  not  know  one 
end  of  a  cow  from  another.  But  those 
conventions,  which  ruled  our  lives,  re¬ 
quired  that  he  should  buy  the  beasts, 
and  the  rubbish  no  one  else  would  look 
at  found  its  way  into  our  yards. 

I  can  see  my  mother  shaking  her 
head  over  it  now. 

“  They  do  sell  your  father  the  most 
awfully  poor  stuff.  You  could  hang 
your  hat  on  a  dozen  places  on  that  cow. 
If  only  I  could  buy  the  stock.” 

The  only  thing  that  stopped  her  from 
doing  so  was  that  it  was  never  done. 
There  was  one  woman  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  ran  a  dairy  farm  successfully, 
and  was  counted  a  charming  woman, 


too.  She  was — I  remember  her  still — 
smiling,  capable,  good-looking,  well- 
dressed,  happy.  It  was  one  of  the  tales 
of  my  youth,  told  in  hushed  tones,  how 
Mrs.  Lloyd  once,  when  her  man  left 
her  unexpectedly,  drove  a  milk  cart, 
and  delivered  the  milk  herself.  But, 
then,  her  husband  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs,  and  could  not  get  out  of  his 
chair.  If  she  had  not  managed  things 
they  would  have  starved.  I  remember 
it  always  seemed  to  me  so  hard  that, 
before  a  woman  could  do  anything  really 
interesting,  she  had  to  have  a  helpless 
husband  ! 

If  my  mother  could  have  bought 
cattle  without  her  world  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  done  so.  But  she  felt  very  strongly 
that  if  that  world  was  to  respect  my 
father’s  wife,  it  must  regard  her  as  a  fine 
lady  who  sat  all  day  with  her  hands 
before  her. 

Sometimes  the  sheep  had  foot-rot. 
Whether  they  were  bought  with  it,  or 
whether  they  acquired  it  on  the  place, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  know  my 
mother  did  her  best  to  remedy  it.  I  can 
see  her  now,  on  a  cold  wet  morning 
in  June,  with  a  keen  wind  blowing.  She 
would  put  on  a  dark  mackintosh,  take 
a  sharp  knife  and  “  blue  stone,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  and  go  down  to  the 
barn  and  treat  those  sheep.  She  was 
eminently  successful,  too,  but  she  was 
fearfully  apologetic  about  it. 

"The  men  never  do  it  right.  And 
it’s  such  a  pity  to  lose  all  those  sheep  !  ” 

A  born  farmer  was  my  mother.  All 
honour  to  her.  I  was  not.  Though 
I  did  want  to  milk  the  cows,  I  never 
wanted  to  treat  the  sheep.  I  thought 
it  was  a  horrid  job.  Curious,  the  capa¬ 
bilities  I  admire  most  in  my  mother 
are  the  things  she  certainly  deprecated, 
and  most  certainly  never  would  have 
proclaimed  to  her  friends — the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  wife,  for  instance. 

In  spite  of  her  efforts,  we  never  made 
a  success  of  that  country  place.  I  can 
remember  now  thinking  how  dull  it 
was.  Nothing  to  do — nothing,  nothing, 
nothing. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I  have  not 
done  badly  ;  but,  as  far  as  wealth  is 
concerned,  I  turned  my  back  on  many 
possibilities  when  I  left  that  country 
place  all  those  years  ago.  Possibly 
I  was  hardly  to  blame.  If  owning  up 
that  you  milked  a  cow  was  such  a 
shameful  thing,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  how  I  could  have  earned  a  livelihood. 

I  took  to  writing  not  because  I  was 
an  incipient  genius,  but  because  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  else  I  could 
do — the  very  worst  reason  for  taking 
to  a  thing  !  I  married,  and  went  to 
live  in  a  little  seaside  town  in  a  dairy¬ 
ing  country.  My  husband  was  a  doctor, 
a  well-to-do  doctor  with  a  large  practice. 
He  was  heavily  involved  because  the 
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banks  had  broken  some  time  before,  but 
no  one  knew  about  that,  and  I  scarcely 
thought  about  it.  Also  he  had  to  keep 
his  mother,  whose  all,  a  comfortable 
£800  a  year,  had  gone  with  those  banks. 
Still,  we  were  very  well  off,  and  I  knew 
no  lack.  Better  for  me  perhaps  if  I 
had. 

The  Poultry 
Leakage. 

One  day  I  saw  on  the  surgery  table 
a  bill  for  fowls’  food — a  big  bill. 

"  You  don’t  mean  to  say  the  fowls 
cost  all  that  ?  ” 

“  They  do,”  said  my  husband  curtly. 

"  But  I  buy  eggs  and  chickens.” 
I  was  newly  married,  and  had  not  quite 
got  the  hang  of  things: 

He  laughed. 

“  Oh,  fowls  never  pay.  You  ought 
to  just  keep  a  hen  or  two  to  eat  up  the 
scraps.” 

I  am  ashamed  now  when  I  think  of 
those  scraps  ! 

I  considered  matters. 

"  Supposing  I  pay  the  fowls’  food 
out  of  my  household  allowance.” 

When  I  remember  on  what  a  lavish 
scale  we  lived  in  those  spacious  days 
I  might  well  do  that,  but  then  I  thought 
I  was  undertaking  a  great  responsibility. 
I  undertook  it  with  hesitation.  He 
looked  at  me  and  laughed  again. 

“  Well,  you  can  try  if  you  like.  If 
you  get  into  a  mess,  you  can  always 
come  to  me.” 

I  made  an  enemy  then,  promptly. 
Tait,  the  gentleman  who  milked  the 
cow  and  did  odd  jobs  in  the  garden 
and  fed  the  fowls  and  collected  the  eggs 
■ — when  there  were  any — and  received 
30s.  a  week  for  his  services,  objected 
very  strongly  indeed.  It  was  no  job 
for  a  lady,  he  said.  But  I  paid  no 
attention  to  his  opinion,  and  when  I  came 
across  him  taking  a  large  basket  of 
eggs  out  of  the  back  gate,  I  knew  why. 
The  bride  was  a  most  pernicious  person. 
He  gave  the  ultimatum.  One  of  us 
would  have  to  go.  I  don’t  know 
whether  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  that  one. 

Anyhow,  I  had  found  the  leakage, 
and  being  given  a  free  hand,  I  divided 
up  my  fowl  yard  so  that  I  had  pens 
for  egg  laying,  pens  for  breeding  and 
fattening  for  the  table,  ducks,  growing 
fat  in  the  garden,  and  I  proved,  giving 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  whole  thing, 
that  by  judicious  breeding  and  proper 
feeding,  I  could  raise  a  cockerel,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  at  least  when  dressed  for  the 
table,  in  twenty-two  weeks,  at  a  cost 
of  11  d.  My  husband  applauded  me. 
And  I  had  done  nothing  to  outrage 
anybody’s  sensibilities.  I  had  certainly 
established  a  strong  friendship  with  the 
grocer  over  the  breeding  of  Indian 
game  cocks,  but  as  nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  that  didn’t  matter. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  my 
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husband’s  pride  in  me  satisfied  me  in 
a  measure;  for,  much  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  do  so,  both  he  and  my  mother- 
in-law,  who  was  entirely  dependent  on 
her  son,  were  utterly  opposed  to  my 
selling  my  poultry.  I  might  give 
a  chicken  to  a  friend  alive  or  dead — - 
the  chicken,  I  mean — I  might  sell  my 
writing  if  I  so  chose  ;  but  to  sell  my 
chickens  would  have  been  a  slur  on  my 
husband.  I  could  no  more  have  done 


it  than  my  mother  could  have  bought 
the  stock  fbr  the  farm.  My  husband 
had  a  good  practice,  I  was  not  poor, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
such  thing.  The  most  that  he  would 
allow,  probably  because  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  before  he  had  time  to  object, 
was  an  article  entitled  “  Little  Industries 
for  Women.”  In  it  I  carefully  set 
forth  how  poultry  might  be  raised  in 
a  small  way  at  a  profit. 


But,  look  you,  though  I  hardly  realised 
it  at  the  time,  this  was  an  immense 
advance  on  the  days  when  everyone 
was  shocked  because  I  confessed  to 
being  able  to  milk,  and  my 
poor  mother  only  doctored 
her  sheep  in  secret,  and  would  To 
have  died  of  shame  at  the  De 
idea  of  anybody  knowing  she  j;n. 
could  even  do  such  a  ued. 
thing. 
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The  Mother. 

I  made  your  earthly  dress 
Of  my  own  tenderness. 

Building  a  temple  fair 
Fashioned  with  loving  care  ; 
Rearing  it  stone  on  stone 
Out  of  my  very  own. 

Till  on  my  darkest  day 
Life  took  his  royal  way, 

And  from  my  pathless  night 
You  journeyed  to  the  light. 

Still  I  was  very  near 
Moulding  your  nights  and  days  ; 
Making  your  high-road  clear, 
Pondering  all  your  ways. 

Who  heard  your  first  faint  cry  ? 
Little  Soul,  it  was  I  ! 

And  there  was  service  true 
That  I  could  render  you. 
Keeping  your  windows  clean 
For  sights  no  eye  hath  seen. 
Winnowing  tone  and  word 
For  sounds  ear  never  heard. 
Yielding  you  room  to  grow, 
Shielding  your  bloom  from  snow. 

Now,  can  it  really  be 
You  have  no  need  of  me  ? 

Sweet,  when  did  you  begin 
To  draw  the  bolt  within  ? 

The  Child’s  Soul. 

I  am  my  own  at  last. 

Oh,  let  me  be  my  own  ! 

My  clinging  days  are  past 
And  I  must  dwell  alone. 


No  voice  has  any  right  to  call 
Nor  sway  me  any  more  at  all. 

No  right  to  stand  and  wait 
Beside  my  door. 

No  right  to  oil  the  hinges  of  the  gate 
Not  any  more. 

O  eyes  that  peer  in  at  my  curtained  panes  ! 
O  ears  that  listen  while  my  courage  wanes  ! 

O  kindly  hands  that  probe  and  vex  my  will  ! 
Persistent  feet  that  dog  and  track  me  still  ; 

I — wistful  and  so  tremulous — ■ 

Marvel  that  you  pursue  me  thus. 

For  there  are  voices  everywhere, 

Whisperings  on  my  secret  stair, 

And  shining  ladders  set  on  high 
To  lure  me  to  the  star-lit  sky. 

Signs  in  the  dew  upon  the  lawn, 

And  a  red  thrill  in  every  dawn. 

Imperfect  music  strikes  my  ear, 

While  wonder  clothes  each  common  thing 
Shy  meanings,  not  yet  wholly  clear, 

Await  my  slow  unravelling. 

Time  and  again  I  hear 
A  kingly  step  draw  near. 

I  know  a  gentle  hand  is  at  the  lock, 

I  hear  a  slow,  a  soft  compelling  knock, 

I  would  have  opened  to  Him  long  ago 
If  only  He  and  I  need  ever  know. 

I  fear  His  followers  would  press 
So  close  behind  His  seamless  dress, 
Questioning  long  and  earnestly 
Of  all  that  He  had  said  to  me  ; 

Or  analysing  through  and  through 
My  heart-throbs  in  that  interview. 
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Browning’s  well  -  known  lines 
fling  a  spear  of  golden  light 
across  the  pathway  of  our  ad¬ 
vancing  years.  Yet  to  the  vast 
majority,  who  possess  but  the 
equivalent  to  the  two  talents 
in  the  parable  instead  of  the  abundant  ten,  or  the 
barren  one,  it  is  often  a  puzzle  how  to  find  the  Best 
and  which  is  the  right  road  to  take,  the  road  that  will 
lead  on  to  a  rose-tinged  west,  instead  of  under  shadowed 
skies. 

There  are  so  many  classes  of  people,  such  a  ceaseless 
procession  of  individuals;  and  the  world  at  its- best  is  a 
topsy-turvy  place,  with  many  of  us  in  our  wrong  corners. 
How,  then,  can  we,  who  have  no  stroke  of  genius  to 
help  us,  who  are  just  everyday  folk  hemmed  in  by  the 
environment  of  a  narrow  sphere,  discover  the  Eldorado 
of  Happiness  when  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  dimmed, 
when  life  holds  apparently  fewer  promises  and  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  experience  has  robbed  us  of  some  of 
our  first  fine  ignorant  courage  to  “do  and  dare.’’ 

Optimists  tell  us  that  we  all  have  our  compensations, 
and  life  is  not  half  so  bad  as  we  ofttimes  paint  it.  They 
are  quite  true;  but  the  real  deep  joy  of  living  and  the 
“  best  that  is  yet  to  be  ”  is  not  narrowed  by  such  a  word 
as  compensation.  The  best  can  surely  mean  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  vessel  of  the  personality  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  rich  red  wine  of  pure  joy.  The  wealth  of 
beauty  and  the  varied  interests  in  life  make  it  sad  to 
realise  how  so  many  people  have  their  days  bound  about 
by  routine  and  a  tiny  circle  of  similar  events  ;  how 
easily,  with  the  years,  they  fall  into  the  rut  of  the 
commonplace — and  ruts  are  fearsome  things. 

Many  roads  wind  upward  towards  the  Best.  Some 
find  it  according  to  temperament  and  environment 
through  varied  gateways  ;  but  thousands  do  not  find  it 
at  all.  And  what  happens  to  these  ?  Where  do  they  go 
— the  little  pale  ghosts  of  the  youth  of  yesterday,  as  their 
sun  dips  westwards  and  life  becomes  late  afternoon  ? 
Some,  of  course,  marry,  and  through  the  gate  of  love 
pass  onwards  to  the  Best ;  some  become  successful  in 
business  or  in  art ;  but  many — oh,  so  many  ! — do  none 
of  these  things,  but  just  slip  away  into  obscurity,  feeling 
in  their  hearts  that  life  is  disappointing  after  all.  I 
wonder  why,  for  I  think  most  of  us,  however  handi¬ 
capped,  can  discover  the  perfect  “  whole  ”  for  which 
our  lives  were  planned,  and  it  is  just  the  spirit  in  which 
we  seek  it  that  opens  our  eyes  to  recognise  it  when  it 
comes,  and  which  gives  us  a  true  vision  of  all  it  means. 
If  only  more  of  us  would  seek  out  our  rightful  corner ! 
There  is  one  for  each,  and  if  we  spend  our  days  feeling 
like  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole,  there  is  a  touch  of 
adventure  in  trying  to  find  another  one  that  will  really 
fit  our  personality.  We  need  not  despair  that  we  must 
continue  in  the  square  hole  always.  "Ah !  ’’  one  says, 
"some  cannot  get  away  from  present  circumstances.” 


Well,  perhaps  not  to-day,  but 
what  of  to-morrow  with  its 
fresh  white  page  of  possibilities  ? 
"  Who  can  tell  what  golden 
hours,  with  what  full  hands,  are 
waiting  you  in  the  distance.”  It 
is  such  a  pity  that  we  think  so  much  of  our  limitations 
until  we  have  no  time  to  fill  the  waiting  days  with 
preparation,  and  when  the  opportunity  comes  we  do 
not  recognise  it,  or  else  we  are  badly  equipped,  and  so 
it  passes  by. 

All  the  best  joys  are  stored  up  in  the  future.  The 
gossamer  rainbow-winged  experiences  of  youth  ma-y  be 
missing,  but  all  that  is  truly  best  lies  there.  A  writer 
has  said  that  it  is  only  when  childhood  has  passed  that 
we  really  possess  our  childhood  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
youth  has  gone  that  the  shimmering  light  of  its  happy 
hours  fully  streams  forth  from  the  windows  of  the  soul. 
Youth  is  too  busy  with  its  countless  new  impressions 
to  completely  appreciate  its  priceless  gift.  Later  on 
comes  retrospect,  and  we  can  always  step  on  bravely, 
even  when  the  fragile  blue  of  dawn  has  given  place  to 
the  gold  of  afternoon,  and,  carrying  in  our  hearts  the 
freshness  of  the  morning,  go  forth  to  more  "  adventures 
brave  and  new.” 

Of  course,  one  encounters  hindrances  along  the  way, 
and  I  think  one  of  the  chief  is  a  sense  of  loneliness. 
Love  opens  our  eyes  and  makes  us  quick  to  find  the 
haunts  where  happiness  plays.  One  can  do  much 
with  the  helpful  companionship  of  a  friend,  but  alone 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  travel  towards  the  future  in  the  right 
spirit.  One  grows  too  introspective,  or  else  merely 
exists  in  a  round  of  meaningless  routine  day  by  day, 
and  there  falls  a  deep  reserve  upon  the  spirit,  or  a  sense 
of  tired  despair,  which  are  no  aids  to  forming  new 
friendships. 

How  is  loneliness  conquered,  for  at  times  we  all  have 
lonely  stretches  of  road  ?  Well,  live  each  hour  to  its 
fullest,  forgetful  of  unfulfilled  desires  and  broken  dreams. 
Stir  up  the  commonplace  things  with  enthusiasm.  We 
could  not  do  without  them  in  this  world  of  practical 
things.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  horizon,  even  while 
your  hand  is  on  the  plough.  In  other  words,  “  Hitch 
your  wagon  ’’ — the  little  ordinary  mechanism  of  your 
daily  work — to  the  star  of  God’s  love,  and  in  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  His  friendship  the  secret  of  happiness  will  be 
unveiled. 

"  Grow  old  along  with  me,”  sang  the  poet  in  happy 
hopeful  certainty  of  finding  the  Best ;  and  it  is  surely 
good  to  follow  him — down  the  white  ribbon  of  road 
through  the  rose-red  glow  of  the  sunset,  even  if  it  be 
to  crossing  the  river  in  the  fading  evening  light — on  to 
the  feet  of  Him  Who  holds  the  purpose  of  all  our 
destinies.  And  as  we  go,  let  us  keep  singing,  for  we  are 
"  journeying  on  towards  the  sun- rising  ”  and  the  gates 
of  the  Celestial  City  stand  ajar. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
a  woman  say,  “  Of  course,  there’s  no  work 
for  me,  I’m  forty,”  or,  “  I’ve  been  to  all 
the  agencies  in  London  and  answered 
hundreds  of  advertisements,  and  yet  I  can’t  get  work, 
for  I  shall  never  see  fifty  again.”  It  is  a  sad  condition, 
especially  if  there  is  more  than  the  one  individual  to 
think  of,  as  so  often  happens,  and  yet  such  a  predicament 
can  often  be  avoided  by  a  little  forethought. 

Middle-aged  women  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
i ,  Those  who  have  been  in  one  or  other  of  the  professions, 
or  who  have  anyhow  been  accustomed  to  earn.  2,  Those 
who,  from  sudden  calamity,  are  forced  to  become  earners 
in  middle  life  for  the  first  time. 

We  will  consider  class  1.  By  what  unhappy  chance, 
or  by  what  stroke  of  ill-luck  has  it  happened  that  at  this 
age  they  are  out  of  work  ?  Sometimes  it  is  ill-health, 
sometimes  the  ill-health  of  relatives,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  will  tell  you  that  it  was  some  particular 
difficulty  in  their  professional  position  which  caused 
them  to  give  it  up,  often,  as  their  testimonials  show,  to 
the  great  regret  of  their  employers.  No  complaint  is 
made  of  conditions  or  salary,  and  often  the  work  is 
congenial  and  interesting,  but  it  is  just  that  “  I  couldn’t 
get  on  with  Miss — • — ,”  or  that  ,‘‘As  there  were  some 
difficulties  on  the  staff  I  thought  I  had  better  leave,” 
or  “  Mrs.  - — - —  had  such  a  hasty  temper  that  I  really 
couldn’t  stand  it.”  The  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  after 
some  months  almost  invariably  the  same  worker  will 
say  :  "  If  only  I  hadn’t  given  up,”  or  “  If  only  I  had  not 
let  her  turn  me  out,”  or  “  If  only  I  could  go  back, even  for 
a  smaller  salary  ;  but  the  post  is  satisfactorily  filled  now, 
and  there  is  no  chance.”  The  misery  which  month  after 
month  of  disappointment  brings  is  beyond  my  power  to 
describe ;  it  makes  one’s  heart  ache  and  one  has  to 
try  to  invent  all  sorts  of  palliatives,  none  of  which  are 
really  satisfactory. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  the  one 
remedy  for  this  particular  ill  is  "  Think  twice.”  Think 
not  only  twice,  but  hundreds  of  times,  before  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  conquered  by  a  difficulty,  or  by  a  temper, 
or  by  a  change,  because,  if  you  place  yourself  out  of 
employment  at  your  age,  it  may  be  impossible  to  return 
to  it,  the  market  being  overstocked  with  younger  people  ; 
whereas,  if  you  had  remained,  your  work  being  valued  by 
your  employer,  you  might  have  stayed  at  your  post  for 
as  long  as  you  wished  to  earn.  Do  not  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  unwise,  who  will  tell  you  that  crowds  of  widowers 
are  seeking  housekeepers,  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a 
post  as  travelling  companion  to  a  lady  who  is  not  very 
strong,  but  not  ill  enough  to  require  a  nurse,  that  a 
multitude  of  young  girls  are  seeking  chaperones,  or 
t  hat  doctors  and  surgeons  are  everywhere  requiring 
untrained  secretaries  or  inexperienced  receptionists. 
Do  not  heed  these  will-o’-the-wisp  lanterns  which  lure 
you  to  the  quicksands.  Think  twice,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  you  will  never  experience  the  misery  of 
unemployment. 

Now  turn  to  the  much  more  difficult  second  class, 
those  who  were  well  off,  but,  overtaken  by  sudden 
calamity,  are  forced  to  earn.  We  are  working  to  abolish 


the  mistaken  attitude  which  created  this 
class,  and  to  ensure  that  every  girl,  rich 
or  poor,  wise  or  ignorant,  should  possess 
by  training  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood.  How  many  young  widows,  or 
wives  having  to  help  invalid  husbands,  have  come  to  us 
with  the  one  cry  :  ‘‘If  only  I  had  been  trained  before 
I  married  I  should  not  now  be  in  this  predicament.” 

Very  often  a  house  and  furniture  is  given  up  or  sold 
when  it  might  be  made  a  useful  asset,  either  by  being 
transformed  into  a  hostel,  club,  or  guest-house,  or  a 
bed-sitting-room  block  of  furnished  homes  for  wage- 
earners.  In  any  case  it  is  wise,  if  you  have  a  furnished 
house  on  your  hands  without  money  to  keep  it  up,  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  one  of  these  suggestions 
and  the 'advisability  of  getting  a  friend  or  relative  to 
come  in  as  your  partner  so  that  you  may  not  face  the 
new  future  single-handed.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
women  have  made  a  success  out  of  such  a  plan.  And  there 
is  not  age-limit  to  such  work,  no  one  asks  how  old  you 
are,  no  one  thinks  of  limiting  your  outlook,  so  long  as 
you  manage  an  organisation  capably  and  well. 

In  professions  where  the  demand  of  employers  is 
larger  than  the  supply  of  workers,  the  age-limit  fades. 
Who  would  think  of  discharging  a  cook  because  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty  ?  In  cookery,  laundry-manage¬ 
ment,  in  many  forms  of  catering  and  food  supply,  there 
is  scarcely  an  age-limit.  One  has  simply  to  be  trained 
and  normally  capable  and  adaptable  to  find  work.  But 
if  the  calamity  comes  too  late  for  all  this,  and  if  all  the 
alternatives  are  impossible,  one  should  try  to  resist  the 
desire  to  suffer  in  solitude,  for  in  combination  there  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  comfort  and  calm.  It  is  often 
possible  to  join  a  household  and  pay  a  little  for  a  home, 
becoming  in  time  a  valued  member  of  a  family  by  taking 
some  practical  part  in  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment; 
or  it  is  possible  to  get  a  salary  and  every  consideration 
if  one  is  not  above  domestic  work.  I  know  numbers  of 
women  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  are  quite  independent 
by  this  sort  of  arrangement,  and  very  happy  too.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  women  may  join  in  a  country  cottage 
and  gradually  get  useful  work  in  the  neighbourhood  if 
they  are  capable  and,  above  all,  adaptable  ;  but  this 
sort  of  thing  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  there  is  a 
small  income  to  start  with.  In  our  next  article  these 
possibilities  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  way  of  work  open  to  the  middle-aged  which  are 
closed  to  the  young.  Besides  the  admonition,  “  Not 
over  forty,”  from  employers,  there  is  often  the  warning 
“  Not  too  young,”  or  “  Not  under  thirty,”  so  that  there 
are  opportunities  for  all  those  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  get  into  ruts  or  become  decrepit  in 
outlook.  No  pretence  of  “  make-up  ”  or  “  culture  of 
beauty  ”  can  make  the  middle-aged  young,  but 
maturity  and  old  age  have  a  beauty  which  To 
cannot  be  competed  for  by  the  young,  and 
these  have  charms  which  the  young  never  tjn. 
touch — either  in  work  or  in  play.  We  are  as  old  wed, 
as  our  visions. 
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When  the  decorating  expert  turns 
her  attention  to  the  kitchen  and 
its  decoration,  it  is  usually  the 
purely  utilitarian  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  absorbs  her.  This 
is  all  very  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  the  whole  of  the 
distance,  for  there,  is  a  human  side  to 
the  matter  which  the  mistress  can  only 
ignore  at  her  peril.  I  mean  the  side  which 
is  concerned  with  the  soul-state  (to  use  a 
high-falutin’  word,  but  one  which  does  ex¬ 
press  the  crux  of  the  matter)  of  the  maid 
who  is  to  make  the  kitchen  domain  her 
headquarters  for  the  term  of  her  sojourn. 

Now,  a  kitchen  maybe  decorated  and 
equipped  in  the  most  appropriate  fashion 
conceivable,  and  yet  be  a  highly  un¬ 
pleasing  place  in  which  to  pass  one’s 
time.  It  may  breathe  forth  assurance 
of  efficiency,  cleanliness,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  desirable  domestic  virtues,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  its  occupant  to 
anything  but  a  becomingly  virtuous 
frame  of  mind.  For  example,  I  have 
known  kitchens  that  cost  their  owners 
as  much  as  or  even  more  than  any  other 
apartment  in  the  house,  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  lining  their  walls  with  the 
very  latest  thing  in  washable  tiles  and 
covering  their  floors  in  the  last  word  in 
compositional  floorings,  calculated  to 
facilitate  cleansing  operations  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extent.  But  what  actually 
eventuated  was  a  disgruntled  domestic, 
full  of  complaints  regarding  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  a  mistress  who  conferred  upon 
her  quarters  that  merely  reminded  her 
of  a  railway  waiting-room  and  refused 
to  provide  her  with  one  hint  of  that 
homeliness  and  cosiness  that  all  of  us 
find  necessary  to  our  daily  round. 

Again,  to  many  a 
conscientious  house¬ 
wife,  a  white  kit¬ 
chen,  spotless  in  its 
panoply  of  paint  and 
paper,  presents  itself 
as  the  be-all  and 
end  -  all  of  kitchen 
politics.  But  this, 
again,  is  apt  to  scare 
the  domestic  (who  is 
a  shy  creature  in 
these  days  of  short¬ 
age),  and,  reminding 
her  of  nothing  save 
her  immediate  job, 
to  send  her  to  sur¬ 
roundings  at  once 
less  hygienic  and 
more  congenial. 

Make  it  a  Home  as 
well  as  a  Workshop. 

So,  when  we  are 
considering  the 
matter  of  kitchen 
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furbishments,  do  let  us  remember  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  home  as  well  as 
a  workshop.  Woman  cannot  live  by 
work  alone,  and  there  is  ever  some¬ 
thing  in  the  feminine  temperament  which 
responds — and  responds  generously — to 
that  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
beauty-loving,  comfort-appreciating  side 
of  it.  Unless  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
exalted  position  of  being  able  to  offer 
your  maids  a  servants’  hall  in  which  to 
spend  their  leisure,  you  are  bound  to  find 
that  any  consideration  bestowed  on  this 
aspect  of  the  kitchen  is  bound  to  reap 
its  reward  in  increase:  of  contentedness. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  colour-scheme. 
Having  decided  that  the  all-white 
scheme  is  too  uncompromising  for  suc¬ 
cess,  we  still  have  a  wide  range  of  suit¬ 
able  choice.  Naturally  we  shall  decide 
upon  a  colour-combination  which  con¬ 
veys  an  impression  of  lightness  as  well  as 
of  cheerfulness,  since  a  light  kitchen  is 
essential  to  good  work  in  this  connection. 
Deep  parchment  buff  for  the  walls, 
combined  with  a  gay  red  lacquer  for  the 
paint,  would  be  one  excellent  scheme  ; 
while  another  would  consist  of  china- 
blue  for  the  paint-work  and  a  pale  stone- 
grey  for  the  paper.  Here  I  can  visualise 
readers — who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  a  washable  varnished 
“kitchen  wall-paper”  in  a  tiled  pattern¬ 
ing  is  the  only  appropriate  wall-covering 
for  this  part  of  the  house — metaphorically 
holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 


mention  of  papers  in  buff  and 
grey.  But  here  let  me  impress  on 
them  that  any  paper,  however  matt 
its  surface  in  the  first  instance,  may 
be  rendered  glossy  and  washable 
at  the  expense  of  a  coat  or  two  of 
suitable  varnish.  There  is  no  need  to 
allow  one’s  selection  to  be  complicated 
on  this  count.  Choose  your  paper  on 
independent  lines,  and  the  paper-hanger 
should  be  able  to  do  the  rest  for 
you. 

Unfortunately  for  the  housewife,  the 
architect  has  not  always  helped  her  in 
the  matter  of  giving  her  a  well-lighted 
kitchen,  so  that  it  is  up  to  her  occasion¬ 
ally  to  frustrate  his  knavish  tricks  and 
remedy  his  shortcomings.  Light  is  an 
essential  to  lightheartedness,  so  let  us 
cast  about  for  some  way  of  introducing 
more  of  it  into  the  culinary  domain.  It 
often  happens  that  a  cupboard  has  been 
built  into  one  of  the  outside  walls,  and 
where  this  is  so,  wonders  can  be  done  by 
letting  in  a  window  into  what  was 
formerly  the  cupboard-back,  and  using 
the  cupboard  recess  as  a  washing-up 
compartment,  equipped  with  sink  and 
draining-rack.  This  gives  a  good  light 
directly  on  to  what  is  usually  one  of 
the  least  congenial  of  kitchen  tasks. 
Another  stunt  is  to  arrange  the  kitchen 
curtains  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
portion  of  the  existing  window  covered 
in  the  day-time.  This  means  a  cornice- 
pole  measuring  on  each  side  a  foot 
beyond  the  window-frame  to  allow  of 
the  hangings  being  drawn  right  off  the 
glass  on  to  the  adjacent  wall.  It  is 
wonderful  what  this  device,  allied  to  an 
entire  absence  of  valance  at  the  top,  can 
effect  in  increasing  the  allowance  of 
daylight. 

Colour  on  the 
Shelves. 

In  Australia,  where 
pottery  and  china  of 
all  kinds  are  highly 
priced,  the  housewife 
has  learnt  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  kitchen 
jars  of  white  porce¬ 
lain,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  the  tins 
which  are  supplied 
with  such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  cornflour  and 
custard -  powder, 
boiled  sweets,  and 
treacle.  These  she 
enamels  in  some  gay 
colour,  and  very 
cheery  do  the  tins 
look,  ranged  on  her 
dresser-shelves.  An 
inexpensive  equip- 
ment — and  an  effec- 
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tive  one  into  the  bargain.  So  why  not 
match  the  colour  of  your  paint-work  in 
some  good  hard-drying  enamel,  and  give 
a  couple  of  coats  of  this  to  closely-lidded 
tins  saved  from  your  grocery-cupboard  ? 
(Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  the 
Australian  wife  puts  tins  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes  to  a  number  of  other 
useful  purposes,  since  kitchen  equipment 
of  all  kinds  is  dear  in  her  colony.  Her 
cakes  are  baked  in  square  and  oblong 
biscuit-tins,  and  her  currant -loaf  in  the 
long  variety  of  tin  that  is  supplied  with 
certain  brands  of  macaroni.  To  buy  a 
special  baking-tin  for  such  ends  would 
be  regarded  out  in  Brisbane  as  a  mark 
of  a  most  reprehensible  extravagance.) 
I  take  it  that  these  painted  tins  will  be 
lined  up  on  shelves  painted  to  match 
the  walls,  the  handles  of  the  dresser- 
drawers,  and  the  edges  of  the  planks  that 
form  the  structure  being  of  the  tint  of 
the  doors  and  skirting.  A  border  of 
the  same  colour  introduced  to  suggest  a 


frieze  would  not  come  amiss.  It  would 
suggest  an  amenity  seldom  proffered  in 
kitchens. 

The  Colourful 
Curtain. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  kitchen 
curtains,  one  immediately  becomes  con¬ 
scious  that  one  is  expected  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  check  and  a  gingham.  Though 
I  should  be  far  from  denying  their  charm, 
it  has  lately  been  brought  home  to  me 
the  fact  that  a  checked  curtain  has 
come  to  symbolise  “  kitchen  ”  to  the 
mind  of  the  domestic,  and  to  arouse  in 
her  a  certain  resentment.  Therefore,  let 
us  use  tact  in  this  direction  and  decide 
rather  on  a  striped  effect  in  our  hangings 
— to  which  not  even  the  most  sensitive 
of  maids  may  take  exception.  There 
are  delightful  striped  cottons  to  be  found 
in  practically  any  colour  combination 
such  as  you  might  decide  to  exploit  for 
your  kitchen,  and  if  you  cover  in  the 
same  stuff  the  cushion  to  the  armchair. 


which,  I  feel  sure,  you  will  have  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart, 
you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
developing  the  homely  look  that  is 
going  to  bring  peace  and  goodwill  to 
this  portion  of  your  home. 

As  a  last  word  of  advice,  do  let  me  say 
how  admirable  is  the  effect  when  the 
kitchen  shelves  are  filled  with  china  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  kitchen  colour- 
scheme.  This  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  general  ensemble,  and  one  which 
is  too  often  neglected.  It  obviates  the 
jar  that  inevitably  arises  where  decora¬ 
tions  and  equipment  are  in  conflict,  and 
rules  out  that  state  of  irritation  which 
so  often  is  nothing  more  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  inharmonious  surroundings. 
If  such  trifles  were  duly  considered,  we 
might,  perhaps,  hear  more  seldom  the 
plaint,  “  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine  what  has  happened  to  upset 
Cook,”  Decorations  may  form  a  simple 
path  to  placidity. 
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Here  are  a  few  domestic  novelties  that 
you  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  now  that 
spring-cleaning  time  has  come  round 
again,  and  thoughts  are  turning  to  little 
renovations  in  and  additions  to  the  home. 

Roller  Curtain 
Runners. 

A  good  many  of  us  have,  already 
turned  envious  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
those  efficient  “  curtain  railways  ”  that 
enable  the  hangings  to  be  drawn  aside 
at  a  touch,  but  have  felt  unjustified  in 
scrapping  perfectly  good  curtain  poles 
in  favour  of  the  more  modern  equipment. 
To  meet  such  scruples  there  have  now 
been  invented  the  Pixie  Runners,  which 
can  be  fitted  to  any  existing  pole  without 
the  necessity  for  taking  it  down  (the 
rollers  are  jointed  and  made  with  an 
aperture  at  the  top),  and  which  possess 
little  rollers  of  black  ebonite  which  act 
upon  the  pole  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
cause  themselves  and  their  burden  of 
curtain  to  slide  along  with  the  minimum 
of  effort.  These  runners,  which  are  made 
of  a  lacquered  brass  which  needs  no 
cleaning,  cost  8d.  apiece  in  a  size  which 
is  suitable  for  the  average  pole.  A  thin 
rod,  such  as  is.  used  for  the  lighter 
curtains,  will  need  nothing  more  costly 
than  the  roller  rings  at  3 d.  each.  In 
this  way  may  one  adapt  one’s  old- 
fashioned  pole  to  new-fashioned  methods. 

A  Paint  Remover. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  am 
frequently  asked  to  recommend  some 
means  of  removing  old  paint,  so  that  the 
best  results  possible  may  be  secured 


when  the  new  coats  are  applied.  Now, 
most  methods  are  either  tedious  or 
dangerous  for  amateur  use,  since  they 
involve  the  use  of  materials  which, 
unless  skilfully  handled,  may  result  in 
damage  either  to  one’s  paint  or  one’s 
person.  There  has  now  been  invented 
a  non-inflammable  compound,  tersely 
named  “  O.C.,”  which  will  rapidly 
remove  any  unwanted  substance, 
whether  it  be  enamel  or  varnish,  lacquer¬ 
ing  or  paint.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
scrub  the  paint-work  with  the  liquid, 
sprinkled  on  to  an  ordinary  fibre  brush 
and  then  leave  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  washing  the  surface  with  cold 
water.  If  it  is  only  desired  to  cleanse 
a  stretch  of  soiled  paint,  then  a  very 
diluted  mixture,  in  which  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  "  O.C.”  has  been  dropped 
into  a  gallon  of  water,  will  effect  what 
is  wanted  with  an  extraordinarily  small 
expenditure  of  energy. 

A  Self-Feeder. 

Another  invention  that  should  reduce 
effort  at  spring-cleaning  timeis  a  polisher 
for  linoleum  and  floor-boards,  which 
spreads  its  own  film  of  wax  on  its  clean¬ 
ing-duster  as  it  feels  that  it  requires  it. 
At  the  top  of  its  pad  comes  a  space  that 
acts  as  a  polish-container  (it  can  be 
recharged  very  readily),  and  as  the 
polisher  operates,  so  is  the  pump  which 
spreads  the  wax  put  into  action.  When 
sufficient  wax  has  been  worked  into  the 
floor,  the  top  of  the  polisher  can  be 
reversed  and  the  other  side  used,  with  the 
polishing  cloth  taking  the  place  of  the 
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cleaning  duster.  The  price  of  the 
appliance  is  £1  5 s.  ;  refills  of  polish  are 
priced  at  6d. 

A  Welcome 
BrusH. 

Spring-cleaning  time  should  also  be 
the  time  when  the  model  housewife 
overhauls  her  stock  of  household  equip¬ 
ment  and  decides  what  gaps  should  be 
supplied  in  it.  There  is  now  on  the 
market  at  the  price  of  6 d.  a  new  type  of 
brush  which  few  households  will  not 
welcome.  For  it  is  a  very  exemplary 
housemaid  indeed  who  is  not  at  times 
inclined  to  scamp  the  business  of  washing 
perfectly  clean  that  exasperating  little 
niche  that  occurs  where  every  teacup 
meets  its  handle.  The  new  brush  for 
circumventing  this  difficulty  is  made  of 
white  bristles  in  conical  form,  and  given 
a  wooden  tee  handle  which  enables  one 
to  coax  it  into  the  interstice  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner.  A  single  movement 
and  every  speck  is  vanquished. 

For  Turning 
Fish. 

Another  contraption  which  might  very 
usefully  be  added  to  the  kitchen  para¬ 
phernalia  is  the  Turneasi  Fryer,  an  oval 
utensil  of  galvanised  wire,  capable  of 
holding  firmly  the  fish  that  has  to  be 
browned .  The  shape  of  the  fryer  is  such 
as  to  permit  of  its  immersing  the  fish 
in  the  fat  contained  in  a  frying-pan  of 
average  dimensions,  while  the  handle 
arrangements  fixed  on  either  side  of  the 
double  grip  enable  the  whole  to  be 
turned  over  without  any  risk  of  derang¬ 
ing  the  fish  in  the  process.  As  one  who 


has  never  wholly  solved  the  problem  of 
turning  successfully  (and  without  undue 
splashing  of  fat)  a  largish  sole  or  plaice, 
this  2 s.  6 d.  appliance  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  real  help.  It  simplifies  also  the  draining 
of  the  cooked  fish  from  superfluous  fat 
before  dishing  up 

Chintz  Furniture. 

Maybe  that  this  month  you  will  allow 
to  materialise  your  ideas  of  giving  a 
young  daughter  a  more  dainty  suite  of 
bed-room  furniture  than  has  yet  been  her 
portion,  or  of  equipping  a  spare  room  in 
your  country  cottage  with  furnishings 
directly  in  harmony  with  its  rustic 
character.  Then  let  me  tell  you  how, 
at  a  cost  of  £y  ios.,  you  may  achieve 
your  laudable  object.  A  well-known 
School  of  Needlework,  instituted  years 
ago  by  one  of  our  princesses  with  a 
view  to  giving  employment  to  needy 
gentlewomen,  has  devised  at  this  in¬ 
credibly  moderate  price  one  of  the 
daintiest  sets  of  dressing-table,  dressing- 
stool  and  hanging  wardrobe  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Each  piece  is 
covered  in  stretched  chintz  of  the  highly 
calendared  variety  which  refuses  dust 
to  do  anything  save  slide  off  its  surface. 
The  wardrobe  is  a  roomy  affair,  built  on 
a  wooden  skeleton  with  strong  laths 
firmly  affixed  at  the  top  round  all  sides 
to  take  the  pegs  and  their  burdens,  and 
covered  overhead  with  lined  chintz  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  entry  of  dust 
particles  impossible.  The  chintz  of  the 
sides  is  likewise  firmly  lined,  while  the 
door  has  a  neat  fastening  of  brass. 

The  dressing-table  is  also  a  highly 
practical  affair,  with  a  three-sided  front 
which  resolves  itself  into  a  couple  of 
boot  cupboards  with  hinged  doors — - 
again  of  stretched  chintz,  lined  and 
invisibly  fixed  to  their  wooden  frame¬ 
work.  As  for  the  dressing-stool,  it  is 
irresistible  in  its  sweet  Victorianism. 
Shaped  in  hour-glass  fashion,  and  covered 
in  the  crackly,  shiny  chintz,  it  is  eloquent 
of  the  days  when  "  sweet  seventeen  ” 
really  stood  for  the  unsophisticated  and 
the  immature.  If  any  such  still  there  be, 
this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  bed-room 
furnishing  that  they  should  enjoy.  Any 
way,  even  with  the  sophisticated,  it 
should  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  ! 

An  Improved 
Flask. 

Associated  with  spring,  if  not  actually 
with  spring-cleaning,  is  the  vacuum 
flask  which  accompanies  us  on  our 
pilgrimages  as  soon  as  better  weather 
comes  to  encourage  us.  Having  suffered 
acutely  in  my  time  from  beverages 
poured  from  the  metal  cup  of  a  vacuum 
flask,  and  tasting  woefully  metallic  in 
consequence,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  claims  of  one 
that  provides  a  drinking  cup  that  is 
made  of  diamond-hard  glass,  very  stout 
and  durable,  and  incapable  of  burning 


the  'fingers  that  grasp  it.  4s.  6 d.  will 
buy  an  vElfin  Flask. 

A  Japanese  Garden. 

For  years  I  have  regarded  covetously 
the  miniature  Japanese  Gardens  that  are 
displayed  for  the  delectation  of  wealthy 
folk,  and  regretted  that  such  delights 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  less 
ambitious  buyers.  Such  a  disability  no 
longer  exists,  for  an  enterprising  firm 
now  supplies  at  the  cost  of  5s.  6 d.  a 
complete  outfit  for  the  equipment  of  one 
of  these  entrancing  table-arrangements. 
The  Yakishimi  models  include  the 
traditional  temple,  the  tea-house,  the 
sacred  gateway,  the  bridge  across  the 
stream,  the  pagoda,  the  indispensable 
stork,  the  alluring  little  J  apanese  figures 
— in  short,  the  entire  assemblage  neces¬ 
sary  for  developing  the  typical  Japanese 
garden  scene.  To  arrange  these  within 
a  circular  bowl  with  a  suitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  miniature  rockery  mirror- 
glass  river,  oaks  grown  from  their  acorns, 
moss  and  rocky  paths,  is  such  enchanting 
work  that  I  can  visualise  the  owner  of 
the  garden  constantly  engaged  in  its 
rearrangement . 

Donegal  for  Durability. 

Often  there  reaches  me  the  plaint  that 
some  highly-priced  carpet  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  promise  of  longevity  and 
shown  signs  of  “  going  west  ”  long  before 
its  allotted  span.  To  all  such  victims  I 
would  say  :  “  Try  a  Donegal,”  for  the 
Irish  crofters  of  that  county  are  still 
making  the  hand-tufted  carpets  that 
refuse  to  wear  out  and  that  retain  their 
charm  of  quality  and  colouring  when 
many  a  rug  woven  farther  from  home 
has  ceased  to  be  a  comfort  to  its  owner. 
A  firm  that  has  become  a  household 
word  wherever  the  practical  in  furnish¬ 
ings  is  appreciated,  is  making  just  now 
a.  special  feature  of  these  hand-made 
Donegal  carpets  in  the  natural  coffee 
brown  of  the  fleece,  with  just  a  suggestion 
of  colour  introduced  in  small  bunches  of 
bright  flowers  in  the  corners  and  borders. 
Such  carpets  accord  with  practically 
any  type  of  colour  scheme,  and  so  can  be 
utilised  in  different  rooms  when  a  change¬ 
over  is  contemplated.  Prices  vary, 
naturally,  according  to  size,  but  these, 
considering  the  qualities  of  the  rugs,  rule 
moderate. 

Nottingham  Asserts 
Herself. 

For  some  years  the  term  “  Nottingham 
Lace  ”  stood  for  a  certain  type  of  curtain¬ 
ing  which  no  longer  fulfilled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  ideas  regarding  vitrage 
and  bise-brise  nets.  For  a  time  it  was  in 
consequence  that  we  reverted  very  largely 
to  Switzerland  for  the  dainty  products 
for  which  her  lace  looms  were  noted,  so 
that  we  left  Nottingham  neglected  the 
while  we  turned  to  her  foreign  rival. 
To-day  happily  the  situation  is  far  more 
pleasing,  for  from  Nottingham  come 
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marvels  of  prettiness  and  cheapness  in 
the  way  of  net  curtains  of  all  descriptions, 
many  ranging  from  as  little  as  5s.  a  pair. 
Nottingham,  too,  has  learnt  how  to  use 
colour  in  connection  with  her  nets  and 
to  good  effect,  and  many  of  the  spring 
patterns  are  so  designed  as  to  enable  the 
general  colour  arrangement  of  a  room 
to  be  still  further  ..developed  at  the 
windows.  A  firm  which  is  "  featuring  ” 
the  home-product  in  laces  has  a  compre¬ 
hensive  pattern -book  specially  carried 
out  for  the  enlightenment  of  country 
customers. 

For  the  Garden. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  on  taking 
a. walk  round  one’s  garden,  one  is  struck 
by  the  need  for  doing  something  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  roof  to 
the  tool -shed,  the  potting-shed,  the  dog- 
kennel,  and  possibly  the  chicken  run. 
The  tarred  felt  that  looked  so  passable 
last  summer  has  felt  the  stress  of  winter 
badly,  though  the  felt  layer  cost  us 
sufficient  at  the  time  of  its  renewal  to 
indicate  longer  wear.  So  why  not 
experiment  this  spring  on  a  roof-treat¬ 
ment  of  another  kind ,  namely,  on  roofing 
of  one-ply  rubber  that  is  supplied  in  a 
roll  of  12  square  yards  and  at  a  cost  of 
14s.  ?  This  material  is  so  easily  manipu¬ 
lated  that  one  can  cut  it  to  size  and  fix 
it  up  oneself  without  incurring  any  cost 
for  labour,  and  without  any  necessity 
for  giving  it  a  coat  of  paint  or  varnish 
to  render  it  weatherproof.  Not  least 
among  its  charms  does  it  include  its 
colour  of  pleasant  russet  red,  which 
weathers  nicely  with  time  to  the  rich 
red -brown  of  an  old  roof.  So  if  you  have 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  summer-house, 
remember  that  a  Ruberoid  roof  will 
improve  its  appearance  just  as  much  as 
it  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  the 
aforesaid  sheds. 

A  Nursery 
Frieze. 

Given  a  plain  wall-paper  a  nursery 
frieze  presents  the  simplest  form  of  treat¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  practical, 
for  the  embellishment  of  King  Baby’s 
domain.  Less  insistent  and  exciting 
than  a  completely  patterned  paper,  an 
amusing  frieze  serves  to  distract  the 
occupant  at  such  times  as  attention  has 
to  be  turned  from  woes,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  it  is  just  such  a  frieze  that  I  have 
discovered  at  the  reasonable  cost  of  is. 
a  yard  in  a  10-inch  width,  with  no 
repetition  of  the  design  within  3J  feet 
of  length.  The  animals  that  compose  it 
are  drawn  in  splendidly  life-like  fashion, 
though,  lest  they  might  prove  alarming, 
the  panther  and  the  tiger,  the  elephant 
and  the  bear  assume  rather  milder  and 
more  reassuring  expressions  than  they  are 
wont  to  wear  in  the  jungle.  I  can  visual¬ 
ise  an  ordinary  bed-room  transformed 
into  a  most  professional  type  of  nursery 
through  nothing  more  complicated  than 
the  addition  of  this  animal  frieze. 
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We  have  now  come  to  one  of 
the  busiest  months  of  the  year. 
Although  the  days  are  getting 
longer,  there  are  more  tasks 
that  need  our  attention,  and  it  is  often 
a  problem  to  decide  which  particular 
items  are  the  most  urgent. 

The  early  hatched  chicks  will  now 
require  considerable  attention.  Chicks 
with  a  hen,  while  she  is  with  them,  are 
right  enough,  but  she  will  soon  show 
signs  of  leaving  them,  and  probably 
one  morning  you  will  find  she  has 
commenced  laying,  and  you  will  have 
these  chicks  to  look  after  yourself. 

Constant  Care 
Necessary. 

The  incubator-hatched  chicks  will 
need  constant  attention.  At  six  weeks 
old,  provided  tbfe  weather  is  mild,  you 
will  find  that  no  artificial  heat  is 
necessary.  The  hover  should  then  be 
removed,  or  the  chicks  can  be  removed 
from  the  brooder  and  placed  in  a  small 
house  well  littered  with  short  straw. 
In  this  they  will  lie  at  night  for  some 
time,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
perch  as  soon  as  possible. 

Suitable 

Perches. 

And  here  we  must  give  a  word  of 
warning.  The  perches  must  be  suitable, 
otherwise  you  will  have  a  number  of 
chicks  with  crooked  breastbones.  The 
perches  should  be  made  out  of  fairly 
wide  timber,  say  2  inches  wide  by  ij  to 
2  inches  deep  ;  the  top  surface  should 
be  smooth,  and  the  sharp  corners 
rounded  off,  and  the  whole  should  be 
well  creosoted.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  a  round  stick  or  one  with  the  bark 
left  on,  as  the  bark  will  harbour  all 
sorts  of  parasites. 

These  perches  should  be  placed  quite 
low  down  in  the  first  instance,  say  14 
or  15  inches  from  the  floor,  and  when 
the  chicks  have  become  accustomed 
to  using  them,  they  can  be  gradually 
raised  till  they  are  2  to  2 \  feet  from  the 
floor. 

The  chicks’  quarters  must  he  kept 
very  clean,  as  well  as  their  drinking  and 
food  receptacles.  The  litter  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  possible,  and  never 
allowed  to  become  foul. 

Separate  tke 
Sexes. 

The  sexes  should  be  separated  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  the  light  breeds 
this  can  be  done  at  a  fairly  early  age. 
At  six  weeks  old  the  little  cockerels 
begin  to  develop  their  combs,  and  this 
is  the  best  indication  of  their  sex.  They 
may  also  be  noticed  fighting  with  each 
other,  or,  at  any  rate,  attempting  to 
do  so.  The  heavy  breeds  are  more 


difficult  to  distinguish.  It  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  observation.  The  feathers 
on  the  hips  afford  some  help.  These 
are  pointed  in  the  cockerels  and  rounded 
in  the  case  of  the  pullets,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  sort  them  out  even  at 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old. 

However,  it  is  important  to  make  this 
division,  as  both  will  do  all  the  better 
for  the  separation.  Sort  out  the  obvious 
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cockerels,  and  leave  the  doubt¬ 
ful  ones  with  the  pullets. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  to  run  young 
and  old  birds  together.  The, old  birds 
bully  the  young  ones,  and  the  latter 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  food. 
Therefore,  if  possible,  keep  your  chicks 
away  from  the  adult  birds,  and  at  least 
give  them  a  meal  by  themselves. 

Feeding  from  Two 
Months  Onwards. 

At  eight  weeks  old  we  alter  the  feeding 
given  last  month  to  the  following — 

Dry  Mash. — 4  lb.  each  of  bran  and 
middlings,  1  lb.  each  Sussex  ground  oats 
and  maize  meal,  1  lb.  fish  meal  or  meat 
meal . 

Grain. — 2  parts  wheat,  1  part  oats, 

1  part  crushed  maize. 

Grit  and  green  food . 

This  feeding  is  used  till  the  chicks 
are  five  months  old,  or  till  the  beginning 
of  September  for  later  hatched  chicks. 

With  regard  to  old  stock,  these 
should  be  laying  well  at  this  time. 
There  will  probably  be  many  broodies 
among  the  heavy  breeds,  and  they  can 
be  used  for  hatching  out  light  breed 
eggs,  or  even  heavy  breed  eggs  if  the 
hatch  can  be  brought  off  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  pullets  should 
lay  before  Christmas  if  well  looked  after. 
The  light  breeds,  as  they  mature 
quicker,  will  come  into  lay  by  the  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 

Continue  to  hatch  with  your  incu¬ 
bator.  The  chicks  are  generally  easier 
to  rear  now  than  earlier  in  the  year. 
Hatching  should  finish  by  end  of  April, 
as  after  that  date  the  pullets  are  unlikely 
to  be  profitable.  They  will  not  start  to 
lay  till  eggs  begin  to  get  plentiful. 

Give  Plenty  of  Good  Food 
and  Exercise. 

As  a  last  word,  see  that  your  chicks 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  sufficient  exercise. 
The  ideal  is  to  feed  them  lightly  in 
the  morning,  keeping  them  just  a  little 
hungry  all  day  till  last  thing  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  should  have  as 
much  as  they  will  eat.  A  small  grain 
feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  much 
as  they  will  pick  up  in  the  evening, 
with  the  dry  mash  available  all  day, 
will  keep  them  on  the  move  and  healthy. 
See  that  the  grain  is  well  buried  in  the 
litter,  so  that  they  have  to  work  hard 
to  find  it. 

Gardl@2&  U©f-ss 

The  garden  now  requires  all  the  time 
we  can  give  it.  The  temperature  is 
increasing,  and  there  is  vigorous  growth 
everywhere.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  assist  Nature  in  every  possible  way 
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by  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  by  thinning  out  the 
seedlings,  by  giving  water  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  by  keeping  a  wary  eye  on 
the  weather  in  the  event  of  frost  at 
night. 

Make  Full  Use 
of  the  Hoe. 

The  use  of  the  hoe  is  especially 
recommended,  for  if  weeds  are  allowed 
to  get  ahead  they  will  soon  crowd  out 
the  seedlings.  In  addition  to  this,  by 
constant  hoeing  the  surface  is  kept  open, 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry  this  will 
prevent  evaporation  from  the  subsoil, 
and  will  cut  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
labour  with  the  watering-can.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  shower  that  falls 
has  a  better  chance  of  reaching  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

Thin  out  boldly  where  necessary,  and 
get  your  plants  out  from  seed  beds  as 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  plant 
out.  Broccoli,  cauliflowers,  and  sprouts 
all  require  plenty  of  time  for  good 
development,  and  therefore  should  be 
got  into  permanent  quarters  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Sow  Little  and  Often 
for  a  Succession. 

Continue  to  sow  peas  for  succession 
right  through  the  month.  During  the 
last  week  of  the  month  sow  dwarf  and 
climbing  French  beans,  but  only  in 
small  quantities,  in  view  of  possible 
f-'osts  in  May.  It  is  still  rather  early 
for  runner  beans,  but  a  short  row  may 
be  risked.  Beet  should  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  on  well-dug  ground 
free  from  recent  manuring.  Broccoli 
and  sprouts  may  still  be  sown  to  provide 
a  succession,  and  cabbage  for  autumn 
use.  Main  crop  carrots  and  onions — if 
the  earlier  sowings  have  failed — should 
be  got  in  at  once.  Celery  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors  in  a  warm  corner  on  a  bed 
consisting  largely  of  rotten  manure. 
In  a  good  season  this  sowing  may  prove 
very  successful,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
rather  a  chance. 

Lettuce  and  radishes  should  be  sown 
to  provide  a  succession,  and  parsley  for 
summer  and  autumn  supply.  Turnips 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  spinach 
beet. 

Sow  marrows  in  p($fs,  but  do  not  give 
excessive  heat.  They  will  be  ready  to 


plant  out  next  month,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  faVourable. 

TM®  WMwmz?  €s$®w&@m 

In  the  flower  garden  get  in  any 
annuals  not  previously  sown,  and  it  is 
now  quite  safe  to  make  sowings  of  the 
many  beautiful  half-hardy  plants  where 
no  glass  has  been  available  for  them  at 
an  earlier  date. 

From  now  onwards  till  July  seeds  of 
many  perennials  may  be  sown  in  the 
open.  The  earlier  they  are  sown,  the 
stronger  the  plants  will  be  for  settling 
into  final  quarters  in  the  autumn. 

Keep  the  hos  going  where  possible, 
and  especially  round  the  sweet  peas. 
Their  roots  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry;  and  get  them  staked  in  good 
time. 

Keep  down  all  weeds  and  thin  out 
boldly,  leaving  plenty  .  of  space  for 
development  above  and  below  ground. 

Early  flowering  bulbs,  when  they  have 
finished  blooming,  may  be  carefully  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  trench  in  a  vacant 
corner  and  the  bulbs  well  covered  with 
earth.  On  no  account  must  the  foliage 
be  cut  away,  as  otherwise  the  bulbs  will 
not  mature  and  will  be  useless  for  the 
next  year.  By  this  means  space  is 
obtained  for  other  things,  and  the  rather 
unsightly  foliage  will  not  spoil  the 
appearance  of  your  flower  bed. 

April  is  the  best  month  to  begin  bee¬ 
keeping  by .  purchasing  a  good  stock. 
If,  however,  you  wish  to  start  with 
a  swarm,  you  will  probably  have  to 
wait  till  May,  as  it  is  not  very  often 
you  can  get  a  swarm  as  early  as  April. 
Whichever  you  decide  to  start  with, 
you  should  have  the  hive  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  appliances  ready  for  the  bees  now, 
so  that  you  will  only  have  to  put  the 
bees  into  the  hive  when  they  arrive. 
The  hive  should,  if  possible,  face  south¬ 
east,  and  is  better  in  a  sheltered  position  ; 
and  to  have  it  shaded  in  the  hottest 
part  of.  the  day  in  summer  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  If,  however,  only  a  rather  exposed 
position  is  available,  it  is  as  well  to 
erect  a  wind  screen.  The  hive-stand 
should  be  set  as  level  as  possible,  with 
a  very  slight  slope  down  from  back  to 
front,  so  as  to  allow  any  moisture  to 


run  out ;  but  the  slope  should  be  very 
slight.  If  you  buy  a  stock,  they  will 
arrive  on  frames,  but  if  you  buy  a  swarm, 
you  will  have  to  have  your  frames  fitted 
with  foundation  ready  to  run  them  in  on. 
A  calico  quilt  and  two  felt  quilts  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the 
frames  ;  and  you  should  cut  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  calico  quilt, 
and  set  a  feeder  on  top  of  it,  so  that 
you  can  feed  them  with  warm  syrup  for 
the  first  few  nights,  or  longer  if  the 
weather  is  bad.  But  be  sure  and  keep 
the  entrance  only  a  very  little  way  open 
while  feeding,  or  you  may  find  bees 
from  other  hives  in  the  district  coming 
along  to  rob. 

When  buying  bees,  be  very  careful 
to  get  a  healthy  lot,  and  if  buying  a 
stock,  be  sure  it  is  guaranteed  up  to 
the  British  Bee  Keepers’  Association 
standard. 

We  would  recommend  all  beginners 
to  join  their  County  Bee  Keepers’ 
Association.  The  subscription  per  year 
is  quite  small,  and  you  can  always  get 
help  and  advice  and  various  other 
advantages  through  it. 

Those .  who  already  have  their  bees, 
should  continue  the  stimulative  feeding 
recommended  last  month  :  about  a 
wineglassful  of  warm  syrup  per  night 
should  suffice,  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
sealed  honey  in  the  combs,  uncap  a 
few  inches  of  it  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Be  careful  not  to  start  manipulations 
in  unfavourable  weather,  so  as  to  avoid 
chilling  the  brood .  But  if  you  get 
a  spell  of  nice  warm  weather  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  spring-cleaning 
can  be  attended  to.  Lift  the  hive  to 
be  cleaned  a  little  to  one  side  of  its 
position,  and  set  a  clean  empty  hive 
on  the  old  stand  ;  then  carefully  lift 
out  the  combs  and  adhering  bees,  an  1 
transfer  them  gently  into  the  clean  hive 
in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they 
were  in  the  old  hive.  Any  bees  not 
removed  on  the  combs  may  be  shaken 
or  brushed  into  the  clean  hive,  and  the 
old  hive  removed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted  if  necessary.  It  can 
be  used  when  spring  cleaning  another 
hive  later  on,  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Any  weak  or  queen  less  stocks  should  be 
united. 
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Approaches  the  season  when  the  house¬ 
wife  turns  with  a  sense  of  relief  from 
traffickings  with  the  coal-range  and 
gives  long,  long  thoughts  in  the  direction 
of  a  gas-cooker. 

Now,  the  biggest  grouch  that  can  be 
levelled  at  the  head  of  the  modern  gas 
equipment  is  that  no  sooner  has  one 
installed  it  than  someone  incontinently 
invents  something  else  to  bring  it  even 
yet  nearer  unto  perfection,  and  if  one 
happens  to  hear  about  it,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  remain  truly  happy  and 
contented  until  this  also  has  been  added 
to  one’s  fitments. 

But  since  so  many  of  us  are  unable  to 
boast  of  keeping  ourselves  properly  up- 
to-date  on  these  points,  it  may  be  as 
well  for  you  to  hear  what  a  thoroughly 
self-respecting  gas-cooker,  for  instance, 
is  capable  of  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

It  is  Easy  to  Keep 
the  Jets  Clean. 

Now,  as  one  who,  when  called  upon 
to  deputise  for  the  cook,  is  apt  to  leave 
her  looker  less  radiant  in  appearance 
than  she  found  it,  I  feel  that  the  im¬ 
proved  arrangement  of  the  gas-rings 
whereby  any  liquid  that  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  boil  over,  descends  between 
the  bars  and  not  upon  them,  deserves 
first  mention.  For  an  enamelled  tray 
is  a  simple  thing  to  cleanse,  whereas 
metal  bars,  when  sullied,  not  only  give 
considerably  more  trouble  in  the  matter, 
but  evince  their  resentment  by  refusing 
to  regain  their  former  comeliness.  A 
damp  cloth  will  repair  all  the  damage  that 
occurs  where  the  new  type  of  gas-ring 
has  been  fitted  to  your  cooker. 

No  Heat  is 
Wasted. 

Secondly  comes  the  stove-top  whereon 
the  bars  are  so  disposed  that  no  heat  is 
absorbed  by  them  worth  mentioning. 
Instead  of  a  series  of  parallel  bars,  more 
or  less  red-hot  according  to  their 
proximity  to  the  jets,  the  whole  of  the 
heat  is  concentrated  upon  the  pan¬ 
bottoms,  so  that  the  cooking  is  effected 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel, 
waste  is  eliminated,  and  the  cooking 
operations  speeded  up. 

Third  among  the  advantages  on  my 
list  regarding  the  improved  cookers, 
comes  the  ease  which  these  afford  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  said  bars  for  cleansing 
purposes.  Formerly  half  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  maid  to  keep  these  in  proper 
order  was  occasioned  by  the  trouble  they 
gave  in  the  fitting  of  them  back  into 
their  original  places.  Under  the  new 
system,  the  bars  are  so  constructed  that 


to  put  them  back  other  than  in  the 
correct  order  becomes  an  impossibility. 
Without  wishing  to  make  any  reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  Mary  Jane,  I  must 
characterise  these  new  bars  as  being 
positively  fool-proof. 

Your  Gas  Cannot 
Escape. 

Fourthly  comes  an  admirable  little 
gadget  whereby  it  is  made  impossible 
to  turn  on  one  of  the  taps  inadvertently. 
One  knows  how  hitherto  one  has  from 
time  to  time  found  one’s  nostrils  assailed 
by  a  slight  escape  from  some  tap  that 
one  has  happeried  to  operate  uninten¬ 
tionally  when  dealing  with  a  saucepan 
or  brushing  too  near  to  the  stove.  Under 
the  improved  method  one  can  only  turn 
a  tap  by  deliberate  design,  for  in  order 
to  cause  it  to  function,  the  handle  must 
first  be  pressed  inwards  slightly  before 
it  can  be  twisted.  So  simple,  yet  so  safe. 

And  as  if  still  further  to  discourage 
interference,  the  modern  gas-taps  place 
in  front  of  themselves  a  useful  metal 
rail  on  which  to  air  the  kitchen  cloths, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  keeping  the  passer-by  at  a 
becoming  distance.  This  contrivance 
does  away  triumphantly  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  drawbacks  attendant 
on  the  substitution  of  a  gas-cooker  for 
a  range,  namely,  the  attendant  lack  of 
accommodation  for  drying  or  airing  linen. 

Frustrating  the 
Grease. 

When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  the  inside 
of  the  oven,  rather  than  the  outside  of 
the  stove,  ingenuity  finds  itself  equally 
at  work.  For  no  longer  are  there  shelf 
supports  that  project  from  the  sides  of 
the  oven  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  the 
grease  from  the  joints  to  lodge  upon 
them.  Instead,  each  grid  is  carried  along 
grooves  fashioned  in  the  sides  of  the 
stove,  so  that  when  the  grid  itself  is 
cleaned,  the  whole  of  the  grease  is 
removed  in  the  single  operation.  The 
grooves  grip  the  fitment  perfectly 
firmly,  so  that  when  the  food  has  to  be 
drawn  forward  in  order  to  be  basted  or 
scrutinised,  the  whole  sits  steadily  in 
its  place. 

Another  grease-discourager  is  the 
drip-tin  which,  instead  oi  resting  directly 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  baking- 
tin,  is  held  in  position  by  means  of 
“  guides  ”  at  the  base  of  the  oven.  This 
not  alone  prevents  the  scattering  of  the 
grease,  but  also  keeps  the  grease-pan 
free  from  dust.  In  addition  it  acts  as  a 
means  oi  closing  the  oven-door  securely, 
and  thus  conserves  the  heat  generated. 


Of  course,  besides  all  these  simple  and 
extremely  practical  improvements  on  the 
gas-cooker  of  old,  there  are  a  number 
of  more  or  less  fancy  gadgets  that  may 
appeal  to  those  who  like  to  make  such 
things  a  hobby,  but  which  may  be 
dispensed  with  without  a  great  loss  of 
efficiency.  One  of  these  is  the  inner  door 
of  glass  to  the  oven,  which  one  finds 
fitted  on  certain  types  of  stove  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  cook  to  con¬ 
template  the  progress  of  her  cakes  and 
pastry  without  risk  of  complicating  the 
heat  within.  Another  is  the  regulator 
which  is  fitted  to  the  oven  in  order  to 
allow  the  cook  to  fix  at  the  outset  of  her 
ministrations  the  exact  degree  of  heat 
which  is  to  be  maintained.  The  snag  in 
this  is,  of  course,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  average  domestic  to  be  troubled  to 
regulate  anything.  Each  type  of  dish, 
whether  fish,  fowl, or  good  baked  pudding 
needs  to  be  memorised  in  respect  of  heat 
allowance.  And  where  are  we  going  to 
find  the  maid  that  will  do  it  ?  Without 
disparagement  of  the  inventiveness  that 
has  brought  such  gadgets  as  this  to 
perfection,  one  must  discount  their 
utility  in  the  light  of  stern  realisation 
of  the  modern  domestic’s  capabilities. 
Still,  such  contrivancies  are  well  worth 
keeping  in  mind  for  the  household  where 
the  mistress  does  the  chores. 

Your  Bill  should  be 
a  Small  One. 

In  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  those  who  find 
their  use  of  a  gas-cooker  somewhat  over¬ 
clouded  by  the  expense  which  they 
manage  to  develop  in  connection  with  it. 
Do  they,  I  wonder,  heat  their  washing- 
up  water  in  bowls,  placed  in  the  oven 
directly  after  the  joint  or  the  pudding 
has  been  withdrawn  ?  The  gas  may  be 
turned  right  off  and  still  the  heat  wil 
prove  sufficient  to  give  the  hot  water 
required.  Do  they  regulate  the  gas  jets 
atop  in  such  a  way  that  never  a  flame 
is  allowed  to  play  round  a  pan  ?  Do 
they  only  put  just  as  much  water  into  a 
kettle  as  will  be  actually  required  at  a 
time,  and  do  they  take  care  not  to  try 
to  get  results  from  a  bunsen- burner 
that  has  “  lit-back  ”  and  is  burning 
with  a  yellow  flame  instead  of  a  blue 
one  ?  And  most  important  of  all,  do 
they  turn  the  burners  off  directly  they 
are  finished  with  ?  If,  instead  of  doing 
this,  they  remove  the  utensil  and  keep 
the  flame  burning  until  it  is  next  needed, 
no  wonder  they  exclaim  at  the  bills  they 
themselves  have  built  up.  And  strange 
to  say,  such  things  do  actually  happen. 
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A  Corner  in  Cluny 
Crochet. 

This  beautiful  Cluny  crochet  border 
is  quite  easy  to  make,  as  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  a  single  motif. 

Use  Ardern’s  crochet  cotton  No.  70, 
and  a  No.  6  crochet-hook. 

Form  5  ch  into  a  ring. 

2 nd  Row. — 8  d  c  into  the  ring. 

3 rd  Row. — 1  s  c  through  the  1st  d  c 
to  close  last  row,  3  ch  (to  stand  for  a  tr) 

2  tr  into  the  1st  d  c,  *  8  ch,  picot  5  of 
them,  2  ch,  miss  next  d  c,  3  tr  into  the 
following  d  c,  repeat  from  *,  ending  with 
a  s  c  into  the  top  of  the  1st  3  ch. 

4 th  Row. — 4  ch  (to  stand  for  a  1  tr) 
1  1  tr  into  each  of  next  2  tr,  retaining  the 
last  loop  of  each  on  the  needle  until 
working  off  the  3rd,  then  work  off  all 
loops  together,  1 5  ch,  turn,  1  tr  into  the 
7th  ch,  2  ch,  1  tr  into  the  4th  ch,  turn, 
8  ch,  1  tr  into  the  last  tr,  2  ch  1  tr  into 
next  tr,  turn,  8  ch,  1  tr  into  last  tr,  2  ch 
[  tr  into  next  tr,  3  ch,  1  d  c  into  next 
loop  on  the  centre  between  the  2  picots, 

3  ch,  turn,  1  tr  into  next  tr,  2  ch  1  tr  into 


next  tr,  8  ch,  turn,  1  tr  into  next  tr,  2  ch 
1  tr  into  next  tr,  8  ch,  turn,  1  tr  into 
next  tr,  2  ch  1  tr  into  next  tr,  8  ch,  turn, 
1  tr  into  next  tr,  2  ch  1  tr  into  next  tr, 
3  ch,  3  1  tr  into  the  3  tr  on  the  centre, 
working  these  off  as  before,  3  ch,  turn, 
and  repeat  the  2  tr  with  2  ch  between, 
fastening  every  2nd  loop  on  the  inner 
side  to  the  centre  of  a  loop  and  with  the 
3  1  tr  alternately.  Join  the  1st  and  last 
rows  by  slipping  up  on  the  xst  row 
between  the  tr. 

The  motifs,  are  joined  together  at  the 
sides  while  making  the  last  row  in  the 
centre  of  two  consecutive  loops. 

The  Top 
Edging. 

5  ch  3  d  c  into  each  loop. 

2nd  Row. — 1  tr  into  1st  ch,  *  2  ch, 
1  tr  into  same  stitch  as  last  tr,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr  into  next  ch  *,  repeat. 

3 rd  Row. — 3  d  c  into  each  2  ch  space. 

Lower  Rows. — Repeat  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  rows  at  the  top. 

4 th  Row. — 7  ch  1  d  c  into  every  5th  d  c 
on  the  edge. 


5 th  Row. — 4  d  c  5  ch  4  d  c  into  every 
loop. 

Crochet 

Tatting. 

A  very  serviceable  lace  can  be  made 
in  crochet  which  is  an  imitation  of 
tatting.  This  lace  is  more  durable  than 
tatting,  and  retains  its  shape  much 
better. 

A  Pretty  Narrow 
Lace. 

For  this  use  Ardern’s  No.  70  crochet- 
cotton,  with  No.  12  as  the  cord  over 
which  the  lace  is  worked,  and  a  No.  6 
crochet-hook. 

Make  a  knot  on  the  end  of  the  No.  12 
thread,  and  holding  this  thread  in  the 
left  hand  work  the  d  c  closely  over  it. 
Keeping  the  stitches  close  together  : 
5  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  11  d  c, 
5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch, 
3  d  c,  5  ch,  5  d  c,  turn  this  end  back 
towards  the  right  and  fasten  with  a  d  c 
over  the  cord  to  the  6th  d  c  before  the 
1st  picot  ;  8  d  c,  2  ch,  fasten  to  the  5th 


A  CORNER  IN  CLUNY  CROCHET.  A  DEEP  POINTED  LACE.  A  PRETTY  NARROW  LAC* 

AN  INSERTION.  A  CIRCULAR  EDGING. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cluny  design  on  the  left,  the  work  illustrated  is  Crochet  in  an  imitation  of  Tatting. 
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picot  on  the  preceding  loop,  2  ch,  3  d  c, 
5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch, 
fasten  back  to  the  6th  d  c  before  the 
1st  picot  on  this  loop,  9  d  c,  2  ch,  fasten 
to  the  last  picot  on  last  loop,  2  ch,  3  d  c, 
5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch, 
5  d  c,  fasten  back  to  the  6th  d  c  before 
1st  picot  on  this  loop,  1  d  c  into  the 
joining  of  the  1st  loop,  *  5  d  c,  5  ch, 
3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  1 1  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c, 
5  ch,  3  d  c,  2  ch,  twist  these  round  and 
fasten  to  the  5th  picot  on  last  loop  of 
the  trefoil,  2  ch,  5  d  c,  cross  over  the 
loop  and  put  a  s  c  into  the  6th  d  c  before 
this  loop  *.  Repeat  twice  more,  then 
repeat  from  the  beginning. 

The  Heading. 

3  ch  1  d  c  into  every  picot  along  the 
top  edge. 

2nd  Row. — 3  d  c  into  every  space. 

3 yd  Row- — 2  ch  1  tr  into  every  3rd 
stitch  of  preceding  row. 

4 th  Row. — 3  d  c  into,  each  space. 

t  •  < 

The  Insertion. 

Over  the  No.  12  thread  make  5  dc, 
5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch, 
3  d  c,  5  ch,  5  d  c,  fasten  into  a  loop  with 
a  s  c  through  the  1st  d  c  ;  *  8  d  c,  2  ch, 
fasten  to  last  picot  on  the  loop,  2  ch, 
3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c, 

5  ch,  5  d  c,  fasten  into  a  loop  through 
the  3rd  d  c  at  the  beginning  *,  repeat  for 

6  loops  in  the  round  and  fasten  off 
behind  the  1st  loop.  Join  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  motifs  for  the  required 
length  in  the  centre  picot  on  two  corre¬ 
sponding  motifs  at  each  side. 

The  Edge. 

Fasten  the  thread  with  a  d  c  to  the 
centre  picot  on  1st  loop  at  one  side, 
*  10  ch  1  d  c  into  the  centre  picot  on 
top  loop,  20  ch,  form  last  10  into  a  down¬ 
ward  loop,  and  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  loop  put  8  d  c  into  this  side, 
2  ch  1  d  c  into  the  joining  between  the 


two  motifs,  8  d  c  on  the  other  side  of 
the  loop,  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  Row. — 12  d  c  over  the  ch. 

3 rd  Row. — 2  ch  1  tr  into  every  3rd  d  c. 
4th  Row. — 2  d  c  into  each  space. 
Repeat  these  4  rows  at  the  other  edge 
of  the  insertion. 

A  Circular 
Heading. 

Over  the  cord  5dc(5ch3dc5  times), 
10  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  5  a  c, 
form  into  a  loop  with  a  d  c  through  the 
5th  of  the  10  d  c,  *  9  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch, 
3  d  c,  5  ch,  15  d  c,  turn  last  10  round 
into  a  loop  and  fasten  to  the  5th  d  c  *, 
repeat  5  times  more,  j  oining  last  loop  to 
the  centre  of  the  fastening  of  the  1st 
loop,  9  d  c,  2  ch,  join  to  last  picot,  2  ch, 

3  d  c,  5  ch,  3  d  c,  5  ch,  5  d  c,  join  to  the  4th 
of  the  9  d  c,  also  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  loop.  Repeat  from  the  beginning, 
omitting  the  1st  loop  at  each  side  after 
the  top  bar.  Then  repeat  from  the 
beginning.  Join  the  motifs  where  they 
touch  each  other  in  the  centre  of  a  picot. 

The  Heading. 

x  ch  i  d  c  into  each  of  the  5  picots  on 
a  bar,  5  ch  to  cross  to  the  next  bar. 

2nd  Row. — 2  d  c  into  every  1  ch  space, 
8  d  c  over  each  5  ch. 

3 rd  Row. — 2  ch  1  tr  into  every  3rd  d  c. 
4 th  Row. — 2  d  c  into  each  space. 

A  Deep  Pointed 
Lace. 

The  Motif. 

Form  8  ch  into  a  ring. 

isf  Row. — 16  d  c  into  the  ring. 

2nd  Row. — Into  every  2nd  d  c  put 

4  1  tr,  retain  the  last  loop  in  each  on  the 
needle  until  finishing  off  the  4th  tr,  then 
finish  off  all  the  loops  together  and  make 
a  tight  ch,  10  ch  between  the  groups  of 
tr. 

3 rd  Row. — Into  each  loop  put  6  d  c 
6  ch  6  d  c.  The  motifs  are  joined 


together  in  2  picots  at  each  side.  When 
the  1st  row  is  of  sufficient  length  make 
the  2nd,  inserting  a  motif  between  the 
1st  and  2nd,  and  2nd  and  3rd  motifs  in 
the  1st  row.  Then  insert  1  between 
the  2  motifs  in  2nd  row. 

This  leaves  two  large  spaces  in  the 
centre  of  the  point,  which  is  filled  in 
thus  :  Form  5  ch  into  a  ring  into  which 
put  9  dc,  place  this  in  centre  of  the 
space  and  connect  with  2  ch  1  d  c  into 
the  centre  of  each  bar,  and  into  each 
joining,  coming  back  to  the  centre  with 

2  ch  1  d  c  into  next  d  c  on  the  ring  ; 
there  should  be  9  picots — 1  for  each  d  c 
on  the  ring. 

The  Heading. 

i  d  c  into  1st  picot  on  top  edge,  *  5  ch 
1  tr  over  next  group  of  tr  below,  5  ch 
1  d  c  into  next  picot,  5  ch  3  1  tr  into  next 
j  oining,  working  them  off  as  before,  5  ch 
1  d  c  into  next  picot  *,  repeat. 

2nd  Row. — 2  ch  1  tr  into  every  3rd 
stitch. 

3 rd  Row. — 3  d  c  into  each  space.  . 

The  Lower  Edge. 

i  d  c  into  the  lower  picot  on  the  side 
of  1st  motif,  10  ch  1  d  c  into  next  picot 
on  same  motif,  10  ch  3  1  tr  into  the  join¬ 
ing,  working  them  off  as  before,  then 
repeat  the  10  ch  1  d  c  into  each  picot 
round  and  the  3  1  tr  into  each  joining, 
putting  only  5  ch  between  the  picots  and 

1  tr  in  the  angle  between  the  points. 

2nd  Row. — 10  d  c  over  each  10  ch,  and 
5  d  c  over  each  5  ch. 

3 rd  Row. — *  1  d  c  over  1st  d  c,  5  clq 

3  tr  into  the  centre  of  the  10  d  c  with 

2  ch  between  them,  5  ch  1  d  c  into  the 
d  c  over  next  picot,  repeat,  putting  the 
tr  into  the  centre  of  each  bar  and  in  the 
angle  over  each  group  of  3  tr. 

4 th  Row. — 5  d  c  over  each  5  ch,  into 
each  space  between  the  tr  put  1  d  c  6  ch 
2  d  c. 


Th®  Mew  MmtU 


I  wandered  in  the  woods  one  day — - 
’Twas  towards  the  close  of  winter’s  sway — 
But  sad  my  heart  was,  and  distressed, 

With  weight  of  wasted  years  oppressed  ; 

When  lo  !  a  flower  in  the  grass 
Called,  “  Stay  a  moment  ere  you  pass. 

Why  do  you  weep  ?  For  spring  is  near, 

See — -many  messengers  are  here  !  " 

“  Alas  !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  myself  I  scorn  ; 

I  would  that  I  had  ne’er  been  born.” 

»  4 

“  Nay,  rise,  like  Nature,  from  the  dead, 
Begin  again,”  the  snowdrop  said. 

Forlorn,  my  way  I  wended  home  ; 

The  birds  unto  my  eaves  had  come. 


“  Why  do  you  weep  ?  The  swallow’s  here,” 

A  sparrow  twittered  in  my  ear. 

“  Alas  !  my  crown  of  life  I  sold, 

I  counted  dross  the  heavenly  gold.” 

“  Well  — perking  up  his  tiny  head- — - 
“  Begin  again,”  the  sparrow  said. 

And  that  same  night  in  dreams  there  came 
A  radiant  Presence.  All  my  shame. 

My  sorrow,  kneeling,  I  confessed ; 

And  with  the  words  He  spake  came  rest. 

“  Your  debt  was  cancelled  long  ago, 

The  Cross  has  paid,  nought  more  you  owe. 

My  child,  lift  up  your  drooping  head. 

Begin  again,”  the  Master  said. 

Constance  M.  Savage. 
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SUNDIAL  ON  THE  TERRACE  STEPS 
OF  OLD  CAMBRIDGE  HOUSE. 
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Some  Plants  for  the  Herbaceous  Border 


One  oi:  the  most  satisfactory 
things  about  gardening  is  that 
the  mistakes  of  to-day  can  be 
rectified  to-morrow,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  eliminate  or  select  different 
varieties  with  a  view  to  rearranging 
herbaceous  beds  or  borders,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  This  can  be  done 
in  any  open  weather  from  now  until 
spring,  and,  indeed,  I  find  in  town 
spring  planting  is  better  for  some  plants, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  with  its  many  shades  of  blue 
and  mauve.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  likes 
light  garden  soil,  and  a  handful  of  lime 
placed  over  the  top  of  each  plant  during 
the  winter. 

The  delphinium  is  another  handsome 
subject  with  an  infinite  range  of  blues 
and  mauves,  and  if  planted  in  rich  soil 
and  given  copious  waterings  of  liquid 
manure,,  a  display  will  result  which 
repays  for  all  the  attention  bestowed. 
Be  careful  to  stake  them  early,  and  look 
out  for  slugs'.  Soot  is  most  useful  for 
these  pests.  There  are  so  many  lovely 
varieties  that  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
mention  any,  but  in  “  The  Alake  ”  we 


My  JULIA  Bo  WELLS 


have  a  gem,  from  whose  seeds,  if  they 
ripen,  you  will  get  some  exceedingly 
good  things.  I  have  about  two  dozen  of 
these  seedlings  in  the  garden  from  seed 
which  ripened  in  the  gorgeous  summer 
of  1921. 

Sweet  rocket,  or  hesperus,  is  not  often 
seen,  but  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  rosy  pink  and 
white  flowers  in  the  evening  is  delightful. 
H.  matronalis  makes  a  handsome  plant, 
and  there  is  a  variety,  H.  triolus,  a 
biennial  with  white,  yellow,  or  purple 
flowers,  which  does  splendidly  in  old  walls. 
Anything  with  perfume  always  seems 
to  me  desirable,  and  although  Tellima 
grandiflora  is  not  showy,  its  scent,  which 
is  a  compound  of  mignonette,  lily-of-the- 
valley,  hyacinth,  and  anything  you  may 
individually  smell  in  it,  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  this.  It  starts  blooming  in 
April,  and  is  a  small  green  flower,  alter¬ 
nating  on  a  long  stalk  which  rises  from 
among  the  violet-shaped  leaves.  I  have 
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it  on  an  east  border,  in  ordinary 
soil  with  which  a  little  peat  is 
mixed. 

Physalis  Franchetti  (bladder 
or  winter  cherry),  with  its  small  white 
flowers,  followed  by  large  green  lanterns 
which  turn  to  bright  scarlet,  is  a  very 
handsome  plant  and  splendid  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  as  it  lasts  a  very  long 
time  after  being  picked  in  the  autumn, 
and,  indeed,  can  be  held  under  a  tap  and 
washed  with  advantage  if  it  gets  dusty. 
Any  loam  suits  it,  and  I  should  advise 
a  warm  situation. 

Romney  a  Coulteri  (the  tree  poppy), 
flowering  in  July,  is  most  ornamental, 
with  beautiful  large  white  flowers.  If 
it  is  happy  it  will  grow  into  a  big  clump, 
but  should  be  raised  from  a  small  plant, 
or  turned  out  from  a  pot.  A  well-drained 
deeply-dug  soil  is  suitable,  and  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  it  in  perfection  can  do 
so  at  the  old  Physic  Garden  in  Chelsea. 

Monkshood  (aconitum),  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  are  showy  and  very 
hardy,  with  white,  purple,  and  yellow 
flowers,  doing  well  in  any  soil  not  too 
dry,  although  they  prefer  it  on  the  heavy 
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side.  My  objection  to  growing  them  is 
that  all  the  parts  are  poisonous,  and 
must  not  be  left  where  animals  can  get 
at  them.  I  had  a  spendid  show  of  them 
and  Hyacinthvis  candicans,  or  galtonia 
(Cape  hyacinth),  in  a  large  bed.  These 
are  most  decorative,  growing  four  feet 
high  and  over,  and  the  long  spikes  of 
drooping  white  bell-like  flowers  are  very 
effective  and  charming.  Rich  loam  suits 
them,  and  they  can  be  grouped  with 
scarlet  flowers  to  great  advantage. 
Plant  early  in  March,  and  protect  or  lift 
the  bulbs  in  cold  districts  during  the 
winter. 

Adonis,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a 
showy  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high 
in  ordinary  soil  with  some  peat  for  the 
early  perennial,  A .  vernalis,  and  the  large- 
flowered  A .  siberica,  flowering  in  March. 
A.  pyrenaica,  June  and  July,  is  lovely, 
and  there  is  nothing  quite  like  it  during 
these  months.  Plant  all  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  do  not  let  them  get 
dry. 

Monarda  didyma  (bergamot),  sweet  or 
bee  balm,  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  very 
fragrant  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers.  It 
will  do  well  in  any  good  soil  that  is  not 
too  dry,  and  if  touched  only  slightly, 
gives  off  its  perfume. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  and  its  varieties  is 
a  plant  that  does  well  with  me,  although 


it  is  always  said  to  be  no  use  for  town,  on 
account  of  the  smoke,  which  causes  it  to 
die  after  a  year  or  so.  Those  at  present 
in  my  garden  have  been  there  four  years, 
and  one  plant  lasted  eight.  Give  them 
a  trial  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
medium  soil.  They  are  excellent  for 
cutting. 

Lupins,  which  are  now  grown  in  a 
most  bewildering  variety  of  colours, 
should  be  planted  in  rich  ground,  which 
they  are  to  permanently  occupy,  as  they 
do  not  transplant  well.  They  are  gross 
feeders,  and  require  an  annual  dressing 
of  manure,  and  liquid  manure  frequently 
in  dry  weather,  during  growth.  They 
make  very  handsome  clumps,  so  give 
plenty  of  space. 

Pentstemons  (beard  tongue)  are  best 
propagated  annually  from  cuttings  taken 
in  autumn  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 
Plant  out  in  spring  in  rich  soil,  and  keep 
well  watered  during  growth.  P.  barbatus, 
scarlet,  flowering  in  July,  is  one  of  many 
varieties. 

The  brilliant  Chinese  paeonies,  sweetly 
scented  and  quite  hardy,  like  rich  well- 
manured  loam,  trenched  before  planting, 
and  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  during  spring 
and  summer.  The  same  will  apply  to 
the  lovely  phlox,  although  I  find  it  a 
little  difficult  sometimes.  If  it  succeeds, 
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nothing  gives  a  longer  or  better  display, 
and  the  plants  grow  very  large ;  but 
many  hardy  varieties  fail — why,  I  do 
not  know.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  salmon  ; 
Frau  Buchner,  white  ;  September  Glow, 
crimson;  Nana  Coerulea,  blue;  Cre- 
puscle,  mauve,  are  all  good,  but  there 
are  dozens  of  splendid  varieties. 

The  gorgeous  poppies,  both  oriental 
and  Iceland  ;  geums  (avens),  of  which 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  with  its  scarlet  flowers, 
is  so  good  for  cutting  ;  the  pretty  blue 
anchusa  (alkanet),  Dropmore  and  Opal’ 
varieties,  flowering  in  July,  being  best , 
eryngium  (sea  holly),  with  its  thistle-like 
appearance,  the  blue  and  mauve  shades 
on  stem  and  branch  being  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  E.  maritimum  and  E.  alpinum  being 
reliable  ;  phlomis,  with  purple,  white, 
and  yellow  flowers,  P.  viscosa  growing 
well ;  Achillea  ptarmica,  fl.  pi.  (milfoil), 
excellent  for  cutting  ;  and  antirrhinums 
(snapdragon),  which  I  would  never  be 
without,  all  grow  in  ordinary  soil.  The 
last-named,  of  every  shade,  are  a  positive 
stand-by,  and  a  narrow  winding  ribbon 
border  of  sulphur  snapdragons,  edged 
with  mauve  and  purple  pansies  or 
ageratum,  is  delightful.  Erigeron  (flea- 
bane),  of  which  E.  maeranthus,  rose,  is 
most  pleasing  for  border,  edge,  or 
cutting,  and  grandiflova,  purple,  well 
known  ;  and  galega  (goat’s  rue),  growing 


Some  Plants  for  the 

about  four  feet,  with  its  pretty  blue  or 
white  flowers,  which  requires  space,  as 
it  makes  a  large  bush,  are  very  easy,  and 
only  want  ordinary  attention. 

The  campanula  (bell-flower)  is  quite 
indispensable.  C.  persifolia  and  its 
forms  are  the  best  for  border  work, 
where  the  beautiful  blue  spikes  add 
greatly  to  any  scheme.  A  half  shady 


position  on  rich  loamy  soil  is  best.  The 
anemones  (wind-flower)  are  very  good 
for  cutting,  and  are  suitable  for  almost 
any  position,  flowering  early  and  late  in 
good  garden  soil.  A.  japonica,  red,  is 
one  of  the  best ;  and  A.  japonica,  alba, 
white,  is  very  charming ;  J.  hybrida, 
rose,  likes  strong  soil  and  sufficient 
moisture. 


Pyrethrums,  both  double  and  single, 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  top-dressed  annually. 
If  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  are 
given,  and  the  first  crop  of  bloom  cut 
early,  a  second  crop  will  be  obtained  in 
early  autumn. 

Echinops  vitro  (globe  thistle)  is  a  good 
bee  plant  and  requires  rich  loam. 


The  Cottage  of  Our 


TM®  Little  H@TO@a 

Do  you  remember  how  we  found  the 
little  house 

In  the  still  green  lane  ? 

How  we  peeped  through  the  bushes 
and  we  saw  its  mossy  roof, 

And  we  peeped  again  ? 

How  we  crept  through  the  palings  and 
the  weeds  knee  deep 
And  the  hemlock  flowers, 

Till  we  saw  the  door  half  hanging  from 
its  lunges — • 

And  we  knew  ’twas  ours  ? 

Do  you  remember  how  I  kissed  you 
on  the  threshold 
Ere  we  went  inside  ? 

And  the  walls  were  dim  and  dusty,  and 
the  cobwebs  hung  in  tatters 
That  the  windows  tried  to  hide  ; 

But  the  door  swung  wide  and  let  in  a 
shaft  of  sunshine 
And  the  scent  of  hay. 

And  we  knew  the  little  house  would  be 
ours  to  love  and  live  in 
That  golden  day  ! 

Do  you  remember  how  we  found  the 
little  house 

In  the  still  green  lane  ? 

Dorothy  Dickinson. 

Only  a  narrow  road,  dusty  and  white, 
That  winds  across  the  western  hills, 

The  quiet  coolness  of  a  summer  night, 
And  yet  my  spirit  thrills. 

Only  a  tiny  star  twinkling  on  high 
Beyond  the  darkened  hill  appears  ; 

And  ever  watching  from  the  midnight 
sky 

Throughout  the  weary  years. 

Only  a  memory  of  happy  days, 

Before  my  heart  began  to  roam  : 

But  that  bright  star  has  guided  all  my 
ways, 

The  road  is  winding  home. 

Wilfrid  J.  Jenkins. 


reams 


W.J  Dream. 

A  cottage  white  against  a  wood, 

And  scarlet  poppies  'neath  the  blue, 
The  blackbirds’  sturdy  treble  notes 
Above  the  wood  doves’  tender  coo. 

Green  sloping  meadows,  misty  hills, 
And  dazzling  silver  summer  weather. 
And  cottage  walls  and  buttercups 

And  poppies  shimmering  all  together. 

The  gentle  evening’s  mellow  light, 

A  soft  haze  star  -  gleams  tremble 
through, 

A  gold  lamp  in  the  cottage  white, 

A  rustle  in  the  poppies  slight. 

The  blackbirds’  sleepy,  glad  good-night. 
Above  the  wood  doves’  tender  coo. 

Doris  Canham. 

Ms. 

At  evening  when  the  lamps  are  lit, 

And  dusk  falls  on  the  world  without. 
And  shadowy  breaths  of  ghostly  wind 
Are  sighing  near  and  round  about — 

A  magic  falls  on  this  quiet  room, 

The  flame  leaps  up  with  dance  and 
spurt, 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  fire 
A  healing  comes  for  every  hurt 
That  we  have  gained  this  busy  day  ; 
Such  little  things,  yet  how  they  jar  ! 

A  word  unkind,  a  fancied  slight. 

Such  tiny  little  things  they  are, 

And  here  they’re  hidden  out  of  sight. 

A  feeling  comes  in  this  quiet  room 
Between  the  evening  and  the  night, 
That  chairs  and  tables  in  the  gloom 
Become  endowed  with  breath  and  sight 
No  longer  silent,  dumb  and  blind 
When  dusk  is  falling  round  about, 

And  voices  travel  on  the  wind, 

And  ghostly  is  the  world  without, 

And  very  soft  and  very  low, 

But  very  clear  and  sweet  they  say — 

“  Home  is  the  gift  God  gave  to  you. 
How  have  you  used  that  gift  to-day  ? 

Ruth  Pain. 
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in  Religion 


Sy  laSIaT  WJ^TSOIf 


There  is  a  sound  of  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  title  I  have 
chosen. 

To  begin  with,  the  term 
“  Common-sense  ”  lends  it¬ 
self  to  criticism.  The  thing 
denoted  is  by  no  means 
common,  in  the  sense  of 
universal !  Indeed,  a  sage  philosopher  has  said, 
“  Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  as  common-sense.” 
The  term  is  not  newly  coined,  for  it  is  found  in  the 
Latin  of  Juvenal :  “  sensus  communis.”  In  French, 
“  le  sens  commun  ”  is  a  repetition  of  our  own  expression. 

But  apart  from  definitions  and  criticisms  of  the 
phrase,  we  know  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of 
“  common-sense.”  It  is  the  fine  flower  of  the  collective 
wisdom  in  practical  matters  that  we  gather  from  our 
common  human  life. 

Now,  to  mention  this  in  conjunction  with  religion 
may  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous.  Can  that  which  is 
identified  with  Love- — which  has  its  root  in  the  deepest 
foundation  of  one’s  being- — -which,  like  flame,  ascends 
and  aspires — which  is  associated  with  the  strongest 
emotions  of  the  soul- — have  anything  to  do  with  a  thing 
so  cold,  so  calculating,  as  “  common-sense  ”  ? 

The  only  religion  worthy  the  name  is  that  which 
possesses  the  .whole  being.  We  have  compared  it  to 
flame,  but  there  is  also  likeness  in  it  to  the  onrush  of  a 
torrent  hurling  itself  down  the  mountain  side,  not  to  be 
checked  by  paltry  barriers,  but  sweeping  all  before  it 
in  ifs  resistless  course. 

The  passion,  the  energy  of 
religion  are,  in  truth,  vital  to 
its  being. 

When  Mary  lavished  the 
casket  of  precious  ointment 
upon  our  Saviour’s  feet,  it  was 
Judas  the  traitor  who  chid  her 
for  unwisdom,  but  it  was  Jesus 
who  commended  her. 

And,  of  course,  we  see  at  once 
that  unmixed  “common-sense” 
cannot  be  a  sufficient  guide  in 
lofty  matters.  It  cannot  aspire 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  In 
regions  of  faith,  hope,  and  love 
it  withdraws,  sensible  that 
“  thus  far  and  no  farther  ”  does 
its  province  extend.  For  in  all 
the  higher  intuitions  of  the 
soul  another  faculty  is  needed ; 
not,  indeed,  opposed  to  com¬ 
mon-sense,  but  beyond  it  alto¬ 
gether. 

Common-sense  is  to  Do 
with  our  Actions. 

The  common -sense  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  has  to  do  with 
actions  alone,  and  actions  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  fife  as  it  is 
led  among  our  fellows.  And 


surely  it  is  necessary  here 
to  call  it  into  play,  although 
with  due  discrimination. 

We  see  again  and  again 
how,  with  loving  sympathy 
yet  with  discretion,  our  Lord 
checked  the  too  impulsive 
action  of  His  followers. 

He  rebuked  St.  Peter’s  hasty  outbursts ;  He  met 
eager  questionings  with  words  of  restraint ;  He  reproved 
those  who  would  wreak  summary  vengeance  on  a 
Samaritan  village,  and  those  who  wanted  to  prevent 
men  from  working  in  His  Name  ;  He  ignored  Peter’s 
suggestion  of  building  tabernacles  in  which  to  linger  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Throughout  His  actions, 
and  in  His  words,  if  we  may  reverently  say  so,  there 
breathes  the  spirit  of  reasonableness.  In  the  Epistles 
the  virtue  of  self-control  is  insisted  upon.  St.  Peter 
himself,  mindful,  no  doubt,  of  our  Lord’s  personal 
injunctions,  urges  that  His  followers  should  add  to  their 
knowledge  self-control,  a  very  expressive  word  in  the 
Greek,  signifying  mastery  of  self.  He  also  enjoins 
them  to  be  “  sober  minded,”  which  might  well  be 
translated  “to  be  sensible.”  One  might  multiply 
examples,  but  it  is  surely  significant  that  the  great 
Apostle,  so  prominent  among  his  fellows  for  eager 
impulsive  speech  and  action,  should  be  the  one  to  urge 
this  temperate  and  reasoned  manner  of  behaviour  upon 
his  converts,  who  yet  were  exhorted  with  passionate 
insistence  to  love,  devotion,  and  growth  in  grace. 

We  now  begin  to  see  what  it 
is  we  have  to  strive  for  in  our 
own  religious  life  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  love  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  to  our  fervour  in  the 
service  of  our  Master,  comes 
this  accompanying  need  for 
self-control ;  reasonableness,  if 
we  may  employ  the  term — 
“common-sense.”  The  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  are  “  wisdom,  counsel, 
understanding  ”  (Isa.  xi.  2). 

Care  is  Often  Needed  when 
New  Light  Dawns. 

First  of  all,  I  think  care  may 
be  often  needed  by  women, 
possibly  young,  who  have  come 
to  see  religious  observances  in 
a  new  light. 

They  have,  perhaps,  gone 
dully  on  in  the  way  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  caring 
little  for  religion  till,  suddenly, 
things  have  dawned  upon  them 
with  fresh  power. 

It  may  be  that  some  one  re¬ 
ligious  truth  has  revealed  itself 
with  new  brilliance,  shining  out 
beyond  the  rest.  Or  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  time  -  honoured 
mode  of  Sunday  observance. 


Dra7vn  by  C.  J .  Vine . 


Is  It  Worth  While? 

Is  it  worth  while— that  I  should  yield  my  all 
In  selfless  love  and  service,  at  the  call 
Of  suffering  humanity  ? 

Can  any  act  of  mine,  aught  that  I  say. 

Weigh  in  the  universal  scale,  or  sway 
The  trend  of  Fate  and  Destiny  ? 

Has  self  no  claim  ? — after  long  years  of  pain, 
Fond  hopes  deferred,  fierce  strivings  to  attain 
The  strength  that  holds  another  chance. 
Fortune  may  smile  again,  and  bid  me  stay 
To  join  Life’s  pageant  down  the  great  highway 
Of  Time  and  changing  circumstance. 

Is  it  worth  while?  .  .  .  O  soul,  does  God  require 
That  I  should  lay  aside  my  heart’s  desire. 

And  face  again  an  unknown  foe  ? 

To  light  the  torch  of  Hope  where  dull  despair 
Reigns  desolate  in  aching  hearts — to  bear 
The  burden  of  another’s  woe. 

The  gift  of  human  love  and  sympathy 
To  lonely  ones,  and  suffering,  may  be. 

The  open  door  of  Faith,  until 
All  self  is  lost  in  spiritual  sight. 

Beholding  through  the  shadows  of  the  night 
The  greater  vision  of  God’s  Will. 

Christ’s  little  ones  are  stumbling  day  by  day ; 

Is  mine  the  hand  to  guide  and  point  the  way. 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  His  smile  ? 

“  For  inasmuch  ...  ye  did  it  unto  Me.” 

O  soul  of  mine,  the  choice  is  made  for  thee ; 

It  is  worth  while— it  is  worth  while. 

Eric  St.  John. 
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Conunon-nsis®  Isa,  Religion 

another  way  of  approaching  God  and  worshipping  in 
“  the  beauty  of  holiness  ”  has  seemed  to  bring  what' the 
eager  heart  was  seeking.  I  am  not,  of  course,  referring 
to  anything  that  denies  truths  at  the  foundation  of  our 
faith.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  forms  of  religion  are 
much  the  same — far  from  it.  But  as  yet  we  are  not  all 
united  outwardly,  and  the  union  is  not  a  matter  of  force. 

The  transformation  I  have  described  takes  place. 
Perhaps  the  eager  neophyte  is  away  from  home,  and 
she  writes  off  at  once.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  she  expects 
instant  sympathy  and  understanding.  “  They  cannot 
surely  be  so  bigoted  as  to  object.” 

But  they  do  object  ! 

The  parents,  who  all  their  life  long  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  view  things  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  and 
have  found  help  and  comfort  from  their  faith  and 
practice  in  trials  that  the  younger  generation  cannot 
realise,  are  distressed  and  bewildered  at  new  ideas, 
and  cannot  understand  them  at  all.  It  comes  with  a 
shock  to  them  that  their  child  should  be,  as  they  would 
express  it,  “  straying  from  the  old  paths.” 

It  is,  of  course,  very  wise  if  they  can  take  a  broad 
view  and  be  tolerant,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
by  reason  of  age,  environment,  and  conviction,  this  is 
not  possible. 

Beware  of  Posing 
as  a  Martyr  ! 

Then  sets  in  an  era  of  martydom  for  the  neophyte, 
accompanied  by  unhappiness  for  everybody  concerned. 

She  bewails  her  fate,  yet  glories  in  it,  and  seeks  help 
and  sympathy  from  all  whom  she  can  enlist  upon  her 
side,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  narrowness  that  would 
enclose  her  within  stifling  limits. 

Let  such  an  one  remember  “  common-sense  ”  in  the 
process  of  disclosing  her  altered  views  and  practices. 
Let  her  try  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  her  family  and 
realise  their  feeling ;  let  her  respect  their  honest  convic¬ 
tions,  and,  without  yielding  her  own,  let  her  remember 
that  the  best — indeed,  the  only — way  of  commending  her 
belief  is  through  a  beautiful  life- — to  show  that  the 
change  is  operative  for  the  highest  good. 

That  will  affect  others  more  than  any  amount  of 
heated  argument  and  assertions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good 
rule  in  such  cases  to  talk  and  protest  as  little  as  possible, 
to  keep  quiet,  but  to  behave  as  a  follower  of  Christ 
should  behave. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  law  of  Love  is 
the  great,  the  distinctive  law  of  the  Christian  religion. 
While  this  does  not  mean  insincerity,  the  forfeiting  of 
belief,  or  acting  inconsistently,  it  does  mean  that 
sometimes  the  law  of  Love  may  come  into  conflict  with 
what  seems  to  the  ardent  soul  to  be  the  law  of  Christian 
observance. 

And  the  work  of  “  common-sense  ”  here  is  just  to 
point  out  that  one  law  must  not  be  ignored  through 
eagerness  to  fulfil  another  law,  in  religion,  any  more 
than  in  citizenship.  Much  is  owed  to  parent  or  to 
husband,  and  difficulties  may  arise  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  prayer  and  by  love. 

Then,  "  common-sense,”  surely,  has  a  large  part  to 
play  in  the  discernment  of  proportion  in  the  religious 
life  so  far  as  work  for  others  is  concerned. 

Let  us  Never  try  to  do 
without  Enthusiasm  ! 

The  word,  translated  "  moderation  ”  in  the  Authorised 
Version  (Phil.  iv.  5)  should  read  “  forbearance.”  We 
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are  not  to  be  “  moderate  ”  in  love  and  zeal,  in  fervour 
and  diligence.  But  these  very  qualities  may  lead  to 
unwisdom.  For  example,  God  never  meant  us  system¬ 
atically  to  break  His  laws  of  health.  By  immoderate 
exertion,  piling  up  engagements,  reckless  overstrain  of 
body  and  mind,  the  “  Christian  worker  ”  may  ruin  her 
powers  of  service  for  the  future.  “  Common-sense  ” 
which  intrudes  its  advice  with  such  unwelcome  emphasis, 
and  appears  almost  as  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  may  really 
be  an  angel  in  disguise  !  It  is  well  to  listen  to  its  dictates, 
as  they  will  aid  and  prolong  future  activity. 

Instances  will  probably  occur  to  every  reader  of  those 
who  have  “  broken  down  ”  in  the  service  of  the  Master, 
when  a  little  of  His  own  reasonableness  would  have 
prevented  the  collapse. 

When  one  is  keenly  interested  it  is  most  tempting 
to  attend  every  religious  meeting  that  presents  itself. 
But  home  has  claims.  And  perhaps  when  this  is  realised 
the  devoted  convener  of  such  gatherings,  noting  a  thin 
attendance,  gets  discouraged.  “  People  are  so  slack.” 
Not  necessarily  !  Common-sense  again  ! 

Sometimes,  for  such  an  one,  a  call  may  come  to  a  new 
field  of  religious  effort,  say  in  the  Mission  field,  and 
all  sorts  of  prudential  reasons  may  be  urged  against  it 
by  the  cautious. 

Should  we  have  had  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
workers,  such  as  Mary  Slessor,  if  this  sort  of  consideration 
had  been  allowed  to  interfere  ? 

No  !  and  it  is  just  here,  in  the  higher  things  of  life, 
as  I  have  said,  that  common-sense  may  sometimes  be 
bidden  to  hold  its  peace. 

There  is  an  exceptional  feeling  connected  with  a 
“  Call  of  God,”  otherwise  a  “  vocation,”  that  can 
hardly  be  mistaken. 

And  when,  after  time,  thought,  and  earnest  prayer, 
the  call  is  still  present  to  the  soul,  surely  there  is  a  sub¬ 
limated  “common-sense”  which  points  out  the  need 
to  obey  a  Divine  mandate. 

Common-sense  is  Needed  in  all 
the  Relationships  of  Life. 

In  all  the  relationships  of  life,  viewed  in  their  religious 
bearing,  this  common-sense  is  important. 

Dare  I  say  a  word  upon  a  debatable  subject  ?  I  am 
always  sorry  when  I  hear  of  a  love  affair  ruined  on  this 
account.  I  have  two  such  in  my  mind. 

A  woman,  believing  intensely,  is  sought  in  marriage 
by  someone,  also  a  Christian  believer,  but  of  a  different 
type.  Her  heart  is  engaged,  but  no  !  she  feels  constrained 
to  martyrise,  not  only  herself,  but  the  man  who  gives 
her  his  devotion,  because  they  do  not  think  exactly 
alike. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  where  one  simply  dare  not  give 
particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  the 
outlying  limits  of  the  subject.  But  readers  may  be 
able  to  fill  in  the  outline  for  themselves.  They  may 
know  of  an  instance  where  the  suffering  has  been  intense 
and  perhaps  needless. 

It  is  so  natural,  in  cases  of  deep  conviction,  especially 
when  one  is  young,  to  feel  that  every  right-minded 
person  must  agree  in  one’s  own  conception  of  truth, 
and  that  those  who  do  not  must  be  to  blame. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  that  to  be  “  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers,”  as  St.  Paul  describes  it,  is  to 
be  desired. 

Not  such,  by  any  means,  are  the  instances  I  have 
in  mind.  [ Concluded  o?i  page  426. 


Ctap t®ar  111. 

Betty  was  in  the 
train,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  a  while  she 
had  really  time  to 
think.  For  the  last 
few  days  had  been 
nothing  but  a  whirl¬ 
ing  rush.  She  had 
had  much  to  do  and 
arrange,  little  time  to 
do  it  in,  and  all  of 
it  to  do  herself.  Not 
that  her  departure 
from  the  little  house 
that  had  been  her 
home  for  so  long  had 
been  hastened  by  any 
other  than  herself. 

But  Betty  had  de¬ 
cided,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  events  of  her 
birthday  were  past, 
that  what  must  be 
done  —  and  that  it 
“  must  be  done,”  she 
had  made  up  her 
mind — “  had  best  be 
done  quickly.” 

There  were  reasons 
for  this..  The  attitude 
of  Aunt  Elspeth  was 
the  first  reason.  All 
through  Betty’s  life 
her  aunt  had  somehow  seemed  to  her  like 
a  great  immovable  granite  rock,  casting 
its  shadow,  either  benign  or  forbidding 
as  occasion  decided,  on  her  work  and 
play.  In  childhood  her  aunt’s  shadow 
had  seemed  a  shelter,  too,  something 
akin  to  the  Great  Rock  in  a  Weary  Land 
from  which  text  Betty’s  imaginative 
mind  may  have  evolved  the  idea.  But 
as  the  girl  had  grown  older  and  the 
independence  of  her  spirit  had  begun  to 
assert  itself,  the  persistence  of  her  aunt’s 
strong  personality  had  seemed  as  though 
it  must  altogether  overshadow  her  own. 
And  since  her  birthday — the  birthday 
which  had  brought  such  a  possibility  of 
change  into  the  girl’s  life — Betty  had 
realised  just  how  much  she  wanted  to 
live  her  life  in  her  own  unfettered  way. 

Not  that  her  aunt  had  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  her.  After  the  handing  over  of 
the  hundred  pounds — in  ten  ten-pound 
notes  issued  by  a  “  safe  Scotch  bank  ” — 
Miss  Frazer  had  said  nothing  on  the 
matter  at  all.  On  every  other  subject 
she  would  speak  as  usual,  sapiently  and 
succinctly  as  was  her  way,  but  on  the 
subject  which  must  surely  be  nearest  to 
her  heart,  that  of  Betty’s  departure,  she 
refused  to  open  her  lips. 

“  I’ll  have  to  go  soon,  or  I  somehow 
won’t  be  able  to  go  at,  all,”  thought  the 


girl  to  herself,  as  she  busied  herself 
feverishly  round. 

For  this  attitude  of  her  aunt’s  was 
more  calculated  to  break  down  the 
resistance  of  one  so  temperamentally 
highly-strung  as  Betty  than  any  argu¬ 
ments.  The  girl  could  have  held  her  own 
in  argument ;  she  had  reasons  in  plenty 
to  give  for  her  action,  and  she  could  have 
enjoyed  threshing  the  matter  out  with 
her  aunt.  She  told  herself  so  in  the  bed¬ 
room  at  nights  as  she  carefully  balanced 
the  pros  with  the  cons,  and  found  a 
satisfying  majority  of  the  former  and  a 
pleasing  lack  of  the  latter. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  give-and-take 
on  equal  terms  with  Miss  Frazer.  Aunt 
Elspeth  gave  her  no  chance  to  prove 
herself  in  the  right.  She  took  it  for 
granted  that  Betty  was  going,  because 
Betty  had  said  that  she  would.  She 
herself  evidently  did  not  mean  to  ques¬ 
tion  Betty’s  right.  But  over  the  small 
arrangements  of  her  preparations  “  which 
might  have  been  so  delightful,”  as  Betty 
thought  angrily,  there  hung  a  shadow  of 
disapproval  and  gloom  which  nothing 
seemed  to  lift  or  remove.  Her  aunt’s 
atmosphere  permeated  the  little  house. 

So  Betty  had  perforce  to  make  her 
own  plans  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
here  was  the  chance  at  last  for  longed- 


for  independence,  she 
was  not  as  happy  as 
she  might  have  been. 
Inquiries  she  must 
make  of  somebody, 
and  a  visit  to  the 
doctor’s  wife  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  with  some 
thought. 

Mrs.  Grey  had  lived 
in  London  before  her 
marriage.  She  list¬ 
ened  to  Betty’s  tale 
with  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  and  was  more 
than  willing  to  do 
what  she  could  to 
help. 

“  Of  course  your 
aunt  agrees  ?  ”  was 
the  first  question. 

“  Aunt  Elspeth  will 
not  stand  in  my 
way,”  Betty  had  said 
loyally.  For  there 
was  a  vein  of  North 
Country  grit  running 
through  Betty’s  being 
as  well  as  the  Sas¬ 
senach  strain  which 
was  calling  her  South. 
At  home  she  and  Miss 
Frazer  might  be  at 
loggerheads  occasion¬ 
ally — in  much  the  same  way  as  the 

Mountain  and  the  Squirrel  had  a 

quarrel — but  outsiders  should  guess  at 
no  misunderstanding  between  the  pair. 
"  It  was  my  mother's  wish  that  I  should 
choose,”  finished  up  Betty. 

Mrs.  Grey  supplied  the  address  of  a 
reliable  hostel.  She  had  stayed  there 
herself  some  years  before,  and  she  was 
sure  that  Betty  would  find  it  quiet  and 
moderate  too. 

And  you  mean  to  undertake  some 
kind  of  work  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Oh,  yes,”  Betty  had  answered. 
"  That  is  why  I  am  going.” 

She  would  have  liked  to  talk  the 
matter  over ;  she  had  intended  to  take 
the  doctor’s  wife  partly  at  least  into  her 
confidence,  but  when  the  moment  came, 
something  in  her  nature — something  akin 
to  the  granite  strain  in  her  aunt — had 
somehow  caused  her  to  be  unable  to 
proceed.  She  had  come  away,  the 
address  on  its  little  slip  of  paper  clasped 
in  her  hands,  but  with  no  other  help,  as 
a  result  of  the  interview  from  which  she 
had  hoped  so  much.  Her  pride  had 
been  aroused,  too,  as  a  result  of  the 
interview. 

"  Leaving  the  village  !  ”  the  doctor’s 
wife  had  ejaculated.  T  But  I  quite 
thought  it  was  other  news  you  had  come 
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to  bring  me.  You  and  young  Mr. 
Burn - ” 

At  the  sight  of  the  immovability  of 
Betty’s  features  Mrs.  Grey  had  apolo¬ 
gised,  and  had  quickly  turned  towards 
the  matter  of  the  asked-for  address. 
But  Betty’s  blood  was  boiling  for  all 
that.  She  meant,  more  than  ever,  to 
get  away  from  Strathlochry  as  soon  as 
she  could. 

“  I’m  glad  I’m  going.  And  now  that 
I’ve  got  this  address  there’s  nothing  to 
wait  for,”  she  had  told  herself,  as  she 
took  her  way  home  and  let  herself  in 
through  the  little  garden  gate. 

She  would  not  own  to  herself  that 
that  part  of  the  disturbance  of  her 
feelings  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Donald 
Burns  had  left  her  severely  alone  since 
their  last  rather  stormy  interview. 

I  never  want  to  see  him  again,  of 
course  ;  though  he  might  at  least  have 
been  less  unfriendly  than  to  keep  away. 

I  feel  as  though  I’m  being  blamed  by 
everyone  for  doing  what  I’ve  got  every 
right  to  do.  And  I  will  go.  And  I  won’t 
have  my  name  coupled  like  that  with 
Donald’s  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  friends. 
I’ll  go  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
there.” 

I’ve  made  arrangements.  Aunt 
Elspeth,”  said  Betty  over  the  tea- 
table  that  night. 

Och,  aye.”  Her  aunt  received  the 
news  without  a  desisting  word.  She 
left  the  teapot  with  an  air  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  though  her  hand  shook  slightly  as 
she  did  so. 

“Yes.  I  think  I  will  go  almost  at 
once,”  continued  Betty,  pink  of  cheek 
with  unhappiness,  and  goaded  by  the 
apparent  don’t-carishness  with  which 
her  first  remark  had  been  received . 

Happen  you’ll  be  leaving  your 
address  ?  ”  suggested  her  aunt,  as 
though  speaking  to  a  stranger. 

Betty  bit  her  lip.  It  was  too  hard. 
Why  should  she  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  happiness  happily  ? 

“  Aunt  Elspeth - ”  she  suddenly 

queried,  with  a  suspicion  of  entreaty  in 
her  tones. 

If  at  that  moment  her  aunt  had 
shown  her  gentler  side  perhaps  Betty 
might  have  stayed. 

“  Was’t  at  me  that  ye’re  speiring  ? 
Sure,  it’s  all  attention  that  I  am  !  ” 
Her  aunt  reached  forward,  and  chose 
a  scone  deliberately  from  the  plate, 
sliced  it,  and  buttered  it  with  precision. 

“  Yes.  Oh,  it’s  nothing.  Yes,  oh,  of 
course  I  shall  leave  my  address.  And 
of  course  I  shall  write.  Mrs.  Grey  has 
told  me  of  a  place.  I  went  and  asked 
her.  And  I  could  go  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  There’s  nothing  to  wait 
for,  since  I’ve  got  the  money.” 

"  Uh-ha.”  Pier  aunt’s  tone  was 
imperturbable,  though  she  seemed  to 
be  eating  little.  “  You’ve  the  hundred 
pound  safe  ?  Ah  !  thet  bein’  so,  as  you 


say,’  sure  there’s  no  need  fer  you  to 
stay.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean - ”  began  Betty. 

But  she  could  not  go  on,  for  they  were 
at  war  with  each  other,  these  two. 
The  Scotch  pride  in  each  was  battling. 

The  last  night  in  the  little  house  was 
the  most  unhappy,  so  far,  that  Betty  had 
spent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nine  of 
the  ten  ten-pound  notes  were  tucked 
away  in  a  wallet  by  her  bedside,  that 
her  ticket  was  already  bought ;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  dearest  dream 
in  the  world  was  so  shortly  to  come 
true,  and  that  London  with  its  lure 
would  be  her  own  to-morrow ;  that 
Strathlochry,  the  small  and  insignificant, 
would  soon  be  left  behind.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  this,  Betty,  laying  her  head  that 
night  on  the  pillow  which  had  been  hers 
since  childhood,  wept  her  heart  out 
before  she  fell  asleep. 

She  would  not  ask  herself  why  it  was 
that  she  was  crying  ;  perhaps  she 
hardly  knew.  And  across  the  passage; 
way  there  were  other  tears,  too — harder 
tears — the  slow  tears  of  age.  Miss 
Frazer’s  pillow  could  have  told  its  tale. 

They  parted  next  morning  quietly 
enough.  The  cab  from  the  station  came 
lumbering  up  with  its  smell  of  paint  and 
stables.  And  Betty  stepped  in,  feeling 
as  though  the  unknown  world  was 
opening  to  her  already. 

“  Good-bye,  Aunt  Elspeth.  You’ll 
kiss  me  ?  ” 

“  Why  for  no’,  lass  ?  ”  The  tone  was 
of  a  would-be  genial  kindness.  “  You’ll 
find  London  more  than  a  wee  bit  strange 
after  Strathlochry,  may  be.  But,  ef  ye’re 
needing  aught  it’s  here  ye’re  safe  to 
return.” 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  the  other  way.  I 
mean,  I  hope,  if  I  get  on - ” 

What  Betty  was  trying  to  say  was 
that  she  meant  to  make  a  success  of  this 
undertaking,  inauspicious  as  her  send- 
off  was.  There  was  too  much  hint  in 
her  aunt’s  tone  that  the  girl  was  off  on 
some  prodigal  son  quest,  and  Betty’s 
pride  stirred  again.  She  stepped  in  and 
waved  her  hand  down  the  road  from  the 
window.  Then  she  was  carried  away 
looking  a  much  more  pathetic  little 
figure  than  she  guessed. 

It  was  the  pathetic  look  on  her  face 
that  made  her  aunt  step  forward 
suddenly  and  hurriedly,  in  obedience  to 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  to  seize  her 
disappearing  niece  and  cradle  her  in  her 
arms  as,  in  the  long-ago  days  before 
Betty  had  developed  a  definite  individu¬ 
ality  of  her  own,  she  had  loved  to  do. 

But  the  moment  passed.  The  cab 
bearing  Betty,  half-proud  and  half- 
pathetic,  was  gone.  The  rumble  of  its 
wheels  died  away,  and  Miss  Frazer 
returned  into  the  little  house  once  more. 
Then  it  was  in  the  tense  loneliness  of 
solitude  that  her  Scotch  pride  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  had  longed  to  do  for 
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days  past.  She  lifted  Betty’s  picture 
from  the  mantelshelf  and  addressed  it 
as  though  it  had  been  the  girl  herself, 
shedding  tears  freely  the  while. 

“  Fine  I  wonder  if  I  should  ha’  told 
you  a’,  lass,”  wept  Miss  Frazer.  “  Fine 
I’m  wondering.  Sure,  ’twas  on’  the 
half  that  I'm  after  having  told  ye.  But 
’tis  too  late,  I’m  thinking,  the  noo  !  ” 

Oaapi mis  TW* 

Meanwhile,  Betty,  arriving  at  the 
station,  was  enjoying  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  seeing  her  box  labelled 
through  to  King’s  Cross,  London. 
Everybody  knew  her ;  the  station- 
master  himself  superintended  the 
matter,  and  was  ready  with  a  cheery 
send-off. 

“  It’s  a  long  cold  journey  before  ye. 
Miss  Betty.  Ye’ll  no’  forget  the  change 
at  Perth  ?  I'll  be  speaking  to  McCrum 
- — he’s  guard  on  this  train  as  far  south 
as  York — and  he’ll  see  to  ye.” 

“  I  shall  be  all  right,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Mackenzie.” 

But  all  the  same,  it  was  with  a 
strangling  choke  of  relief  that,  having 
crossed  the  bridge,  Betty  suddenly  saw 
before  her  on  the  platform  a  tall  waiting 
figure  in  Harris  tweeds.  No  other  than 
Donald  himself. 

“  Well  ?  ”  It  was  Betty’s  voice,  and 
it  did  its  best  not  to  shake.  Almost,  in 
the  loneliness  of  her  victory,  she  wished 
that  she  had  not  won.  She  was  “  booked 
through  ”  to  London,  but  more  than  a 
half  of  her  nature  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  turned  back  to  take  up 
life  again  under  the  wing  of  Aunt 
Elspeth  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Betty. 

Donald  stepped  forward  hurriedly  at 
the  sound  of  her  greeting,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  look  on  his  face  the  girl’s 
expression  changed. 

“  Betty,  I  couldna  credit  it.  Is  it 
true  that  you’re  away  the  morn  ?  The 
day  ?  Why,  I  canna  credit  it.  Lass, 
it’s  no’  too  late  to  change.” 

He  spoke  as  to  a  child,  so  it  seemed  to 
Betty  ;  to  a  spoiled  child,  perhaps,  with 
no  understanding  or  sense. 

“  There’s  no  reason  to  change,”  said 
Betty  coldly.  All  her  resolution  came 
back  at  the  proprietary  note  in  Donald’s 
voice.  “  I’ve  got  everything  arranged 
for,  thank  you.” 

Then  the  train  came  in,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  stepped  gallantly  forward . 

“  But  may  be  I’m  intruding,”  he 
remarked  suggestively. 

“Not  at  all.  Please.”  Betty  held 
out  a  friendly  hand  of  farewell  to 
him,  and  Donald,  inwardly  fuming,  felt 
himself  almost  dismissed.  Like  a 
gloomy  schoolboy  he  stepped  aside.  It 
was  not  until  the  train  had  begun  to 
move  that  Betty  deigned  to  speak  to 
him  again.  But  then — 


“  TICKETS,  PLEASE  !  ”  Drawn  by  Conrad  Leigh. 


“  Donald  !  ”  called  a  small  voice  that 
he  scarcely  recognised.  Betty’s  head 
peered  after  him.  “  Donald,  you’ll - ” 

“  Eh  ?  What  is  it  ?  ”  Donald  was 
after  the  moving  carriage  with  a  hefty 

stride.  “  Betty,  if  on’y - ”  He  had 

some  vague  idea  of  storming  the  train 
and  carrying  her  away. 

“  You’ll  look — after  Aunt  Elspeth, 
Donald  ?  You’ll - ” 

Then  the  train  was  gone.  Donald 
took  his  way  miserably  back  to  the  post- 
office,  wondering  all  the  way  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  tears  in  Betty’s  blue 
eyes. 

When  once  the  train  had  run  through 
the  tunnel  Betty  had  time  to  think.  It 
would  be  a  wearisome  journey  from 
Strathlochry  to  London,  as  she  knew ; 
and  so  far  she  was  travelling  alone.  At 
Perth  there  would  be  a  change,  and  she 
“  would  need  to  step  aboard  the  train 
wi’  the  through  carriage  at  Pairth,” 
so  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  told  her.  In  the 
time  which  passed  before  the  first  stage 
of  her  journey  was  reached  Betty  had 
time  to  think. 

She  found  time  to  weep,  too,  and 
opportunity.  She  was  all  alone,  there 
was  no  one — and  there  would  be  no  one 
to-day,  either  now  or  later — who  would 
be  interested  enough  in  her  welfare 
to  comment  on  her  appearance,  even 
though  her  complexion  should  assume 
the  hue  of  a  beetroot.  This  thought 
cheered  her  at  first,  but  finally,  in  spite 
of  the  pride  that  she  called  to  her  aid, 
it  caused  her  to  shiver  with  a  certain 
vague  apprehension.  What  possibilities 
of  loneliness,  as  well  as  novelty,  might 
not  London  hold  for  her  ? 

“  But,  anyhow,  the  people  must  be 
nice  enough,”  she  told  herself,  “  for 
Mrs.  Grey  said  so.  I  wonder  will  they 
meet  me  ?  I  might  wire  and  ask  them 
to,  not  knowing  London.  I’d  feel  more 
as  though  I  knew  them  if  I’d  had  a 
letter  from  them  ;  but  there  hasn’t  been 
time  for  that.”  She  drew  from  her 
purse  the  scrap  of  paper  which  held  the 
address  and  read  it  aloud. 

“  ‘  Miss  Fletcher,  13,  Sevenham  Road, 
Harringay,’  ”  she  repeated  for  the 
fortieth  time,  just  as  the  train  drew  in 
at  Perth  station,  and,  amid  the  noise 
and  bustle,  she  stepped  down. 

“  Half-an-hour  to  wait,”  old  Mac- 
Crum  told  her.  “  Time  for  a  fine  warm 
in  the  waiting-room  and  a  cup  of  tea 
whiles  ?  And  a  step  round,  too,  to 
warm  yer  blood.”  He  was  off. 

Things  went  easily  after  that ;  by 
the  time  that  the  south-bound  train 
came  panting  in  from  the  cold  north, 
with  its  carriages  still  white  with  frost 
overhead  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  steaming  from  the  warming- 
apparatus  below,  Betty  had  drunk  her 
tea  and  was  feeling  mistress  of  herself 
and  of  her  future  once  again. 

The  compartment  chosen  for  her  by 


the  porter  was  a  comfortable  one,  with 
a  corner  seat  left  vacant  for  herself.  She 
stepped  in,  feeling  for  the  first  time  for 
days  altogether  exhilarated  and  excited  ; 
the  lure  of  London  beckoned  ahead ; 
and  the  memories  of  Strathlochry — little 
Strathlochry — were  pushed  back  for  a 
while.  She  settled  herself  in  her  corner 
and  smiled. 

“  Would  you  care  for  a  look  at  the 
paper  ?  ”  asked  a  little  old  lady,  leaning 
forward. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  is  queer,  almost  magical, 
how  sometimes  on  a  train  journey  a 
casual  meeting  will  develop.  Betty  had 
never  taken  a  long  train-journey  before, 
and  to  her,  as  passenger  after  passenger 
had  collected  luggage  and  left  the  com¬ 
partment  as  the  day  wound  on,  with 
hardly  a  backward  look,  the  journey 
had  seemed  like  a  little  picture  of 
Life. 

Where  was  each  one  going  ?  Never 
again  would  she  and  her  fellow- 
travellers  behold  each  other  more  than 
probably,  and  yet — like  ships  in  the 
night — they  parted  without  so  much  as  a 
single  smile  or  backward  glance.  Strath¬ 
lochry  seemed  very  far  away. 

Betty’s  eyes  as  she  thought  these 
thoughts  met  those  of  the  little  old  lady 
opposite — the  only  other  passenger  now 
left  behind. 

“  Almost  frightening,”  said  Betty 
aloud.  Then,  since  it  would  seem  obvious 
to  anyone,  so  she  told  herself,  that  she 
must  be  “  deeved,”  as  Aunt  Elspeth 
would  have  expressed  it,  to  talk  about 
her  fancies  aloud,  Betty  smiled  apolo¬ 
getically  and  proceeded  to  explain. 

“  It  makes  London  seem,  somehow,  so 
big,”  said  Betty. 


“  You’ve  not  been  there  before,  then, 
my  dear  ?  ”  said  the  little  old  lady. 

Betty  had  not.  She  proceeded  to 
explain  the  reason  of  her  going.  It 
seemed,  somehow,  a  relief  to  tell  this 
little  old  lady  her  tale. 

“  A  legacy,  my  dear  ?  Well,  I  wish 
you  joy.  And  the  dreams  you  have 
dreamed  may  they  come  true  happily 
for  you.  But  it  seems,  to  an  old  woman, 
but  a  lonely  quest  that  you  are  on — - 
the  searching  for  gold  in  London’s 
streets,  though  you  are  not  the  first  to 
go.”  Betty’s  fellow-passenger  sighed, 
and  was  silent  until  the  outskirts  of  great 
York  City  came  into  view. 

“  My  dear,  I  leave  you  here.  And  I 
should  like  to  hear  how  you  get  on,  and 
think  of  you  sometimes.  Some  of  us 
old  folks  are  dreamers  too,  though  we 
mostly  dream  of  the  Past,  I  think,  and 
of  what  we  might  have  done  better  then. 
Have  you  a  London  address,  my  dear  ?  ” 

Betty  had.  In  the  flurry-scurry  of 
the  arrival  at  York  Station,  and  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  going  of  the  little  old  lady, 
Betty  seized  an  envelope  from  her  purse 
and  wrote  carefully  on  its  back  her  own 
name  and  the  address  at  Harringay 
which  would  find  her  for  a  while. 

“  I’m  not  quite  sure,  you  know,  how 
long,”  said  Betty. 

Then  she  waved  farewell  to  her 
departing  friend  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window  until  with  the  slow  gliding  out 
from  the  station  of  the  great  train  she 
felt  herself  once  more  alone. 

Lonely,  too,  once  more.  The  evening 
was  drawing  in,  and  London,  when  at 
last  its  wonders  should  be  reached, 
would  be  seen  at  night-time.  The 
south  seemed  suddenly  colder  and  more 
desolate  than  the  north  that  she  had 
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left  with  such  high  hopes.  Betty, 
seeking  strength  to  tight  her  growing 
depression,  turned  to  her  purse-bag  and 
looked  inside. 

There  was  the  address  of  the  house  to 
which  she  was  making  her  way.  There, 
too - 

Suddenly  she  stopped  ! 

Suddenly  she  gasped  ! 

For  suddenly  she  remembered  ! 

This  morning  she  had  taken  from  the 
wallet  carefully  tied  round  her  neck  the 
little  envelope  containing  the  notes 
which  Aunt  Elspeth  had  handed  over. 
She  had  placed  them,  in  their  envelope, 
in  her  purse. 


And'  now. 

They  were^  gone.  The  envelope  itself 
was  gone.  The  purse  held  the  change 
from  that  first  ten-pound  note,  and 
nothing  else. 

In  an  instant  Betty  knew  what  she 
had  done. 

“  I  wrote  my  address  on  it.  I  thought 
it  was  just  an  empty  envelope.  It  was 
all  folded  up.  In  the  hurry  scurry  at 
York,  with  helping  her  with  her  luggage. 
Oh,  what  have  I  done  !  ” 

“  Tickets,  please  1  ”  The  collector 
was  at  her  elbow. 

He  listened  carefully  to  her  tale,  and 
shook  his  head.  He  even  helped  her 


to  search  the  carriage,  but  with  no 
result. 

“  You’ll  maybe  get  the  money  back, 
and  maybe  you  will  not,”  was  his 
deliberate  reply.  “  Your  address  on  the 
envelope,  eh  ?  Well,  miss,  that  looks 
hopeful,  but  there’s  station-thieves  about 
these  trains  in  plenty.” 

“  Oh,  no!”  Betty  shook  her  head. 
“  She’ll  send  it  back.  Oh,  of 
course  !  ” 

But  the  collector  merely  shook  be 
his  head  and  was  off  again,  with 
a  look  in  his  eyes  which  made  ue[j 
Betty* feel  the  country-cousin 
that  she  was. 
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This  little  group  of  six  songs  is  pleasing 
in  its  simplicity  and  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  words.  Without  aiming  at  originality, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  is  a  singer  of  consider¬ 
able  experience,  here  shows  his  familiarity 
with  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  the 
voice — a  familiarity  desirable  as  it  is 
rare  among  song  writers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  melodies  are  tuneful  and  catchy, 
and  are  likely  to  be  popular  among 
a  large  circle  of  musical  people  who 
have  no  desire  to  be  considered  “  high¬ 
brow.” 

All  the  songs  are  simple  enough  to  be 
read  at  sight — which  is  true  of  very 
few  songs  published  recently — and  they 
may  well  be  accompanied  by  the  singer. 
This,  of  course,  is  seldom  possible  with 
songs  of  a  more  ambitious  type.  On 
those  many  occasions  when  a  song 
would  be  welcome,  but  has  to  be  fore¬ 
gone  because  nobody  will  volunteer  to 
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play  the  accompaniment,  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
little  book  would  be  particularly  useful. 

The  compass  of  each  song  is  only  just 
over  an  octave,  about  the  middle  of 
the  voice  ;  hence  they  are  equally 
useful  for  sopranos  and  contraltos. 
The  key  signature  in  no  song  has  more 
than  two  sharps  or  two  flats,  and  there 
are  no  difficult  modulations.  Moreover, 
all  the  songs  are  in  simple  time,  and 
there  are  no  interpolations  of  fashion¬ 
able  but  disturbing  bars  in  five-four  or 
seven-four  time. 

But  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because 
of,  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed, 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  singer 
to  achieve  good  interpretative  effects. 
“  Aspirations,”  for  instance,  though  the 
shortest  of  the  six,  has  more  possibilities 
in  treatment  than  a  cursory  glance  might 
suggest. 

Published  at  the  offices  ol  this 
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Common-sense,  again,  should  prevent  our  intruding 
Our  own  religious  practices  unduly  on  the  attention  of 
others. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  relate  an  instance  from  my  own 
experience,  just  as  an  illustration  ? 

My  little  child,  who  had  not  very  long  been  able  to 
walk  and  talk,  came  down  from  the  nursery  one  afternoon 
to  see  her  parents  and  friends.  On  entering  the  room, 
where  several  were  ready  to  caress  and  greet  her,  she 
cast  a  stern  glance  around,  dropped  on  her  chubby 
knees  against  the  sofa,  and,  with  hands  over  her  eyes, 
shouted  in  a  threatening  voice  to  the  astounded  grown-up 
audience  :  "  Don’t  talk  to  me  !  I’m  going  to  kneel 

down.” 

I  did  not  understand  then,  and  ha^e  never  understood, 


what  prompted  this  entirely  sincere  rushing  into  prayer. 
But,  without  irreverence,  one  may  compare  it  in  spirit 
to  the  ill-timed  actions  of  some  older  people.  Prayer 
in  common,  at  due  seasons,  is,  of  course,  necessary.  Buf 
it  is  well  to  avoid  eccentricity,  and  to  refrain  from 
startling  others  in  many  ways  that  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

Never,  of  course,  be  unfaithful ;  but  be  wise  ! 

A  word  of  sympathy  may  be  added  at  the  close.  It  is 
often  extremely  hard,  and  hard  above  all  when  one 
stands  alone,  to  display  this  “  common-sense  ”  in  the 
greatest  things  of  life.  And  yet  it  will  bring  its  own 
reward ;  for,  insignificant  as  the  occasions  for  its 
exercise  may  be,  they  tend  towards  the  character  shown 
and  enjoined  by  our  Master  Himself. 


>e  Bachelor  Househc 
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For  years  I  have  had  that 


ikx®  tlt@y  really  as  J^slmils'&My  Maaaa®s#<S 


the  plumber’s  mate.  She  is 


uncomfortable  feeling  that 
comes  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  not  being  at  their 
best.  I  have  not  had  it  all  the  time, 
but  often  enough  to  be  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  especially  acutely  when 
a  servant  has  given  notice,  or  a 
chimney  has  smoked,  or  dinner  been 
spoiled,  and  it  comes  of  comparing 
my  own  housekeeping  with  that  of 
bachelor  friends  and  relations. 

Haven’t  you  ever  been  depressed 
by  the  contemplation  of  bachelor 
households  where  nothing  ever  seems 
to  go  wrong,  no  servant  ever  gives 
notice,  a  perfect  meal  is  certain  for 
any  who  are  fortunate  .enough  to  be 
invited  to  it,  and'wh’ere  the  fatly 
smiling  housekeeper  is  a  constant 
reproach  to  us,  who  know  only  too 
sadly  the  gloomy  Monday  morning 
face  of  our  uncertain  maid — a  face 
one  can  never  quite  disconnect  from 
the  dreaded  :  "If  you  please,  ’m, 
I  want  to  give  notice.” 

Lately  the  feeling  has  become 
intolerable,  and,  remembering  that 
to  grasp  the  nettle  firmly  is  to  rob 
it  of  its  sting,  I  asked  my  bachelor 
friends  to  let  me  probe  into  the 
secrets  of  their  harmonious  house¬ 
holds.  The  result  of  my  investiga¬ 
tions  was  most  gratifying  to  one 
who  is  limited,  not  only  by  time 
and  space,  but  by  sums. 

Pleasant  surprise  No.  i  was  that 
so  far  from  conducting  the  house¬ 
hold  without  any  effort  a  bachelor 
will  go  to  no  end  of  inconvenience 
to  keep  his  staff  in  comfort  and 
even  repletion ;  only  he  won’t 
admit  the  inconvenience  of  one 
moment  which  leads  to  greater 
comfort  the  next.  To  keep  his 
pampered  menials  in  good  temper 
he  tells  them  that  of  course  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  cook  his 
lunch  as  well  as  his  dinner,  so  he 
lunches  in  town,  even  if  he  would 
rather  stay  at  home ;  but  he 
expects — and  gets — a  perfect  meal 
at  night.  It  is  that  meal  the  en¬ 
vious  visitor  sees,  not  the  host’s 
little  sacrifices  and  concessions, 
and  so  she  goes  home  and  says 
depressedly,  “  How  much  better 
men  manage  everything.” 

Surprise  No.  2  cheered  me  im- 
mensely.  To  the  casual  observer 
the  staff  of  a  small  bachelor  house- 



hold  always  consists  of  one  house¬ 
keeper- — a  paragon  who  apparently 
juggles  with  cooking,  cleaning  and 
shopping,  loose  covering,  and  what 
not,  in  a  way  that  fills  a  mere  woman 
with  mortification.  She  opens  the 
door  with  a  rosy  smile,  and  passes  the 
dishes  and  pushes  a  footstool  towards 
you  with  incredible  agility,  while  I 
think  gloomily  on  all  the  odd  jobs  that 
I  have  to  do  myself  before  my  poor 
house  is  fit  to  receive  guests.  Don’t  I 
have  to  spend  the  day  of  a  dinner 
party  in  doing  all  those  exhausting 
bits  which  leave  one  limp,  but  which 
appear  to  have  left  this  noble  woman 
only  a  little  more  rosy  and  smiling  ? 
These  were  my  bitter  thoughts  before 
ever  I  had  the  courage  to  search 
deeper  into  the  workings  of  the 
bachelor  household.  The  search 
brought  to  light  not  the  single  prop, 
who,  like  Atlas,  supported  the  uni¬ 
verse,  but,  a  whole  army  of  lesser 
props  who  are  all  cogs  in  the  well¬ 
running  machine.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  every  bachelor’s  house¬ 
keeper  seems  to  have  a  daughter 
or  niece  who  is  just  as  inevitable  as 


“The  Paragon  of  a  Housekeeper  always  has 
a  Niece,  also - ” 


generally  young  enough  to 
be  content  with  small  wages, 
but  she  eats  up  to  the 
amount  of  very  large  ones..  She  is 
there  to  supplement  her  aunt  or 
mother’s  physical  nimbleness,  now 
somewhat  limited  by  age  or  embon¬ 
point — not  quite  so  limited  as  the 
poor  bachelor  thinks,  but  there ! 
Often  the  girl  is  too  slight  or  too 
anaemic  to  do  the  really  horrid  part 
of  the  housework,  so  a  char  comes 
to  oblige,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
to  wash  the  kitchen  and  do  some 
scrubbing  ;  but  she  comes  all  over  a 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  cleaning 
windows,  and  the  girl  turns  giddy 
if  she  mounts  on  a  chair,  and  the  old 
lady  can’t  be  expected  to  do  what  the 
other  two  can’t  do,  so  a  window- 
cleaner  comes  once  a  week,  and  he 
has  a  son  who  can  spare  the  time  to 
come  and  break  coals  and  fill  the 
scuttles  every  morning.  By  some 
fatality  none  of  these  has  mechanical 
gifts,  so  a  clock  winder  comes  once 
a  week  to  wind  and  regulate  the 
clocks,  and  he  knows  a  young  woman 
who  mends  linen  beautifully  and- — 
let  me  see,  where  are  we  ?  In  an 
elated  frame  of  mind  that  exag¬ 
gerates  a  little  perhaps,  still  the 
investigations  have  brought  to 
light  some  facts  that  surely 
help  to  soothe  the  ruffled  pride 
of  those  amongst  us  who  would 
enjoy  bachelor  hospitality  with¬ 
out  envy,  and  gnawing  self- 
reproaches. 

Will  you  not  join  me  in  the 
search  for  facts,  and,  the  very 
next  time  you  or  your  husband 
or  brother  are  tempted  to  make 
vague  comparisons  between  your 
dinner  party  and  that  of  Uncle 
John  or  Cousin  Robert,  just  get  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and 
make  a  list  of  all  the  items  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  expense  which  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  these  hos¬ 
pitable  relatives’  feasts.  If  the 
list  is  what  I  think  it  will  be,  you 
will  be  able  to  hold  up  your  head 
with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  the  very 
things  that  you  cling  to  most  in 
your  domestic  life  are  probably 
the  ones  a  bachelor  gives  up  most 
willingly  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
blissful  routine  that  would  not  be 
bliss  for  you. 
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Upstag9®  B&seiplisi®. 

Our  spring  has  its  trials  for  the  spirit.  It  is  along  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  makes  great  demands  on  patience  and  on 
hope.  There  are  set-backs  and  postponements,  and  what 
has  already  been  given  is  often  withdrawn  again.  There 
are  late  frosts,  incursions  of  winter  that  lay  low  a  myriad 
life  forms.  Spring  is  not  one  unbroken  advance  and 
triumph.  Like  the  path  of  the  planets,  the  path  of 
spring  is  not  constant.  There 
is  “  retrograding  ”  on  earth 
as  in  the  heavens,  back- 
slidings  on  the  course  already 
taken.  On  some  days  hope 
lives  a  precarious  life,  buf¬ 
feted,  half-frozen,  uncertain 
of  the  future.  There  are 
days  of  which  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  are 
doubtless  a  step  farther  from 
winter,  even  if  they  are  not 
a  step  nearer  summer. 

Most  years  have  days  of 
that  kind,  some  years  all  too 
many  of  them,  so  it  seems 
to  those  who  have  to  live 
through  them.  Truly  we  are 
well  disciplined,  led  again 
and  again  to  the  borders 


of  a  land  of  promise,  only  to  be  thrust  back  again  into 
the  wilderness. 

Yet  this  character  of  our  spring  gives  it  a  quality  and 
a  ministry  all  its  own.  To  exchange  it  for  a  spring 
of  some  other  kind,  a  spring  without  set-backs  or  dis¬ 
appointments,  with  an  easy  and  unhindered  progress, 
would  be  to  lose  something  of  incomparable  worth. 

One  hard  bested  spring  is  a  reading  of  Life.  In  its 

struggle  and  temporary  de¬ 
feats  we  see  a  parallel  version 
of  life  as  we  know  it.  How 
often  in  life  and  in  history, 
when  some  great  and  good 
thing  seems  nigh  at  hand,  we 
are  disappointed.  It  proves 
farther  off  than  we  thought. 
Such  is  the  discipline. 

We  look  forward  and  are 
disappointed.  The  road 
proves  longer  than  we 
dreamed.  Yet  the  goal  is 
won  in  the  end.  Postpone¬ 
ment  and  defeat  are  not 
final.  Through  struggle  and 
conflict  is  life  crowned.  Not 
all  the  gates  and  bars  of 
winter  can  finally  hold  a  re¬ 
surgent  life  of  spring.  Sooner 


Bluebells  im  £la<e  Blrchwood 

Some  fairy  children  tall  and  straight 
Played  all  day  long,  from  dawn  till  late. 
They  drest  themselves  in  silvern  gowns. 

And  wrought  them  feathery  silvern  crowns. 

They  gambolled  here,  they  gambolled  there, 
Sent  fragrant  laughter  through  the-  air. 

They  strung  blue  beads  upon  the  grass, 
When  old  Dame  Nature  chanced  to  pass. 

She  loved  their  dainty  fairy  grace, 

The  silvern  radiance  of  the  place. 

Her  wand  she  raised,  and  now  is  found 
A  birch-wood  on  a  bluebell  ground. 

Ianthe. 
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or  later  everywhere  life  is 
proved  mightier  than  death. 
By  its  very  gradualness,  its 
so  evident  conflicts  and 
wrestlings,  its  set-backs  and 
forced  retreats  and  its  final 
triumph,  our  spring  can  speak 
comfortably  to  our  souls. 


A  humming  of  the  breezes 
and  the  river  caught  its 
strain  ; 

The  rushes  heard  the  chanson, 
and  they  whispered  it 
again  ; 

The  saucy  little  cloudlets  bent 
to  listen  and  to  say— 

“  We  like  your  mingled  music, 
O  you  lovely  April  day!  ” 


:1a, 


A  golden  morning  of  the  spring 

Came  dancing  from  the  shadowed  night, 
It  touched  and  burnished  everything 
With  tender  fingers  bright. 

i 

The  ivy  on  the  old  church-tower, 

The  budding  primrose  down  the  lane, 
The  peeping  fern-frond  felt  its  power. 

And  laughed  with  life  again. 

It  warmed  the  frozen  streamlet’s  face, 

It  charmed  the  bleak  east  wind  away, 
And  violets  said  a  scented  grace 
Because  of  Easter  Day. 

Lillian  Gard. 


twitter,  and  the  thrushes  sang  a  While  it  flows 


The  sparrows  gave  a 
song,  •  '  • 

The  daffodils  sat  bent-of-head,  the  moss  and  ferns 
among ; 

And  .with  its  wordless  splendour-speech  the  sunshine 
swept  the  sod, 

countryside  seemed  saying  grace 


3§,lhms‘=>p@a©©a 

It’s  useless  my  taking  a  book 
to  read 

When  I  go  to  the  river-brink; 
I  love  just  to  list  to  the 
river’s  song 

As  it  ripples  and  sparkles  and 
bubbles  along, 

Gliding  free  and  sure,  and 
swift,  and  strong. 

While  it  flows  from  the  hills 
to  the  sea. 

It  teems  with  new  life  as  it 
wends  its  way 

Through  that  lowly  river-bed, 
And  shimmers  and  dances  in 
tuneful  mirth 

Culled  fresh  from  the  spring 
that  gave  it  birth, 
Renewing  and  watering  the 
dry  parched  earth 
from  the  hills  to  the  sea. 


And  all  the 
to  God. 


waking 


Hilary  Brown. 


And  I  pray  that  my  life  might  more  tranquil  be, 
As  I  sit  by  the  river-bank, 

Gleaming  pure  and  clear  like  the  river’s  tide, 
Bestowing  refreshment  on  every  side, 

Growing  ever  more  full,  more  deep,  more  wide, 
While  it  flows  from  the  hills  to  the  sea. 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 
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The  Primrose  Path 


Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  that 
poet  of  colour,  had  a  beautiful 
mind.  There  was  no  colour  bar 
in  his  soul  which  kept  him  afar 
off  from  the  mansions  of  the 
poet’s  heaven  of  spiritual  ecstasy, 
and  when  he  coined  those  last 
true  lines  of  the  first  verse  of 
his  exquisite  poem,  which  he 
called  “  The  Meadow  Lark,”  the 
atmosphere  of  Parnassus  was 
upon  him.  More  than  that.  The 
breath  of  God  was  in  his  tender 
heart.  With  him  we  may  sing, 
may  we  not,  “  O  happy  bird,  of 
heart  most  gay,”  and  take  from 
the  lilt  of  that  piece  of  bird-like 
purity  a  message  of  cheer  which 
shall  change  for  us  the  whole  environment  of  a  life 
which,  perchance,  may  be  fraught  with  the  smokiness 
of  a  cramped  and  cabined  outlook. 

Does  it  not  swell  your  heart  to  bursting-point,  when 
you  watch  the  lark,  that  sweet  piece,  of  God’s  handiwork, 
happily  soaring  its  simple  fluttering  way  towards  Him 
from  Whom  had  come  its  beauty  ?  Often  have  I  lain 
upon  some  grassy  slope,  sweeping  the  skies  for  the  tiny 
piece  of  life  that  holds  the  quivering  gentle  note  which 
seems  to  change  the  whole  colour  of  the  fair  scene  spread 
out  in  the  place  around  me.  A  few  seconds,  and  my 
town-clad  eye  gleams,  I  am  sure,  with  a  new  glint,  as  it 
lights  upon  the  happy  bird. 

Why  is  it  that  that  small  entity  of  soft  and  downy 
feathers,  out  of  which  dart  the  rays  of  a  pair  of  whimsical 
eyes,  can  reach  up  to  the  heavens  with  so  much  unadul¬ 
terated  and  untainted  joy  ?  You  may  point  out  that  it 
is  unconscious  of  the  grave  troubles  which  surround  the 
“  higher  ”  beings  of  existence,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  takes  no  thought  of  to-morrow,  has  no  apparent 
need  of  soft  pillows  for  its  head,  or  a  house  of  enervating 
luxury,  or  a  surfeit  of  rich  foods.  The  little  bird  does 
not  seek  for  these  things,  even  in  a  relative  sense  ;  it 
seems  content  that  the  Lord  will  provide,  that  nature 
will  give  it  a  comfortable  bed ;  and  I  think  it  can  have 
no  better  house  than  the  beautiful  green  mansions 
of  the  wonderful  country. 

Happiness 
and  Air. 

Think,  too,  how  much  healthier  you  and  I  would  be 
if  we  sought  our  food  in  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  earth. 
So  we  may  sing,  with  that  good  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
• — and,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  regret  in  our  note — 
“  O  happy  bird,  of  heart  most  gay.” 

When  I  think  of  that  happy  lark,  I  see  a  way  to  a 
better  happiness.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  golden 
things  hidden,  yet  at  hand,  in  the  fresh  air  and  its 
wonderfully  invigorating  and  encouraging  friendship. 
There  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  fresh  air  and 
happiness. 

Show  me  the  blue-eyed  man  or  girl,  whose  complete 
halo  is  an  inspiring  freshness  of  a  day’s  gentle  and 
nourishing  breeze,  and  I  will  mark  against  either  or 


both  of  them  the  word  happiness. 
You  have  seen  it.  Laughing  eyes 
and  gallant  look ;  they  know 
nothing  of  the  pessimisms  of  life. 
And,  believe  me,  they  are  con¬ 
scious  that  such  moods  are  but 
man-made,  and  that  the  God- 
made  glories  of  the  environment 
of  all  of  us  are  joyous  possessions. 

Whose  fault  is  it,  then,  that 
human  existence  is  drenched  with 
heavy  rains  of  misery,  until  wc 
are  all  nearly  submerged  in  a 
deluge  of  soddening  and  soul- 
crushing  regret  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  :  Ours.  If  we  could 
but  let  these  sinuous  influences 
alone  and  pass  on  down  the 
lanes,  the  beauties  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  either 
side,  there  would  be  no  power  that  could  hold  us  back 
from  the  goal  of  contentment  which  stands  out  in  the 
distance.  We  need  fresh  air  for  the  good  of  our  bodies; 
we  need  reservoirs, of  fresh  air  for  the  good  of  our  souls. 

The  Good  Places 
of  the  Earth. 

Many  of  you  have  revelled  in  those  blowing  winds 
which  have  played  a  gay  hide-and-seek  with  you  as  the 
journey  has  been  made  across  the  upland  of  some 
friendly  down.  The  nearness  of  God  comes  to  us  in 
these  kindly  places  of  Nature.  Give  me  all  that.  Riches, 
as  we  know  them,  seem  partly  baubles  in  these  good 
places  of  the  earth' — an  earth  which  seeks  every  way 
of  speaking  with  us.  That  crisp  moorland  air,  those 
racing  white  clouds,  that  neighbourly  sheep-man,  the 
embracing  eyes  of  his  dog — these,  and  the  winding 
white  road,  make  us  glad  souls  that  we  have  been  singled 
out  for  life.  Who,  then,  among  those  of  us  who  have 
enjoyed  such  great  experiences,  dare  let  the  pettiness 
of  the  work-a-day  world  sully  us,  when  we  have  such 
memories  of  pure  gold  ?  The  song  is  on  our  lips,  the 
dance  is  in  our  eyes. 

The  Discipline  of 
Doing  Without. 

Town  life  and  sorrow.  There  is  much  of  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  deal  with  it ;  it  is  not  easy  to  assuage  it. 
Millions  of  persons,  blessed  with  many  comforting 
things  and  crowds  of  luxuries,  have  no  right  to  sorrow. 
Much  pampering  to  sensations  has  killed  the  delicacy  of 
taste  for  the  sweeter  and  purer  and  simpler  things.  To 
be  surfeited  is,  I  feel,  almost  worse  than  being  starved. 
1  wonder.  Over-indulgence  produces  disease,  both  in 
mind  and  body.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  immoderate. 
To  restrain  is  to  enjoy.  If  you  have  no  appetite,  take 
up  some  real  hard  physical  work  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Tire  the  body,  tire  it  ruthlessly,  and  you  will  find,  at  the 
end  of  your  task,  how  sweet  are  the  plain  foods  of  life. 

So  in  the  foregoing  of  luxuries.  Give  in  and  you 
want  more,  until  your  spirit  cringes  for  very  fear  of 
your  weakness.  Your  dance  will  be  heavy,  and  there 
will  be  no  song  in  your  heart.  We  have  no  right  to 
sorrow.  Do  not  let  us  lean  towards  it.  To  some  there 


M.  ©lEWIB  IB 
Part  IV. 

WttEa  Hong  asacfi  Bam©® 

Though  the  winds  be  dank, 

And  the  sky  be  sober, 

And  the  grieving  Day 
In  mantle  grey 

Hath  let  her  waiting  maiden  robe  her — 

All  the  fields  along 
I  can  hear  the  song 
Of  the  meadow  lark. 

As  she  flits  and  flutters. 

And  laughs  at  the  thunder  when  it  mutters. 
O  happy  bird,  of  heart  most  gay. 

To  sing  when  skies  are  grey  ! 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
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is  a  joy  in  sorrow.  That  is  a  foolish  spiritual  vanity. 
There  are  those- — look  slumwards- — whose  life  has  been 
cast  in  the  shadows.  There  is  your  task :  “To  love  some¬ 
one  more  dearly  every  day.”  It  is  not  an  easy  doing. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  poor  souls  live  in  the  dark  places 
of  towns  and  cities  for  whom  the  word  sun  is  a  strange 
word  ;  for  whom  the  greenness  of  grass  has  no  magic  ; 
for  whom  the  music  of  the  sea,  the  cry  of  the  gull,  the 
glow  of  evening  across  the  weald  have  no  meaning. 
Would  you  have  cared  to  miss  them  ? 

Sometimes,  in  the  grey  hours  of  a  new  day  born,  my 
mind  travels  to  a  back  alley,  black  in  its  despair,  with 
no  horizon,  and  I  see  the  squalor  not  only  of  the  court 
but  of  the  desolation  within  the  grim  and  forbidding 
houses.  Houses  ?  What  a  misnomer.  God  meant  it 
not  so.  We  hear  no  cymbals  there.  No  note  of  joyous¬ 
ness  may  be  heard  down  those  hidden  man-warrens. 
But  we  do  see  the  dance  at  times.  Those  pathetic 
little  steps,  those  coyly  lifted  skirts,  absurd 
broken  boots,  and  stockingless  legs.  Even 
there  one  may  see  a  flash  of  pride  in  those 
stunted  dirty  faces.  Heart  aches  for  them. 

Those  flashes  of  joy  are  like  streaks  of  light¬ 
ning — a  thousand  times  more  fleeting.  But 
the  soul  is  there.  Somehow  we  must  break 
into  these  homes.  Let  us  seek  every  means 
by  which  we  can  destroy  these  great  places 
of  gloom  and  sorrow.  Every  thought,  every 
word,  every  action,  no  matter  how  tiny 
each  may  be,  so  long  as  each  is  real  and 
sincere,  will  do  something  towards  wiping 
away  these  blots  on  God’s  handiwork.  If 
the  people  of  our  land,  in  one  solid  phalanx 
of  determination,  said  that  these  things  shall 
not  be,  why  they  would  soon  be  replaced 
by  sweet  places  and  happy  beings.  Have 
we  so  little  genius  that  such  things  may  not 
be  accomplished  ? 

The  Vitality  of 
Blowing  Winds. 

Look  at  it  in  whatever  way  you  will,  the 
lungs  throb  and  pulsate  with  exaltation 
when  the  glad  air  of  life  circulates  within 
them.  They  can  never  have  enough  of  it. 

You  know  the  pleasure  you  get  after  a 
sharp  walk  on  a  sunny  sharp  day.  Think 
of  that  glorious  frosty  December  morning. 

It  was  a  day  of  recreation.  Everything 
glistened.  You  were  stimulated  to  walk 
and  to  think  happily.  The  roads  were 
hard,  the  sun  shone  out  and  spread  its  rays 
of  affection  around  you.  The  leafless  trees 
took  on  a  garb  of  brightness.  What  was 
winter  to  them  ?  Away  with  the  famous 
discontent  of  the  period.  And  you  walked. 

Greetings  from  the  pleasant  little  redbreast 
up  there  on  the  branch.  Came  the  return 
home  to  the  cottage  by  the  wayside,  to  the 
glow  of  the  fire  within,  the  spluttering  logs, 
and  there  was  gratitude  in  your  body  for 
the  air  you  had  given  it,  and  a  peace  in  the 
holies  of  your  heart.  Eree  air  and  freedom. 

What  better  ?  Those  lungs  were  radiating 
thanks;  that  heart  was  beating  in  steadiness. 

No  doctor  could  have  done  so  much.  And, 
mark  you,  by  these  things,  through  these 


things  there  danced  a  song  in  your  mind  that  could 
be  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  knowledge.  Away  your 
thoughts  went,  touching  here  a  soul,  touching  there 
a  soul-giving  life,  and  bestowing  blessing.  Truly  the 
glories  of  Nature  and  the  love  of  God  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  found  this  in  a  weekly  journal  the  other  day.  Don't 
you  think  it  beautiful  ? — 

''  Let  me  feel  the  wind  in  my  temples 
When  I  answer  the  last  great  call ; 

Let  my  spirit  go  out  in  a  windstorm, 

Clean,  pure,  on  my  last  ride  of  all.’’ 

There  is  something  amiss  with  the  person  who  cannot 
dance.  We  may  not  all  sing ;  but  we  can  all  dance,  to 
some  measure.  It  is  a  natural  inheritance.  Note  the 
primitive  shuffle  of  the  savage.  Ecstasy  persuades  him 
to  activity.  Joy  bids  him  move.  How  stirring  that 
strange  padding  of  the  feet ;  how  weird  the  accom¬ 
panying  chant.  It  is  their  expression  of,  in 
most  cases,  joy.  At  times,  as  we  know, 
it  exceeds  reason,  it  becomes  an  incantation 
of  devilishness.  But  it  springs  from  the 
same  fundamentals  as  does  our  own  dancing; 
the  difference  being,  we  are  higher  in  the 
scale  of  culture. 

Although  I  have  wonderment,  at  times, 
as  I  watch  modern  dances  and  modern 
methods,  there  would  be  a  great  gap  in  our 
life  if  there  were  neither  song  nor  dance. 

I  speak  of  the  true  dance  ;  I  speak  of 
true  music.  David  realised  this.  Let  them 
praise  His  Name  in  the  dance.  Let  them 
sing  praises  unto  Him  with  the  timbrel  and 
harp.  That  is  fine.  It  is  as  good  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  day  of  Israel.  We  need  all 
the  harps  we  can  muster,  and  we  are  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  forgetfulness  in  this  way. 
There  are  too  many  Atlases  carrying  the 
world  ;  too  many  pilgrims  with  loads.  Let 
us  sing,  said  a  great  Welshman.  Let  us  re¬ 
fuse  the  world-loads.  Let  us  cast  our  loads. 
Stand  fast  in  the  simplicity  of  courage. 

Let  us  Sing. 

That  great  Welshman  came  from  the 
mountains,  and  he  brought  the  spirit  of 
music  with  him.  It  is  natural.  Look  at 
the  wonderful  and  freshening  streams  which 
come  from  the  mountains.  The  clouds 
nestle  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains;  the 
sheep  graze  upon  the  rich  grass  abounding 
the  hillsides  ;  the  air  of  the  higher  slopes 
reinvigorates  the  lassitude  of  the  delicate. 
And  from  it  all  comes  a  music  which  cannot 
be  found  in  the  valley  below.  Great  men 
love  mountains,  because  they  know  it  is  up 
there  that  inspiration  comes.  And  every 
mountain-top  provides  a  music  which  no 
human  mind  may  score  upon  the  manu¬ 
script.  Once  we  learn  to  sing,  there  is 
nothing  earthwards  which  may  rob  us  of 
the  precious  possession. 

Souls  passing  into  the  realm  of  the 
Beyond  have  lightened  their  journey  with 
song  and  praise.  Brave  men  in  the  wars 
of  nations  have  gone  to  their  agony  with 
sweet  music  on  their  lips.  These  things  are 

[.Concluded  on  page  433. 
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Chocolate 
Cake. 

i  cup  butter,  i  cup  milk, 

2  cups  sugar,  4  oz.  chocolate, 

3  cups  flour  4  eggs,  4  teaspn. 
baking-powder,  1  teaspn. 
vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  mix 
thoroughly,  partly  dissolving 
the  sugar.  Melt  the  chocolate 
over  hot  water  and  add  it  to  the 
creamed  butter  and  sugar.  Add 
the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Add  the 
liquid  and  flour  alternately. 

The  baking-powder  should  be 
sifted  with  the  last  J  cup  flour, 
the  flavouring,  and  then  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Ice  with  quick  icing. 

Quick  Icing. 

Put  3  tablespn.  water, 

1  cup  sugar,  and  1  egg 
white  in  the  top  of  a 
double-boiler.  Cook  over 
hot  water,  beating  con- 
stantly  with,  an  egg-beater 
until  icing  is  fluffy  and 
will  hold  its  shape.  It 
should  look  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  white  icing. 

Three  Lincolnshire  re¬ 
cipes  for  cheese-cakes — 

Ground  Rice  Cheesecakes. 

Melt  6  tablespn.  margarine,  and  add 

2  eggs  well  beaten,  7  tablespn.  ground 
rice,  r  teaspn. 

baking-pow¬ 
der,  a  little 
shredded 
peel,  a  few 
currants,  and 
sugar  to 
sweeten  to 
taste.  Line 
large  patty- 
pa  n  s  w_i  t  h 
short  pastry, 
and  fill  them 
with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  decorat¬ 
ing  the  tops 
with  strips  of 
pastry.  Bake 
in  a  rather 
quick  oven. 






lin. 

for 


Ornamenting  the  Cake. 

After  setting  on  one  side  the  whey 
mixing  with  pastry,  take  the  curd 


Honey  is  always  Popular,  and  is  very  Nutritious. 


and  mix  with  it 
margarine,  a  few 


a  generous 
currants,  1 


lump  of 
egg  well 


beaten,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Make  up  into  cheesecakes  as  in 
the  previous  recipe. 

Lemon  Curd. 

Take  the  grated  rind  and  the 
juice  of  2  lemons,  2  eggs  well 
beaten,  £  lb.  white  sugar,  and 
J  lb.  butter  or  good  margarine. 
Simmer  all  together  for  about 
1^  hour,  using  a  double-sauce- 
pan  to  prevent  it  burning.  Stir 
occasionally  to  keep  it  well 
mixed.  If  cooked  sufficiently 
this  will  keep  for  months  stored 
in  a  cool  dry  place.  ’ 

Sponge  Cakes. 

In  the  sponge-cake  we  count  on  the  egg 
white  to  give  us  lightness, 
the  egg  yolk  helps  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  sugar,  and  the 
flour  gives  substance.  It 
is  quite  necessary  in 
this  kind  of  cake  to  use  a 
pastry  or  cake  flour  with 
high  starch  content  and 
no  strong  gluten,  or  to 
substitute  for  a  part  of  the 
flour  (about  2  tablespn. 
to  each  cup)  some  starch, 
like  corn -starch,  rice 
flour,  or  potato-flour. 

In  this  type  of  cake  the 
eggs  must  be  separated 
before  beating,  as  the  fat 
content  of  the  yolk  decreases  the  viscosity 
of  the  egg  white  (the  quality  which  makes 

it  possible  to 
beat  much  air 
into  it).  In 
this  type  of 
cake,  also,  egg 
may  be  saved 
by  using  bak¬ 
ing-powder. 
When  baking- 
powder  is  sub- 
stituted  for 
an  egg,  addi¬ 
tional  liquid 
is  necessary 
also.  Milk  or 
water 
may  be 
used  for 
this  pur¬ 
pose. 


Curd  Cakes. 

Boil  1  qt.  of 
milk  that  is 
just  turning 
sour,  and  let 
it  strain 
through  a 
sieve  or  mus- 


The  Iced  Chocolate  Cake. 


Cake  Baking. 

The  baking 
of  cakes  is  a 
very  import¬ 
ant  part  of 
success.  The 
heat  of  the 
oven  depends 
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somewhat  on  tlie  nature  of  the  cake. 
Sponge  cakes  need  a  cooler  oven 
than  cakes  with  fat.  Thickness  of  the 
container  also  influences  the  heat  of  the 
oven.  A  cake  containing  i  \  to  2  cups 
flour  baked  in  a  regulation  round  pan 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  needs  an  oven 
heated  to  325°  F.,  while  the  same  amount 
of  batter  baked  on  a  sheet  would  require 
350°  F.,  and  baked  in  thin  layers,  3750  F. 
to  400°  F. 

Whatever  the  mixture  os  container, 
the  length  of  time  required  for  baking 
should  be  divided  into  quarters,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  batter  during  and  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  should  present 
these  conditions — 

(1)  During  the  first  quarter  the  cake 
should  begin  to  rise  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  the  portion  nearest  the  tin 
should  be  higher  than  the  other  portion, 
and  bubbles  should  show  over  the  top. 

(2)  During  the  second  quarter  the  rising 
should  continue  and  the  cake  take  on 
a  somewhat-  cooked,  loqjr  next  the  tin, 
bubbles  still  showing  through  the  centre. 

(3)  During  the  third  quarter  the  cooked 
look  should  extend  over  the  top  and 
browning  should  take  place.  (4)  During 
the  last  quarter  the  cake  should  finish 
browning  and  shrink  from  the  tin. 

The  most  common  baking  fault  is  too 
hot  an  oven.  In  too  hot  an  oven  the 
cake  cooks  (and  sometimes  burns)  next 
the  pan  and  over  the  top  before  the 
rising  is  complete.  As  a  result  the  gas 
which  continues  to  expand  either  humps 
the  cake  in  the  place  where  the  heat  is 
lowest,  or  makes  a  crack  at  that  spot 
through  which  the  expanding  batter  can 
escape. 

Icing  a  Fruit 
Cake. 

Rich  fruit  cakes  are  best  baked  at 
least  1  month  before  they  are  required, 
as  they  are  improved  by  being  allowed 
to  mature.  When  quite  cold  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  grease-proof  paper  and  be 
kept  in  a  tin.  The  almond  paste  should 


be  put  on  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  royal 
icing  and  decorating  left  till  a  day  or 
two  before  the  cake  is  to  be  eaten. 

Almond  Paste. 

f-  lb.  ground  almonds,  -J  lb.  icing  sugar, 

2  yolks  of  eggs  or  1  egg,  juice  of  lemon. 

Almond  paste  is  very  eflsy  to  make. 

The  icing  sugar  is  rubbed  through  a  hair- 
sieve  and  mixed  with  the  almonds.  The 
yolks  and  lemon  juice  are  added  and  the 
whole  is  mixed  and  well  kneaded  till 
perfectly  smooth. 

If  the  cake  has  risen  much  in  the 
centre,  a  little  may  be  cut  off  and  the 
cake  turned  upside  down  on  a  plate  or 
bread-board.  The  almond  paste  is  rolled 
out  on  a  sugared  board  to  the  size  of  the 
cake  and  is  placed  on  the  bottom,  which 
has  been  turned  uppermost.  To  make 
it  adhere  it  is  a  good  plan  to  brush  the 
cake  with  white  of  egg.  If  necessary, 
the  almond  paste  may  be  smoothed  with 
a  knife  dipped  in  hot  water. 

The  icing  of  the  cake  is  done  later 
when  the  almond  paste  is  quite  set.  For 
a  two-tier  cake  about  4  lb.  icing  sugar 
will  be  required . 

Royal  Icing. 

For  coating  the  cake  2  whites  of  eggs  to 
every  pound  of  sugar,  and  for  piping 

3  whites  to  every  pound.  It  is  better 
to  make  only  1  lb.  icing  at  a  time,  for  if 
the  whole  quantity  is  made  it  may  be¬ 
come  hard  and  unworkable  and  have  to 
be  wasted.  To  prevent  this  make  small 
quantities  and  cover  it  in  the  basin  with 
a  piece  of  damp  muslin. 

The  whites  of  eggs  should  be  put  in  a 
mixing-basin  and  be  very  slightly  beaten 
when  the  sifted  sugar  is  added  and 
stirred  in.  The  real  secret  of  making 
good  icing  is  to  beat  it  well  after  it  is 
mixed.  It  requires  beating  for  15  min., 
then  it  will  be  found  to  be  smooth  and 
glossy.  Besides  looking  better,  a  well- 
beaten  icing  is  much  easier  to  use  for 
elaborate  decorating. 

The  cakes  are  first  coated  with  a 


thin  layer  of  icing,  which  is  spread  on 
with  a  knife  first  on  the  top  and  then  the 
sides.  When  this  is  dry  a  second  thin 
layer  should  be  put  on,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  on  a  third.  It  is  very 
much  better  to  put  on  several  thin  layers 
than  one  thick  one,  that  takes  a  long 
time  to  dry  and  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
perfectly  smooth  and  even.  The  coats  of 
icing  are  put  on  one  day  and  the  cakes 
are  decorated  the  next. 

Confectioners  always  use  a  paper  bag 
for  icing,  as  it  is  less  hard  work  than 
using  a  metal  pump.  There  are  a  great 
many  cheap  ones  now  on  the  market, 
but  they  are  hard  to  work  and  soon  lose 
their  shape.  To  make  an  icing-bag,  use 
a  piece  of  grease-proof  paper  10  in. 
square  and  fold  it  in  half  from  corner  to 
corner.  This  double  three-cornered 
piece  of  paper  is  twisted  round  like  a 
grocer’s  bag.  It  may  be  used  plain  with 
a  tiny  hole  cut  at  the  bottom  for  making 
lines  or  dots,  or  a  star  or  other  tube 
may  be  put  inside  and  a  hole  cut  large 
enough  to  receive  it. 

Stencil  designs  for  decorating  the  top 
of  a  cake  may  be  bought,  but  it  is  quite 
easy  to  cut  any  fancy  design  from  a 
piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  cake.  The 
paper  should  be  first  folded  in  four. 
The  design  should  be  laid  very  lightly 
on  the  cake,  and  marks  should  be  made 
with  a  needle  at  each  corner  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  ;  this  will  be  a  guide  to  the  icing. 

The  icing  is  put  into  the  bag  with  a 
knife,  the  bag  should  be  about  half-full, 
and  the  loose  ends  should  be  folded  over 
so  as  to  enclose  the  icing.  Dots,  writing, 
or  trellis  work  may  all  be  done  without 
using  any  icing  tubes.  To  make  lines, 
press  out  a  little  icing  and  gently  draw 
the  bag  away.  The  advantage  of  beating 
the  icing  will  now  be  seen,  because  the 
lines  will  not  break  easily.  To  make 
dots,  press  out  a  little  icing  and  quickly 
withdraw  the  bag.  For  larger  dots  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  a  larger  hole  at 
the  end. 
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the  measure  of  heroes.  One  may  envision  the  concerted 
music  of  welcome  in  the  great  places  beyond.  To 
sing  in  contentment  is  one  thing  ;  to  sing  in  sorrow 
another.  It  is  the  test  of  mastery.  Master  it,  and  the 
world  here  and  the  world  there  is  yours.  To  go  down 
gallantly  is  not  a  losing  game.  It  is  a  triumph.  The 
heart  bursts,  or  seems  to,  as  one  remembers  some  great 
soul  that,  as  the  Colonel  said,  “  died  with  a  smile  on 
Iris  lips;”  Thank  God  for  such  a  memory. 

We  need  a  courage  to  face  the  music  in  these  times  of 
stress  and  toil.  But  even  the  poorest  spirit  among  us 
finds  a  fount  of  strength  when  the  great  trial  comes. 
I  have  noticed  it.  We  fret  and  fume  in  the  anticipation. 
We  vex  our  soul  unfairly  and  unduly,  and  take  strength 
and  waste  it.  But  there  is  a  determined  refusal  to  be 
conquered  by  the  black  hosts  when  the  maelstrom  is 
upon  us.  That  way  lies  victory.  Passes  the  trial,  and 
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we  skip  over  the  hills  in  a  mighty  majesty.  There  is  a 
tingling  of  victory  in  every  part  of  us.  We  won.  It 
has  changed  the  face  of  our  physical  world  ;  it  has 
cast  our  mind  in  a  new  mould.  The  dismay  of  the 
period  of  anticipation  seems  a  puny  thing  now  the  peril 
has  gone.  Do  not  disdain  it,  though.  You  were 
schooling  then.  No  conquering  would  have  been  yours 
had  you  not  been  taught,  had  you  not  suffered. 

Do  not  be  over-arrogant  at  your  success,  but  wisely 
and  quietly  gracious  in  your  thanks  for  emancipation 
from  a  distress  which  bade  fair  to  overwhelm  you. 
Carry  on  to  the  very  end  of  this  phase  of  life.  The  goal 
posts  are  yonder,  and  you  and  I  must  pass  through 
them  to  victory.  There  is  a  film  between  those  posts, 
but  there  is  a  gorgeous  pleasaunce  beyond. 

Let  us  gain  that  land  of  contentment  with  song  and 
dance. 
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At  last  a  time  came  when  we  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  another  house. 
And  we  began  to  look. 

Alas  !  It  seemed  at  first  as  though 
we  should  have  to  look  for  ever.  We 
were  never  quick  enough.  Someone 
else  had  always  secured  first  refusal  be¬ 
fore  we  heard  that  there  was  anything 
to  refuse.  Many  times  I  was  terribly 
disappointed. 

Other  people  seemed  able  to  hear  of 
houses.  Why  couldn’t  we  ?  We  went 
to  agents,  and  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  supercilious  young  person  in  the 
agent’s  office,  who  swept  a  glance  over 
my  homely  self  and  said  languidly — 

“  A  small  house,  I  suppose  ?  I’ll  look 
through  the  books.  Oh  yes  !  We  have 
one  that  might  do” — she  knew  it 
wouldn’t — “  rent  ^150.” 

“  That’s  too  much,”  I  said  ;  "  we 

only  want  a  moderate  house  for  three 
or  four  people.” 

The  young  person  looked  at  me  with 
a  pitying  insolence 
that  sent  me  into 
the  street  with  a 
hot  face.  She  had 
nothing  on  the  books, 
she  said,  that  would 
be  likely  to  suit  us. 

We  consulted  with 
builders,  and  they 
promised  to  look  out 
for  us.  But  nothing 
came  of  their  efforts. 

It  was  at  this 
period  that  Bunty 
went  for  tea  with 
Frances,  and  coming 
home,  she  cried  be¬ 
cause  Frances  had  a 
garden  with  a  swing 
in  it.  I  had  also  been 
telling  John,  with 
mournful  face,  how 
Frances’s  mother  had 
a  lovely  bath-room 
and  an  ideal  kitchen 
with  hot  water  up¬ 
stairs  and  down. 

Then  we  heard  of 
a  house.  It  had  a 
garden  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  I  wanted , 
and  the  rent  was 
moderate.  The 
tenant,  who  had  it 
on  a  lease,  had  died 
very  suddenly,  and 
his  widow  had  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the 
town.  Broken¬ 
hearted  as  she  was, 
we  felt  that  we  could 
not  approach  her  for 
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a  day  or  two.  But  someone  else  did, 
and  we  lost  that  house. 

I  think  I  have  seldom  experienced 
such  keen  disappointment  as  I  did  then. 
I  had — in  imagination — seen  Bunty 
disporting  herself  in  that  garden  ;  had 
arranged  our  furniture  in  the  rooms, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  a  snug 
little  study  on  the  ground  floor. 

I  walked  sorrowfully  within  my  house 
that  day.  The  awkward  stairs  seemed 
more  awkward,  the  back  yard  and  the 
strip  of  garden  less  private  than  ever. 
The  endless  steps  to  and  from  the  sink 
tried  my  spirit  almost  beyond  endurance. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it,  no 
outlet  for  it.  I  should  never  be  able 
to  have  a  maid,  because  we  had  no 


decent  kitchen  to  offer  her ;  and  I  should 
never  be  able  to  write  anything  worth 
writing  as  long  as  I  had  all  the  work 
to  do. 

I  told  myself  I  should  always  be 
washing  pots.  Then,  quite  suddenly  and 
— as  we  say — by  chance,  those  ancient 
words  flashed  into  my  mind  :  “  Though 
thou  hast  lien  among  the  pots.” 

That  is  just  what  my  soul  was  doing 
at  the  moment.  She  was  a  poor 
distressful  dove,  crouching  in  the  dust 
heap,  finding  no  help  nor  pleasure  in 
anything. 

And  then  something  called  to  her, 
and  up  she  rose  into  the  air,  with  the 
sunlight  turning  her  wings  to  silver, 
then  burnishing  them  with  yellow  gold 
She  had  got  above  and  beyond  the  pots. 

I  dried  up  my  saucepans  and  began 
to  smile.  Nothing  had  altered,  except 
my  attitude  towards  the  matter,  and 
yet  the  whole  thing  was  changed. 

And  it  was  now  that  I  began  in 
deadly  earnest  to 
write  verses  about 
John  and  Bunty  and 
the  little  house.  I 
wrote  them  first  of 
all  for  my  own  com¬ 
fort,  just  to  put 
down  in  black  and 
white  the  funny  side 
of  our  troubles. 

I  found  that  maga¬ 
zine  editors  seemed 
to  like  these  verses 
far  better  than  those 
I  sometimes  wrote 
about  flowers  and 
fairies.  John  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  go 
on.  He  said  there 
was  "  stuff  ”  in  them  ! 
Now,  I  did  not  quite 
know  then,  and  1 
don’t  yet,  what 
“  stuff  ”  is,  but  I 
went  on  putting  it 
into  my  poems  to 
please  him. 

It  is  curious  and 
rather  wonderful  to 
me  how  some  of  the 
most  simple  things 
have  delighted  people 
more  than  those 
which  have  meant 
hours  of  careful 
thought. 

“  The  N aughty 
Day”  and  “The 
Baby  Over  the  Way  ” 
have  proved  great 
laughter  makers,  and 
have  brought  me 
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many  friends.  Yet  they  only  tell  of 
some  of  the  things  that  were  daily 
occurrences  when  Bunty  was  small. 

“  Going  to  Sleepy  Bye  ”  was  written 
out  of  woeful  experience.  Of  course, 
people  who  have  good  babies  cannot 
see  much  in  it.  They  think  it  reveals 
gross  ignorance  and  sad  mismanagement, 
and  I  daresay  it  does. 

“  Well,”  said  one  candid  friend,  “  I’ve 
had  ten  children,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  like  yours.  You  didn’t  know  how 
to  manage  her.” 

A  lady  who  read  “  On  Washing  Day  ” 
wrote  thus — 

"  I  should  like  to  smack  the  mother ; 
and  I  should  like  to  smack  the  child  ; 
and  I  should  1  ke  to  smack  the  grandma.” 

But  this  sort  of  criticism  is  the 
exception.  As  a  rule,  people  are  far 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve.  And  it 
is  wholesome  for  one  to  get  a  setback 
sometimes  ! 

And  now  a  very  unexpected  thing 
happened.  We  fecund,' a  house  !  But  it 
was  not  perfection.  For  one  thing  it 
had  four  flights  of  stairs — forty-two 
steps  from  bottom  to  top.  But  Bunty 
thought  this  state  of  things  ideal,  she 
spoke  boastfully 
about  our  lots  of 
stairs,  and  did  not 
notice  how  sad  every¬ 
one  looked  when  she 
told  them  of  our  good 
fortune  ! 

The  new  house  had 
no  view  whatever ;  it 
had  a  downstairs  kit¬ 
chen,  and  no  scullery 
at  all.  Its  sink  is  the 
most  difficult  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  takes 
the  united  efforts  of 
John  and  Jane  and 
of  Mrs.  Nonesuch,  our 
faithful  char  -  and  - 
wash-lady,  to  keep  it 
free  from  disaster. 

And  even  then  I  go 
secretly  on  Jane’s 
afternoon  out  and 
scrub  the  sides  and 
clean  off  stains,  pour¬ 
ing  down  a  liberal 
supply  of  boiling  soda 
water,  followed  up  by 
a  generous  draught  of 
disinfectant. 

No,  the  new  house 
was  not  perfect,  and 
when  folks  heard  we 
were  going  there, 
they  shook  their 
heads. 

“  Going  to  live 
there  !  Well,  you 
won’t  like  that !  ” 

“A  downstairs  kit¬ 
chen  !  That'll  make 
work  !  ” 


But  I  only  smiled  happily,  for  I  knew 
there  was  a  bath-room,  a  supply  of 
hot  water,  and,  best  of  all,  there  was 
a  garden. 

That  garden  was  a  surprise  to  us. 
We  must  have  passed  it  hundreds  of 
times,  but  its  wall  was  so  high  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  thick  hedge  of  Mexican 
orange  blossom,  that  we  never  dreamed 
there  was  a  garden  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  went  to  see  it,  we  approached 
it  from  an  unfamiliar  spot,  and  went  in 
through  a  door  in  the  wall. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  The  rose- 
covered  pergola,  or  the  winding  paths  ; 
the  summer  house,  and  the  wide  green 
lawn  ! 

And  the  amount  asked  was  just 
within  our  reach,  for  it  was  to  be  sold, 
not  let. 

Now,  like  all  homely  women,  I  am 
a  cautious  woman.  I  like  to  consider 
things  very  carefully,  and  to  consult 
with  my  own  folk,  who  have  often 
advised  John  and  me  out  of  their  greater 
experience. 

But  this  time  we  were  obliged  to  act 
at  once.  We  realised  that  the  owner 
meant  what  he  said.  We  could  not  see 


the  inside  of  the  house  because  the  tenant 
was  away,  but  if  we  wished  to  purchase 
we  must  say  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  that 
night.  Someone  else  wanted  it,  and 
the  old  proverb  about  the  two  stools 
was  quoted  in  justification  of  the 
owner’s  haste. 

"  Would  you  like  it  ?  ”  John’s  eyes 
questioned  me  across  the  room. 

I  thought  of  those  roses,  of  that 
syringa,  and  I  nodded. 

John  took  out  his  cheque-book  and 
paid  the  deposit. 

We  had  secured  the  house  ! 

A  few  days  later  we  saw  the  interior. 
In  spite  of  its  limitations,  we  were 
delighted  with  it.  You  need  to  live 
in  a  little  house  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
having  room  to  turn  round,  room  to 
hang  your  clothes,  and  room  to  pass  on 
the  stairs  ! 

And  then  the  cupboards,  and  the 
delightful  space  on  the  landing  !  To 
say  nothing  of  the  coal,  rain  water,  and 
hard  water  all  being  under  cover  and 
close  to  one’s  hand. 

We  bought  the  house  in  June,  and 
we  hoped  for  possession  at  Christmas. 

"  A  very  cold  time  to  move,”  said 
the  croakers ;  and 
again  we  only  smiled. 
I  would  have  moved 
the  first  day  we  could, 
if  it  had  rained  cats 
and  dogs. 

How  happily  I 
worked  in  the  little 
house  during  those 
summer  days  !  I  had 
a  nice  girl  to  help 
me.  She  was  only  a 
daily  Jane,  and  she 
was  barely  sixteen, 
but  she  was  teach¬ 
able,  and  gentle  in 
her  ways. 

We  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  new 
house  as  I  initiated 
her  into  the  ways  of 
the  old  one. 

"  Soo  n,”  I  said, 
"  we  sha’n’t  have  to 
carry  water  upstairs 
and  down.  When  we 
move,  we  sha’n’t 
have  to  go  outside 
for  coal,”  and  so  on. 

And  then  a  cloud 
came  over  the  sun. 
The  tenant  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a 
house.  He  intimated 
that  he  might  find 
himself  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  as  long  as  the 
law  allowed  him. 
That  was  another 
eighteen  months  ! 

My  spirits  sank  to 
zero 
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Hundreds  of  persons 
were  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment.  John  reminded  me 
that  the  little  house  was 
sold  too,  but  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  could  not  have 
possession  until  we  got 
out.  He  said  it  was  just 
as  bad  for  them,  and  just 
as  tiresome  of  us  not  to 
be  willing  to  put  our  fur¬ 
niture  out  in  the  road  as 
it  was  of  the  other  people ! 

I  told  him  not  to  be 
silly,  and  reiterated  that 
we  had  bought  our  house 
understanding  that  we 
could  have  possession  at 
Christmas. 

Here  I  said  things  about 
the  owner,  who  ought  not 
to  have  said  we  could  if 
y/e  couldn’t ! 

Then  the  tenant  had 
had  the  offer  of  the  house 
before  we  had — why  had 
he  not  bought  it  if  he 
wanted  to  stay  there,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  us  buy  it, 
and  then  keeping  us  out  ? 

Here  I  said  things  about 
the  tenant ! 

“  For  precisely  the  same 
reason  we  had  for  not 
buying  the  little  house,” 
said  patient  John.  “They 
want  something  better, 
but  they  can’t  find  it  all 
in  a  minute.  Be  a  sensible 
woman,  and  take  it  like  a 
sport.” 

Here  I  said  things  about 
John  ! 

Where  was  the  balm  in 
Gilead  all  this  time?  You 
may  well  ask.  John  asked 
the  same  question !  He 
also  paraphrased  and 
quoted  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  very  effectively: 

“  Thy  words  have  upholden 
some  that  were  falling — 
but  now  that  it  toucheth  thee,  thou  art 
troubled.” 

John,  with  his  sunny  disposition, 
seemed  able  to  sail  straight  on  towards 
the  desired  haven,  with  his  precious 
cargo  uninjured,  and  sails  spread  out  to 
catch  every  favourable  breeze. 

And  still  I  groaned,  for  while  it 
seemed  to  be  so  easy  for  John  to  lay 
aside  the  new  plan  and  to  go  on  with 
the  old  one,  my  fretful  rebellious  heart 
could  not  surrender  without  argument 
and  struggle. 

f  was  ever  a  wrestler,  but  at  last 
I  said  I  would  live  from  day  to  day  like 
a  lily  or  like  a  bird,  taking  the  good 
and  not  refusing  what  seemed  to  be  evil . 

I  would  go  on  in  the  little  house  for 
another  eighteen  months — or  for  ever  if 


need  be  !  And  then,  one 
August  morning,  a  knock 
came  at  the  front  door. 

The  lady  who  stood 
there  was  a  stranger  to 
me.  She  explained  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  the 
present  occupier  of  our 
new  house. 

She  came  into  our  tiny 
sitting-room.  She  was 
young  and  beautifully 
dressed.  1  was  wearing  an 
apron  and  had  flour  on  my 
hands,  and  I  knew  that 
mine  was  such  a  tired 
worn  face. 

“  I  think  you  want  to 
get  into  your  house  at 
Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  1  said  quietly, 

“  if  we  could.” 

“  Would  you  care  to  do 
so  in  September  ?  ” 

She'  will  never  know — - 
how  should  she  ? — what  I 
felt  when  she  said  that  ! 

1  only  set  the  circum¬ 
stances  down  here  because 
I  think  that  perhaps  some 
other  wrestler  may  read  of 
it  and  may  take  courage. 

But  how  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  been  a  wrestler  at 
all.  How  I  wished  that  I 
had  been  a  little  more 
trustful  all  the  way 
through. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  John  “moved” 
us.  The  back  gate  of  the 
old  house  was  so  close  to 
the  front  gate  of  our  new 
house  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  take  things 
across. 

We  gloried  in  the  funny 
things  we  were  met  carry¬ 
ing. 

‘  ‘  T hank  good  ness ,  you  ’  re 
dead,”  I  said  spitefully  to 
a  woman  who  once  lived 
in  my  body  and  who  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  carrying  a  large  paper  parcel.  I 
knew  she  was  truly  defunct,  because  my 
hands  and  arms  struggled  with  the 
weirdest  articles  and  took  them  boldly 
across  the  road. 

On  the  day  of  the  final  “  move  ”  we 
began  early.  We  flung  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  wide,  and  Mrs.  Nonesuch,  assisted 
by  Jane,  scrubbed  down  the  new  house 
'from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  great  fun 
for  us  all,  especially  when  Lancelot 
arrived  and  we  all  had  tea  together  out 
on  the  sunny  lawn. 

How  we  laughed  !  And  how  light 
our  hearts  were  ! 

At  last  it  was  done.  The  walls  of 
the  little  house  were  bare.  The  tiny 
passage  was  denuded  of  its  lino  ;  the 
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kitchen  was  empty.  I  went  outside 
and  locked  the  door  for  what  I  thought 
was  the  last  time,  when,  suddenly, 

I  opened  it  again  and  went  back  into 
the  house. 

Upstairs,  into  the  bed-room  with  the 
view,  peeping  into  the  spare-room, 
and  into  the  tiny  cupboard  of  a  room 
where  I  slept  when  Bunty  had  whooping- 
cough.  Down  I  came,  and  went  into 
the  parlour,  through  the  inconvenient 
living-room  to  the  kitchen,  and  out  to 
the  scullery. 

No,  there  was  nothing  left  behind, 
unless  perhaps  it  was — 

“  Some  precious  thing 
That  money  could  not  buy,  nor  longing 
bring.” 

I  asked  myself  whether  the  move 
could,  after  all,  be  a  mistake,  for — 

“  What  if  some  gentle  sprite 
Of  joy,  or  hope,  or  quiet  happiness 
Were  lingering  in  the  little  house  to¬ 
night  ? 

That  little  draughty  house.” 

I  had  not  thought  that  I  could  ever 
feel  anything  but  satisfaction  in  leaving 
it.  But  it  was  with  misty  eyes  that 
I  shut  the  door  at  last,  turned  the  key, 
and  went  up  the  road  to  our  new  home. 

How  natural  it  is  for  our  hearts  to 
cling  to  familiar  things.  The  new 
experience  may  be  “  better,”  yet  we 
fear,  and  we  tremble  when  it  comes  to 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  old. 

This  house  I  call  my  body,  it  often 
harasses  me  and  hinders  me,  and  yet 
am  I  sure  that  I  really  want  the  poor 
tent  to  be  taken  down  ? 

I  had  got  to  the  gate.  John  came 
out  to  meet  me,  and  we  went  up  the 
steps  together  to  the  open  door. 

Our  old  pictures  were  on  the  walls, 
the  same  old  carpets  on  the  floors, 
and  Bunty  came  rushing  down  the 
forty-two  stairs  and  fell  into  my  arms 
shouting  with  ecstatic  joy — 

“  I’m  going  to  have  a  real  bath  to¬ 
night,  and  so  is  Jane  ;  and  so  are  you 
and  so  is  daddy.  Aren’t  you  ever  so 
glad  that  we’re  in  the  new  house  ?  ” 

I  said  “  Yes.” 

Ctapa®!1  SIX 

The  Baby  and  the  Plum  Tree. 

I  have  just  been  going  round  our  garden 
to  see  how  the  things  are  getting  on. 
I  suppose  they  contrive  to  grow  a  little 
in  the  night,  and  also  when  I  am  indoors 
making  beds  and  puddings. 

But  it  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  they 
could  not  manage  to  do  much  if  one 
didn’t  go  out  and  encourage  them. 

Those  tiny  blossoms  on  the  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  ;  would  they  ever  develop 
into  firm  green  berries  for  my  Whit¬ 
suntide  pies  if  I  never  stood  on  the 
path  exclaiming  about  their  rapid 
growth  ? 


And  then,  the  sweet  peas  and  the 
pansies  ;  is  it  likely  that  they  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  if  John  was  not  at  hand  to 
notice  how  industrious  they  are  ? 

But  John’s-  real  speciality  is  the 
rockery.  I  am  sure  it  would  fall  to 
pieces  in  despair,  and  all  the  plants  in  it 
would  die,  if  he  gave  up  pottering- 
round  it ! 

He  is  always  lifting  up  little  heads 
and  contrasting  last  year’s  performances 
and  the  year’s  before,  with  that  of  the 
present  season. 

That  rockery  is  a  great  joy  to  us  all. 
The  things  in  it  represent  to  us  so  much 
more  than  they  would  to  other  people. 
Here  we  have  harebells  from  an  old 
North-country  garden  from  which  the 
beloved  gardener  has  gone  Home. 
Hart’s-tongue  and  lady  fern  from  a  West 
country  wood  grow  on  the  shady  side. 
Primroses,  forget-me-nots,  and  white 
violets  love  to  seed  themselves  in  this 
damp  corner.  Th^y  remind  us  of  many 
a  lovely  spring  day  when  John  and  I  and 
Bunty  have  wandered  far  afield  gather¬ 
ing  treasures  that  will  not  tarnish. 

I  go  around  in  April  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  rock  garden,  and  I  push 
mignonette  seed  into  many  a  little  ledge 
and  pocket. 

Just  now  we  have  white  arabis, 
mauve  aubretia,  and  daffodils  and  hya¬ 
cinths,  but  presently  we  shall  have 
stocks,  asters,  nicotine,  sweet  alyssum, 
and  other  “  ordyannules.” 

The  latter  is  what  our  jobbing 
gardener  said,  and  I  thought  he  was 
mentioning  a  new  kind  of  flower. 

As  I  went  round  the  paths  to-day 
I  brushed  past  a  little  new  plum  tree, 
which  caught  me  fast. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  for  I  talk  foolishly 
to  trees  and  flowers  sometimes,  “  and 
what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

The  little  thing — it  was  not  much 
more  than  three  feet  high — was  covered 
with  blossom. 

It  seemed  such  a  fuss  for  a  little  tree 
to  make !  The  stately  apple  trees 
appeared  to  be  quite  ashamed  of  its 
forward  behaviour. 

But  there  it  was,  holding  my  sleeve 
with  its  sharpest  thorn,  and  apparently 
expecting  me  to  say  something  about 
its  exploits. 

“  Will  it  bear  anything  yet  ?  ”  I  had 
asked  the  J.G.  when  he  planted  it ;  and 
he  replied  gravely — 

“  You  wouldn’t  like  to  put  a  baby 
to  work  ?  ” 

“No,”  I  said  guiltily,  for  I  am  very 
fond  of  plums. 

Remembering  this,  I  stood  looking 
at  the  little  tree.  It  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  worth  speaking  of  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  by  then — perhaps  we 
shouldn’t  be  eating  plums  and  tending 
gardens. 

By  then  Bunty  might  be  married  and 
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far  away.  And,  in  the  meantime,  and 
all  the  time,  the  little  tree  would  be 
taking  nourishment  out  of  the  ground  ; 
would  be  taking  a  share  of  rain,  sun, 
and  dew  ;  would  be  drawing  into  itself 
the  riches  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
long  before  it  could  give  back  anything 
out  of  itself  to  remedy  the  debt. 

And  suppose  it  never  could  pay  back  ! 
Some  trees  never  do.  Suppose,  after 
long  patience,  after  careful  tending,  and 
after  being  given  every  encouragement, 
it  contiirued  to  take  and  never  to  give  ; 
why,  that  principle  would  account  for 
many — perhaps  all — forms  of  poverty. 

“  Oh,  little  tree,  little  tree,”  I  said, 
“  I  am  persuaded  better  things  of  thee  !  ” 

Just  here  a  large  spot  of  rain  fell 
on  my  nose,  so  I  went  indoors. 

While  I  had  been  outside  the  postman 
had  brought  me  a  pile  of  letters.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
them — 

“  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make 
a  lovely  garden  ?  I  do  not  suppose 
I  shall  be  alive  to  enjoy  it ;  and  others 
who  come  after  me  may  not  appreciate  it. 

“  The  death  of  my  dear  parents — 
though  most  of  my  friends  speak  of 
them  as  old  people — has  made  me 
realise  how  very  short  life  is.  Shall  we 
ever  do  the  things  we  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

I  happen  to  know  that  my  corre¬ 
spondent  is  not  a  pessimist.  She  is 
a  busy  woman  with  a  growing  family. 
She  was  married  in  her  early  twenties, 
but  her  own  new  interests  never 
swamped  the  old  ones.  She  had  always 
been  a  home-lover.  During  her  married 
life  she  played,  not  to  an  audience  of 
one,  but  of  three. 

Her  dear  parents  were  still  consulted 
about  everything.  The  ailments  and 
the  achievements  of  her  children  were 
all  taken  home  to  the  ancient  roof-tree. 

When  her  father  and  her  mother 
passed  away  within  five  days  of  each 
other,  it  seemed  to  my  friend  that  the 
zest  had  gone  from  life. 

They  were  not  old  to  her,  those  two 
dear  props,  now  so  suddenly  removed. 
Their  ears  and  eyes  were  always  open 
to  her  affaifs  ;  their  hearts  had  ever 
been  at  leisure  to  soothe  and  sympathise 
with  her. 

When  they  went  away  it  seemed  as 
though  the  flavour  had  gone,  even  from 
joy. 

And,  somehow,  in  her  letter  to  me, 
her  heart  came  out  at  the  end  of  her 
pen.  She  is  now  nearly  fifty ;  her 
parents  were  twenty  years  older.  Only 
twenty  years  !  I  can  understand  that 
to  her,  with  the  grief  and  the  shock  of 
those  sad  days  still  upon  her,  the  tether 
seems  very  short. 

“  Shall  we  ever  do  the  things  we 
mean  to  do  ?  ”  she  asks.  And  I  think 
she  means  this,  too  :  “  Is  it  worth  while 
beginning  to  try  to  do  them  ?  ” 
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Life  is  made  up  of  interruptions,  and 
I  have  just  been  with  Bunty  to  see  the 
baby  over  the  way.  His  name  is 
David. 

He  came  to  the  minister’s  house  just 
four  weeks  ago.  His  mother  is  the 
minister’s  married  daughter. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  bed-room  fire 
nursing  David.  Her  hair  hung  in  two 
plaits,  and  she  looked  more  like  a  child 
herself  than  the  mother  of  such  a  sturdy 
fellow  ! 

First  Bunty  nursed  David,  and  he 
cried.  He  drew  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  and  made  funny  little  dis¬ 
contented  noises.  His  hands  caught  at 
Bunty’s  scarf ;  then  he  gathered  up 
his  forces,  and  he  yelled  ! 

Bunty  gave  him  to  me  with  haste 
that  was  amusing,  and  relief  that  was 
unmistakable. 

Then  I  nursed  David,  and  he  stopped 
crying  while  his  mother  and  his  grand¬ 
mother  showed  us  his  “  basket.” 

It  is  a  wonderful  affair,  something 
like  a  picnic  basket,  Bunty  thought, 
only  lined  with  wool  and  covered  with 
white  satin.  It  has  tiny  pockets  with 
needles,  thread,  and  safety-pins,  and 
even  little  pots  of  glycerine  and  cf 
honey. 

But,  oh  my !  The  piles  of  dainty 
nighties,  day  gowns,  wee  woollen  shirts, 
little  coats,  and  marvellous  headgear 
edged  with  swansdown !  It  was  all 
most  charming.  All  most  lovely.  The 
patient  tenderness  it  represented  made 
its  own  appeal. 

Then  we  drew  to  the  window-seat 
looking  out  upon  the  wooded  valley, 
with  the  glow  of  sunset  above  its  tree 
tops  ;  upon  the  shining  river  winding 
through  our  green  meadow  lands  to¬ 
wards  the  old  Bristol  channel. 

We  could  see  the  ancient  barn  of 
which  our  town  is  justly  proud,  and 
the  children  playing  in  the  great  field 
known  as  Clover  Close. 

All  these,  the  soft  garments,  the 
emerald  valley,  the  rosy  clouds  of  the 
sunset,  and  the  other  children,  were 
ready-made  when  David  came  into  the 
world . 

All  these  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  hopes 
built  up  around  that  little  life  ;  nothing 
of  the  dreams  of  the  boy,  youth,  man, 
that  he  may  be. 

All  this  was  just  waiting  for  him  to 
come  to  it.  He  had  done  nothing 
towards  making  it,  yet  it  was  there  for 
his  use.  No  doubt  he  brought  some 
love  with  him,  but  oh,  such  a  lot  he 
found  here — ready-made  ! 

Every  morning  I  see  a  small  nurse¬ 
maid  bring  out  a  perambulator  and 
arrange  wraps  round  a  rubber  bottle. 
Then  the  young  mother  comes  out  with 
David  in  her  arms,  and  is  followed  by 
the  grandmother,  who  carries  a  pillow 
and  more  wraps.  The  minister  is  sure 
to  come  down  the  steps  to  open  the 


gate  for  his  grandson  to  pass  through. 
The  neighbours  smile  and  nod.  The 
postman  draws  up  to  look  at  David. 
The  milkman  is  deeply  interested  in  him. 

And  so  the  joyous  little  procession 
goes  on  all  day  long.  On  Saturdays  the 
proud  father  comes  bustling  up  on 
a  motor  bicycle.  The  other  day  the 
whole  family  went  to  the  photographer 
that  he  might  perpetuate  this  marvellous 
season  of  babyhood. 

Oh,  little  David  !  You  brought  no¬ 
thing  into  this  world,  yet  you  have 
vast  possessions  ! 

Was  it  worth  while  for  that  mother 
to  make  garments  for  her  child,  knowing 
that  in  all  probability  the  child’s  life 
would  outlast  her  own  ? 

Was  it  worth  while  to  launch  the 
little  ship,  when  it  would,  maybe, 
leave  the  homeland  and  sail  into  seas 
where  she  perchance  can  never  follow  ? 

Ask  her.  And  hear  what  she  will  say. 


“  Loying  hearts  launched  me,”  she 
will  tell  you  ;  "  careful  brains  planned 
for  me  and  my  future.  I  am  just  paying 
a  little  of  my  debt  to  posterity,  only 
I  pay  it  to  the  coming  and  not  to  the 
last  generation.” 

And  this,  I  fancy,  is  the  answer  to 
many  of  our  questions. 

We  are  not  asked  to  complete  all  our 
own  works,  only  one  Being  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  both  Author  and  Finisher,  but 
we  an  asked  to  begin  them. 

We  are  asked  to  leave  something 
behind  us  for  others  to  find. 

We  must  none  of  us  be  austere  men, 
reaping  where  we  have  no  intention  of 
sowing  ;  and  content  to  go  on  gathering 
without  ever  strewing  benefits. 

So  I  am  glad  that  we  planted  the 
little  plum  tree.  May  its  plums  wax  as 
big  as  oranges  !  And  may  generations 
yet  to  come  gather  and  enjoy  them  ! 

I  shall  write  to  my  friend  and  tell 


her  to  go  on  making  her  garden,  so 
that  men  and  women  of  the  future  may 
glory  in  her  laburnums  and  find  pleasure 
in  her  pergolas. 

Who  knows  what  tired  eyes  may  rest 
upon  her  lavender  hedge  or  what  weary 
hearts  may  be  solaced  by  the  fragrance 
of  her  roses  ? 

I  know  that  in  her  fifty  years  she 
has  gathered  many  lovely  memories. 
I  will  tell  her  that  every  ounce  of  beauty 
that  has  ever  found  its  way  to  her, 
through  eye-gate,  ear-gate,  or  any  other 
gate,  is  a  debt  which  she  owes  to  the 
Universe.  She  must  expend  all  that 
she  has  to  pay  it. 

And  if  she  feels  that  her  possessions 
will  more  than  cover  her 
liabilities — why,  then,  it  would  To 
be  a  gracious  thing  to  add  a  ke 
little  overweight,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  those  who  ue{j 
never  pay  anything. 
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You  have  all  read  Anthony  Hope’s  story. 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  Some  of  you, 
for  you  are  women  as  well  as  girls,  may 
remember  the  surprising  j  oy  it  was  when 
it  was  first  published. 

Here  was  a  new  garden  of  romance 
found  in  an  old  grand-duchy,  and  we 
all  took  to  it  welcomely.  It  was  like 
capturing  an  idyll  for  a  world  which  had 
almost  become  matter-of-fact.  A  new 
novelist  came  into  the  English  book- 
world  then,  and  he  not  only  brought  a 
delectable  duchy  with  him,  but  he 
brought  a  fresh  school  of  fiction,  the 
“  Zenda  ”  school. 

Ever  so  many  writers  have  had  a  try 
at  romance  of  this  kind,  always  on  the 
lines  of  Anthony  Hope — faint  but  pur¬ 
suing! — until,  perhaps,  we  have  grown 
a  little  weary  of  grand-dukes  and 
courtiers  and  panoply  and  colour. 
There  was,  however,  the  other  side 
of  the  “  Zenda  ”  mirror  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  revealed — the  woman’s 
side ;  and,  heigh-ho  !  it  has  been 
discovered  and  revealed. 


By  whom,  do  you  think  ?  Why,  by 
Miss  Flora  Klickmann,  whom  you,  girls 
and  women,  know  so  well,  like  so  much, 
and  value  so  highly.  She  has  written  her 
first  novel,  as  she  was  bound  to  write 
it  some  time,  though  she  has  been  in  no 
hurry.  Quite  unconsciously,  because 
such  things  are  unconscious,  she  has 
been  preparing  for  it  while  she  has  given 
usher  charming  series  of  “  Flower- Patch 
Books.” 

What  are  they  but  romance  ?  The 
romance  of  reality  in  beauty,  as  a 
heart  feels,  as  a  soul  sees,  and  as  a  mind 
expresses.  Truth  may  not  always  be 
stranger  than  fiction,  but  it  can  be  as 
beautiful.  Miss  Klickmann  knows  that, 
and  being  a  wise  woman,  and  not  a 
clever  man — for,  alas,  there  are  so 
many  clever  men  ! — she  has  imparted 
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her  knowledge  to  others,  who  will  be 
increasingly  grateful  when  they  read  her 
novel  The  Carillon  of  Scarpa,  published 
by  the  famous  London  and  New  York 
house  of  Putnam. 

Where  is  Scarpa  ?  We  are  assured 
that  it  is  a  small  country  adjacent  to 
Italy’s  backdoor.  You  may  not  find 
it  by  name,  anyhow  on  the  map — or 
Kaiser  William  didn’t  when  he  began 
to  blaze  his  way  across  Europe.  Thus 
it  did  not  become  a  battlefield  ;  but  the 
Great  War  completely  upset  the  affairs 
of  His  Majesty  of  Scarpa,  and  if  it 
hadn’t  done  so  we  might  have  had  no 
story,  which  would  have  made  us  the 
poorer. 

Yes,  the  House  of  Scarpa  was  badly 
hit  in  its  royal  pocket,  and  the  poor  king 
himself  was  little  able  to  put  things 
right.  But,  thanks  be,  there  were 
the  active  brains  of  the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Eversleigh  and  the  four  motherless 
princesses  to  whom  she  was  lady-in- 
waiting,  Olea,  Jessamine,  Myrtle  and 
Mignonette,  all  flower  names,  because. 
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you  may  be  sure,  wherever  Miss  Klick- 
mann  takes  you  there  will  be  flowers, 
good  to  see,  sweet  to  smell,  and  that 
moral  also  applies  to  her  very  human 
characters  in  The  Carillon  of  Scarpa. 

Well,  the  lady-in-waiting  and  her 
princesses  conceived  a  great  idea,  and 
that  idea  somehow  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  fell  into  the  lap,  or,  rather,  into  the 
ear,  of  Mrs.  Potter-Poggs,  a  rich  widow, 
in  her  New  York  mansion.  Her  fortune 
had  come  from  an  invention  of  her 
father’s,  plain  John  Poggs,  and  this 
invention  was  a  “  Chicken  Chef.”  Miss 
Klickmann  touches  him,  and  it,  off 
perfectly  when  she  says — 

“  Everybody  knows  the  machine,  of 
course,  with  its  slogan,  ‘  You  bring  the 
bird,  and  I’ll  do  the  rest.’  ” 

Her  sense  of  humour,  especially  in 
commentaries  and  asides,  is  as  good 
as  the  sauce  which,  no  doubt,  was 
dispensed  at  the  right  moment  from  the 
“  Chicken  Chef.”  At  all  events,  another 
American  fortune  was  made,  and  it 
didn’t  altogether'  spdil  Mrs.  Potter- 
Poggs,  because  she  wasn’t  really  a  bad 
sort,  and  her  daughter  Gladsome  was 
quite  a  good  sort,  aye  and  lovable,  as 
we  shall  discover.  The  trouble  was  a 
Mrs.  Ledger — at  least,  she  was  part  of  the 
trouble — for  her  daughter  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  an  English  knight, 
whereas  nobody  seemed  to  want  Glad¬ 
some. 

Social  climbers,  you  gather;  and  while 
she  keeps  them  that  Miss  Klickmann 
gets  fine  fun  out  of  them,  as  you  also 
will.  Nor  will  you  be  less  diverted, 
though  in  a  different  way,  when  you  find 
Mrs.  Potter-Poggs  and  Gladsome  at  the 
Palace  of  Scarpa  as  paying  guests.  Oh, 
yes,  P.G.’s,  but  most  royal  P.G.’s,  both  in 
the  hospitality  they  received  and  what 
they  paid  for  it. 

We  have  now,  dear  reader,  gone  far 
enough  for  you  to  understand  how  Miss 
Klickmann  has  struck  a  new  order  of 
“  Zend  a  ”  story.  Anthony  Hope  went 


to  his  duchy  for  all  his  romance,  dug  it 
up  there,  so  much  antique  ware.  Miss 
Klickmann  takes  more  than  half  of 
hers  with  her,  and  she  takes  it  from  the 
New  World,  a  romance  of  two  worlds, 
bringing  it  in,  as  Canning  said  on  an 
historical  occasion,  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old  World.  But  above 
all  this  is  a  woman’s  story,  with  girls 
and  women  its  chief  company,  although 
men  also  will  read  it,  as  they  read  Mrs. 
Florence  Barclay’s  Rosary.  Thoughts 
like  that  may  be  new  to  Miss  Klickmann, 
but  then  it  is  the  reader  who  sees  most 
of  a  book  which  she  has  minted  from 
her  personality. 

Essentially  it  is  a  personal  novel,  for 
it  is  not  plotted  and  planned  and 
architected  as  Wilkie  Collins  or  Anthony 
Trollope  used  to  plot  and  plan  and 
architect  their  novels.  Simply  Miss 
Klickmann  takes  you  by  the  hand, 
and  hers  is  soft  and  friendly,  yet  strong, 
and  says,  “  Come  on — come  on  to 
Scarpa.”  You  go  gladly,  though,  from 
something  she  says  in  a  Foreword,  you 
fancy  that  the  direction  in  which  to 
seek  it  should  not  be  so  southerly  as 
the  backdoor  of  Italy. 

“  Is  it  true,  The  Carillon  of  Scarpa  ?  ” 
Children  always  ask  that  about  a  story, 
and  it  is  good  to  be  a  child.  Apparently 
Princess  Olea  is  something  more  than  a 
fragment  of  fiction,  and  it  gives  one 
j  oy  to  believe  that,  because  she  was  so 
true-womanly.  Not  more,  though,  than 
Gladsome,  and  the  two,  as  was  in¬ 
evitable,  became  great  friends  at  Scarpa. 
Dear  Mrs.  Potter-Poggs  was  happy 
when  she  could  write  a  letter  on  royally- 
monographed  paper,  but  they  had  much 
to  say  to  each  other  that  was  worth 
saying. 

“  It  was,”  writes  our  sympathetic, 
most  understanding,  beautifully  inter¬ 
pretative  novelist,  "  girlhood  voicing  its 
dreams  and  breaking  into  new  life,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  suppression — un¬ 
avoidable,  probably,  but,  all  the  same, 


youth  needs  some  channel  for  expres¬ 
sion  and  some  sympathetic  confidant  to 
listen  to  its  outpourings.  It  is  a  growing 
time  for  the  soul,  no  less  than  for  mind 
and  body ;  and  often  the  adolescent, 
who  may  seem  moody  or  restless  or 
aggrieved,  is  merely  starving  for  con¬ 
genial  soul  atmosphere,  or  fretting 
silently  for  some  outlet  for  the  thoughts 
and  spiritual  longings  that  are  awakening 
and  developing  within.” 

Yes,  behind  the  actual  Carillon  of 
Scarpa  there  is  a  sweet  lighting  of  the 
higher  pilgrimage  which  young  people 
have  to  find  for  themselves.  Thus 
romance  now  and  then  turns  the  corner 
into  allegory,  always  welcomely,  in 
Scarpa,  the  land  of  summer  and  flowers, 
and  a  carillon  of  bells  whose  music  was 
as  the  voices  of  heaven.  But  read  how — 

The  bells  of  Scarpa  lifted  their  voices, 
sending  the  message,  “O  Rest  in  the  Lord,” 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  the  inmates  of 
cottages  and  palace.  Over  the  town  the 
music  floated,  over  the  meadows,  over 
the  woods  to  outlying  farms  and  distant 
hamlets  ;  tossed  by  the  hills  from  echo  to 
echo,  rising  and  falling  with  the  trend  of  the 
wind.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  melody, 
till  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  bells  in  the 
carillon  were  bearing  a  part  in  the  joyful 
assurance  :  “  And  He  shall  give  thee  thy 
heart’s  desire.” 

There  are  hearts  and  desires,  human 
ups  and  human  downs,  in  this  tale  of  a 
grand-duchy  where,  day  after  day,  the 
night  came  like  that.  They  must  not, 
however,  have  the  delicate  veils  in 
which  they  hide  more  than  peeped 
through  here.  Even  Dr.  John  must  be 
left  in  mystery,  though  Gladsome  met 
him  in  America  before  she  had  her  more 
surprising  meeting  with  him  in  Scarpa. 
No  ;  you  must  not  be  anticipated  in 
your  enjoyment  of  a  story  which  comes 
from  a  warm  heart,  through  a  rich  mind, 
and  is  written  in  the  easy,  melodious 
English  characteristic  of  all  Miss  Kb  ck- 
mann’s  books,  whether  The  Flower-Patch 
among  the  Hills,  or  its  new,  redoubtable 
competitor  in  popularity,  The  Carillon  of 
Scarpa. 
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Prunella,  that  sweet  imaginative  creature,  caught 
me  day-dreaming  of  all  the  beauty  spots  I  have  ever 
known  and  loved  ;  so  when  she  settled  herself  comfort¬ 
ably  on  the  arm  of  my  chair,  I  lay  back  and  half -listened 
to  her  naive  enthusiasms. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,”  she  began,  "  it  is  very,  very  beautiful  ! 
The  brightest  shades  are  interwoven  in  it,  without  a  hint 
of  crudity.  If  you  look  only  at  the  reds,  browns,  orange 
and  yellows,  you  have  a  feast  of  colour  1  ”  Ah,  thought  I, 
that  is  Durham  in  autumn.  How  I  stood  enthralled  one 
day  on  Prebend’s  Bridge,  watching  the  river  slip  round 
the  bend  between  banks  clothed  in  a  flaming  glory  of 

colour ;  and  the  reflections -  But  Prunella’s  voice 

was  saying— 

“  I  wish  I  could  show  it  to  you  now.  The  yellow  is 
lovely — that  rich,  ripe  shade ;  and  there  are  little 
splashes  of  scarlet  in  just  the  right  places.” 

Oh,  those  cornfields  in  the  Vale  of  York  !  What  a 


beautiful  thing  is  the  clean-cut  edge  of  standing  corn, 
and  I  adore  poppies. 

“  The  design  is  particularly  good,  especially  in  the 
border,”  says  Prunella  ;  “  and,  my  dear,  pervading  all, 
there  is  the  loveliest  soft  grey,  blending  the  colours,  and 
yet  seeming  to  make  them  glow  as  you  look  more  closely.” 

Why,  she  is  describing  a  garden  in  autumnal  mists  ! 
But  the  voice  was  murmuring- — - 

“  The  fresh  green  of  new  leaves  in  spring.” 

Ah,  yes,  those  young  larch  trees  in  a  Surrey  wood. 
How  I  loved  them  ! 

“  Somewhere  there  is  a  heather  mixture.” 

Heather,  moors,  mountains  !  And  already  she  has 
described  beautiful  woods,  fields,  gardens  !  I  sat  up, 
and  in  a  loud  tone  demanded — 

“  Where  is  this  delightful  place  you  have  discovered  ?  ” 
“  Place  !  ”  shrieked  Prunella,  wide-eyed.  “  I’m  telling 
you  about  my  new  '  Fair  Isle  ’  jumper  !  ” 
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A  Parrot  Paper  Knife,  a  Stork  Ornament,  and  two.  Butterfly  Hat  Mounts. 


Something  of  the  character  of  the 
explorer  as  well  as  of  the  inventor  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the 
creator  of  the  new  art  of  Merosine,  the 
name  given  to  the  decorative  work 
which  she  carries  out  on  a  basis  of  fish¬ 
bone,  so  treated  and  so  ornamented  as 
to  become,  under  her  special  process,  a 
highly  effective  medium  for  personal 
adornment  as  well  as  for  household 
accessories.  It  was  while  watching  a 
kettle  boil  for  tea  that  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
pulsion  by  means  of  steam  arrived  to 
Stevenson,  and  it  was  during  the 
domestic  occupation  of  dissecting  a 
cod’s  head  for  the  cat’s  dinner  that  the 
possibility  of  turning  to  some  decorative 
use  the  curiously  shaped  bones  that 
form  its  structure  occurred  to  Miss 
Helen  Rosher.  So  do  unpromising  tasks 
sometimes  work  out  to  unexpected  ends. 


It  is  a  curious  thing  that  it  often 
happens  that  one  type  of  Nature’s 
products  will  suggest  salient  features  in 
another.  Thus  a  certain  craftsman, 
having  perceived  in  the  grain  of  different 
woods  forms  that  seem  to.  represent 
clouds  and  trees,  draperies  and  shells, 
has  made  use  of  his  discovery  to  perfect 
a  new  type  of  pictorial  inlay,  while 
another,  having  noticed  how  a  baroque 
pearl  will  appear  shaped  after  some 
insect  or  bird,  has  built  up  a  form  of 
j  ewellery  in  which  such  misshapen  pieces 
are  made  to  perform  their  individual 
part.  In  the  same  way  Miss  Rosher, 
having  perceived  that  some  of  the  bones 
were  curiously  suggestive  of  a  flattened 
poppy-petal,  another  of  a  dahlia  leaf,  a 
third  of  a  feather,  and  a  fourth  of 
butterfly  forms,  set  her  brain  to  work  to 
devise  some  means  to  utilise  these  in 
a  decorative  way.  For  not  alone  did  the 


form  happen  to  recall  some  phase  of 
Nature’s  infinite  designs,  but  the  varying 
thickness  and  markings  of  the  fish¬ 


bones  likewise  developed  the  same  idea. 
For  instance,  in  the  butterfly  bones 


there  happens  to  be  a  strange  oval 
portion  in  the  centre  of  each  wing  that 
at  once  recalls  the  markings  on  the 
.wing  of  the  insect  itself,  while  the  semi- 
translucent  quality  of  the  substance 
still  further  enhances  the  similarity. 

Preliminary 

Processes. 

How  to  cook  the  fish  so  as  to  produce 
in  the  bones  exactly  the  requisite  degree 
of  hardness  became  the  first  step  to 
be  conquered,  for  experiments  quickly 
revealed  the  ease  with  which  the  bones 
might  be  reduced  either  to  brittleness 
or  undue  softness,  so  that  they  would 
prove  unpractical  for  protracted  use. 
This  mastered,  the  next  step  was  to 
devise  a  means  of  disinfection,  which 
would  once  and  for  all  remove  all  traces 
of  smell  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
natural  transparence  and  delicacy  of  the 
bones.  Here  science  had  to  be  called  in, 
and  eventually  a  means  was  discovered 
of  attaining  the  desired  end,  with  the 
result  that  one  can  wear  a  pendant  or 
hair-slide  of  Merosine  (derivation,  mer, 
the  sea,  and  os,  a  bone)  for  a  year  or 
'more  without  finding  it,  whatever  ±he 
temperature — and  it  has  been  tested  in 


Some  delightful  Pendants  made  from  Natural  Fish-bones.  Charming  Effects  are  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  Bones  in  Pairs. 


Four  Flower  Hat  Mounts  and  a  Hair-slide,  tinted  Pink  and  Purple,  with  a 

Yellow  Pollen. 


Suggestive  Forms  in 
the  Bones. 
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Dragonflies — all  of  Uncut  Natural  Bones  joined  at  centre  of  Body — for  Table 
Decorations  and  for  Evening  Turban  Ornaments. 


the  heat  of  India — either 
suggestive  in  any  way  of 
its  fishy  origin  or  liable 
to  breakage. 

After  the  perfection  of 
these  practical  details, 
came  the  necessity  for 
the  discovery  of  some 
sort  of  colouring  medium 
which  would  not  obscure 
the  natural  pearly  quality 
of  the  bone,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  hardest 
part  of  all,  for  most 
paints  are  too  opaque  in 
character  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  while  a  clear  yet 
rich  tint  is  not  easily  to 
be  achieved  in  those 
which  dry  with  transpar¬ 
ence. 

But  those  who  have 
the  spirit  of  the  explorer 
in  their  innermost  are  not 
daunted  by  obstacles,. and  it  is  perhaps 
the  very  difficulties  that  havejfiad  to  be 
met  and  conquered  that  have  given  the 
invention  its  principal  zest  for  its 
creator. 

Bones  in  Flower 
Shapes. 

The  “  pressed-poppy  ”  bone  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  a  pretty  hair-slide  in 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  its  purpose  because  it  is  by 
nature  shaped  with  the  slight  curve 
which  enables  it  to  fit  snugly  to  the  head. 
The  majority  of  the  bones  are  used  in 
their  natural  form,  though  here  and 
there  they  are  snipped*  round  the  edges 
to  accord  with  the  needed  outline. 

The  bone  from  which  the  long  pendants 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  butterfly  are 
formed  are  made  from  the  central  skull- 
bone  of  the  cod,  a  fish  which  proves  more 
fertile  than  any  other  in  furnishing  bones 
of  a  suitable  nature.  The  lug-bones 
(known  to  most  of  us  as  the  bone  at  the 
neck  of  the  haddock,  just  where  the 
dried  fish  is  hung  on  its  skewer)  are 
those  used  in  the  quills  or  spears  that 
form  such  effective  hat  ornaments  that 


Miss  Rosher  is  called  upon  to  supply 
them  to  “  the  trade  ”  in  quantities 
that  make  a  big  inroad  on  her  time.  As 
she  belongs  to  the  order  that  objects 
strongly  to  repeating  itself,  it  must  also 
make  big  demands  upon  her  inventive¬ 
ness  in  design. 

Birds  and  Beasts 
of  Fish-bone. 

Cut  down  to  a  small  extent,  the  same 
bone,  by  reason  of  its  convex  shape, 
makes  excellent  material  for  a  swan’s 
wing,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  most 
successful  ornaments  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  are  composed  of  these  birds,  afloat 
on  a  lake  of  looking-glass,  over  which 
hover  dragonflies  of  the  most  minute 
order,  also  of  fish-bone  and  mounted  on 
fine  wires  that  keep  the  insects  poised 
effectively  over  the  grasses  and  bul¬ 
rushes  of  the  background. 

Fishes  wear  their  head-bones,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  central  ones,  in 
pairs,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  providing,  say,  eight  or  sixteen  petals 
for  a  dahlia,  a  rose,  or  a  cornflower,  it 
is  four  or  eight  heads,  as  the  case  maybe, 
that  have  to  be  dissected  before  the 


needed  number  of  bones 
are  secured.  Even  then 
the  bones  may  not  prove 
to  be  of  the  same  size 
and  calibre,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  fastidious¬ 
ness  in  the  choice  of 
fish-heads,  Miss  Rosher 
is  considered  among  the 
fish-mongering  fraternity 
of  her  neighbourhood  as 
something  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  !  But  such  is  the 
force  of  enthusiasm,  that 
both  fishmongers  and 
neighbours  are  acquiring 
the  habit  of  collecting 
and  saving  fish-bones,  to 
lay,  metaphorically,  at 
her  feet — not  invariably, 
I  regret  to  record,  in  the 
blameless  condition  that 
should  distinguish  a  fishy 
tribute.  Indeed,  she  tells  me  that  there 
is  no  such  sure  indication  of  character  as 
the  manner  in  which  a  Merosine  offering 
is  presented  ! 

Experiments  and  Explorations. 

The  delicacy  and  charm  of  the  fish- 
work  must  necessarily  lose  something  in 
reproduction,  but  it  may  help  readers 
to  understand  its  points  if  they  realise 
that  the  decoration  largely  exploits  and 
emphasises  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  bones.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
frilly  sort  of  natural  trimming  to  the 
outline  of  the  skull-bone  that  has 
suggested  the  dainty  black-and-white 
decoration  to  the  big  butterfly  pendant, 
while  a  smaller  oval  one  has  its  natural 
accordion-pleated  serrations  at  its  side 
developed  by  lines  of  colour.  When 
the  pendants  are  held  to  the  light  they 
have  the  appearance  of  fine  translucent 
enamel  of  clear  colour,  while  their 
extreme  lightness  renders  them  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  to  wear. 

Miss  Rosher  is  continually  making 
fresh  discoveries  in  her  art,  so  we  may 
expect  still  further  developments  in  this 
original  craft 


Books  for 
Girls. 

School  stories  always  appeal  to  girls, 
and  That  Awful  Term,  by  E.  M. 
Channon,  is  a  good  example.  This  is  an 
interesting  tale  with  a  real  “  thrill  ”  in 
it.  Price  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Another  charming  story  of  a  school¬ 
girl’s  troubles  and  joys  is  Blundering 
Bettina,  by  May  Wynne.  This  is  brightly 
written,  and  would  make  a  delightful 
present  for  a  girl.  The  price  is  3s.  6 d. 
net. 

Uniform  in  style  and  price  is  The 
House  in  the  Strand,  a  book  that  will 
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please  the  girl  who  loves  an  historical  t 
tale.  This  is  written  by  Margaret  S.  t 
Comrie. 

The  older  girl,  who  wants  a  bright  o 
modern  love-story,  would  probably  like  f 
Sheila’s  Inheritance,  by  Florence  F 
Willmot.  The  pictures  by  Elizabeth 
Earnshaw  give  a  distinct  charm  to  this  a 
book,  the  price  of  which  is  2 s.  6 d.  ii 
net.  C 

The  Right  Rowena,  by  Edna  Lake,  il 
is  a  story  that  would  make  an  acceptable  I 
gift.  It  has  the  right  element  of  excite-  p 
ment  and  interest  all  the  way  through.  3 
Things  become  very  complicated,  but  t 


they  straighten  out  in  the  end.  This 
book  is  5s.  net. 

All  these  are  published  at  the  offices 
of  this  magazine. 

For  the  Little 
People. 

Some  attractive  tales  for  little  folks 
are  included  in  the  “  Children’s  Compan¬ 
ion  ”  series,  a  good  example  being  The 
Coming  of  Chlce,  by  Daisy  Darvill,  the 
illustrations  to  which  are  by  Gordon 
Browne.  This  would  make  a  suitable 
present  for  the  ten-year-old.  Price 
3s.  6 d.  net.  Published  at  the  offices  of 
this  magazine. 
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LE  REPAS  DE  SANCHO 
A  BATARIA. 


A  Tapestry  in  the  Museum , 
A  ix-en-Provence. 
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“  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish,”  said  the  wise  author 
of  the  Proverbs.  In  these  more 
modern  days  the  power  of  seeing 
things  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  in 
breadth  and  sympathy  is  one  of  the  first  attributes  we 
wish  our  statesmen  to  possess.  When  it  is  absent,  there 
is  quick  recognition  that  something  is  wanting,  and  the 
public  life  of  that  aspirant  will  not  be  long  or  influential. 

Not  to  all  may  be  vouchsafed  that  power  to  “  think 
in  continents  ”  that  distinguished  Cecil  Rhodes,  but 
there  may  be  in  its  degree  a  realisation  of  wider  purposes 
summed  up  in  the  eternal  truth  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone  ! 

Great  Gifts  that 
Carry  us  Far. 

Probably  the  two  kindliest  gifts  that  Nature  bestows 
upon  her  special  favourites  are  the  senses  of  imagination 
and  humour.  Used  in  conjunction,  they  give  their  happy 
owner  that  invaluable  quality  of  common-sense  ;  and 
those  endowed  with  this  need  never  envy  what  is  often 
called  genius.  And  even  within  the  limitations  that  sur¬ 
round  them  as  bestowed  on  what  we  call  “  the  average 
person,”  they  will  carry  him  or  her  over  all  those  minor 
difficulties  that  can  be  magnified  into  calamities  and 
direct  strokes  of  adversity. 

Either  will  save  the  individual  from  many  blunders, 
but  it  will  be  through  the  touch  of  idealism  that  the 
greater  direct  happiness  will  come.  A  sense  of  humour 
will  save  the  lady  of  portly  proportions  and  faded  hair 


from  the  “  slim  ”  frock  and  the 
shingled  tresses  ;  for  she  will  visu¬ 
alise  the  comicality  of  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  such  guise.  On  the  other 
hand  imagination  will  help  her  to 
discover  the  appropriate  and  the  becoming,  and  in  that 
way  to  attain  satisfaction. 

Taking  Imagination 
on  One’s  Holiday. 

Before  long,  the  question  of  holidays  will  be  engaging 
our  attentions.  The  commonplace  mind  will  be  unable 
to  move  out  of  the  rut  of  the  noisy  seaside  resort, 
with  its  promenades  and  picture-palaces,  its  so-called 
“  carnivals  ”  and  jazz  bands.  All  the  narrow  little  round 
of  cheap  amusements  and  blatant  hilarities  will  be 
held  out  as  attractions,  and  the  baits  will  be  swallowed 
by  those  unable  to  originate  any  other  way  of  spending 
a  fortnight  or  so  outside  the  daily  routine. 

The  sad  and  sorry  part  of  it  all  is  that  if  someone  of 
wider  knowledge  and  experience  were  to  put  before  them 
the  delights  of  quiet  days  away  from  crowds,  or  in  the 
country,  the  glories  of  woodland  and  moor,  the  charm  of 
flowers,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  or  the  new  interest  of 
a  sea  voyage,  they  would  probably  reply  that  such  a 
holiday  would  “  give  them  the  hump,”  or  use  some 
equally  inelegant  vernacular  phrase.  Imagination  with 
them  has  never  been  touched,  and  they  cannot  conceive 
any  form  of  enjoyable  holiday  that  lies  away  from  their 
own  narrow  circle  of  sensations. 

There  will  not  always  be  full  reward  for  our  quest. 
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Instead  of  sunshine,  there  may  be  rain  ;  where  we  antici¬ 
pated  a  fair  far-stretching  landscape,  gentle  streams,  or 
rolling  uplands  we  may  find  the  builder  in  possession 
and  many  blots  and  disfigurements.  But  even  then,  if  we 
went  out  as  optimists,  meaning  to  see  the  best,  we  should 
find  our  recompense,  though  others  might  have  likened  us 
- — certainly  they  would  employ  a  more  modern  form  of 
terminology- — to  that  mediaeval  knight  who  reared 
“  castels  in  th’  ayre  and  hoped  to  catch  hares  with 
tabres.” 

« 

The  Blessed  Possession 
of  Youth. 

Most  of  us  possess  this  power  in  early  youth.  Who 
cannot  recall  some  of  their  own  excursions  in  the  land 
of  fantasy,  when  “  let’s  pretend  ”  opened  up  new  vistas 
of  strange  dignities  and  happenings  wherein  we  were 
kings  and  queens,  presiding  at  banquets  and  command¬ 
ing  armies  ?  “  Peter  Pan  ”  appealed  because  we  have  all 
been  pirates  qnd  Red  Indians,  and  gone  on  our  own 
voyages  of  discoveries  in  our  time,  knowing  what  it  has 
meant  to  do  so. 

The  years  roll  on  and  we  see  ourselves  down  a  far 
perspective  of  success,  in  life.  EverjAhing  looks  bright, 
roseate,  smooth  along  the  path  by  which  we  hope  to 
become  great  artists,  musicians,  authors,  teachers,  or 
in  whatever  other  capacity  we  would  hope  to  lead  our 
fellows.  The  dream  will  not  be  realised  with  the  ease  or 
the  fulness  that  cheers  the  beginner.  Happy,  indeed, 
will  he  or  she  be  who  attains  to  some  measure- of  it. 

Bring  Imagination  to  Bear  on 
your  Business  Prospects. 

But  one  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  girl  starting 
with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a  mere  routine  clerk 
or  typist  will  remain  where  she  began,  envying  perhaps 
those  who  fit  themselves  by  study  and  conscientious 
work  for  the  promotion  that  comes  to  those  who  deserve 
it.  It  is  a  fashion  of  the  day  to  talk  of  “  blind-alley 
occupations”  that  lead  nowhere.  Yet  any  who  embark 
on  such  circumscribed  tracks  can  always  retrace  their 
steps  to  begin  on  a  more  open  road.  Tragedy  com¬ 
mences  when  anyone  is  satisfied  with  such  limitations, 
and  will  not  make  any  effort  to  break  through  them. 

The  Middle-aged  may 
still  See  Visions. 

For  one  may  still  retain  the  faculty  far  into  middle 
age  that  is  able  to  see  visions  and  hope  for  their  realisa¬ 
tion.  The  cares  of  daily  life  may  be  heavy ;  a  man  has 
his  profession  or  business  to  claim  his  first  attention ; 
the  wife  and  mother  is  thinking  of  the  welfare  and 
future  of  the  children,  and  only  in  rarest  moments 
may  indulge  in  longings  for  days  that  can  be  otherwise 
filled. 

The  craving  is  not  invariably,  as  is  often  believed, 
for  mere  rest- — that  sort  of  inertia  of  the  charwoman’s 
belief  in  Paradise  as  a  place  where  “  you  do  nothing  for 
ever  and  ever.”  On  the  contrary,  the  release  from  the 
daily  round,  when  the  family  is  safely  settled  and  the 
pension  has  been  earned,  is  often  anticipated  as  a  time 
when  some  new  and  quite  strenuous  departure  is  to  be 
made.  If  your  own  vocation  sends  you  on  much  travel, 
you  find  such  people  intent  on  seeing  all  they  can  of 
primitive  art  in  Italy,  of  a  thorough  tour  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  even  of  an  inquiry  into  some  phase  of  social 
or  economic  questions  in  Peru  or  Korea.  They  are  to 
be  envied.  No  aspect  of  their  lives’  duties  has  been 
neglected,  yet  through  all  the  little  flame  has  been  kept 


burning  of  something  still  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
time  of  physical  infirmity  arrives. 

When  Imagination 
Finds  Expression. 

There  is,  of  course,  that  other  development  of  the 
gift  of  imagination  that  sends  those  on  whom  it  has  been 
bestowed  into  the  world  of  letters  where  poetry  and  novel 
writing  are  its  forms  of  expression.  Unhappily  for 
mankind  at  large,  there  are  very  many  people  who 
imagine  that  they  have  imagination,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  obsessions.  Its  victims,  unable  to 
master  the  technique  of  verse,  which  a  Milton  or  a 
Herrick,  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Tennyson  did  not  disdain, 
break  up  involved  musings,  upon  nothing  in  particular, 
into  lines  of  irregular  length,  and  bid  us  admire  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  vers  libres.  Or  they  write  long 
analyses  of  drab  people  living  in  dull  streets  as  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  psychological  attitude  of  persons  over 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  normal  mind  to  feel 
any  sort  of  interest  whatever. 

It  is  in  the  very  sordidness  and  ugliness  of  their  detail 
that  they  reveal  the  absence  of  the  precious  quality. 
The  great  artist  paints  for  us  the  homeliest  of  scenes- — - 
the  children  returning  from  school,  the  preparation  of 
the  evening  meal  with  the  pots  and  kettles  in  evidence, 
the  plough  horses  approaching  their  stables  after  their 
day  on  the  long  dark  furrows,  but  his  true  gift  is  shown 
in  the  touch  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  idealistic  that  can 
ensure  that  the  most  ordinary  episode  is  “  neither 
common  nor  unclean.” 

The  Faculty  that  has 
Moved  the  World. 

Perhaps  in  these  days  one’s  admiration  goes  out  most 
to  those  whose  prescience  is  carrying  them  ever  farther 
and  farther  afield  in  research  work.  There  must  truly 
have  been  a  kind  of  predictive  instinct  that  has  led 
men  to  go  ever  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  light  until 
it  is  now  the  handmaid  of  advanced  surgery  and 
medicine,  either  in  the  detection  of  the  abnormal  or  the 
foreign  substance  by  the  X-rays,  and  those  marvels  of 
actual  healing  that  are  effected  in  lupus  and  tubercular 
maladies.  Chemistry  knows  no  bounds,  and  one  hears  of 
great  new  laboratories  being  built  in  which  to  study  the 
most  subtle  processes  of  actions  and  reactions  for  the 
benefit  of  industrial  processes.  Through  cold  storage 
and  all  that  the  utilisation  of  ammonia  in  the  reduction 
of  temperature  implies,  our  daily  fare  has  been  inimitably 
widened,  and  New'  Zealand  sets  the  present-day  standard 
grade  of  butter,  while  South  Africa  sends  us  peaches 
and  plums  at  prices  at  which  they  can  appear  on  the 
barrows  of  the  costermongers  in  January. 

Such  marvels  could  never  have  been  achieved  with¬ 
out  the  intuitive  faculty  that  could  see  that,  how'ever 
far  it  went,  there  was  still  more  to  be  learned.  There  was 
also  the  no  less  important  question  of  rendering  them 
of  practical  value.  In  the  early  summer  we  shall  be  hear¬ 
ing  much  about  the  centenary  of  the  first  railway  opened 
in  this  country  from  Stockton  to  Darlington.  _  What 
that  epoch-making  track  meant  to  the  whole  world  of 
transport  will  supply  the  theme  of  countless  newspaper 
articles  during  the  coming  weeks.  For  in  that  was  the 
true  gift  of  imagination,  the  perception  that  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
says — • 

“  And  all  unseen 

Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen.” 


The  majority  of  Answers  are  sent  direct  through  the  post.  The  following 
are  Answers  to  Readers  who  omitted  to  enclose  full  postal  address. 


Jamaica. — You  will  be  able 
to  get  the  lace  braid  and 
purl  from  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Clarke  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  lace 
and  purl  manufacturers,  5, 
Church  Gate,  Nottingham. 
They  specialise  in  these,  and 
you  can  get  almost  any  pat¬ 
tern  in  point  and  Honiton 
lace  braids  from  them. 


gathering  the  Photos  sent  by  a  reader  in  the  United 

cotton.  States  of  America ,  Beatrice  Woodcock . 


Cleaning  Stone  Window 
Sills.  To  clean  the  stone 
window  sills  that  have  been 
spotted  by  paint  when  the 
house  was  done  up,  buy  a 
large  piece  of  pumice-stone 
at  an  oilshop,  and  scour  the 
stone  with  this.  For  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  acetic  acid 
would  be  effective  ;  but  this 
is  dangerous  stuff  to  use 
unless  the  hands  are  very 
carefully  protected. 


Muriel. — You  do  not  give 
your  address,  but  no  doubt 
you  will  observe  this  reply. 

Your  difficulties,  of  which 
you  write,  need  not  distress 
you  overmuch.  There  are 
few  people  who,  in  times 
of  depression  or  discourage¬ 
ment,  have  not  had  similar 
misgivings.  They  were  apt 
to  occur  with  tormenting 
force  during  the  late  war, 
but  they  were  vanquished 
wherever  there  was  true 
Christian  experience  in  the 
background.  From  your 
letter  I  should  say  that  you 
are  tired  and  depressed,  as 
you  yourself  suggest,  and 
that  this  condition  of  nerves 
may  affect  your  outlook  on 
life  every  now  and  again. 

You  ask  what  you  are  to 
do  ?  In  the  first  place  I 
should  try  to  recover  tone 
by  the  ordinary  prosaic 
means  of  attention  to  health 
—through  taking  plenty  of 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air, 
eating  wholesome  food  in 
moderation,  having  suffi¬ 
cient  rest.  Beware  of  over¬ 
excitement.  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to 
worry  about  ;  quite  the  contrary.  We 
cannot  afford,  as  human  beings,  to  neglect 
the  claims  of  our  physical  nature,  and 
these  have  a  way  of  asserting  themselves 
in  an  uncomfortable  manner.  There  may 
seem  no  connection  between  religious  de¬ 
pression  and  indifferent  health  ;  .  but  such 
connection  is  extremely  possible.  Then  you 
ask  what  you  are  to  read  ?  First  of  all,  the 
New  Testament.  Secondly,  the  field  of 
apologetic  literature  is  so  vast  that  it  is 
impossible  in  a  brief  article  like  this  to  give 
an  adequate  reply.  You  may  be  alarmed  if 
I  mention  Bacon’s  Essays,  but,  as  you  are 
evidently  an  educated  woman,  I  should  like 
to  refer  you  to  his  essay  On  Atheism.  You 
can  obtain  Bacon’s  Essays  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  in  “  Every¬ 
man’s  Library,”  for  2s.  It  is  volume  No.  10. 
I  mention  this,  not  because  I  think  you  really 
need  the  exhortation,  but  because  it  may  be 
good  for  you  to  know  what  a  wise  man  said 
about  the  subject,  from  his  point  of  view  as 
a  philosopher.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
helpful  to  you  to  read  something  written 
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purely  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society  has  a  great  variety 
of  literature.  If  you  write  to  the  Society 
stating  your  requirements,  you  will  receive  a 
list  of  “Tracts  for  the  Day,”  and  “Tracts 
for  the  Times,”  at  prices  from  id.  to  61 i. 
There  is  one  of  the  former  entitled,  “  The 
Difference  Christ  has  Made,”  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.  If  poetry  appeals 
to  you,  the  stronger  type  of  religious  verse 
should  be  a  great  support  in  your  difficulties. 
Robert  Browning  especially  is  a  wonderful 
help  in  this  way.  In  “A  Death  in  the 
Desert,”  the  apostle  St.  John,  in  his  last 
hours,  speaks  to  his  followers  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  belief  they  may  have  to  face,  and 
gives  a  triumphant  solution :  “I  say  the 
acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ,  accepted 
by  thy  reason,  solves  further  all  questions 
in  the  earth  and  out  of  it.”  Tennyson, 
in  “  In  Memoriam,”  strikes  the  same  note — 

“  If  e’er,  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice  :  ‘  Believe  no  more,’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 


That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part, 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  ‘  I  have  felt.’  ” 


Again,  Frederick  Myers  says,  in  St.  Paul — 


“  Whoso  has  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  Him  nor 
deny  ; 

Yea,  with  one  voice,  O  World,  though 
thou  deniest, 

Stand  thou  on  that  side — for  on  this 
am  I.” 


It  is  impossible  to  ignore  such  spiritual 
experience.  You  admit  that  you  feel 
happiness  in  prayer.  Never  allow  yourself 
to  become  slack  or  faithless  in  this  ;  and 
always  remember  the  promise  of  our  Lord  : 
“  If  any  man  will  do  His  wall,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine.” 


R-S.— “  Jordan  almonds  ”  do  not  grow 
beside  the  river  Jordan,  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  The  word  jordan  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  French  jar  Ain ; 
the  jordan  or  jar  din  almonds 
being  cultivate  I  garden  al¬ 
monds,  as  distinct  from  the 
wild  almonds. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price  5d. 
each,  postage  Id.  each  ex¬ 
tra  by  unsealed  packet  post, 
or  lfd.  by  letter  post. 


The  making  of  any 
of  these  simple  frocks 
would  present  very 
little  difficulty  to  the 
home- dressmaker. 


DESIGNS  SUITABLE  FOR  COTTON 
FABRICS. 

No.  7080.  No.  7059. 
Each  in  sizes  for  8  and  10  years, 


AN  ATTRACTIVE 
PINAFORE  FROCK. 


THE  NEW  DEEP 
LACE  COLLARS  ARE 
VERY  BECOMING. 


TOUCHES 
OF  CONVEN¬ 
TIONAL  EM¬ 
BROIDERY 
GIVE  STYLE 
TO  THIS 
SIMPLE 
FROCK".  < 


No.  7064 


TWO 

COLOURS  IN 
PLEASING 
CONTRAST. 


No.  7063, 


The  adult  styles  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  sizes  for  34  and  38 
inches  bust  measurement. 


Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own  ”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


APPLIED  CROSSWAY 
BANDS  TRIM  THIS 
DESIGN. 

No.  7062. 


FLOUNCED  FROCKS  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

7086.  No.  7067 

Each  in  sizes  for  8  and  10  years. 


An  Alternative  Style 
for  Pattern  No.  7061. 
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A  PLAID  MATERIAL  USED 
EFFECTIVELY. 

No.  7073. 


SKIRTS  THAT 
FLARE  WILL 
EE  WORN 
LARGELY  THIS 
SEASON. 

No.  7074. 


BUTTONS  AS  TRIMMING 
GIVE  A  DISTINCTIVE 
TOUCH. 

No.  7076. 


Paper  Patterns,  price  5d.  each,  Id.  each  extra  by 
unsealed  packet  post,  or  lgd.  by  letter  post. 


Each  of  the  Skirt  Styles  illustrated  are 
supplied  in  sizes  for  24  and  26  inches 
waist  measurement,  and  2i  yards  54  inches 
wide  will  be  sufficient  for  making  any  of 
the  designs  shown. 


For  country  rambles  and 
holiday  tramps  the 
separate  skirt  is  a  very 
useful  garment  to  have, 
and  is  also  one  that, 
with  a  well-cut  pattern, 
no  one  need  fear  at¬ 
tempting  to  make 
themselves.  Straight 
hanging  pleats  are  now 
much  worn,  and  various 
ways  of  using  these  are 
shown  in  four  of  the 
designs  on  this  page. 
Tweeds,  flannel,  or 
covert  cloth  are  suitable 
fabrics  for  these  models. 


No.  7068. 


Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.4. 


The  Dress  Patterns  are 
issued  in  sizes  for  34  and 
38  inches  bust  measure¬ 
ment. 


A  GOOD  STYLE  FOR  A 
WORKING  OVERALL. 

No.  7077. 


Bodices  and  sleeves 
are,  for  the  most 
part,  tight  and  plain 
in  the  new  frocks ; 
but  skirts  decidedly 
tend  to  be  wider 
and  fuller. 


No.  7075 

CAN  BE  MADE  EITHER  WITH 
OR  WITHOUT  THE  FLOUNCE. 


The  popularity  of  the  Jumper  is  in  no  way  diminished ;  Indeed, 
to-day  it  is  prettier  and  more  attractive  than  ever  it  was.  For  this 
reason  there  is  sure  to  be  a  big  demand  for  STITCHERY  No.  51, 
which  is  a  Special  Jumper  Number.  It  contains  Knitted  Jumpers 
suitable  for  all  occasions,  in  wool,  silk,  and  thread — to  say  nothing 
of  the  attractive  Jumper  in  Darned  Net,  illustrated  below,  and 
Garments  for  the  Tinies. 


A  DARNED  NET 
JUMPER. 


The  construction  of  the  Darned  Net  Jumper  above  is  so  simple 
that  the  veriest  beginner  can  make  it.  This  design  has  been  worked 
in  shades  of  fawn,  rust,  and  blue,  and  it  is  most  effective. 


The  delightful  little 
Frock  on  the  right  would 
fit  a  baby  of  18  months 
to  2  years.  It  is  worked 
in  two  pieces  and  seamed 
together  on  the  shoulders. 
The  open-work  front  is 
very  attractive. 


STITCHERY  No.  51 
also  contains  a  Baby’s 
Woolly  Outfit  in  Cro¬ 
chet,  which  is  very  pretty. 


It 


. 


mm 


TWO  NOVEL  KNITTED 
JUMPERS. 


The  Open-work  Jumper 
at  the  top  of  the  page  is 
ideal  for  Sports  Wear. 
The  hip -band  gives  a 
smart  appearance. 


The  lower  design  shows 
the  effectiveness  of 
coloured  cross-stitch  on 
a  simply  -  knitted  White 
Woollen  Jumper. 


STITCHERY  is  price  6d. 
net ;  by  post  7d.  from 
the  Offices  of  this 
Magazine. 
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Each  of  these 
practical  little 
play  styles  is 
issued  in  sizes 
for  2  and  4 
years. 


About  2i yards  oF 
32-inch  material 
will  be  sufficient 
for  making  any 
of  the  bloomer 
styles  ;  or  i  yard 
for  tunics  with¬ 
out  bloomers. 


A  ROMPER  SUIT  WITH 
SKIRT  FLOUNCE. 

•No.  7086. 


PRETTY  STYLE  FOR 
MUSLIN. 

Nc.  6012. 


A  MAGYAR-YOKED 
FROCK. 

No.  6074. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Proprietors  ok  “The  Woman’s  Magazine,’ 

by  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited. 
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_  the/  Own  Paper  and 

Woman's  Ma g av z, i  in e> 


Helen  Dacre  was  a  wonderful 
daughter.  Everyone  said  so. 

The  neighbours  on  the  red  brick 
“  estate  ”  where  Mrs.  Dacre  and 
her  daughter  made  their  home, 
the  relatives  (few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  these)  up  and  down  the 
country,  even  the  stern  tribunal 
which  met  week  by  week  at  the 
church  working  party,  all  pro¬ 
nounced  with  one  voice  that 
Helen  Dacre  certainly  was  a 
wonderful  daughter. 

Mrs.  Dacre  was  loudest  of  all  in  her 
daughter’s  praise.  She  was  never 
happier  than  when  she  could  find  a 
fresh  listener.  She  would  sit  in  her 
tiny  dainty  drawing-room — the  maison¬ 
nettes  on  the  Shelford  Park  Estate 
boasted  two  sitting-rooms,  with  a 
kitchen  sandwiched  in  between — and 
the  old  diamonds  on  her  well-kept  little 
hands  would  flash  as  she  waved  com¬ 
prehensively  round  the  room. 

“  Of  course,  Helen  was  never  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing — we  neither  of  us 
were.  When  my  husband  died,  ten 
years  ago,  Helen  and  I  took  for  granted 
that  we  should  stay  on  at  Sheltons,  our 
country  house  in  Kent ;  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  proved  to  be  impossible.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  would  hurry  over  this  part 
of:  the  story  ;  there  were  a  few  ugly 
details  in  the  history  of  the  collapse 
of  the  house  of  John  Dacre  and  Co., 
and  these  were  better  kept  out  of 
sight. 

“  Helen  was  accustomed  to  a  country 
life — she  had  her  own  horse,  she  hunted, 
she  had  her  dogs — but  when  we  had 
to  leave  Sheltons  she  never  murmured. 
She  had  always  been  good  at  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  she  set  herself  to  qualify  at 
once  for  a  post  in  the  City.  She  brought 
me  here  and  made  a  heme  for  me,  and 
here  we  have  been  for  ten  years.  Helen 
has  made  wonderful  progress — she  has 
risen  higher  and  higher  at  the  office — 


Wonderful 

Daughter 
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and  now  she  has  a  room  of  her  own,  and 
is  private  secretary  to  the  head  of  the 
firm.  She  is  marvellous  at  shorthand 
and  typing  ;  I  never  can  remember  how 
many  words  she  can  write  to  the  minute, 
but  it  runs  into  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
or  something  of  the  kind.”  And  Mrs. 
Dacre  would  beam  proudly,  while  the 
visitor  murmured  appropriate  com¬ 
mendation. 

Yes,  Helen  Dacre  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  daughter.  Did  she  ever 
rebel  at  her  quiet  ordered  life  ?  people 
sometimes  wondered.  Was  there,  be¬ 
neath  that  calm  exterior,  some  hidden 
fire  that  one  day  would  burst  out  with 
pent-up  force,  breaking  through  the 
crust  which  covered  her  life  ?  Or  was 
she  calm  by  nature,  able  to  accept  her 
monotonous  lot,  able  to  throw  herself 
into  the  present  without  a  look  of 
regret  for  the  past  ?  What  was  there 
beneath  that  self-contained  face  ? 

Nobody  knew  but  Helen  herself. 
Only  she  herself  knew  how  fierce  had 
been  the  struggle.  Everything  had 
gone  at  once,  it  seemed  to  her.  As  the 
child  of  a  reputedly  wealthy  man,  she 
had  in  her  early  girlhood  had  admirers 
in  plenty.  But,  oh  !  the  bitterness  of 
having  to  see  them,  one  by  one,  falter, 
hang  back,  disappear.  Rumour  had 
been  rife  about  the  affairs  of  John 
Dacre  and  Co.  long  before  the  actual 
smash  came,  and  Mrs.  Dacre  and  her 


daughter  were  the  last  to  know 
the  real  state  of  things. 

When  poverty  stared  them  in 
the  face,  Helen’s  real  power 
asserted  itself.  She  put  every¬ 
thing  aside — regrets,  bitterness, 
disappointment — and  set  herself 
to  build  up  at  any  rate  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  castle  in  the  air 
which  had  fallen  in  ruins.  In  a 
way  she  almost  enjoyed  the 
sense  of  strength  which  came  to 
her.  Here  was  her  chance.  She 
could  make  a  home  for  her  mother  ;  she 
could  justify  her  own.  existence;  and 
within  a  few  months  she  had  done  so. 

Mrs.  Dacre,  looking  round  on  what 
she  had  imagined  would  be  the  ruins  ol 
her  life  found,  to  her  own  astonishment, 
that  she  was  actually  happy.  The  home, 
though  tiny,  had  a  charm  all  its  own. 
Helen  seemed  a  different  person — so 
strong,  so  protecting.  Mrs.  Dacre 
leant  more  and  more  on  her  daughter. 

Everything  in  their  life  was  ordered, 
arranged .  A  holiday  in  the  summer  was 
part  of  the  scheme  ;  when  Helen  first 
went  into  business  life,  a  meagre  week 
was  All  she  could  afford,  but  she  took  it 
and  enjoyed  it  in  her  sedate  measured 
way.  The  next  year  it  had  been  a 
fortnight,  and  of  late  years  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  August  was  set  apart  for 
the  summer  holiday ;  the  maisonnette 
was  closed,  the  key  delivered  over  to  the 
estate  caretaker,  and  Helen  and  her 
mother  went  to  the  seaside. 

This  year  Helen  had  selected  Sandy- 
cove  as  the  place  of  recuperation.  Early 
in  the  year  she  had  secured  rooms ; 
no  cheap  and  nasty  boarding-houses  for 
her. 

“  Sandycove  used  fo  be  a  select  place, 
but  everything  has  changed  lately,  and 
I  shall  not  risk  a  crowd  of  common 
noisy  holiday-makers  as  house-mates 
for  mother,”  she  had  said  in  her  incisive 
fashion. 
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It  was  well  that  she  bad  done  so. 
Sandycove  was  no  longer  quiet  and 
select ;  a  pier,  dazzling  white  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  sparkling  at  night  like  some 
iewelled  riband,  with  lamps  of  a  thousand 
colours,  stretched  into  the  sea ;  a  wide 
parade,  a  bandstand,  a  regiment  of 
bathing  boxes,  a  stretch  of  sand  so 
crowded  that  scarcely  a  bare  patch  was 
visible — such  had  Sandycove  become. 
The  quiet  pastrycook’s  where  Helen,  as 
a  child,  had  bought  many  a  penny  bun, 
had  blossomed  out  into  a  restaurant, 
its  vast  rooms  dotted  about  with  little 
tables.  It  was  attractive  enough,  with 
its  flowers,  its  polished  floors,  its  trim 
waitresses,  and  attentive  manager — but 
the  crowds  ! 

Helen  had  suggested  tea  at  Despard’s 
on  the  afternoon  after  their  arrival ; 
she  liked  a  little  treat  of  the  kind,  and 
she  remembered  the  room  behind  the 
shop  where,  in  her  childish  days,  Mrs. 
Despard,  a  kindly  stout  woman,  used 
to  serve  delicious  teas  flanked  with  a 
big  bowl  of  Devonshire  cream.  The 
teas  at  Despard’s  were  delicious  as  ever  ; 
the  bowls  of  cream  were  still  there — • 
evidently  much  appreciated  by  the 
crowd  of  visitors. 

A  queue  many  yards  long  was  mar¬ 
shalled  before  the  door  of  the  restaurant  ; 
a  jovial  holiday  crowd,  laughing  and 
joking. 

“  Helen,  dear  ” — Mrs.  Dacre  plucked 
at  the  sleeve  of  her  tall  daughter — 
“such  a  lot  of  people  !  How  would  it 
be,  dear,  if  we  gave  up  the  idea  and  went 
back  to  our  rooms  to  tea  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Dacre,  dainty  and  fragile,  spoke 
appealingly.  She  did  not  like  crowds. 
But  Helen  hated  any  change  of  plan, 
even  in  the  slightest  detail. 

“  They  don’t  expect  us  at  our  rooms  ; 
tea  won’t  be  ready.  We  sha’n’t  have 
long  to  wait  ” — as  the  stream  of  people 
began  slowly  to  flow  in  at  the  restaurant 
door.  “  There,  I  thought  we  should 
soon  be  let  in.”  And  Helen,  always 
careful  of  her  mother’s  weak  heart,  gave 
her  an  arm,  and  led  her  slowly  upstairs. 

Despard’s  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Both  floors  of  the  restaurant  were  a 
medley  of  bright  colours,  laughing 
voices.  Mrs.  Dacre  was  bewildered. 
She  clung  to  her  daughter’s  arm  ;  and 
many  in  the  gay  crowd  of  tea  drinkers 
noted  the  charming  picture  ;  the  stalwart 
daughter,  conspicuous  in  her  severe 
white  flannel  coat  and  skirt,  and  the 
tremulous  pretty  little  lady  in  silky 
black. 

“  That’s  right.”  Helen  had  landed  at 
a  table  for  two,  close  to  the  musicians’ 
gallery.  “  Now  you  can  rest,  mother. 

I  had  no  idea  there  would  be  such  a 
crowd.  Do  you  remember - ” 

Helen  stopped  abruptly.  She  never 
allowed  her  mother  to  recall  the  past. 
Mrs.  Dacre  had  a  habit  of  becoming 
plaintive.  Perhaps  she  had  not  noticed 


her  daughter’s  remark.  Plelen  hoped 
not. 

“  Yes,  I  remember  it  all  quite  well. 
Tea  at  Despard’s — how  you  used  to 
enjoy  it.”  Mrs.  Dac-re’s  face  saddened. 

“  And  you  must  enjoy  it  now.” 
Helen’s  voice  was  matter-of-fact.  Hadn’t 
some  poet  said,  "  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.”  Very  sensible  advice. 

Under  her  daughter’s  rousing  influence 
Mrs.  Dacre  held  up  her  head  and  looked 
about  her.  Helen  hated  her  to  look  sad  ; 
she  must  enjoy  this  little  treat. 

The  musicians’  gallery  at  Despard’s, 
hs  everyone  who  knows  that  delightful 
seaside  restaurant  will  remember,  hangs, 
by  a  cunning  device,  midway  between 
the  two  rooms  of  the  restaurant. 

Mrs.  Dacre  found  herself  looking  down 
over  a  balustrade  into  a  little  room — a 
room  containing  a  grand  piano,  three 
chairs,  and  two  music  desks. 

"We  are  rather  close  to  the  music. 
You  won’t  mind,  mother  ?  ”  Music 
wasn’t  good  for  her  mother  ;  it  roused 
too  many  sad  memories.  “  But  then, 
with  all  this  chattering  we  sha’n’t  hear 
much  of  it,”  she  went  on,  putting  up 
her  glasses  and  surveying  the  scene. 

These  modern  girls  all  looked  *the 
same.  Shingled  hair,  short  sleeves,  frocks 
displaying  a  great  deal  of  sunburnt  neck  ; 
the  men,  too,  many  of  them  with  odd¬ 
looking  long  hair — nearly  all  in  flannels — 
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everyone  smoking,  everyone  chattering 
and  laughing. 

Helen’s  composed,  face  took  on  an 
expression  of  scorn.  She,  in  her  sedate 
maturity,  felt  herself  far  aloof  from  this 
frivolous  crowd. 

Mrs .  Dacre  stole  a  look  at  her  daughter . 
Helen  was  indeed  a  wonderful  woman, 

but -  Yes,  there  was  a  but.  Wasn’t 

she  perhaps  just  a  trifle  hard  ?  There 
was  no  feminine  softness  in  the  face 
opposite  her.  Mrs.  Dacre  yearned 
sometimes  for  just  a  touch  of  it.  Helen 
managed  her  life  wonderfully ;  she  was 

capable,  reliable,  devoted.  And  yet - 

“  She  is  just  like  her  father,”  mused 
Mrs.  Dacre.  How  hard  he  had  always 
been !  Stern,  unforgiving. 

Mrs.  Dacre  shook  herself  and  resolutely 
flung  aside  the  disloyal  thoughts.  Helen 
was  wonderful,  and  the  past  was  past 
and  must  be  forgotten.  She  roused 
herself  to  look  round  at  the  gay  scene. 

Suddenly  across  the  babel  there 
broke  a  silvery  cascade  of  chords. 
Three  performers  had  come  into  the 
musicians’  gallery ;  the  violinist  and 
’cellist  were  tuning  up.  The  people  at 
the  surrounding  tables  were  talking  and 
pointing. 

“  There  she  is  ;  that’s  the  girl  violinist. 
She’s  a  splendid  player — and  so  young. 
Despard’s  were  lucky  to  get  her.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  looked  with  interest  into 
the  musicians’  gallery.  The  violinist 
was  certainly  very  young.  Her  fair 
bobbed  hair  hung  round  her  pale  little 
face  ;  her  arms  were  thin,  her  skirt  was 
short ;  she  peered  anxiously  at  the 
score  in  front  of  her,  then  raised  her 
violin,  and  rushed  impetuously  on  the 
music. 

There  was  a  sudden  lull ;  the  noisy 
conversation  died  away.  Mrs.  Dacre 
forgot  to  eat,  forgot  to  drink,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  young  face  in  the 
gallery. 

Surely  she  knew  that  face.  Every 
line  of  it  seemed  familiar — and  suddenly 
her  heart  within  her  cried  out. 

It  was  the  face  of  her  daughter.  Not 
Helen — that  calm  self-reliant  face  oppo¬ 
site  her  at  the  little  table  had  nothing 
in  common  with  this  child.  Helen  was 
composedly  drinking  her  tea  ;  she  was 
silent  because  the  other  people  were, 
but  music  was  nothing  to  her,  it  made  no 
appeal  to  her  unemotional  nature. 

No,  it  was  not  Helen’s  face,  but  the 
face  of  Margaret,  her  elder  daughter  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  had  disgraced  her 
father’s  name  by  running  away  with  a 
needy  out-at-elbows  Italian  musician. 

Mrs.  Dacre’s  trembling  hand  refused 
to  hold  her  teacup.  Her  mind  was 
rushing  back  over  the  past. 

How  terrible  it  had  been,  how  dreadful 
her  husband’s  anger  ! 

“  Margaret  might  at  least  have  married 
some  decent  Englishman,”  he  would 
say,  with  a  look  of  contempt  on  his 
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handsome  face. 

“  That  I  might 
have  forgiven  ; 
but  to  take  up 
with  a  long¬ 
haired  Italian 
music-master,  a 
man  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  but  to  turn 
the  handle  of  a 
barrel-organ  and 
teach  a  monkey 
to  dance  to 

it - ”  And  he 

would  turn  on 
his  heel  and  go 
away,  muttering 
as  he  went. 

Mrs.  Dacre 
lived  it  all  again 
in  a  flash.  Her 
agonised  plead¬ 
ing  with  her 
daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet’s  stubborn 
refusal  to  hear 
reason,  the  hasty 
flight,  the  sicken¬ 
ing  waiting  for 
news  that  never 
came,  the  stern 
ultimatum.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  to  be  regarded  as  dead.  She 
had  chosen  her  own  path  in  life,  let 
her  keep  to  it  with  her  low-bred  foreign 
husband. 

A  nd  Margaret  had  kept  to  it .  Nothing 
had  ever  been  heard  of  her.  Mrs.  Dacre 
had  tried  to  find  out  her  daughter’s 
whereabouts ;  she  had  made  secret 
inquiries,  but  these  had  proved  fruitless. 
Margaret's  name  was  not  mentioned  in 
her  father’s  will.  She  lost  nothing  by 
that,  thought  Mrs.  Dacre  naively,  for 
there  had  been  nothing  much  to  leave 
when  all  the  debts  were  paid ;  but  the 
hard,  proud  man  died  unforgiving  as  he 
had  lived. 

Mrs.  Dacre  had  hungered  more  and 
more  of  late  to  know  something  of  her 
lost  daughter.  Was  Margaret  dead  ? 
Had  she  any  children  ?  What  had 
become  of  her  ?  Once  she  timidly  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  to  Helen,  but  she 
met  with  no  sympathy. 

“  Don’t  be  silly,  mother.  Margaret 
behaved  very  wickedly — at  least  so 
father  always  said.  She  chose  her  own 
path  ;  she  went  right  away  out  of  your 
life.  You  had  far  better  not  know 
anything  about  her.  There’s  no  money 
to  spare  ;  her  husband  would  be  sure 
to  want  money,  and  you  simply  haven’t 
got  it.” 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument. 
Mrs.  Dacre’s  tiny  annuity  needed  a  great 
deal  of  supplementing  by  her  daughter. 
Helen  earned  the  bulk  of  their  income, 
and  Helen’s  will  was  law. 

Mrs.  Dacre’s  voice  had  been  silenced, 
but  not  her  heart.  She  longed  to  be 


able  to  institute  inquiries.  Weren’t 
there  places  where  one  could  find  out 
what  had  become  of  people  ?  But  such 
places  needed  money. 

But  now  the  past  had  suddenly  been 
revived  ;  it  lived  again.  Mrs.  Dacre 
leaned  across  the  table,  her  eyes  shining- 

“  Oh,  Helen  !  Look  !  look  !  Don’t 
you  see  the  likeness  ?  ”  Her  voice 
quivered . 

“  Likeness  ?  ”  Helen  spoke  sharply. 
The  music  had  been  wonderful,  and  in 
spite  of  herself  it  had  touched  a  strange 
chord  in  her  nature.  “  I  don’t  know 
what  you  mean,  mother.” 

“  Margaret — so  like - ”  Mrs  Dacre 

was  crying. 

“  Mother  !  Come — compose  your¬ 
self.”  Helen’s  voice  cut  like  a  knife. 
“  Of  course,  the  likeness,  if  there  is  any, 
is  purely  accidental.  Don’t  be  silly.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  mopped  away  the  tears  ; 
the  music  ceased  amid  deafening 
applause,  and  the  roar  of  talk  began 
again.  The  violinist  sat  with  her  head 
bent.  She  had  just  acknowledged  the 
storm  of  clapping,  but  now  she  did  not 
look  up ;  she  had  probably  learned  by 
stern  experience  the  necessity  of  keeping 
her  dignity.  Mrs.  Dacre  could  only  see 
the  top  of  the  fair  bobbed  head.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  fancy ;  as  Helen  said, 
she  must  not  be  silly. 

Helen  hastily  finished  her  tea,  and 
rose  to  go.  She  must  take  her  mother 
away  ;  the  crowd  and  the  music  were 
being  too  much  for  her.  "  I  won’t  come 
here  again,”  she  thought,  as  they  made 
their  way  out. 
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Their  lodgings  stood  far  back,  away 
from  the  noisy  promenade  and  the 
crowded  sands.  There  was  no  need 
even  to  pass  the  door  of  Despard’s  any 
more  ;  and  for  the  next  few  days  Helen 
avoided  it  altogether.  She  chartered 
an  old-fashioned  seaside  carriage  and 
took  her  mother  long  drives  into  the 
country  ;  she  procured  amusing  novels 
from  the  library,  and  read  to  her ; 
she  took  her  to  the  wool-shop  and 
interested  her  in  the  latest  crochet 
patterns. 

But  Mrs.  Dacre’s  heart  would  not  let 
her  rest.  She  was  afraid  of  Helen  ; 
she  dared  not  mention  the  subject  to 
her  daughter,  but  she  never  ceased  to 
think  of  the  girl  violinist,  and  determined, 
if  she  ever  got  a  chance,  to  go  back  to 
the  restaurant  and  find  out  her  name. 
Such  wonderful  things  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  ;  suppose  this  girl  were  Margaret’s 
daughter  ?  Suppose - 

Mrs  Dacre  took  herself  to  task. 
Margaret  had  gone  to  America — this 
much  she  knew.  Probably  that  vast 
continent  had  swallowed  her  daughter 
up  ;  she  might  even  be  dead. 

“  How  should  I  ever  know  ?  ”  thought 
the  poor  little  mother. 
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One  morning,  after  they  had  been  a  week 
at  Sandycove,  Helen  Dacre  received  a 
letter  from  her  office.  She  tore  it 
hastily  open ;  was  anything  wrong  there? 
she  wondered .  But  her  face  flushed  with 
pleasure  as  she  read,  and  she  looked  up 
at  her  mother  with  a  smile. 
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Mrs.  Dacre  was 
gazing  absently  out 
of  the  window.  She 
had  only  made  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  breakfast, 
but  she  roused 
herself  hastily  and 
prepared  to  be  in¬ 
terested. 

“  This  letter  is 
from  Mr.  Castle  ton — 
the  head  of  the  firm. 

You  know,  I'm  his 
private  secretary.” 

"  They  want  you 
back?”  Mrs.Dacre’s 
voice  was  anxious. 

If  Helen  had  to  go 
back  to  town,  how 
about  the  quest  for 
Margaret  of  which 
she  was  thinking  day 
and  night  ? 

"No;  oh.no!  Mr. 

Castleton  is  away  on 
holiday  too,  and  he 
tells  me  he  is  motor¬ 
ing  to  Rockmouth 
and  would  like  to 
see  me  if  I  can  meet 
him  there  to-morrow. 

He  wants  to  consult 
me,  perhaps,  on  some 
business  matter. 

What  a  good  thing  I 
brought  my  type¬ 
writer.  I  will  take 
my  note-book  with 
me,  and  I  can  do  the 
transcribing  after¬ 
wards.  He  asks  me 
to  drop  him  a  line  A  F0RETASTE  0F 
at  the  hotel.  But  summer. 
how  about  you, 
mother  ?  I  can’t  leave  you  alone  all 
day,  and  he  only  asks  me  to  luncheon. 
Shall  I  say  I  can’t  go  ?  ” 

"  Oh,  no,  Helen  dear — of  course  not. 
I  can  manage  nicely.  I  am  so  glad 
for  you  to  have  a  little  change.  Why, 
dear,  I  am  alone  all  day  while  you  are  at 
the  office.”  Mrs.  Dacre  spoke  airily  ;  her 
heart  was  dancing.  Here  was  her  chance. 
Helen  away  for  nearly  a  whole  day  !  She 
could  hardly  repress  her  eagerness. 

"  I  don’t  like  leaving  you  in  a  strange 
place,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  go. 
I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?  Only  some 
business  correspondence,  probably.” 
And  Helen  got  out  her  neat  writing-case 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Castleton  in  her  clear 
characteristic  hand. 

She  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  employer.  She  knew  little  of  his 
private  life,  save  that  he  was  a  childless 
widower,  and  wealthy  ;  but  she  had  a 
real  liking  for  the  tall  soldierly  man  who 
was  always  courteous  to  his  secretary. 

The  next  day  was  cloudlessly  fine,  and 
Helen,  arrayed  in  her  coolest  gown, 
iooked  at  her  best.  The  straight  tussore 


silk  suited  her  ;  the  rustic  straw  hat 
shaded  her  eyes  and  hid  the  greying 
hair ;  the  shoes  and  stockings  were  trim. 

Nobody  would  think  that  Helen  was 
nearly  forty,  thought  Mrs.  Dacre,  waving 
a  farewell  as  Helen  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  the  tram.  Odd  that  nobody 
wanted  to  marry  her,  mused  the 
mother.  But  then  Helen  was  too  in¬ 
dependent,  too  strong.  Men  wanted 
something  more  yielding,  something 
more  tender.  “  And  what  should  I  do 
if  Helen  did  marry  ?  ”  wondered  the 
little  lady,  as  she  made  her  way  along 
the  crowded  promenade. 

She  had  been  evasive  when  Helen 
had  wanted  to  know  what  her  mother 
was  going  to  do. 

"  I  shouldn't  go  down  to  the  front  if  I 
were  you,  mother.  It’s  so  noisy  and 
crowded.  Why  not  just  sit  and  rest  in 
our  shady  sitting-room  and  go  out  for  a 
short  drive  after  luncheon  ?  Shall  I 
order  the  carriage  ?  You’d  be  quite  all 
right  with  that  nice  careful  driver.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  protested  that  she  didn’t 
care  for  solitary  drives. 
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"  I  shall  be  quite 
happy,  dear.  I  have 
plenty  to  do,  some 
crochet  to  finish,  a 
novel  to  read.  Don’t 
hurry  back.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Castleton  will 
want  to  take  you  out 
somewhere.  If  he  is 
coming  in  his  motor, 
as  he  says  he  is,  I 
almost  wonder  he  did 
not  call  here  for 
you.” 

“  I  wish  he  had 
suggested  it,  then  you 
could  have  come  too. 
He  doesn’t  even 
know  I  have  a 
mother.  I  don’t  ever 
talk  about  my  own 
affairs  at  the  office.” 
And  Helen  had 
slipped  her  note¬ 
book  into  her  leather 
bag  with  a  business¬ 
like  air. 

Mrs.  Dacre 
threaded  her  way 
through  the  gay 
crowd  which  jostled 
on  the  promenade. 
She  walked  quickly, 
for  time  was  short, 
and  was  soon  at  the 
restaurant.  It  was 
almost  empty  now, 
save  for  a  few  people 
who  found  that  the 
heat  necessitated  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  the 
soda  fountain. 

Mrs.  Dacre  ap¬ 
proached  the  man¬ 
ager  and  faltered  forth  a  question. 

“  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  who  plays  the  violin  here  at  tea- 
time  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  madam.  Miss  Marie 
Vincente — an  Italian  name.  Are  you 
ill,  madam  ?  ”  For  Mrs.  Dacre  had 
caught  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair.  The 
restaurant,  with  its  gay  tables,  was 
whirling  round.  She  made  a  great 
effort,  and  smiled  wanly. 

“No,  no.  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank 
you.  And  can  you  tell  me  where  she 
lives  ?  ” 

The  manager  looked  at  the  little  old 
lady  with  the  eager  face.  They  didn’t 
generally  give  tfie  addresses  of  their 
staff,  but  this  sweet-faced  woman  could 
not  mean  any  harm.  He  hesitated,  and 
Mrs.  Dacre  broke  in — - 

“  Vincente — yes,  it  must  be.  I  knew 
her  mother  years  ago — at  least,  I  feel  sure 
I  did.  The  likeness,  too,  is  wonderful. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about 
Miss  Vincente  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  except  that  she  was  sent  to 
us  from  an  agency  and  she  gives  great 
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satisfaction  by  her  beautiful  playing. 
She  plays  here  in  the  evenings,  too,  and 
draws  great  crowds.  But  her  engage¬ 
ment  is  only  for  the  holidays.  If  madam 
will  wait  a  minute  I  will  find  out  where  she 
lives.”  And  the  manager  departed  to 
the  office,  leaving  Mrs.  Dacre  to  a  period 
of  feverish  waiting.  He  returned  at 
last  with  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  handed 
to  her. 

Mrs;  Dacre  thanked  him,  and  went 
blindly  out  into  the  glaring  street.  She 
felt  she  could  not  walk  even  a  few  yards. 
She  hailed  a  passing  cab  and  directed 
the  man  in  a  faltering  voice.  Oh,  what 
was  she  going  to  find  out  ?  She  longed, 
yet  dreaded,  to  know. 

The  cab,  drawn  by  an  antiquated 
seaside  steed,  lumbered  on  and  on.  The 
grand  houses  on  the  front  changed  to 
rows  of  smaller  ones,  and  yet  smaller, 
little  red  brick  boxes,  each  with  its 
ticket  “Apartments.”  On  they  went; 
the  houses  became  smaller,  meaner, 
until  at  last  the  carriage  pulled  up  with 
a  jerk,  and  Mrs.  Dacre  looked  anxiously 
out.  A  squalid  little  street,  untidy, 
neglected,  littered  with  paper.  How 
unlovely  it  looked  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  ! 

“  Twenty-three,  Rosemary  Gardens,” 
said  the  driver,  and  Mrs.  Dacre,  hardly 
able  to  stand,  got  out  and  knocked 
timidly  at  the  door. 

An  untidy  woman,  flushed  and  grimy, 
opened  it,  letting  out  a  mingled  odour  of 
gas ,  onions  and  stale  tobacco .  She  looked 
with  a  sort  of  insolent  curiosity  at  the 
dainty  little  lady.  Someone  from  the 
church,  maybe,  but  she  had  no  time 
for  the  likes  of  them.  She  half  closed  the 
door,  but  Mrs.  Dacre,  who  could  scarcely 
speak  for  agitation,  managed  to  falter 
the  question — 

“  Does  a  Mrs.  Vincente  live  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  want  her,  do  you  ?  Yes, 
she  lives  here  ;  at  least,  she’s  got  a  bed¬ 
sitting-room  here  just  now.”  She  called 
up  the  stairs  in  her  rough  voice,  “  Mrs. 
Vincente,  here’s  a  lady  wants  you.” 
She  admitted  Mrs.  Dacre,  and  went 
away,  leaving  her  standing  uncertainly 
in  the  narrow  passage. 

“  Will  you  please  come  up  ?  ”  said  a 
gentle  voice  from  upstairs.  The  fair¬ 
haired  violinist  was  standing  there. 

Mrs.  Dacre,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did,  pulled  herself  slowly  up  by  the 
shaky  balustrade. 

The  violinist  was  evidently  expecting 
someone,  for  she  held  open  the  door  of 
the  room  on  the  landing. 

“You  have  come  about  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  I  expect,”  she  said,  in  her  shy 
girlish  voice,  and  led  the  way  in. 

“  Mother,  here’s  a  lady - ”  she 

began,  but  the  lady  surprised  her  by 
tottering  to  a  chair,  closing  her  eyes, 
and  fainting  away.  The  weak  heart 
could  bear  no  more.  Mrs.  Dacre 
floated  off  into  unconsciousness. 


The  time  seemed  long  ;  but  gradually, 
gradually,  she  came  back  to  life.  Voices, 
faint,  then  nearer,  water  on  her  forehead, 
someone  fanning  her,  and  Mrs.  Dacre 
found  herself  lying  on  her  daughter’s 
breast. 

Yes,  it  was  Margaret.  The  mother 
smiled  a  little  happy  smile,  and  nestled 
to  her  daughter  like  a  child. 

"Mother!  Mother!  Oh,  mother!” 
It  was  all  Margaret  Vincente  could  say. 
The  shock  had  been  tremendous.  Her 
own  face  was  deadly  white  ;  the  hands 
that  clasped  her  mother  trembled. 

The  violinist  stood  awkwardly  by, 
not  half  understanding  what  had 
happened.  Who  was  this  lady  ?  And 
what  about  the  answer  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  ? 

“  I  thought  it  was  someone  from  a 
school,  wanting  me  as  violin  mistress,” 
said  the  girl  to  herself,  feeling  half  dis¬ 
appointed  . 

But  gradually,  as  Mrs.  Dacre  revived, 
bewilderment  cleared  away.  This  was 
her  grannie — a  mythical  personage.  She 
had  always  wanted  a  grannie.  .  Other 
girls  had  one,  or  even  sometimes  two. 
Why  hadn’t  she  ever  had  one  ?  It 
hadn’t  seemed  fair,  somehow. 

But  here  was  a  live  grannie,  a  very 
tremulous  little  lady,  looking  very  ill  as 
she  lay  back  in  the  shabby  chair  with 
the  stuffing  all  coming  out  of  the  arm  of 
it ;  but  a  very  happy  grannie,  with  a 
shining  face  and  a  voice  that  rang  with 
a  sort  of  wonderful  gladness. 

“  My  precious,  precious  daughter ! 
My  own  Margaret !  ”  Mrs.  Dacre  at  first 
could  only  murmur  over  and  over  again 
the  same  words.  But  soon  the  first 
shock  was  over ;  she  sat  up  and  gazed 
at  her  child. 

“  Oh,  Margaret,  you  look  just  the 
same.  Older,  love,  of  course,  but  the 
same  blue  eyes,  the  same  dear  face.  And 
your  husband  ?  ” 

“  He  died  two  years  ago,  mother.  I 
have  had  a  hard  life.  Oh,  mother ! 
you  knew  best.  I  lived  to  repent  my 
marriage.  But  somehow  I  couldn’t 
come  back.  I  was  afraid  of  father. 
And  we  were  very  poor,  too  poor  to 
afford  the  journey.  We  lived  in  New 
York  and  managed  somehow.  He  got 
engagements  at  various  places,  but  he 
died  at  last.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  stroked  her  daughter’s 
hand.  The  violinist  had  moved  away  ; 
she  must  not  listen.  This  new  grannie 
would  want  to  hear  all  about  everything. 

“  But  Marie  has  been  everything  to 
me.  I  called  her  Mary  after  you.  She 
has  inherited  her  father’s  talent.  We 
scraped  together  enough  and  came  to 
England  this  summer,  and  she  got  an 
engagement  at  the  big  restaurant  to 
play.  You  mustn’t  mind.”  Margaret 
broke  off  hurriedly  and  wiped  away  her 
tears.  “  I’ve  no  pride  left  now,  mother. 
We  have  had  to  manage  as  best  we 
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could.  Oh,  how  I  have  been  longing 
to  find  you  out  t  I  very  nearly  wrote 
to.  the  lawyers.  I  remembered  their 
address.  But,  somehow,  I  was  afraid 
of  Helen.  She  was  so  bitter  about  my 
marriage,  although  she  was  only  a  girl, 
and  she  was  just  like  father.  He’s 
dead,  I  know.  I  suppose  he  never 
forgave  me  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Dacre  shook  her  head. 

“  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  the 
last.  There  was  trouble — the  Company 
collapsed.” 

Margaret  nodded. 

“  Yes,  I  read  about  it  in  the  paper. 
And  Helen — she’s  with  you,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

.  “  Yes  ;  Helen  has  been  wonderful.” 
Mrs.  Dacre’s  heart  gave  a  sickening 
throb.  Helen — how  would  she  take  the 
sudden  introduction  of  this  sister  ? 

There  was  a  loud  knocking  on  the 
front  door ;  a  strident  voice  from  the 
passage  below. 

“The  cabman,  he  wants  to  know  how 
much  longer  he’s  to  wait ;  he’s  charging 
by  time,  he  says,  and  he  can’t  afford  to 
waste  it.”  The  landlady  was  emphatic. 

“  Margaret,  dear,  you  must  come  away 
with  meat  once.  I  can’t  leave  you  here.” 
Mrs.  Dacre  glanced  round  the  sordid  little 
bed-sitting-room.  “  Yes,  dear,  come  with 
me  now — you  and  Marie.  I  cannot  be 
separated  from  you.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  clutched  impulsively  at 
her  daughter.  But,  even  as  she  spoke 
the  words,  she  felt  a  sudden  misgiving. 
Helen — what  of  her  ?  And  the  lodgings  ? 
The  prim  landlady,  the  large,  prosperous- 
looking  house,  so  different  to  this  poor 
place.  Mrs.  Dacre  hated  herself  for  the 
thought,  but  it  darted,  swift  as  light, 
through  her  mind.  Margaret  looked  so 
shabby — the  girl  a  restaurant  violinist. 
What  would  Helen  say  ?  Sisters  weren’t 
like  mother  and  daughter. 

Margaret  was  quick  to  reply. 

“  No,  mother;  I  could  not  do  that,” 
she  said  decisively.  “  And  you  don’t 
live  at  Sandycove,  do  you  ?  You  can’t 
suddenly  take  me  to  your  lodgings, 
there  wouldn’t  be  room.  Sandycove  is 
crammed  full ;  it’s  a  very  busy  season. 
Marie  tells  me  how  crowded  the  restaur¬ 
ant  is.  Besides,  I  can’t  come  until  I 
know  how  Helen  feels  about  it.” 

“  My  darling  girl,  Helen  will  be  as 
overjoyed  as  I  am  to  see  you  again.” 
Mrs.  Dacre  spoke  with  assurance,  but 
her  heart  misgave  her.  After  all,  would 
she  ? 

Margaret  shook  her  head. 

“  We  shall  see,”  was  all  she  replied; 
but  her  face  had  clouded  over. 

“  Very  well,  then,  dearest.  I  will  go. 
After  all,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better. 
Helen  is  out  to  luncheon,  but  she  may 
be  returning  at  any  time  and  will  be 
dreadfully  alarmed  if  I  am  not  there.  But 
I  shall  come  back  to  you,  or  send  for 
you  this  evening,”  she  said,  with  a 
certainty  she  was  far  from  feeling  ;  and 
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she  tenderly  kissed  her  new-found 
daughter,  and  went  out  to  the  cabman, 
who  was  reassured  at  her  appearance. 

“  One  never  knows  what  goes  on  in 
these  ’ere  queer  places,”  he  growled,  as 
he  slammed  the  door  of  his  antiquated 
vehicle. 

Was  Mrs.  Dacre  ill  ?  the  maid  at 
the  lodgings  wondered.  She  certainly 
looked  very  odd.  There  were  traces  of 
tears  on  her  face  ;  and  why  did  she 
drive  up  in  a  cab  ?  Where  had  she 
been  ?  And  she  didn’t  touch  her 
luncheon. 

“  I  should  lie  down,  ma’am,  if  I  were 
you,”  the  kindly  girl  ventured,  when  she 
cleared  away  the  almost  untasted  meal. 
And  Mrs.  Dacre  went  into  her  bed-room. 
But  rest  was  impossible  ;  she  was  too 
agitated.  Over  and  over  in  her  mind 
went  the  question  :  What  would  Helen 
say  ? 

Chapter  IIS. 

When  Helen  Dacre  stepped  off  her 
tram  in  front  of  the  big  hotel  at  Rock- 
mouth,  she  hardly  recognised  her 
employer. 

Mr.  Castleton  in  holiday  attire  looked 
a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Castle¬ 
ton,  the  head  of  a  large  London  firm, 
seated  in  his  office  chair.  He  waved  a 
straw  hat  as  he  saw  his  secretary 
approaching,  and  in  his  trim  grey  flannel 
suit  he  looked  years  younger  than  in  the 
conventional  dark  garments  of  town. 

How  pleased  he  was  to  see  her ! 
He  beamed,  and  held  her  hand  while  he 
explained  that  he  ought  to  have  called 
on  her,  and  not  asked  her  to  come  to 
him  ;  but  he  wanted  to  see  her  alone, 
and  he  was  not  certain  with  whom  she 
was  staying. 

"  I’m  just  with  my  mother,  that’s  all. 
She  and  I  are  always  together,”  Helen 
explained  ;  and  Mr.  Castleton  said  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  make  Mrs. 
Dacre’s  acquaintance.  He  suggested  a 
run  in  his  car  and  luncheon  at  a  country 
hotel  some  miles  inland,  and  Helen  soon 
found  herself  seated  in  the  luxurious 
little  motor.  How  carefully  he  helped 
her  in  and  tucked  the  holland  wrapper 
round  her  to  protect  her  from  the  dust ! 
How  nice  it  was  to  be  taken  care  of  ! 
Helen  leaned  back  on  the  comfortable 
cushions  and  sighed.  She  felt  suddenly 
tired  and  old.  How  lovely  to  have 
someone  who  really  took  care  of  one. 
Some  women  had. 

Sudden  tears  rose  in  Helen’s  eyes  ; 
she  choked,  then  forced  back  the  rush 
of  feeling.  Such  thoughts  were  not  for 
her.  She  had  prided  herself  on  her 
strength,  her  independence  ;  she  must 
not  let  herself  lose  control.  She  blinked 
away  the  tears,  sat  up,  and  began  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Castleton.  But  that  gentleman 
had  become  somewhat  uncommunicative. 
He  was  busy  negotiating  the  sharp 
corners  in  which  Devonshire  abounds 


and  he  was  nervous,  too.  She  had  not 
an  idea  of  what  he  had  come  to  say, 
this  secretary  of  his,  he  thought  un¬ 
easily  ;  how  would  she  take  it  ?  He  had 
felt  so  sure  of  her  answer ;  but  now  a 
sudden  doubt  took  possession  of  him. 

Luncheon  at  the  picturesque  country 
hotel  was  delightful.  Mr.  Castleton 
spoke  on  indifferent  subjects  at  first, 
but  at  last  he  suddenly  pushed  away 
his  coffee-cup  and  began  to  talk  in 
earnest. 

"  Miss  Dacre,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  leaving  London  very  shortly.” 

"For  good  ?  ”  Helen  felt  bewildered. 
Oh,  dear  !  How  about  her  position,  her 
future  ?  “I  am  sorry,”  she  faltered. 

"  Are  you  ?  ”  Mr.  Castleton’s  voice 
was  odd — husky,  all  of  a  sudden.  Helen 
glanced  up  at  him,  and  her  eyes  dropped. 
He  looked  odd,  too.  Nonsense !  It 
couldn’t  be.  She  banished  the  thought. 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  went  on. 

“  Miss  Dacre,  during  the  years  you 
have  worked  with  me  I  have  grown  to 
feel  a  very  real  respect  for  you.  I  am  a 
lonely  man.  My  wife  died  years  ago. 
I  have  an  estate  in  Canada  ;  you  must 
know  how  I  have  been  acquiring  land 
out  there.  It  has  always  been  a  dream 
of  mine  to  go  out  there  to  live,  and  now 
I  am  about  to  realise  it.  Miss  Dacre,  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me.” 

Helen  gasped.  Even  yet  she  did 
not  quite  understand.  Go  with  him  ? 
As  his  secretary  ?  But  she  couldn’t, 
unless -  Oh  !  did  he  mean - 

Mr.  Castleton  half  smiled.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  hers.  Nobody  could  see 
them  in  the  secluded  alcove  of  the  old 
inn  dining-room. 

“  Yes,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  as 
my  wife.  Don’t  do  that” — as  Helen 
involuntarily  drew  her  hand  away. 
“  You  are  startled,  but  just  listen.  Your 
splendid  qualities  would  have  full  scope 
over  there.  You  would  love  the  life, 
and  I  would  try  to  make  you  happy.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you,  Helen,”  Mr. 
Castleton’s  voice  was  thick  and  husky 
again,  and  his  hand  trembled . 

"  Mr.  Castleton — I’m  so  bewildered. 
I  never  dreamed  of  this.”  Helen’s  eyes 
were  shining  in  tears  as  she  lifted  her 
face. 

“  Dream  of  it  now,  then.  Helen, 
we  could  be  so  happy.  A  new  life  for 
us  both — a  life  full  of  possibilities.  You 
will  love  Canada.  It’s  a  marvellous 
land,  and  we  can  work  together,  planning 
it  all.”  Mr.  Castleton  laughed  boyishly. 
It  was  all  serene  ;  she’d  go  in  for  it 
right  enough,  he  told  himself. 

But  Helen  suddenly  came  down  to 
earth.  What  was  she  thinking  of  ? 
How  could  she  do  this  thing  ? 

“  But  mother  !  ”  she  gasped  brokenly, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  self-control,  two 
large  tears  fell  on  the  polished  table. 

“  Your  mother  ?  I  remember,  you 
said  she  lived  with  you.  But  surely 
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she  would  be  glad  to  see  you  married  and 
settled  ?  And  have  you  no  relatives,  a 
sister,  perhaps,  with  whom  she  could 
make  her  home  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  there’s  nobody.  She  has 
only  me,  and  I  dare  not  desert  her.  No, 
no,  Mr.  Castleton,  I  mustn’t.” 

“  Could  she  come  to  Canada  ?  ” 
Mr.  Castleton  didn’t  relish  the  idea  of  a 
mother-in-law  foisted  on  him,  but  he 
wanted  Helen,  and  meant  to  have  her. 

“  She’s  far  too  delicate.  No,  I  must 
not  dream  of  leaving  her — of  breaking 
up  her  home.”  And  Helen  rose  to  her 
feet  and  went  out  into  the  hotel  garden, 
leaving  the  disconsolate  lover  to  pay 
the  bill.  He  followed  her,  and  pleaded 
again  and  again,  but  Helen  would  not 
listen. 

“  No,  Mr.  Castleton,  don’t.  I  should 
love  it.  You  don’t  know  how  lonely  I’ve 
been  very  often.  But  I  must  not,  and 
dare  not  do  it.  I’ll  go  back  now  to 
Sandycove.”  And  Helen  started  for  the 
hotel  gate,  walking  blindly,  as  in  a 
dream. 

“  Promise  me  this  one  thing,  then,” 
said  Mr.  Castleton.  His  spirits  had 
revived.  She  had  said  she  would  love  it ; 
then,  of  course,  everything  else  was  easy. 
“  I  shall  come  over  to-morrow  afternoon 
to  Sandycove  and  see  if  your  decision  is 
final.  Yes,  I  am  coming”— for  Helen 
had  begun  to  tell  him  it  was  useless.  “  It 
may  be,  but  I  shall  come  all  the  same. 
And  now  I  won’t  bother  you  any  more. 
You  shall  sit  quiet,  and  I  will  drive  you 
back  to  your  rooms.”  And  Mr.  Castleton 
turned  the  car  and  drove  swiftly  along 
the  lovely  country  lane  and  out  into  the 
wide  road  which  runs  along  the  shore 
between  Rockmouth  and  Sandycove. 

He  bared  his  head  as  he  took  Helen’s 
hand  and  held  it  close  in  his. 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  and  then  drove  away  without 
even  looking  back. 

Helen  would  have  given  the  world 
for  one  hour’s  solitude,  but  Mrs.  Dacre 
was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
came  fluttering  to  the  front  door. 

“  Helen,  dear ;  so  here  you  are.  Was 
that  Mr.  Castleton’s  car  ?  I  couldn’t 
see  distinctly.  Come  in,  dear,  and  have 
tea.  Why,  how  your  eyes  are  shining  ! 
You’ve  enjoyed  it,  dear  child.”  Mrs. 
Dacre  talked  feverishly  on  and  on,  her 
own  eyes  bright  and  her  face  flushed. 

Helen  hardly  noticed  her  mother  at 
first.  She  still  felt  utterly  bewildered. 
Mrs.  Dacre  could  not  eat ;  she  drank  the 
tea,  but  refused  food.  And  Helen,  her 
nerves  all  on  edge,  noticed  this  at  last, 
and  spoke  sharply. 

“  This  place  isn’t  suiting  you  one  bit, 
mother.  I  wish  I’d  never  brought  you 
here.  We’ll  leave.  I’ll  tell  the  landlady. 
What’s  the  use  of  it  all  if  you  won’t 
eat  ?  ” 

Helen  pushed  away  her  cup  and  got 
hastily  up.  She  must  get  away,  or  she 


A  Wonderful  Daughter 


“miss  dacre,  i  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  Drawn  by 

leaving  LONDON  very  shortly.”  Elsie  Anna  Wood 

“for  GOOD?”  HELEN  FELT  BEWILDERED. 


would  break  down  and 
cry  her  very  soul  out. 

“  I’m  just  going  out 
lor  a  turn ;  my  head 
aches,  rather,”  she  said, 
and  a  moment  after  she 
was  swinging  along  the 
road  which  led  to  the 
woods  behind  Sandycove. 

Mrs.  Dacre  sat  aghast. 

What  could  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  It  must  be  this  : 

Helen  somehow  had  seen 
her  that  morning,  had 
heard  from  the  cabman, 
perhaps,  what  she  had 
been  doing — knew,  may¬ 
be,  all  about  Margaret. 

The  little  mother  was  dis¬ 
tracted.  “  What  can  I 
do  now  ?  ”  she  thought. 

Something  must  be  settled 
to-night.  Poor  Margaret, 
watching  and  waiting  for 
the  return  of  her  new-  ■ 
found  mother ;  the  pro-' 
mise  to  take  her  and  Marie 
away.  Why,  even  now 
Marie  was  playing  at  her 
restaurant,  thinking  all 
the  time  of  the  grannie 
who  had  so  suddenly  made 
her  appearance — of  the  new  life  that 
would  soon  be  beginning. 

Helen  hardly  knew  where  she  was 
going.  She  hurried  along,  up  the  hill, 
across  the  stretch  of  common,  and  into 
the  shade  of  the  big  trees.  She  flung 
herself  down  in  a  corner  of  the  wood,  and 
cried  like  a  little  child.  He  cared  for  her 
— yes,  he  did  ;  and  he  wanted  to  give 
her  this  new  life,  this  wonderful  chance. 
Yet  how  could  she  do  it,  leave  the  mother 
who  depended  absolutely  upon  her, 
break  up  her  life,  leave  her  in  some  hateful 
boarding-house  or  to  the  care  of  some 
unsympathetic  relative  ? 

Helen’s  brain  seemed  reeling.  She 
sat  in  the  shade  a  long  time,  trying  for 
composure.  At  last  she  felt  calmer,  and 
she  rose  and  went  back  to  her  life  and  to 
her  mother.  She  had  decided,  she  told 
herself,  but  the  decision  gave  her  no 
happiness. 

Mrs.  Dacre,  watching  anxiously  from 
the  window  for  what  seemed  like  hours, 
saw  the  tall  figure  at  last,  hurrying 
along  as  if  eager  to  return.  But  Helen 
was  not  eager ;  her  heart  was  heavy 
as  lead. 

“  I’m  sorry,  mother,”  she  said 
abruptly,  but  with  forced  cheerfulness. 
“  I  had  a  touch  of  the  sun,  I  think.  No, 
I  won't  lie  down.  I’m  all  right.  Now 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
to-day  ?  ” 

The  awful  moment  had  come.  Mrs. 
Dacre  put  her  hands  to  her  throat.  She 
felt  as  if  she  must  choke. 

“Oh,  Helen,  you  will  be  so  surprised, 
and  very  angry,  I  expect.  But  oh,  dear. 


listen.”  Mrs.  Dacre  clutched  at  her 
daughter. 

“  I  am  listening.”  Helen’s  voice  was 
grim.  What  did  anything  matter  now, 
she  was  thinking.  But  Mrs.  Dacre  went 
on. 

“  It  was  Margaret’s  daughter  who 
played  at  the  restaurant.  I  felt  certain 
directly  I  saw  her.  Helen,  I  dared  not 
tell  you — I  knew  you’d  be  angry.  But 
I  found  out  her  address  and  went  there 
this  morning,  and — yes,  it  is  my  own 
Margaret.” 

With  the  telling  of  the  tale,  courage 
had  come.  Mrs.  Dacre’s  face  shone  and 
her  eyes  were  bright. 

“  She  is  a  widow,  and  she  has  just 
that  one  daughter — the  girl  who  plays. 
And  oh,  Helen,  they  are  living  in  such  a 
wretched  place — just  one  room,  and 
the  cabman  wouldn’t  wait,  and  I 

fainted - ”  Mrs.  Dacre  was  sobbing 

now,  holding  on  to  Helen’s  arm  with 
tremulous  hands.  “  And  I  said  I  would 
come  back  to  her  to-night  and  fetch 
her  and  Marie  here.  Yes,  I  did,  and  I 
must,  Helen,  whatever  you  say.  She  is 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  my  own  dear 
child.”  Mrs.  Dacre  could  not  go  on, 
her  frail  body  shook  with  her  sobs. 

Helen’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of 
thanksgiving.  Why,  this  made  every¬ 
thing  right,  this  wonderful  happening. 
Didn’t  the  Bible  say  it  ?  “  Before  they 

call,  I  will  answer.” 

“  Oh,  God,  You  are  good,  You  are 
good,”  she  prayed  dumbly. 

“  Mother  darling,  how  marvellous,  and 
how  splendid  of  you.  Why  didn’t  you 
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tell  me  about  it  before  ?  ”  Helen  had 
taken  her  mother  in  her  arms  and  was 
soothing  her. 

“You  seemed  so  hard,”  sobbed  Mrs. 
Dacre,  “  just  like  your  father.  And 
Margaret  is  poor  and  shabby,  and  the 
girl  plays  in  a  restaurant.” 

“  What  does  that  matter  ?  Why,  of 
course,  they  must  come  here  directly. 
I’ll  see  the  landlady  at  once,  and  then 
we’ll  go.  But,  first  ” — Helen  suddenly 
became  very  shy — “  I’ve  something  to 
tell  you,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Dacre  wiped  away  her  tears 
and  looked  up.  Helen  was  blushing 
rosy  red,  and  how  oddly  she  spoke — 
so  timidly,  unlike  her  usual  direct  way 
of  speech. 

“  Mr.  Castleton — you  know.  Well, 

he  wants -  Mother,  he  actually 

wants  me  to  marry  him  and  go  out  to 
Canada.” 

“  My  darling  child  !  ”  Mrs.  Dacre 
sat  up,  all  excitement.  Mr.  Castle¬ 
ton,  the  head  of  the  firm,  a  name 
she  had  always  heard  spoken  with 
awe. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  told  him  I  couldn’t.  I 
felt  I  must  not  leave  you  alone.  But  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  decide  to-day.  He  said 
he  should  come  to-morrow.  I  told  him 
it  was  no  use,  that  I  couldn’t  do  it. 
But  now,  perhaps,  I  could.” 

Helen  had  become  very  shy  again. 

“  I’ll  see  the  landlady  and  then  we’ll 
take  a  carriage  and  go  and  fetch  Mar¬ 
garet,”  she  said,  and  ran  downstairs, 
leaving  Mrs.  Dacre  bewildered  indeed, 
but  radiantly  happy. 


^  W©nderfiil  ©amg Sat®j? 


Rosemary  Gardens  was  all  excitement 
when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  twenty-three.  The  landlady  had  been 
communicative,  and  walls  and  floors  are 
thin  in  such  houses . 

Margaret  Vincente  trembled  as  the 
tall  lady  got  out  and  gave  her  arm  to 
the  little  mother.  But  Helen  rushed  at 
her  sister,  and  drew  her  into  protecting 
arms. 

“  There  they  go  !  ”  The  neighbours 
stood  at  doors  and  windows,  watching. 
The  tall  lady  was  the  sister,  and  the 
little  one  the  mother.  How  she  clung  to 


her  newly-found  daughter,  as  if  she 
would  never  let  her  go. 

The  landlady,  well  remunerated  for 
this  sudden  exodus  of  her  lodgers,  stood 
by,  beaming  and  waving  as  the  carriage 
drove  away,  Marie  clutching  her  violin. 
She  must  go  to  the  restaurant  to-night, 
and  perhaps  finish  her  engagement 
there  ;  but  after  that  they  would  see, 
the  tall  auntie  said  firmly. 

Mr.  Castleton,  coming,  primed  with 
cogent  arguments,  the  next  afternoon, 
found  that  no  argument  was  needed. 
It  was  a  very  tremulous  woman  who  hid 


her  face  on  his  shoulder  and  told  him  the 
wonderful  events  of  the  past  few  hours. 

“  And  this  sister  of  yours  will  live 
with  your  mother,  and  make  a  home 
for  her.  The  very  thing  !  You’ll  let 
me  help  to  make  everything  easy,  of 
course.  So  we  can  be  married  at  once, 
Helen.  No  need  to  delay.”  Mr.  Castle¬ 
ton  beamed.  Just  a  quiet  seaside 
wedding,  and  then  we’ll  be  off  to  Canada 
and  to  our  new  life.  Say  you  will,  dear  ; 
say  you  will.” 

And  Helen,  lifting  a  transformed  face, 
said  she  would. 


u  Mot  Without  Honour— Save - 99 


Very  true,  isn’t  it  ?  But  rather  sad,  all  the  same  !  The 
prophet’s  own  country  may  be  his  home,  his  church, 
his  place  of  business,  his  neighbourhood.  Sometimes 
his  colleagues  accord  him  the  approval  that  his  home 
people  deny ;  sometimes  his  family  surround  him  with 
love  and  appreciation,  and  cannot  understand  why  his 
church  so  often  fails  to  realise  his  value.  But  why  is  it 
that  there  is  an  “  own  country  ”  which  declines  to  give 
the  honour  that  is  supposedly  due  to  the  “  prophet,” 
and  which  he  can  get  elsewhere  ? 

It  may  be  due  to  the  “  prophet  ”  or  to  the  “  country  ” 
• — possibly  to  both  !  There  is  a  saying  that  “  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,”  and  possibly  this  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

Is  he  Inconsistent, 
or  a  Trial  ? 

A  “  prophet’s  ”  honour  is  necessarily  produced  by 
wha,t  he  does  rather  than  by  what  he  is.  It  cannot  very 
well  be  otherwise.  His  “  own  country  ”  knows  to  some 
extent  what  he  is,  and  is  on  the  look  out— -perhaps 
almost  unconsciously — for  absolute  consistency  between 
the  two,  and  it  is  very  exacting  in  its  requirements.  Then, 
if  they  do  not  quite  tally,  condemnation,  rather  than 
honour,  is  his  portion. 

It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  very  work — be 
it  music,  art,  literature,  oratory,  or  anything  else — that 
is  helping  and  inspiring  the  many,  is  causing  irritation 
to  the  few.  No  work  deserving  of  honour  is  produced 
without  practice  and  grind,  and  this  practice  and  grind 
are  necessarily  done  in  his  own  home — sometimes  to  the 
discomfort  of  its  members.  Also  geniuses- — and  those  who 
are  far  less  than  geniuses — can  be  veritable  trials  in  their 
own  home.  Naturally  it  is  there  one  comes  when  one  is 
tired,  and  one  often- — too  often — feels  that  there  snappi¬ 
ness  does  not  matter  !  Poor  home  people  !  Why  should 
they,  who  are  really  our  best,  so  often  get  our  worst  ? 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  do  not  always  feel  like 
giving  honour  ? 

— Or  Conceited  ? 

There  is  also  a  complaint  known  as  “  swelled  head,” 
which  sometimes  attacks  those  who  have  begun  to 
receive  honour,  and  that  disease  is  often  more  apparent 
to  those  who  are  one’s  neighbours  and  colleagues  than 
to  those  who  get  a  distant  and  more  “  enchanted  ” 
view.  This  complaint  makes  a  person  very  difficult 
to  work  with,  and  is  not  conducive  to  high  esteem. 

Some  “  compatriots  ”  take  the  view  that  “  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,”  and  without  waiting  for  conceit 


to  develop,  they  decide  that  praise  is  not  good,  and  that 
an  opposite  course  of  treatment  will  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  person  may  be 
neglecting  an  obvious  duty  to  get  his  honour.-  In  that 
case,  those  who  know,  to  some  extent,  what  his  duty  is, 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  him  extolled 
for  what,  after  all,  should  take  a  second  place. 

Are  they  Jealous, 
or  Annoyed  ? 

One  hardly  likes  to  suggest  that  annoyance  with  the 
“prophet”  on  some  outside  matter  should  cause  his 
“  own  country  ”  to  refuse  to  grant  him  a  small  meed  of 
honour.  But  this  has  been  known  !  It  is  so  difficult  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  success  of  one  with  whom  we  are 
out  of  harmony.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  horrid 
little  weed  of  jealously  has  often  something  to  do  with 
this  lamentable  state  of  things.  That  abominable  little 
plant  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  this  one. 

— Or  too  Humble-minded  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  that  the  “  own  country  ”  thinks  it  too 
good  to  be  true  that  anything  deserving  of  honour  can 
have  come  out  of  its  midst.  Having  a  lowly  and  humble 
opinion  of  itself  and  its  productions,  it  feels  that  if  any¬ 
thing  arising  therefrom  receives  honour,  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  it  is  not  going  to  show  its  own  ignor¬ 
ance  by  adding  its  tribute  of  praise  where  it  Obviously 
does  not  belong  ! 

There  are  Two  Sides 
to  the  Question. 

To  appreciate  properly  this  difficulty,  one  has  to  have 
been  at  some  time  in  the  position  of  both  “  country  ” 
and  “  prophet.”  Then  one  is  able  to  get  a  revealing  view, 
and  even  to  see  the  humour  of  a  situation,  which  has 
also  its  pathetic  side. 

The  “  prophet  ”  will  never  be  fully  understood.  In 
this  imperfect  world  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  But  his 
“  own  country  ”  has  a  claim  on  his  consideration  that 
no  “  foreign  land  ”  can  ever  have,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to 
remember  this. 

And  to  his  "own  country”  one  would  say:  Give 
him  your  love  and  appreciation  !  He  will  value 
what  his  own  give  him  more  than  all  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd.  These  may  help  and  cheer,  but  they  will 
never  be  as  satisfying  as  the  heartfelt  approval  of  his 
own  folks.  M.  E.  T. 
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BEYOND  THE  GARDEN,  THE  GREAT  STRETCH  OF  MOORLAND 
LAY  OUTSPREAD  UNDER  A  WIDE  ARCH  OF  SKY. 


Drawn  by 
L.  Pern  Bird . 


“  ‘  Lord,  keep  our  memory  green.' 
I  wonder  why  Dickens  ended  his 
book  with  that  particular  prayer  ?  ” 

Ursula  Denison  laid  down  the  book 
in  question,  and  looked  across  the 
fireplace  to  the  woman  who  sat 
opposite  • —  a  woman  over  whose 
head  many  years  had  passed,  yet 
no  one  in  her  presence  ever  felt  that 
she  was  old.  Somebody  had  once 
declared  that  Elizabeth  Henley  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth ;  and  Ursula  Denison,  only 
two  days  before,  had  said  slowly — 

“  Miss  Elizabeth,  when  I’m  talking 
to  you  I  never  feel  I  am  talking  to 
anybody  in  the  least  bit  older  than 
myself.  You  seem  to  be  about  my 
age  !  ” 

“  My  dear,  what  a  stupendous 
compliment.”  Miss  Elizabeth’s  smile 
held  the  same  serenity  as  did  her  eyes. 
“  Do  you  realise  that  I  am  bordering 
on  seventy,  and  you  are  only  thirty?” 

“  I  only  realise  that  you  are  as 
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young  as  anybody  can  want  to  be, 
and  that  nothing  will  ever  make  you 
old,”  came  the  vehement  response. 
“You  see  things  as  we  see  them ;  you 
understand  youth’s  standpoint;  you 
are  not  for  ever  quoting  your  own 
vast  experiences,  as  some  older  people 
do.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  had  laughed  again, 
but  on  the  following  afternoon,  when 
Ursula  looked  across  the  fireplace 
at  her,  and  gave  utterance  to  the 
Dickens  quotation,  a  little  grave 
expression  came  into  her  eyes. 

“  Curious  you  should  have  quoted 
those  words  at  this  moment,”  she 
said ;  “  only  a  few  minutes  before  you 
came  in,  I  was  thinking  about  the 
saddest  funeral  I  have  ever  known.” 

"  Aren’t  all  funerals  sad  ?  ” 

“  Sad  with  a  sense  of  parting — 
yes.  Glad  with  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  that  death  is  only  the  gate 
of  life,”  Miss  Elizabeth  answered 
dreamily.  “  But  the  sadness  of  the 
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particular  funeral  to  which  I  allude, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  normal 
sense  it  was  not  sad  at  all.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  you  most 
mysterious  sphinx  ?  ”  The  younger 
woman  glanced  at  the  elder  with 
a  puzzled  frown.  “  I  suppose  some¬ 
body  was  dreadfully  unhappy  at  the 
funeral  ?  ” 

“  No ;  that  was  the  tragedy  of  the 
whole  matter — nobody  was  the  least 
unhappy.  The  woman  who  died 
left  behind  her  no  real  mourners.  She 
had  made  life  so  difficult  for  others 
whilst  she  lived,  that  when  she  died 
nobody  truly  mourned  her.  Her 
death  was  just  a  relief,  even  to  those 
who  should  have  been  her  nearest 
and  dearest.” 

“  Oh,  how  dreadful  !  ”  Ursula  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  little  shiver.  ‘‘  How 
dreadful  to  think  that  when  one  died 
nobody  would  be  a  scrap  sorry.” 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be  one’s  own  fault  ?” 

Miss  Elizabeth’s  voice,  gentle  as 
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it  always  was,  had  in  it  a  ring  which 
Ursula  characterised  in  her  own  mind 
as  a  clarion  call,  and  she  looked 
into  the  other  woman’s  face  with  a 
smile. 

“You  said  that  as  if  you  had  some 
definite  thought  in  your  mind.” 

"So  I  had  —  quite  a  definite 
thought.  That  funeral  made  me 
realise  how  very  much  it  lies  in  our 
own  power  to  keep  our  memory  green. 
We  are  not  likely  to  leave  a  green 
memory  behind  us,  if,  like  the  woman 
1  mentioned  just  now,  we  have  done 
nothing  but  worry  our  friends  and 
relations  during  our  lives.  It  would 
be  beautiful  to  leave  behind  us  a 
beautiful  memory— a  memoryof  green 
and  gold.  I  expect  you  are  thinking 
that  I  must  be  gently  dropping  into 
my  second  childhood,”  she  added,  her 
tone  changing  to  briskness. 

I  was  not  thinking  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  thought  what  lovely  ideas 
you  have.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
ever  strikes  anybody  how  much  the 
lives  they  live  now  affect  the  mem¬ 
ories  they  leave  after  them.  The 
surly  selfish  man — who  really  mourns 
him  when  his  life  is  done  ?  The 
fretful  self-centred  woman,  who  has 
no  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  other 
folk’s  concerns,  who  is  intent  only 
upon  getting  what  she  can  for  her 
own  satisfaction- — does  she  leave  any 
sad  hearts  behind  her  ?  Or  any 
empty  place  ?  ” 

“  And  yet,  in  a  way,  one  hates  to 
think  that  one’s  death  may  make 
people  sad  ?  ”  Ursula  put  in  thought¬ 
fully. 

"  I  am  expressing  myself  badly.” 
Miss  Elizabeth  rose  from  her  chair 
and  turned  towards  the  view  of 
open  moorland  seen  through  her 
window.  “  The  fact  that  your  passing 
on  causes  sadness  to  the  people  who 
love  you,  is  not  the  point  I  want  to 
emphasise  • —  although,  naturally,  if 
you  are  loved,  those  who  love  you  will 
miss  you  and  be  sad  at  your  going. 
But  we  want  to  leave  behind  us  a 
memory  that  will  be  a  bright  and 
precious  thing  for  those  who  are  left ; 
we  want  them  to  remember  us  with  a 
sense  of  gladness  that  we  have  lived. 
We  want  them  to  pass  on  their  way 


with  moi;e  joy  and  confidence,  because 
we  for  a  while  walked  the  highway  by 
their  side  :  we  want  our  memory  to 
be  full  of  fragrance.” 

“  Not  sad,  but  glad,”  Ursula  said 
slowly. 

“  Yes  ;  that  is  quite  right- — not  sad 
but  glad.”  Miss  Elizabeth  smiled. 
"  The  sort  of  memory  that  goes  on 
influencing  the  world  for  good- — that 
makes  men  and  women  happier, 
better,  braver,  and  more  joyful.” 

“  ‘  Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  in¬ 
visible  !  ’  ”  Ursula  quoted. 

“Yes;  George  Eliot  expressed  in 
great  words,  what  I  am  trying  to 
express  in  little  ones.”  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  voice  was  eager.  “No  petty 
self-centred  people  whose  lives  have 
fretted  themselves  out  in  misery  for 
everybody  round  them,  can  join  that 
choir — 

'.  .  .  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live 
again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their 
presence  ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in 
scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  in 
self.’ 

To  leave  behind  us  a  memory  such 
as  this — a  memory  that  will  make 
people  more  able  to  face  life,  more 
able  to  conquer  evil,  more  fitted  to 
meet  all  that  comes- — that  is,  as  the 
poet  says,  ‘  To  make  undying  music 
in  the'  world.’  And  that  is  what  I 
believe  Dickens  meant  when  he  wrote, 
‘  Lord,  keep  our  memory  green.’  ” 

The  two  women  were  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  occasional  dropping  of 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  grate,  and  the 
sound  of  a  robin’s  voice  singing  out¬ 
side  in  the  garden. 

Beyond  the  garden  the  great 
stretch  of  moorland  lay  outspread 
under  a  wide  arch  of  sky,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth’s  eyes  turned  again  to  the 
far-reaching  moorland,  as  though  she 
loved  those  great  spaces,  and  the 
sweep  of  sky. 

“  It  lies  in  our  power  to  keep  our 
own  memories  green,”  she  said 
dreamily,  after  that  long  silence. 


“  The  fact  is,  nobody  can  keep  them 
green  for  us,  we  must  do  it  for  our¬ 
selves.  And  we  can  only  do  it  by 
being  now  the  sort  of  people  whose 
memories  are  loved  and  cherished  ; 
the  sort  of  people  whose  lives  leave 
behind  them  undying  music,  to  echo 
on  along  the  ages.” 

“  What  a  wonderful  thought  !  The 
things  we  do,  live  on.” 

“  I  think  it  is  more  right  to  say 
that  what  we  are  lives  on.  The 
character  we  have  built  up ;  the 
self-control ;  the  strength  ;  the  ten¬ 
derness  ;  the  courage ;  the  helpful¬ 
ness;  above  all,  the  love  we  have 
built  into  our  souls  stone  by  stone 
through  our  lives- — these  are  what 
will  live  after  us,  making  a  fragrant 
remembrance  for  those  who  come 
after.” 

“  Miss  Elizabeth,  what  a  perfectly 
beautiful  memory  you  will  leave  !  ” 
Ursula  exclaimed  impulsively ;  “  only, 
please,  don’t  leave  it  for  ages  and  ages 
yet.  I’d  rather  have  you  yourself, 
than  the  greenest  memory  that  could 
possibly  stay  behind  you  !  ” 

Miss  Elizabeth  laughed,  and  her 
laugh  had  in  it  a  girlish  spontaneity 
very  good  to  hear. 

“I  have  no  wish  to  leave'  this 
beloved  world  yet  awhile,”  she  said; 
"  it  has  been  a  good  world  to  me,  in 
spite  of  all  its  ups  and  downs.” 

“You  mean  you  have  made  the 
best  of  all  that  came,”  Ursula  put  in. 

“  I  have  tried  always  to  turn 
second  bests  into  bests,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  say.”  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  eyes  twinkled.  “  And  it  is 
wonderful  how,  after  a  time,  the 
second  best  does  seem  to  get  some 
of  the  wonderful  glamour  of  the 
best.” 

“You  are  a  perfect  darling !  ” 
Ursula  exclaimed  irrelevantly.  “  If 
I  could  be  like  you,  I  should  feel  I 
hadn’t  lived  in  vain.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear” — there  was  a 
passionate  ring  in  the  elder  woman’s 
voice — “  don’t  let  any  of  us  go  out 
of  life  feeling  that  we  have  lived  in 
vain.  Nobody  need  feel  that.  It  is 
in  our  own  hands  to  make  our  lives 
worth  while,  and  of  value  to  the 
world— and  ‘  Lord,  keep  our  memory 
green.’  ” 
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XXV. 

THE  ARROW  is  out !  Here  it  is, 
grandfather !  ”  Rusty  ran  into  the 
room,  a  small  whirlwind  of  excitement. 
She  was  flourishing  half-a-dozen  copies 
of  the  Eastville  weekly  newspaper,  the 
ink  barely  dry  upon  the  sheets.  "  I  call 
that  an  achievement,”  she  cried,  as  the 
old  man  seized  upon  the  paper  she  held 
out,  adjusting  his  glasses  with  a  hand 
which  trembled.  She  came  close  and 
shouted  in  his  ear. 

“  The  press  almost  broke  down  just  as 
they  were  half  printed,  but  Andy  pulled 
things  through  as  usual.  He  was  up  all 
night  setting  up  last-minute  copy  him¬ 
self.  He  looks  like  a  mule  that’s  been  in 
the  ditch — and  got  out  again  by  his  own 
efforts.  But  here’s,  thg  issue,  out  to 
time.” 

Mr.  Redfield  nodded,  laughing  happily. 

He’d  do  it  if  anybody  could,  Andy 
would.  Well,  well !  We  had  many  a 
hard  fight  to  come  out  to  time,  in  the 
old  days,  with  the  hand  presses.”  But 
he  had  no  time  to  talk.  He  was  eagerly 
glancing  along  the  columns. 

Rusty  dashed  at  -  her  father,  whose 
look,  as  she  caught  it,  tore  at  her  heart. 
He  couldn’t  see — he  couldn’t  see.  She 
put  one  paper  in  his  hand,  she  began  to 
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talk,  pouring  it  out,  while  his  face  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  ft  was  at  this 
moment  that  Felix  came  into  the  room, 
but  none  of  them  saw  him.  He  stopped 
just  inside  the  doorway,  then  stepped 
back  out  of  sight,  listening. 

“  It’s  the  best  issue,  father,  you  ever 
knew — the  kind  of  thing  that’s  done 
under  pressure  and  so  has  a  tang  to  it. 
Grandfather’s  article  on  the 
old  days  is  even  more  cork¬ 
ing  in  print  than  I  thought 
it  was  when  I  took  it 
down.  Mr.  Black’s 
account  of  a  hot  de¬ 
bate  in  the  con- 
vention  he 
went  to  is 
the  sort 
you’ve 
heard 


him  do — and  the  flavour  of  it  is  de¬ 
licious.  You  can  just  see  those  men 
getting  up  and  shoving  their  hands 
into  their  pockets,  and  saying,  '  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken - ’ 

and  then  settling  him  in  a  perfectly 
polite  and  deadly  way.  I’ll  read  it  to 
you  by-and-by.  Andy  himself  put  in  a 
couple  of  editorials  that  are  the  best 
stuff  ever.  But  the  thing  that  gets  me 
is — my  goodness  gracious,  father  ! — is 
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the  column  by  ” — she  lowered  her  voice, 
but  Felix  could  hear  her  and  the  amaze¬ 
ment  in  her  tone — “  our  boarder.  Our 
limp  boarder.  Our  perfectly  spiritless, 
supine,  apathetic,  flaccid,  invalid  boarder. 
Why,  he’s  come  alive  !  He  can  write — 
why,  he  can  write  like  a  real  man  !  ” 

“  What  has  he  written  about  ?  ” 
Lincoln  Redfield  inquired  covetously. 
“  Could  you - ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  read  it  to  you — I’ve  got 
to — now.”  And  Rusty  began. 

Out  in  the  hall,  Felix,  suddenly 
shaking  in  every  nerve,  listened  shame¬ 
lessly.  It  was  poor  stuff — he  knew  it 
was  poor  stuff — the  girl  was  excited 
because  she  was  so  interested  in  the 
paper,  and  probably  in  the  editor  him¬ 
self.  If  she  thought  his  words  worth 
reading  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  such  an 
astonishment  to  her 
that  he  could  write  at 
all,  after  appearing  to 
her  like  a  brainless, 
spineless  shadow  of  a 
man,  as  in  allied 
phrases  she  hadn’t 
hesitated  to  call  him 
just  now.  A  baby’s 
first  tottering  steps  are 
wonderful  to  those  who 
look  on  with  interest. 

That  was  all  there  was 
about  his  column — he 
was  a  dog  who  had 
managed  to  walk  for  a 
moment  upon  his  hind 
legs  ;  the  occasion  was 
noteworthy. 

Rusty  read  on.  She 
was  a  good  reader, 
the  crisp  phrases  came 
from  her  tongue  with¬ 
out  loss  of  meaning. 

Following  Carter’s  sug- 
gestion,  the  article 
contrasted  the  village 
editor  of  the  small 
weekly  with  the  big 
chief  of  the  great  city 
daily,  contrasted  him 
in  vivid  sharply  drawn 
lines  which  made  the 
two  types  stand  out 
like  cameos.  Felix 
knew  all  about  the 
city  man,  little  about 
him  of  the  obscure 
town,  and  least  of  all 
about  Carter  himself, 
but  with  the  quickness 
of  observation  which 
in  those  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  is  like  the  lens' 
of  a  camera,  be  the 
shutter  never  so 
swiftly  efficient,  he  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the 
man.  Felix  had  drawn 
Carter  to  the  life, 


collarless,  with  smuttied  shirt  sleeves, 
screwdriver  in  one  hand  and  galley- 
proof  in  the  other,  struggling  sturdily 
against  difficult  conditions  ;  alert,  eager, 
determined,  as  intent  on  his  job  and  as 
competent  to  put  it  through  as  was  'the 
man  in  the  midst  of  the  big  office,  with 
everybody  leaping  to  his  bidding,  flaw¬ 
lessly  working  presses  on  the  floor  below 
eating  up  paper  and  turning  out  the 
finished  product  whether  the  chief  lived 
or  died  in  his  chair.  As  for  the  city  man, 
he  had  been  drawn  to  the  life  as  well  as 
Felix  had  known  him  ;  a  little,  high- 
strung,  tremendously  knowing  chap,  with 
a  temper  like  the  edge  of  a  newly- 
sharpened  cold  chisel,  and  an  eye  for 
faults  which  was  like  that  of  a  king¬ 
fisher  for  his  prey  in  the  stream  fifty 
feet  below. 

Rusty  kept  on  read¬ 
ing  till  she  had  finished 
the  column,  her  voice 
thrilling  with  her  ad¬ 
miration  for  each 
cleanly-turned  phrase, 
each  line  of  pungently 
graphic  description. 
Rusty  could  appreciate 
the  art  of  this  bit  of 
work,  and  Felix  recog¬ 
nised  that  she  was  a 
not  incompetent  critic. 
If  she  thought  it  good 
— and  the  testimony  of 
his  own  ears  told  him 
unerringly  that  it 
wasn’t  half  bad — what 
in  the  world  had  hap¬ 
pened  ?  He  had  turned 
the  copy  in  to  Carter 
without  venturing  to 
do  more  than  make  a 
hasty  emendation  here 
and  there  ;  he  really 
had  not  dared  to  scan 
it  critically.  If  the 
stuff  was  rotten  Carter 
could  throw  it  out — 
and  would,  he  was 
quite  sure.  He  had 
no  more  than  left  the 
office  than  the  convic¬ 
tion  was  strong  upon 
him  that  the  whole 
thing  was  drivel.  To 
find,  when  he  came 
reluctantly  to  scan  it 
in  print,  that  it  made 
sense,  and  would  pass 
muster  with  an  un¬ 
critical  village  public, 
had  been  all  he  had 
hoped  for.  And  if  it 
did  make  sense,  if  it 
did  get  by,  why,  the 
credit  could  be  due 
only  to  the  mechanical 
functioning  of  a  brain 
which  had  been  so  well 
trained  in  the  days 


past  that  it  could  still  work  under  pres¬ 
sure,  if  the  need  Were  great  enough. 
Even  so  much,  he  had  told  himself, 
would  be  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
He  really  hadn’t  been  willing  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  the  intelligent  gaze 
of  that  man  Carter,  country  editor 
though  he  was — and  all  he  was  in  Felix’s 
eyes. 

Noiselessly  he  slipped  away  from  the 
door.  He  seized  his  coat  and  hat  from 
the  old  hat-rack  in  the  hall,  got  hurriedly 
into  them,  and  let  himself  out  of  the 
front  door.  He  went  at  his  usual  slow 
pace  down  the  snowy  path  to  the  road, 
and  maintained  this  pace  until  he  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  house.  Then  he 
quickened  it,  little  by  little,  walking 
faster  and  faster  as  his  racing  thoughts 
took  possession  of  him.  He  was  going 
towards  The  Arrow  building  and  Andrew 
Carter,  and,  between  the  unwonted 
exercise  and  his  excitement,  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  place  the  blood  was 
tearing  through  his  arteries,  a  full 
current. 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  office. 
Carter  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  folding 
and  wrapping  and  addressing  copies  of 
the  paper  with  the  rapidity  of  a  machine, 
his  face  flushed,  his  hair  awry.  They 
were  the  copies  he  was  sending  special 
people,  all  over  the  country,  making  a 
personal  thing  of  it  by  doing  it  himsell 
and  addressing  them  in  his  own  hand. 

Felix  gazed  at  him.  Then — 

”  Can’t  I  help  ?  ”  he  inquired  some¬ 
what  breathlessly.  His  heart  wasn’t  used 
to  having  to  pump  the  blood  through  his 
circulation  at  any  such  rate — it  was  still 
a  surprised  heart,  working  with  agitation. 

Carter  barely  looked  up,  his  pen  in . 
his  mouth. 

“  You  bet  you  can,”  he  said,  around 
the  pen.  “  I  want  to  catch  the  night’s 
mail  with  these,  and  Shep’s  hurt  his 
right  hand.” 

Felix  threw  off  his  overcoat  and  sat 
down.  As  he  began  his  work  he  realised, 
to  his  own  intense  surprise,  that  he  was 
keen  on  the  job. 


XXVI. 

In  a  pew  at  the  Stone  Church,  which 
was  the  outstanding  church  in  the  large 
suburb  where  Dr.  Burns  lived,  sat  Felix 
Rowe  beside  the  Doctor  himself,  withMrs. 
Burns  and  the  children  upon  his  other 
side.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  after 
New  Year’s  Day. 

The  last  time  Felix  had  gone  to  church 
had  been  almost  four  years  ago,  and 
then  it  had  not  been  a  church  at  all,  but 
a  bit  of  rough  ground  upon  which  he  had 
sat  in  a  great  group  composed  of  men  in 
khaki — a  very  different  scene  indeed. 
But  the  preacher  had  been  the  same. 
Felix  was  staring  at  him  now,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  surplice,  he  wasn’t  finding  it 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  man  inside 
was  the  same  man  whom  he  had  known 
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in  khaki  in  those  days.  The  same 
searching  black  eyes,  the  same  clear 
voice,  the  same  way — yes,  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  with  the  things  he 
said,  and  the  way  he  looked  at  you — of 
getting  at  you  where  you  lived. 

He  was  getting  at  where  Felix  lived 
now.  Getting  at  him  so  far  in,  so  deep 
down,  that  Felix  was  feeling  as  if  the 
speaker  could  see  straight  inside  him. 
Bob  Black  had  always  given  him  that 
feeling,  as  he  well  remembered.  Yet, 
though  he  laid  you  bare,  it  was  never  in 
a  way  you  could  resent,  for  he  was  laying 
the  other  fellow  bare  at  the  same  time — 
and  himself  too.  That  was  the  great 
thing  Black  had  always  done.  He  had 
never  preached  at  his  men,  he  had 
always  seemed  to  be  down  among  them. 
He  did  not  say  “  you  ”  nearly  as  many 
times  as  he  said  “  we.”  It  was  our 
problems,  our  mistakes,  our  fears,  our 
ideals,  our  God.  And  you  had  to  listen 
to  him  ;  you  couldn’t  get  away. 

Red,  listening  too', '  because  he  could 
not  help  it  either,  knew  that  Felix  was 
listening.  The  motionless  figure  beside 
him  gave  evidence  of  how  complete  was 
its  owner’s  absorption.  The  usually 
restless  fingers,  the  chief  mark  of  the 
invalid’s  lack  of  self-control,  were  still ; 
not  even  his  slim  foot  moved.  Nor 
perhaps  in  all  the  church  was  there 
just  such  a  hearer  of  those  stirring  heart¬ 
searching  words. 

The  service  ended.  There  was  a 
strange  look  on  Felix’s  face,  which  Red 
noted  with  uneasiness.  Had  the  tension 
induced  by  the  sermon  been  too  great  ? 

I  want  to  see  Mr.  Black,”  said  Felix 
in  Red’s  ear.  "  Right  away,  if  it’s 
possible.  And  you  too.  Can  you  manage 
it  ?  By  yourselves,  please.” 

Red  nodded .  He  had  come  to  think  of 
his  patient  as  incarnate  impassivity  ;  to 
have  him  want  to  do  something  and  to  do 
it  instantly  was  a  good  symptom.  Yet 
he  didn’t  like  that  pallor  of  face.  By 
now  Felix  had  acquired  a  fairly  normal 
colour  of  skin. 

“  I’ll  arrange  it,”  Red  said.  “  Wait 
here.” 

He  made  some  sort  of  inscrutable 
signal  to  his  wife  ;  and  after  a  pleasant 
word  or  two  to  Felix  she  passed  out  of 
the  pew  with  the  children  and  left  him 
there.  Felix  turned  his  face  away  from 
the  departing  congregation,  and  when  the 
aisle  was  free  went  slowly  down  it  towards 
the  vestry  door,  into  which  he  had  seen 
Red  disappear.  Three  minutes  later 
Red  reappeared  and  beckoned. 

He’ll  see  us  in  his  own  study  when 
he’s  disposed  of  the  people  who  are 
waiting  for  him  by  the  door.  It  will  be 
only  a  few  minutes.” 

Red  took  Felix  to  the  room— one  of 
those  scholastic-looking  studies  lined 
with  books,  its  furnishings  heavy  with 
dignity,  its  windows  of  stained  glass, 
which  are  apt  to  give  the  effect  of  a 


cloistered  seclusion,  out  of  the  world — 
very  possibly  out  of  much  contact  with 
human  life.  Somehow  Black’s  study 
did  not  have  quite  that  look.  The 
massive  desk  was  full  of  papers  and 
literature,  to  be  sure,  in  an  orderly 
arrangement  such  as  a 
scholar  employs,  but  the 
low  tops  of  the  black 
walnut  bookcases  were 
crowded  with  photo¬ 
graphs  in  standing 
frames,  with  others  upon 
the  walls  above.  The 
faces  which  looked  out 
from  them  were  those 
either  of  young  men  or 
of  children.  Somehow 
one  knew  at  a  glance 
that  the  owners  of  those 
faces  were  accustomed 
to  come  there,  in  proper 
person,  and  that  the 
thought  of  them  was 
always  with  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  room  at 
his  work. 

Felix  went  at  once  to 
stand  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  apparently 
scanning  the  pictured 
faces.  Whether  he 
saw  them  or  not  Red 
doubted.  But  the 
Doctor  did  not  watch 
his  patient,  his  mind  busy  with  specula¬ 
tions  .  Whatever  lack  of  interest  he  had 
had  in  Felix  up  to  the  hour  of  Black’s 
strictures  upon  Red’s  indifference  as  they 
drove  home  in  the'  car  from  Carter’s 
newspaper  office,  it  was  being  replaced 
with  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the 
case.  From  the  hour  that  he  had  read 
Felix’s  article  in  that  edition  of  The 
Arrow,  Burns  had  understood  that  the 
mind  he  had  been  asked  to  help  in 
salvaging  was  well  worth  the  effort.  If, 
in  this  strangely  sudden  way,  Felix  had 
come  to  a  crisis  in  his  hitherto  veiled 
affairs,  it  was  for  his  physician  to  help 
him  through  it  and  to  procure  for  him 
the  opportunity  he  had  wished. 

The  door  opened  quietly  upon  the 
silence  of  these  two,  and  Robert  Black 
came  in.  He  shook  hands  with  Felix, 
who  had  turned  at  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair  not 
far  away.  Then  he  said,  in  the  straight¬ 
forward  tone  Felix  remembered  so  well — 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,  Rowe  ? 
I’m  glad  of  that,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use.” 

“  I  do,"  Felix  replied,  and  glanced  at 
Red. 

The  Doctor  spoke  quickly. 

“  Sure  you  want  me  to  stay  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will.” 

Felix  began  slowly,  but  it  was  not 
with  the  slowness  of  langour  to  which 
Red  had  become  accustomed  in  him. 
Indeed,  it  did  not  seem  quite  the  same 
Felix  whom  Red  knew  at  all — he  was 
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now  a  different  man  entirely.  As  in  the 
newspaper  office,  he  seemed  to  become  a 
different  man  in  the  presence  of  Robert 
Black. 

“  I  suppose,”  Felix  began,  with  his 
eyes  meeting  Black’s,  “  I  must  have 
been  waiting  for  this 
day.  To  hear  you,  I 
mean,  and — to  come  to 
myself,  and — to  find  out 
what  to  do.  One  thing 
I  know — I’ve  got  to  tell 
you  and  Dr.  Burns. 
You’ve  got  to  know  the 
sort  of  rotter  I  am.” 

Both  men  were  silent, 
waiting. 

“  Well,  then,”  he  went 
on  hurriedly,  as  if,  once 
started,  he  must  get  it 
over,  “  the  truth  is — I 
married  a  girl  over  there 
— and  deserted  her.  An 
American  girl — a  nurse 
— she  took  care  of  me. 
We  were  married  in 
London  when  we  were 
both  on  leave.  We  had 
three  days  together 
there,  and  then  came 
back.  I  was  well  enough 
then  to  go  back  to  my 
regiment,  and  she  went 
on  nursing.  Then  I  was 
hit  again,  and  sent  to 
another  hospital — and  it  was  after  that 
I  was  sent  home.  I  never  saw  her 
again.  I  never  tried.  I  never  even 
wrote  to  her.  Now  you  know,”  he 
ended  miserably. 

Inside  the  Doctor’s  brain,  with  Felix's 
first  words,  had  been  registered  athought: 
“  If  I’d  been  awake  to  this  case  I’d  have 
known  there  was  something  on  his  mind 
and  conscience.  Red,  you’re  a  fool !  ” 

Inside  the  minister’s  brain  a  quite 
different  reaction  was  first :  “  You  poor 
boy,  no  wonder  you’ve  suffered.  But 
now — we’ve  got  to  help  you.  We’re 
going  to  get  at  the  real  you.” 

But  he  only  said,  gravely  and  quietly — 

“  Go  ahead,  Rowe.  There  must  be 
some  explanation  of  a  situation  like 
that.” 

“  I  don’t  know  any.”  Felix’s  heavy 
eyes  were  full  of  trouble.  “  I  never 
shall  understand  why  I  let  myself  be 
sent  back  without  getting  any  word  to 
her.  Or  why  I  didn’t  send  her  any  from 
home.  Somehow  I  couldn’t  seem  to  do 
it.  It  was  like  a  weight  I  couldn’t  lift. 
I  thought  about  it  all  the  while,  but  I 
couldn’t  make  myself  do  anything  about 
it.” 

“  Did  you  ” — Black  spoke  slowly — 
“  marry  her  because  you  really  cared 

for  her,  or  because - ”  He  didn’t  say 

it,  but  he  didn’t  need  to. 

Felix  nodded. 

“  I  married  her  the  way  the  most 
common  savage  married — as  a  matter 


They  look  so  gay  on  their 
slender  stems 
All  in  their  bright  red 
and  yellow. 

Massed  where  the  tangled 
shrubbery  hems 
The  tidy  lawn,  and  the 
sunl.ght  mellow 
Picks  out  their  colours  like 
wonderful  gems. 

L.  Coolley  Hamil. 


of  hasty  attraction — in  the  circumstances. 
It  was  done  in  a  reckless  hour.  Nothing 
seemed  to  matter.” 

“  Did  you  mean  to  desert  her  from  the 
beginning  ?  ”  The  question  had  an  edge, 
but  it  was  the  surgeon’s  probe  in  the 
minister’s  merciful  hands. 

“  I  don’t  know.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
don’t  know.  I’ve  been  over  it  a  thousand 
times.  You  see — from  the  time  I  was 
sent  back  to  hospital  the  second  time  I 
was  hazy — hazy  a  long  while.  When  the 
ship  sailed  I  was  pretty  weak — and 
queer,  I  guess.  But  that  doesn’t  help  it 
any.  When  I’d  been  home  a  while  I 
knew  what  I’d  done — and  I  knew  how 
to  get  her  word.  I  didn’t.  I  deserted 
her.” 

"  She  never  followed  you  up  ?  ” 
This  was  Red  —  a  crisp 
question — for  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  Felix  had  suddenly 
looked  at  him  for  the  first 
time  —  looked  at  him 
straightly  and  squarely. 

“  I  had  letters  from  her 
while  I  was  in  hospital.  I 
know  she  tried  to  get 
to  me,  but  she  couldn’t. 

That  was  when  things 
were  at  their  worst.  I 
was  sent  home  before  the 
Armistice — to  get  me  out 
of  the  way,  because  I  was 
done  for.  I’ve  never  heard 
from  her  since.  She  could 
have  found  out  where  I 
was  somehow,  through  the 
army  records,  but  she 
didn’t.  And  I — just  let 
things  go.  I — it’s  queer, 
and  maybe  you  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  me,  but  I  can’t  seem 
to  remember  what  she 
looked  like — only  dimly. 

I  don’t  understand  that, 
but  it’s  true.” 

“  Are  you  sure  you 
didn’t  dream  it  all,  in  that 
long  illness  of  yours  ?  ” 

Black  asked  quickly.  “Do 
you  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  dream  it.  I 
wish  I  had.  Her  name 
was  Lilian  Harper.” 

A  strange  expression 
crossed  Black’s  face ;  he 
got  suddenly  to  his  feet 
and  walked  away  over  to 
the  window,  from  which 
he  could  see  nothing.  A 
silence  fell.  Then  Black 
came  back. 

“  Rowe,”  he  said  gently, 

"  now  that  you  realise  your 
position,  would  you  like 
to  see  her  again  ?  I’m  not 
speaking  of  duty  now,  but 
desire.  Did  you  care  for 
her  enough  for  that  ?  ” 

Felix  shook  his  head. 


“  I  couldri’t  have  cared  for  her  at 
all,”  he  said  slowly.  “  It  was  just — I 
think — one  of  those  madnesses  that  hit 
us  over  there.  When  it  was  over  it 
was  nothing.  I  wanted  it  over.  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  tied.  But  that  doesn’t 
change  anything  now.  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  I’m  going  to  try  to  find  her. 
I  know  now  I  never  can  be  any  good 
again,  or  do  anything  worth  doing,  till 
I’ve  done  that.  She  may  not  be  willing 
to  come  to  me.  But  I’ve  got  to  give  her 
a  chance.  Then — maybe  I’ll  be  able  to 
look  you  in  the  face.  Maybe  I’ll  be  able 
to  look  the  Redfields  in  the  face.  I 
never  have  yet.” 

“  They’re  worth  looking  in  the  face,” 
said  Black.  “  I  think,  Rowe,  it’s  been 
living  with  them  these  months,  and  not 
being  able  to  look  them  in 
the  face,  that  brought  you 
to  this  day.  Whatever  I 
said  to  you  in  the  sermon 
this  morning  was  simply 
the  last  straw  on  the  load 
of  what  you’ve  been  carry¬ 
ing.  It’s  the  Redfields 
who  have  cured  you, 
Rowe.” 

“  Am  I  cured  ?  I’m  not 
cured  —  yet.”  The  tone 
was  eager  but  incredulous. 

"  How  about  it,  Red  ? 
Isn’t  a  cure  well  under 
way  when  the  diagnosis  is 
made  and  the  remedy  ap¬ 
plied  —  and  the  patient 
responds  ?  ” 

“  You  bet  it  is.”  The 
Doctor’s  voice  was  hearty. 

“  And  you’re  deter¬ 
mined  ” — this  was  Black 
again — “  to  find  your  wife 
and  give  her  every  chance 
to  return  to  you  ?  Nothing 
can  change  that  purpose 
now?  You  wouldn’t  want 
to  change  it,  would  you  ?  ” 
”  No.  Absolutely  not. 
It’s  the  only  thing  to  do.” 

“  But — it  can’t  be  done, 
Rowe.  The  nurse  who 
had  been  Lilian  Harper 
died  before  you  left  France 
— killed  in  an  air  raid. 
You’d  have  known  it  if 
you  hadn’t  been  in  such 
desperate  shape.” 

A  queer  gasp  came  from 
Felix’s  lips.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  he  turned  and  laid 
his  arms  upon  the  table 
beside  him  and  his  head 
down  upon  them,  and  hid 
his  face.  “You  knew 
her  ?  ”  he  asked  Black. 

"No.  My  wife  knew 
her — worked  with  her.” 
There  was  an  odd  look  on 
Black’s  face,  but  his  lips 
closed.  In  his  thoughts 
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was  the  memory  of  the  thing  Jane  had 
told  him.  She  was  brave,  Jane  had 
said,  but  she  was — weak.  And  the  men 
weren't  the  better  for  her  care. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  Felix 
got  up,  steadied  himself  against  the 
table. 

“  I  don’t  deserve  to  be  free,”  he  said 
in  a  shaky  voice.  "  Is  it  wrong  to  feel 
as  if  I’d  been  let  out  of  prison  ?  ” 

"  It’s  not  wrong,”  said  Robert  Black, 
“  because  you  had  given  yourself  up  to 
stay  iq,  though  the  doors  were  open.” 

XXVII. 

From  Andrew  Carter  to  Ruth  Rust 
Redfield— 

"  Dear  Rusty, — It  seems  a  couple  of 
years  since  I  saw  your  gorgeous  little 
head  departing  from  the  station,  but  a 
lot  has  happened  since  that  day,  a  week 
ago.  To  begin  with  :  It  seems  that  our 
friend  Felix  went  to  church  for  the  first 
time  in  a  considerable  interval.  It  was 
the  Stone  Church,  and  he  went  with 
your  Cousin  Red.  I  never  shall  know 
exactly  what  happened.  But  Rowe 
came  away  a  transformed  man.  This 
is  what  happened  to-day,  Wednesday, 
three  days  after  that  Sunday. 

“  Rowe  came  rushing  into  my  office, 
and,  on  my  word,  I  didn’t  know  the  fellow. 
All  lit  up  hardly  expressed  it.  Instead 
of  the  sepulchral-faced  individual  who 
seemed  to  be  barely  able  to  endure  his 
own  existence,  here  was  a  man  alive. 
And  this  is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

“  Start  a  magazine  supplement  to  The 
Arrow,  and  edit  it  himself.  Not  any 
syndicate  stuff,  understand,  but  an 
original  magazine,  a  certain  modest 
proportion  of  it  written  by  Felix  Rowe. 
A  small  affair  at  first,  as  a  try-out,  but 
with  the  ambition  to  be  something  new 
under  the  sun,  since  local  weeklies  don’t 
aspire  to  anything  like  that.  He  vows 
The  Arrow  is  an  unusual  local  paper — 
yes,  my  dear,  we  knew  that,  didn’t  we  ? 
The  only  difficulty  has  been  to  make 
anybody  else  know  it.  He  thinks  he 
can  give  it  not  only  a  local  circulation, 
but  a  county  one — or  bigger.  With  his 
supplement,  which  is  to  be  conducted  on 
modern  lines — no  trash,  no  cheap  stuff, 
but  real  articles,  real  book  reviews,  real 
poetry,  and  so  on — he  aims  at  nothing 
lower  than  the  stars !  And  yet,  to 
interest  real  people. 

“  Well,  Rusty,  being  a  plain  and 
practical  chap,  all  this  sounds  to  me  as 
improbable  as  a  dream,  and  yet  I  admit 
my  pulse  beats  the  faster  for  listening  to 
Rowe  talk  about  it.  You  see,  he  has 
some  capital  of  his  own  to  invest,  so 
isn’t  asking  me  to  risk  anything  except 
the  collapse  of  our  combined  hopes. 
He  wants  to  stay  on  at  your  home  and 
live  between  it  and  The  Arrow  office, 
and  to  give  his  plan  at  least  a  year’s 
trial 


A  QUEER  GASP  CAME  FROM  FELIX’S  LIPS,  THEN  SUDDENLY  HE  TURNED  AND 
LAID  HIS  ARMS  UPON  THE  TABLE  BESIDE  HIM,  AND  HIS  HEAD  UPON  THEM. 


“  And  now  comes  the  biggest  thing  I 
have  to  tell  you.  He  told  it  to  me, 
straight  out,  without  any  backing  and 
filling.  He  wants  us  all  to  know  it — - 
your  family,  the  Burnses,  the  Blacks  and 
myself.  Not  necessary  to  spread  it 
farther  than  that,  for  it’s  past  history, 
and  nobody  concerned.  But  to  start 
right  he  felt  we  all  had  to  know.” 

At  this  point  in  Carter’s  letter  followed 
the  paragraph  which  told  Felix’s  un¬ 
happy  story,  in  its  bare  outlines,  which 
was  the  way  Felix  had  told  it  to  him. 
To  him,  also,  Felix  had  made  plain 
the  whole  thing.  Carter’s  comments  on 
what  he  had  been  told  interested  Rusty 
even  more  than  the  breath-taking  tale. 

"You  know.  Rusty,  if  you  could  see 
him  now  you’d  feel  as  if  you  were 
looking  at  a  sort  of  miracle.  We  got  so 
used  to  that  long  face  of  his,  that  frown 
between  his  heavy  eyes,  that  bored-to- 
death  manner,  that  voice,  so  low  that  you 
had  to  strain  your  ears  to  hear  it,  we 
thought  we  knew  the  chap  like  a  book, 
and  that  he  was  about  the  dullest  book 


we  ever  were  told  we  ought  to  read. 
Even  when  he  woke  up  enough  to  write 
that  amazing  article  contrasting  the 
small-town  editor  of  the  weekly  paper 
with  the  chief  of  the  big-city  daily — 
which  of  course  we  recognised  as  top- 
notch  work  of  its  kind — we  didn’t  change 
our  opinion  of  him.  To  us  he  continued 
to  be  a  more  or  less  self-made  invalid 
who  wouldn’t  use  the  genius  that  was  in 
him,  except  in  an  emergency. 

"  But  now  !  My  goodness,  Rusty,  he’s 
a  different  fellow.  I  don’t  know  whether 
it’s  the  lifting'  of  this  load  from  his 
conscience — I  suppose  that’s  really  it — 
Robert  Black  says  it  is,  and  I  suppose  a 
thing  like  that  could  get  tremendously 
on  a  man’s  nerves.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — he’s  somebody  we  haven’t 
known,  and  we’ve  got  to  get  acquainted. 

“  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  talk  about 
your  family — I  mean  your  father  and 
mother  and  grandfather — for  they  are 
the  ones  that  have  made  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  him.  We  were  tramping 
down  the  road  together  last  night,  and 
he  let  go  a  bit,  with  me  listening  for  all 
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I  was  worth.  You  don’t  need  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  your  family,  but 
to  hear  him  say  it  was  worth  a  big  sum 
of  money. 

“  Particularly  your  mother,  Rusty. 
You  should  hear  him  speak  of  her. 

“  Well,  Rusty,  little  friend,  I  can’t 
put  it  all  into  one  letter,  but  you  can  see 
I’m  full  of  it.  Work  on  the  old  paper’s 
going  to  be  much  more  interesting,  with 
this  high-powered  current  turned  on  in 
the  office.  We’ve  rigged  up  a  desk  for 
Rowe — which  he  hasn’t  sat  at  much  yet. 
he’s  been  so  busy  telephoning,  tele 
graphing,  getting  things  in  shape  to 
begin.  He’d  like  to  tear  out  the  old 
press  now  and  get  in  the  latest  word  in 
electric-run  presses — but  he’s  willing  to 
manage  with  a  few  improvements  for 
.the  present.  And  so  on.  At  last  I’ve 
found  a  partner  who’s  visionary  enough 
to  suit  me,  one  with  an  imagination.  We 
may  not  make  a  success  of  it,  but  we’re 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

“  And,  Rusty,  when  I  remember  that 
this  Pegasus  who’s  hitched  himself  to 

[Continued  071  page  468.) 
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Now,  I  suppose  you  are  wondering 
why  I  dilated  last  month  on  the  trivial 
events  in  my  past  life. 

It  is  to  impress  upon  you  how  gradu¬ 
ally  our  ideas  are  broadening.  Every¬ 
one  must  have  noticed  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  our  social  standards 
since  the  war.  The  war  was  bad 
enough  ;  let  us  give  it  grateful  thanks 
for  what  good  it  has  worked  us.  It  is 
an  honourable  thing  now  for  a  girl  to 
milk  and  know  something  of  cattle ; 
she  would  be  proud  of  being  able  to 
cure  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

When  people  praise  the  good  old 
times,  and  deplore  the  forwardness  and 
independence  of  the  modern  girl,  fhey 
forget,  I  think,  the  helplessness  of  the 
young  woman  of  my  jgemeration. 

Put  it  what  way  you  will,  the  woman 
who  does  nothing  is  helpless  and  useless 
in  her  youth  ;  in  her  old  age  she  is  apt 
to  be  an  unmitigated  bore.  The  ordinary 
cry  is  that  when  a  woman  marries  she 
has  her  home  and  her  children.  Her 
duty  is  to  them.  As  the  majority  of 
women  do  marry,  it  is  simply  throwing 
away  money  to  train  a  woman  to 
something  she  must  give  up  in 
the  end.  This  is  what  some  people 
tell  us. 

Believe  me,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
train  women  of  the  middle  classes — every 
woman — to  some  profession  or  trade. 
Even  if  she  only  learns  how  long  and 
how  great  the  effort  required  to  do 
a  simple  household  job,  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  languidly  iron 
a  blouse  or  wash  a  piece  of  lace,  do  it 
as  the  only  thing  she  does  in  the  whole 
day,  having  a  maid  to  prepare  the 
ironing  table  and  provide  the  hot  water, 
and  then,  lying  back  exhausted,  call 
upon  her  little  world  to  see  how  much 
better  she  has  done  that  one  thing  than 
the  maid  ever  does.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  her  that  that  same  maid  may 
have  done  one  hundred  and  one  things 
while  she  has  accomplished  one  ;  and 
that  if  she  ran  her  household  on  those 
lines,  it  would  be  a  poor  look-out 
for  it. 

A  great  deal  is  talked  about  the 
mother’s  time  being  taken  up  by  the 
children.  What  sometimes  happens  in 
a  middle-class  household  is  this  :  Before 
it  is  born,  as  long  as  she  can,  the  mother 
goes  out  among  her  friends.  She  pays 
calls,  she  shops,  she  plays  bridge,  and 
goes  to  theatres  and  concerts.  After 
the  baby  is  born,  a  trained  nurse  takes 
charge  of  mother  and  child  for  a  month 
at  least,  and  if  the  mother  does  a  little 
needle-work,  she  is  more  than  satisfied 
with  herself. 
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Now,  I  have  known 
women,  all  honour  to 
them,  who,  after  the 
first  month,  take  entire 
charge  of  their  babies 
themselves.  I  have  known 
women  who,  having  their 
living  to  earn,  or  feeling  that 
the  care  of  children  is  not  their 
metier,  deliver  over  their  babies 
to  another’s  charge,  but  who  yet 
contrive  to  overlook  and  guard  in¬ 
telligently  those  babies.  But  also  I 
have  known  women,  not  a  few,  who 
get  a  nurse — a  good  nurse  if  possible — 
but,  anyhow,  a  nurse,  and  feel  their 
duty  is  done. 

I  remember  one  of  these  latter  holding 
up  to  me  indignantly  her  little  girl  of 
a  few  months  old,  and  telling  me  how 
the  nurse  had  neglected  her.  She  was 
most  frightfully  angry — with  the  nurse. 
That  there  had  been  any  neglect  on  her 
part,  she  never  thought  for  a  moment ! 

She,  a  young  woman  of  thirty,  has 
her  breakfast  in  bed  every  morning. 
My  Italian  bonne  informs  me  every 
lady  should.  She  wanders  out  at 
eleven  o'clock  to  see  her  dressmaker  or 
do  her  shopping  ;  she  gives  her  after¬ 
noons  to  her  friends  and  her  evenings 
to  her  husband.  She  never  puts  a 
stitch  in  her  children’s  clothes,  sews 
on  a  button,  or  darns  a  sock.  True, 
she  sometimes  “  plans  things  out,”  she 
tells  me.  If  she  had  ever  done  anything 
for  her  livelihood,  for  all  the  care  her 
children  get,  she  could  certainly  have 
gone  on  with  her  job.  But  she  has  been 
brought  up  “as  a  lady.”  She  is  lost 
in  surprise  that  she  can  turn  herself  out 
decently  without  the  aid  of  a  personal 
maid,  and  feels  that  her  whole  household 
should  admire  her  capabilities.  If  she 
had  been  trained  to  do  paying  work,  she 
would  at  least  know  the  value  of  what 
she  does,  and — since  she  is  no  fool  and 
a  very  kindly  woman  at  heart — very 
often  would  put  it  at  a  very  low  price 
indeed .  Her  upbringing  has  ruined  her. 

The  woman  who  is  really  giving  her 
children  a  mother's  care  is  doing  a  work 
beyond  price  in  the  world  ;  the  woman 
who  only  poses,  leaving  everything  to 
nurses,  seeing  the  babies  at  luncheon  or 
when  they  come  down  to  dessert,  is 
simply  making  her  motherhood  an 
excuse  for  idleness. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  woman 
brought  up  to  a  career,  even  as  a  man 
is.  From  the  time  she  is  five  years  old, 
it  must  be  explained  to  her  that  her 
duty  to  herself  and  everybody  else  needs 
that  she  should  prove  her  usefulness  in 
the  world  in  which  she  lives. 

When  a  girl  is  beginning  life  we  can 


look 
round 
and  see 
for  what 
she  is  most 
fitted,  and 
what  her 
parents’  means 
will  allow. 

The  Girl’s 
Career. 

A  doctor.  It  is  a 
great  and  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  but  the  girl 
must  have  a  vocation 
for  it.  If  she  will  go  out 
into  the  parts  of  the  world 
where  women  lead  secluded 
lives,  there  are  endless  open¬ 
ings,  much  to  be  learned,  much 
to  fascinate.  Also  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  to  be  suffered.  And 
possibly  there  will  be  a  big  outlay 
necessary  at  first. 

I  know  a  girl  who  said  she  could  not 
be  a  doctor  but  she  would  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  She  thought  there  was  much 
to  be  learned.  She  became  a  chemist 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word, 
studying — well,  frankly,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  what  she  did  study,  but 
I  know  that  now,  still  in  her  twenties, 
she  has  a  position  in  the  world,  a  com¬ 
fortable  income,  and  is  very  learned 
on  the  breeding  of  wheat.  She  attends 
scientific  conferences — no,  I  will  not 
go  on  with  what  she  does,  probably  I 
should  only  anger  her  with  my  inexact 
definitions ;  but  I  know  that  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  is  a  paying  business, 
suitable  for  a  woman  or  a  man,  and  that 
this  particular  young  woman  has  no 
need  to  ask  her  keep  of  anyone.  She 
will  marry  in  due  course,  probably,  but 
she  is  in  a  position  to  choose.  And 
even  if  she  does  not  marry,  no  one  will 
be  hurt,  no  one  will  do  more  than  laugh 
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at  her  single  blessedness,  as  they  do 
to  a  man  in  like  case. 

Lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors,  ac¬ 
countants.  The  girl  who  enters  these 
professions  goes  as  a  pioneer,  and  has 
a  pioneer’s  difficulties  to  expect.  A 
great  reward  if  she  makes  good. 

Already  women  go  in  crowds  into 
banks  and  commercial  offices.  But  it  is 
only  eleven  years  since  I  saw  with  wonder 
the  women  clerks  in  the  Russian  banks 
in  the  Far  East,  and  thought  how  far 
ahead  of  us  the  Russians  had  gone  in 
the  woman  question. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the 
daughters  of  business  men  trained  to 
become  their  partners,  even  as  the  sons 
are.  “  Smith  and  Sons  ”  seems  natural, 
but  why  should  not  “  Smith  and 
Daughters  ”  be  equally  so  ?  I  remember 
some  great  African  merchants.  The 
father  was  very  proud  of  his  business, 
but  the  two  sons,  already  rich  men, 
took  no  interest  in  it.  One  of  the 
daughters  was  keen.  She  would  haVe 
worked  hard  for  a  place  in  the  office, 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  councils,  a 
hope  of  carrying  on  the  old  name  in 


the  future.  But  the  old  gentleman 
was  conservative.  No  women  meddling 
for  him.  His  daughter  would  never 
starve.  Physically  she  certainly  did 
not,  but  mentally — well,  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  A  good  business 
woman  was  lost  to  the  nation.  She 
spent  an  idle  life  trying  to  fill  in  time, 
and  the  old  firm  and  all  the  trade 
petered  out  when  the  old  man  died. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  man,  the  head 
of  a  large  house  trading  with  the  Near 
East.  He  was  mourning  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  son  to  succeed  him. 

Said  I,  “  But  you  have  a  daughter  ?  ” 
She,  an  enterprising  young  person,  full 
of  go,  was  wild  to  go  into  the  office. 

“  My  dear  lady  !  In  a  country  where 
men  seclude  their  women  !  It  would 
ruin  my  prestige.” 

But  I  could  not  see  it.  I  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  explain  she  was 
to  have  the  business  in  the  end  and 
must  learn  the  details. 

Then  he  shifted  his  ground . 

"  She  is  all  the  child  I've  got.  I 
do  like  to  come  home  to  her  in  the 
evening.  I  lose  my  temper  in  the  course 
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of  the  day  ;  if  she  were  in  the  office — 
well,  you  know  how  it  would  be.  We 
should  remember  these  things.  I  want 
her  always  to  think  well  of  her  old 
father.  There  is  really  no  reason  why 
she  should  work  ;  and  if  she  would  only 
contrive  to  get  on  with  her  mother - ” 

It  evidently  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  idleness  and  a  vacant  mind  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  perpetual 
bickerings.  Nothing  that  I  could  say 
would  move  him.  He  had  his  own 
idea  of  a  woman’s  place  in  the  world. 
She  was  something  to  please  a  man. 
He  liked  her  good-looking  and  good- 
tempered.  Good-tempered  his  daughter 
certainly  was  not.  But  he  is  losing  a 
great  opportunity. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
crowds  of  young  women  who  have 
grown  up  to  womanhood  and  find  them¬ 
selves  entirely  dependent  on  their 
parents,  with  no  money  and  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  world  to  look  forward  to. 
Three  girls  in  the  same  house,  near  of 
an  age,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  are  apt  to  clash.  They  help  in 
the  house,  of  course.  Mary  always  sees 



about  the  washing,  Gladys  has  entire 
charge  of  the  flowers  for  the  table  and 
the  drawing  -  room,  Helen  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dusting  of  the  valuable 
china.  Their  lives  are  empty.  If  they 
marry,  or  in  any  way  drop  out  of  the 
circle,  there  is  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the 
water.  They  are  not  missed.  Nay, 
worse  still,  the  others  can  hardly  help 
rejoicing.  There  is  more  room.  There 
is  more  money  to  be  distributed  among 
them. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
after  five-and -twenty  every  woman 
should  have  her  own  poker.  My 
mother  did  not  like  me  to  say  that. 
She  thought  it  savoured  of  unkindness. 
But  I  cannot  see  myself  that  any  good 
is  ever  gained  by  blinking  facts.  Three 
or  four  young  women  in  a  household, 
with  no  object  but  to  marry,  are  very 
much  in  each  other’s  way.  They  never 
have  a  chance  to  develop  their  own 
individuality,  aqd  ape  very  seldom  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  War  Changed 
many  Things. 

During  the  war  every  woman  went 
out  and  worked.  Daughters  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  had  never  brushed 
their  own  hair  or  turned  on  their  own 
baths,  Washed  up  dishes  and  scrubbed 
floors  ;  cleaned  windows  and  darned 
socks  ;  ran  canteens  and  drove  carts. 
Because  they,  to  whom  money  was  no 
object,  did  so,  their  poorer  sisters,  the 
daughters  of  professional  men,  felt 
that  they  could  take  on  all  manner  of 
menial  tasks  without  fear  of  losing 
caste.  To  all  criticism  there  was  one 
answer — the  nation  needed  them  ;  they 
were  "  doing  their  bit.”  Do  not  think 
I  am  in  any  way  blaming  anyone.  It 
is  a  very  natural  desire  that,  not  to 
lose  caste,  to  be  able  to  hold  up  one’s 
head  among  one’s  fellows.  To  be  able 
to  do  it  and  to  put  money  in  one’s 
pocket  as  well,  is  to  be  in  an  extremely 
pleasant  position.  The  war  has  shown 
us  women  working  hard  at  the  most 
menial  tasks  and  happy. 

Never  shall  I  forget  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  my  acquaintance.  I  had 
known  her  as  a  very  pretty  little  girl, 
I  had  seen  her  grow  into  a  very  pretty 
young  woman.  Her  sisters  married. 
She  was  left  with  her  mother,  a  widow, 
the  very  essence  of  refined  gentility. 
Nothing  happened  for  that  pretty  girl. 
She  had  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and, 
by  taking  careful  thought,  to  clothe 
herself,  all  given  by  her  mother.  That 
done,  monotonous  life  stretched  before 
her,  with  absolutely  nothing  in  it  that 
interested  her.  She  faded — faded. 

“  I  wish,”  said  her  mother  once, 
with  a  burst  of  truth,  “  a  nice  man  would 
come  along  for  Daisy.  She  is  so  sweet.” 
Then,  repenting  of  her  candour  :  “  Oh 
no,  I  never  could  part  with  my  last 
girl.  I  need  her  so  much  at  home.” 


But  Daisy  wanted  something  more. 

The  war  came,  and  Daisy  got  a  job, 
a  deadly  uninteresting  job,  connected 
in  some  way  with  gas  masks,  for  she 
was  clever  at  nothing  but  housework. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  change  in 
a  woman.  The  years  dropped  from  her 
like  a  worn-out  garment ;  her  dark 
eyes  were  beautiful  and  bright  again ; 
her  lips  were  full  and  red  ;  her  com¬ 
plexion  clear ;  her  face  sunny  and 
smiling.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes.  I  had  thought  pretty  Daisy  had 
grown  into  a  dull  insipid  woman,  and 
felt  grieved  thereat.  I  thought  there 
must  be  a  man  in  the  case,  but  she 
laughed  at  me.  No,  she  never  saw  a  man 
from  one  day’s  end  to  another,  except 
the  one  she  was  responsible  to,  and  he 
was  seventy  and  a  grandfather.  But 
she  dropped  her  voice  a  little  shame¬ 
facedly  as  she  told  me  it  was  good  to 
have  something  to  do  away  from  home, 
to  earn  money  that  she  might  spend 
exactly  as  she  pleased .  It  was  her 
very  own. 

But  alas  !  alas  !  to  one  person  at 
least  peace  brought  sadness.  Her  job 
was  done,  and  her  mother  and  her 
brothers  and  her  married  sisters  would 
certainly  have  thought  it  beneath  her 
dignity  to  seek  out  such  a  job  as  was 
within  her  capacity.  Daisy’s  beauty 
and  brightness,  and  the  last  remnants 
of  her  charm — the  charm  that  we  call 
youth,  but  I  think  should  more  rightly 
be  described  as  an  intense  interest  in 
life — dropped  from  her.  The  fading 
process  went  on  far  more  rapidly,  and 
the  last  time  she  passed  through  Bor- 
dighera  I  looked  at  a  worn  woman,  old 
beyond  her  years,  without  any  interest 
in  life. 

Very  pitiful  and  so  unnecessary.  Just 
waste. 

For  the  sorrows  that  come  to  us  out 
of  the  blue  must  be  borne  as  best  we 
may  ;  but  nothing,  nothing  is  ever  so 
hard  to  bear  as  that  dull  deadly  mono¬ 
tony  that  comes  upon  a  woman  of  the 
middle  classes  who  has  not  known  even 
the  dignity  of  a  great  sorrow,  who  has 
no  object  in  life,  nothing  to  do  but  econ¬ 
omise,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  her 
relatives  for  her  keep. 

The  remedy  is  work — paying  work — 
the  work  that  lies  nearest. 

Believe  me,  if  the  nation  needed  the 
work  of  every  woman  during  the  war, 
just  as  much  it  needs  it  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace. 

Women  and  Domestic 
Work. 

Now,  there  is  one  form  of  work  which 
all  women  should  be  able  to  do,  and 
which  they  should  be  honoured  for 
doing.  I  mean  domestic  work.  Again 
and  again  I  read  wails  about  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  good  servants  and 
the  ingratitude  and  incapacity  of  the 
servants  when  they  are  got.  What 


"  ingratitude  ”  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand.  There  should  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  reciprocity  between 
house  mistress  and  her  attendants  when 
both  do  their  duty.  But  the  duty  of 
a  mistress  is  a  thing  we  seldom  hear 
mentioned.  If  the  kitchen  is  a  dark 
dungeon,  and  the  servants’  bed-room 
a  cramped  little  room  small  for  one 
and  used  for  two ;  if  it  is  furnished 
with  a  cracked  glass,  a  rickety  washstand 
with  broken  crockery,  a  chest  of  drawers 
that  will  not  open,  and  a  bed  that  has 
apparently  been  stuffed  with  cobble¬ 
stones,  is  that  house  mistress  doing  her 
duty  when  she  expects  a  young  woman 
to  live  in  such  quarters  and  be  ready  to 
answer  a  bell  at  any  time  between  day¬ 
light  and  ten-thirty  or  eleven  at  night, 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  a  Sunday 
afternoon  off  once  a  fortnight,  and  one 
evening  a  week  after  the  dinner  is 
cleared  away  ?  Does  she  expect  her  to 
be  smiling  and  cheerful  and  contented — 
and  healthy — on  12s.  6 d.  a  week  ? 

The  other  day  I  met  a  good-looking 
young  woman  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
a  year  of  her  own.  She  had  been  to 
a  domestic  science  school,  and  wanting 
to  add  to  her  income,  thought  she 
would  take  up  domestic  work.  First 
she  went  to  friends,  who  gave  her 
10s.  a  week,  but  if  they  had  any  extra 
help,  it  had  to  come  out  of  her  wages, 
so  that  often  she  found  she  had  worked 
hard  for  a  week  at  \od.  a  day.  Also 
her  bed -room  was  sixty-six  steps  away 
from  the  front  door,  and  as  she  remarked, 
no  sooner  had  she  climbed  those  steps, 
than  the  bell  rang,  and  she  had  to  come 
down  again,  for  the  mistress  would 
never  answer  her  own  door.  Because 
the  people  who  employed  her  were  poor, 
they  retrenched  in  food.  They  were 
old,  and  sat  all  day  long  in  their  chairs, 
so  perhaps  they  had  not  much  appetite, 
but  she,  with  all  that  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  to  do,  found  that  a  diet  of  bread 
and  margarine  was  not  sustaining. 
Finally  she  decided  to  go  into  a  more 
well-to-do  family. 

She  and  a  friend  took  places  as 
parlourmaid  and  housemaid  respectively 
in  a  family  who  had  suffered  by  the 
war  and  were  very  sorry  for  themselves 
because  they  could  no  longer  afford  a 
footman  and  butler.  She  was  expected 
to  valet  the  young  gentlemen,  while 
the  housemaid  gave  any  help  that  was 
required  to  the  daughters  of  the 
household. 

I  could  fill  pages  with  their  trials  and 
tribulations,  perfectly  avoidable  tribu¬ 
lations — tribulations  that  should  have 
been  avoided.  The  house  was  in  the 
country,  so  the  quarters  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  bad ,  but  she  was  always  at  the 
end  of  a  bell  from  daylight — before,  in 
winter — -till  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
One  night  a  week  she  might  go  out. 
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and  every  second  Sunday  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  otherwise  her  work — trivial, 
pernickety  work  of  use  to  no  one — was 
never  done. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  house  would 
have  his  bath  and  ring  the  bell  for  her 
to  tidy  up  after  him.  He  was  not  even 
equal  to  pulling  out  the  bath  plug 
himself. 

“  Poor  boy,  he  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  valet,"  said  his  mother, 
pitying  him. 

"  Not  good  enough,”  she  said,  and 
gave  up  the  work  she  liked  and  was 
really  capable  of  doing  well. 

I  could  dilate  at  length  on  the  doings 
of  the  daughters  of  the  family,  who 
demanded  that  the  place  be  kept  nice, 
and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  that  difficult. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if 
women  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  servant 
never  give  one  thought  to  her  comfort. 
I  think  of  one  smart  woman  I  know. 
She  will  come  into  her  house  with  her 
little  daughter  and  drop  her  wraps  on 
a  chair,  or  two  if  she  have  many,  take 
off  the  child’s  coat  and  leave  it  on 
another  chair,  her  hat  and  gloves  are 
very  often  tossed  into  a  corner,  and 
more  than  once  I  have  seen  her  shoes 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Neither 
mother  nor  child  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  picking  up  these  things.  That  was 
left  to  the  house  and  parlourmaid,  who 
took  it  among  her  other  multifarious 
duties. 

I  remember  another  woman  furiously 
indignant  because  her  servants  put  in 
a  plea  that  one  might  go  out  after 
afternoon  tea  if  always  the  other  was 
at  home  to  answer  the  bell. 

‘‘  Such  nonsense  !  Of  course  I  did 
not  agree  to  any  such  thing.  They 
have  every  second  Sunday  and  one 
evening  a  week.  They  only  get  discon¬ 
tented  if  they  have  too  much  liberty.” 
And  the  kitchen  window  looked  on  to 
a  blank  wall  !' 

You  will  say,  why  mention  all  the 
disabilities  when  advocating  domestic 
work  as  a  career  for  women  ?  It  is  just 
because  undoubtedly  domestic  work  is 
a  good  career  for  women  that  it  is 
worth  while  looking  into  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Most  of  them  are  things  that 
could  be  remedied  by  a  very  little 
thought.  And  though  these  may  be 


my  plough  is  a  Pegasus  who  has  made 
good  on  the  race-course,  who  has  a 
reputation  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  whose  public  was  a  big  one, 
whose  column  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  known,  I  can’t  help  thinking 
that  little  magazine  of  his  will  bring 


extreme  c^ses,  they  do  occur,  and 
tend  to  turn  educated  women  from 
all  domestic  posts. 

More  often  than  not  it  is  the  house 
mistress  that  is  at  fault.  So  many 
women  idle  away  their  time  in  make- 
believe  work  that  they  cannot  properly 
appreciate  the  value  and  the  necessities 
of  a  worker.  The  “  perfect  lady  ” 
fiction  dies  hard. 

Domestic  Service  should 
be  a  Stepping-stone. 

Domestic  service  should  be  an  honour¬ 
able  calling.  No  woman  should  lose 
caste  by  doing  it,  any  more  than  she 
loses  caste  nowadays  by  doing  farm- 
wbrk.  The  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  things  lies  with  the  women. 
Let  any  house  mistress,  any  daughter  of 
the  house  who  reads  this  article,  look 
at  her  servants’  quarters  with  seeing 
eyes,  and  ask  herself  how  she  would 
like  to  be  condemned  to  live  in  them 
under  like  conditions.  If  she  could  not 
do  it  happily,  then  she  must  improve 
things. 

For,  of  course,  domestic  work,  once 
the  conditions  are  improved,  should 
be  but  a  stepping-stone  to  better 
things. 

A  girl  taking  it  up  should  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  passing  on  to  something 
better.  She  must  go  through  the  mill 
as  the  captain  of  a  great  liner  with 
millions  of  money  and  the  safety  and 
lives  of  thousands  in  his  care  has  begun 
by  polishing  the  brass  and  knotting 
the  rope  ends,  or  the  builder  of  bridges 
and  dams  began  with  the  trifling  dirty 
jobs  in  the  engineers’  yards.  So  she 
will  learn  the  ropes,  not  as  my  lady  who 
stays  in  bed  for  breakfast  and  issues 
her  orders  knows  them,  but  intimately, 
looking  at  things  with  the  trained  mind 
that  can  plan  and  arrange  and  see 
how  improvements  can  be  made. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  girl,  a 
domestic  worker,  should  not  look 
forward  to  being  a  great  chef — cooking 
is  an  art,  a  minor  art,  but  an  art  never¬ 
theless — the  caterer  at  some  grand 
restaurant,  the  head  of  one  of  the  big 
hotels,  the  manager  of  a  large  laundry, 
or  she  may  collect  around  her  a  staff 
of  workers,  and  engage  to  run  blocks 
of  flats. 

All  these  things  are  a  great  deal  more 
likely  than  that  the  average  writer 
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readers  to  our  door,  even  up  here  in  the 
wilds.  And  if,  in  due  course,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  nature  of  things,  after  a 
year  or  so  he  gets  his  worn-out  wings 
mended  and  strong  again,  and  flies 
away,  he’ll  have  left  us  something  worth 
having.  And  meanwhile — you’-re  coming 


will  make  £1,000  a  year,  or  that  the 
newly  admitted  barrister  will  reach 
the  Woolsack. 

I  write  with  confidence.  Reform  in 
households  is  needed.  It  must  come. 
The  domestic  worker  has  no  vote. 
Then  she  must  have  it.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  no  woman  had  a  vote 
in  England,  and  now,  ten  years  later, 
we  see  women  members  of  Parliament ! 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  going  to 
school,  in  far-away  Australia — I  end 
where  1  began,  in  my  own  country— 
the  drawing  master  was  supposed  to 
have  Socialistic  leanings.  He  never 
succeeded  in  teaching  me  drawing,  but 
he  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson  I  shall 
never  forget. 

I  remember  saying  to  him  with  some 
scorn— 

“  It  isn’t  necessary  for  a  nurse  to 
read  Shakespeare  and  Milton  !  ” 

“  No,”  he  said  thoughtfully  ;  “  but 

how  much  better  for  the  children  if  she 
could.” 

There  and  then  I  began  the  lesson 
I  have  been  slowly  learning  all  my 
life. 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between 
the  occupations  we  call  meaner  and 
those  which  are  thought  of  jnore 
highly.  Domestic  work,  the  care  of 
the  home  and  the  children,  is  the  most 
important  any  woman  can  do.  We 
have  it  preached  to  us  in  all  the  papers, 
from  every  pulpit.  Let  us  see  to  it, 
then,  that  the  worker  is  honoured  and 
her  position  made  tolerable,  nay,  more 
than  tolerable,  pleasant  and  comfortable- 
It  will  be  done,  I  am  sure,  and  done 
soon.  I  have  written  these  articles  in 
vain  if  you  do  not  see  how  the  outlook 
for  women  has  improved — amazingly 
improved— even  in  my  life-time.  It 
must  improve  still  more.  There  is 
great  truth  in  Peter’s  heavenly  vision  : 
“  What  God  hath  cleansed  call  thou 
not  common.” 

Let  a  woman  who  wants  work  take 
that  that  lies  nearest,  bringing  to  it  all 
the  reasoning  powers  and  skill  that 
her  education  has  developed.  If  the 
conditions  are  intolerable,  of  course 
she  must  leave  it,  but  if  the  conditions 
are  tolerable,  let  her  not  despise  it. 
She  raises  the  work  by  doing  it.  And 
it  is  amazing  what  may  be  done  by 
little  beginnings. 


home  in  June,  and  if  a  place  for  you 
can’t  be  found  in  our  plans,  then  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  dreams 

won’t  come  true.  But  they  will  ,  0 
•f  -ii  be 

— if  you  will.  _ 

7  t  con- 

”  Yours  always,  tjn. 

“  Andy.”  ued. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 


Way  back  in  my  now  dim  and 
distant  childhood,  before  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  begun  to  shower 
Free  Libraries  on  an  illiterate 
world,  some  enthusiastic  soul  in 
our  Methodist  Church  at  home 
conceived  the  idea  of  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  Reading  Circle  among 
the  literary  elect  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  It  was  to  be  a  means 
of  keeping  abreast  with  current 
literature,  and  only  the  best 
books  of  the  day  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  exclusive 
circle.  Each  of  the  twelve 
members  could  choose  one  book, 
fiction,  travel,  theology,  history, 
or  biography,  and  I  remember 
how  pained  and  disappointed 
we  girls  were  because  mother 
would  not  choose  for  her  con¬ 
tribution  a  thrilling  new  novel 
as  we  begged  her.  There  was 
one  book  among  the  twelve, 
however,  which  proved  to  be 
more  thrilling  than  any  novel, 
because  it  was  actually  true, 
though  it  seemed  as  incredible 
as  the  wildest  flight  of  fiction. 

I  can  remember  yet  the  amazement 
with  which  we  read  that  remarkable 
book  which  had  just  been  published, 
The  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Helen  Keller, 
and  the  almost  reverential  awe  with 
which  we  discussed  the  achievement 
of  a  girl  who  was  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  yet  had  conquered  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
From  the  day  when  we  read  her 
fascinating  autobiography,  Helen 
Keller  became  one  of  our  girlhood 
heroines,  a  living  example  of  the 
supreme  type  of  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance,  but  as  for  ever  dreaming 
that  some  day  we  should  actually 
see  her  and  speak  to  her,  well, 
such  an  idea  would  have  seemed 
more  impossible  than  her  own  in¬ 
credible  story.  Yet,  the  impossible 
actually  happened. 

My  Surprise,  when  in 
California  ! 

After  growing  up  in  England  Fate 
suddenly  transported  us  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  then  it  was  that  all  the 
impossible  things  became  everyday 
occurrences.  I  was  hurrying  down 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  one 
morning  to  the  office,  when  I  suddenly 
stopped  to  read  an  announcement  on 
the  hoardings  :  “  Next  week  at  the 


Orpheum  Theatre,  Helen  Keller  in 
Person,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy.”  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes.  Helen  Keller  herself  ! 
There  must  be  some  catch  some¬ 
where.  It  was  probably  some  film 
picture  or  lecture  they  were  having, 
it  just  couldn’t  be  possible  that  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
Helen  Keller  herself.  And  yet  it 
was.  Eager  search  of  the  papers 
revealed  the  fact  that  Helen  Keller 
herself  would  appear  and  speak  at 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  the  following 
week.  Of  course  we  were  there,  and 
were  to  be  thrilled  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  we  shall  never  forget. 

Everybody  who  has  read  her  book 
knows  that  she  was  born  a  normal 
baby,  but  when  she  was  nineteen 
months  old  she  had  a  serious  illness 
which  left  her  blind  and  deaf,  and 
consequently  she  also  became  dumb. 
Until  the  age  of  seven  she  was  cut 
off  from  all  intelligent  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  without  sight, 
hearing  or  speech  ;  is  it  any  wonder 
that  despite  the  anxious  efforts  of 
her  parents,  the  child  grew  up  like 
a  little  animal,  undisciplined  and 
uncontrolled  ? 

Then,  when  she  was  seven  years 
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old,  her  parents  secured  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  for  her  as  teacher, 
the  woman  who  was  to  make 
Helen  Keller’s  name  immortal. 
From  the  day  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  entered  her  life  the  story 
becomes  an  epic  :  a  teacher 
trying,  with  tireless  patience  and 
perseverance,  to  reach  the  im¬ 
prisoned  intelligence  behind  those 
blank  windows  and  heavily 
barred  doors ;  and  a  pupil 
groping  and  struggling  for  some 
egress  from  the  dungeon  of 
silence  and  darkness  in  which 
She  was  imprisoned.  You  who 
have  read  that  fascinating 
story  know  the  incredible  re¬ 
sults,  how  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
taught  her  to  speak,  first  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb  language  and 
afterwards  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and  how  Helen  Keller  went 
to  college,  and  graduated 
with  honours  of  which  any 
normal  girl  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  faculties  might  be 
proud. 

When  we  actually  saw  her! 

It  was  Mrs.  Macy  who  appeared 
first  on  the  stage,  and  briefly  related 
Helen  Keller’s  life  story,  and  her 
methods  in  reaching  the  imprisoned 
intelligence  behind  the  sightless  eyes 
and  closed  ears.  While  she  was  ex¬ 
plaining  how  she  taught  her  Helen 
herself  appeared  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  slowly  advanced  to  her 
beloved  teacher.  She  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture,  a  tall  well-developed 
figure,  soft  brown  hair  and  beautiful 
brown  eyes,  and  wearing  a  charming 
dress  of  delicate  peach  colour,  with 
pale  blue  girdle.  As  she  stood  there, 
bowing  and  smiling  at  the  thunders 
of  applause  which  greeted  her  appear¬ 
ance,  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe 
that  she  dwelt  in  a  world  of  darkness 
and  silence,  and  that  no  whisper  of 
this  ovation  could  reach  her  ears. 

Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  we 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  her  speech  because  of  the 
different  inflections  of  tone  given  by 
a  deaf  person ;  so  she  would  first 
answer  questions  to  help  us  to  grow 
accustomed  to  her  voice.  But  al¬ 
though  Mrs.  Macy  had  warned  us, 
it  gave  me  a  strange  uncanny  feeling 
when  I  first,  heard  Helen  Keller  speak. 

Her  voice  is  deep  and  hoarse,  with 


a  curious  strained  and  guttural  effect, 
as  though  issuing  from  a  tightly 
locked  throat,  and  she  speaks  slowly 
and  deliberately  with  a  careful 
exaggerated  emphasis  of  every  con¬ 
sonant  and  syllable.  Remember,  she 
has  only  learnt  to  speak  after  long 
and  careful  imitation  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  throat  and  lips  and 
nose,  taught  by  her  sense  of  touch  : 
and  then  realise  how  lightly  we  count 
the  gifts  of  sight  and  speech  ! 

Hew  Helen  “  reads  ”  her 
Teacher’s  Voice. 

While  Mrs.  Macy  was  speaking 
Helen  Keller  stood  with  one  arm 
thrown  round  her  shoulder,  and  with 
the  other  hand  she  read  from  her  lips 
every  word  she  said  by  placing  her 
thumb  on  her  larynx,  her  forefinger  on 
her  lips,  and  her  second  finger  on  her 
nose.  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see 
her  eagerly  nodding  assent  to  what 
her  teacher  said,  and  sometimes 
interjecting  some  remark  of  her  own. 

When  the  audience  was  invited  to 
question  her,  Mrs.  Macy  repeated  the 
questions  as  they  were  asked,  and 
Helen  Keller  read  them  from  her 
lips  and  answered  them. 

Someone  asked  how  she  knew  when 
the  audience,  was  applauding  her,  as 
she  instantly  bowed  her  acknowledg¬ 
ments  after  any  of  the  frequent 
bursts  of  applause.  She  replied. — 

“  I  can  feel  the  vibration  with  my 
feet.”  She  also  said  she  could  feel 
the  vibration  of  various  sounds, 
music,  thunder,  the  traffic  in  the 
streets ;  she  said  she  could  even 
feel  the  difference  between  a  Ford 
and  an  automobile,  which  vastly 
amused  the  audience. 

Another  questioner  asked  her  : 
“  What  was  Miss  Keller’s  favourite 
subject  in  college  ?  ”  to  which  she 
replied  “Economics.”  And  when 
asked  why,  she  said  smilingly,  “  Be¬ 
cause  the  professor  of  Economics  was 
so  good  to  me.”  Mrs.  Macy  had 
explained  that  she  accompanied 
Helen  Keller  to  college,  and  tapped 
out  all  the  lessons  to  her  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  language  as  they  were  given, 
then  at  the  examinations  the  questions 
were  set  for  her  in  Braille  type. 

Another  questioner  asked  her — - 

“  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  any¬ 
one  else  to  conquer  the  obstacles 
you  have  overcome  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied  unhesitatingly. 
“  You  can  conquer  greater  obstacles 
than  mine  if  you  have  faith  and 
courage.  If  you  have  sufficient 
courage  nothing  is  impossible.” 


After  'several  more  questions  had 
been  asked  and  answered  she  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes  herself,  but  we 
were  still  too  unaccustomed  to  the 
hoarse  tones  of  her  voice  to  be  able 
to  understand  anything  but  occa¬ 
sional  words  of  her  message.  It  was 
sufficient  to  sit  and  watch  her,  and 
realise  we  were  listening  to  Helen 
Keller  herself. 

My  American  cousin  had  accom¬ 
panied  us,  and  seeing  our  awed 
rapture  she  made  the  amazing  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  should  go  round  to 
her  dressing-room,  and  try  and  speak 
to  her  in  person.  The  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  left  us  breathless  ;  but  after 
a  few  moments’  consideration  we 
decided  that  success  would  be  worth 
the  effort,  and  at  the  worst  we  could 
only  meet  with  a  refusal.  To  our 
unbounded  delight  and  amazement 
we  succeeded.  Her  secretary  was 
charming,  and  when  we  confided  to 
her  that  we  were  two  Englishwomen 
who  would  like  to  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy, 
and  conveying  the  homage  of  their 
English  admirers,  she  took  us  round 
to  their  dressing-room.  We  could 
scarcely  realise  our  good  fortune  as 
we  stood  outside  her  door,  while  her 
secretary  explained  our  visit.  And 
when  she  called  us  in,  and  we  saw 
Helen  Keller  standing  there  with 
outstretched  hands  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  us,  I  forgot  that  she  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  us,  and  began 
impulsively  to  tell  her  what  a 
large  circle  of  admirers  she  had  in 
England. 

Miss  Keller’s  Interest  in 
her  English  Visitors. 

Then  Mrs.  Macy  came  to  the  rescue 
and  tapped  out  to  her  what  we  had 
to  say,  and  Helen  Keller  took  both 
my  hands  in  hers  and  said  with  her 
careful  articulation — 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you  two 
ladies  from  England.” 

When  she  shook  hands  with  my 
sister,  she  began  tapping  some  mes¬ 
sage  into  her  hands  from  force  of  habit, 
I  presume,  for  when  her  secretary 
asked  her. — 

“  Do  you  think  Miss  Ingham  is 
also  deaf  ?  ”  she  laughingly  apolo¬ 
gised. 

She  has  a  wonderfully  vivid  per¬ 
sonality.  I  was  continually  forget¬ 
ting  her  deafness  and  blindness  as 
she  questioned  us  about  England  and 
our  impressions  of  America.  Her 
eyes  are  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
she  has  such  an  animated  expression 


that  it  seems  impossible  she  can  be 
sightless. 

She  asked  us  how  we  liked  San 
Francisco,  and  I  said. — 

“  Oh,  we  like  it  ‘  fine,’  as  you 
Americans  say.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  the  sun  shines 
here.” 

“  But  the  sun  does  not  always 
shine,”  her  secretary  added,  “  we 
have  the  wind  and  the  fog.” 

“  Oh,  but  we  like  the  wind,”  I 
explained  ;  “  and  the  fog  is  not  like 
our  thick  English  pea-soup  variety.” 

When  Mrs.  Macy  tapped  this  into 
Helen  Keller’s  hand  she  laughed 
delightedly,  then  suddenly  becoming 
serious  she  said. — 

“  But  I  wish  our  fog  could  be  pea- 
soup  sometimes,  so  that  the  poor 
unemployed  could  eat  it.” 

Now  I  had  made  that  self¬ 
same  remark  on  dozens  of  previous 
occasions  when  some  San  Franciscan 
was  making  the  inevitable  apology 
for  the  grey  mist  which  they  dignify 
by  the  name  of  fog,  but  it  remained 
for  Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  sightless, 
to  associate  my  English  simile  of  pea- 
soup  with  the  hungry  unemployed. 

A  Tribute  to 
Mrs.  Macy. 

Before  we  left  we  also  paid  our 
tribute  to  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  whose 
years  of  tireless  devotion  have  reaped 
such  a  glorious  reward  ;  and  when 
I  said  that  her  name  and  Helen 
Keller’s  would  always  be  associated, 
she  smiled  and  said,  as  she  stroked 
her  pupil’s  hand. — 

“Well,  I  hope  we  shall  always 
be  together.” 

It  was  a  unique  privilege  for  us 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
two  such  wonderful  women,  and  to 
make  the  memory  even  more  trea¬ 
sured,  a  few  days  later  the  postman 
delivered  a  beautiful  photograph, 
autographed  in  Helen  Keller’s  own 
careful  printing.  "  With  Cordial 
Greetings.  Helen  Keller.”  Do  you 
wonder  that  it  is  one  of  my  most 
precious  possessions,  and  that  I  never 
look  at  it  without  thinking  of  her 
own  words  :  “  You  can  conquer 

greater  obstacles  than  mine  if  you 
have  faith  and  courage.  If  you  have 
sufficient  courage  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible.”  When  life  seems  narrow 
and  difficult,  and  obstacles  insur¬ 
mountable,  think  of  what  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  girl  accomplished, 
and  remember  her  message  :  “If 
you  have  sufficient  courage  nothing 
is  impossible  !  ” 
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We  have  now  come  to  a  time 
when  we  hope  to  see  some  signs 
of  reward  for  our  earlier  efforts. 
The  month  of  May  can  be  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  the  year, 
but  there  is  always  much  to  be 
done  in  the  poultry  yard  and  the 
garden. 


T  ake  a  Little  Trouble  to  Get 
Something  Worth  Eating. 

We  will  take  the  poultry  first, 
and  a  few  notes  on  preparing  birds  for 
table  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
season.  Cockerels  intended  for  table 
want  somewhat  different  treatment  to 
those  to  be  reserved  for  stock  birds  and 
to  pullets. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  separating  the  sexes  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  If  you  want  to 
grow  really  good  table  birds  this  becomes 
of  special  importance,  as  they  require 
absolute  quiet  for  proper  development. 
They  should  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  rest  of  the  flock — out 
of  sight  of  them  is  best. 


House  Well,  and  Feed 
them  Regularly. 

They  should  be  placed  in  a  good  airy 
house,  and  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
small  run.  They  should  not  be  given 
much  space,  however,  as  the  object 
is  to  put  as  much  flesh  of  the  right  sort 
as  possible  on  to  them,  keeping  the  bone 
as  fine  as  we  can.  We  will  suppose 
that  these  birds  belong  to  one  of  the 
heavy  breeds  and  have  been  placed  in 
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such  quarters  as  described  at  xo  or  xi 
weeks  old.  The  earlier  hatched  birds 
will,  if  they  have  been  properly  fed  and 
looked  after,  be  ready  for  table  at  14 
or  15  weeks  old.  The  later  hatched  ones 
will  probably  take  a  little  longer. 

Soft  Food  only  should 
be  Fed. 

Now,  the  object  is  to  obtain  tender 
birds  with  nice  white  flesh.  When  first 
put  into  their  quarters  keep  them  without 
food  for  12  hours,  and  then  feed  them  a 
soft  food  if  possible  three  times  a  day. 
We  have  found  the  following  a  good 
mash.  Three  measures  of  middlings  or 
good  sharps,  one  measure  of  barley 
meal,  one  measure  of  Sussex  ground 
oats,  and  one  measure  of  maize  meal 
mixed  with  sour  slammed  milk.  This 
mash  should  be  made  rather  moist,  but 
not  sloppy.  When  some  of  it  is  placed 
on  a  board  it  should  not  run  off.  If  milk 
cannot  be  used,  mix  with  water  and  add 
a  small  amount  of  rough  fat  to  the  mash. 
In  the  case  of  birds  with  rather  yellow 
skin  use  rather  less  maize,  or  you 
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Finish  Off  their  Preparation 
in  a  Fattening  Coop. 

To  get  the  best  results  it  is 
best  to  place  the  birds  in  a 
fattening  coop  10  or  14  days 
before  they  are  required  for  use. 

The  floor,  front,  and  ends  of 
the  coop  should  be  made  of 
wooden  bars  with  a  solid  back 
and  roof,  and  it  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  a  shady  place,  or  in  an  out¬ 
house  if  preferred. 

If  placed  out  of  doors,  the  coop  should 
not  be  accessible  to  other  birds,  and 
protection  from  heavy  rain  and  wind 
should  be  afforded.  This  can  be  done 
by  hanging  an  old  sack  over  the  front 
and  ends.  A  coop  3  ft.  long,  15  in.  deep, 
and  18  in.  high  will  give  plenty  of  room 
for  six  birds,  and  it  is  best  to  have  a 
partition  in  it,  as  most  of  you  will  only 
want  one  or  two  birds  ready  for  any 
particular  day.  Give  the  same  feeding 
as  before,  placed  in  a  trough  in  front  of 
the  bars. 

Feed  as  much  as  the  birds  will  eat  in 
15  or  20  minutes,  and  then  remove  what 
is  left  over.  This  may  be  used  again 
for  the  next  meal. 

Keep  the  trough  clean.  Unless  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  no  water  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  should  the  birds  show  signs  of 
distress  let  them  have  some.  Give  no 
food  for  24  hours  before  the  birds  are 
killed.  This  is  important,  as  not  only  is 
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the  flesh  better,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
job  preparing  a  bird  that  has  just  had  a 
meal. 

By  this  method  we  have  obtained 
birds  of  the  light  Sussex  breed  weighing 
4|-  lb.  to  5  lb.  when  dressed  ready  for 
table,  at  14  to  16  weeks  old.  A  good 
bird  will  put  on  anything  from  1  lb. 
to  lb.  during  a  fortnight  in  the  coop, 
especially  the  early  hatched  ones. 

Rectifying  Small 

Eggs. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  pullets 
have  been  laying  heavy  during  March 
and  April,  there  is  a  tendency  during 
May  for  the  eggs  to  become  rather  small. 
A  more  generous  allowance  of  maize  will 
often  make  a  quick  improvement  in 
size. 

Some  Necessary  Egg¬ 
forming  Materials. 

See  that  the  birds  have  plenty  of  grit, 
shell  and  water.  They  cannot  give  you 
good  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them,  without 
all  these.  The  rapid  production  of  eggs 
is  a  big  strain,  and  unless  plenty  of 
water  and  shell-forming  material  is 
supplied,  the  supply  will  fail,  or  the 
shells  will  be  poor  and  easily  broken,  or 
there  may  be  no  shell  at  all.  If  troubled 
with  shell-less  eggs,  cut  down  the  fish  or 
meat  meal,  and  give  the  birds  a  chance 
to  shell  them.  The  cause  is  generally 
a  too  stimulative  diet,  and  this  must  be 
put  right  before  an  improvement  may 
be  expected. 

Late  Hatching  is  not 
Profitable. 

It  is  now  rather  late  for  starting  a 
hatch,  even  for  the  light  breeds,  and 
unless  the  hatch  can  be  brought  off  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  it  is  hardly 
worth  while,  as  any  pullets  reared  are 
unlikely  to  lay  before  Christmas.  If 
they  do  the  eggs  will  be  small — at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  breeds — 
and  when  they  do  not  lay  till  after 
December  they  often  will  not  make  a 
start  till  February,  unless  conditions  are 
very  mild.  If  the  season  is  anything  like 
last  year,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get 
April  hatched  chicks  into  lay  much 
before  Christmas.  Speaking  generally, 
pullets  were  very  backward  owing  to 
lack  of  sunshine  and  too  much  wet 
weather.  We  should  get  something 
better  this  year. 

Make  Preparations  for 
the  Lean  Days. 

Should  you  have  a  surplus  of  eggs 
during  this  month,  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  preserve  them  in  water- 
glass  or  by  making  use  of  any  other 
reliable  method.  See  that  the  eggs, 
when  placed  in  the  preservative,  are 
clean  and  really  new  laid.  Eggs  more 
than  2  or  3  days  old  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory.  In  using  waterglass,  full  in¬ 
structions  are  given  with  the  tins,  and 
it  is  best  to  follow  them,  but  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  water  may  be 


added  without  affecting  the  results.  Be 
sure  that  the  solution  completely  covers 
the  eggs,  and  add  a  little  more  water 
from  time  to  time  if  the  eggs  are  inclined 
to  get  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
owing  to  evaporation.  They  will  very 
quickly  go  bad  if  not  kept  covered. 
When  placing  the  eggs  in  the  solution, 
remove  any  that  float.  These  are  either 
stale  or  are  not  suitable  for  preserving 
through  other  causes. 

No  cracked  eggs  should  be  put  in,  as 
the  smallest  crack  will  allow  the  pre¬ 
servative  to  enter,  and  the  egg  will  be 
useless. 

Good  Feeding  and  Clean  Conditions  will 
Repay  your  Care  and  Attention. 

In  conclusion,  keep  your  chicks  clean 
and  well  fed.  If  penned  up,  alter  the 
run  as  often  as  possible,  and  supply 
plenty  of  green  food  if  the  grass  is  not 
up  to  the  mark.  If  well  looked  after, 
they  will  repay  the  trouble  taken  with 
them. 

Ssa  tfa© 

This  is  another  busy  month  in  the 
garden.  There  is  still  considerable  risk 
of  night  frost — indeed,  much  damage  is 
sometimes  done  to  early  beans  and 
potatoes  quite  late  in  the  month.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  be  watchful,  and 
be  ready  to  protect  them  if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  frost. 

Protection  of 
Potatoes. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  best 
method  is  to  keep  them  well  moulded 
up.  Build  up  your  ridge  gradually, 
allowing  the  green  shoots  just  to  peep 
through  the  soil  all  the  time.  Should 
frost  be  likely,  it  will  not  hurt  to  cover 
them  right  over  with  soil,  provided  care 
is  taken  not  to  break  the  shoots.  They 
will  soon  push  up  again  through  the 
soil,  and  the  protection  is  usually 
sufficient.  Should  the  shoots  get  slightly 
frosted,  they  may  sometimes  be  saved 
by  washing  the  frost  ofi  with  the  water- 
can  before  the  sun  strikes  the  plant. 
We  have  heard  of  good  results  from  this 
method ,  but  the  potato  is  rather  delicate, 
and  does  not  require  much  frost  to 
destroy  it. 

Frequent  Sowings  will  Keep 
the  Supply  Going. 

Sow  dwarf  and  runner  beans  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  best  to  make  two  or 
three  sowings,  the  last  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  June.  Continue  to 
sow  peas,  using  some  of  the  early 
varieties .  The  later  sorts  may  not  mature 
sufficiently  from  sowings  made  now, 
unless  the  summer  is  a  good  one.  Stake 
any  of  the  taller  varieties  as  early  as 
possible,  otherwise  the  haulm  gets 
weakened  for  want  of  support,  and  the 
results  will  not  be  so  good.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  water  must  be 
given,  and  it  is  better  to  give  a  generous 
supply  on  one  occasion  rather  than  a 
sprinkle  every  day. 
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Early  Planting  Makes 
Heavy  Pickings. 

Plant  out  cabbage,  cauliflower,  sprouts, 
broccoli  and  other  green  stuff  as  soon  as 
you  have  room  for  them.  Most  of  them 
require  a  long  period  of  growth  to  give 
best  results,  and  in  any  case  they 
should  not  be  left  crowded  on  a  seed 
bed. 

Prepare  your  Celery  Trenches 
in  Good  Time. 

Sow  beet  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  and  some  of  the  smaller  sorts  of 
carrots  to  give  nice  tender  roots  in  the 
autumn.  If  you  intend  to  grow  celery, 
it  is  not  too  early  to  prepare  the  trenches. 
Give  plenty  of  manure.  Trenches  4  ft. 
apart  and  ij  ft.  wide  with  the  plants 
spaced  8  in.  or  9  in.  apart  will  give  good 
results.  Give  water  freely  in  dry 
weather.  A  crop  of  lettuce  may  be 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 

Continue  to  sow  lettuce  and  radish 
for  succession.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
it  is  better  to  sow  lettuce  where  is  has 
to  mature,  so  sow  thinly  and  thin  out 
well  before  the  plants  get  crowded. 

Marrows  may  now  be  sown  out  of 
doors,  but  wait  till  the  weather  is  warm 
and  bright — we  may  yet  get  these 
desirable  conditions. 

Ridge  cucumbers  may  now  be  sown, 
and  in  a  favourable  year  will  give  good 
results.  They  want  good  rich  conditions. 
If  the  weather  becomes  bad  after  the 
plants  are  up,  give  protection  with  pea 
sticks  and  litter  laid  lightly  over  them. 

Make  Good  any  Losses — 
there  is  still  Time. 

Should  you  have  had  failures  with 
your  winter  greens,  sow  more  seed  at 
once.  The  plants  will  not  be  ready 
quite  so  early,  but  they  will  still  give 
you  a  good  crop. 

Keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  slugs.  After 
such  a  wet  and  mild  January  and 
February  we  may  expect  to  have  a 
plague  of  them  this  year.  Lime,  soot, 
and  alum  are  all  helpful,  or  they  may 
be  trapped  by  placing  small  heaps  of 
bran  near  the  seedlings  that  require 
protection,  covering  each  heap  with  a 
cabbage  leaf  and  removing  the  “  bag  ” 
every  morning. 

They  may  also  be  caught  late  in  the 
evening.  If  you  take  a  lantern  along 
with  you,  large  numbers  may  be  picked 
up  and  thrown  into  a  pot  containing 
brine,  or  may  be  otherwise  destroyed. 
We  have  killed  several  hundred  during 
an  evening  by  this  method. 

Keep  the  hoe  working;  that  will 
keep  down  weeds  and  will  also  prevent 
evaporation.  Keep  strawberry  beds  and 
small  fruit  generally  clear  of  weeds. 

The  Flower 
Garden. 

In  the  flower  garden  you  may  make 
sowings  of  many  plants  that  could  only 
be  sown  under  glass  at  an  earlier  date. 
This  remark  applies  to  a  large  number 
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of  half-hardy  annuals  which,  if  sown  in 
the  open  at  the  first  possible  opportunity, 
will  give  good  results.  Continue  to  sow 
seeds  of  hardy  perennials,  taking  care 
that  they  are  sown  on  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed.  Transfer  to  a  small  rich 
nursery  bed  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
big  enough  to  handle,  and  they  may  be 
left  there  till  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  autumn. 

Keep  down  weeds  with  a  vigorous  use 
of  a  small  hoe  wherever  possible.  There 
is  an  excellent  little  tool  known  as  a 
“  hand-weeder  ”  to  be  obtained,  a  very 
useful  appliance  for  removing  weeds  and 
breaking  up  the  soil  round  all  sorts  of 
plants.  The  “  business  ”  part  of  it  is 
only  about  2  in.  long  by  1  in.  wide  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  along  one  side, 
which  is  rounded  off  at  the  end.  When 
pushed  down  into  the  ground  this  will 
cut  off  weeds  with  long  tap-roots  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  surface, 
and  will  remove  the  shallower  rooted 
sorts  of  weeds  with  grfeat  speed.  The 
tool  has  a  handle  about  1  ft.  to  15  in. 
long. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  really  good  wall¬ 
flowers  for  next  spring,  they  should  be 
sown  at  once,  in  order  to  get  good  sturdy 
plants  by  autumn.  Sow  in  drills  on  a 
seed  bed,  and  keep  thinning  out,  trans¬ 
planting  the  thinnings,  till  the  plants 
stand  at  6  in.  apart. 

Water  with 
Judgment. 

Supply  water  when  necessary,  but 
avoid  doing  so  when  the  sun  is  hot  and 
shining  directly  on  the  plants.  If  the 
ground  has  been  kept  well  worked 
between  the  plants  they  will  not  require 
so  much.  If  possible  the  water  you  use 


should  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time.  Very  cold  spring  water  is 
not  good  for  tender  plants.  They  get 
chilled  very  easily. 

IB®©  HT©t®®  S®w  May 

If  for  any  reason  you  were  not  able  to 
complete  spring  cleaning  the  hives  last 
month  this  should  be  finished  now  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Any  stocks  in  which  the  bees  are  not 
crowding  at  least  five  frames  by  May  1 
should  be  united  at  once. 

It  is  as  well  to  continue  slow  feeding 
till  the  honey  begins  to  come  in,  but  it 
should  only  be  given  in  small  quantities, 
as  you  do  not  want  the  bees  to  store  the 
syrup  in  the  combs  to  be  perhaps  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supers  later  on. 

Try  to  Prevent 
Swarming. 

A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
signs  of  swarming,  and  plenty  of  room 
and  ventilation  should  be  given.  There 
are  so  many  different  methods  recom¬ 
mended  for  controlling  swarming,  and 
the  efficacy  of  each  method  depends 
largely  on  local  conditions  ;  so  it  is  best 
for  each  person  to  decide  which  partic¬ 
ular  method  is  most  suitable  to  her 
conditions  and  environment.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  work  your  stock  up  good  and 
strong,  and  prevent  swarming  if  possible, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  the  honey 
flow  when  it  arrives. 

The  Right  Time  to  Put 
on  the  Supers. 

When  the  brood  box  is  full  from  end  to 
end  with  bees,  and  the  cells  at  the  tops 
of  the  combs  are  being  built  out  with 
new  wax,  then  is  the  time  to  super, 
provided  weather  conditions  are  favour¬ 


able.  Sections  witn  a  little  noney  in 
them,  saved  from  last  year,  are  good 
to  put  in  the  first  racks  put  on,  as  they 
entice  the  bees  up  into  them.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  vaseline  on  the  bottom 
of  section  racks  and  super  boxes  before 
placing  them  in  the  hive,  as  then  the 
bees  cannot  stick  them  down  quite  so 
tight  with  propolis,  and  they  are  easier 
to  remove.  Wrap  all  section  racks  up 
warmly,  and  see  there  are  no  crevices 
where  draughts  can  get  in  round  the  edges. 

When  examining  the  stocks  before 
supering,  keep  a  good  look-out  for  any 
signs  of  disease,  and  if  you  are  doubtful 
about  any  of  them,  have  them  examined 
by  an  expert  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  take  measures  to  stamp, 
out  the  disease  before  it  gets  too  strong 
a  hold.  As  you  get  more  experience 
there  are  many  signs  which  tell  you 
when  disease  is  present,  also  what 
disease  it  most  probably  is,  though  some 
diseases  cannot  be  definitely  diagnosed 
without  a  microscopic  examination. 
Even  if  you  are  quite  a  beginner,  by 
watching  the  bees  flying  in  and  out,  and 
seeing  what  they  do,  you  will  very 
quickly  notice  anything  not  quite 
normal  in  their  movements,  which  should 
make  you  suspect  all  is  not  quite  right ; 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  get  advice  from 
somebody  with  more  experience  than 
yourself  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  conclude  you  will  all  have  got  your 
section  racks  and  shallow  frame  supers 
ready  to  put  on  when  conditions  are 
right  for  them.  The  first  super  should  be 
put  on  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  when 
the  bees  are  busy  out  of  doors.  You 
should  also  have  spare  hives  ready  in 
case  you  get  swarms. 
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“  Rain  again !  And  the  spring  Garden  Party  in  aid 
of  the  A.Z.B.Y.C.’s  !  Such  a  pity  !  And  my  new  coat 
and  skirt  will  be  ruined  if  I  wear  them ;  and  if  I  don’t, 
and  the  sun  comes  out,  I  sha  11  feel  mad  !  I  know  the  trees 
will  drip  even  if  the  weather  clears,  so  I  daren't  wear 
my  new  Easter  hat  because  the  colours  would  run  ;  yet, 
if  I  don’t,  Selna  Prinker  will  remark  on  my  old  velour. 
Dear,  dear,  what  a  worry  !  ” 

“  It  be  rainin’,  sure  ’nuff.  ’Mazin’  glad  I  be.  They 
young  sadelin's  nade  a  nice  drap  o’  watter.  A  brave 
gude  spell  o’  wet  would  be  th’  savin’  o’  my  little  garden !  ” 

“  What  rain  !  It  would  rain  with  that  slate  off  and 
the  mason  laid  up  !  Just  my  luck  !  And  the  stair- 
carpet  half  ruined,  and  the  white  paint  a  muddle  !  Well, 
there,  it’s  always  the  way  ;  if  I’d  only  had  the  roof 
seen  to  last  month  !  But  what  with  flu’  and  whist- 
drives,  and  bronchial  catarrh,  how  could  I  ?  No,  it’s 
just  luck — bad  luck  !  ” 

And  the  thrush  sings,  "  All  the  weather  is  good 
weather;  and  the  sun  will  shine  to-morrow  !  ” 


Wtaes1©  fla©  U|M 
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It  came  from  the  sky — a  wild,  threatening  sky,  where 
the  clouds  were  massing  as  if  for  battle.  The  air  was 
still,  yet  whispering  of  storm  to  come.  Here  and  there 
a  star  shone  palely  through  the  gathering  gloom.  Menace 
was  in  the  air.  But  just  on  the  western  horizon  the  clouds 
had  parted  and  a  golden  doorway  was  standing  open 
where  the  sun  had  just  slipped  through.  Gloom  and 
darkness  were  everywhere  save  for  this  one  bright 
opening.  Now,  troubled  one,  enshrouded  as  it  were  with 
gloom  and  darkness,  fearful  of  the  coming  storm — 
Look-Up  !  There  is  still  a  golden  opening  left. 

Look  up  and  send  your  soul  winging  through  the 
ever-open  door  of  prayer  to  Him  Who  sits  on  the  Throne, 
and  Who  shall  reign  till  all  His  enemies  are  under  His 
feet.  No  storm  of  calamity,  however  bitter,  can  close 
that  door,  no  clouds  of  sorrow  are  so  impenetrable  that 
you  cannot  reach  it.  Press  in  with  your  sorrow,  your 
urgent  petition  for  help,  your  burden  of  intercession. 
The  great  effectual  door  is  never  closed.  Nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  can  forbid  the  entrance  of  your 
prayer.  A.  M.  Severs'. 
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Nature  often  plants  her  loyeliest  gardens  amid  man’s 
worst  desolations.  She  loves  to  make  a  desert  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  She  appoints  and  equips 
some  of  her  flower  children  for  just  such  conquests. 
These  are  never  so  riotously  happy  as  when  conquering 
a  forlorn  hope.  Hardly  has  man  made  a  ruin  than 
some  of  these  hardy  pioneers 
begin  to  beautify  the  waste. 

On  some  of  the  most  unin¬ 
viting  tips  of  chemical  waste 
in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northwich  there  is  found  a 
species  of  wild  mignonette. 

It  grows  there  in  wild  pro¬ 
fusion,  with  lovely  spikes 
of  yellowish- green  flowers.  It 
has  left  its  usual  home  by  the 
coast  that  it  may  help  in  the 
redemption  of  those  salt 
wastes.  It  has  joined  forces 
with  ragwort  and  coltsfoot 
and  the  rest  of  Nature’s 
pioneers,  in  mitigating  the 
ugliness  and  the  depression 
consequent  on  man’s  indus¬ 
trialism.  Pending  a  saner 


industrialism  that  insists  on  the  sanctity  of  beauty,  the 
little  wild  mignonette,  challenging  these  forlorn  hopes 
of  chemical  waste,  is  a  memorable  and  precious  vision. 

No  matter  how  apparently  hopeless  the  conditions, 
Nature  strives  towards  their  redemption  with  daring  and 
vigour  and  pertinacity,  she  will  challenge  the  most 
forlorn  hope.  Carpenter  long  ago  pointed  out  how  on 

that  most  sterile  stuff,  the  re¬ 
fuse  heaps  from  lead  mines, 
the  vernal  sandwort  thrives, 
growing  perhaps  even  more 
luxuriantly  than  in  any  other 
situation.  It  is  as  though  in 
the  place  of  most  need  Nature 
shows  most  mercy.  Where  a 
most  stark  desolation  cries 
out  to  be  reclothed  in  beauty, 
Nature  will  there  set  some  of 
her  loveliest  blooms.  She 
will  fashion  gardens  out  of 
the  cinders  and  lava  of  a 
volcano.  In  a  place  like  Her¬ 
culaneum  may  be  found  “  the 
soft  tints,  the  graceful  shapes, 
the  sweet  perfumes  of  earth’s 
immortal  life.” 

In  our  own  land  there  are 


T®  The  ILttti©  Glfl  wit® 
Sent  the  Pinks 

My  eyes  were  tired  with  city  sights, 

Sordid  and  sad  and  grey, 

Earth’s  clanging  sounds  distressed  my  ear, 
And  yet — somewhere — ’twas  May  ! 

I  smelt  your  pinks  ....  I  closed  my  eyes, 
On  velvet  turf  I  sank, 

Gay  flowers  I  saw,  bird  songs  I  heard, 

And  sweetest  odours  drank. 

And  so,  1  thank  you  for  your  gift 
To  one  so  far  away, 

Which  caused  a  heavy  heart  to  lift, 

And  told  me  it  was  May. 

Mary  E.  Tongue. 
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no  lovelier  or  more  varied 
wild  gardens  than  those 
along  railway  cuttings  and 
embankments. 

Wherever  there  is  a  lost 
Nature  paradise,  the  earth, 
the  air,  the  wind,  the  rains, 
the  dews,  the  light,  all  seem 
to  conspire  to  restore  the 
lost  blessing.  On  the  very 
morrow  of  calamity,  Nature 
begins  her  reclaiming  re¬ 
deeming  work.  Over  every 
forlorn  and  desolate  place, 
Nature,  with  brave  hope, 
writes  “  Resurgam.”  To  get 
a  glimpse  of  these  ministries 
is  to  get  a  share  in  an  in¬ 
finite  hope. 


Mmttj  SSiis  ©2 

We  came  to  a  very-  rutty  bit  of  road,  and  found  some 
exquisite  tiny  w&te  flowers  growing  on  the  very  lips  of 
the  ruts.  And  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  thought  when  we 
stooped  and  looked  at  them  ?  I  just  silently  prayed 
that  when  I  came  in  life  to  a  rutty  stretch  of  road,  people 
might  find  exquisite  little  flowers  of  grace  and  courtesy 
growing  in  the  very  ruts.  Do  you  see  my  parable  ? 


You  are  feeling  perhaps 
that  you  are  back  in  the 
ruts  again.  Well,  make  it  a 
beautiful  country  lane.  Fill 
it  with  God’s  wild  flowers. 
Spiritual  violets  and  forget- 
me-nots,  and  many  a  beau¬ 
tiful  nameless  little  grace 
grow  right  out  of  the  bare 
clay.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
beautiful  thing  if  we  could 
thus  transfigure  all  drudgery 
into  a  bit  of  God’s  garden, 
and  surprise  those  who  look 
upon  us  by  our  likeness 
to  our  Lord  ?  For  we  can 
be  perfectly  sure  that  our 
Lord  had  many  a  long 
stretch  of  ordinary  road, 
with  the  most  ordinary 
duties,  but  He  just  set  to  work  to  turn  it  all 
into  the  highway  of  a  King. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  C.H. 


The  garden  is  an  intimate  and  keeps 
In  touch  with  us  ;  yet  hath  its  own  high  moods, 
And  doth  impose  them  on  the  mind  of  man 
To  shame  his  pettiness.— Gertrude  H.  McGiffert. 


Lying  upon  the  daisy-speckled  grass 

I  gaze  at  the  delphiniums,  mauve  and  blue, 
Their  colours  mind  me  of  rare  painted  glass 
In  dim  Cathedral,  shot  with  sunset  hue. 

Sweet  peas,  like  acolytes,  their  censors  swing, 
Birds  shrilling  high  to  God  at  close  of  day, 
Deep  organ  notes  of  honey  bees  on  wing, 

Air  filled  with  incense  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

In  my  Cathedral  on  the  scented  grass, 

I  see  and  hear  the  pageant  come  and  pass  ; 
Then,  on  the  lap  of  kindly  Mother  Earth, 

I  thank  our  gracious  Lord  Who  gave  them  birth. 

Clarice  March. 


WATER  LILIES,  AND  A  PICTURESQUE 
BRIDGE  AT  ALDENHAM. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Homely  Wo: 
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The  tribe  of  the  Ojiboloney 
Indians  sprang  suddenly  into 
existence.  It  happened  in  this 
manner.  Bunty  was  playing 
with  Molly  in  the  breakfast- 
room.  The  month  was  February 
and  the  time  was  evening.  If 
my  memory  fails  not,  they  were 
sitting  quietly  at  the  table  play¬ 
ing  draughts,  when  Jane  brought  Bunty 
a  letter. 

My  only  daughter  frequently  bemoans 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  often  get 
letters,  and  she  tore  this  one  open  in 
considerable  excitement  and  in  masterly 
style. 

“  O  Bunty  of  the  Bobbed  Hair,  be 
it  known  unto  thee,  wretched  child, 
that  thy  movements  are  closely  watched. 
Even  now  the  Gang  of  the  Six  Black 
Circles  is  upon  thy  track,  and  sudden 
retribution  may  come  upon  thee  un¬ 
awares.  Beware  !  Farewell.” 

The  letter  was  not  signed,  but  at  the 
foot  appeared  six  black  circles  in  a  row. 

Bunty  of  the  Bobbed  Hair  stared 
wildly  at  Molly,  who  gazed  back  again 
in  amazement. 

Bunty  :  "  I  know  who  it  is.  It’s 
Lancelot  and  Elaine.” 

Molly  :  “  We’ll  write  them  a  letter. 
What  shall  we  call  ourselves  ?  ” 

Bunty  :  “  Indians  ?  What’s  the  name 
of  a  tribe  ?  ” 

Up  the  stairs  they  rushed  to  the 
study  where  John  and  I  were  getting 
letters  ready  for  the  post. 

Bunty :  “  Daddy,  will  you  tell  us 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  ?  Tell 
us  several,  then  we  can  choose  which 
we  will  call  ourselves.” 

John  :  “  Blackfeet.” 

Myself  :  “Or  black  hands,  perhaps.” 

Bunty  :  “  Tell  us  another,  daddy.” 

John  :  “  Ojiboways  !  Please  go  down¬ 
stairs.  Your  mother  and  I  are  busy.” 

Bunty  :  “  Yes,  but,  daddy,  look  at 
this  ” — and  she  spread  the  letter  before 
us.  “Molly  and  I  are  going  to  be  In¬ 
dians.  We’ll  be  tie  Ojib  i — Ojibolo¬ 
neys.  Yes,  that’ll  do.  Come  on,  Molly. 


We’ll  write  a  letter  to  those  old  Black 
Circles,  and  then  we’ll  take  it  up 
and  drop  it  through  their  old  letter 
box.” 

They  rushed  away,  leaving  the 
threatening  missive  behind.  John  read 
it  again  with  some  amusement. 

“  That’s  Lancelot,  right  enough,”  he 
said.  “  I  saw  him  stealing  down  our 
front  steps  just  after  tea.  He  must 
have  pushed  this  under  the  door.  I 
expect  the  gang  is  Elaine’s  idea.  Well, 
children  think  of  strange  things  nowa¬ 
days.  This  would  have  scared  some 
kids  into  fits.” 

Poor  Lancelot  and  Elaine  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  They  had  had  whoop¬ 
ing-cough.  It  lasted  all  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  was  only  now  reluctantly 
parting  from  them.  They  were  still 
in  quarantine,  and  the  hours  without 
companionship  were  long.  Books  and 
sweets  and  oranges  were  all  very  well, 
but  society  was  what  they  craved. 

But  -in  the  room  below  Molly  and 
Bunty  were  busy.  Here  is  the  letter 
that  they  concocted  between  them — 

“  Listen  !  O  Gang  of  the  Six  Black 
Circles  !  The  tribe  of  the  Ojiboloney 
Indians  is  great  and  will  not  fail  to 
protect  Bunty  of  the  Bobbed  Hair. 
Do  what  thou  darest,  and  though  thou 
hidest  behind  lamp-posts  and  stealest 
down  the  Inchfawn’s  front  steps,  yet 
shalt  thou  be  discovered  and  thy  scalp 
taken  from  thee  and  used  as  a  scare¬ 
crow  in  the  garden  of  the  Great  Chief. 
Fare-thee-well.” 

This  letter  also  bore  no  signature,  but 
was  decorated  with  three  black  arrows 
at  the  foot,  although  the  arrows  looked 
rather  like  birds’  claws.  The  Ojiboloneys 
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were  triumphant,  and  wished  to 
deliver  the  letter  at  once. 

Owing  to  a  weakness  of  the 
larynx,  Bunty  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
allowed  out  of  doors  after  dark, 
but  how  could  I  resist  such 
pleading  tones  and  such  beseech¬ 
ing  eyes  ? 

I  gave  way,  and  Red  Thunder, 
accompanied  by  Blue  Fox — for  so  they 
had  named  themselves — went  out  into 
the  starry  night. 

Now,  in  our  ancient  borough  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  houses  to  be  found 
in  unexpected  places.  You  may  swerve 
suddenly  from  the  beaten  track,  go 
through  a  doorway  in  the  wall,  probably 
up  and  down  one  or  two  short  flights  of 
stone  steps,  and  find  yourself  almost  in 
a  little  township  of  quite  unsuspected 
residences. 

The  larger  houses  fraternise  quite 
sociably  with  the  little  ones,  and  often 
the  gardens  belonging  to  each  are 
reached  by  crossing  the  road  and  going 
through  a  communal  gate. 

The  Rural  Dean,  the  father  of  Lance¬ 
lot  and  Elaine,  lives  in  a  house  standing 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  lane,  which  ends  in 
an  orchard.  Red  Thunder  and  Blue 
Fox  toiled  up  and  were  about  to  drop 
the  missive  into  the  letter  box,  when, 
standing  at  a  cottage  door  directly 
opposite  the  Dean’s  residence,  they  saw 
two  prominent  members  of  the  Gang  of 
the  Black  Circles. 

These  individuals  were  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  Ojiboloneys  approaching. 
With  great  subtlety  they  rushed  past 
and  hid  in  the  orchard.  It  was  very 
dark,  the  wind  was  icy,  and  the  ground 
was  a  grassy  swamp,  but  their  hearts 
were  hot  within  them,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  continuous  journey  to  the  orchard 
wall  to  see  where  the  Black  Circles  had 
gone  kept  their  little  bodies  warm. 

After  a  long  time  Blue  Fox  reported 
that  the  gang  had  disappeared,  so  the 
Oj  iboloneys  came  out  of  hiding  and 
drew  up  before  the  Dean’s  front 
door. 
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“  Give  me  the  letter,”  said  Red 
Thunder. 

I  haven’t  got  it,”  said  Blue  Fox  ; 
“  you  had  it.” 

Red  Thunder  was  surprised. 

No;  you  were  carrying  it,  I’m  sure.” 

"You  had  it  when  we  were  in  the 
orchard,”  protested  the  indignant  Blue 
Fox.  “You  must  have  dropped  it.” 

Back  they  rushed  to  the  orchard, 
found  the  letter,  rather  muddy,  but 
with  address  still  decipherable,  and 
dropped  it  in  the  letter-box. 

It  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  linoleum 
inside  ;  an  immediate  scuffle  was  heard 
within,  and  a  voice,  undoubtedly 
Lancelot’s,  said  excitedly — 

“  It  is  a  letter  !  It’s  an  answer  to 
ours.” 

The  Ojiboloneys  stole  softly  from  the 
door,  and  ran  back  home. 

Jane,  smiling  all  over  her  face,  con¬ 
fronted  them  in  the  passage. 

“  I’ve  had  a  letter  ,t,oo,”  she  said, 
and  handed  it  to  Bunty. 

“  In  secret,  dear  Jane,  you  have  long 
been  admired.  Often  when  you  are  busy 
at  the  kitchen  window  washing  up  or 
ironing,  the  sight  of  your  sweet  face  has 
been  like  flowers  in  spring  to  one  who 
must  still  remain  unknown.” 

“  That’s  Elaine,”  said  Bunty.  “  I 
know  it  is.  Jane,  will  you  join  the 
tribe  of  the  Ojiboloneys  ?  Yes,  you 
must.  Then  you  can  write  a  reply  and 
sign  it  with  our  three  black  arrows.” 

Jane  allowed  herself  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and 
was  christened  Snake  Face  ! 

She  was  instructed  to  beat  her 
forehead  on  the  warming-pan  three 
times  and  to  say:  “  Ojiboloneys  for 
ever.”  This  she  did. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and, 
as  usual,  Emily  came.  Bunty  con¬ 
fided  to  her  the  secret  of  the  tribe, 
and  laid  before  her  the  strange  letter 
from  the  Six  Black  Circles. 

Emily  giggled  a  little,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  piece  of  grimy  notepaper. 

“  This  was  pushed  in  at  our  door 
last  night,”  she  said. 

The  letter,  which  bore  the  insignia 
of  the  Gang,  was  similar  in  style  to 
the  rest. 

“  Oh  !  Oh  !  ”  said  Bunty.  “  I  must 
show  this  to  Molly.  Emily,  you  had 
better  join  the  Ojiboloneys,  and 
we’ll  consider  what  to  do.  Come 
on,  the  warming-pan  is  just  by  the 
front  door.” 

Two  weeks  went  by.  The  Black 
Circles  and  the  Ojiboloneys  kept  up 
a  brisk  correspondence.  Lancelot 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  flitting  past 
our  gate.  Elaine  was  frequently  per¬ 
ceived  approaching  the  side  door. 
Bunty  and  Molly  had  many  a  solemn 
conference,  assisted  by  Jane  and 
Emily.  Every  day  the  phrases  in 


the  letters  became  more  threatening. 
Each  assured  the  other  that  escape  was 
impossible ;  that  secret  crimes  were 
about  to  be  brought  to  light ;  that  all 
the  horrid  truth — whatever  it  might  be 
— was  fully  known  and  would  receive 
retribution.  More  and  more  mysterious 
became  the  threats,  always  ending  with 
the  words  :  “  Your  movements  are 

closely  watched.” 

One  night  I  went  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Dean  and  to  play  “  Happy  Family  ” 
with  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  It  seemed  so 
hard  to  keep  Bunty  away  from  them 
that  I  had  to  offer  myself  as  a  poor  sort 
of  substitute,  and  we  had  more  than 
one  hilarious  evening  together.  On  this 
occasion  the  invalids  were  out  and  I 
had  a  quiet  talk  with  their  mother. 

It  rests  me  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Dean.  She 
has  a  way  of  taking  life  as  it  comes  that 
always  acts  as  a  sedative  to  my  own 
clamorous  heart.  “  When  God  sorts  out 
the  weather  and  sends  rain,  then  rain’s 
my  choice,”  is  the  continual  attitude  of 
her  lovesome  soul. 

I  found  her  sitting  with  her  mending- 
basket.  Her  eyes  were  very  tired,  she 
had  had  so  little  sleep  for  many  weeks, 
and  too  often  that  troublesome  “  whoop  ” 
had  roused  her  out  of  what  she  did  get. 

The  only  help  she  could  obtain  was  of 
the  most  primitive  quality,  and  very 
erratic  at  that.  I,  who  had  been  through 
the  mill  of  over-work,  and  under-sleep, 
wondered  how  she  could  possibly  refrain 
from  dwelling  upon  her  trials  in  detail. 
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Mrs.  Rural  Dean  dismissed  them  all 
with  a  smile  ;  she  could  not  dwell  on 
past  troubles.  The  doctor  had  told  her 
that  very  day  that  Lancelot  and  Elaine 
were  out  of  quarantine. 

She  was  full  of  sympathy  for  little 
Miss  Evans.  I  know  Miss  Evans  very 
well.  She  lives  in  a  cottage  in  that  same 
steep  lane,  not  more  than  a  stone’s  throw 
from  the  Dean’s.  By  profession  she  is  a 
dressmaker,  not  the  sort  who  has  a  brass 
plate  on  the  door — Miss  Evans  would  be 
alarmed  at  the  very  idea— she  is  one  of 
those  dear  useful  persons  who  will'  come 
to  your  home  for  the  day  and  do  up 
little  arrears  of  mending.  She  will  turn 
a  skirt  or  press  an  overcoat.  She  will, 
under  pressure,  make  a  blouse,  though 
the  very  notion  of  attempting  new 
clothes  seems  to  appal  her.  I  am  certain 
that  she  under-estimates  her  own  ability. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Miss  Wilberforce 
lives  not  two  doors  away,  and  Miss 
Wilberforce  is  the  dressmaker  of  the 
district.  She  has  a  large  brass  plate  on 
her  gate,  with  her  name  on  it :  “  Dress 
and  Mantle  Maker,”  and  (Cosmopolitan) 
in  brackets  beneath.  This  in  itself  is 
rather  awe-inspiring,  and  so  is  Miss 
Wilberforce,  whether  she  takes  her  walks 
abroad,  resplendent  in  dresses  and 
mantles  made  by  herself,  or  whether 
she  receives  her  customers  in  the  little 
sitting  -  room  with  geraniums  in  the 
window. 

And  Miss  Evans  is  just  a  timid,  very 
small,  very  unselfish  little  creature,  who 
has  never  had  the  courage  to  be 
anything  more  than  she  is  ! 

But  Bunty  likes  Miss  Evans,  and 
always  spends  hours  with  her  when 
she  comes  to  us  for  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand  Bunty  cordially  dislikes 
Miss  Wilberforce,  who  touches  her 
neck  with  a  cold  scissors,  sucks  pins 
audibly,  and  says  :  “  Well,  you  are 
a  restless  little  piece  of  goods.” 

At  which  Bunty  scowls,  but  her 
tongue  is  always  “  missing  ”  until 
we  have  passed  out  of  Miss  Wilber- 
force’s  brass-plated  gate,  when  she 
makes  up  for  lost  time. 

Miss  Evans  once  told  me  a  little 
of  her  history,  after  which  I  was 
better  able  to  understand  her  almost 
painful  nervousness.  For  years  she 
lived  with  her  brother,  who  was 
“  not  quite  right  in  his  head.”  She 
had  mothered,  nursed  and  shielded 
him,  spending  all  their  tiny  sub¬ 
stance  to  do  it,  until  at  last  he 
became  violent  and  was  taken  to 
the  asylum,  where  he  died. 

Poor  Miss  Evans  was  heart¬ 
broken.  Her  neighbours  had  always 
thought  her  proud,  and  her  curious 
aloof  way  of  speaking  did  really  give 
that  inference.  It  was  now  that 
she  began  to  “go  out  ”  for  a  day’s 
sewing,  still  keeping  her  distance, 
and  afraid  to  cut  out  or  to  make. 
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I  KNOW  WHO  IT  IS;  ITS 
LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE.  ’ 

but  perfectly  willing  to  repair  the  most 
hopeless  apparel. 

Mrs.  Dean  found  her  most  useful,  and 
sometimes  she  waxed  communicative, 
and  no  wonder,  for  who  would  not 
respond  to  the  sympathy  of  Lancelot’s 
mother  ? 

She  likes  the  Rural  Dean,  but  she  does 
not  open  her  heart  to  him.  Perhaps 
somewhere  in  her  sub-conscious  mind  she 
is  aware  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  call¬ 
ing  her "  frightened  Fanny,”  nor  from 
being  amused  by  her  old-fashioned 
notions. 

“  Miss  Evans  is  feeling  very  much 
upset,”  said  Mrs.  Dean,  threading  her 
needle  with  wool,  “  she  has  just  been 
here,  almost  in  tears,  and  I  feel  so  sorry 
for  her.” 

"  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  said.  "  I  really 
did  think  that  the  poor  little  thing  was 
coming  out  into  the  .sunshine.  I 
thought  that  Joseph  Simpkins - ” 

"  Yes,  so  he  is  ;  and  she  is  so  de¬ 


lighted,  so  touched  to  think  that  he 
loves  her.  Simpkins  is  a  fortunate 
man.  His  two  little  girls  will  love 
Miss  Evans.  And  as  for  Fanny,  she 
will  be  an  ideal  step-mother — that  is, 
if  she  is  not  too  much  frightened  after 
all.” 

“  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  ”  I 
said. 

"  A  very  cruel  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Dean 
indignantly.  “  After  all  the  trouble 
I  have  had  to  convince  her  that  her 
brother’s  insanity  was  the  result  of  his 
motor  accident,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  do  with  her.  She  was  so  fearful 
lest  she  might  some  day  go  mad  and  be 
a  burden  on  Joseph.  She  asked  me  did 
I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  marry 
him,  or  wrong  to  those  dear  sweet  little 
girls  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  said  ‘  No,’  and  the  Dean 
assured  her  she  was  right  to  marry ;  and 
this  comforted  her  a  good  deal.  She 
had  told  no  one,  she  said.  And  now  she 
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“  Of  course,  it  is  only  a 
silly  joke,”  said  Mrs.  Dean, 
"  but  the  poor  little  thing 
is  badly  shaken.  ‘  From 
the  asylum,  too,’  she  said. 

‘  That  brings  my  poor 
brother  into  my  mind 
again.  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  warning.  I  shall  have  to 
set  Joseph  free.’  And  I 
don’t  know  how  we  are  to 
help  her,”  continued  Mrs. 
Dean. 

“  I  think  I  do,”  I  said. 
“The  handwriting  of  this 
letter  seems  to  me  familiar 
indeed.” 

And  I  told  her  about  the 
Ojiboloney  Indians  and  the 
Six  Black  Circles. 

“The  words:  ‘Your 

movements  are  closely 

watched,’  ”  I  said,  “  have 
figured  in  every  letter  from 
the  Gang.” 

“  Oh,  how  much  relieved 
I  am  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Dean. 
“The  scamps!  The  rascals! 
I  knew  they  were  writing 
letters  to  Bunty,  but  I 
never  saw  any  of  them. 
No  wonder  they  kept  this 
a  secret,  for  they  knew  their 
father  would  put  a  stop  to  it.  Of 

course,  they  never  dreamed  that  it 

might  disturb  poor  Fanny  Evans.  They 
will  have  to  go  and  confess  to  her, 
though ;  the  Dean  will  insist  upon 
that.” 

“  Even  then,”  I  said,  “  I  fear  poor 
Miss  Evans  will  fancy  there  is  something 
sinister  about  the  affair.  I  think  we 
must  lead  up  to  that  confession.” 

“  I  think  we  must,”  said  Lancelot’s 
mother. 

We  put  our  heads  together,  and  this 
is  what  we  did — 

I  got  Miss  Evans  to  promise  me  a  day’s 
sewing  the  following  Saturday,  then  I 
went  home  to  put  Bunty  to  bed. 

“  Bunty,”  I  said,  "  there’s  good 
news.  Lancelot  and  Elaine  can  come 
for  tea.  Their  coughs  are  well,  and  I 
have  asked  them  for  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.” 

Bunty  danced  on  her  toe,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  she  faced  me  with  a  solemn  look. 
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gets  this.”  And  Mrs.  Dean 
held  out  a  dirty  half-sheet 
of  note-paper. 

“  The  Asylum, 

“  O  Frightened  Fanny, 
— Beware  !  Your  secret  is 
known.  Think  not  to  es¬ 
cape,  for  even  now  one  who 
knows  you  is  upon  your 
track  and  will  bring  your 
past  to  light.  Your  move¬ 
ments  are  closely  watched. 
Farewell.” 
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“Mother,  they  are 
enemies  of  the  Ojiboloneys. 

They’re  the  gang  of  the 
Six  Black  Circles.  What¬ 
ever  will  Molly  say  if  I 
have  them  for  tea  ?  ” 

"  Ask  Molly  to  come 
too,”  I  suggested.  “  Let 
the  Ojiboloneys  come  in 
war-paint  and  the  Gang  in 
costume.  We’ll  have  a 
garden-party ;  Jane  and 
Emily  can  join  in.  Miss 
Evans  is  coming  for  the 
day  as  well.” 

Bunty’s  face  was  like  a 
sunbeam. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Evans  is  such 
a  dear  !  ”  she  cried.  "  I 
will  tell  her  all  about  the 
Black  Circles,  and  she  shall 
be  a  true  Ojiboloney.” 

“  Yes  !  Yes  !  ”  I  said 
eagerly.  “  Tell  her  all 
about  it,  and  'show  her 
those  terrible  letters. 

She’ll  love  to  see  them.” 

That  April  Saturday 
brought  with  it  a  burst  of 
sunshine  that  felt  like  late 
June.  The  daffodils  were 
in  holiday  mood  and  kept 
nodding  their  heads  to  the 
mauve  aubretia  in  the 
rockery.  The  bees  knew 
and  came  to  see  about  it, 
and  one  large  peacock  but¬ 
terfly  spread  herself  on 
that  purple  cascade,  wait¬ 
ing —  so  it  seemed  —  for 
admiration. 

I  suggested  that  Miss 
Evans  should  sit  in  a  deck¬ 
chair  by  the  golden  ladies 
(that  is  what,  Bunty  called 
the  row  of  daffies  which  edge  the  lawn) 
and  do  her  sewing  out-of-doors. 

Bunty  spread  a  rug  for  her  to  put  her 
feet  on,  and  I  left  them  there  together 
conversing  happily,  while  I  went  to 
make  little  cakes  and  jam  tarts  for  tea. 

Miss  Evans  and  Bunty  lunched  to¬ 
gether  in  the  summer-house.  Jane 
hurried  with  her  washing-up.  Emily 
arrived  and  was  warmly  received  by 
Bunty,  and  informed  that  we  were 
having  a  garden-party,  and  that  she 
must  dress  up. 

John  and  I  saw  the  Gang  arrive. 
When  they  came  in  at  the  gate  they 
looked  such  an  inoffensive  little  pair. 
We  lost  sight  of  them  for  a  moment  as 
they  went  up  the  side  steps  into  the 
garden,  and  when  we  met  them  on  the 
lawn  a  change  had  taken  place.  Paper 
masks,  with  slits  for  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  were  drawn  over  their  innocent 
faces,  and  six  black  circles,  three  round 
each  eye,  and  very  fearsome  in  appear¬ 
ance,  adorned  the  masks. 

The  Gang  also  carried  weapons  which 
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looked  like  javelins.  They  advanced, 
and  with  a  loud  and  terrible  “  Huzza  ” 
found  themselves  surrounded  and  vastly 
outnumbered  by  the  tribe  of  the  Ojibo¬ 
loneys. 

Molly  and  Bunty  wore  real  feathered 
hats  like  Sioux  chieftans,  while  Jane 
and  Emily  looked  as  fierce  as  possible  in 
cocked  hats  saved  from  a  Christmas  party. 

After  an  hour  of  the  wildest  and  most 
hilarious  conduct,  during  which  Miss 
Evans  stitched  industriously  at  Bunty’s 
nightdress  and  darned  stockings,  we 
had  tea.  John  came  out  and  brought 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rural  Dean,  who  had  just 
looked  in  to  see  us,  and  of  course  they 
stayed.  But  it  was  a  very  merry  meal. 
Miss  Evans,  who  always  stipulates  that 
she  shall  have  her  meals  alone,  was 
fairly  cornered. 

The  Ojiboloneys  related  their  adven¬ 
tures,  and  the  Black  Circles  explained 
how  they  came  to  form  a  gang.  During 
this  recital  Elaine  turned  to  Miss  Evans 
and  said  clearly — 

“  And  please  forgive  us,  Miss  Evans, 
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we  put  a  silly  letter  in  your  letter-box ; 
but  it  was  only  meant  for  fun,  because 
we  were  so  fed-up  with  having  nothing 
to  do.” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then 
John  passed  the  scones  to  Miss  Evans 
and  the  Dean  pressed  her  to  have  a  jam 
tart.  Bunty  tipped  two  rock  cakes  in  her 
plate,  and  Lancelot  asked  her  if  she 
would  have  some  more  tea. 

Utterly  bewildered,  Miss  Evans  took 
a  jam  tart  and  a  scone  and  put  them  with 
the  two  rock  cakes. 

“  I’m  so  sorry — I’m  so  glad — I ’quite 
understood  that  you — just  half  a  cup.” 

The  Dean  began  to  tell  John  some¬ 
thing  very  important,  and  Mrs.  Dean 
gave  me  a  recipe  for  rhubarb  jam. 
But  how  can  I  describe  the  look  which 
had  come  into  the  little  dressmaker’s 
face  ?  Fear  had  been  turned  out-of- 
doors,  and  hope  had  entered  in. 

Bunty  came  behind  her,  saying  in 
wheedling  voice — 

“  And  you’re  going  to  join  the  Ojibo¬ 
loneys,  aren’t  you,  Miss  Evans  ?  We’re 
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all  going  to  be  Ojibo- 
loneys  after  this. 

The  Black  Circles  are 
stamped  out  the  same 
as  the  whooping- 
cough.  Please,  Jane, 
fetch  the  warming- 
pan.” 

Mrs.  Dean  and  I 
watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings  while  that  little 
grey  -  haired  woman 
beat  her  forehead  on  the  warming-pan 
three  times  and  exclaimed  :  “  Ojibo- 

loneys  for  ever  !  ” 

XIII. 

On  being  Over  Forty. 

I  like  being  over  forty.  I  have  liked  it 
ever  since  the  morning  of  my  fortieth 
birthday.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  time 
approached,  I  found  myself  clinging 
to  those  last  weeks  when  I  was  thirty- 
nine.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tremendous 
gap  between  thirty-nine  and  forty. 

But  when  the  day  actually  arrived, 
John  said — - 

“  Hullo,  mother,  are  you  forty  ?  Why, 
you’re  getting  on  !  ” 

The  little  pitcher  with  the  long  ears 
repeated — ■ 

‘‘  Are  you  really  forty,  mother  ?  ” 
And  added  :  “  You  don’t  mind  my 

knowing,  do  you  ?  I  sha’n’t  tell  any¬ 
body.” 

Just  after  this  Lancelot  arrived,  and 
Bunty  said  pleasantly — 

"  It’s  mother’s  birthday,  Lancelot. 
She’s  forty  to-day.  Oh,  I  forgot,  I  didn’t 
mean  to  tell  anybody  !  ” 

Lancelot  vowed  secrecy,  whereupon 
he  went  home  and  burst  into  the  kitchen 
where  Mrs.  Dean  and  Jane  were  at  work. 

Lancelot :  “  It’s  Mrs.  Inchfawn’s 

birthday,  mother.  She’s  forty.” 

Jane  (with  intense  interest)  :  “  Is  she 
really  ?  I  should  have  thought  she  was 
more  !  ” 

After  this,  I  knew  it  would  be  futile 
— even  if  I  had  wished — to  go  on  being 
thirty-nine.  And,  as  I  said,  I  like  being 
over  forty. 

Nice  things  still  happen  !  Once  upon 
a  time,  when  I  was  eighteen  or  there¬ 
abouts,  I  thought  life  ran  itself  out  by 
the  time  one  was  forty.  That  after  then 
one  just  existed — just  dragged  on,  as  it 
were.' 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  in  early 
youth  we  set  such  a  supreme  value 
upon  this,  the  first  brief  section  of  life’s 
volume  ?  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are 
almost  incapable  of  believing  in  any¬ 
thing  which  goes  beyond  our  own  experi¬ 
ence.  And  at  eighteen  we  cannot  have 
accumulated  very  much  of  this  price¬ 
less  commodity. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  belittling  or  under¬ 
rating  youth.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
be  young.  The  early  morning  is  a  gift 


of  God.  The  long  keen  sight,  the  swing¬ 
ing  step,  the  quick  hearing,  the  clear 
tuneful  voice,  and  the  fearless  heart — 
how  beautiful  these  things  are  ! 

And  then  the  pure  joy  of  mere  living  ! 
J  ust  being  in  tune  with  and  able  to 
appreciate  the  physical  side  of  life ; 
being  able  to  wake  .early  in  the  morning, 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  eager  to  go  on 
again  ;  able  to  sleep  directly  the  head  is 
on  the  pillow. 

“The  black  ox  hain’t  trod  on  your 
toes  yet,”  said  a  middle-aged  pessimist 
to  one  who  owned  a  pair  of  little  dancing 
feet,  and  I  thank  God  that  when  that 
black  ox  does  tread  on  young  toes  he 
cannot  do  much  damage.  He  may  leave 
bruises,  but  he  cannot  really  maim  those 
blithe  young  feet. 

All  the  same,  the  sorrows  of  early 
youth  are  very  real  sorrows.  We  know 
now  that  the  intense  anguish  does  not 
last,  but  we  did  not  know  it  then.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  ever  suffer  with  the 
same  sharp  hopeless  agony  as  we  did 
when  we  were  very  young.  For  then  we 
had  no  experience,  to  speak  of,  behind 
us  ;  and  now,  after  forty  years  of  pil¬ 
grimage  under  tender  Leadership,  we 
know  that  it  the  wind  is  in  the  east 
to-day,  it  may  be  in  the  south  to¬ 
morrow.  And  that  if  the  poor  tent  is 
buffeted  and  blown  about,  if  the  tent- 
life  is  difficult  because  it  is  affected  by 
every  change  of  temperature,  why  yet, 
any  day,  at  any  hour,  we  may  get 
marching  orders.  The  tabernacle  that 
was  facing  the  sandstorm  overnight  may 
be  pitched  again  towards  the  sunrise  by 
morning.  And  anyhow,  we  are  nearer 
the  Home  City  than  we  ever  were  before. 

Being  over  forty  ought  to  make  us 
very  tender  towards  those  who  are 
jubilant,  and  very  sympathetic  towards 
those  who  are  hopeless.  We  are  not  so 
far  away  from  our  own  youth  that  we 
can  have  forgotten  that  part  of  the 
journey.  The  heights  to  which  we 
climbed  !  The  depths  to  which  we  sank  ! 
Would  we  willingly  have  missed  either  ? 

But  how  scathingly  we  thought  of 
those  quiet  pilgrims  who  kept  chiefly 
on  the  middle  ridge  ;  whose  delectable 
mountain  was  some  exploit  in  knitting 
or  book-keeping,  and  whose  slough  of 
despond  was  the  dire  iniquity  of  the 
laundry,  or  the  unreliability  of  the  gas 
meter.  These  seemed  such  trivial  things 
to  be  made  glad  or  sorry  about.  We 
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did  not  know  then 
that  it  means  a 
pretty  stiff  climb  to 
be  willing  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  stair  -  carpet, 
and  that  one  can 
sink  into  a  regular 
abyss  over  weekly 
accounts. 

When  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  im¬ 
patience,  and  all  our  irritation  with 
circumstances  as  well  as  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  arises  simply  because  we  do  not 
know  enough. 

We  should  not  be  so  anxious  to  “  get 
through  ”  certain  trials  which  have  come 
to  us,  and  they  would  not  fray  our  tem¬ 
pers  so  dreadfully,  if  we  could  only  see 
where  they  are  leading  us. 

Those  people  who  set  our  nerves  on 
edge,  and  rub  us  up  the  wrong  way,  and 
who  seem  to  us  to  be  utterly  without 
one  redeeming  feature  ;  should  we  ever 
feel  so  cross  with  them  if  we  knew  the 
truth  about  their  past  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  hidden  in  their  future  ? 

But  we  cannot  see  and  we  cannot 
know — not  at  the  time.  The  experi¬ 
ence  itself,  and  the  afterward  of  that 
experience,  cannot  be  apprehended  con¬ 
currently.  The  dark  hour  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  glimmer  of  grey.  The  two 
cannot  be  simultaneous. 

Only,  this  is  where  the  blessedness  of 
being  over  forty  comes  in.  We  can 
to  a  certain  extent  j  udge  the  future 
by  the  past.  We  have  been  shut  up 
before,  tried  by  sickness  before,  met 
by  adversity  before,  and  we  have  come 
through.  Not  always  triumphantly, 
not  always  wearing  the  laurel ;  some¬ 
times  our  harps  have  weighed  the 
willows  down,  and  our  voices  have  been 
out  of  tune,  but  still  we  have  come 
through.  And  looking  back  we  have 
seen  something  of  the  mighty  plan, 
have  glimpsed  something  of  the  loving 
idea  which  was  at  the  back  of  it  all. 
And  when  we  can  see  a  long  line  of 
Ebenezers  behind  us,  it  makes  us 
pretty  confident  that  we  shall  have  to 
go  on  raising  such. 

That  trying  and  mysterious  illness, 
of  which  the  doctors  have  only  just 
found  out  the  cause.  At  first  it  seems 
to  us  such  waste  of  time  to  have  been 
suffering  for  years  when  one  might  have 
been  getting  relief.  And  yet,  how  do 
you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Forty-years,  just 
how  that  period  of  weakness  is  going 
to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  life  ?  You 
don’t  know,  but  those  old  Ebenezers 
of  yours  keep  you  from  over-regret  and 
over-anxiety. 

And  then  the  troublesome  people 
we  meet. 

We  cannot  have  been  pilgrims  for 
over  forty  years  without  having  had 
some  surprises.  Some  of  the  difficult 


folk  have  turned  out 
quite  easy  to  get  on 
with,  and  many  of 
the  most  provoking 
pilgrims  have  become 
our  staunch  allies — - 
when  we  got  to  know 
them.  And  gradu¬ 
ally  we  have  learned 
this,  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  has  two 
sides,  the  outer  and 
the  inner — the  shell  and  the  kernel. 

And  what  a  very  fascinating  and 
honourable  hobby  it  is  to  collect  kernels. 
Crest  china,  jade  ornaments,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  curios  may  go  out  of  fashion,  but 
“  kernels  ”  never  will,  and  I  wish  we 
might,  all  of  us,  start  being  collectors. 
It  is  not  easy  work,  one  may  have  to  ex¬ 
pend  what  is  more  precious  than  money 
merely  to  secure  one  specimen,  but  the 
work  of  collecting  is  its  own  reward. 

There  is  a  Mr.  ,  Out-ofrseason,  an 
individual  who  drove  John  and  me  to 
desperation  with  foolish  jokes,  until 
one  day  we  discovered  the  kernel  in 
his  character.  It  was  his  great  love  for 
and  patience  with  an  elderly  relative 
who  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  could  not  get  on 
with  any  of  them.  Mr.  Out-of -season 
bore  with  the  old  gentleman,  took  him 
out,  introduced  him  to  his  friends, 
and  finally  had  him  to  live  in  his  own 
house,  where  he  still  remains. 

There  is  Mrs.  Defensive,  who  is  so 
easily  offended  one  is  almost  afraid 
to  be  with  her.  She  is  sharp  of  tongue, 
she  has  very  little  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  not  much  in  that  which 
is  divine. 

But  John  is  a  very  persistent  collector, 
and  he  has  discovered  this  lady’s  kernel. 
It  is  her  kindness  to  very  little  children. 
She  keeps  sweets  about  her  person  so 
that  tiny  fingers  may  come  close  and 
feel  in  her  pocket.  She  can  make  the 
most  wonderful  cock-horse  with  her 
knees.  She  can  pat-a-cake  with  baby 
hands,  and  then  produce  a  sweet  biscuit 
from  nowhere  for  the  small  “  baker  ” 
to  eat. 

And  then  there  is  Freda  Flash. 
People  tell  sad  tales  about  her.  They 
say  she  dresses  beyond  her  station. 
That  she  is  out  too  late  at  night ;  that 
her  eyes  and  her  smiles  are  dangerous  ; 
that  she  is  no  better  than  she  ought 
to  be. 

I  wish  those  who  talk  in  this  way 
could  see  Freda  tending  her  little  sick 
sister.  I  wish  they  could  see  the 
shingled  hair  making  a  shadow  over  the 
bed  of  a  fretful  child,  and  Freda’s  great 
dark  eyes  looking  so  tenderly  at  the 
wan  face.  I  wish  they  could  know  how 
greatly  Freda  craves  for  beauty — her 
poor  little  bed-room  and  her  attempts 
at  refinement  tell  me  that.  If  those 
who  condemn  her  could  but  bring 
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themselves  to  be  Kind  without  pat¬ 
ronising  her,  I  think  they  would  get  a 
great  surprise. 

For  collecting  kernels  is  often  a  very 
astonishing  occupation.  Anyone  of  any 
age  may  engage  in  it,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  most  successful  collectors  are 
usually  over  forty. 

Is  all  the  balance  on  that  side  of  the  , 
scale,  then  ?  Why,  not  at  all.  I  am 
only  pointing  out  that  the  last  word 
has  not  been  said  because  youth  is 
past. 

The  face  that  I  can  see  in  the  glass  is 
lined,  the  eyes  which  look  back  at  mine 
are  often  tired  eyes,  and  my  hair  is 
going  grey. 

And  when  I  think  of  my  body,  I  find 
the  same  story  is  being  told.  As  Bunty 
said  after  a  wild  game  of  touch  :  “You 
run  very  well,  mother — for  your  age  !  ” 

But  while  certain  powers  may  dim¬ 
inish,  I  notice  that  they  are  only  the 
physical  powers.  Though  my  legs  will 
not  walk  so  far,  and  my  sight  is  not  so 
clear,  yet  I  do  know  that  the  spiritual 
faculties  seem  to  quicken  when  one  is 
over  forty.  Those  who  have  truly 
sown  in  the  field  of  their  spiritual 
nature  now  begin  to  reap  something. 

That  which  once  seemed  a  vast  tract 
of  land,  too  distant  to  be  reached,  much 
less  traversed,  is  now  clear  enough  and 
tangible  enough  to  be  explored. 

It  was  the  years  before  forty  that  were 
the  short-sighted  years.  Then  there 
were  times  when  one  could  not  see 
beyond  Land’s  End,  but  now  we  find 
ourselves  possessed  of  the  second  sight, 
which  assures  us  we  are  only  on  the 
fringe  of  all  that  is  worth  having. 

And  yet  one  amazing  part  of  this  new 
inheritance  is  the  fact  that  we  can  enj  oy 
things  without  possessing  them.  We 
can  appreciate  skill,  speed,  riches,  art, 
without  wishing  to  make  them  exclu- 
,  sively  our  own. 

Whereas  in  childhood  we  could  not 
pass  a  flower  without  at  least  a  desire 
to  pluck  it,  now  it  gives  us  more  pleasure 
to  see  lilies  living  in  their  own  perfect 
environment.  It  helps  us  to  know 
that  such  lovely  things  are  in  the  world. 

After  forty  years,  one  begins  to  see 
more  beauty  in  little  things.  No  inci¬ 
dent  of  every-day  life  is  common  or 
drab,  because  such  fascinating  avenues 
may  open  out  of  it,  and  such  real 
symmetry  so  often  dwells  within  the 
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most  homely  exte¬ 
rior.  Such  pure  sym¬ 
phony  can  issue  from 
the  very  common¬ 
place  reed. 

That  shabby  little 
man  and  his  wife 
whom  I  sometimes 
meet  coming  up  from 
the  town.  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  make  pro¬ 
found  salaams  before 
her  faded  hat  and  her  many  times  turned 
coat.  In  my  heart  I  do  homage  to  his 
shiny  suit  and  his  carefully  mended  socks, 
though  really  I  never  see  these  garments. 
What  I  do  see  is  a  young  freshman 
at  Cambridge,  wearing  his  new  clothes 
as  if  he  were  a  duke’s  son  ;  joining  in 
the  hub  of  university  life,  and  eating 
a  dinner  every  night  which  would  last 
his  thrifty  parents  for  a  week. 

Then  there  is  a  tiny  home  that  I 
know  in  a  Devonshire  town.  Every¬ 
thing  about  it,  outside  as  well  as  inside, 
is  of  the  most  ordinary  character.  The 
walls  are  lime-washed,  the  windows 
small,  the  stairway  is  ugly  beyond  de¬ 
scription  and  the  arrangements  primi¬ 
tive,  and  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
is  a  carpenter’s  shed.  Yet  in  this 
house  there  lived,  and  from  this  house 
there  was  translated,  a  man  of  such 
saintly  life  that,  to  this  day,  men  pass 
the  door  bare-headed. 

There  is  a  dingy  pavement  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  thoroughfare,  and  there  was  once 
upon  a  time  a  great  poet  who  knelt 
and  kissed  the  grimy  stones,  because  of 
one  who  slept  her  last  sleep  in  a  church 
near  by. 

And  who  knows,  but  every  little 
inch  of  dismal  pavement  or  dreary 
road  may  have  been  sanctified  by  some 
such  loving  act ;  every  poor  door¬ 
knocker,  every  wayside  letter-box,  every 
fog-dimmed  lamp-post,  has  memories  • 
for  someone.  I  knew  a  sick  woman 
who  loved  a  pile  of  battered  biscuit- 
boxes,  and  all  because  for  long  years, 
when  she  had  her  health  and  strength, 
she  had  stood  behind  them  in  a  little 
provision  shop.  The  biscuit-boxes 
represented  her  happy  days,  so  natur¬ 
ally  she  loved  them. 

There  is  a  wonderful  glamour  over 
the  visions  of  early  youth.  I  have 
experienced  it  and  have  been  laughed 
at  for  it  too  often  ever  to  forget  those 
misty  dawnings,  and  those  tremulous 
twilights . 

“  Oh,  you’ll  soon  get  over  all  that,” 
said  a  woman  of  sound  common-sense 
to  me  when  I  was  very  young.  “  Wait 
until  you  have  wrestled  with  measles 
and  whooping-cough  and  washing  baby 
clothes,  and  you’ll  have  no  heart 
for  dreams.  You  will  soon  be 
disillusioned.” 

Well,  I  have  not  found  that  saying 
to  be  true.  For  I  have  wrestled  with 
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It  is  doubtless  because  so 
many  untoward  trials  await 
the  craftworker  who  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  enamelling  of 
glass,  that  so  few  elect  to-day 
to  venture  upon  its  troubled 
waters.  From  beginning  to 
end,  every  stage  in  its  accomplishment  is  a  tempera¬ 
mental  sort  of  business,  whose  issue  cannot  be  exactly 
gauged  nor  its  actual  result  calculated. 

To  begin  with,  the  enamels  themselves,  which  are 
compounded  of  ground  glass,  must  be  used  with  vision, 
for  what  in  the  raw  is  the  palest  of  sky-blues  will,  under 
heat,  become  a  deep  sapphire,  while  in  order  eventually 
to  secure  a  rich  purple,  one  must  work  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  rather  insipid  mauve. 

Secondly,  the  glass  to  which  the  enamel  is  to  be 
applied  must  be  of  just 
that  degree  of  softness 
which  will  permit  of 
fusion  with  the  ground 
glass  of  the  enamel,  for 
weeks  of  patient  work 
may  be  wasted  in  a 
firing  through  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  a  specimen  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  tendency 
to  chip  in  the  applied 
design. 

Thirdly,  the  designer 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
individual  who  super¬ 
vises  the  baking,  for 
unless  this  is  carried  out 
with  meticulous  care  an 
entire  ovenful  may  be 
brought  to  dust  and 
glass  splinters.  One 
could  add  fourthlies  and 
fifthlies  ad  infinitum  in 
regard  to  the  difficulties 
of  inducing  glass-manu¬ 
facturers  to  supply 
orders  to  date  and  to  in¬ 
structions,  and 
of  securing  de¬ 
sired  shapes  in 
the  small  num¬ 
bers  required 
by  a  hand¬ 
worker. 

A  Difficult 
Craft. 

These  factors 
duly  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  not 
surprising  that 
few  care  to  un¬ 
dertake  so  ex¬ 
acting  a  craft, 
especially  as  it 
is  one  that,  on 
account  of  the 


time  involved  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  risks  inseparable 
from  its  execution,  cannot 
work  out  with  any  out¬ 
standing  commercial  profit. 
The  artist-craftswoman  is  con¬ 
tinually  up  against  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconciling  the  requisite  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  attendant  on  the  work,  with  charges  that 
will  not  discourage  purchase,  and  it  needs  something 
of  the  sheer  love  for  her  art  that  animates  Miss  Nelia 
Casella,  to  encourage  persistence  in  it. 

Miss  Casella  works  with  her  enamels  in  high  relief, 
a  method  which  gives  more  interesting  and  more 
effective  results  than  that  which  produces  a  painted 
effect  in  low  relief  such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  German 
glass  enamels.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  antique 

glass  idecorated  in  this 
fashion  left  to  us  ;  but 
of  that  which  remains, 
the  specimens  proper  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
bear  the  greatest  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  style 
practised  by  Miss  Ca¬ 
sella.  She  has  also  ex¬ 
perimented  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  on 
decoration  in  the  style 
of  the  Saracenic  glass, 
of  which  we  possess 
some  fine  examples  in 
the  collection  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mu¬ 
seum,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the 
glass  itself  made  to  the 
old  Saracenic  shapes,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to 
proceed  far  in  this 
direction. 

Jewel-like 
Qualities. 

A  steady  hand,  an 
exact  eye  and 
inexhaustible 
patience  in  the 
fitting  in  of  a 
repeat  design  to 
a  given  space, 
must  be  allied 
to  an  innate 
talent  for 
draughtsman¬ 
ship  to  make  a 
successful  glass- 
enameller,  and 
these  qualities, 
it  will  be  seen 
from  the  illus¬ 
trations,  are  all 
exemplified  in  a 
marked  degree 
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At  Enamelled  Glass  Dish, 


Scent  Bottles  and  a  Covered  Bowl,  in  Glass  Enamelled  in 
Blue,  Gold,  Mauve  and  Purple. 
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in  the  specimens  in  question.  The 
transparent  nature  of  the  glass 
itself  gives  to  the  colours  fused 
on  to  it  a  curious  vitality  and 
brilliance,  so  that  one  feels,  as,  for 
example,  in  a  covered  bowl  de¬ 
corated  in  royal  blue  and  gold, 
or  in  a  scent-bottle  enamelled  in 
lilac  and  petunia,  that  one  is 
dealing  with  something  that  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  jewel. 

It  is  just  this  quality  that  gives 
a  piece  of  enamelled  glass  such 
a  vital  quality  as  a  bit  of 
decoration . 

Miss  Casella  adapts  her  work 
to  all  manner  of  modern  needs. 

Not  the  least  attractive  among 
her  pieces  are  a  set  of  glass  mats 
to  go  beneath  the  plates  on  a 
dinner  -  table,  each  surrounded 
with  a  garland  of  leaves  punctu¬ 
ated  at  intervals  'with  a  group 
of  lemons,  while  in  the  centre 
comes  the  motto  “  L’appetit  vient 
en  mangeant.”  Here  the  nature 
of  the  glass  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
asset,  since  it  detracts  not  at 
all  from  the  beauty  of  a  polished  table,  but  permits  all 
its  attractiveness  to  be  viewed  fully  through  it. 

Window 

Pictures. 

Most  fully  does  one  appreciate  the  jewel-like  quality 
of  the  enamel  when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light ;  hence 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  when  exploited  in  the  form 
of  a  window-picture  set  in  a  leaded  frame  and  intended 
to  be  hung  from  the  framework.  There  is  something 
quite  mediaeval  about  the  little  studies  which  have  been 
made  in  this  form  from  actual  views  of  houses  and 
gardens,  and  this  artist  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  cult  of  this  type  of  ornament,  now  so  much  in  favour. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  piece  of  work  which  has 
been  inspired  by  a  home  of  one’s  own  making,  and  to 
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know  that  this  will  be  handed 
down  to  generations  to  come  as  a 
token  of  the  home  that  once  was 
our  own. 

Entire  sets  of  table-glass,  com¬ 
plete  with  their  decanters,  have 
been  carried  out  by  this  indefat¬ 
igable  artist,  and  in  this  connection 
a  design  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves 
has  been  used  with  great  success, 
the  graceful  clusters  suiting  them¬ 
selves  admirably  to  wine-glasses 
and  finger-bowls  alike.  But  some 
of  the  most  delightful  designs 
have  not  been  in  connection 
with  fruit  or  floral  motifs  at 
all,  but  rather  with  quaint 
designs  of  horsemen  and  hounds, 
castles  and  moats,  such  as 
might  have  walked  straight 
out  of  some  missal  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  youths  indulging  in  the 
modern  sports  of  cricket  and 
of  golf  have  been  transformed 
under  her  brush  into  something 
that  suggests  the  pastimes  of  the 
Age  of  Chivalry. 

Another  means  of  employing  this  extremely  decorative 
art  is  in  connection  with  small  shades,  attached  to  a 
holder  to  be  clipped  in  front  of  electric-light  sconces, 
where,  of  course,  an  ideal  means  of  displaying  its 
“  points  ”  is  provided.  Coats  of  arms,  crests,  as  well 
as  conventionalised  birds  and  beasts  look  well  displayed 
in  this  way.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  client  has  her 
own  views  as  to  decoration,  and  it  is  because  Miss  Casella 
is  exceptionally  nimble  at  grasping  the  ideas  presented 
to  her  that  she  is  called  upon  to  execute  so  many 
individual  commissions.  Artists,  as  a  rule,  excel  less 
in  the  development  of  another’s  point  of  view  than 
in  adherence  to  their  own.  Adaptability  as  well  as 
originality  go  to  the  making  of  this  very  interesting 
talent. 


A  Window  Picture  in  Enamelled  Glass. 
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childish  ailments,  with  washing  and 
with  small  means,  and  now  in  my 
prosaic  middle-age  I  find  the  “  glamour  ” 
has  come  back  again.  Or,  perhaps  it 
may  be  that  it  never  really  went  away, 
and  thus  the  ideal  has  drawn  nearer  to 
the  real. 

The  eyes  that  are  forty  and  a  little 
more  can  look  kindly  on  those  who  are 
accounted  failures.  The  young  heart 
is  apt  to  be  impatient  with  them  ;  to 
the  energetic  fervour  of  youth  it  seems 
as  though  every  individual  could  succeed 
if  he  only  went  the  right  way  about  it. 
But  we  who  are  middle-aged  know 
better.  We  have  only  to  remember  our 


own  voyaging  experiences,  and  we  feel 
sympathy  for,  instead  of  irritation  with, 
the  derelict. 

How  often  have  our  sails  been  torn  ? 
How  many  times  have  we  wrestled  on 
towards  the  haven  with  storm,  wind,  and 
tide  against  us  ?  How  often  has  ship¬ 
wreck  been  a  very  near  thing  ? 

And  who  are  we,  that  we  should  be 
considered  seaworthy,  while  our  com¬ 
rade,  who  was  launched  with  just  the 
same  jubilant  hope,  lies  high  and  dry 
upon  the  beach  ? 

“  Be  pitiful,”  said-  a  certain  prince 
among  voyagers.  If  we  remember  this 
injunction  we  shall  not  then  dash  off 


the  impatient  letter,  nor  blurt  out  the 
sarcastic  remark.  We  shall  not  be 
“clever”  at  someone  else’s  expense. 
We  shall  never  "  wipe  the  floor  ”  with 
those  who  are  pompous,  never  snub  the 
ignorant,  nor  despise  those  who  seem  to 
have  made  a  hash  of  things. 

Let  us  remember,  also,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  count  “  failure,”  may  not 
be  failure  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chief 
Commander. 

And  one  of  the  things  we  To 

should  patiently  grow  towards  ke 

when  we  are  over  forty,  is  the  f?n" 

tin- 

habit  of  trying  always  to  see  uej 
things  as  He  sees  them. 
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cream  and  pink  foxgloves  31  inches  wide ; 

ON  A  LIGHT  GROUND.  3s.  6d.  per  yard. 

Here,  at  last,  are  some  cretonnes  that  represent  real 
flowers.  For  some  years  now  we  have  been  suffering  from 
a  deluge  of  nightmares  in  the  way  of  decorative  fabrics 
and  wall-papers,  and  the  result  has  been  very  depressing, 
or  very  vulgar,  when  these  designs  have  been  displayed  in 
our  rooms. 

A  firm  which  specialises  in  artistic  and  charming  furnish¬ 
ings  has  brought  out  some  really  lovely  cretonnes  this 
season  ;  and  no  matter  what  the  colouring  of  your  rooms, 
you  can  get  something  to  suit,  without  departing  from  the 
natural  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

For  instance,  you  can  get  the  sweet  peas  climbing  their 
poles,  in  reds  and  blues  and  yellows  on  a  white  ground, 
or  in  blues  only  on  a  black  ground,  and  in  other  combina¬ 
tions.  The  lovely  azalea  design  is  almost  lost  in  repro¬ 
duction  ;  but  here  again  the  dainty  blossoms  can  be  had 
in  various  natural  colourings. 

The  clematis,  again,  lends  itself  to  various  treatments — 
all  of  them  delightful. 

One  of  the  charms  of  these  flower  cretonnes  is  the  way 
in  which  uncommon  flowers  have  been  introduced.  The 


a  “clematis”  cretonne. with  black  leaves  36  inches  wide ; 

AND  STEMS,  CRIMSON  AND  YELLOW  BLOOMS.  IS.  llid.  per  yard. 


the  “dahlia”  group  is  A  handsome  design  31  inches  wide ; 

with  natural-coloured  dahlias  in  rich  4s.  3  d.  per  yard. 

DEPTHS  OF  YELLOWS,  AND  BROWNS. 


the  “rose  queen”  stripe  31  inches  wide\ 

design  is  very  effective.  zs.  Sd.  per  yard. 

gladiolus  has  not  often  been  used  for  this  purpose  before, 
but  here  we  have  it  in  gorgeous  bunches,  just  as  it  grows 
in  the  summer  garden. 

Roses  are  always  with  us,  and  always  popular.  Dahlias, 
however,  are  far  less  often  seen ;  the  design  we  show  is  a 
particularly  rich  one,  the  depth  of  colouring  in  the  blossoms 
having  almost  the  effect  of  velvet.  This  is  carried  out  in 
a  scheme  of  warm  browns,  yellows,  and  cream  on  a  light 
background. 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  foxglove  design. 
The  backgrounds  vary,  but  the  most  charming  for  a  girl’s 
room  is  the  colour-scheme  showing  cream  and  pink  fox¬ 
gloves,  with  their  lovely  green  leaves,  on  an  ivory 
background. 

These  flower  cretonnes  are  pictures  in  themselves,  and 
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where  it  is  not  necessary  to  replace  all  the  curtains 
and  chair  covers  this  year,  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
introduce  some  of  these  new  fabrics  into  one’s  rooms  in 
the  shape  of  cushion  covers,  or  covers  for  small  tables. 
Cushions,  fortunately,  may  be  as  various  and  “  odd  ” 
as  one  pleases,  so  long  as  the  colouring  blends  with  the 


this  “sweet  pea”  pattern  in  31  inches  wide; 

blues,  pinks,  and  yellows  is  2 s  6 d.  per  yard. 

VERY  CHARMING. 


the  “rhododendron"  design  36  inches  wide; 

has  yellow  birds.  2 s.  ud.  per  yard 


100m.  Everyone  can  find  something  here  that  will  suit 
her. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  more  of  these 
artistic  cretonnes  ;  but  there  are  many  more  designs  to 
select  from.  If  you  write  to  the  Editor,  enclosing  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  she  will  tell  you 
where  you  can  buy  these  cretonnes. 


SPIKES  OF  GLADIOLUS  AND  BUTTERFLIES  36  inches  wide  ; 

combine  charmingly  in  this  “  SUN  4J.  6d.  per  yard. 

floral”  pattern.  • 


the  fresco  blooms — A  “spring”  36  inches  wide; 

cretonne,  showing  daffodils,  2s.  6 d.  per  yard. 

crocuses,  narcissi,  and  birds. 


natural-coloured  roses  and  rosebuds  31  inches  wide; 

are  always  popular,  this  is  the  2S .  Sd.  per  yard. 

“rose  queen”  moire  design. 
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Travel 


Family 


Nothing  is  doing  more  to 
emphasise  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Crown  towards  the  younger 
countries  that  go  to  make  up 
that  greatest  “  League  of 
Nations  ”  composing  the 
British  Empire,  than  the  visits 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  to  the  different  Dominions.  This  season  has 
witnessed  a  succession  of  such  travels  quite  without 
precedent  in  our  annals  ;  and  with  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  round  off  his  wonderful  series  that 
began  in  Canada  in  1919,  and  will  terminate  in  July  in 
South  Africa,  there  is  opportunity  to  consider  the 
development  of  a  wholly  new  chapter  in  Imperial 
relations. 

Queen  Victoria  never  saw  one  of  our  Colonies.  The 
word  may  be  used  in  association  with  her,  for  the  larger 
significance  that  lies  in  the  more  expressive  “  Dominion  ” 
or  “  Commonwealth,”  was  not  then  grasped,  and  was 
there  not  a  so-called  “  statesman  ”  who  publicly 
expressed  the  view 
that  England  would 
be  far  better  off 
without  her  Colon¬ 
ies,  for  their  ad¬ 
ministration  was 
both  costly  and 
troublesome  ?  The 
late  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  regarded 
as  bold  and  daring 
when  he  applied  the 
phrase  “  Greater 
Britain  ”  to  them. 

With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  India,  none 
of  our  Overseas 
heritage  ever  offici¬ 
ally  welcomed  King 
Edward.  There 
were  even  doubts 
and  misgivings  as 
to  the  desirability 
of  the  tour  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

His  present  Maj  esty 
and  his  brother,  the 
late  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence  and  Avondale, 
as  mere  boys  made 
what  amounted  to 
a  tour  of  the  world 
in  H.M.S.  Bac¬ 
chante,  but  that  was 
rather  as  a  part  of 
their  Naval  train¬ 
ing  than  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  what  the 
British  race  is  ac¬ 
complishing  in 
peopling  great 
tracts,  in  adding 
to  the  supplies  of 


the  world’s  necessities  and 
luxuries,  and  in  pushing  on¬ 
wards  the  immense  causes  of 
religion  and  civilisation. 

The  Importance  of  the 
Visit  to  Australia. 

The  real  new  movement 
dates  from  the  dawn  of  the 
present  century.  Australia  wanted  the  prestige  of 
Crown  recognition  for  its  Parliament,  that  was  to 
federate  the  governments  of  the  different  States.  Queen 
Victoria  possessed  at  times  an  extraordinarily  fine  sense 
of  far-seeing  imagination  as  to  the  future,  and  the 
aspiration  appealed  to  her.  She  could  not,  in  her 
advancing  age  and  infirmity,  go  herself  to  the  in¬ 
auguration,  and  probably  felt  that,  in  the  weight  of  her 
eighty  and  more  years,  it  might  be  better  that  her 
immediate  heir  should  not  be  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

Thus,  it  came  about  that  their  present  Majesties 
went  in  the  name  of  the  great  Queen,  who  had  passed 
to  her  rest  only  a  few  weeks  before  they  started  to 

give  “the  Crown  of 
our  Crowning  ”  to 
the  new  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  splen¬ 
did  and  impressive 
ceremony.  But 
that  was  not.  all. 
It  was  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that 
great  tour  through- 
out  the  Empire 
Overseas,  when  the 
royal  visitors,  the 
Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  saw  not 
only  the  cities,  their 
industries  and  fine 
buildings,  but  went 
out  into  ‘‘back 
blocks”  to  see 
where  the  cattle 
and  sheep  graze, 
where  the  wheat 
grows,  where  tim¬ 
ber  is  felled,  and 
mines  are  worked. 
It  was  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  a  royal 
progress,  and  to¬ 
day  we  begin  to 
realise  something  of 
what  it  stood  for. 

The  two  Indian 
visits  of  Their  Ma¬ 
jesties  followed  in 
comparatively 
quick  succession. 
There  was  the 
Grand  Tour  of  1905, 
and  then  came  the 
stately  pageantry 
pttXss.  ot  the  Coronation 
Durbar  in  1911, 
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tion  there  is  still  a 
big  place  for  the 
horse,  anti  the  world 
will  be  better  served 
by  good  animals 
than  by  bad.  The 
Prince  has  a  good 
working  knowledge 
of  commercial  ques¬ 
tions,  and  under¬ 
stands  well  what 
wheat  and  fruit, 
tea  and  sugar,  wool, 
cotton  and  rubber 
mean  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  all, 
whether  at  home  or 
overseas. 

It  will  be  in  the 
quest  for  the  human 
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in  matters  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  that  the  Prince  sets 
forth  for  South  Africa.  Time  was  when 
to  speak  of  South  Africa  meant  little 
more  than  reference  to  the  diamond  area 
of  Kimberley  and  the  gold  of  the  Rand. 
But  the  Union  now  sends  us  peaches  and 
plums  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  careful  housekeeper  in  January  ;  at 
the  Grocers’  Exhibition  there  is  annual 
and  most  convincing  display  of  its  progress 
in  the  dairy  industry ;  fashion  is  turning 
to  ever  wider  account  the  possibilities  of 
its  ostrich  feathers  ;  and  in  many  other 
directions  the  Prince  will  learn  much. 

Moreover,  since  inter -tribal  warfare 
has  been  stopped  there  is  the  onward 
movement  towards  civilisation  that  will 
ultimately  count  for  much  in  the  world’s 
development.  In  his  journey  which, 
between  early  April  and  mid  July,  will 
extend  from  Bathurst,  Freetown,  Sekondi 
and  Lagos  on  the  west  to  Durban  on  the 


which  for  sheer  beauty  will  probably 
never  be  surpassed  in  its  magnificence. 
Looking  back  at  it  across  the  years  it 
marked  the  new  movement  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Throne  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  past  our  sovereigns  paid 
ceremonial  visits  to  European  Courts  as 
a  sort  of  polite  intimation  to  them  of 
Accession.  Under  present  conditions  that 
can  be  done  by  the  newspapers,  and  other 
means  of  communication.  Members  of 
the  Royal  House  to-day  go  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  British  family  in  the  homes  they  have 
made  for  themselves. 


The  Keen  Love  of  Travel 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

It  would  only  be  repeating  information 
that  is  accessible  in  a  number  of  well- 
written  books  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
travels  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada, 
India,  and  Aps-,  ; 
tralia.  All  know  as 
an  open  secret  that 
His  Royal  Highness 
is  far  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  people 
and  their  daily  lives 
than  he  is  in  sights 
and  scenery.  He 
likes  to  see  the 
farms  and  their 
stock,  for  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  our 
supplies  of  the  best 
meat,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  is 
a  matter  on  which 
he  feels  strongly. 

Even  in  these  days 

.  THE  QUEEN’S  BED-ROOM  ON 

of  mechanical  trac-  the  royal  yacht. 


THE  KING  S  BED-ROOM  ON 
THE  ROYAL  YACHT. 


HIS  MAJESTY  S  LIBRARY  AND  WRITING- 
ROOM  ON  THE  ROYAL  YACHT. 
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east  coasts,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi,  taking  in 
the  Transvaal  and 
Rhodesia,  there  will 
be  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  at 
all  angles  that  great 
problem  of  the 
racial  questions 
that  means  perhaps 
more  in  South 
Africa  than  else¬ 
where,  in  relation 
to  the  solidarity 
and  advance  of  the 
Union. 

Nor  will  the 
Prince’s  travels  end 
here.  The  visit  to 
the  Argentine  is 
fraught  with  great 
possibilities.  The 
Latin-American 
Republics  possess 
great  wealth  both 
developed  and  po¬ 
tential.  They  are 
already  good  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  friendly  under¬ 
standings  established  may  be  much  more  important. 
And  no  one  will  do  more  to  create  a  bond  of  union  than 
the  Prince  with  his  personal  charm  of  speech  and 
manners. 

Young  Royalties  like  Unconventional 
Holidays  as  much  as  other  Folks. 

Meantime,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  have  been 
enjoying  the  most  unconventional  of  holidays  in  East 
Africa.  Less  than  twenty -five  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  came  to  an  understanding  with  Italy  as  to  the  J uba 
boundaries  on  the  one  hand,  while  a  further  agreement 
was  made  with  Abyssinia  in  1908.  To  read  of  the 
early  story  of  Kenya  Colony  is  to  be  reminded  of  the 
missionary  martyrs  of  Uganda,  and  all  that  followed 
the  challenge  to  Christianity  after  the  death  of 
Livingstone. 

For  mail  and  freight  purposes,  Nairobi,  the  capital, 
is  reckoned  as  only  twenty-one  days  out  of  London. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  widely 
different  that  could  be  reached  in  so  short  a  time. 
Perhaps  the  finest  big  game  shooting  left  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  here,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  most  strictly  protected,  with  only  a  few  permits 
occasionally  granted,  in  order  to  preserve  wild  and 
beautiful  animal  life.  There  are  hillsides  that  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  are  covered  with  the  loveliest 
flowers. 

To  the  Duchess  of  York  it  has  afforded  the  interesting 
experience  of  seeing  a  colony  in  the  making.  Nairobi 
itself,  the  capital,  now  has  a  white  population  of  nearly 
3,000.  So  swiftly,  however,  have  advances  been  made, 
that  Major  Orde  Browne,  an  early  explorer  there,  has 
just  recorded  that  customs  and  rites  which  he  had 
seen  there  only  six  years  previously  have  already  passed 
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into  things  forgot- 
ten.  Only  five 
years  sufficed  to 
teach  the  people  to' 
use  steel  tools, 
matches,  coins,  and 
the  like,  as  though 
they  had  known 
them  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Kenya  will 
offer  the  object- 
lesson  of  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  of  any 
sphere  of  British 
influence,  ■  and  in 
the  future  both  the 
Duke  and  the 
Duchess  will  recall 
how  they  saw  it  at 
a  very  interesting  * 
phase. 

Their  cousins. 
Prince  and  Princess 
Arthur  of  Con¬ 
naught,  on  the 
other  hand,  have 
spent  the  winter  in 
India,  and  there,  of 
course,  have  seen  a 
land  that  has  kept 
its  traditions,  and  in  many  things  is  exactly  the  same 
as  when  Elizabeth  sent  her  envoys  to  the  Court  of 
Akbar.  Still,  near  the  old  Delhi  there  is  fast  coming 
into  being  the  new  capital,  and  the  Princess,  as  the  only 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  whose  name  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Trained  Nurses,  would  note  the 
prominent  place  that  the  vast  hospital  for  women  is 
giving  to  the  education  of  Indian  girls  in  medicine, 
and  to  the  training  of  the  nurses  that  they  will  need. 

Princess  Beatrice  preferred  to  spend  the  winter  in 
South  Africa  with  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  and  Princess 
Alice  to  going  to  the  more  conventional  Riviera.  In 
her  case,  the  visit  has  been  a  quiet  one,  for  Her  Royal 
Highness  needed  rest  and  clear  air,  and  she  would 
enjoy  these  at  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  with 
Princess  Alice,  who  has  ever  been  one  of  her  favourite 
nieces. 

Other  Royal 
Travellers. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list  of  Royal  travellers. 
Princess  Marie  Louise,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  late 
Princess  Christian,  has  shown  herself  keenly  interested 
in  the  Colonies,  and  a  few  years  ago  spent  the  winter 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  history  and  connection  with 
the  naval  wars  of  the  past  had  a  rare  fascination  for  her. 
It  is  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  that  she  is  about  to 
sail,  as  the  guest  of  General  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady 
Guggisberg  at  Government  House,  Accra.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  women’s  life  and  work  overseas  as  illustrated 
at  Wembley  last  year,  the  Princess  bore  a  quiet  but  a 
useful  part.  Not  one  of  the  Princesses  can  make  a 
more  charming  or  gracious  speech  than  she  can,  but  she 
is  very  diffident  as  to  seeing  her  words  in  print.  On 
the  occasions  when  she  does  address  a  meeting,  it  is  her 
custom  to  send  a  message,  expressed  in  such  pleasant 


phrases  as  to  command  obedience,  to  the  reporters 
present  asking  them  not  to  record  anything  she  may  say. 

‘‘  One  of  our  Great  Vice-Royalties 
is  Vacant.” 

Then  there  is  that  other  aspect  of  the  new  Royal 
intimacy  with  the  Dominions  in  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  younger  generations  as  Governors- 
General.  It  was  in  the  first  instance  an  innovation 
that  we  owe  to  that  amazingly  far-seeing  statesman — 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Marquis  of  Lome, 
who  had  a  few  years  previously  married  Princess  Louise, 
was  the  first  to  be  asked  to  take  up  such  a  post.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  he  then  was,  sent  in  1878  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  indicating  that  “  one  of  our  great  vice-royalties 
was  vacant.”  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Lord 
Lome  records  that  Mr.  Disraeli  said  :  “  The  Oueen, 

when  I  first  spoke  of  it,  thought  that  she  would  not  like 
her  daughter  to  be  so  far  away,  but  afterwards,  con¬ 
sidering  that  Canada  is  now  only  ten  days  off,  she 
became  quite  in  favour  of  the  proposal.”  As  we  know, 
it  turned  out  a  huge  success,  and  the  names  of  Lake 
Louise  and  the  Prqyince  of  Alberta  are  graceful  tributes 
to  the  Princess. 

In  due  course,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  accepted  the 
Canadian  Viceroyalty,  and  remained  there  during  the 
war.  Princess  Patricia’s  Own  Light  Infantry  did  some 
of  the  finest  fighting  in  France,  and  their  honorary 
Colonel-in-Chief  could  be  exceedingly  proud  of  them. 
And  after  all  the  years  that  had  lapsed,  one  realised, 
at  the  party  given  at  Kensington  Palace  last  summer  to 


enable  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Press 
Association,  at  which  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay 
were  present,  that  the  memories  of  both  vice  royalties  are 
very  happy  ones. 

It  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task  that  Prince  and 
Princess  Arthur  took  up  when  they  went  to  South 
Africa.  But  they  left  it  with  the  beginning  of  the 
passing  of  'deep  racial  antagonisms,  that  is  now  making 
things  smoother  and  easier. 

This  is  being  realised  to  the  full  by  Lord  Athlone  and 
Princess  Alice,  and  they  will  be  able  to  show  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  many  signs  of  the  new  and  better 
understanding  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  dignity  and  charm  of  the  Princess  has  been  of  the 
utmost  social  value,  and  has  won  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  had  come  to  think  that  the  plutocracy  of  the 
Rand  alone  mattered.  Lady  May  Cambridge,  too,  has 
been  an  exemplar  of  girlhood  whose  lead  will  be  felt 
yet  more  widely. 

The  Empire  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  that  the 
Rojral  House  is  associating  itself  with  its  self-governing 
branches.  Those  who  have  gone  forth  have  understood 
that  noblesse  oblige,  and  by  their  readiness  to  understand 
the  special  problems  of  the  hour  and  on  the  spot,  as 
well  as  in  their  sympathies  with  life  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  from  the  blazing  tropics  to  the  Arctic  Zone,  they 
are  strengthening  that  significant  circlet- — the  British 
Crown. 


H.H.  THE  J<ABAKA,  DANDI  CHWA,  G.M.G.,  AND  QUEEN  IRENE,  OF  UGANDA,  WITH 
CHIEFS,  AWAITING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  T.R.H.  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
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Do  you  happen  to  know  who  Ms  Uw®©4  Songstsrsss  S  M,  ©®@fi  bury,  in  Yorkshire.  That  was 


wrote  that  beautiful  Scottish 
ballad,  "Auld  Robin  Gray”? 

It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songs 
in  our  literature,  and  it  is  also  one  of 
the  saddest,  for  in  melody,  as  in  life, 
sadness  often  goes  with  sweetness.  Do 
you,  in  particular,  remember  the  verse 
which  has  to  do  with  a  "  purpose  of 
marriage,”  in  which  two  hearts  did  not 
beat  as  one  ? 

“  My  father  pressed  me  sair, 

Though  my  mother  didna  speak ; 

But  she  looked  in  my  face 

Till  my  heart  was  like  to  break.” 

It  was  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  a  member 
of  the  old  Scottish  family  of  Balcarres, 
who  wrote  “  Auld  Robin  Gray.”  As 
Hazlitt,  the  English  critic,  said  :  “  The 
effect  of  reading  this  old  ballad  is  as  if 
all  our  hopes  and  fears  hung  upon  the 
last  fibre  of  the  heart,  and  we  felt  that 
giving  way.  What  silence,  what  loneli¬ 
ness,  what  leisure  for  grief  and  despair  ! 

The  Cape  in  Olden 
Times. 

Well  now,  all  this  is  an  introduction 
to  the  circumstance  that  a  book  about 
Lady  Anne  Lindsay  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  Oxford  Press.  It 
needs  an  explanation,  namely,  that  she 
had  become  married  when  she  kept  the 
diary  from  which  the  contents  of '  the 
book  are  quoted,  because  its  title  is 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Dorothea 
Fairbridge,  who  has  been  given  access 
to  her  heroine’s  diary  in  order  that 
she  might  extract,  in  the  interests  of 
early  South  African  history,  the  parts 
which  relate  to  that  corner  of  the  world. 

Some  day,  surely,  we  ought  to  get 
the  whole  diary,  for,  judged  by  the 
present  extracts,  it  is  extremely  human, 
and  therefore  extremely  interesting. 
Lady  Anne  was  not  only  a  composer  of 
songs,  but  a  woman  with  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  a  high  literary  gift.  She 
had  also  great  social  qualities,  and  she 
must  have  been  personally  a  very 
attractive  woman,  for  she  knew  among 
other  men  of  her  time  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  Prince  -  Regent,  who  called  her 
"  Sister  Anne,”  and  with  whom  she 
had  a  correspondence  which  she  scrupu¬ 
lously  destroyed,  Pitt,  Henry  Dundas, 
Burke,  and  “  Old  Q.”  She  had  a  great 
admirer  in  a  very  distinguished  eight¬ 
eenth  century  social  light,  "  Weather¬ 
cock  Windham,”  who  called  her  “  Bird¬ 
lime,”  because  she  always  held  him 
fascinated,  although  the  fascination  on 
both  sides  never  came  to  a  marriage. 

The  Art  of  Keeping  a  Diary. 

Most  people  who  keep  diaries  write 
them  badly,  but  that  of  Lady  Anne 
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Barnard  has  no  fault  of  that  sort.  It 
is  observant,  it  is  informing,  it  is 
amusing,  for,  being  a  Scotswoman,  she 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  One  puts 
it  that  way  truly,  for  Scotswomen  are 
often  greatly  gifted  in  humour,  and 
so,  sometimes,  are  Scotsmen — as,  for 
example,  Sir  James  Barrie. 

One  peculiarity  of  Lady  Anne 
Barnard’s  chronicle  is  her  gift  for 
phrasing,  for  summing  up  of  a  character 
in  a  few  words,  as  when  she  speaks  of 
the  “  luminous  loveliness  ”  of  Nelson’s 
Lady  Hamilton;  of  Major  Cockburn’s 
“  tendency  towards  being  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  hope  he  will  get  over  it  ”  ; 
or  of  some  woman  friend  that,  “  I  like 
her  because  she  is  intrinsic.” 

Her  husband  went  back  to  the  Cape 
a  second  time,  and  she  did  not  go  with 
him,  and  they  never  met  again,  for  he 
died  there.  “  Where,”  she  wrote  to 
him,  “  will  this  find  you,  my  best 
beloved  ?  Oh,  Barnard,  if  this  matter 
were  to  be  acted  over  again,  I  would 
not  consent  to  a  separation.  Do  not 
let  your  absence  be  longer  than  it 
must.  Fair  winds  attend  you  and  blow 
you  soon  back  again  ...  let  us  be 
happy  on  a  smaller  scale  and  separate 
no  more.” 

That  extract  will  show  what  a  fine 
woman  Lady  Anne  Barnard  was  on  the 
wifely  side,  and  she  is  worth  reading 
about  on  that  side  and  on  every  other 
side. 

The  Memories  of  a 
Parson-Novelist. 

One  wants,  when  a  good  book  has 
whetted  the  appetite  for  autobiography, 
to  read  another  good  book  of  auto¬ 
biography.  You  will  find  your  desire 
in  the  Further  Reminiscences  of  the 
Rev.  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  published 
by  John  Lane.  It  is  the  second  volume 
of  his  memories,  and  there  is  a  third 
to  appear,  although  not  j  ust  yet,  because 
he  made  the  condition  before  he  died 
that  it  should  not  appear  immediately. 
His  second  instalment  of  memories  is 
full  of  varied  reading,  and  is  a  link  with 
the  mid-Victorian  time  and  with  the 
later  Victorian  time,  for  it  covers  the 
period  1864-1894. 

We  knew  Mr.  Baring-Gould  as,  not 
only  a  clergyman  who  had  long  occupied 
the  church  of  the  family  parish  in 
Devonshire,  but  as  a  novelist,  as  a 
writer  of  hymns,  and  as  a  traveller. 
He  was  first  ordained  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  long  ago  as  Whit-Sunday, 
1864,  and  his  first  curacy  was  at  Hor- 
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in  the  time  of  Palmerston,  of 
whom  he  has  the  caustic  remark 
that,  "  In  such  matters  as  con¬ 
cerned  Christianity  and  the  Church,  he 
was  a  veritable  Gallio.  His  great  object 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  to 
select  characterless  men,  but  plausible ; 
and  having  nominated,  to  address  them 
as  Bombastes  did  his  troops  :  “  Begone, 
brave  army,  and  don’t  kick  up  a  row.” 

You  may  dip  into  these  memories 
anywhere  and  find  them  interesting, 
for  one  thing  because  they  are  charm¬ 
ingly  disconnected.  One  moment  you 
are  reading  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  at 
another  you  are  hearing  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  Lives  of 
the  Saints  undertook  to  pay  him  ^50 
for  each  volume.  That  was  not  very 
much,  but,  unhappily,  the  publisher 
became  bankrupt,  and  his  author  was 
never  fully  paid  for  his  labour  and 
application,  and  such  things,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  frequent  in  the  history 
of  literature. 

A  Royal  Duke  as  a 
Great  Gentleman. 

We  get  from  our  chronicler  a  very 
pleasant,  and,  as  he  says,  very  "  charac¬ 
teristic  ”  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  as  a  young  man.  He  was 
visiting  Ireland,  and  he  had  to  halt  one 
wet  muddy  day  at  a  little  inn.  He 
asked  for  a  room  where  he  could  wash  his 
hands  and  change  his  wet  coat.  He  was 
shown  upstairs,  where  he  noticed  that 
the  room  had  been  freshly  carpeted. 
“  Oh  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  will  never 
do  for  me  to  step  on  your  pretty  carpet 
with  my  muddy  boots.”  Whereupon  he 
sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs 
and  removed  his  boots  before  he  would 
go  into  the  room. 

A  few  days  later  a  commercial  traveller 
arrived,  asked  to  be  shown  a  room,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  one  that  had  been 
offered  to  his  Royal  Highness.  This 
commercial  traveller  was  also  -wet  and 
dirty,  but  he  strode  in  without  noticing 
the  new  carpet,  and  flung  his  wet 
waterproof,  gaiters,  and  cap  on  to  the 
clean  white  bed.  When  the  landlady 
expostulated  and  mentioned  how  differ¬ 
ently  the  Duke  of  Connaught  had 
behaved,  the  new  visitor  said,  “  Princes 
can  afford  to  consider  people’s  feelings. 
I  cannot.  Put  the  damage  in  the 
bill.” 

We  have  stories  gathered  by  Baring- 
Gould  during  bis  travels,  especially 
stories  of  the  Bismarcks,  and  they  do 
not  show  them  in  a  very  favourable 
light,  as  one  will  illustrate.  There  was 
a  reception  somewhere,  and  there  was 
a  great  crush,  and  Count  Herbert  von 



Bismarck  was  pushing  himself  uncere¬ 
moniously  forward.  He  was  stopped, 
and  he  said  indignantly,  “  Know  that 
I  am  a  Bismarck.”  To  which  he  got 
the  retort,  “  That  fully  accounts  for, 
but  does  not  excuse,  your  bad  manners.” 

Anecdotage  of  a 
Famous  Bishop. 

An  English  well-remembered  figure 
of  whom  we  have  anecdotes  at  first 
hand  is  Dr.  Temple,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  the  capital  of  Baring-Gould’s 
native  county,  and  later  Bishop  of 
London.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
tales  concerns  a  visit  which  Temple 
was  paying  to  a  parsonage  within  his 
see. 

“  Oh,  Bishop  !  ”  said  the  vicar’s  wife, 
“  what  do  you  think  happened  to  my 
aunt  ?  She  was  going  to  America  when 
she  dreamed  that  the  vessel  was  lost 
with  all  hands  on  board.  She  thought 
nothing  of  this,  but  next  night  dreamed 
it  again.  Now,  Bishop,  was  not  that 
remarkable  ?  So  my  aunt  thought,  and 
she  did  not  go  by  that  vessel.  And 
the  ship  actually  was  lost,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  were  in  it.  Don’t  you 
consider.  Bishop,  that  this  was  a  remark¬ 
able  interposition  of  Providence  for  the 
preservation  of  my  aunt  to  us  ?  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,”  was  the  answer,  "  as 
I  don’t  know  the  aunt,  I  can’t  say.” 

Quite  a  different  person  was  Dr. 
Bickersteth,  another  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
a  “kind  amiable  man;  but,”  observes 
Baring-Gould  in  a  mood  which  is  not 
very  frequent  with  him,  “  very  vain 
over  his  poems,  in  which  are  no  poetical 
ideas,  and  his  hymnal  that  has  been 
almost  everywhere  superseded.”  You 
see,  that  is  one  poet  upon  another. 

Where  Two  Hymn  Writers 
had  Different  Ideas. 

“  He  wanted,”  the  one  poet  continues 
about  the  other,  “  to  alter  my  ‘  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers  ’  in  the  line,  ‘  With 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  going  on  before,’  into 
‘  With  our  Lord  and  Master  going  on 
before.’  Also,  in  the  ‘  Children’s  Even¬ 
ing  Hymn,’  he  wanted  to  wash  the 
colour  out  of  the  lines,  '  Guard  the 
sailors  tossing  on  the  deep  blue  sea.’ 
But  to  this,  I  would  not  consent.  I 
greatly  relish  the  bringing  of  a  little 
colour  into  verses,  however  ordinary 
they  may  be.  It  is  like  the  bit  of  sky 
that  an  artist  introduces  into  a  portrait. 
Bickersteth’ s  one  hymn  that  may 
survive  is  ‘  Peace,  Perfect  Peace.’ 
This  line  was  very  appropriately  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tomb  of  a  scold  by  the 
relieved  widower.” 

A  pretty  good  story  that,  is  it  not  ? 
and  there  are  many  of  them  in  Baring- 
Gould’s  pages.  And  this  is  what  he  says 
as  a  kind  of  summing  up  of  his  own  life, 
of  which  the  great  part  was  spent  in 
that  quiet  parish  at  Devonshire — 


Had  I  been  planted  in  a  large  parish, 
whether  in  a  town  or  a  manufacturing 
district,  I  could  not  possibly  have  become  a 
literary  man.  My  time  would  have  been 
consumed  over  parochial  clubs,  meetings, 
and  visiting  the  sick.  The  evidence  of  results 
would  have  encouraged  me  to  further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  If  I  had  remained  in 
Essex,  or  in  any  other  East  Anglian  country 
parish,  I  should  have  felt  like  Elijah, 
despairing,  seeing  so  many  bowing  down  to 
Baal,  and  finding  few  responsible  fibres  in 
the  souls  of  the  rest.  I  would  have  eaten 
out  my  heart  in  discouragement. 

Happily,  that  was  not  to  be  his  fate, 
for  he  left  us  a  very  good,  and  a  very 
varied,  harvest  of  life,  and  we  shall 
look  forward  to  the  third  volume, 
completing  the  record  of  that  life, 
whenever  those  who  have  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  Baring-Gould  papers  think 
fit  to  publish  it. 

The  Man  who  Originated 
“  Quinneys.” 

As  we  have  discussed,  in  a  rapid 
passing  way,  two  books  of  memories, 
why  should  we  not  have  a  third  volume, 
expecially  when  it  touches  upon  the 
collection  of  old  and  beautiful  things, 
a  subj  ect  that  appeals  to  everybody  j  ust 
in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  devote 
themselves  to  it  in  a  practical  way. 
This  third  book  is  called  Confessions  of 
a  Dealer,  and  it  is  published  by  the 
house  of  Mills  and  Boon,  a  young  house 
which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  London 
book- world  within  recent  years.  The 
author  of  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Rohan,  and 
he  is  an  interesting  man  because  he  has 
an  intimate  association  with  the  novel 
and  the  play  Quinneys,  by  Mr.  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell. 

Mr.  Rohan  tells  us  that  the  author 
and  playwright  was  one  of  his  most 
constant  visitors.  “  I  have,”  he  goes 
on,  “  had  very  many  cheerful  hours 
with  him,  some  record  of  which  is 
made  in  his  pleasant  book,  Fellow 
Travellers.  The  conception  of  Quinneys 
was  formed  in  my  establishment,  I  think 
I  may  claim  was  prompted  by  me,  and 
some  stories  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
as  I  knew  it,  and  some  stories  concerning 
myself  as  he  treated  them,  helped  to 
make  both  the  book  and  the  play  a  great 
success.” 

When  we  meet  Mr.  Rohan,  therefore, 
we  are  not  meeting  an  ordinary  collector, 
but  a  man  who  was  born  to  that  kind  of 
calling  and  has  achieved  a  success  in 
it  not  given  to  many  people.  He  speaks 
of  his  youth  and  of  discovering  that  his 
happiness  lay  in  looking  at  beautiful 
things. 

He  would  spend  many  hours  gazing 
into  the  windows  of  old  curiosity  shops, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  would  venture 
in  and  ask  the  price  of  some  of  the  things 
he  had  admired  from  the  pavement. 
It  remained  a  mystery  to  him  how  he 
was  able  in  those  early  days  to  detect 


a  genuine  antique  from  a  spurious  one, 
or  how  he  came  by  an  infallible  instinct 
in  the  method  of  glass.  Evidently  he 
had  just  a  gift  that  way,  and  it  developed 
as  the  years  and  experience  came  to 
him,  and  now  his  name  is  famous  all 
over  the  world. 

Light  on  the  “  Rappers  ” 
and  their  Ways. 

He  lets  us  into  many  of  the  secrets  of 
collecting,  and  he  tells  us  especially  in 
one  chapter  of  Rappers  and  their  ways. 
What  is  a  Rapper  ?  Some  of  us, 
certainly,  had  no  idea  until  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  found  in  Mr.  Rohan’s  book, 
and  this  is  how  he  describes  him- — - 

He  gets  his  queer  name  from  his  courage 
in  rapping  on  any  door  that  takes  his  fancy. 
That  is  his  one  introduction.  He  raps  and 
enters.  He  must  have  a  plausible  manner, 
he  must  be  entirely  free  from  diffidence  and 
modesty,  he  must  be  able  to  win  confidence 
from  the  first  moment  of  a  conversation. 
A  remarkable  person,  and  one  who  ought  to 
have  figured  long  ago  in  works  of  fiction,  for 
he  is  typical  Of  English  country  life,  and  as 
much  a  part  of  our  present  rural  civilisation 
as  Jane  Austen’s  characters  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  civilisation  that  is  dead  and 
gone. 

You  will  now  know  how  to  address 
anybody  who  thinks  there  is  some 
antique  worth  coveting  in  your  house, 
and  who  comes  rapping  at  the  door, 
for  that  is  a  “  rapper,”  but  you  will 
be  very  careful  how  you  entertain 
him,  because  there  are  “  rappers  ”  and 
“  rappers,”  and  evidently  the  ways  of 
some  of  them  are  not  above  reproach. 
One  way  of  the  not  scrupulous  "  rapper  ” 
is  described  by  Mr.  Rohan  in  these 
words — - 

He  goes  into  a  cottage,  picks  up  a  Chelsea 
figure,  offers  thirty  shillings  for  it,  is  refused, 
twists  off  the  head  with  a  quick  movement  of 
finger  and  index,  and  exclaims,  “  Why,  the 
thing’s  broken ;  it’s  not  worth  fifteen 
shillings  !  ”  The  poor  woman  will  protest 
she  had  no  idea  the  figure  was  broken,  or 
even  cracked,  and  seeing  her  treasure 
ruined  will  gladly  part  with  it  for  fifteen 
shillings.  A  clever  Rapper  can  break  off 
the  head  of  a  china  figure  with  extraordinary 
cleanness.  But  what  a  heart  he  must  have 
to  do  such  a  thing  and  to  cheat  a  poor  woman 
into  the  bargain. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are 
tricks  in  all  trades,  and  apparently  there 
are  some  in  the  trade  of  buying  antiques, 
and  that  whole  world  has  its  own 
psychology,  as  Mr.  Rohan,  who  is 
always  thoughtful  and  penetrating, 
informs  us. 

He  finds,  he  says,  that  the  coveting 
of  old  things  has  a  strange  and  rather 
alarming  effect  on  the  pyschology  of 
human  nature.  A  conscience  becomes 
elastic  instead  of  punctilious.  The 
moment  things  antique  crop  up  all 
sorts  of  subterfuges  are  used  and  justified 
to  obtain  them  at  rubbish  prices,  and 
the  most  moral  person  in  the  world  will 
hug  himself  at  the  thought  of  having 
obtained  a  bargain,  no  matter  how. 
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So,  after  all,  the  entry  into  London  was 
not  the  triumph  that  at  one  time  it  had 
seemed  as  though  it  would  be,  and  as 
the  long,  long  drive  wound  its  way 
on  towards  Harringay,  Betty’s  spirits 
dropped  lower  and  lower. 

For,  although  she  told  herself  re¬ 
peatedly  that  surely  by  to-morrow  her 
lost  possession  would  be  hers 
again,  yet  at  present  every 
penny  must  be  counted,  every 
penny  that  could  be  must  be 
saved. 

London  seemed  big  and  un¬ 
friendly  ;  larger  and  larger ; 
there  seemed  such  thousands 
of  people,  each  one  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  interests  of  their  own, 
as  the  cab  rolled  on. 

At  first  the  taxi-man  had 
looked  with  some  surprise  at 
the  address  that  she  had  given, 
and  had  suggested  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway  as  the  better 
route,  but  the  glooming  streets 
outside  the  station  had  fright¬ 
ened  Betty.  Another  railway  ! 

No  !  She  had  stepped  into  the 
taxi  and  off  they  had  gone. 

On,  on,  and  on !  At  last, 
however,  the  north  part  of 
London  was  reached.  Betty’s 
heart  rose  a  little  as  the  driver  ap¬ 
peared  to  slow  down  and  to  be  taking 
his  bearings  among  a  multitude  of 
smaller  streets  in  which  must  live, 
thought  Betty,  people  more  like  herself. 
Then,  at  last,  the  house  was  reached. 

At  first  sight  of  it  Betty’s  heart  seemed 
to  drop  lower  than  it  had  dropped  at 
all  as  yet.  Tall,  unprepossessing,  almost 
unfriendly-looking,  one  of  a  row  of 
similar  houses,  all  equally  gaunt  and 
grim.  With  a  sinking  heart  Betty 
mounted  the  steps,  stumbling  towards 
the  unlighted  porch. 

“  Here,  miss,  I’ll  ring.  Sever?  and  six¬ 
pence  is  the  fare,  miss,”  said  the  driver. 
Then,  with  a  cheerful  “  Good-night,”  he 
was  off,  while  Betty,  alone  on  the  step 
with  her,  box,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Fletcher. 

“  Mrs.  Grey  said  they  were  nice  ;  and 
after  I’ve  had  a  cup  of  tea,”  thought 
Betty,  "  I’ll  face  things.” 

It  was  necessary  to  face  things,  how¬ 
ever,  before  any  cup  of  tea  was  possible, 
and  the  things  which  had  to  be  faced 
were  more  numerous  than  Betty  had 
expected  them  to  be.  At  length,  after  a 
second  pull  at  the  bell,  Betty,  standing 
shivering  in  the  first  November  fog  she 
had  experienced,  heard  steps  coming 
upstairs. 

From  below  ?  Was  there  part  of  this 


house  underground  ?  Betty,  new  from 
Strathlochry,  knew  little  of  basements, 
and  almost  dreaded  the  opening  of  the 
door  by  some  possible  ghoul. 

The  ghoul  in  question,  too, 
seemed  annoyed  at  being  called 
from  the  depths. 

“  What  with  hurry-scurrying, 
and  all,”  said  a  voice,  “  I’m 
dead-beat.  Glad  it’s  my  last 
day,  and  that’s  that  !  I  say, 
what,  come  already  ? 

Betty  stared. 

“  Missus  !  ”  yelled  the  Voice. 
“  It’s  the  new  help  !  ” 

Never  had  Betty  felt  less  like 
a  “help”  in  her  life.  Help 
seemed  what  she  needed ;  but 
help  seemed,  also,  what  she  was 
not  likely  to  get.  The  sudden 
arrival  of  a  seedy -looking 
woman  in  black  confirmed  her 
worst  fears. 

“  What?  Miss  Fletcher  ?  Oh, 
you’ve  come  to  the  wrong 
house?  What?  Here?  Well, 
now,  I  believe  she  did  live 
here.  But  that  was  before  the  war. 
What  ?  Oh,  Liza,  shut  that  door, 
won’t  you  !  No,  you’re  wrong.  What  ! 
Got  a  box  ?  Well,  I  can’t  help  that.” 

The  voice  sounded  harassed  and 
hoarse. 

“  But,”  put  in  Betty,  "  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  And  I  wrote  ” — her  voice  was 
trembling  with  fear — “  toMiss  Fletcher.” 

“  I  daresay  you  did.  Well,  and  I  dare 
say  it’s  lying  somewhere  round.  Oh  yes, 
we  take  lodgers,  but  I’m  let  up.” 

“  Couldn’t  you — oh,  couldn't  you 
give  me  a  bed-room  just  for  one  night  ?  ” 
begged  Betty.  “  I - ” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  tremble  in  her  voice 
which  touched  the  heart  of  the  harassed 
landlady. 

“  If  Liza  will  make  the  bed;  but  it’s 
her  last  day,  and  you  know  what  these 
girls  are  ;  we’ve  got  the  top-floor  back, 
but  there’s  someone  coming  in  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  Betty  turned. 

“  You  can  pay  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  And  to-morrow: - ” 

With  to-morrow,  so  Betty  was  certain, 
the  remainder  of  her  fortune  would 
arrive.  The  old  lady  would  find  it  and 
post  it  on  here.  She  must  be  here  when 
it  came.  She  began  breathlessly  with  her 
tale,  but  the  landlady  seemed  uninter¬ 
ested  even  in  the  story  of  such  a  disaster. 
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“  What  !  Lost  your  money  ?  What 
Oh,  well,  I  hope  you’re  honest.  No,  no 
offence  meant.  But  we  have  to  be 
particular,  Still,  if  it’s  coming  to¬ 
morrow - ” 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  And  I’ll  help  make 
the  bed,”  put  in  Betty  in  despair. 

Little  had  she  expected  that  her  first 
encounter  in  London,  that  City  of 
Triumph,  was  to  be  a  making  of  her 
own  bed  with  sheets  dingier  than  any 
she  had  ever  seen,  with  the  help  or 
hindrance  of  the  dingiest  maiden  Fortune 
had  ever  put  in  her  way.  But  Betty  was 
so  thankful  to  have  found  shelter,  that 
she  resolutely  turned  her  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  to-morrow  and  refused  to  think 
of  to-day.  She  listened,  too,  to  a  screed 
of  confidences  as  uttered  by  Liza  in  a 
cockney  tongue. 

“  Not  so  bad  here,  it  ain’t.  Missis  has 
a  feeling  'eart,  but  it’s  low-class,  if  you 
take  my  meaning.  I’m  going  to  a  place 
where  the  mistress  is  called  '  Moddam,’ 
and  there’s  waiting  at  dinner  to  do,  and 
the  lodgers  is  called  ‘  guests.’  ’Ere’s  jest 
a  lodging,  and  the  upstairs  let- — you’ll 
’ear  ’irn  coughing  overhead,  and  maybe 
you’ll  ’ear  young  Mabel  yelling.  Well, 
they’ve  not  paid  their  rent  for  weeks,  as 
I  'appen  to  know.  Letters- - ” 

“  Talking  about  letters - ”  put  in 

Betty  eagerly,  beginning  her  tale,  which 
was  lapped  up  with  as  much  excitement 
by  Liza  as  though  she  had  been  a  cat 
sipping  cream. 

“  You  don’t  say  so  ?  Well,  an’  if  it’s 
not  a  story-book  tale  ?  You  bet  the  old 
lady’ll  hang  on  to  it.  And  you’d  best 
hang  on  here  till  the  letter  comes,  too. 
There’ll  be  a  new  help  from  the  registry 
as  soon  as  missus  can  get  one,  and  you 
know  what  some  girls  are.  Registered 
will  the  letter  be,  eh  ?  ” 

Betty  did  not  know.  She  shook  her  head . 

“  Here,  you  hop  into  bed,”  Liza  told 
her,  “  and  get  off  to  sleep  before  the 
upstairs  lodger  starts  coughing.  .  And 
to-morrow  I’ll  bring  up  your  post  myself. 
I’ve  right-down  half-promised  that  young 
Mabel  to  give  her  a  look-in  in  bed  ;  not 
yet  she  don’t  know  as  I’m  off  to-morrow  ; 
and  it’ll  be  Domino  when  she  do.  I  ’ope 
the  next  girl  will  ’ave  a  ’eart  to  ’er.” 

Liza  was  gone.  She  left  a  gap,  too, 
somehow,  as  Betty  realised  with  some 
surprise.  The  dingy  little  maid -servant, 
in  this  more  than  dingy  house,  had 
seemed  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
girl’s  affairs. 

That  the  interest  was  genuine  was 
proved  by  a  sudden  thumping  on  the 
bed-room  door  next  morning.  It 
awakened  Betty  from  a  muddled  dream 
in  which  Strathlochry,  and  everything 
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“  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  so  soon, 
Betty,”  he  began, 
“  but  for  the  fact 
that  I  think  you 
should  know  it  to  be 
your  plain  duty  to 
return.  Your  aunt 
can,  for  a  certain 
reason,  ill  spare  you.” 


without  the  money.  And  I  don’t  know 
what  the  reason  is.  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  !  ” 

She  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  her 
and  began  to  write — 


“  Dear  Donald,”  wrote  Betty, — 
“  Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  think  I 
will  stay  in  London,  unless  the  reason 
you  mention  is  anything  to  do  with 
aunt’s  health.  If  I  change  my  mind  I 
will  write  later  on.” 


She  signed  and  addressed  the  envelope 
as  Liza,  in  full  travelling  rig,  burst  into 
the  room. 

“  What !  Not  got  them  notes  ?  What 
did  I  say  !  Sorry,  I’m  sure  ;  but  I  said 
so,  all  along.  Drunk  your  tea,  eh  ? 
Dressed  too  ;  that’s  good.  For  the  love 
o’  Mike,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  gent 
upstairs,  you  might  lend  an  eye  to  his 
kid.  Mab  she’s  called,  and  she’s  down 
in  the  kitchen  playing  a  game  with  the 
cans.  And  I  don’t  want  her  to  see  me 
quit,  or  she’ll  yell  the  house  down.  So 
I’ve  told  her  you’re  the  new  ‘  help,’ 
just  to  tide  things  over  a  bit.  Play  up, 
will  you,  till  missus  comes  down  ?  ” 

Liza  was  off. 


connected  with  her  late  home,  and  every¬ 
one  connected  with  it  too,  seemed  a 
vision  of  delight.  The  waking  to  the 
dingy  room,  which  looked,  somehow,  all 
the  dingier  in  the  November  half-light, 
was  a  shuddering  experience. 

“  A  letter  !  ”  roared  Liza.  “  I’ve 
dumped  it  down  on  the  mat.  It’s  not  a 
register.  I’ll  be  in  in  a  jiffy,  to  hear  the 
news  before  I  starts  off.” 

At  the  information  Betty’s  shuddering 
ceased.  The  letter  !  At  the  sight  of  a 
cup  of  tea,  already  heavily  bemilked 
and  with  a  moist  lump  of  sugar  in  its 
saucer,  placed  by  the  kindly  Liza  on  the 
mat  outside,  her  spirits  rose  still  higher. 
Grasping  the  cup  in  one  hand  and  the 
letter  in  the  other,  she  returned  to  her 
bed. 

But  with  a  first  glance  at  the  address 
on  the  envelope  her  mood  changed. 
Here  was  no  letter  from  a  stranger.  Her 
name  and  address  were  written  in  the 
clear  post-officey  Jiapd  of  Donald  Burns. 
Betty’s  heart  quickened  a  little  as  she 
tore  open  the  envelope. 

The  letter  was  thin.  He  seemed  to 
have  little  to  say.  The  whole  of 
it  was  contained  in  a  single  page. 

At  that  moment, 
lonely  and  friendless 
feeling  as  Betty’s 
first  awakening  in 
London  had  been,  a 
letter  from  Donald 
seemed  to  her  more 
than  she  had  ever 
guessed  that  it  could 
mean.  She  longed, 
somehow,  to  hear  the 
slow  and  dependable 
sound  of  his  strong 
voice  after  the  rapid 
cockney  which  she 
had  heard  since  her 
arrival.  If  he  wrote 
so  quickly,  then 
surely  that  meant 
that,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  neglect  of 
her  birthday,  and - 

But  Donald’s  letter 
opened  with  nothing 
more  exciting  than 
an  apology  for  the 
said  speed  of  his  first 
communication. 


What  did  Donald  mean  ?  For  there 
seemed,  somehow,  a  vague  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  note  in  the  letter.  Donald’s  reason 
for  writing,  as  he  made  plain,  was  en¬ 
tirely  on  account  of  her  aunt,  although 
her  aunt,  so  it  seemed,  knew  nothing 
of  this  letter.  It  had  come  to  his  ears, 
so  he  told  her,  that  there  was  an 
urgent  reason  for  her  return. 

“  Your  aunt  might  have  told  you  this, 
but  she  did  not.  Well  now,  when  you 
have  received  this,  as  it  is  plainly  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  will  you  not  come 
back  ?  ” 

Betty  sat  up  in  bed. 

Never,  so  she  realised,  had  she  felt  so 
anxious  to  be  in  Strathlochry.  Never 
could  she  have  guessed  that  she  could 
so  much,  already,  wish  to  be  back.  But 
what  was  Donald’s  vaguely -hinted-at 
reason  ;  and  how,  even  if  she  agreed  to 
it,  and  swallowed  her  pride,  could  she  go  ? 
For  the  rest  of  her  money  was  lost. 
Betty  looked  down  again  at  Donald’s 
clear,  cold,  and  business-like  letter  and 
sobbed. 

“  Oh,  if  he  had  been  kinder.  I  might 
have  done.it.  But  I  can’t  go  back 


Betty  read  on,  and 
her  eyes  grew 
round  as  she  read. 


WITH  A  SINKING  HEART  BETTY 
MOUNTED  THE  STEPS. 
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As  Betty  stood 
staring  after  Liza’s 
retreating  figure,  her 
mind  was  made  up. 
It  was  made  up  to 
the  tune  of  two  loud 
noises,  and  one  sound 
from  above. 

From  below  came 
the  thud  of  Liza’s 
bang  at  the  front 
door ;  from  lower 
still,  but  nevertheless 
louder  still,  came  a 
child’s  sudden  angry 
yelling  cry.  And  from 
above  came  the  sound 
of  a  hacking  racking 
cough. 

Last  night  Liza 
had  mentioned  the 
artist  who  lived  in 
the  rooms  overhead, 
and  Betty,  during 
the  wakeful  hours 
which  had  been  her 
first  in  London,  had 
listened  to  a  certain 
pacing  of  the  creak¬ 
ing  boards  overhead, 
and  to  the  sound  of 
a  constant  cough, 
until  early  morning 
had  brought  silence 
above,  and  sleep  to 
herself. 

Now,  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  she  put  all 
other  thoughts  be¬ 
hind  her,  and,  in 
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quest,  she 
ran  quickly 
downstairs. 

"  Oh  !  ”  To  stand  transfixed,  as  per¬ 
haps  never  before,  at  the  sight  which 
met  her  eyes  when  she  reached  the 
lowest  step  of  the  linoleumed  stairs 
which  led  to  the  basement  floor.  Shades 
of  Aunt  Elspeth  !  Such  a  kitchen  Betty 
had  never  seen — had  never  imagined. 
Such  a  mess  and  muddle  seemed  im¬ 
possible,  even  although  her  eyes  told  her 
that  this  was  no  nightmare  of  a  place. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  scrimmage  sat 
a  scaramouch  of  a  maiden  of  perhaps 
four  years  old. 

Her  mouth,  opened  for  a  second  blood¬ 
curdling  roar,  closed  itself  as  though  by 
magic  to  smile  in  friendly  fashion  as 
Betty’s  face  appeared.  A  tear  rolled 
down  each  cheek,  but  her  eyes  gleamed 
suddenly  with  surprise  instead  of 
sorrow. 

“  You’s  the  new  maid,”  said  Mab. 

Betty,  taking  a  step  forward,  as 
though  to  take  possession  of  some  new 
domain,  said  nothing  at  all. 

But  she  was  thinking  the  more — she 
was  thinking  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
than  she  had  ever  thought.  She  was 
making  up  her  mind.  Liza’s  last  words 
had  given  her  the  first  idea.  Well,  why 
not  ?  For  the  whole  of  Betty’s  pride 
was  up  in  arms. 

Go  home,  without  the  money,  to  her 
aunt’s  triumph  !  She  couldn’t !  Stay 
on  in  London  equally  without  it  !  That 
she  could  not  do  either,  unless - 

“  And  the  letter  may  come  here  !  And 
it  would  be  more  than  likely  lost,  or 
anything,  and  I  must  get  it  back,” 
thought  Betty.  "  Especially  now.  And 
if - ” 

Still  thinking  mechanically,  she  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  "  Game  of  Cans  ”  with 
Mab.  Almost  mechanically,  too,  so  far 
elsewhere  were  her  thoughts,  the  game 
of  cans  developed  into  a  washing  of 
Mab’s  hands  and  face  in  the  largest  of 
the  vessels  concerned  in  the  game.  The 
occupation  was  developing  further  into 
a  general  finding  of  homes  for  each  of 
the  said  cans,  by  which  means  a  gradual 


clearance  of  the 
littered  kitchen 
was  under  pro¬ 
gression,  when  a 
wearied  step  pro¬ 
claimed  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Smith. 

“  Me  slep’  wiv 
Liza,  but  Liza’s 
gorned,  and  the 
new  help’s  corned,” 
remarked  Mab. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  help, 
if  I  may,  till 
you’ve  someone 
else.”  Betty 
hardly  knew  the  palpitating  bangs  of 
her  heart  as  she  spoke.  “  My  money 

hasn’t  come,  and  till  it  does - ” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  sudden 
relief  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  face. 

“  May  ?  Well,  yes,  you  may  ;  and 
thankful,  if  you’re  clean  and  honest. 
And  I’ve  heard  that  the  Scotch  is  clean. 
I’ve  grown  too  dead-beat  to  things,  I 
guess,”  said  Mrs.  Smith  weariedly,  “  to 
care  a  snap  about  anything  else.  I’ve 
regular  counted  on  Liza,  and  she’d  have 
stayed,  but  that  she’d  a  dream  to  call 
her  missus  ‘  Moddam,’  and  wait  at  table. 
Well,  I’m  beyond  dreams,  I  bet.”  Mrs. 
Smith  gave  a  single  short  laugh  as  she 
took  a  step  forward.  “  Here,  take  up 
Mab  straight-off,  and  get  the  kettle  on 
so  her  dad  can  get  his  early  cup  of  tea. 
Yes,  before  the  Drawing-rooms ;  why 
not — sure  he  needs  it  more  than  they, 
even  if  he  don’t  pay.  I  haven’t  much 

heart  left,  but - ” 

The  day’s  work  had  begun.  Half-an- 
hour  afterwards  Betty  was  harder  at 
work  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 
Hardly  did  she  realise  that  she  was  in 
London ;  hardly  did  she  notice  the 
gloom  of  the  November  fog  that  clouded 
the  view  from  the  windows,  that  row  of 
thin  tall  houses  which  was  the  only  view 
that  Number  Thirteen  commanded ; 
hardly  did  she  realise  anything  but  the 
duties  on  hand  as  she  raced  and  ran, 
with  jingling  cans  and  chinking  break¬ 
fast-trays,  to  rooms  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  which  struck  her  fastidious 
senses  as  being  dustier  and  dirtier  than 
she  had  known  that  rooms  could  possibly 
be.  Her  lungs  seemed  filled  with  the 
scent  of  cooking  kippers,  her  ears  were 
dinned  with  a  constant  reiteration  of 
orders,  but  on  she  went. 

For  her  pride  was  up  ;  she  must  stay 
here — she  must.  All  that  Scotch  pride, 
as  strong  in  its  own  way  as  ever  was  her 
aunt’s  own,  seemed  up  in  arms.  What¬ 
ever  it  meant  in  the  way  of  work,  even 
hardship,  she  must  prove  herself  here, 
because,  someway,  somehow,  she  must 
remain  in  this  house  until  the  money 
should  arrive. 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  a  pause 
came  in  the  rattling  clamour  of  the  day. 
Betty  had  taken  her  meals,  more  or  less 
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standing  at  the  kitchen-table,  until  tea- 
time  came,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  goaded  on 
from  upstairs,  had  subsisted  on  cups  of 
strong  tea  drunk  when  her  strength  felt 
flagging,  and  had  worked  on  strenuously 
too,  in  her  dis-spirited  disheartened, 
flogged-horse  sort  of  way.  With  tea- 
time  came  a  rest. 

"  You’re  a  good  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  But  you’re  too  good  for  this  place.  I 
see  that.  What  ?  No,  no  !  I  couldn’t 
afford  you.  And  I’ve  known  it  all  day.” 

“  But - ”  Betty  sat  at  the  tea- 

table  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
bore  a  clean  coarse  cloth  that  she  had 
ferreted  out  from  somewhere,  that  its 
butter  was  tidily  placed  on  a  butter-dish 
instead  of  a  cracked  plate,  the  knives 
cleaned,  and  that  the  tea-things  were 
spread  with  as  much  care  as  were  the 
drawing-room  things  upstairs,  looked 
strangely  bleak  and  bare  to  her  after  the 
Strathlochry  table.  “  But - ” 

"  Years  back  now,”  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
“  you’d  have  been  just  the  girl  I’d  have 
dreamed  of.  A  little  apartment  house 
in  the  country  was  my  dream  then. 
Hens  and  all.  Well,  and  then,  to  make 
more  money  for  my  son  when  he  came 
back  from  the  war  ill,  I  took  this.  He 
died  here,  too,  and  I  thought  I  couldn’t 
have  faced  things.  Well,  but  anyway, 
I  haven’t  had  the  pep,  someway,  since 
then,  to  move  on.”  Mrs.  Smith  poured 
out  the  tea.  “  Dreams  is  poor  things 
with  only  yourself  in  ’em,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  “  But,  as  I  say,  you’re  young. 
And  why  on  earth - ” 

“  But  I  want  to  stay,”  put  in  Betty. 
“  And  I’d  stay  for  what  you  gave  Liza.” 
She  told  her  story,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
listened  to  it  between  cups  of  tea. 

“  Ah,  well  !  queer  things  happen  on 
trains.  Last  night  I  didn’t  know  you, 
and  I  rather  wondered,  when  you  began. 
Well,  but  why  not  go  straight  back  to 
your  good  aunt  ?  I’d  advance  you  the 
rail-fare.  You,  with  a  good  home.  I’d 
send  the  letter  after  you,  too,  if  it  comes . 
But  I  don’t  count  on  its  coming.” 

"  Oh,  it  will.  And  till  then,  if  you’ll  let 
me  stay - ”  persisted  Betty. 

“  Stay  you  may — seeing  as  you  say 
you’re  your  own  mistress — till  you’re 
tired  of  it.  And  ‘  come,’  will  it  ?  Well, 
perhaps  I’ve  grown  hard.”  Mrs.  Smith- 
rose.  "  Here,  now,  run  up  and  fetch 
down  that  Mab  before  she  worries  her 
father’s  life  out.  And  while  you’re  on 
the  trot,  you  may  take  him  up  a  plate 
of  that  sausage.  I’ve  left  it  heating  on 
the  range.  What  with  losing  my  own 
son  and  all,  hard  as  I  know  I’ve 
grown - ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Smith  turned  away  while  Betty, 
as  she  hurried  upstairs,  wondered  that 
twenty-four  hours  could  have  made  the 
difference  that  it  had  made  to  her  ideas. 

She  was  thinking  those  thoughts  as 
she  tapped  at  the  attic  door.  Until  now 
she  had  only  hurry-scurried  past.  Work 
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had  kept  her  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house.  Now,  however,  as  she  entered 
with  the  plate  in  her  hand,  she  was  met 
by  a  bouncing  welcome  from  Mab. 

“  Dad,  it’s  the  new  help.  It’s  the  new 
Liza  !  Dad,  she’s  going  to  stay,  though 
Liza  wented.” 

“  The  new  ‘  Liza,’  eh  ?  Well,  Liza 
was  a  very  good  friend  to  my  little  girl 
here.  But  you  don’t  look  like  Liza, 
exactly,”  said  a  voice. 

A  voice  with  distinction  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  coughing  and  weakness 
had  deadened  it  somewhat.  Betty,  as 
she  gazed  at  the  sick  man  seated  in  front 
of  an  easel,  painting  away,  realised 
instantly  the  reasons  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
desire  to  help. 

For  he  was  ill — very  ill.  So  much  was 
certain.  But  he  smiled  at  Betty  as  she 
entered. 

“  Mrs.  Smith - ”  Betty  shyly  held 

out  the  plate. 

“  Mrs.  Smith  is, the  ^kindest  woman  on 
earth.”  The  painter  smiled.  "  Mab 
and  I  know  that.  She  was  speaking  to 
me  about  you  this  morning.  And  she 
told  me  about  your  loss.  But  I  hardly 
credited  the  fact  that  you  really  meant 
to  take  Liza’s  place.” 

“  Yes.  Until  the  money  comes  back.” 

“You  believe  it  will  ?  ”  A  very 
pleasant  smile  suddenly  lit  up  the 
painter’s  face.  "  Keep  your  dreams,  my 
dear.  And  meanwhile  you  could  not, 
I  think,  have  lighted  upon  a  better 
employer  than  Mrs.  Smith.  As  we  both 
have  reason  to  know — Mab  and  I — she 
is  as  near  an  angel  as  any  one  I  know, 

except,  perhaps - -  Dreams  come  and 

dreams  go,”  said  the  painter.  “  We  all 

have  them ;  and  to  follow  the  gleam - ” 

He  broke  into  a  fit  of  coughing  as  Betty 
took  Mab  away. 

¥11. 

Betty  had  been  at  Number  Thirteen 
for  over  a  month.  And  within  that 
month  she  had  heard  very  little  at  all 
of  Strathlochry. 

She  knew  why.  She  knew  what 
Donald  thought  of  her,  what  he  must 
think. 

For,  since  the  letter  she  had  written 
in  reply  to  that  first  urgent  letter  of  his 
own,  she  had  never  referred  to  the  subject 
again.  She  had  written  regularly  to  her 
aunt,  but  her  letters,  perforce,  had  been 
short.  Not  only  had  she  few  minutes 
for  letter-writing,  but  she  could  not 
explain  how  matters  had  fared  with  her 
- — that  she  was  not  the  guest  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  boarding-house,  as  up  at  Strath¬ 
lochry  she  was  imagined  to  be ;  but 
that  she  was  a  hard-worked  little  drudge 
in  a  lodging-house  who  could  not  have 
afforded  the  fare  up  to  Strathlochry, 
even  if  her  pride  would  have  allowed 
her  to  take  her  way  home. 

For  the  money  had  not  come.  Ever 
since  the  envelope  bearing  Betty’s  name 


and  address,  and 
containing  the 
ninety  pounds 
which  was  Betty’s 
all,  had  been 
handed  over  to  the 
old  lady  in  the 
train,  there  had 
been  no  sound 
nor  sight  of  the 
matter. 

“  I  expect  she 
just  tore  it  up. 

She  easily  might 
have,”  had  come 
at  last  to  be 
Betty’s  reply  to  Mrs.  Smith’s 
lations  at  each  post- time. 

“  There,  now  !  What  did  I  say  ! 
You  may  as  well  save  yourself  the  wear 
and  tear  and  rush  up  them  steps  every 
time  you  hear  the  postman  outside. 
For  you’ll  never  see  a  sight  of  them 
again.” 

It  certainly  seemed  as  though  the 
package  would  not  come  now,  though 
Betty’s  faith  in  her  old  friend  somehow 
did  not  seem  diminished.  But  November 
fogs  and  gloom  had  given  way  to  Decem¬ 
ber  snows  now  in  London,  and  though 
the  snows  were  so  different  from  the 
snows  -of  Strathlochry  that  Betty  found 
it  difficult  to  credit  them  as  being  snows 
at  all,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
Christmas  was  now  not  far  away. 

Strathlochry,  however,  as  the  year 
went  by,  seemed  very,  very  far  ;  the 
more  so  because  Betty’s  heart  seemed 
oftener  there — very  often  there,  in  fact 
— since  the  “  scrape  of  the  pen  ”  occasion¬ 
ally  received  from  her  aunt  and  bearing 
nothing  but  rather  stilted  expressions 
of  hope  for  Betty’s  welfare,  and  the 
rather  business-like  notes  from  Donald, 
only  whetted  her  appetite  for  news  from 
home. 

They  whetted  her  appetite,  too,  for 
more  than  mere  news.  Betty,  ever  since 
the  arrival  of  Donald’s  letter,  had 
wondered  with  all  her  heart  what  the 
urgent  reason  could  have  been  for  which 
he  had  written  so  imperatively  demand¬ 
ing  her  return. 

He  had  mentioned  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  aunt’s  health  ;  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  somehow,  Betty 
would  have  gone  back.  Money  borrowed 
from  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  fare  could  have 
been  repaid  in  such  urgent  case.  But 
the  scrappy  letters  penned  by  Miss 
Fraser’s  own  hand  gave  the  lie  to  such 
fears  ;  and  Donald  would  have  replied, 
as  Betty  knew,  to  the  inquiry  in  her 
first  letter,  had  the  reason  been  anything 
to  do  with  Miss  Fraser’s  need  of  her. 

There  had  been  another  possible 
reason  which,  sometimes,  had  forced 
the  colour  to  Betty’s  rather  pale  and 
washed-out  cheeks  when  she  thought 
of  it.  Could  it  have  been — could  it — • 
that  Donald  wanted  her  himself  ?  But 
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that  idea 
had  been 
pushed  back 
very,  very 
far,  when 

ever  it  showed  itself.  Donald,  in  the 
letter,  had  mentioned  plainly  that  the 
reason  was  one  which  had  to  do  with 
her  aunt. 

“  And  he  never  said  anything  to  make 

me  think - -  Though,  then ,  I  believe 

it  might  have  come  to  something,  if - ” 

Betty,  whose  life  was  more  than  three- 
quarters  spent  now  in  the  damp  and 
beetley  basement  of  the  London  house, 
looked  a  very  different  girl  from  the 
Betty  who  had  arrived  there  a  month 
and  more  ago  ;  dreams  had  little  part 
in  a  life  of  hurry-scurry  and  bustle.  Or 
was  it  that  her  dreams  were  changing  ? 

It  was  of  Strathlochry  that  she 
thought  as  she  hastened  through  her 
work,  it  was  of  Strathlochry  that  she 
told  tales  to  the  tiny  Mab  who  sat 
breathlessly  listening  to  stories  of 
Betty’s  girlhood,  who  had  adopted 
“  Aunt  Elspeth,”  as  though  she  were  a 
possession  of  her  own,  and  who  little 
knew — as  perhaps  the  teller  of  the 
stories  hardly  guessed — that  she,  as 
listener,  was  the  best  safety-valve  that 
Betty  could  possibly  have  had. 

“  But  when’s  Aunt  Elspeth  coming  ?  ” 
demanded  Mab  at  the  close  of  each  tale. 
“  And  is  she  coming  with  my  Fairy 
Granny  ?  ” 

For  Mab,  in  her  turn,  had  fairy  tales 
to  tell.  Of  a  Fairy  Granny  who  lived 
“  farther  away  than  Strathlochry,  and 
mayn’t  never  come.”  Of  a  Fairy  Granny 
who  was  "  just  as  kind,  but  not  no 
kinder,  I  don’t  ’spect,  as  Aunt  Elspeth.” 
Of  a  Fairy  Granny  who  “  has  teas  with 
eggs  for  little  girls,  only  she  hasn’t 
never  seen  me.”  Of  a  Fairy  Granny,  in 
fact,  of  whose  existence  Mab  had  learned 
from  the  lips  of  her  father. 

"  When  he’s  painting  my  picsher  he 
tells  me  about  her,”  continued  Mab. 
“  And  he  says  she’s  just  a  dream.  But 
she’s  not  a  bad  dream  like  the  ones  I 
have,  ’cos  he  says  so,  ’cos  I  asked  him, 
’cos  he  always  sighs  when  he  talks  about 
her.  He  says  my  Fairy  Granny  is  just 
a  good  dream  that  won’t  never  come 
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true.  Won’t  your  dream  Aunt  Elspeth 
come  true,  Betty  ?  ” 

Betty  had  a  sudden  stab  at  her  heart. 
Mab’s  Fairy  Granny,  so  she  told  herself, 
must  have  died  before  the  child  was 
born  ;  she  must  have  been  greatly  loved, 
perhaps,  by  Mab’s  father.  But  for  her 
own  aunt  to  be  named  “  Fairy  Aunt 
Elspeth”!  A  month  or  two  ago  the 
conjunction  of  the  word  “  fairy,”  with 
that  of  her  aunt  would  have  caused 
Betty  to  gasp  ;  but  now  Strathlochry 
seemed  fairy-like ;  the  olden  days 
seemed  fairy-like. 

“  Though  I  love  being  here,  and  being 
needed,”  thought  Betty,  “  yet  if  Aunt 
Elspeth  needed  me,  I  think- - ” 

But  Aunt  Elspeth  apparently  did  not 
need  her.  The  "  scrape  of  the  pen  ” 
which  she  sent  at  due  intervals  was  as 
stern  and  forbidding  as  ever  had  been 
Aunt  Elspeth's  farewell ;  and  Betty, 
as  days  grew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Christmas,  found  herself  very  much 
needed  in  a  lodging-house  which  seemed 
likely  to  over-fill. 

“  And  Mab’s  dadda’s  took  worse 
again” — -as  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  more 
fagged-out  than  ever,  announced  one 
night  to  Betty  a.t  tea-time.  “  Dear  knows 
how  I’d  get  through,  Betty,  without  you. 
I  woke  up  fairly  crying  the  other  night, 
with  dreaming  as  you’d  gone  and  I’d 
another  girl  to  train.  Well,  but  the  pore 
fellow’s  been  coughing  something  awful, 
and  I’ve  told  him  to  lie-up.  It’s  either 
lie-up  now  or  through  Christmas — not 
that  Christmas  will  mean  much  to  him. 
Here  now,  I  haven’t  got  much  appetite 
myself  for  this  egg,  and  you  may  as  well 
take  it  up  to  him.  Pity  to  see  good  food 
wasted.  And  hard  as  I  am - ” 

Hard  as  she  was  !  Throughout  her 
few  weeks  at  the  lodging-house  Betty’s 
eyes  had  been  gradually  opening  them¬ 
selves  in  wonder  at  the 
ways  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

Rough  diamond  though 
she  might  be,  she  was 
diamond  of  the  first  water 
under  her  hard  exterior. 

Every  word  in  praise  of 
her  that  the  artist  up¬ 
stairs  had  uttered  had 
been  true.  She  was  re¬ 
membering  this  as  she 
went  atticwards  again. 

The  sound  of  the  harsh 
racking  cough  greeted  her 
as  she  entered. 

"  Betty,  eh  ?  ”  The  eyes 
of  the  invalid  smiled  as  she 
came  in.  “  The  dream- 
girl,  eh  ?  Why,  all  this 
afternoon  Mab  has  been 
serving  me  with  a  dream- 
tea  from  her  tea-set.  From 
Strathlochry  she  told  me 
that  it  came.  And  she  re¬ 
marked  that  she  herself 
was  called  Fairy  -  tale 


Aunt  Elspeth.  And  we  had  scones  and 
cookies.”  The  invalid  broke  off  to  cough 
again.  “  Fine  things,  dreams,  Betty,  eh  ? 
Only  ” — his  voice  dropped  a  little — 
“  they  don’t  often  come  true.”  He 
turned  rather  wearily  on  his  pillow. 
“  Betty,  being  a  dream-girl,  will  you  do 
something  else  for  me  ?  ” 

Betty  would. 

“  Behind  those  canvases,  right  at  the 
back  but  standing  alone,  you’ll  find  one. 
Bring  it  out.  If  I’m  to  spend  Christmas 
in  bed,  as  Mrs.  Smith  says,  I  think  I’ll 
need  it  to  dream  by.” 

Betty  went  to  the  corner,  as  he  pointed 
with  one  thin  hand. 

“  Yes  ;  bring  it  here.  Stand  it  there, 
just  where  Mab  and  I  can  see  it.” 

Betty  did  as  she  was  told,  while  Mab, 
leaving  her  tea-set,  came  to  investigate. 

“  I  knowed  it  were  that  one  ;  I 
knowed  it  were  my  Fairy  Granny  one,” 
said  Mab. 

The  painter  said  nothing.  Betty,  as 
she  went  downstairs,  was  silent  too. 
But  her  thoughts  were  racing  and 
chasing  each  other  in  her  brain.  For  the 
Fairy  Granny — whose  portrait  she  had 
placed  so  that  her  son  might  lie  and  look 
at  it  and  dream — was  the  lady  with 
whom  she  had  met  and  talked  in  the 
train.  The  lady  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  address ;  the  lady  who  held  the 
envelope  of  which  Betty  had  heard  no 
word  ! 

“  And  you  may  as  well  buy  a  sprig  of 
holly,  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Smith;  “it’ll 
brighten  up  the  attic  a  bit  upstairs. 
The  woman  at  the  corner  where  you 
get  the  Drawing-room’s  turkey  has  a 
window  full  of  it.  Three-pence  a  sprig, 
well - ” 

Holly  at  three-pence  a  sprig !  To 
Betty,  who  all  her  life  had 
seen  holly  growing  wild, 
and  for  any  to  pluck 
freely  who  came,  half  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  seemed 
lost  in  the  buying  of 
holly  !  What  would  Aunt 
Elspeth  think  ?  thought 
Betty  herself,  as,  shabby- 
looking,  and  weighed  down 
with  a  huge  basket,  she 
made  her  way  from  the 
lodging-house  to  where 
the  cheap  shops  stood. 

It  was  of  Aunt  Elspeth 
that  Betty  had  been 
thinking  more  than  a 
little,  lately.  There  had 
been  a  “something,” 
about  Aunt  Elspeth’s  let¬ 
ters  lately  which  Betty 
couldn’t  quite  understand. 
They  had  been  snappier. 
Perhaps  there  had  been 
even  less  in  them  than  at 
first.  And  then,  just  at 
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the  end,  there  had  come  a  note  of  the 
real  Aunt  Elspeth  who  lay,  as  Betty  had 
always  known,  deep  hidden  away. 

“  God  bless  you,  Betty  ;  but  it  seems 
lang  syne  that  you  were  here,  and  more 
like  a  dream,  maybe.” 

Dreams  !  Had  Aunt  Elspeth  taken 
to  dreaming  too  ?  Betty,  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes,  had  suddenly, 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  remembered  the 
words  of  the  old  lady  in  the  train. 
“  Some  of  us  old  folk  are  dreamers  too  ; 
but  we  mostly  dream  of  the  past,  and  of 
what  we  might  have  done  better  then.” 
Was  Aunt  Elspeth  dreaming  in  that  way  ? 

“  If  so,  oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  I  was  there 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  kind  all  through, 
and  that  it  was  me,”  thought  Betty 
suddenly.  Then  she  had  pulled  herself 
together  and  had  continued  the  silver¬ 
polishing  on  which  she  had  been  engaged 
when  Mrs.  Smith  had  come  into  the 
room. 

“  You’re  wearying,  Betty.  And  you’re 
over-worked,  girl ;  but  what  else  can  I 
do,  eh  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a 
look  at  her.  “  You’re  not  the  same  as 
you  were  !  Not  that  you  work  any  less 
well — I  never  had  such  a  girl  !  But 
you’ve  taken  to  brooding.  Of  course. 

it  may  be  the  stairs,  and - ”  Mrs. 

Smith  broke  off.  “  What  I’d  do  with¬ 
out  you,  Betty,  I  don’t  know !  I’d 
have  to  give  up.  That’s  what  it  would 
come  to.  Here  now,  take  the  basket, 
and  go  out  and  do  the  shopping.  A  look 
at  the  shops  will  put  a  tinge  of  colour 
in  your  cheeks.” 

Betty  had  gone. 

But  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  right. 
Betty  had  been  worrying  more  than  a 
little  lately.  Ever  since  her  visit  to  the 
attic  floor  on  the  first  day  of  the  illness 
of  Mab’s  father,  she  had  had  other  reason 
for  worrying  besides  her  own.  The 
picture  !  It  haunted  Betty’s  dreams  by 
night  and  her  thoughts  by  day.  For 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  features  in  the  portrait  were  the 
same,  though  painted  years  ago,  as 
those  of  the  old  lady-passenger  with 
whom  Betty  had  made  friends. 

Well,  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  Betty 

was  as  certain  as  ever,  as  sure  as  she  had 

* 

ever  been,  that  there  was  some  mistake 
about  those  lost  notes  ;  but  now  she  had 
more  reasons  than  one  for  wishing  for 
their  return,  for  the  sake  of  the  dying 
man  upstairs  and  for  Mab,  whose  stories 
of  her  Fairy  Granny  Betty  had  listened 
to  so  innocently  at  first.  Did  the  girl 
long  to  get  into  touch  with  the  holder  of 
the  notes  ?  She  had  turned  over  in  her 
mind  and  twisted  matters  up  and  down, 
but  still  she  could  not  think  out  a  way. 
Her  dreams  had  gradually  lost  herself  as 
their  focus  ;  they  came  gradually  to 
include  other  people  besides  herself — 
of  Mrs.  Smith  she  sometimes  dreamed,' 
now  in  the  country  of  her  longing  ;  of 
the  artist  upstairs,  somehow  made  well  ; 


A  handful  of  pine-seed 
will  cover  mountains 
with  the  green  majesty 
of  the  forest,  and  I, 
too,  will  set  my  face 
to  the  wind  and  throw 
my  handful  of  seed  on 
high. 

Fiona  Macleod. 
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of  herself.  Well,  Betty’s 
dream  had  come  to  be  so 
secret  that  even  she  her¬ 
self  would  not  allow  her¬ 
self  to  dream  it.  Her 
own  dream  now  included 
others  than  herself  ;  others 
who  “  needed  ”  her,  not 
quite  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps,  as  the  inmates 
of  the  London  lodging- 
house  needed  her,  but 
who  needed  her  for  herself 
all  the  same.  One  day, 
should  the  money  come 
back,  if  her  aunt  needed 
her,  as  that  last  letter 
had  somehow  implied  that 
she  might,  and  if  someone 

else -  There  was  a 

sudden  tinge  of  colour 
as  Betty  thrust  that 
thought  back. 

She  was  standing  facing 
the  holly  in  the  little  shop 
■ — the  holly  that  cost 
threepence  a  spray — when 
suddenly,  as  she  stood 
there,  she  heard  her  name 
called. 

“  Betty!  ” 

There  was  no  doubt  of 
it.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all.  There 
could  not  be.  No  other  voice  in  all 
the  London  that  Betty  knew  held  just 
that  tone  ;  rough,  half-harsh,  perhaps, 
with  a  softness  behind  it.  But  it  must 
be  a  dream  —  a  dream  born  out  of 
thoughts  of  holly  on  the  hedges  at 
Christmas-time  in  Strathlochry,  and  of 
Christmas-time  elsewhere  than  here. 

It  was  no  dream. 

“  Betty!  ”  said  the  voice  again. 

Donald  stood  there  beside  her. 
Donald  Burns,  who  must  be,  oh,  surely 
must  be,  away  in  Scotland  miles  and 
miles  away ;  or  had  this  dream  come 
true  ? 

“  Betty,”  said  Donald,  “  I  was  away 
to  speir  for  ye,  lass.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  Betty  turned.  She  did  not 
know  that  suddenly  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  stood  there,  a  little  shabby 
figure,  shabbier  than  Donald  had  ever 
seen  her  before,  her  face  turned  to  his. 
“  Oh,  how  did  you  come  ?  Aunt 
Elspeth  ?  Oh,  she’s  not  ill  ?  ” 

Ill  ?  No.”  Donald  tried  to  keep  his 
voice  calm.  “  Ill,  no,  Betty.  But  she’s 
unco’  wearying  for  ye.  And  seeing  as  I 
was — hereby — I  made  it  my  duty  to 
come  though,  gin  you  took  no  notice 
of  my  first  letter.  Lass,  I  jaloused  that 
ye  might  be  turning  me  fro’  the  door, 
maybe,  in  ma  Hieland  clothes.” 

"  Turning  you  from  the  door  !  ” 
Betty  gave  a  sudden  little  sob.  “  Donald, 
you  !  And - ” 

Quite  suddenly,  without  realising  it, 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks — tears 
born  of  so  many  things  of  which  Donald 
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could  not  surely  guess.  Of  longing  for 
home,  of  overwork  and  worry,  of  joy,  of 

hope,  of -  But  of  none  of  the  reasons 

was  Betty  conscious,  hardly  of  the 
tears  themselves,  only  that  a  breath 
of  Strathlochry  was  somehow  blowing 
round  her  again,  and  that  Donald 
stood  there,  whom  more  than  anyone 
else  in  all  the  world  she  wanted  to  see. 

“  Donald  !  ” 

“  Betty,  lass  !  ”  Quietly  he  took  her 
arm.  Then,  taking  the  heavy  basket 
from  her  hand,  he  slipped  his  own  arm 
under  hers  and  led  her  away.  “  Betty, 
lass,  I  hardly  credited  it,  that  ye’d  be 
glad  to  see  me.  Betty,  lass,  and  you 
fair  worn  and  wearied  out.  Betty,  lass 
- — my  lass  !  ” 

Yes,  she  was  his.  They  both  of  them 
knew  it  suddenly  now.  Somehow  words 
were  not  needed  ;  together  they  went, 
a  very  hum-drum  couple  to  the  passers- 
by,  no  doubt,  but  to  themselves  they 
seemed  like  two  walking  in  a  dream 
come  true  as  joyously  as  ever  did  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  her  Knight  leave 
the  Fairy  Wood.  “  Beyond  the  night, 
across  the  day,  the  happy  Princess 
followed  him.”  Donald  had  no  notion 
that  Betty  felt  like  that.  Betty  had  had 
no  notion,  until  that  moment,  that  she 
could  feel  like  that.  But — there  it  was. 

“  And — you’ll  come  back  to  Strath¬ 
lochry,  lass  ?  ”  said  Donald. 

It  was  then  that  Betty  came  down  to 
earth.  She  had  a  confession  to  make — 
a  kind  of  confession.  Her  shabbiness ; 
her  washed-out  looks  must  have  told 
Donald  something  of  the  fact  that  she 
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was  not  the  prosperous  Londoner  that 
they  had  thought  her,  but  there  was 
more  to  tell  than  that. 

“  Donald,  when  you  wrote — that  way 
— oh,  what  did  you  mean  by  it  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  now  ?  I  couldn’t  tell  you — 
oh,  I  wouldn't — about  the  lost  notes.” 

Donald  had  heard  the  whole  story 
now.  And  he  had  listened  carefully. 

“  Whist,  now — and  for  a  richt-doon 
proud  lass  ” — it  was  glorious  to  hear  the 
proprietary  tone  in  his  voice,  and  Betty’s 
arm  crept  closer  into  his.  “Not  but 
what  I’m  no’  for  saying  that  ye  did 
'richt,  in  a  measure  of  speaking.  Sure 
’twas  me  meself  to  blame  for  putting 
ye  doon  to  be  hairtless,  and  London- 
struck,  and  weary  of  Strathlochry  folk. 
Though  your  aunt - ” 

“  Did  she  think  so  too  ?  ”  begged 
Betty. 

■“  She  knew  nowt  o’  my  letter,  Betty. 
And  noo  I’ll  tell  ye  the  truth.  The  money, 
Betty,  ’twas  her  own.  Left  to  you  by 
your  own  mother,  lass.  It’s  true  there 
was  one  hundred  pounds  in  good  gold. 
But  ’twas  invested  by  your  aunt  in  yon 
Farrow’s  Bank,  and  lost,  every  mite. 
Well,  then,  and  fro’  her  ain  store  she 
took  the  hundred  that  she  felt  was  your 
due.  ’Twas  that  way  I  wrote.”  Donald 
stopped. 

“  Oh  !  ”  In  all  her  happiness,  in  all 
the  wonder  of  the  morning,  this  seemed, 
somehow,  too  dreadful  to  be  borne. 

“  Oh,  Donald  !  And  she  couldn’t 
spare  it.  What  has  she  done  ?  ” 

“  Well — no’  well  at  all  it’s  been,  but 
chiefly  wearying  for  ye,  Betty ;  no’,  I 
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take  it,  for  the  money  ;  for  she  felt  it 
your  due.  Well,  onyway,  if  ye’ll  come 
back  to  her  with  me  now,  we’ll  make  it 
good.  Betty,  I’ve  news  for  ye — a  rise, 
and  a  situation  in  Edinburgh.  And  I’ve 
spoken  to  your  aunt,  and  she’ll  come  too, 
gin  ye’ll  think  of  it,  Betty.” 

“  She  would  !  She’d  leave  Strath- 

lochry,  and -  Oh,  but,  Donald,  I 

must  stay  here  for  a  little.  Mrs.  Smith 
would  miss  me  so;  and  up  in  the 
attics ’  ’ 

Donald  had  more  to  hear  still. 

"  Well,  well  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Smith  ;  she 
tried  to  keep  the  worry  out  of  her  voice. 
"  Here’s  the  doctor  coming  again  to-day. 
He’s  real  bad  this  time.” 

Betty  nodded. 

She  was  cleaning  a  saucepan,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  a  kettle  on  the  range 
at  the  same  time.  Work  was  heavy ; 
Christmas  in  the  lodging-house  was  a 
busy  time  ;  and  the  illness  of  the  attic 
lodger  added  duties  which  seemed 
almost  like  last  straws. 

“With  the  Drawing-rooms  changing 
suddenly  from  a  goose  to  a  turkey,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  "  and  the  Dining-rooms  who 
was  to  have  dined  with  his  mother,  and 
the  relief  it  gave  me  I  tried  hard  to 
keep  from  my  face,  having  changed 
round.  Well  !  ” 

Betty  nodded  again. 

She  hadn’t  said  one  word  to  Mrs. 
Smith  of  her  happiness  as  yet — she 
simply  had  not  had  time.  Donald  had 
been  dismissed  at  the  front-door,  and 
had  nodded  understandingly  at  Betty’s 
account  of  her  labours. 

“  Not  at  Christmas,  Donald,  I  couldn’t. 
You  don’t  know  how  good  Mrs.  Smith 
is,  but — perhaps  at  Hogmanay  !  ” 

Then  she  had  gone  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  had  begun  upon  the  saucepans, 
while  Mrs.  Smith  was  away  upstairs. 

“  You’re  looking  better  for  the  walk, 
my  dear, ’’said  Mrs.  Smith.  "  You’vequite 
a  colour.  Now,  there’s  the  vegetables. 
If  you’d  chop  them - ”  Work  went  on. 

It  was  as  the  hour  of  mid-day  struck 
that  suddenly  the  front-door  bell  rang. 

Betty’s  heart  gave  a  leap  as  Mrs. 
Smith  looked  up  through  the  basement- 
window.  Could  it  be — Donald  ?  If  so, 
well,  she  would  have  to  tell  the  landlady 
the  bit  of  news  which  she  was  keeping 
till  tea-time,  their  first  chance  of  a  sit- 
down.  But - 

It  was  not  Donald.  Mrs.  Smith, 
peering  out,  called  back. 

“  Sure,  it’s  the  doctor  again,  I  think. 
Up  you  go,  Betty.  Tell  him  next  time 
he  comes  to  walk  straight  in.  Does  he 
think  we’ve  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
open  to  him.  There’s  enough - ” 

Betty  was  gone.  Upstairs,  three  steps 
at  a  time  ;  yesterday  it  had  been  hard 
to  manage  two  steps.  Straightening  her 
apron  as  she  ran,  she  opened  the  door. 


You  !  ”  Hardly  did  she  realise 
that  the  ejaculation  had  left  her  lips. 

Hardly,  probably,  did  the  stranger 
realise  it,  for,  at  the  sight  of  Betty,  she 
broke  at  once  into  torrents  of  half- 
panting,  half-sobbing  talk. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  child  !  My  poor,  poor 
dear  !  Oh,  what  you  must  have  thought 
of  me,  I  can’t  think.  And  with  its  being 
Christmas,  I  came  to  town.  And  my 
little  address-book,  I’d  put  it  inside. 
You  see,  I  took  a  fancy  to  you,  and  I 
thought — that  sweet  little  girl  with 
dreams,  I’d  like  to  remember  her  at 
Christmas.  And  I  tucked  it  away. 
The  envelope  !  My  child,  has  it  meant 
very  much  to  you .?  ” 

"  Oh  !  ”  Betty  felt  herself  held  by 
frail  old  arms.  She  saw  the  envelope 
again,  soiled  and  scribbled  over  as  she 
herself  had  scribbled  it  in  the  train  ; 
thick,  still,  with  the  notes.  But,  some¬ 
how,  though  her  eyes  saw  all  that, 
though  she  felt  the  old  lady's  arms, 
though  she  knew,  of  course,  somewhere 
at  the  back  of  herself,  that  this  relief 
would  mean  much,  yet  it  was  of  the 
attics  upstairs  that  Betty’s  heart  was 
full. 

"Oh!”  She  led  the  little  old  lady  of 
the  train  into  the  drawing-room. 

“  Do  come  in  !  Matter  ?  No,  no,  of 
course  I  knew  you’d  send  them  back, 
unless  you’d  lost  them.  But  do  listen  ! 
There’s  something  much  more  important. 
But  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  For  sup¬ 
pose - ” 

How  could  Betty  tell  the  tale  which 
was  trembling  on  her  lips,  the  tale  which 
might  mean  so  much,  but  which  seemed 
so  almost  impossibly  beautiful  to  be 
true,  that  she  hardly  could  breathe 
it  !  How  could  she  tell  the  tale  ? 

She  did  not  have  to  tell  it  at  all— 
not  yet.  For  suddenly  Mab  told  it  for 
her. 

From  under  the  table  she  came. 
Dirty-pinafored,  but  sweetly  smiling. 

“  Why,  it’s  my  fairy-tale  Granny  !  ” 
said  Mab,  without  shyness  or  hesitation  ; 
“  and  I  was  havin’  tea  with  you  and 
Aunt  Elspeth  under  the  table  jest  that 
minute,  ’cos  daddy’s  ill.” 

The  tale  took  little  telling  after  that, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  told  it.  It  was  her  right, 
as  suddenly  Betty  knew,  after  the  years 
of  service  that  she  had  given  to  this 
much-loved  son  of  some  other  mother, 
him  whom  she  had  tended  in  memory  of 
her  own  son  that  was.  Only  this  much 
did  Betty  explain  before  she  called  to 
the  landlady  ;  and  then,  clutching  her 
little  envelope,  she  hurried  away. 

To  her  own  room.  To  write  to  Aunt 
Elspeth  a  letter  to  tell  her  news  which 
as  yet  only  Donald  knew,  news  which 
was  so  sweet  to  tell. 

"  I’m  coming  home,”  wrote  Betty. 
"  I  can’t  say  exactly  when,  until  I’ve 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Smith,  but  I’m  coming 
home.” 


But  Mrs.  Smith  herself  had  news  to 
tell  that  night  at  tea-time  when  the  car 
had  carried  the  invalid  and  Mab  and  the 
Fairy  Granny  away,  away  at  once  from 
the  murky  foggy  air  of  London  and  into 
the  country  "  where  there  was  a  chance.’  ’ 

"  She’s  a  sweet  lady,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  “  I  always  knew  there  was  some 
mystery-like.  Wedded  he  was — yes, 
he’s  always  told  me  that — to  some  girl 
what  his  father  wasn’t  partial  to.  Well, 
and  they  ran  away.  Always  loved  his 
mother,  he  did  ;  but  somehow  they  kept 
parted.  It’s  pride  that  does  it.”  Mrs. 
Smith  sighed.  “  He  had  his  dreams  to 
be  a  painter,  I  take  it ;  well,  and  he 
hadn’t  reckoned  for  her  in  his  dreams. 
That’s  how,  I  guess.  Dreams  is  lonely 
things  unless  we  has  someone  to  dream 
for  !  ” 

Mrs.  Smith  wiped  her  eyes. 

“  You’re  different,  my  dear,”  she  said. 
“  Now  that  I’ve  heard  your  good  news, 
I’m  glad  for  you.  ’Twas  that  you  wanted . 
Dreams  is  lonely  things,  and  like  to 
make  us  selfish  if  we  dream  for  ourselves 
alone.  And  now  I’ll  lose  you.” 

"  But  I  sha’n’t  go  till  you’ve  found 
someone  else.  I  told  Donald.  And  pre¬ 
sently  he’s  coming  round  to  see  you, 
and  till  then,  we  won’t  talk  of  it,”  Betty 
broke  in. 

“  Listen,  my  dear.”  Mrs.  Smith 
smiled.  “  You’ve  been  a  dear  sweet 
young  lady  to  me  right  through  ;  but 
that  there  won’t  be  needed.  I’m  away 
myself.  ’Twas  the  little  old  lady 
insisted ;  somehow  her  son  had  told 
her  about  my  dream  of  a  wee  country 
place  with  hens.  They’ve  a  lodge  up 
there,  it  seems,  and  I’ll  be  close  to  them. 
A  nice  rest  it  will  be,  and  there’s  to  be 
a  girl  with  me  to  manage  things.  The 
attic  gentleman,  he  wants  it  to  be  Liza, 
and  I  guess  Liza  it  may  be,  for  she 
called  round  last  night  to  ask  if  I’d 
have  her  back.  Calling  folks  ‘  Moddam,’ 
wasn’t  the  dream  come  true  that  Liza 
thought  it  would  be,  so  she  told  me,  and 
she  remembered  her  time  with  me, 
Betty,  and  wanted  it  back  again. 
Well  then,  and  with  all  my  lets  being 
weekly  ones,  I  maybe  think  I’ll  take 
the  chance,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “  A 
hard  woman,  of  course,  I’ve  always  been 
but - ” 

But  Betty’s  arms  were  round  her  neck. 

“  Mrs.  Smith  !  You  ‘  hard  ’  ?  Why, 
you’ve  taught  me  such  heaps  of  things 
that,  if  I  hadn’t  come  here,  I’d  never  have 
known.” 

Ting-ting  !  came  the  sound  of  one  of 
the  everlasting  bells,  and  as  though  by 
instinct  they  rose. 

“  The  front  door,  Betty,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  “  Now,  take  your  time  ;  and 
if - ” 

But  there  was  no  "  if  ”  in  Betty’s 
heart  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs  four  steps 
at  a  time.  For  this  time  she  knew  quite 
well  who  was  standing  there — Donald  ! 
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Most  of  us  from  time  to  time  manage  to  get 
a  collection  of  little  oddments  of  silk  and 
lengths  of  silk  thread — too  small  to  be  of  any 
real  use  and  too  pretty  to  throw  away.  Here 
are  some  attractive  little  items  that  may  be 
made  of  such  bits.  Only  small  pieces  of  silk 
are  required  for  the  sachets,  which  are  filled 
with  dried  lavender  or  lemon  verbena  put  into 
cotton  wool. 

The  pansy  is  a  particularly  attractive  little 
specimen.  All  the  markings,  except  the  yellow 
silk  centre  (put  in  when  filled)  are  done  before 
the  silk  is  put  together.  Then  buttonhole 
nearly  all  round,  leaving  about  an  inch  open 
to  put  the  lavender  in,  then  tack  and  finish 
with  buttonhole-stitch. 

Heliotrope  silk  is  used  for  making  the  pansy, 
and  the  markings  shade  from  pale  heliotrope 
to  deep  violet. 

The  leaf  on  the  left  of  the  lower  illustra¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  same  way  ;  also  the  white 
pheasant’s  eye  narcissus  and  the  purple  iris. 


Two  Butterflies  for  Trimming  and  two  Scented  Leaf  Sachets. 


A  Scented  Iris  in  Natural 
Colours. 

Any  of  these  can  be  used  for 
lavender,  but  must  then  be 
worked  all  round. 

The  butterflies  show  a 
pretty  way  of  using  up  odd¬ 
ments  of  silk  or  material. 
The  small  one  is  in  black 
and  white,  and  the  larger 
one  shows  an  effective  stitch¬ 
ing  in  browns,  green,  pale 
blue,  and  yellow  on  a  white 
ground. 

A  paper  pattern  set  can 
be  supplied,  if  required,  for 
making  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and  butterflies.  No.  7090, 
price  5d.,  postage  i|d,  extra. 


Three  Perfumed  Flower  Sachets  and  a  Flower  for  Trimming. 


A  White  Pheasant’s  Eye  Narcissus  Sachet. 


The  other  flowers  and  leaves  open  at  the 
side,  having  two  press  fasteners.  These  are 
useful  for  putting  into  bags  or  for  pockets  of 
frocks,  and  are  made  in  this  way  so  that  fresh 
scented  wool  can  be  put  in  whenever  required. 
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From  the  Painting  by 
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I  was  meditating  on  the  First  Beati¬ 
tude,  when  I  seemed  to  see,  as  in  a 
dream,  a  vast  army  of  travellers 
pressing  along  towards  an  invisible 
goal.  Their  way  was  strange  and 
devious.  Sometimes  it  lay  through 
deep  gorges,  where  a  torrent  roared 
below,  and  mountains,  covered  with 
snow,  towered  high  above  the  narrow 
path.  Again,  it  would  ascend  a  hill¬ 
side,  steep  and  toilsome,  with  stones 
slipping  from  beneath  the  climbers’ 
feet.  Weariness  and  discouragement 
then  were  apparent  on  many  a 
countenance.  When  the  summit  of 
the  pass  was  reached,  perhaps  a 
distant  view,  as  of  some  glorious  city 
far,  far  ahead,  with  flashing  pinnacles, 
would  appear  in  the  dim  distance  ; 
but  was  it  a  city  or  only  a  cloud- 
picture  ?  In  any  case,  it  was  soon 
veiled  from  sight.  Then  the  path 
would  lead  downward  into  dense 
forest ;  and  here  it  was  fatiguing, 
with  great  roots  of  trees  stretching 
across  the  way,  and  a  leafy  roof 
overhead  that  shut  out  vision. 

Yet  onward  fared  the  pilgrims,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  to  some  among 
their  number  it  was  given  to  help 
and  refresh  the  others,  moving 


through  the  ranks,  calling  up  the  • 
stragglers,  comforting  the  weary, 
while  at  times,  inspired  by  them, 
there  rose  from  the  marching  host  a 
song,  in  which  I  could  distinguish 
the  words — 

“  On  to  the  bound  of  the  Waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God  ” 

Now,  while  looking  upon  the  crowd 
of  the  travellers,  three  or  four  seemed 
to  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
rest,  and  I  fixed  my  attention  upon 
them.  One  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
whose  dress  was  conspicuous  by  its 
richness.  She  wore  a  splendidly 
embroidered  cloak,  encrusted,  as  it 
seemed,  with  jewels,  or  at  least  with 
coloured  stones  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  them  in  appearance. 
These  flashed  whenever  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  could  reach  them.  Among  these 
gems  ran  a  thickly-traced  embroidery 
of  many  colours,  beautifully  con¬ 
trasted  together.  I  thought  I  noticed 
that  this  cloak  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  of  her  fellow-pilgrims,  and 
possibly  their  envy,  for  it  certainly 
marked  her  out  as  conspicuous,  and  it 
suited  her  dark  imperious  style  of 
beauty. 


Yet,  when  the  host  emerged  from 
the  forest  and  were  crossing  a  treeless 
plain,  I  observed  that  the  sun,  which 
turned  the  cloak  into  a  maze  of 
brightness,  also  seemed  to  make  the 
wearer  feel  the  weight  of  it  as  heavy. 
She  appeared  to  lag  behind,  losing 
her  place  among  the  foremost  pil¬ 
grims. 

Near  her  was  another  woman, 
whose  golden  hair  was  crowned  by  a 
tiara.  A  strange  ornament,  one  might 
say,  to  wear  on  a  journey  !  Yet  it  did 
not  seem  incongruous,  for  her  face 
expressed  queenly  dignity,  and  her 
broad  brow  was  radiant  with  intellect, 
so  that  the  coronet  looked  a  fitting 
decoration.  Evidently  her  associates 
thought  so  too,  as  they  glanced  with 
respect  upon  her. 

I  observed  a  man  among  the 
travellers  who  was  carrying  with  great 
care  a  casket  that  appeared  to  be 
heavy.  He  evidently  set  much  store 
upon  it.  When  the  path  again  left 
the  plain,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  he  kept  pausing, 
to  set  it  carefully  down  upon  a  rock 
while  he  hoisted  himself  higher ; 
then  he  took  it  again,  to  toil  painfully 
upwards. 
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“'Blessed  mm  the  B in  Spirit” 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
tliree  were  the  only  pilgrims  distin¬ 
guished  by  dress  or  by  burden.  But 
they  were  the  first  to  attract  my 
notice,  and  I  felt  constrained  to  watch 
them  as  they  went.  Another  traveller 
was  conspicuous  by  the  way  she  leant 
upon  a  companion.  Her  head  rested 
upon  his  shoulder.  Iris  arm  encircled 
her  waist.  As  I  looked,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  must  hinder  and  em¬ 
barrass  one  another.  They  stumbled 
at  times,  and  their  march  was 
impeded  rather  than  helped  by  the 
close  embrace. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  advancing 
throng,  I  perceived  that  many  among 
them  corresponded  in  appearance  to 
those  I  have  named,  but  they  did  not 
all  seem  to  be  lagging  behind,  and 
certainly  the  five  pilgrims  I  observed 
first  appeared  as  if  they  were  not 
keeping  their  pjace;  in  the  ranks. 

They  were  now  all  beginning  to 
cross  a  sandy  waste.  The  woman 
with  the  gorgeous  mantle  was  flagging 
visibly.  Suddenly  I  thought  I  heard 
a  voice,  and  I  saw  a  form  beside  her, 
different  from  the  others,  clad  in 
white  like  an  angelic  visitant. 

The  words  came  distinctly  to  my 
ears: 

“  Lay  aside  this  cloak.  It  is  hinder¬ 
ing  thy  progress.” 

“  Oh,  I  cannot  !  ”  was  the  horrified 
reply. 

“  But  if  thou  dost  wish  to  attain 
the  Heavenly  City,  thou  must  not  be 
impeded  by  its  heavy  folds.” 

After  a  few  moments,  I  saw  the 
beautiful  woman  unclasp  the  fasten¬ 
ing,  and  the  sumptuous  garment  fell 
on  the  sand.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
but  in  her  white  raiment  she  stepped 
on  far  more  swiftly.  And  as  I 
watched,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  words, 
breathed  rather  than  spoken — 

“  Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

The  lady  with  the  tiara  was 
evidently  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  faltered  as  she  stepped  along  the 
desert  sand.  To  her,  too,  came  the 
messenger. 

“  Take  off  this  head-dress.  It  is 
too  heavy  for  thee.” 

“  But  it  is  so  valuable  !  I  cannot 
renounce  it.” 

“  Then  thou  wilt  be  hindered  in 
thy  Quest.” 

“  But  surely  it  will  be  a  fitting 
ornament  when  I  shall  reach  that 
City  ? 

“  If  thou  wilt  remove  it  from  thy 
brow  it  will  still  be  valuable.” 

The  lady  wrung  her  hands  in  grief. 


but  removed  the  coronet.  Strange  to 
say,  the  precious  stones  came  apart 
without  obvious  difficulty.  She 
placed  some  in  her  girdle,  and  handed 
others  to  those  who  were  near  her. 

No  longer  an  oppressive  weight, 
but  a  treasure  of  price  in  many  ways 
did  it  become.  The  erstwhile  wearer 
smiled,  and  stepped  on  with  a  look 
of  relief,  while  again  the  benediction 
sounded  forth — 

“  Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

The  man  who  carried  the  casket 
was  next  approached ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  was  panting  along  the 
desert  sand,  evidently  exhausted 
under  the  weight  of  the  burden.  But 
Iris  gesture  of  refusal  was  emphatic. 
He  even  raised  the  chest  and  hugged 
it  closely  to  him.  Slower  and  slower 
became  his  advance.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  messenger  bidding  him  to 
open  the  casket  and  distribute  its 
contents  among  his  fellow-pilgrims  ; 
but  he  shook  his  head.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  being  left  behind,  and  his 
steps  were  failing.  Suddenly  he  fell 
prone  upon  the  sand,  his  burden 
beside  him.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
words  :  “  How  hard  it  is  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  !  ”  But  a  mist 
came  over  my  eyes,  and  1  saw  him 
no  more. 

The  two  who  were  leaning  together 
seemed  now  the  last  of  all  the 
advancing  train.  To  them  also  came 
the  warning.  I  could  hear  their 
shocked,  indignant  protest — 

“  Praise,  honour,  love  !  These  are 
too  precious  to  be  abandoned.” 

“  Love  can  never  be  abandoned,” 
came  the  reply,  “  but  it  may  become 
a  danger  on  the  heavenly  journey, 
if  it  is  unwisely  used.  Leave  all 
earthly  props,  if  they  impede  your 
progress.” 

And  ere  long  I  saw  the  two, 
detached,  independent,  but  still  with 
looks  and  words  of  affection,  march¬ 
ing  side  by  side  in  a  union  that  was 
not  spoilt  by  frequent  stumbling  and 
halts.  Far  more  rapidly  did  they 
progress  than  before. 

And  in  the  distance  I  beheld  a 
sudden  vision  of  flashing  pinnacles  as 
of  a  Celestial  City  ;  while  again  came 
the  words  :  “  Blessed  are  the  Poor 
in  Spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.” 

Now  for  the  meaning  of  this  alle¬ 
gory,  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of 
interpretation  ;  for  no  allegory  can 
be  perfect. 

The  First  Beatitude  is  hard  to 
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understand,  and  I  have  purposely 
tried  to  illustrate  it  in  this  fashion. 

To  begin  with,  our  Lord,  at  the 
commencement  of  His  ministry,  set 
forth  His  will  with  regard  to  His 
Kingdom,  in  this  series  of  laws.  They 
were  to  be  the  spiritual  basis  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  even  as  the  moral 
law,  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  society  of  the  old 
world.  And  the  word  Beatitude — ■ 
state  of  blessedness — is  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  seems  as  though  our  Lord, 
infusing  this  new  spirit  into  the 
ancient  order,  delighted  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  holiness,  instead  of  dwelling 
upon  the  horror  of  sin. 

Poverty  of  spirit  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  humility.  Very  often  the 
two  are  confounded.  But  the  Greek 
words,  used  to  denote  them,  are  quite 
different. 

The  “Poor  in  Spirit”  are  those 
who  can,  if  it  seems  the  will  of 
God,  suffer  detachment  from  earthly 
possessions  without  injury  to  the 
inner  life. 

The  young  man  who  “  went  away 
sorrowful  ”  could  not  do  this.  His 
riches  were  too  much  a  part  of  his 
personality  to  be  laid  down,  even  at 
the  call  of  that  supreme  Master  and 
Leader  of  men.  Of  him  it  might 
indeed  be  said — 

“  He  made  through  cowardice  the 
great  refusal.” 

The  earthly  possessions  illustrated 
in  the  allegory  are  four  in  character. 
The  splendid  cloak  typifies  worldly 
honour  and  position  ;  the  tiara  on 
the  brow,  pride  of  intellect  (not 
intellect  itself)  ;  the  heavy  casket 
is  wealth  ;  the  hampering  embrace 
is  praise  and  love  from  one  to  another. 

These  are  not  in  their  nature  evil, 
and  that  must  be  clearly  understood. 

Our  Lord  did  not  condemn  them  in 
themselves.  But  the  true  spiritual 
life  is  lost  for  those  who  become 
dependent  upon  them. 

They  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  used 
for  His  glory. 

And  if,  as  it  may  well  be,  they  are 
hindering  the  advance  towards  holi¬ 
ness  ;  oi  if,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
they  are  removed  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  life,  they  must  be  cheer¬ 
fully  and  willingly  surrendered.  The 
readiness  to  “  detach  ”  one’s  self 
from  them  is  poverty  of  spirit. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  homely 
examples. 

A  maiden  lady  dwells  in  a  luxurious 
home,  in  an  assured  position.  She  is 
a  “  Church  Worker,”  looked  up  to  by 
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man}'  friends,  honoured  and  deferred 
to  by  the  members  of  her  family, 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  affection  on  their 
part. 

Suddenly  a  change  comes  ;  the 
greater  part  of  her  income  is  lost,  and 
she  has  to  leave  her  home. 

She  has  still  enough  to  live  upon 
in  comfort,  and  still  has  her  family 
and  friends  ready  and  willing  to 
stand  by  her.  It  is  not  the  actual 
loss  of  money  that  she  feels,  but, 
apart  from  the  natural  suffering  at 
the  change,  she  has  no  power  of 
detachment.  Her  home,  her  position 
being  gone,  all  is  gone.  She  gives 
herself  up  for  a  time  to  useless 
repining  and  melancholy ;  then 
recovering  a  little,  she  embitters  the 
lives  of  those  who  give  her  shelter. 
She  will  do  no  work  for  others  ;  no 
longer  Miss  So-and-So  of  “  The 
Gables,”  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
she  prefers  to  be  nobody.  She  was 
not  “  poor  in  spirit  ”  ;  her  position 
entered  into  her  whole  personality. 

Another  woman,  a  widow,  who  has 
dwelt  with  her  husband  in  a  beautiful 
and  spacious  home,  is  also  suddenly 
obliged  to  take  a  humbler  position  in 
life.  Her  friends,  knowing  her  love  for 
her  garden,  her  delight  in  her  daintily 
ordered  house,  exclaim  that  they 
cannot  imagine  her  apart  from  it. 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  necessary 
setting  for  her  fair  and  gracious 
individuality. 

Yet  one  found  her  in  a  cottage, 
near  to  the  park  gates  of  her  former 
mansion,  just  the  same  in  herself  ; 
dignified,  gentle,  lending  value  and 
charm  to  the  simple  surroundings, 
content  with  her  one  servant  to  offer 
what  hospitality  she  could,  just  as 
though  she  had  never  controlled  “  a 
tumult  of  obstructive  dependents,” 


otherwise,  men  and  maids  in  abund¬ 
ance.  She  was  “  poor  in  spirit  ”  ; 
she  had  a  personality  apart  from  her 
worldly  status. 

No  depreciation  of  intellect,  of 
course,  is  intended  by  my  picture  of 
the  woman  with  the  coronet  on  her 
brow.  It  is  only  the  pride  of  intellect 
that  may  prove  a  danger  to  the 
spiritual  life.  Powers  of  mind,  even 
spiritual  gifts,  are  all  from  God.  And 
He  Who  gave  them  intends  us  to  use 
them  only  as  means  to  His  more 
perfect  service,  our  own  advancement 
in  holiness,  or  helps  to  other  people. 
So  used,  they  are  consistent  with 
true  poverty  of  spirit. 

Then  earthly  praise — honour- — even 
love,  the  most  precious  of  all  posses¬ 
sions,  must  not  be  so  used  as  to 
impede  our  progress  and  that  of 
others  towards  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  This  is  only  too  possible, 
as  many  of  my  girl  readers  may 
understand. 

Those  who  are  privileged  to  work 
for  God,  by  speaking,  writing,  teach¬ 
ing,  know  well  how  difficult  it  is  to 
regard  rightly  the  praise,  honour, 
even  affection,  lavished  on  them  by 
their  fellows  in  return.  Not  to  care 
for  these  things- — not  to  be  anxious 
about  the  effect  produced- — seems  as 
though  it  might  be  indifference  con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Yet  it  is  dangerous 
to  depend  upon  such  tributes.  De¬ 
tachment  here  is  most  necessary. 
“  I  work  for  Thee,  my  Lord,  regard¬ 
less  what  others  shall  think  or  say 
of  me.” 

“  Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 

If  Thou  be  glorified.” 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  of  a 
large  girls’  class,  the  head  of  a  girls’ 
club,  any  worker  in  the  vast  sphere 


of  Christian  activity  who  delights 
to  talk  of  what  she  does,  who  watches 
for  commendation,  is  not  "  poor  in 
spirit.”  In  our  Lord’s  glance  upon 
her,  I  fear  there  would  be  a  look  of 
grief,  rather  than  of  approval. 

Then,  as  to  earthly  love,  in  its 
deeper  significance,  how  it  makes  the 
joy  of  life  !  And  yet,  how  fatally  easy 
it  is  so  to  use  it  as  to  impede,  not 
only  our  own  steps,  but  those  of 
others,  in  the  journey  Heavenwards  ! 
There  may  have  to  be  absolute 
renunciation- — 

“  Duty  and  love,  one  broadway, 
were  the  best. 

Who  doubts  ?  But  one  or  othei 
was  to  choose. 

I  chose  the  darkling  half,  and  wait 
the  rest 

In  that  new  world  where  light 
and  darkness  fuse.” 

Some  girl  may  know  this  by  bitter 
experience.  One  day,  she  shall  find 
comfort. 

In  my  allegory  a  case  is  typified 
where  separation  is  not  needed,  only- 
avoidance  of  the  too  hindering  de¬ 
pendence. 

To  be  “  poor  in  spirit  ”  is  not  to  be 
poor-spirited.  It  is  to  be  able  to 
detach  one’s  self  from  all  earthly 
tilings,  however  precious,  at  the  will 
of  God  ;  to  lay  aside  self-love  ;  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  our 
Master,  Who  emptied  Himself  of  the 
Divine  glory,  that  He  might  identify 
Himself  with  our  humanity. 

“  Who  became  poor  that  we 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich,” 
and  yet  again,  “  That  to  Him  every 
knee  should  bow.” 

For  the  poverty  of  spirit,  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis  shows,  is  that 
which  by  a  Divine  paradox  leads  to 
true  riches  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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Cupboards  are  important  things 
in  the  development  of  comfort 
in  the  home,  but  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  space  that  is  badly 
needed  in  a  room  has  been 
appropriated  by  a  cupboard  whose 
presence  is  not  actually  essential.  In 
that  case  there  are  various  means  of 
turning  the  aforesaid  cupboard  to  ends 
that  are  at  once  more  practical  and 
more  decorative. 

The  most  ingenious  way  of  adapting 
a  cupboard  installed  on  the  outer  wall 
of  a  bed-room  has  been ,  in  my  experience , 
one  that  transformed  a  particularly  dark 
and  unattractive  one  into  a  dressing- 
table  niche,  along  narrow  window  having 
been  erected  in  the  wall  to  give  it  light 
and  brightness.  For  those  who  do  not 
care  to  contemplate  <  the  expense  of  a 
structural  alteration  of  this  kind,  the 
installation  of  an  electric  light  bracket 
above  the  waist-high  shelf  that  forms 
the  dressing-table  would  meet  the 
purpose.  A  long  pleated  valance  of 
linen,  say  in  the  same  shade  of  moss- 
green  as  the  varnished  paint  of  the 
improvised  recess,  would  make  the 
whole  affair  of  one  decorative  opinion. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  built-in 
cupboard  gives  too  heavy  an  effect 
to  a  room  in  conjunction  with  its  other 
furniture.  In  that  case,  it  should  not 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  remove 
the  doors  bodily,  or  at  least 
the  upper  portions  of  them, 
and  to  use  the  upper  shelves 
for  the  display  of  china  and 
old  glass.  The  best  effect,  of 
course,  in  this  case  will  be  to 
paint  the  cupboard  and  its 
shelves  to  match  the  rest  of 
the  woodwork,  so  that  it  looks 
part  of  the  architectural  whole. 

The  shelves,  if  straight-fronted, 
may  be  rendered  more  decora¬ 
tive  by  being  either  carved  out 
into  a  cupid’s-bow  curve,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Queen  Anne 
specimen,  or  else  painted  in 
the  vertical  depth  in  a  con¬ 
trasting  colour  to  the  rest  of 
the  wood.  Thus,  I  have  seen 
a  cupboard  in  parchment- 
coloured  distemper  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  in  beauty  by  the 
addition  of  lacquer  red  paint 
to  the  thickness  of  the  shelves, 
while  in  a  drawing  -  room  I 
have  known  a  cupboard  of 
eggshell-blue  play  a  most  orna¬ 
mental  part  with  the  addition 
of  gold-paint  to  these  portions 
as  well  as  to  the  mouldings. 

The  cupboard  itself  was  of 
deal,  but  no  one  would 


have  suspected  it,  for  its  form  was 
good. 

Many  of  us  in  these  days  live  in  a  flat 
that  is  part  of  a  "  converted  ”  house, 
perhaps  on  the  drawing-room  floor, 
where  our  sitting-room  possesses  a  pair 
of  folding  doors  that  once  formed  part 
of  a  double  drawing-room  such  as  the 
Victorians  delighted  in.  Those  double 
doors  never  lose  their  gaunt  forbidding 
air,  no  matter  how  diligently  one  may 
try  table  after  table  in  front  of  them. 
But  experiment  with  some  attractively 
designed  cupboard,  preferably  one  with 
a  domed  top,  and  with  doors  that,  when 
opened,  display  some  sort  of  attraction 
in  the  way  of  painted  or  carved  ornament, 
and  you  will  find  how  this  is  capable  at 
once  of  transforming  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  room.  You  can  use  some  of  the 
cupboard  shelves  for  your  books  and 
others  for  your  china,  and  any  one  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  painting 
furniture  should  be  able  to  draft  you 
out  a  simple  conventional  flower-design 
for  the  inside  of  the  doors.  If  you  know 
of  no  such  individual,  then  apply  to  a 
shop  that  specialises  in  painted  furnish¬ 


ing  accessories  and  arrange 
with  them  to  send  down  one  of 
their  workers. 

The  Age  of  Steel. 

Writing  of  painted  cupboards 
reminds  me  to  tell  you  of  the  new  steel 
furniture  of  which  I  have  recently  made 
the  acquaintance.  I  am  not  going  to 
recommend  it  to  you  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  it  is  quite  interesting  enough 
to  know  about,  for  there  is  every  possi¬ 
bility  that  we  may  be  about  to  see 
developments  in  it  before  long.  The 
reason  that  I  do  not  voice  its  advantages 
is  that,  at  present,  its  prices  are  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  best  wooden 
furniture,  and  if  it  actually  comes  to  a 
question  of  choosing  between  the  two, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more 
desirable — at  least,  so  far  as  I  person¬ 
ally  am  concerned.  It  is  an  American 
product,  and  cost  of  freightage  adds 
considerably  to  its  cost  on  this  side. 
But  if  our  own  manufacturers  elect  to 
produce  it  in  our  home  factories,  it  will 
for  certain  purposes  probably  be  well 
worth  our  consideration. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  steel  suites 
are  those  that  are  painted  in  some  pleasing 
colour,  such  as  the  honey-tone  of  a  bed¬ 
room  suite  that  I  have  interviewed,  and 
are  embellished  with  small  clusters  of 
bright  flowers.  This  form  of  ornament 
commends  itself  aesthetically 
more  than  does  the  imitation 
graining  of  walnut  and  ma¬ 
hogany,  which,  though  cleverly 
carried  out,  offends  some  canon 
of  taste  that  is  hard  exactly  to 
define.  The  metal  does  not,  of 
course,  warp  or  shrink  in  the 
same  way  as  wood,  so  that,  for 
proximity  to  a  fireplace  or  near 
a  sunny-  window,  it  might  be 
a  great  benefit  to  instal  a  desk 
or  a  cabinet  of  the  decorated 
steel.  Nor  does  a  spilt  liquid 
have  any  injurious  effect  on  the 
painted  surface,  and  I  am  told 
that  not  even  a  smouldering 
cigarette  is  able  to  damage  it 
to  any  extent. 

Though  these  are  undoubted 
virtues  in  furniture,  they  leave 
me  comparatively  cold,  for  steel 
has  not  the  eloquence  of  wood, 
and  suggests  an  era  when 
Robots  shall  be  in  force,  our 
forests  exhausted,  and  the  Age 
of  Mechanics  in  full  swing.  Yet 
with  steel  houses  only  awaiting 
trade-union  permission  to  rear 
themselves  in  our  midst,  the 
innovation  certainly  deserves  re¬ 
cording.  It  is  as  well  to  prepare 
oneself  for  changes  ahead. 

[  Concluded  on  page  510. 
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Miss  Trim  conducts  her  sartorial 
schemes  on  a  principle,  held  for 
many  a  generation  by  the 
Frenchwoman,  namely,  on  the 
axiom  that  maintains  that  if  a 
woman  is  “  all  right”  as  regards 
her  extremities  she  can  pass 
muster  as  a  whole.  A  well- 
coiffed  head,  a  neat  glove,  and  a  trim 
shoe,  and  she  has  no  need  to  worry  if 
her  frock  is  past  its  first  youth  and 
more  than  a  little  out  of  the  fashion. 
A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  many  whose 
one  idea  of  the  well-appointed  is  com¬ 
prised  in  a  constant  relay  of  new  gowns. 

Every  Woman  her 
own  Cobbler. 

Miss  Trim  has  discovered  an  invaluable 
aid  to  foot-chic  in  the  form  of  a  shoe 
equipped  with  heels  that  allow  a  trodden- 
down  base  to  be  unscrewed  and  a  new 
heel-fitment  to  be  fitted  in  its  place. 
Thus,  instead  of  sending  one’s  cherished 
patents  or  glace-kids  to  be  heeled  at 
the  cobbler’s,  and  possibly  to  be  returned 
with  a  distinctly  “  cobbled  ”  air  about 
them,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  restore 
them  to  their  pristine  degree  of  the 
immaculate  can  be  carried  out  by  her¬ 
self  in  her  own  room  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  new  heel  bases  cost  is.  a  pair,  and, 
of  course,  are  sold  to  accord  exactly 
with  each  type  of  shoe  made  under  the 
new  system,  so  that  one  may  be  sure 
of  the  heel  retaining  just  that  curve 
and  height  that  its  designer  intended  it 
to  possess  in  the  first  instance. 

Soaking  the  Silk 
Stocking. 

Miss  Trim,  too,  knows  how  to  keep 
her  stock  of  hosiery  going  without 
any  undue  outlay  such  as  so  many 
of  us  have  deplored  since  the  days 
when  woollen  stockings  ceased  to 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  immaculate, 
and  hose  of  silk  and  artificial  silk 
came  along  to  add  their  complica¬ 
tions  to  existence.  Now,  Miss  Trim’s 
dress  allowance  does  not  permit  of 
indulgence  of  stockings  in  real  silk 
except  for  high  days  and  holidays 
and  bonfire  nights.  But  she  has 
discovered  a  way  of  making  the 
artificial  sort  look  very  nearly  as 
well,  and  certainly  of  causing  them 
to  last  quite  three  times  as  long. 

As  you  may  already  know,  artificial 
silk  is  compounded  of  wood  and 
vegetable  fibre,  and  these  fibres  are 
capable  of  swelling  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  extent  when  immersed  in 
water.  Consequently,  Miss  Trim 
makes  a  point  of  soaking  her  new 
stockings  thoroughly,  before  ever  she 
dons  them,  so  that  the  weave,  under 
the  swelling  of  the  fibres,  may 
tighten  and  consolidate.  This  makes 
an  incredible  difference  to  the  wear- 
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resisting  properties  of  the  substance  and 
lessens  distinctly  its  liability  to  ladder. 
In  addition,  she  does  what  the  profes¬ 
sional  dancer  invariably  does  to  every 
pair  of  new  stockings.  She  works  a  fine 
network  of  close  darning  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  heels  and  toe-pieces,  and 
often,  if  the  sole  of  the  foot  be  thin, 
over  that  area  about  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  toes,  where  the  ball  of  the 
foot  so  often  wrorks  the  stockings  into 
a  hole. 

Anti-Ladder 

Stunts. 

Miss  Trim  knows,  too,  how  to  wage 
war  against  the  ladder-fiend,  and  to 
frustrate  it  she  is  careful  to  see  that 
her  suspenders  are  of  the  kind  that 
boasts  a  little  disc  of  chamois-leather 
attached  above  the  rubber-button  of 
the  clip.  In  this  way  the  delicate  fabric 
of  the  stocking  does  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  either  portion  of  the 
suspender  fastener,  but  is  stretched  over 
the  soft  pad  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  break  the  threads. 
If  a  ladder  does  occur  at  any  point, 
she  makes  use  of  the  special  anti-ladder 
contraptions  that  are  to  be  found  now 
at  practically  any  haberdashery  counter, 
and  which  enable  one  by  dint  of  careful 
manipulation  of  the  ladder’s  rungs  to 
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fill  up  the  space  evenly  and 
neatly.  In  doing  this,  Miss  Trim 
makes  use  of  the  new  thimble 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  The 
Threader-Thimble,  and  is  made 
with  a  little  jointed  clip  at  the 
side,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
snuggles  in  so  close  as  to  be  not 
a  bit  in  the  way.  When  one  needs  to 
thread  a  specially  fine  needle,  one  pulls 
out  the  clip,  passes  it  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  places  the  cotton  on  its  hook, 
and  simply  draws  the  thread  through. 
You  can  even  use  the  contrivance  in 
connection  with  your  machine  needle, 
and  spare  your  small  girl  or  boy  the 
j  ob  of  coming  to  your  aid  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  For  those  whose  eyesight  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  the  thimble  is  a  real 
help.  Its  price  is  is. 

The  Home-made 
Glove. 

Miss  Trim,  whose  appearance  is  always 
enhanced  by  a  well-made  glove,  indulges 
herself  in  this  matter  through  dint  of 
fashioning  these  accessories  herself.  As 
she  appreciates  the  air  of  daintiness 
that  a  light-coloured  glove  confers  on 
a  toilette,  she  admits  none  but  pull-on 
gloves  of  chamois  leather  to  her  glove- 
box,  and  these,  you  may  be  interested  to 
hear,  present  in  the  making  no  diffi¬ 
culties  that  the  average  neat-fingered 
woman  cannot  easily  overcome.  The 
absence  of  fastenings  and  the  finishing- 
off  of  the  gloves  by  means  of  a  straight- 
cut  fringe,  dispose  of  the  two  biggest 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
amateur  glover.  Prices  work  out,  she 
tells  me,  at  practically  one-third  of  the 
shop-prices,  for  she  buys  her  skins 
by  the  parcel,  using  the  biggest 
pieces  for  gloves  for  wear  with  elbow- 
sleeve  gowns,  and  the  smaller  for 
the  shorter  type.  If  you  have  a 
Woman’s  Institute  in  your  locality, 
your  secretary  should  be  able  to  put 
you  wise  as  to  the  most  economical 
means  of  securing  the  materials, 
and  a  pattern,  No.  9060,  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  offices  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  Price  5 d.  And  I  hope  that 
when  your  gloves  are  duly  made, 
you  will  wash  them  after  Miss  Trim’* 
own  recipe,  which  consists  of  two 
successive  ablutions  in  a  lather  of 
warm  (not  on  any  account  boiling) 
Lux,  followed  by  a  not  too  rapid 
drying  off  in  the  proximity  of  a 
stove.  Half-way  through  the  drying 
process  she  opens  out  each  finger 
with  a  glove-stretcher.  If  you  leave 
this  business  till  the  glove  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  you  run  the  risk  of 
inducing  a  hole. 

One  luxury  Miss  Trim  has  per¬ 
mitted  herself  for  holiday  as  well  as 
home  use.  She  has,  she  avers,  often 
[Concluded  on  page  508. 
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It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  English  literary  history, 
but  most  people  see  it  only  from 
the  outside.  They  hear  of  a  great 
new  book,  or  a  great  new  author, 
or  a  great  new  departure  in  some  kind 
of  authorship.  They  do  not,  however, 
know  of  the  little  things  which  are  going 
on  all  the  time  within  the  book-world, 
and  doing  more,  perhaps,  to  mould  lit¬ 
erary  history  than  the  big  things  outside. 

Would  you  care  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  those  little  things  as  they  are 
at  work  just  now,  and  as  one  who  is 
brought  close  to  them  sees  them  ?  You 
will  find  them  interesting,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  also  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  the  big  things,  for  in  literature,  as 
in  life,  the  big  things  are  pretty  generally 
the  harvest  of  the  little  things.  Tell 
me  the  story  of  a  book,  one  might  say, 
parodying  a  famous  proverb  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
book  itself  is. 

A  Quiet  Taste  in 
Bookish  Things. 

Taste  in  books  has  never  been  quieter 
than  it  is  to-day— meaning  the  whole 
“get-up,”  the  printing,  the  paper,  and 
the  binding  of  them.  The  contents  may 
be  repulsive,  or  noisy,  or  loud,  or  highly 
coloured ,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  if  he  knows  his  business,  gets  up 
a  book  in  a  quiet,  good  style. 

One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
presence  of  the  wrapper,  which,  being 
the  outer  covering,  would,  in  any  case, 
make  a  flaring  binding  unnecessary. 
Book  taste  tolerates  less  glitter  and  less 
glister  than  our  fathers  and  our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew.  The  new  taste  is  not  only 
quieter,  but  much  finer,  which  is  surely 
a  case  for  congratulation.  Perhaps  we 
might  even  say  that  we  have  in  this 
finer  taste  evidence  of  the  finer  organisa¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  whole  book-world 
has  entered. 

A  fresh  book-world  has  arrived  since 
the  Great  War  went  out,  and  if  it  is 
nothing  else  it  is  capable.  One  needs  go 
no  farther  than  the  advertising  of  books 
as  it  is  to-day,  to  be  aware  of  this 
capacity.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  they  say 
in  stories  for  children,  publishers  were  so 
leisurely,  and  perhaps  so  unbusiness-like, 
that  nothing  much  mattered.  They  got 
their  books  out  when  these  happened 
to  be  ready,  they  launched  them  on  the 
reviewers  in  a  more  or  less  casual  way, 
and  sometimes,  instead  of  selling  them, 
they  put  them  under  their  counter  and 
just  left  them  there. 

What  a  Publisher 
Owes  an  Author. 

Now,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  publisher 
should  have  a  good  book  and  stop  short 
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of  selling  it,  but  that  pity  bears  far 
harder  upon  the  author  than  upon  the 
publisher.  The  author,  no  doubt,  has 
spent  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  thought, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  book 
is  everything  to  him,  while  the  publisher 
has  always  other  books. 

Nowadays  the  “  pushing  ”  of  books 
has  become  almost  a  high  art,  although 
the  effects  and  results  of  a  “  push  ” 
remain  what  they  probably  always  will 
remain,  more  or  less  a  discussable 
subject.  You  cannot  tell  how  far  an 
advertisement  or  a  review  helps  a  book. 
You  can  only  say  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  forming  of  a  public  opinion, 
which,  when  it  arrives,  will  probably 
lift  that  book  unto  the  desirable  state 
of  being  a  “  best  seller.” 

Not  very  long  ago  publishers’  adver¬ 
tisements  were  as  dull  to  look  at  as  they 
were  dull  to  read,  but  now  ever  so  many 
young  men  with  real  literary  qualities 
are  sitting  writing  them,  and  when  they 
get  into  print,  in  the  daily  or  weekly 
journals,  they  make  quite  good  and 
sometimes  even  sparkling  reading.  That 
is  one  little  line  in  which  English 
literary  history  progresses,  for  it  means 
that  a  good  book  stands  less  risk  than  it 
did  of  being  undiscovered,  and  what 
could  be  more  sad  than  to  have  real 
literature  lost  ? 

The  Coming  of 
New  Blood. 

We  owe  something  here  to  the  new 
blood  which  has  come  into  the  English 
publishing  houses  since  the  war.  It 
may  not  have  brought  with  it  the 
character  and  the  stability  which  belong 
to  the  older  publishers,  and  it  may  not 
have  the  same  high  literary  taste.  It 
has,  however,  made  for  “  drive,”  mean¬ 
ing,  in  other  words,  that  publishing  as 
a  machine  for  distributing  books  which 
men  of  genius  or  talent  write,  is  perhaps 
more  effective  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Its  next  steps  forward  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  and  especially  we  shall 
always  be  concerned  to  see  whether 
new  views  and  ways  are  developed,  or 
whether  even  the  clever  young  people 
who  are  getting  hold  of  the  publishing 
world  to-day,  will  condescend  to  turn 
back  upon  the  track  of  those  who  went 
before  them,  and  find  good  ideas  and 
worthy  things  among  the  despised  Vic¬ 
torians  . 

A  particular  matter  which  the  more 
intimate  student  of  the  book-world  will 
follow  with  interest,  may  be  expressed 
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in  the  question  :  Will  new  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  develop  personality 
on  the  part  of  publishers,  or  will 
they  have  the  reverse  effect  ?  In 
other  words,  will  we  be  in  for  a 
mere  machine  age  in  publishing,  or  will 
personality  triumph  over  the  machine 
and  become  its  master  ? 

An  author  must  have  personality  or 
he  is  no  author  worth  talking  about ; 
and  a  publisher  ought  to  have  personality 
or  he  is  no  publisher  worth  talking 
about.  One  could  trace  quite  clearly 
the  force  of  personality  in  an  individual, 
or  in  several  people,  by  taking  any 
leading  publishing  house  which  has 
existed  for  years  and  prospers  to-day. 
One  finds  that  that  house  has  become 
identified  with  distinctive  books,  nay 
almost  with  a  distinctive  school  of 
literature,  which  the  critics  and  the 
public  associate  with  it. 

What  is  that  but  the  fruits  of  person¬ 
ality,  just  as  much  as  a  brilliant  editor¬ 
ship  gives  character  to  a  journal, 
whether  it  be  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine, 
and  brilliant  authorship  a  hall-mark  to  a 
book. 

Men  of  Mark  and 
Personality. 

The  old  publishers,  men  like  Daniel 
Macmillan  and  William  Blackwood,  and 
Constable  of  Walter  Scott’s  days,  and 
the  Murrays,  and  the  Longmans,  have 
all  had  strongly  marked  personalities, 
and  those  personalities  are  still  reflected 
in  the  businesses  for  which  their  names 
stand.  Here,  again,  is  a  little-known 
element  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
course  the  stream  of  English  literature 
is  going  to  take  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  or  half  century. 

A  great  publishing  house,  built'  up 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  is  that 
of  Methuen.  It  was  founded  by  a 
scholarly  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Algernon 
Methuen  Stedman,  whom  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  boys  will  know  for  his  text¬ 
books  on  Latin  and  Greek. 

He  used  his  middle  name  with  which 
to  christen  his  publishing  business,  and 
when  it  became  very  successful  .  he 
adopted  it  as  his  own  final  name,  in¬ 
stead  of  Stedman.  He  died  recently, 
leaving  a  great  fortune  which  was  not, 
however,  all  amassed  in  publishing,  and 
he  has  been  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
house  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  well- 
known  essayist  and  author  who,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  associated 
with  Methuen. 

Now  Mr.  Lucas  is  both  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  man  with  a  good  business 
instinct,  and  that  would  make  his 
succession  to  the  headship  of  a  house 
like  Methuen  a  thing  which  may  have 
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effects  upon  the  whole  literary  world. 
Here  is  one  who  has  both  ideas  and 
ideals,  and  his  position  gives  him  the 
power  ot  making  those  into  facts,  and 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  will 
contrive  to  do  so. 

The  Founder  of  a  Great 
London  House. 

It  is  a  case  of  one  personality  suc¬ 
ceeding  another,  for  Sir  Algernon 
Methuen,  as  the  founder  of  the  firm 
became,  was  a  very  distinctive  per¬ 
sonality.  He  took  the  chair  on  October 
24,  1911,  when  the  twenty-first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  firm’s  existence  was  cele¬ 
brated,  and  for  that  celebration  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas  wrote  a  little  poem  which 
is  little  known  outside  the  literary 
world.  It  began  by  telling  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  business,  and  then  it  went 
on — 

The  tidings  spread,  as  tidings  will, 

And  business  for  the  day  stood  still, 
While  Paternoster  Row  was  staring 
That  any  one  should  be  so  daring, 
And  all  booksellers  agreed 
A  schoolmaster’s  abroad,  indeed  ! 

An  outsider,  asked  to  say  something 
upon  his  observations  about  progressive 
literary  history,  will  exclaim  :  “  Where 
are  the  great  names  ?  ”  He  probably 
would  not  find  any  very  great  echo  to 
that  question,  for  we  are  not  at  present 
throwing  up  Thackerays  or  Dickenses, 
much  less  Walter  Scotts.  There  one  is 
thinking  of  novel  writers,  who  are  in  the 
majority,  because  they  represent  the 
kind  of  reading  most  favoured ,  not  only 
with  English  people  but  with  people 
everywhere. 

Then  he  would  ask  :  “  What  are  the 
new  names  ?  ’  ’  and  he  would  hear  many  ; 
but  there  would  be  nothing  perhaps  very 
exciting  about  them,  nothing  so  exciting 
that  he  would  want  to  go  a  long  journey 
to  see  the  owners  of  those  names.  What 
he  would  really  find  is  that  one  or  two 
of  the  English  novelists  whom  we  have 
known  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
have,  within  the  last  twelve  months  or 
so,  made  very  decided  advances,  not 
only  in  the  literary  craft,  but  in  their 
position  with  the  reading  world. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Author 
of  “  Lorna  Doone.” 

We  do  not  have  the  discovery  of  a 
new  writer  as  those  who  went  before  us 
did  when  Lorna  Doone  was  published. 

It  is  an  example  of  how  firmly  fixed 
in  the  root  of  English  literature  a  novel 
may  become  when  it  is  really  good. 

The  centenary  of  R.  D.  Blackmore 
happens  this  year,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  that  centenary  that 
no  fewer  than  ten  editions  of  his  famous 
romance  of  Exmoor  are  on  sale.  You 
can  buy  one  as  cheap  as  a  shilling,  and 
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you  can  buy  one  as  dear  as  ten-and-six, 
and  you  can  even  buy  an  edition  de  luxe, 
of  which  only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  were  printed,  if  you  care  to  pay 
three  guineas.  This  edition  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brittain  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock,  and 
if  you  have  a  copy,  or  desire  to  get  a 
copy,  you  can  safely  leave  it  as  a  legacy 
to  somebody  who  will  value  it,  because 
the  paper  is  imperishable  and  so  is  the 
binding. 

One  of  Blackmore’s  contemporaries 
was  the  late  Charles  E.  Pearce,  an 
industrious  novelist  who  never  quite 
took  first  rank.  He  died,  not  long  ago, 
busy  to  the  last  with  his  pen,  although 
he  was  over  eighty-two.  If  he  had 
cared,  he  could  have  written  a  chapter 
of  modern  English  literary  history,  and 
especially  he  could  have  told  an  inci¬ 
dent  about  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island 
which  is  worthy  of  a  little  place  in  that 
literary  history. 

The  Story  of  a 
Great  Story 

When  Treasure  Island,  under  its 
original  name  The  Sea  Cook,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  paper  which  first  pub¬ 
lished  it,  there  were  doubts  as  to  its 
suitability.  Mr.  Pearce  had  written  a 
story  called  Bill  Bo’ sun,  which  enjoyed 
a  great  vogue,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
a  copy  of  it  was  given  to  Stevenson  with 
the  advice  to  read  it  and  study  it, 
because  that  was  the  kind  of  tale  which 
was  wanted. 

This  is  a  mere  detail  bearing  upon  the 
origin  of  Treasure  Island,  and  it  cannot 
bear  very  much,  because  Stevenson,  as 
a  man  of  genius,  was  his  own  creator 
in  everything.  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
however,  because  it  suggests  once  more 
how  the  little  things,  even  though  we 
cannot  always  fully  trace  them,  find 
their  way  into  the  big  things,  as  a  small 
burn  on  a  Highland  moor  finds  its  way 
into  the  big  stream  which  runs  through 
the  valley  and  eventually  passes  into 
the  sea. 

It  was  quite  a  departure  of  the  after¬ 
war  time  that  statesmen  and  politicians 
who  had  taken  some  part  in  it  should 
write  their  memoirs.  Those  books,  many 
of  which  had  no  permanent  value  in  the 
sense  of  literature,  were  a  whole  stream 
at  one  time.  Row,  happily,  they  have 
fallen  away  a  great  deal,  and  most  likely, 
as  the  war  recedes  and  the  need  for 
writing  about  it  also  recedes,  they  will 
quietly  die  away. 

We  shall  probably  not  lose  much 
there,  because  they  were  only  the  by¬ 
products  of  office  or  position,  and  they 
dealt  with  large  facts  rather  than  with 
intimate  personalities.  Now,  facts  are 


important  and  needful  in  the  daily 
task  of  the  world ,  but  when  one 
comes  to  the  reflective  hour  of  reading, 
one  prefers  to  fall  back  upon  the 
things  of  personality  which  endure  all 
the  time. 

The  Personality  of 
King  Edward  VII. 

There  is  a  lot  of  light  on  the  personality 
of  King  Edward  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Life  of  him  written  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 
It  covers  his  career  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  it  shows  us  that,  contrary  to  what 
many  people  have  thought,  his  prince¬ 
dom  was  no  period  of  leisure  and  pleasure, 
but  really  a  time  of  planned  and  useful 
work. 

When  a  royal  biography  treats  its 
subject  in  this  human  sense,  it  does  not 
become  less  royal  and  it  does  become 
more  human,  and  that  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  memoir  of  King 
Edward.  It  presents  him  as  a  king,  but 
it  also  presents  him  as  a  man,  and  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  a  distinctive  and 
outstanding  personality  like  his  is 
entitled  to  its  portrait  even  if  it  is 
framed  in  a  throne. 

By-and-by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  will  give  us 
the  second  part  of  his  biography,  and 
it  is  going  to  deal  with  the  kingship  of 
King  Edward.  The  ten  years  during 
which  he  reigned  were  ten  years  of 
enormous  importance  in  the  history  of 
England  and,  indeed,  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Most  likely  he  did  a  great 
deal  in  those  ten  years  to  shape,  not 
only  their  events,  but  the  events  which 
were  immediately  to  follow,  and  which 
are  now  in  our  charge  to  do  with  as  we 
best  can. 

The  point  sought  to  be  made  there, 
is  that  even  a  royal  biography  is  be¬ 
coming,  like  all  English  literature,  more 
human,  more  intimate,  to  every  reader, 
and  therefore  morereadable  and  valuable. 
Even  the  titles  of  books  are  becoming 
simpler,  and  a  very  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  last  year  was  towards  short 
titles. 

One  thinks  of  a  volume  of  essays  by 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  which  had  no  more 
title  than  the  little  word  On.  One  asks 
where  could  be  found  so  happy,  so 
compelling  a  title  as  Mr.  Robert  Lynd, 
another  essayist,  gave  to  his  latest 
volume,  The  Peal  of  Bells.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  craze  for  short 
titles  will  endure,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  reader  likes  something  with  a 
nice,  attractive  sound,  something  to 
catch  the  ear,  and,  through  the  ear,  get 
to  the  heart ;  something  with  a  hint 
in  it,  as  if  there  lay  riches  of  reading 
untold  in  the  pages  about  to  be  con¬ 
sulted. 


Readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Miss  Maude  Angell  will  be  exhibiting  some  of  her  paintings 
at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show  in  May.  You  will  find  them  (and  possibly  her)  in  the  Sundries  Avenue 
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I  used  to  have  a  hazy  sort  of  idea, 
before  I  went  to  live  in  France,  that 
“  foreign  food  ”  consisted  mostly  of 
made-up  dishes  carefully  disguised  with 
a  highly-seasoned  sauce. 

Certainly  I  found  sauce  galore, 
but  I  also  found  that  its  purpose 
was  to  bring  out  the  flavour  of  the 
dish  it  was  served  with,  rather 
than  to  disguise  it.  And  I  also 
discovered  that  in  France  one  uses 
a  sauce,  rather  than  the  sauce,  as 

1  had  been  used  to  at  home.  A 
sauce  served  with  meat  or  fish  or 
eggs  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  is  specially  adapted  for 
that  particular  dish. 

And  what  care  the  French  cook 
takes  over  the  seasoning  of  her 
sauces  !  Whatever  it  »is,  she  adds 
it  little  by  little,  and  tastes  the 
sauce  after  each  addition,  to  make 
sure  of  getting  it  exactly  right. 

But  she  knows,  too,  that  the 
flavour  will  not  be  quite  so  strong 
when  the  sauce  is  eaten  with  its 
accompanying  dish,  and  so  she 
makes  the  sauce  in  the  pan  taste  just  a 
little  more  highly  seasoned  than  she 
means  it  to  be  when  served. 

Here  are  some  of  the  “  served-with- 
sauce  ”  recipes  I  brought  home. 

Ox-Cheek  with 
Golden  Sauce. 

Wash  the  ox-cheek  well,  and  simmer 
it  for  2  hours  in  enough  water  to  cover 
it.  (The  water  should  be  tepid  when 
the  cheek  is  put  in,  by  the  way.)  Leave* 
it  to  cool,  then  skim  off  the  fat  which 
settles  at  the  top  of  the  liquor.  Put 
the  pan  over  the  fire  again,  after  adding 
to  it  a  large  onion  stuck  with  io  cloves, 
and  ij  lb.  diced  vegetables  ;  or  you  can 
use  any  kind  you  like — potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  so  on.  Simmer  for  another 

2  hours. 

To  serve,  slice  the  meat  thinly,  and 
arrange  on  a  hot  dish  with  the  vegetables 
as  a  border.  Pour  golden  sauce  over 
the  meat,  and  serve  at  once. 

For  the  sauce,  mix  together  J  oz.  each 
of  flour  and  butter  in  a  heated  saucepan, 
and  when  smooth  add,  little  by  little, 
i  pt.  of  the  liquor  the  cheek  has  sim¬ 
mered  in.  (You  can  add  a  little  more 
water  to  the  latter.)  Simmer  well  for 
io  min.,  then  let  it  cool  slightly  and  stir 
in  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir  over 
the  fire  for  about  40  sec.,  then  cool 
again.  When  cool,  add  1  brimming 
tablespn.  white  vinegar. 

Meat  Mould  with 
Mayonnaise. 

Take  i£  lb.  stewing  beef  (or  nice  beef 
“  pieces  ”  will  do)  and  cut  them  up  very 
small.  Put  into  a  saucepan  1  oz.  butter 


and  a  small  sliced  onion,  and  cook  them 
together  for  about  7  min.  Take  out 
the  onion,  let  the  fat  drain  off  the  pieces, 
and  put  the  meat  in.  Add  1  good  tea- 


Dravu?i  by  Rosa  Lee. 

spn.  mixed  spice  and  the  same  amount  of 
salt,  or  more  if  liked,  and  enough  water 
just  to  cover  the  meat.  Cover  the  pan 
closely  and  simmer  for  about  45  min. 
Only  simmer,  please — boiling  will  make 
the  meat  hard.  Now  stir  in  2  heaped 
tablespn.  flour  mixed  to  a  thick  cream 
with  water,  and  bring  the  mixture  to 
the  boil,  stirring  well.  Move  the  pan 
back  from  the  fire  at  this  stage,  and 
leave  it  for  another  10  min.  or  so. 

Rinse  a  mould  or  china  basin  with 
cold  water,  put  in  the  meat,  and  leave 
in  a  cold  place  to  set.  Turn  out  to 
serve,  and  cover  thickly  with  mayon¬ 
naise  sauce.  Garnish  with  crisp  parsley. 

Most  people  have  their  pet  recipe  for 
mayonnaise,  but  if  you  have  not,  try 
this. 

Put  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  into  a  very 
cold  basin,  and  stir  with  a  small  wooden 
spoon.  Add,  drop  by  drop,  1  gill  best 
salad  oil,  and  go  on  stirring  slowly  all 
the  time.  When  the  mixture  is  quite 
thick,  add  £  teaspn.  made  mustard,  the 
same  amount  of  salt,  a  few  grains  of 
pepper,  1  tablespn.  raw  cream,  and  one 
brimming  tablespn.  white  vinegar.  Some 
people  like  just  a  suspicion  of  caster 
sugar  as  well.  If  your  mayonnaise 
shows  signs  of  getting  "  thin  ”  in  the 
making,  do  not  add  anything  more  until 
you  have  stirred  it  quite  thick  again. 

Fish  a  la 
Creme. 

You  can  use  any  cold  white  fish  for 
this.  Separate  the  fish  from  the  bones, 
break  into  fably  small  pieces,  and  mix 
with  the  following  sauce.  Into  i  Pt- 
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hot  milk  stir  nearly  |  oz.  flour  mixed 
to  a  thin  cream  with  cold  water,  oz. 
butter,  and  \  teaspn.  salt.  Boil  for 
10  min.,  stirring  frequently,  and  adding 
a  little  more  milk  if  the  sauce  gets 
very  thick.  Move  away  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  the  beaten  yolk  of 
an  egg  and  a  few  grains  of  pepper. 
Let  it  stand  until  it  cools  a  little, 
then  add  tablepn.  best  white 
vinegar.  When  quite  cold  add  the 
white  of  1  egg,  beaten  stiffly. 

Mix  fish  and  sauce  lightly  to¬ 
gether,  and  serve  in  a  glass  bowl 
garnished  with  hard-boiled  egg  and 
a  little  watercress. 

Savoury 
Eggs 

are  coated  with  a  rich  chaudfroid 
sauce,  and  make  a  delicious  cold 
supper  or  luncheon  dish.  Allow 
2  eggs  for  each  person,  and  hard- 
boil  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
cooked  drop  them  into  enough  cold 
water  to  cover,  and  leave  till  quite 
cold.  In  the  meantime  chop  to¬ 
gether  a  few  pickled  gherkins,  some 
capers,  and  mix  them  with  a  little 
minced  ham  or  tongue.  When  cold, 
shell  and  halve  the  eggs  lengthwise,  and 
carefully  take  out  the  yolks.  Pound 
these  with  the  savoury  mixture,  add 
seasoning  with  a  lavish  hand — but,  of 
course,  according  to  taste — and  put  the 
mixture  into  the  egg-whites.  Then 
press  the  halves  together  again. 

Make  a  good  white  sauce,  allowing 
1  oz.  each  of  butter  and  flour  to  each  pint 
of  milk.  (Half  this  quantity  will  coat 
quite  a  number  of  eggs.)  While  the 
sauce  is  still  hot  stir  thoroughly  into  it 
|  oz.  gelatine  dissolved  in  3  or  4  tablespn. 
water.  Let  the  sauce  get  cold,  hut  not 
set,  before  you  dip  the  eggs  into  it  for 
coating.  Let  the  latter  be  thickly 
covered.  By  way  of  garnish  you  may 
decorate  the  coated  eggs  with  tiny 
shapes  of  sliced  beetroot,  olive,  or  leaves 
of  aspic. 

Beef  with  Wine 
Sauce. 

Cut  1  \  lb.  lean  stewing  beef  into 
cubes.  In  a  saucepan  melt  1  oz.  butter, 
and  put  into  it  the  meat  and  2  thinly- 
sliced  onions,  or  four  shallots  ;  let  them 
fry  gently,  watching  to  see  that  they 
do  not  "  catch,”  until  both  meat  and 
vegetable  are  nicely  browned.  Then  ' 
stir  in  smoothly  i|  oz.  flour,  salt  to  taste, 
and  plenty  of  pepper.  Add  1  small 
breakfastcup  cold  water.  Cover  the 
pan  closely,  bring  the  contents  to  the 
boil,  then  simmer  for  2  hours. 

Now  stir  in  1  good  tablespn.  wine, 
and  let  the  stew  boil  fast  for  1  or  2  min., 
so  that  the  sauce  may  thicken  nicely, 


Im.  It 


and  coat  the  pieces  of  meat  well.  Serve 
very  hot. 

For  Warmed-up 

Me  ate 

Put  oz.  butter  and  a  chopped 
onion  into  a  saucepan,  and  fry  until 
the  onion  is  golden  brown.  Mix  in 


smoothly  i  tablespn.  flour,  and  add 
gradually  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  a  creamy  sauce.  Add  i  large 
teaspn.  made  mustard,  salt,  and 
a  little  cayenne.  Boil  gently  for 
15  min. 

Slice  your  cold  meat  very  thinly, 


taking  out  any  bits  of  gristle  or  skin. 
Put  the  meat  into  the  sauce,  but  stand 
where  they  will  get  very  hot  without 
actually  boiling.  When  thoroughly 
heated,  arrange  the  slices  on  a  hot  dish, 
stir  1  tablespn.  vinegar  into  the  sauce, 
and  pour  over  the  me?'' 


Here  is  a  delightful  little 
semi-evening  frock,  just  what 
one  needs  for  an  informal 
dinner-party,  or  when  some¬ 
thing  rather  more  festive  is 
required  than  the  long-sleeved 
afternoon  frock. 

It  is  just  the  style  that 
lends  itself  to  the  girl  who 
revels  in  ornamenting  her 
clothes  with  hand  embrodery, 
and  made  in  black  satin,  with 
any  rich  blending  of  colours 
in  the  embroidery  design  that 
happen  to  make  their  appeal 
to  the  wearer.  Bright  fuchsia 
and  tangerine  shades  are  very 
much  in  evidence  for  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  moment. 

Three-and-a-half  yards  of 
black  satin  will  be  required 
for  making,  and  the  model 
is  cut  on  the  usual  simple 
magyar  lines,  flowing  rather 
wider  in  the  skirt,  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  present  modes. 
The  fulness  falls  in  easy  folds 
from  the  shoulders,  and  is 
held  in  over  the  hips  with  a 


In  Black  Satin  with  Bright-hued  Embroidery. 
No.  7078. 


cluster  of  little  pleats  at  each 
side. 

A  bright  and  distinctive 
note  has  been  added  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  frock  by 
working  a  single  flower  on 
the  right-hand  shoulder. 

Suitable  transfer  designs 
may  be  obtained  from  any 
drapery  establishment  having 
a  good  art  needlework  de¬ 
partment,  and  though  the  one 
illustrated  is  a  fairly  elaborate 
one,  simpler  patterns  would 
look  quite  well.  Also,  if  black 
is  not  desired,  choose  a  bright- 
hued  material,  and  adorn  with 
a  few  touches  of  black  em¬ 
broidery  ;  or  designs  worked 
in  steel  beads  are  also  at¬ 
tractive. 

Pattern  No.  7078  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  sizes  for  34  and 
38  inches  bust  measurement, 
price  5^.,  postage  extra.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 
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returned  home  from  the  seaside  with 
tresses  badly  affected  by  constant  im¬ 
mersion  in  sea-water,  which,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  an  effective 
shampoo,  has  rendered  her  hair  brittle 
and  impoverished.  So  this  year  she  has 
invested  23s.  6 d.  on  a  portable  shower¬ 


fitting,  which  will  fit  practically  any 
basin-tap,  and  which  can  be  adjusted 
merely  by  pushing  its  end  on  to  the 
tap-nozzle.  Directly  the  water  is  turned 
on,  there  results  a  shower  that  effectually 
removes  all  trace  of  the  brine  in  the 
proverbial  jiffy.  If  you  wish  to  make 


sure  of  the  fixture  fitting  perfectly 
on  to  the  tap  of  your  own  bath-room 
basin,  you  have  only  to  take  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  opening  on  a  scrap  of  papei 
and  order  one  in  the  suitable  size. 

So  much  for  Miss  Trim’s  extremity- 
gadgets. 
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I  take  it  that,  after  the  manner  of  all 
good  housewives,  you  have  for  the  most 
part  disposed  of  the  cleaning  portion 
of  your  spring  campaign,  and  are  now 
embarked  on  the  more  ornamental  side 
of  the  great  endeavour.  So  let  me  begin 
this  article  by  telling  you  of  one  or 
two  things  that  may  minister  to  the 
decorative  aspect  of  the  May  manoeuvres. 

Designed  for 
You  Alone. 

It  has  struck  me  greatly  of  late  what 
a  demand  there  is  for  accessories  in  the 
home  that  have  been  specially  designed 
in  connection  with  it.  As  women  learn 
more  and  more  freely  to  express  their 
own  individuality,  so  does  the  scope 
extend  for  those  who  are  able  to  design 
in  accordance  with  a  given  personality. 
There  are  at  present  a  number  of  women 
artists  and  craftworkers  who  have  lifted 
themselves  out  of  the  ordinary  run  by 
a  faculty  for  producing  stuff  that  is  free 
from  the  charge  of  the  commonplace, 
and  that  corresponds  cleverly  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs. 

Thus,  one  woman,  who  specialises  in 
enamelled  glass,  will  fashion  for  you 
a  piece  that  represents  your  favourite 
corner  in  the  garden,  or  the  house 
itself,  provided  this  lends  itself  to 
the  picturesque  in  treatment.  Another 
woman  will  embroider  you  a  silken 
picture  of  your  room  or  your  garden, 
so  that  you  have  a  permanent  and 
extremely  pleasing  record  of  something 
beautiful  that  you  have  yourself  created. 

Miss  Maude  Angell,  whose  work  is  a 
perpetual  joy  to  readers  of  this  magazine, 
will  paint  you  a  miniature  of  your 
garden  or  your  room. 

Many  of  us  who  have  the  creative 
instinct  in  no  other  form,  are  yet  able 
to  create  a  real  thing  of  beauty  in  our 
home,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that 
some  record  should  be  handed  down 
to  generations  to  come.  Fortunately, 
neither  of  these  women  asks  any  ex¬ 
orbitant  fee  for  the  work,  and  if  you 
were  actually  to  obtain  statistics  of  the 
time  taken,  and  work  out  the  charge 
in  terms  of  payment  by  the  hour,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  you  would  be 
astonished  at  the  small  emolument  that 
this  would  represent.  It  is  because 
such  work  so  often  spells  enjoyment  to 
the  artist  that  the  return  on  effort  can 
be  accepted  at  such  low  computation. 

The  Candle 
Craze. 

Sometimes,  when  we  have  accomplished 
the  spring  overhauling,  and  all  the  re¬ 
papering  and  repainting  is  complete,  we 
look  upon  the  result  of  our  efforts  not 
wholly  with  satisfaction,  feeling  that 


somehow  or  other  there  is  a  lack  of 
subtlety  in  our  colour  effects.  Then  it  is 
that  we  need  to  cast  about  in  our  minds 
for  ways  in  which  to  introduce  little 
splashes  of  gay  tones  by  means  of  a 
tinted  candle  or  two,  for  wherever  we 
have  a  room  that  fails  to  create  the 
harmonious  colour  scheme  that  is  looked 
for,  we  shall  in  all  probability  discover 
that,  by  means  of  a  clever  choice  of 
candles  such  as  is  provided  by  the 
“  Nell  Gwynn  ”  group,  we  shall  be  able 
to  induce  the  result  at  which  we  aim. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that,  in  our 
attempt  to  create  a  restful  room,  we  have 
induced  only  an  insipid  one,  in  which  the 
grey  or  the  biscuit  tone,  that  we  found 
so  charming  in  the  pattern-book,  has 
succeeded  merely  in  producing  a  room 
that  is  cold  and  characterless.  Then 
into  the  brass  candlesticks  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece  fit  a  couple  of  jade-green  candles 
in  place  of  the  white  ones,  and  into  the 
silver  sticks  upon  the  sideboard  drop 
candles  of  Assyrian  red,  and  then  note 
how  completely  these  four  uprights  of 
pure  colour  have  transformed  your 
room. 

Again,  it  may  be  that,  in  your  en¬ 
deavour  to  follow  the  modern  colour-cult, 
you  have  developed  walls  that  are  hot 
rather  than  warm  in  tint,  and  that  the 
whole  effect  is,  in  consequence,  on  the 
oppressive  side.  In  such  a  case,  it  will 
be  candles  of  pearl-grey  or  of  palest 
blush-pink  that  you  will  use  to  subdue 
the  general  impression.  It  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  proportions  of  the 
room  itself  whether  you  will  use  the  tall 
slender  candles  or  those  which  are  short 
and  squat.  Both  have  their  uses  in 
building  up  a  scheme,  and  you  may  need 
to  make  a  few  experiments  ere  you 
discover  exactly  the  right  thing  for  your 
needs. 

A  Resilient 
Cushion. 

Those  whose  chairs  are  of  the  rush- 
seated  or  wooden-seated  order  will 
appreciate  a  cushion  which  binds  itself 
never  to  develop  an  unsympathetic 
hardness,  however  long  you  may  care  to 
sit  upon  it.  This  is  the  virtue  of  the 
“  Newmatik  ”  cushion,  which  boasts  in 
its  interior,  in  place  of  down  or  kapok, 
a  cellular  substance  which  fills  itself  with 
air,  and  so  presents  a  soft  resilient  body, 
which  makes  for  restfulness  and  comfort. 
It  generally  happens  that  such  places  as 
window-seats  and  inglenooks  see  fit  to 
equip  themselves  with  cushions  of  the 
hardest,  so  that  it  is  good  to  learn  that 
the  new  type  of  cushion  is  able  to  fashion 
itself  specially  for  such  purposes.  Its 
ordinary  cover  is  a  waterproof  rep,  but 
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this,  if  needed,  can,  of  course,  be  covered 
to  accord  with  the  hangings  of  the  room. 
The  price  of  the  cushion  is  7 s. 

A  Window-Seat 
Designer. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  window- 
seats,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  firm  that  is 
doing  some  exceptionally  decorative 
work  in  this  direction,  blending  the 
covers  and  cushions  of  the  seats  into 
one  harmonious  whole  with  the  curtains 
and  pelmet  of  the  windows.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  moss-stitch  embroidery  that 
is  worked  into  the  dado  of  the  curtains 
and  scattered  lightly  over  the  front  and 
back  of  the  seat ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
an  effective  cretonne  applique  that  is 
stitched  either  in  gold  thread  or  black 
wools  on  to  a  ground  of  self-coloured 
rep  or  twill  cloth. 

Among  a  number  of  original  schemes 
devised  by  this  firm  I  have  seen  one  in 
which  an  Oriental  design  of  almond 
blossom  and  little  Chinese  birds  of  gay 
plumage  formed  the  decorative  bordering 
to  long  curtains  of  Wedgwood  blue  sun¬ 
proof  cloth,  while  the  long  low  seat  and 
its  stiff  pelmet  above  were  of  the  blue 
material,  divided  up  by  means  of  inter¬ 
secting  lines  of  gold  galon,  over  which 
small  clusters  of  the  pink  blossoms  were 
irregularly  distributed. 

In  another  case  it  was  a  scheme  of 
black,  orange,  and  brown  that  had  been 
chosen,  the  curtains  not  indulging  in 
borders,  but  restricting  their  decoration 
to  a  slender  panel  of  tree-branches  and 
flowerets .  As  a  well-constructed  window- 
seat  justifies  itself  amply,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  extending  the  seating  capacity 
of  a  room,  but  also  as  a  store  place  for 
superfluous  impedimenta  of  all  kinds, 
the  question  of  giving  it  the  most 
effective  treatment  possible  is  well 
worth  a  little  study. 

To  Supplant  the 
Plumber. 

The  jobbing  plumber  has  long  been  a 
favourite  figure  in  farce,  and  certainly 
his  methods  do  not,  as  a  rule,  commend 
themselves  to  the  thrifty  among  his 
patrons.  Hence  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  know  of  a  set  of  implements  which, 
at  a  cost  of  5s.,  will  enable  their  owner 
to  dispense  with  his  services  altogether 
at  such  -  times  as  a  bath  or  sink  pipe 
elects  to  find  itself  obstructed.  This 
“  Sanitary  Set  ”  consists  of  a  rubber 
plunger  with  an  iron  top  plate  which 
displaces  accretions  of  grease  or  other 
matter,  and  a  long  spiral  cleanipg  spring 
which  effectually  clears  away  whatever 
may  have  lodged  in  inaccessible  portions 
of  the  piping.  A  bottle  of  specially 
prepared  liquid  serves  to  loosen  foreign 
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matter  that  may  be  clinging  to  the  metal 
litments. 

An  Ingenious 
Bookcase. 

If  it  has  happened  to  you,  as  it  happens 
to  so  many  of  us,  to  find  that  your  books 
have  outgrown  their  accommodation, 
you  will  surely  appreciate  the  ingenuity 
that  distinguishes  a  novel  type  of  book¬ 
case  that  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  book-lover  who  dwells  in  a 
small  flat,  where  space  is  a  consideration. 
This  bookcase  is  made  a  foot  in  depth, 
so  that  it  gives  room  for  a  double 
supply  of  books,  the  front  array  being 
housed  upon  shelves  fitted  to  what  are 
practically  a  pair  of  doors,  that  open  to 
disclose  a  further  set  of  shelves  neatly 
fitted  to  the  back  of  the  book-cupboard. 
The  whole  is  of  oak,  and  the  top  of  the 
cupboard  could,  of  course,  be  utilised  for 
the  display  of  still  more  volumes,  though 
the  effect  is  more  decorative  if  a  bowl 
of  flowers  or  some  pretty  statuette  is 
ranged  upon  it.  In  addition  to  its 
space  -  economising  virtues,  the  book¬ 
case  provide  obligingly  for  the  secretion 
of  those  paper  -  covered  volumes  and 
shabbier  books  which,  though  dear  to 
one’s  heart,  may  yet  not  be  sufficiently 
presentable  to  meet  the  light  of  day  at 
all  times.  A  snug  place  in  the  back  row 
will  fitly  meet  their  case.  The  price  of 
the  bookcase  is  £11  15s. 

The  Endless 
Spill. 

Matches  being  no  longer  the  cheap 
commodity  that  they  were  before  the 
war,  it  is  good  to  know  of  a  decorative 
little  gadget  of  pierced  brass  that  hides 


Another  Substitute 
for  Timber. 

And  while  on  this  subject  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wood  (whose  price  has  cer¬ 
tainly  attained  alarming  proportions 
of  late)  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  has 
lately  become  possible  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  panelled  room  without  having 
recourse  to  timber  at  all.  So  far  such  a 
luxury  has  been  only  within  the  reach  of 
a  few ;  to-day,  through  the  invention 
of  a  compositional  panelling,  which  is 
largely  formed  from  asbestos,  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  majority  of  us. 

Probably  the  word  composition  con¬ 
jures  up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my 
readers  something  unpleasing  both  in 
surface  and  in  texture,  something  that 
shows  white  patches  where  a  knock  has 


within  its  heart-shaped  body  a  closely 
twisted  roll  of  slow-burning  paper  that 
makes  the  provision  of  matches  super¬ 
fluous  wherever  a  fire  is  lit.  Of  course, 
you  may  argue,  paper-spills  may  be 
rolled  without  any  expense  being  in¬ 
curred,  but  these  have  a  way  of  dropping 
charred  paper  over  one’s  carpet  and  of 
leaving  scorched  ends  to  clog  up  the 
cooking-stove  jets.  The  paper  in  the 
“  Endless  Spill  ”  burns  out  cleanly, 
leaving  no  ash  behind  it,  while  all  one 
needs  to  do  in  order  to  extend  its  use  is 
gently  to  pull  the  paper  along  its  guide. 
A  refill  of  paper  is  easily  fitted  in,  but 
this  operation  is  seldom  necessary,  seeing 
that  the  length  of  the  paper  spill  really 
justifies  its  name. 

For  the  Camper 
or  Caravanner. 

In  case  you  may  be  contemplating  a 
“  simple  life  ”  holiday  this  summer  you 
may  like  to  know  of  an  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  priced  at  10s.  and  called  “  A 
Campfire  Grubstake,”  which  will  enable 
you  to  do  quite  an  ambitious  amount 
of  cooking  in  the  open,  yet  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  The  stake  has 
a  spear  at  the  base  measuring  a  foot 
in  length,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  set 
firmly  in  the  ground  without  any  fear  of 
its  collapsing  into  the  fire  lit  around,  and 
so  sending  the  dinner  “  west”  at  some 
untoward  moment.  On  to  the  stake 
itself  are  clamped  various  gadgets  for 
the  reception  of  the  cooking  utensils,  a 
grid,  for  instance,  for  grilling  the  steak, 
a  skillet-ring  for  the  frying-pan  that  is 
to  take  the  bacon  or  for  the  stew-pot, 
and  a  strong  pot-ring  for  the  water-can 
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broken  off  a  corner,  something  that 
splits  or  cracks  directly  you  endeavour 
to  introduce  it  to  a  nail  or  a  screw  or 
try  to  saw  it  to  size  or  shape.  Now  the 
new  compositional  material  does  none 
of  these  horrific  things,  for  you  can  treat 
it  in  all  ways  after  the  manner  of  real 
wood,  and  get  in  addition  an  effect  which 
is  scarcely  discernible  from  the  actual 
thing  at  a  cost  which  is  but  half — and 
in  some  cases  less  than  half — of  a 
genuine  wooden  panelling. 

It  often  happens  that  while  we  may  not 
aspire  to  instal  panelling  on  any  extensive 
scale,  there  exists  in  our  rooms  or  on  our 
staircase  some  corner  that  always  seems 
to  appear  shabby  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  comes  in  for  a  special  share  of  wear 
and  tear  or  is  particularly  exposed  to  the 


that  takes  the  place  of  a  kettle  proper 
among  simple-lifers.  All  these  fitments 
can  be  adjusted  as  to  height  so  that  you 
may  boil  the  water  rapidly  or  cook  the 
stew  slowly  according  to  need. 

Another  Holiday 
Necessity. 

And  when  you  are  embarked  on  a 
holiday  of  the  open-air  kind,  be  sure 
that  there  has  been  slipped  into  your 
pack  a  tube  of  “  Sketofax,”  which  is 
the  latest  and  the  most  efficient  means 
of  discouraging  the  attention  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  gnats,  those  troublesome 
little  creatures  that  can  reduce  one  to  a 
state  of  abject  misery,  if  not  frustrated 
in  their  fell  attempts.  “  Sketofax  ”  is  a 
curative  as  well  as  a  protective  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  one  that  has  already  endeared 
itself  to  the  picnicker  and  amateur 
photographer  alike. 

A  Barless  Kitchen 
Fire. 

To  end  up  on  a  practical  note,  let  me 
voice  the  virtues  of  a  fitment  which 
has  been  designed  to  enable  those  who 
wish  to  turn  what  was  at  one  time  a 
kitchen  into  a  living-room,  to  adapt  a 
kitchener  accordingly.  The  contrivance, 
which  is  priced  at  19s.  6 d.,  has  its  own 
detachable  boiling  trivet,  and  a  fall- 
bar  that  is  electro-plated.  It  interferes 
not  at  all  with  the  existing  ovens  or 
boiler,  but  provides  excellent  cooking 
facilities,  while  presenting  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  cosy  open  fire  that  con¬ 
sumes  a  minimum  of  fuel.  With  the 
kitchen-dining-rooms  so  much  in  vogue, 
this  form  of  grate  deserves  respectful 
attention. 


rubbing  and  brushing  of  the  passer-by. 
In  such  a  case  it  will  be  an  economy  to 
instal  a  suitable  length  of  panelling  to 
take  the  undue  stress  from  off  its 
shoulders.  Again,  there  are  rooms  and 
lounges  where  something  more  import¬ 
ant  in  effect  than  the  ordinary  mantel 
arrangement  seems  expedient.  Here, 
again,  the  replica  panelling  meets  the 
case  inexpensively,  yet  efficiently.  And , 
in  addition,  it  may  be  comforting  to 
know  that  the  admixture  of  asbestos 
in  its  composition  makes  the  panelling 
not  alone  fireproof,  but  also  discouraging 
to  all  insect  life,  a  fact  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  known  the 
distress  of  mind  attendant  on  observance 
of  the  disgruntling  ways  of  the  nimble 
wood-worm. 
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Patterns  of  all  these  designs  can  be  obtained,  price 
5d.  each,  postage  Id.  each  extra  by  unsealed  packet 
post,  or  lid.  by  letter  post.  Address  to  the  “Girl’s 
Own’’  Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


A  PRACTICAL  BLOUSE  WITH 
A  BECOMING  TUCKED  VEST. 

No.  6021. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38 
inches  bust  measurement. 


A  BAND  OF  WIDE  EM¬ 
BROIDERY  BRIGHTENS  A 
SIMPLE  JUMPER. 

No.  9447. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38 
inches  bust  measurement. 


A  SHORT  BLOUSE  IS  USEFUL  FOR  WEARING  WITH  A  COSTUME  COAT. 

No.  7089.  No.  7090. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


A  PRETTILY-SCALLOPED 
APRON. 

No.  7087. 

In  the  medium  size 
only. 

Included  as  one  pat¬ 
tern  with  the  design 
opposite. 


A  BECOMING  SLEEVELESS 
NEGLIGJsE. 

No.  9912. 


A  COMFORTABLE  BATH 
ROBE. 

No.  7088. 


Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


WITH  NOVEL  TRIMMINGS 
AND  POCKETS. 

No.  7087. 

In  the  medium  size 
only. 

Included  as  one  pat¬ 
tern  with  the  design 
opposite. 
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Paper  Patterns,  price 
5d.  each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  un¬ 
sealed  packet  post,  or 
lid.  by  letter  post. 


In  the  centre  is  a  use¬ 
ful  little  pattern  for 
cutting  out  a  slip-on 
lining  to  be  worn  under 
a  stockinette  or  knitted 
frock. 


Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


2\  yards  of  40-inch 
material  is  sufficient 
for  making  a  straight- 
topped  underslip,  and 
for  those  that  reach  to 
the  shoulders  3  yards 
will  be  required. 


A  STEP-IN  COMBINATION 
WITH  LOW  NECK.’ 

No.  6071. 


Each  of  the  designs 
illustrated  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  sizes  for 
34  and  38  inches 
bust  measurement. 


No.  9736. 


AN  ENVELOPE  CHEMISE 
-  WITH  GATHERED 
SIDES. 

No.  6062. 


Tarantulle  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fabric  for 
making  fine  under¬ 
wear,  and  is  done 
in  various  weights. 


1  yard  of  54-inch  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  sufficient 
for  cutting  a  plain  skirt 
when  mounted  on  to  a 
low-waisted  bodice,  and 

2  yards  for  either  of 
the  pleated  styles. 


Frock  skirts  are  in- 
dispensable  for 
wearing 
tunic  and 


with 

jumper 


blouses,  and  three 
useful  styles  for 
these  are  shown  on 
this  page. 


No.  7092. 


No.  9737. 
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There  is  a  proverb  which 
says  that  an  hour  lost  in 
the  morning  is  searched  for 
in  vain  throughout  the  day. 

But  even  proverbs  contain 
sometimes  only  half  the 
truth.  The  untrue  half  of 

this  one  lies,  not  in  its  statement — which  is  unimpeach¬ 
ably  correct — but  in  the  implication  behind  it,  that  the 
most  valuable  time  is  necessarily  the  morning. 

When  we  hear  people  talk  about  the  best  hour  of  the 
day,  and  generally  in  a  tone  of  lament  at  having  lost 
it,  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — they  are  seldom 
people  who  have  made  a  study  of  their  lives  at  all.  It 
is  true  that  the  morning  brings  a  freshness,  particularly 
precious  in  the  tackling  of  hard  and  difficult  jobs- — ■ 
so  the  afternoon  and  evening  too  have  qualities  of  their 
own.  But  the  “  best  hour  of  the  day  ”  ?  There  is  no 
such  one,  because  every  hour  can  be  made,  even  moulded 
by  sheer  force  and  determination,  into  the  best  time 
for  something. 

A  young  candidate  for  university  entrance,  was  once 
obliged  by  her  tutor,  during  the  whole  time  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  to  rise  from  her  lunch  every  day,  and  proceed, 
without  respite,  to  an  afternoon’s  study  of  mathematics. 
This  might  well  have  passed  for  the  starkest  cruelty. 
But  the  tutor  had  been  through  the  mill  herself.  She 
knew  that  an  unimaginative  university  set  down  its 
candidates  to  work  out  the  heaviest  paper  of  the  series 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  day.  Thus,  with  experience  and 
with  method,  she  set  about  training  her  pupil’s  mind 
with  an  eye  to  every  necessity.  A  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  required  ;  but  the  matter  did  not  end  there. 
The  test  of  that  knowledge  would  come  at  2  p.m., 
therefore  2  p.m.  must  become  to  her  pupil,  for  the  time 
being,  not  only  the  best,  but  almost  the  only  possible 
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hour  at  which  she  could 
most  eagerly  and  readily 
cope  with  figures  and 
problems. 

Tins  is  a  lesson  which 
might  easily  stand  one  in 
better  stead  than  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  an  examination  itself.  If  it  is  systematically 
applied  to  one’s  day,  it  can  work  a  revolution. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  business  woman.  She  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  training  for  working  hours  ; 
the  job  is  there  before  her  to  be  done,  calling  daily  for 
her  best,  and  what  suffers  is  the  short  time  of  evening 
leisure,  and  the  few  scattered  spaces  of  it  that  lie  between 
nine  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night.  Few  and  fortu¬ 
nate  are  the  people  whose  lot  in  life  has  fallen  where 
they  can  throw  themselves  whole-heartedly  and  without 
“hours”  into  some  great  creative  vocation,  and  find  that 
greatest  of  all  joys  :  that  work  and  recreation  are  truly 
indistinguishable  from  each  other.  For  most  people 
it  requires  a  separate  and  conscious  effort  to  cultivate 
the  mind  and  keep  alive  wide  and  general  interests. 
The  best  hours  of  the  day — in  the  bad  old  cliche  sense 
— are  otherwise  employed  ;  and  so,  for  six  days  a  week, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  they  will  always  be  “  lost.”  In 
reality,  amelioration,  if  not  a  positive  remedy,  lies  close 
at  hand.  A  little  courage  !  A  little  determination  ! 
and  others  as  good  can  be  reclaimed  or  created  within 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Throughout  the  day,  in  tubes  and  railways  and 
restaurants,  many  hours  escape  that  might  be  strung 
together  on  the  thread  of  a  common  purpose.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson  who  said  that  whoever  read  good  literature 
for  two  hours  every  day  would  in  time  become  learned. 
And  I  know  of  one  woman,  short  of  education  in  the 
past,  and  shorter  of  leisure  in  the  present,  who,  under  the 
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The  Best  Homs'  ©I  the  Dmy 

inspiration  of  those  words,  has  trained  herself  to  seize 
on  moments  for  concentrated  study,  in  the  midst  of 
veritable  babel. 

The  evening  is  a  problem  by  itself.  That  drowsy, 
utterly  "  spent  ”  feeling  can  be  combated  (when  desired) 
by  a  light  meal,  a  brisk  walk,  and  the  avoidance  of  deep 
chairs  in  too  near  proximity  to  a  big  fire.  It  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  habit  of  a  “  second  wind,”  once  formed, 
is  found  to  have  given  a  new  lease  of  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  life  which  needs  its  application 
both  to  work  and  to  leisure  so  much  as  does  that  of  the 
mother  and  home-maker.  Here  there  are  no  office  hours, 
and  very  often  it  seems  as  though  there  were  no  off 
hours  either.  Thus,  to  know  one’s  day,  and  to  grasp  its 
possibilities,  above  all  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  grasp  them, 
as  they  come  in  their  turn,  is  the  eternal  necessity  at  the 
root  of  good  home-making.  There  are  now  the  household 
books  to  take  the  place  of  the  quadratics  and  square 
root  of  other  days.  When  will  circumstances  drive  one 
to  balance  them  ?  Will  it  be  2  p.m.  or  10  p.m.  ?  What¬ 


ever  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  duty,  its  performance 
will  soon  be  easy  if  one  has  set  oneself  to  study  what  is 
needed.  The  whole  secret  of  success  in  taking  Time  by 
the  forelock,  lies  in  pulling  one’s  desires  into  line  with 
him,  and  not  in  attempting  the  opposite.  It  may 
seem  difficult ;  it  may  seem  impossible.  But  it  can  be 
done.  For  routine,  which  comes  masquerading  as 
manacles  and  fetters,  is  in  reality  the  great  liberator. 
Even  what  appears  to  be  the  most  hopeless  patchwork 
of  a  day  falls  somehow  into  shifts  ;  leaves,  somewhere, 
time  for  regular  rest  and  recreation  and  reading.  No 
one  has  more  need  to  lay  steadily  hold  of  every  moment 
to  refresh  the  spirit  and  refurnish  the  mind  than  she 
who  is  the  stay  and  prop,  the  guide  and  counsellor  of 
the  home. 

At  school,  in  the  world,  at  home,  with  life  everywhere, 
there  are  twenty-four  “  best  hours  ”  hidden  in  every  day; 
but  they  will  reveal  themselves  only  to  those  who  have 
done  with  the  attempt  to  shuffle  out  of  their  chains,  and 
have  learned,  lightly  and  gladly,  to  walk  in  them. 


When  the  Lamp  Bums  JL©w 


Lord,  if  to-day  should  very  troubled  be, 

If  my  sore  heart  should  faint  beneath  its  pain, 

If  I  should  fall  and  fail  to  rise  again, 

If  dark  mists  creep  and  cover  my  distress 
From  pitiful  eyes  of  men, 

Because  no  other  heart  may  know  my  loneliness, 
Then  wilt  Thou  hasten  when  I  cry  to  Thee, 

And  stoop  and  lift  and  carry  me  ? 

Yet,  Lord,  I  would  not  hide 

Forever  in  Thine  arms.  I  would  not  lay 

Upon  "Thee  all  the  burden  of  the  day. 

My  spirit  shall  be  satisfied 

If  Thou  wilt  walk  beside  me  in  the  way. 

And  give  a  whisper,  a  caress 
To  ease  the  burden’s  press. 

My  heart  shall  be  content  if  Thou  my  Guide 
Wilt  keep  me  by  Thy  side. 

Yet  should  I  find  that  Thou  hast  travelled  on, 
Help  me  to  make  no  moan, 

But  still  to  follow  where  my  Lord  hath  gone. 

And  shouldst  Thou  leave  no  light, 

Nay,  not  a  star  to  cheer  the  unfriended  night. 

Then  teach  my  heart  to  know 

My  feet  can  never  go 

Except  in  ways  Thine  own  have  trod, 

For  Thou  dost  lead,  not  drive, 

Nor  sayest  “  Go  !  ”  but  ever  “  Come  !  ”  O  God, 
Dear  Lord,-  to  me  such  courage  give 
That  I  am  hot  afraid  to  walk  alone. 

Doris  Canham. 

Th® 

“  If  He  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  th  rd 
watch,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants.” 

I  am  awake,  dear  Lord,  waiting  for  Thee. 

’Tis  the  long  third  watch,  from  midnight  till  three  ! 
Dark  is  the  night  and  chill  ; 

Lonely  the  house  and  still ; 


Dead  ashes  drop  now  upon  the  cold  hearth  ; 

Night  winds  mourn  eerily  o’er  the  vexed  earth. 

Are  others  watching,  though  I  cannot  see  ? 

Here  I  lone  vigil  keep,  waiting  for  Thee. 

Swift  sped  the  first  watches.  Easy  to  wait 
When  lights  were  all  aflame,  feet  by  the  gate  ! 

Past  now  the  midnight  hour  ; 

Sleep  comes  with  mastering  power. 

Close  not,  tired  eyelids,  soon  dawn  will  be  here  ! 
Faint  not,  poor  heart,  with  thy  Bridegroom  so  near  ! 
Still  faithful,  found  “  watching,”  Lord,  may  I  be 
Ready  at  Thy  first  call,  waiting  for  Thee. 

Soon  I  may  hear  Thy  steps  far  down  the  road, 

And  run  to  welcome  Thee,  dear  Son  of  God  ! 

So,  though  the  world  forget, 

Oh,  keep  me  faithful  yet  ! 

Weary,  but  waiting  still  through  the  long  night, 
Dressed  in  the  pure  robes  Thy  sore  toil  made  white  ; 
Till,  in  the  dawning,  Thy  dear  form  I  see, 

And  Thy  kind  eyes,  Saviour,  looking  for  me. 

A.  G.  Guthrie. 

EalpM  glhall  §>Msa® 

Up®sa  Tlay 

That  soul  which  has  the  Higher  Vision  seen. 

And  pierced  the  veil  which  darkly  hangs  between 
Our  slower  finite  gaze — that  soul  so  blest 
Has  tasted  here  of  the  Eternal  Rest. 

Those  Blessed  Realms  by  faith  are  brought  so 
near, 

That  bright  reflections  of  their  light  appear 
Streaming  across  our  path.  In  glad  surprise. 

We  to  the  heights  uplift  our  wond’ring  eyes. 

Let  not  vain  unbelief  your  faith  o’ershine  ; 
Treasure  those  gleamings  of  the  Light  Divine. 
Walk  in  their  radiance.  Snap  every  bond 
Which  from  your  vision  veils  the  great  Beyond. 

N.  Campbell. 
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THE  BLACK-GOWNED  FORM  WAS  BENDING  LOW  OVER  THE  BED,  AND  Drawn  by 

BED  SAW  THAT  FELIX’S  FINGERS  WERE  ON  CARTER’S  PULSE.  P,  B.  Hickling. 


The 
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XXVIII. 

From  Ruth  Rust  Redfield  to  Andrew 
Carter — 

"  Dear  Andy, — Really,  I’m  all  ting¬ 
ling,  as  you  wanted  me  to  be.  But  not 
half  so  much  over  the  wintry  boarder’s 
sudden  emergence  into  sanity  and  his 
plans  for  the  future,  as  over  his  tributes 
to  my  blessed  family.  I  wanted  to 
kill  him,  when  I  was  at  home,  for  his  in¬ 
difference  to  them.  I  could  forgive  him 
much  for  those  discerning  words  about 
them,  all  three,  belated  though  his 
recognition  is.  Somehow  I  don’t  want 
to  comment  on  his  past,  or  to  say  much 
about  him  anyway.  Maybe  he’ll  re¬ 
deem  himself,  though  I  haven’t  quite 
the  faith  in  him  you  have.  You  always 
were  a  hopeful  person,  Andy  Carter. 
You  would  never  have  bought  The 
Arrow  when  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
its  luck  if  you  hadn’t  been  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  pulling  it  out  of  the 
fence  where  it  was  stuck. 


A  Serial  Novel 

“  Well,  you’re  pulling  it  out  —  I’ll 
have  to  admit  that.  Whether  the  new 
feathers  of  the  magazine  section  will 
overweight  the  shaft  or  send  it  straight 
to  the  target  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
I  agree  with  you  that  anyway  you’ll 
have  a  great  time  drawing  your  bow 
and  watching  that  target.  You  know 
you’re  really  not  more  than  half-grown 
up  anyway,  Andy — nor  ever  will  be. 
Anybody  who  can  look  as  happy  as  you 
do  with  his  face  all  grime,  mending  a 
broken-down  press,  doesn’t  need  to 
grow  up — he’s  got  all  the  fun  cornered. 

“  But  you  don’t  want  me  to  talk 
about  you.  And  I  do  want  to  talk  a 
bit  about  myself.  What  I’m  to  do  when 
I  get  through  my  final  year.  You  soar 
away  about  a  job  for  me  on  The  Arrow. 
For  goodness'  sake,  what  job  ?  Going  to 
dismiss  Shepherd  and  put  me  on  the 
linotype  ?  Or  make  me  office  boy,  so 
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you  can  keep  the  editor’s  hands  clean  ? 
I’ll  tell  you  .1  want  a  real  job — and  it’s 
got  to  be  in  my  home  town,  for  a  while 
at  least,  for  I’m  not  going  to  see  my 
wonderful  mother  gradually  break  down 
for  want  of  help  from  the  daughter  she’s 
skimped  and  saved  to  put  through 
college.  And  I’m  weary  of  the  boarder 
business  the  way  we’ve  practised  it. 
The  thing  I’ve  got  in  my  head  is 
this — 

“  I  want  to  start  a  school  in  our  house 
— a  school  for  girls  in  our  village  and 
locality  who  want  more  or  less  of  a 
college  education  but  can’t  go  to  college. 
Not  a  big  school — perhaps  not  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  in  all.  Mother  to 
be  head,  I  to  be  hands  and  feet.  A  day- 
school,  you  understand — -we  couldn’t 
board  them.  Mother  would  love  it, 
and  she’s  wonderfully  equipped  for  the 
work.  You  know  she  was  a  teacher 
once — she  adores  teaching.  Instead  of 
drudging  in  the  kitchen  she’d  shine  in 
the  class-room.  Who’d  do  the  kitchen 
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work  ?  I  hear  you  ask  ?  Why,  we’d  be 
able  to  employ  someone  for  that. 

“  Now,  why  not,  Andy  Carter  ?  Ihis 
plan  is  no  more  visionary  than  yours 
and  Mr.  Felix  Rowe’s  for  that  paper,  and, 
besides,  you  like  visionary  people,  you 
know.  Why  shouldn’t  I  make  use  of 
a  perfectly  good  college  education  by 
trying  an  interesting  experiment  like 
this  with  it  ?  Maybe  the  thing’s  been 
done,  but  I  don’t  know  it,  if  it  has.  We 
know  families  for  twenty  miles  around — 
prosperous,  ambitious  families  ;  but  not 
very  many  of  their  children  go  to  college. 
They  all  know  the  Redfields,  and  every¬ 
body  who  ever  came  into  contact  with 
mother  would  welcome  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tact  with  her  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  railway  connects  us  up  with  dozens 
of  such  people,  and  the  rest  have  cars — 
they  could  get  here  all  right. 

“  I  haven’t  time  to  put  all  the  details 
into  a  letter,  but  I  assure  you  I’ve»thought 
them  through  pretty  thoroughly.  The 
point  isn’t  that  it  would  be  a  great 
money-making  scheme,  for  of  course 
it  wouldn’t.  But  it  would  give  us 
enough  to  live  on,  and — here’s  my 
point  :  It  would  give  mother  something 
splendid  to  do  with  her  great  powers, 
something  that  would  absorb  her,  yet 
she  wouldn’t  have  to  neglect 
father  or  grandpa  to 
do  it.  You  will 
say  she’s  giv¬ 
ing  herself 
to  the 
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whole  conimunity  now.  So  she  is,  as 
far  as  she  can  get  the  time,  but  she 
has  to  do  this  back-breaking  paying- 
guest  thing — which  1  know  she  detests 
as  I  do — to  get  money  enough  to  live 
on,  and  the  service  she  renders  isn’t 
a  patch  on  the  use  she  could  be  in  this 
way  I’ve  thought  out,  not  to  mention 
the  happiness  she’d  have  in  an  entirely 
new  line  of  effort  fitted  to  her  ability. 

“  Mother  could  teach  the  things  she 
shone  at  in  college  years  ago,  and  which 
she’s  kept  up  wonderfully — and  could 
brush  up  on  in  no  time.  She’d  be  a 
wonder  at  English  literature,  at  ancient 
and  modern  history,  at  economics.  I’m 
not  bad  at  mathematics,  and  I  make  a 
fair  record  in  the  sciences.  Do  I  hear 
you  put  a  disconcerting  question  about 
fitting  up  a  laboratory  with  expensive 
chemicals  ?  Well,  you  are  to  understand 
that  it’s  not  an  actual  college  course 
I’m  aiming  at — we  couldn’t  give  that,  I 
know.  But  we  could  give  a  two  years’ 
course  in  the  big  subjects  one  needs  to 
feel  educated,  and  we  could  add  a  prac¬ 
tical  class  or  two  in  things  like  domestic 
science,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  1 
suppose  it's  really  more  of  a  finishing 
school  course  I’m  planning  than  an  in¬ 
tensive  college  course,  yet  I  want  to 
put  the  college  feeling  into  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  many,  many  girls  who  long 
for  just  that  thing,  yet  can’t  possibly 
have  it — or  wouldn’t  be  permitted  to  go 
alway  from  home  to  get  it. 

“  Write  me  what  you  think  of  it, 
Andy,  please.  And  don’t  come  down 
on  it  hard,  will  )T)u  ?  Use  your  glorious 
imagination  to  picture  the  Redfield 
School,  Marcia  Redfield,  Head  ;  Ruth 
Redfield,  Department  of  Science, 
and  so  on.  Yes,  we  might  have 
to  employ  an  extra  teacher  or 
two. 

B  “  This  is  positively  all.  I’ve 

cut  a  class  to  finish  and  get 
it  off. 

“  Your  red-headed  friend, 

“  Rusty.’’ 


From  Andrew  Carter  to 
Ruth  Rusty  Redfield — 


"Rusty,  Dearest, — You 
won’tl  Oh,  you  can’t!' 
Why,  I’ve  been  just  living 
to  have  you  get  through 
college  and  come  home 
to  me.  To  talk  of  going 
into  a  great  scheme  of 
work  like  that,  to  tie 
yourself  up  to  it  for  years 
to  come — how  can  you 
think  I’d  favour  it  ? 
Why,  Nick  and  Jerry 
can  take  care  of  the 
family  expenses  from 
now  on ;  you  know 
they  can.  Your 
mother  won’t  have 
to  slave  at  keeping 
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boarders  once  the  boys  are  home — or 
even  if  they  get  jobs  elsewhere.  The 
big  tug-of-war  is  over  now  you’re  all 
through  college.  You’re  free  as  air  to 
marry  me.  Won’t  you  —  won’t  you, 
Rusty  ? 

“  You’ll  say  you  never  knew  I  wanted 
you — it  would  be  just  like  you  to  say 
that.  Well,  I  haven’t  put  it  into  so 
many  words,  because  I  knew  you  didn’t 
want  me  to.  It  would  have  been  like 
trying  to  put  a  bridle  on  a  colt  to  try 
to  tie  a  girl  like  you  while  you  were  at 
school.  So  I’ve  carefully  avoided  even 
a  suggestion  of  what  our  fathers  called 
love-making  and  our  grandfathers  called 
courtship.  But  I  thought,  yes,  I  thought, 
somehow  you  knew,  by  a  thousand  signs, 
what  I  was  waiting  for.  I’ve  played  the 
good  comrade  all  these  years,  haven’t  I  ? 
I’ve  walked  with  you,  and  tallied  with 
you,  miles  on  end.  I’ve  written  reams 
on  reams.  I’ve  told  you  every  thought, 
every  hope,  every  plan.  And  all  the 
while  my  heart  was  as  much  under  your 
feet  as  if  I  had  taken  it  out  in  your 
presence  and  placed  it  there  for  you  to 
plant  your  little  brown  brogues  upon. 
Didn’t  you  know  that.  Rusty  ?  Don’t 
tell  me  you  didn’t.  Is  the  school  plan 
just  a  bluff,  then?  But  no,  you  won’t 
like  that.  I  take  it  back,  I  know  you 
mean  it.  Indeed,  I’m  worried  to  death 
that  you  mean  it  ! 

“  Yours  always, 

“  Andy.” 

Rusty  to  Andy — - 

“Why,  Andy  Carter!  Who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  Of  course,  I  didn’t 
know  you  felt  that  way  about  our 
ancient  and  honourable  friendship  ! 
That  is,  to  be  strictly  honest,  as  I 
ought  to  be,  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
just  waiting  for  me  to  be  through 
school  to  spring  the  idea  of  marriage. 
There’s  so  much  to  do  before  I  shall 
get  time  to  talk  about  anything  like 
that — if  I  ever  do.  Of  course,  I  like 
you  tremendously,  Andy — as  you  per¬ 
fectly  well  know;  but  somehow  I’m 
not  ready  to  settle  down  with  you  or 
anybody.  I  think  I  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  my  hard-won  college  work — 
something  as  well  worth  doing  as  the 
scheme  I’ve  outlined  to  you.  I  hoped 
you’d  be  all  for  it — imagined  you 
teaching  a  class  in  journalism — or,  at 
least,  English  composition — because,  of 
course,  Andy,  you  do  write  mighty 
vivid  quick-moving  English,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  could  impart  something  of 
your  way  of  putting  things  to  young 
people  who  think  of  a  letter  only  as  a 
means  of  conveying  information. 

“  Let’s  just  go  along  as  we  are — I  like 
that  so  much.  Of  course,  if  you  insist 
on  a  definite  answer  I  shall  have  to  give 
it,  but  I’m  hoping  you  won’t  do  that. 
It  really  wouldn’<t  be  wise  of  you — I’ll 
give  you  that  tip.  But — please  don’t 
be  hurt,  or  too  disappointed.  I  don’t 


want  to  get  along  without  your  friend¬ 
ship,  or  feel  shaky  over  consulting  you 
every  other  minute,  as  I  always  have. 

“  I  really  am  shocked,  but  I’m — 

“  Your  sensible  friend, 

“  Rusty.’’ 

Andy  to  Rusty — 

“  Dear  Rusty, — All  right.  We’ll  go 
along  as  we  are — if  you  know  exactly 
what  that  means.  I’ll  keep  everything 
under,  so  far  as  I  can.  But  you  may 
as  well  know  that  I  don’t  intend  to  let 
go  for  a  minute  of  the  idea  that  you’ll 
come  to  me  in  the  end.  Perhaps  it’s 
not  wise  of  me  to  give  you  any  such 
tip  as  that,  in  return  for  yours  ;  it  may 
simply  make  your  little  red  head  flame. 
I  rather  like  it  when  it’s  flaming,  even 
though  I  do  get  burned  ! 

“  About  the  Redfield  school.  Go 
ahead,  with  my  blessing.  I’ll  say  no 
more  against  it.  I’ll  give  you  all  the 
advertising  spaoe  you  need  to  boom  it. 
I’ll  print  your  circular  letters  and  post 
them  for  you.  I’m  not  sure  that  I’ll 
teach  a  class  in  English  composition 
for  you,  but  I’ll  agree  to  come  over  and 
give  impressive  weekly  lectures,  and  I’ll 
buy  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
for  the  purpose.  And  I’ll  hand-write 
your  diplomas  on  parchment.  Could 
friend  do  more  ? 

“  Of  course,  to  be  strictly  honest, 
Rusty,  I’ll  have  to  say  I  think  the 
scheme  an  impossible  one.  You  haven’t 
an  idea  what  it  means  to  make  such  a 
project  go.  But  try  it — try  it — I  know 
what  it  means  to  have  one’s  brain  on 
fire  with  wild  ideas  for  big  things.  You 
might  as  well  try  one  thing  as  another 
in  order  to  get  down  to  earth. 

"  Mind  my  saying  I  love  you  ?  World 
without  end. 

“  Andy.” 


XXIX. 

“  Dr.  Burns  ” — the  man’s  voice  came 
rather  sharply  over  the  telephone — 
“  could  you  come  and  see  Andrew 
Carter  ?  I’m  afraid  he’s  pretty  ill.  He 
admits  he  had  a  terrific  chill  in  the 
night.  I  know  you’re  not  doing  outside 
practice,  but  I  can’t  get  him  to  have 
the  local  man  here,  and  he  won’t  go  to 
bed,  where  I  know  he  ought  to  be.  If 
you’d  pay  him  just  one  visit - ” 

“  All  right,  Rowe,  I’ll  come.” 

Felix  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a 
sense  of  relief.  He  was  just  in  time,  for 
Carter  came  back  into  the  office  from  the 
press-room  as  Felix  got  his  answer. 
Carter,  like  a  man  whose  legs,  were  of 
small  use  to  him,  was  trying  to  walk 
straight,  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter, 
he  felt  so  groggy. 

Felix,  apparently  deep  in  his  own 
work,  kept  track  of  the  rapid,  slightly 
laboured  breathing  opposite,  his  anxious 
thoughts  brought  to  a  focus  every  now 
and  then  by  a  short  dry  cough  which 
Carter  tried  in  vain  to  control,  and  which 


sounded  to  the  listener  altogether  too 
suggestive  of  coming  serious  trouble — 
indeed  of  trouble  already  dangerously 
present.  As  he  had  told  Burns,  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  Carter  to  give  up 
and  go  to  bed.  There  was  a  fight  on  in 
the  village  over  the  question  of  the  water- 
supply,  and  The  Arrow  had  been  taking 
a  vigorous  and  influential  part.  The 
matter  was  to  come  to  a  head  at  a  village 
meeting  to  be  held  two  days  hence,  and 
Carter  was  bringing  every  energy  to 
bear  on  the  issue  of  the  paper  to  come 
out  on  the  day  before  the  crisis.  Give 
up  and  go  to  bed  ?  He  thought  not. 

But  Dr.  R.  P.  Burns  would  fix  things, 
Felix  was  confident,  and  his  ears  were 
alert  for  the  sound  of  the  Doctor’s  car. 
When  he  heard  it,  he  breathed  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 

The  door  opened. 

*'  Hello  !  ”  said  a  well-known  voice. 

Carter  looked  up. 

“  Hello  !  ”  he  tried  to  say,  in  a  tone 
equally  indicative  of  energy.  The  word 
was  cut  in  two  by  that  wretched  cough 
of  his  which  hadn’t  let  him  alone  now 
for  days.  It  hurt  like  anything  to 
cough,  too. 

Well,  there  wasn’t  much  use  trying 
to  resist  Dr.  Burns,  once  he  was  on  the 
job.  Carter  had  to  submit  to  a  thermo¬ 
meter  under  his  tongue  ;  he  had  to  per¬ 
mit  a  needle  in  his  arm  for  the  securing 
of  a  specimen  of  his  blood,  had  to  strip 
off  his  coat  and  expose  himself  to  the 
findings  of  an  inquisitively  accurate 
stethoscope ;  and  finally,  flushed  and 
wretched,  had  to  listen  to  the  deadly 
finality  of  the  Doctor’s  pronouncement. 

“  Bed’s  the  only  place  for  you,  if  you 
value  your  life.  If  you  don’t,  there  are 
a  few  of  us  who  do,  and  to  bed  you’re 
going.” 

“  I  won’t.  Not  till  this  issue  is 
out,  anyhow.”  Carter  was  dogged 

“  Rowe’ll  take  care  of  this 
issue,  man.  Don’t  be  a  fool. 

The  only  question  before  the 
house  is  where  to  put  you 
Staying  upstairs  alone 
here’s  no  good.  The  «r 
hospitals  are  crowded 
to  the  ,  roofs — not 
half  enough  nurses 
■ — there’s  more 
or  less  of  an 
influenza  epi-  | 

demic  on,  and  # 

a  mean  form  of 
it  at  that.  The 
place  for  you — 

excuse  me - ” 

And  he  pulled 
the  telephone 
towards  him. 

Carter  might 
protest,  might 
all  but  swear 
at  him,  the 
Doctor  sat  back  s 


comfortably  in  his  chair  and  talked  to 
his  cousin,  Marcia  Redfield.  His  closing 
sentences  made  Felix  as  triumphant  as 
they  made  Carter  despairing. 

“  You’re  a  brick,  Marcia,  as  I  knew 
you  would  be.  I’ll  have  him  over  in 
half-an-hour.  Give  him  your  warmest, 
sunniest,  airiest — what’s  that?  Wait 

a  minute - ”  He  put  a  question  to 

Felix — put  it  confidently  :  “  Give  him 
your  room  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  That’s  the 
one  I  want.”, 

“  Of  course.  By  all  means.”  Would 
Rusty  have  believed  the  wintry  boarder 
could  answer  with  such  spring-like 
warmth  ? 

Carter  tried  to  protest  again.  Felix 
made  a  gesture  which  cut  his  rasping 
words  in  two.  The  Doctor  finished 
speaking  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“  We’ll  give  you  half-an-hour,”  he 
said,  “  to  put  things  in  order,  and  then — 
hello  there  ! — a  chill  again  ? 

For  Carter  was  shaking  violently, 
though  the  office  was  hot  with  the  fire 
Felix  himself  had  set  blazing  when  he 
saw  his  friend’s  condition.  It  was 
rather  a  nervous  chill,  however,  than  a 
bodily  one,  and  he  overcame  it  shortly. 
He  set  his  teeth  and  ran  through  the 
article  in  his  hand,  dictated  a  letter 
which  Felix  transcribed,  and 
then,  weak  but  raging  be¬ 
cause  he  was  being 
commanded, 
coerced, 


by 
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the  force  of  Burns’s  will,  got  into  his 
overcoat  and  went  with  the  Doctor  out 
to  his  car. 

“  Don’t  you  worry  for  a  minute,  old 
man,”  had  been  Felix’s  parting  message. 

I’ll  sit  so  tight  on  this  job  it  won’t 
know  you’re  off  it.  And  I’ll  be  over 
at  the  house  to-night  to  look  after 
you.” 

As  the  pair  left  the  room  with  these 
words  following  them,  Burns  gave  Felix 
an  interested  look.  Could  this  alert 
chap,  speaking  in  such  a  voice  of  hearty 
friendliness,  possibly  be  the  nervous 
invalid  he  had  brought  to  the  Redfields’ 
just  six  months  ago  ?  For  it  was  March 
now,  only  two  months  since  the  scene  in 
Black’s  study,  yet  Felix  seemed  all 
made  over  new  already. 

XXX. 

Well,  Carter  had  to  admit  that  the  bed 
felt  comfortable,  and  that  it  was  almost 


worth  being  ill  to  be  taken  care  of  like 
that.  As,  between  warm  blankets,  he 
realised  what  it  meant  to  have  the 
hand  of  a  nurse  like  Mrs.  Redfield  skil¬ 
fully  administer  a  hot  sponge  bath  to 
his  feverish  body,  he  understood  that 
he  couldn’t  have  kept  going  much 
longer  without  help. 

Burns,  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  watching 
the  giving  of  the  bath,  hanging  round,  as 
he  frankly  admitted  to  himself,  for  the 
sheer  fun  of  seeing  a  splendid  fellow  like 
Andy  Carter,  who  had  been  an  orphan 
all  his  life,  discover  what  it  was  like  to 
have  a  mother,  spoke  with  satisfaction — - 

“  That’s  the  thing  !  That’ll  bring  his 
fever  down  long  enough  to  give  him  a 
bit  of  relaxation.  Now  for  orders.  I’ll 
give  you  yours  outside.  But  before  I  go  ” 
- — he  addressed  the  patient — “  here  are 
a  few  for  you,  young  man.  And  they're 
all  comprised  in  one — give  yourself  up 
absolutely  to  Mrs.  Redfield’s  care.  She’s 


one  nurse  in  a  thousand,  though  she 
holds  no  diploma  from  the  hospital. 
Don’t  disobey  a  thing  she  tells  you  to 
do — or  not  to  do.  And  don’t  worry 
about  that  paper.” 

“  I  shall  worry  about  it.” 

“  Then  you’ll  be  an  idiot.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  you  couldn’t  do  Rowe  a  bigger 
favour  than  by  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
things  for  a  bit.  He’s  competent,  and  I 
believe  he’s  trustworthy.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him.  And  if  he  offers  to 
look  after  you  nights  over  here,  don’t 
refuse.  It  won’t  hurt  him  a  particle, 
and  Mrs.  Redfield  can’t  be  up  night  and 
day.” 

“  I  shan’t  need — anybody — nights.” 
Carter  got  it  out  between  efforts  not  to 
cough.  “  I’ve  been  ill  before — and  no¬ 
body  even  knew  it.” 

“  I’ll  bet  they  didn’t.  But  they  do 
now,  and  a  good  thing  for  you  they 


”  IT  S  GOING  TO  BE  A  STIFF  CASE,"  HE  SAID, 

“  OR  I  don’t  know  the  signs." 
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do.  I’ll  be  off,  when  I’ve  had  a  word 
with  Mrs.  Redfield.  And  I’ll  see  you 
to-morrow.” 

I  thought  you  didn’t  practise — 
any  more — except  consultation  work.” 

A  gay,  defiant  light  came  into 
Burns’s  eye. 

"  I  don’t,”  he  said,  “  not  so 
Max  Buffer  can  notice  it.  But 
now  and  then  I  keep  my  hand 
in  and  put  one  over  on  my  pro¬ 
fessional  brother  and  dragon- 
friend  by  dropping  in  daily  as  a 
sort  of  consultant  -  in  -  charge — 
which  is  an  office  I’ve  created 
for  myself — do  you  see  ?  In  the 
present  instance  I’ll  consult  with 
Mrs.  Redfield,  who  is  really  your 
physician.  So  be  aisy,  man,  be 
aisy.  Having  an  excuse  to  drive 
out  here  every  day  is  a  gorgeous 
happening  for  me,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  of  that.”  t  •  - 

Downstairs  it  was  with  a  difference 
that  Red  spoke  his  mind  to  Marcia. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  stiff  case,”  he  said, 

“  or  I  don’t  know  the  signs.  It’s  too  late 
to  get  in  ahead  of  a  pretty  serious  in¬ 
volvement.  The  fellow  must  have  been 
pretty  iff  for  a  week.  Perhaps  I’m 
wrong  to  put  him  on  you,  Marcia,  but 
I  knew - ” 

“  You  knew,”  she  said  in  her  straight¬ 
forward  way,  “I’d  welcome  the  chance 
to  be  of  such  use,  precisely  as  you  do 
yourself.  I’m  very  fond  of  Andy — I’d 
as  soon  send  my  own  son  to  an  over¬ 
crowded  hospital  where  he  couldn’t  have 
a  private  ward,  as  see  Andy  go  there. 
So  it’s  all  right.  And  if  it’s  as  you  think, 
a  stiff  fight  that’s  coming,  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  have  it  here  instead  of  getting 
reports  of  it  somewhere  else. 

XXXI. 

When  the  thing  had  been  going  on  some 
days,  Carter  himself  also  engaged  in 
fighting — for  breath,  for  endurance  of 
the  agonising  pain  which  racked  him, 
for  control  of  his  mind  which  persisted  . 
in  presenting  him  with  unpleasant 
visions  of  his  future — he  began  to  realise 
that  two  people  were  devoting  most  of 
their  time  to  him,  watch  and  watch. 
During  the  day  it  was  Mrs.  Redfield,  in 
fresh-looking  blue  and  white,  her  face 
always  serene,  her  voice  always  quietly 
cheerful.  And  at  night — well,  it  was 
at  night  that  almost  from  the  first  Carter 
had  been  more  or  less  confused  as  to 
who  it  was  who  gave  him  his  nourish¬ 
ment  or  medicine,  who  eased  his  position, 
or  laid  a  comforting  hand  upon  his  arm 
with  a  low-murmured,  “  Sorry,  old  chap. 
Better  to-morrow,  maybe.”  He  had 
known,  of  course,  in  the  beginning  that 
Felix  had  taken  up  his  quarters  across 
the  hall — or  so  he  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  if  so  it  was  astonishing,  if 
he  had  had  brains  enough  left  to  think 
about  it,  how  quickly  that  person  was 


able  to  get  to  his  side,  at  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  need.  It  could  hardly 
be  Felix  every  time,  could  it  ? 

In  any  case  Felix  lived  in  a  dressing- 
gown  those  nights,  and  if  his  head 
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touched  a  pillow  it  was  not  for  more 
than  forty  winks.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  the  dressing-gown  was 
not  that  gorgeous  embroidered  affair 
with  which  his  mother  had  presented 
him,  but  one  of  his  own  selection,  its 
black  silk  chastely  elegant,  its  outlines 
shapely.  To  Carter’s  vision,  blurred 
with  fever,  that  robe  came  to  seem  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  his  attendant  some 
sort  of  priest,  with  a  cool  efficient  hand, 
and  a  seeming  knowledge  of  what  the 
sufferer  wanted  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  wanting  it.  Curious,  all  this,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  previous  to  this  crisis 
nobody  in  the  house  would  have  dreamed 
of  putting  Felix  Rowe  in  charge  of  a  sick 
cat,  let  alone  a  dangerously  iff  man. 

Red  himself  certainly  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  trusting  his  patient 
through  those  difficult  and  increasingly 
trying  first  nights,  to  this  other  patient 
of  his,  himself  but  just  recovering  from 
a  disease  more  deadly  than  pneumonia, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  something  Robert 
Black  said  to  him.  Black  had  gone  at 
.  once  with  Red  to  visit  Carter  and, 
coming  away,  observed — • 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  Rowe’s  to  be 
in  charge  at  nights.” 

Red  had  interrupted — 

“  Nominally  in  charge,  but  I’ve  no 
doubt  Mrs.  Redfield  will  be  up  two  or 
three  times  a  night,  and  can  be  sum¬ 
moned  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Of  course, 
I’d  get  a  nurse  for  him  if  I  could,  out¬ 
side,  but  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  awful. 
Rowe’s  intelligent  enough,  of  course, 
but  I  can’t  just  imagine  him  sacrificing 
his  own  sleep  for  more  than  a  night  or 
two  before  he  caffs  for  help.  Long 
before  the  crisis  is  on  Line  Redfield  or 
old  grandfather’ll  be  sitting  by  that  bed, 
to  give  Marcia  a  chance  for  rest.  But  I’ll 
have  found  somebody  else  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  Rowe  can  go  to  bed  in  peace.” 

“  What  an  old  cynic  you’re  getting  to 
be,”  Black  had  declared.  “You’ll  find 
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Rowe  pretty  dogged  about  giving  up  and 
going  to  bed.  He’ll  surprise  you.” 

He  did  precisely  that.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  night,  when  Carter 
had  had  an  unpromising  day  and  Red 
had  been  a  long  way  from  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  condition,  the  Doctor 
had  quietly  put  his  car  into 
the  old  Redfield  barn,  and  had 
camped  down  on  the  couch  in 
the  sitting-room.  Only  Marcia 
had  known  that  he  remained, 
and  he  had  sent  her  to  bed  with 
a  command  which  couldn’t  be 
disobeyed. 

She  had  had  to  go,  but  she 
set  out  food  for  him  to  partake 
of  in  the  night,  and  promised 
herself  to  wake  in  an  hour  or 
two,  whether  called  or  not.  He 
settled  himself,  but  it  wasn’t 
long  before  he  was  softly  up  the 
stairs,  to  find  Felix  on  guard 
with  wide-open  eyes.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  he  knew,  but  wait,  and 
Felix  hadn’t  seen  him  peep  in,  so 
he  went  down  again.  He  was  back 
upstairs  at  midnight  to  find  the  same 
conditions  and  the  same  watchfulness. 
Red  himself  fell  asleep  then  for  a  while, 
to  waken  suddenly  with  the  sense  of 
having  been  caught  off  his  guard.  He 
slipped  upstairs  for  the  third  time,  with 
the  fearsome  sound  of  the  hurried, 
difficult  breathing  in  his  ears,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  should  find  the  un¬ 
trained  nurse  asleep  at  his  post. 

Asleep  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead 
the  black-gowned  form  was  bending  low 
over  the  bed,  and  Red  saw  that  Felix’s 
fingers  were  on  Carter’s  pulse,  A 
moment  later  he  saw  the  figures  entered 
on  the  chart.  He  saw  the  medicine  given, 
the  form  of  Carter  gently  changed  in 
position,  according  to  directions.  Then 
he  not  only  saw  but  heard — first  a  hoarse 
word  from  Carter,  then,  in  the  gentlest, 
most  unflurried  tone  in  the  world — 

“  I  know.  But  it’s  getting  towards 
morning  now,  and  then  there’ll  be 
another  night  to  the  good.  I’m  right 
here,  old  man,  and  I  won’t  leave  you  for 
a  minute.  I  like  to  be  here,  Carter,  you 
know.” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  Red  knew 
the  spirit  of  a  man  he  hadn’t  reckoned: 
with  had  spoken  in  those  few  soothing 
words.  They  had  the  desired  effect, 
too,  for  Carter  ceased  for  a  little  a  certain 
restless  moving  of  his  head,  and  kept  it, 
for  a  time,  turned  towards  the  black- 
gowned  figure. 

Then  Red  came  softly  in.  He  stood 
looking  down  at  Carter,  studying  the 
signs  critically.  The  fight  was  going 
hard,  no  doubt  of  that,  as  it  is  apt  to  do 
with  the  young  and  strong.  Was  the 
patient  going  to  puff  through  or  be 
beaten  ?  There  was  little  that  could 
be  done,  all  told,  to  help  him.  It  was 
his  own  constitution,  his  own  clean  and 


healthy  blood  that  must  save  him,  if  he 
was  to  be  saved.  Nursing  counts  far 
more  than  medicine  in  such  cases,  and 
Carter  was  having  the  best  of  that. 

But  both  lungs  were  involved,  and  the 
labouring  heart  was  having  a  bad  time 
Of  it  to  do  its  work — the  congested  face 
and  nostrils  dilating  with  each  breath 
testified  to  that.  Red’s  fingers  dropped 
upon  the  bounding  pulse.  He’d  rather 
have  it  bounding  than  slacking  away, 
growing  faint,  intermittent — ceasing— 
he  turned  away  abruptly. 

Now  he  looked  at  Felix.  The  figure  in 
the  black  silk  gown  had  risen  to  its  feet. 
While  the  Doctor  had  been  studying 
his  patient  the  attendant  had  been 
studying  the  Doctor.  Red’s  face  was 
as  inscrutable  as  that  of  any  man  of 
his  profession,  but  there  was  no  dis¬ 


counting  his  interest  in  the  case.  The 
two  pairs  of  eyes  met  and  went  rather 
deep  into  each  other.  The  thing  which 
leaped  from  eye  to  eye  was  a  mutual 
purpose  :  “  He’s  got  to  win  out,  he  can’t 
be  spared.”  And  at  last  Red  admitted 
to  himself  that  here  was  a  man,  an  ally, 
one  on  whom  he  could  count.  From 
that  moment  his  faith  in  Felix  Rowe 
took  root  and  grew. 

Red  paused  a  moment  to  examine  the 
chart,  then,  as  if  by  agreement,  the 
two  walked  away  from  the  bed,  out  into 
the  hall.  Red  softly  closed  the  door,  all 
but  a  crack. 

“  He’s  holding  his  own,”  he  said  ; 
“  no  worse,  but  the  crisis  isn’t  in  sight. 
He’s  got  to  keep  on  holding,  probably,  a 
while  longer.  Meanwhile — I  wonder  if 
there’s  anybody  we  ought  to  let  know. 


His  family  are  all  gone  years  ago.  I 
must  ask  Marcia  Redfield — she'll  know. 
If  there  is  anybody  he’d  want  to  see  it 
wouldn’t  be  right  to  take  chances  any 
longer.” 

Felix’s  look  held  his  steadily. 

“  Doctor,”  he  said,  “  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  when  he’s  a  bit  off  his 
head,  when  his  fever’s  at  its  height,  he 
keeps  trying  to  talk  about  Rusty. 
Never  any  other  time.” 

Red’s  eyebrows  went  up. 

"  He’s  known  her  all  his  life,”  he  said. 
“  I  didn’t  suppose  there  was  anything 
more  than  good  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them.  There’s  that,  I  To 
know.” 

“  I  think  she  ought  to  be  cju" 
told,”  said  Felix,  and  he  said  it 
with  conviction  in  his  low  tone. 


SHELTERING  FROM  A 
SUMMER  SHOWER. 
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“  One  by  one  the  stars  are  ex¬ 
tinguished,”  George  Wyndham 
wrote,  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  William  Morris.  He  was  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  of 
thought  from  Wyndham,  but  he  was 
also  a  poet  and  an  artist,  and  so 
there  was  that  double  stairway  between 
them.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  large 
souls  that  they  manage  to  get  into 
contact  and  into  sympathy  with 
each  other,  whatever  difficulties  may 
lie  between. 

One  of  William  Morris’s  friends  was 
Mr.  G.  W.  Mackail,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
George  Wyndham, >  a'  -  recent  Hutchin¬ 
son  book,  which  is  singularly  full  of 
biographical  material  and  lights  upon 
current  history,  literary  and  political. 
Mr.  Mackail  writes  the  memoir  of  Wynd¬ 
ham,  and  he  says  in  it  that  "  He  gave 
admiration  and  love  largely  and  freely ; 
he  received  them  back  in  full  measure 
and  with  equal  simplicity.”  That  was 
very  true  of  George  Wyndham,  of  whom 
we  have  altogether  a  most  full  account, 
including  many,  .many  letters  edited 
by  his  brother,  Colonel  Guy  Wyndham. 

The  Book  and  the  Man 
in  Contrast. 

Some  people  have  been  saying  that' 
this  is  too  big  ai  book  for  a  man  who, 
while  though  he  was  big,  was  not  wholly 
big,  that  is  to  say,  not  quite  of  the  first 
order,  either  in  politics  or  literature. 
Our  way  here  of  regarding  it  is  that 
it  contains  material  for  several  books, 
because  a  man  may  dig  into  it  to  no 
end,  and  bring  out  treasure  to  no  end. 
The  final  estimate  which  one  gets  of 
Wyndham  is  probably  expressed  in  two 
lines,  which  happen  to  be  contained  in 
the  book — 

A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight 
swell 

On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was 
rich. 

Those  who  knew  George  Wyndham 
personally,  and  those  who  lived  within 
the  same  atmosphere  and  at  the  same 
time  as  he  did,  saluted  him  as  a  great 
English  gentleman.  He  came  of  an  old 
family,  he  had  various  strains  of  blood  in 
him,  Irish,  Scotch  and  French  as  well  as 
English,  and  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  temperament  and  in  his  gifts  of 
this  various  inheritance.  One  of  his 
forbears  was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  Irish  patriot,  and  it  used  to  please 
him,  especially  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  be  called  a 
Geraldine.  Of  all  his  inheritance  by 
blood,  by  temperament,  and  by  atmo¬ 
sphere,  he  was  very  conscious,  but  all, 
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whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
were  part  of  himself. 

A  Great  English 
Gentleman. 

He  is,  then,  more  worthy  of  attention, 
and  of  exclusive  attention,  than  any 
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hero  of  recent  biography,  not  only  on 
the  counts  which  have  been  mentioned, 
but  on  many  counts.  He  was  typically 
English  in  his  love  of  his  family  and  the 
circle — including  his  son,  later  killed 
in  the  war — which  made  that  family. 

We  find  in  one  of  his  letters  how  con¬ 
cerned  he  was  when  young  Percy  had  a 
riding  accident  and  fractured  his  thigh. 
It  was  an  accident  which  opened  up 
all  sort  of  possn  ;'ities,  but  happily 
everything  went  well,  and  the  boy  lived 
to  make  the  great  sacrifice  in  his 
country’s  cause. 

He  was  a  charming  boy,  like  his  father, 
full  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  for 
we  find  the  two  walking  about  at 
Saighton  Grange,  in  Cheshire,  and  notic¬ 
ing  the  chestnut  leaves  turning  yellow. 
Said  the  father  :  “  And  in  the  winter 
they  will  all  be  gone.”  Said  the  boy  : 
“  Yes  ;  and  you  don’t  see  many  lying 
on  the  ground.  They  go  up  somewhere. 

I  don’t  know  where,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  I  think,”  adds  the  father  in  that 
letter,  “  he  was  trying  to  fit  the  leaves 
into  the  scheme  of  metamorphoses,  that 
perpetual  rebirth  which  is  at  present 
the  region  to  which  he  adheres.  The 
leaves,  doubtless,  go  up  somewhere  and 
come  down  again  to  have  another  good 
time.” 

We  find  George  Wyndham  equally 
sympathetic,  equally  understanding, 
towards  another  little  boy,  the  son  of 
his  sister,  Pamela,  then  Lady  Glen- 
conner  and  now  Lady  Grey.  This  was 
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Edward  William  Tennant,  who 
likewise  was  killed  in  the  war, 
and  whose  pet  name  was  “  Bim.” 
He  had  written  a  poem,  for  he 
wrote  much  good  verse,  and  it  had 
delighted  George  Wyndham,  and  he 
said  so,  but  he  added  :  “  Never  in¬ 

stigate  him.  If  he  writes  that  now, 
leave  him  alone.  Encourage  him  to  ride 
and  sail  a  boat  or  shoot  birds.  His 
brain  will  dart  out  only  too  soon. 
Muffle  it  in  hardy  fatigue.” 

Charming  pictures,  are  they  not,  of 
English  family  life,  because  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  that,  even  when  our 
public  men  are  very  busy  with  affairs, 
they  are  always  alive  as  pillars  of  their 
families. 

How  a  Purpose  of  Marriage 
was  Announced. 

Fatherhood  is  a  tremendous  and 
beautiful  English  institution,  only  less 
beautiful  than  English  motherhood,  and 
when  George  Wyndham’s  son  thought 
of  getting  married,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  announcing  as  much  in  the  words  : 
"  Here  is  rather  a  sudden  shock  for  you, 
but  it  is  all  right.”  It  was  a  shock  and 
it  was  all  right.  “  But,”  wrote  Wynd¬ 
ham,  "  I  have  no  aptitude  for  playing 
the  part  of  the  heavy  father.  Love  is 
love  even  between  a  young  guards¬ 
man  and  a  maid  of  twenty  years. 
I  must  provide  gladly  for  their  bower 
of  bliss  and,  I  hope,  a  nursery  to 
follow.” 

There  we  have  a  personal  side  and 
the  family  side  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had 
not  died  in  his  forties,  might  have  been 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  although 
always  he  felt  that,  as  partly  a  politician 
and  partly  a  man  of  letters,  he  was 
dividing  his  energies  and  might  never 
arrive  at  the  supreme  post  of  either.  He 
loved  his  library  and  wrote  about  it  like 
this — 

Long  rows  of  books  in  figured  backs 
Of  gleaming  leather  dimly  lit  ; 

A  ticking  clock  whose  soft  attacks 
Upon  the  silence  deepen  it ; 

No  other  sound  in  all  the  house 
But  the  low  fluttering  of  the  fire 

To  stab  the  stillness  and  arouse 
The  ghosts  of  anger  or  desire. 

Nobody  could  have  written  a  poem 
beginning  like  that  who  was  not  at  heart 
a  bookman,  and  George  Wyndham  was 
a  great  and  various  bookman.  He  had 
great  and  various  bookmen  as  friends, 
among  them  Henley,  who,  from  what 
he  tells  us  in  a  letter,  had  hopes  of 
becoming  Poet  Laureate,  although  at 
the  time  it  was  Alfred  Austin  who  was 
appointed  to  the  place. 


Am  English  ©@mtH©smsia 


Th  ■  Bookman  in  the 
Human  Man. 

The  bookman  in  Wyndham  is  very 
clearly  seen  when  he  picks  out  from 
Henley’s  writings  phrases  and  lines 
which  he  says  will  live  in  English,  as, 
for  instance,  “  It’s  only  pretty  Fanny’s 
way,”  and  “  Where’s  Troy  ?  ”  and 
“  Where’s  the  maypole  in  the  Strand  ?  ” 

We  also  see  the  industrious  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  bookman  in  his  reference  to 
his  own  literary  work,  although,  alas  ! 
he  never  had  time  to  write  as  much  or, 
perhaps,  even  as  well  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  do.  A  publisher  offered  him 
£i  ,000  to  begin  a  History  of  England, 
but  it  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  too  engrossed  in  public  affairs. 

When  Miss  Ellen  Terry  wrote  her 
autobiography,  he  addressed  her  his 
congratulations,  and  said  he  thought 
the  book  would  take  a  leading  place 
among  the  autobiographies  in  English. 
That  was  a  generous  judgment,  but 
then  Wyndham  was  always  generous  and 
kind,  and  he  expressed  his  generosity 
and  his  kindness  delightfully. 

His  friend,  Hilaire  Belloc,  wrote  a 
book  about  Marie  Antoinette,  and,  as 
sometimes  happened,  sold  it  outright 
to  the  publisher.  It  went  into  a  second 
edition,  being  very  successful,  and  when 
Wyndham  heard  this  he  sent  his  con¬ 
gratulations  and  his  '  regret  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  sold  before  she  was  born ! 

The  Elements  of  a 
Good  Style. 

We  have  him  discoursing  very  charm¬ 
ingly  on  style,  and  he  had  himself  a  very 
distinctive,  characteristic  and  beautiful 
style.  “  Style,”  he  says,  “  gives  charm, 
surprise,  colour,  but  its  greatest  gift  is 
brevity.  .  .  All  the  masters  of  style 
have  found  the  dodge  of  saying  exactly 
what  they  mean  in  the  fewest  words. 
That  is  why  it  is  said  of  Montaigne,  if 
you  prick  his  sentences,  they  bleed. 
That  is  why  of  others  we  say  that  their 
style  reminds  us  of  balls  of  worsted.” 

Nobody  ever  charged  George  Wynd¬ 
ham  with  writing  like  a  bundle  of  worsted, 
for  he  knew  how  to  use  words  and,  even 
more  important,  he  knew  how  to  leave 
words  out,  for  that  is  a  great  Secret  of 
style — to  use  the  right  word  and  then  to 
stop. 

Another  friend  of  his  with  a  remark¬ 
able  style  was  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  at 
Crabbet  Park  pursued  literature  as  well 
as  bred  Arab  horses.  There  was  a  club 
there  called  the  Crabbet  Club,  of  which 
the  members,  all  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  friends, 
wrote  sonnets  and  made  sham  orations. 
The  rules  were  secret,  but  Wyndham 
said  amusingly  that  “  any  one  becoming 


a  Cabinet  minister  or  a  bishop  ceased  to 
be  a  member.” 

Young  Radicals  and  Tories,  amateurs 
of  poetry  and  manly  sports,  all  met 
together  at  Crabbet  Park,  and  Wilfrid 
Blunt,  as  the  president,  took  the  chair  at  a 
dinner  in  the  costume  of  an  Arab  sheik, 
and  produced  sonnets  and  shrewd  obser¬ 
vations  on  men  and  Nature.  He  was 
another  man  of  quality,  talent  certainly, 
if  not  genius,  who  scattered  his  mental 
riches,  and  so  never  arrived  at  as  high 
a  place  as  he  could  have  adorned. 

“  The  woods,”  wrote  George  Wynd¬ 
ham,  “  of  Crabbet  Park  grow  up,  in 
virginal  unconsciousness  of  the  axe,  to 
the  very  door.  On  one  side  a  wilderness 
sown  with  desert  plants  and  dotted 
with  wind-sown  English  bushes ;  on 
the  other  a  Sussex  paddock  with  Arab 
bred  mares  and  their  foals  ;  below,  in 
the  hollow,  a  pond  full  of  trout  in  which 
the  swans  sleep  and  swim  lazily  through 
the  day.  The  house  is  overgrown  with 
June  roses,  and  the  lawns,  after  dark, 
are  very  silent  and  conducive  to  the 
complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  all 
problems,  moral  and  aesthetic,  by  the 
active  brains  of  young  and  uninstructed 
men  pacing  in  the  moonlight.” 

Meetings  with  “Dr.  Jim’ 
and  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Any  of  us  would  have  wanted  to  belong 
to  such  an  intellectual  circle  as  the 
Crabbet  Club,  situated  in  so  charming 
an  atmosphere  and  amid  so  charming 
surroundings.  One  wonders  if  George 
Wyndham  ever  took  his  friends  Dr. 
Jameson  or  Cecil  Rhodes  to  it,  for  they 
were  both  great  friends  of  his,  and  they 
were  both  men  who  would  have  enjoyed 
such  an  experience. 

Dr.  Jameson  is  something  of  a  his¬ 
torical  personality,  and  so  one  reads  with 
interest  Wyndham’s  tribute  that  he  was 
also  “  a  most  impressive  and  charming 
personality.  Not,  as  I  feared  from  some 
of  the  pictures  and  from  his  action,  as 
one  piecing  it  together,  a  fanatic  or 
exalted  enthusiast,  but  a  kind,  strong, 
frank,  clever  man  with  wide-open  clear 
eyes  and  the  nostrils  of  a  race-horse.” 

Of  Cecil  Rhodes  we  have  most  light 
in  a  story,  an  amusing  story  and  very 
characteristic  of  that  “  Empire  builder,” 
who  could  be  laughable  when  he  was  not 
always  conscious  of  it. 

He  was  staying  in  a  hotel  in  London, 
and  he  asked  George  Wyndham  to  have 
breakfast  with  him.  When  he  arrived 
he  found  that  Rhodes,  who  had  been 
riding  in  the  morning,  was  dressing. 

“He  was,”  he  continues,  “  shy  but 
unconventional  always,  so  he  suddenly 
walked  in  from  his  room  in  a  shirt,  his 


face  lathered  all  over,  a  shaving-brush  in 
one  hand  and  a  razor  in  the  other.  With 
these  precautions  against  any  physical 
exhibition  of  gratitude  he  said  abruptly 
in  his  high  voice  :  ‘  Wyndham,  1  can’t  em¬ 
brace  you,  but  you  know  what  1  mean  ?  ”' 

The  Great  Eloquence 
of  Silence. 

That  was  almost  as  eloquent  as  if  he 
had  embraced  his  visitor,  and  it  showed  a 
deep  regard  on  the  part  of  a  man  who 
did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
although  his  friends  always  said  he  had 
a  very  large  heart.  Certainly  Wyndham 
thought  so,  and  at  least  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  discovering,  as  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  many  other 
things,  for  life  was  kind  to  him  that  way. 
If  it  did  not  give  him  great  length  of 
years  it  gave  him  chances  of  usefulness 
such  as  fall  to  few  people. 

Troops  of  friends  follow  George 
Wyndham  through  the  chronicles  of  his 
life,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  were  all 
dreadfully  sorry  and  a  little  disappointed, 
because  while  he  had  achieved  much  they 
felt  that  there  was  still  more  ahead  of 
him.  We  find  him  towards  the  end,  which 
came  suddenly  in  France,  walking  and 
dining  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He 
knew  France,  and  loved  the  beautiful 
woods  which  mean  so  much  to  Paris, 
and  he  had  a  very  quiet,  simple,  reflective 
dinner,  and  he  tells  us  all  about  it  in  a 
very  beautiful  description. 

“  No  Jew  was  there,”  he  says.  “  No 
American.  No  Englishman  but  myself. 
The  French  were  dining  under  a  sap¬ 
phire  sky  by  an  old  willow  tree,  a  foun¬ 
tain,  and  a  nymph  in  bronze.  I  had 
struck  an  oasis  of  civilisation.  .  .  .  The 
service  was  traditional.  One  man, 
human  and  experienced,  took  the  order 
and  reminded  me  that  I  had  forgotten 
the  asparagus.  Another  man  set  the 
meats  before  me.  Both  rejoiced  in  my 
content  and  took  their  tips  in  the  spirit 
of  gentlemen  knighted  on  the  field  of 
battle.” 

The  letter  where  one  reads  that  was 
written  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1913,  and 
there  was  one  more  letter  to  the  folk  at 
home,  beautiful  and  spiritual,  full  of 
love  and  grace,  and  that  was  all,  except 
what  had  been,  and  the  remains  of 
George  Wyndham  “  serence  and  peace¬ 
ful  as  if  he  were  asleep,”  were  brought 
home  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  England  which 
he  so  much  loved.  Surely  get  the  book 
of  this  life  and  read  it,  because  he  was 
typical  of  the  English  gentleman  at  his 
best,  and  if  he  illustrated  the  saying 
that  sometimes  it  is  even  better  to  travel 
in  hope  than  to  arrive,  he  illustrated 
it  greatly. 
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The  great  tiring  in  life  is  to 
keep  out  of  competition  with 
other  people,  and  to  be  one’s 
real  self.  That  brings  a  lot  of 
genuine  content.  Fully  half 
the  trouble  in  this  world  comes 
from  trying  to  keep  up  with  other 
people  who  may  be  better  off  than  we 
are  financially.  And  the  other  fifty 
per  cent,  of  worries  may  result  from 
longing  for  that  which  we  cannot  get, 
instead  of  enjoying  all  that  is  really 
ours. 

In  my  girlhood,  while  engaged  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Madrid,  I  was 
invited  to  sing  before  the  Spanish 
Court  at  the  Ro^al,  Palace.  I  knew 
I  could  not  think  of  competing  with 
the  splendid 
dressing  of  the 
women  there, 
so  I  put  on  a 
simple  frock ; 

I  had  no 
jewels,  nor,  if 
1  had  owned 
any,  would  I 
have  worn 
them,  for  that 
would  have 
been  vain 
competition 
too. 

The  scene 
that  greeted 
me  on  my 
arrival  was 
wo  n  d  e  r  f  u  1  ; 

Queen  Victoria, 
the  wife  of 
King  Alfonso, 
had  her  cor¬ 
sage  blazing 
with  diamonds 
and  precious 
stones ;  the 
Queen  Mother, 

Christina, 
dressed  all  in 
black,  had  a 
rope  of  black 
pearls  encir¬ 
cling  her  neck 
and  extending 
to  the  floor. 

What  would 
any  finery  of 
mine  have 
looked  like 
beside  that 
display  ?  All 
the  ladies  of 


the  Court  were  splendidly  attired 
too. 

In  my  white  frock  I  challenged  no 
ambitious  contrast.  But  the  welcome 
that  they  gave  me  and  the  reception 
of  my  singing  made  me  feel  that 
jewels  and  clothes  were  the  least 
things  in  life.  I  was  invited  there 
again  many  times,  for  they  all  love 
music. 

Every  woman  likes  to  be  well 
dressed.  But,  as  every  woman  knows, 


a  fresh  muslin  frock  looks 
better  at  an  evening  party 
than  does  any  amount  of  soiled 
crumpled  finery.  Dress,  as  all 
appreciate,  is  not  the  sole 
attraction  of  anyone.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  personality  can  be  developed ; 
being  kind  to  everybody  acts  as  a 
magnet. 

If  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  even 
people  of  great  means  have  to  limit 
themselves,  for  if  one  desire  is 
satisfied,  a  hundred  more  spring  up, 
and  they  are  never  through.  Greater 
genuine  content  can  be  got  out  of  a 
shilling  well  spent  by  a  poor  person, 
than  a  wealthy  one  gets  from  spending 
money  that  means  nothing  at  all  to 
him. 

I  Never  had 
Real  Furs 
till  1925. 

I  never  had 
real  furs  until 
1925,  for  I  did 
not  believe  in 
borrowing  that 
I  might  try  to 
make  a  show. 
I  knew  I  could 
not  have  them, 
so  I  did  with¬ 
out,  and  wore, 
instead,  a 
rabbit,  or,  may¬ 
be,  it  was  a 
cat-skin  scarf. 
And  it  did  the 
business,  for 
it  kept  my 
throat  j  ust  as 
warm  as  would 
have  any 
Russian  sable. 
Nor  did  I  envy 
those  women 
who  owned 
them,  or  feel 
that  I  was 
cheated  out  of 
anything. 

In  the  days 
of  my  begin¬ 
nings  in  opera, 
managers  used 
to  say  to  me, 
“  Why  don’t 
you  dress 
better  off  the 
stage  ?  ”  And 
I  always  an¬ 
swered,  "  Pay 
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me  more  and  I  will.”  But  why- 
make  a  show  for  show’s  sake  ?  That 
would  be  senseless.  Of  course,  I 
sacrificed  my  dress  off  the  stage 
that  I  might  dress  well  on  it,  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  my  art,  to  the 
composer,  and  to  my  public.  This 
however,  was  another  matter— a 
matter  of  business,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so. 

The  hard  common-sense  of  the 
situation,  as  I  see  it,  is  this  :  Never 
live  more  extravagantly  to-day  than 
you  could  to-morrow  if  your  earning 
powers  stopped  suddenly.  And  each 
one  of  us  has  this  to  remember,  too, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  save  up  against 
old  age.  In  youth  everything  is  seen 
through  a  rosy  veil ;  a  little  outlay 
brings  a  big  happiness.  The  old, 
however,  need  more  bodily  comforts, 
for  they  are  not  so  strong.  Pride 
grows  with  years  ;  the  old  do  not 
want  to  ask  others  for  things. 

My  philosophy  of  getting  the 
worth  out  of  your  money  does  not 
come  from  either  dreaming  or  mere 
observation,  but  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  In  my  childhood  we  had 
plenty.  When  my  father  failed  in 
business,  I  was  sixteen  years  old. 
Having  just  graduated  in  piano 
from  the  Milan  Conservatory,  in 
my  native  Italy,  I  was  enabled  by 
teaching  to  support  the  family. 
And  to  earn  money  made  me  as 
proud  as  a  peacock. 

No  Education  is  Complete  Without 
Knowing  what  it  is  to  Struggle. 

No  education  is  complete  without 
knowing  what  it  is  to  struggle,  and 
no  education  is  complete  without 
learning  the  true  meaning  of  economy. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  if  life  does  not 
teach  boys  and  girls  these  things, 
they  should  be  taught  them  at 
school,  as  in  any  other  branch,  to 
learn  the  real  value  of  a  shilling,  and 
the  worth  that  may  be  got  out  of  it 
by  wise  spending. 

In  my  own  lesson  that  experience 
brought  the  necessity  to  earn  and  the 
struggle  to  prepare,  for  my  career 
as  singer  came  at  the  same  time. 
Though  I  could  make  enough  by 
teaching  to  care  for  our  wants  and 
get  on  finely,  I  could  not  afford  to 
pay  a  teacher  to  train  my  voice.  So 
I  taught  myself  singing.  After  four 
years  of  this  regime,  my  father  was 
again  on  Iris  feet,  and  I  was  ready 
and  free  to  come  out  as  a  prima 
donna  in  opera. 

All  the  time,  however,  I  felt  happy. 
It  did  not  seem  hardship,  as  I  loved 
to  work ;  neither  did  I  waste  time 


in  pitying  myself.  It  was  delightful 
to  do  what  there  was  to  do,  and  to  be 
financially  independent.  Three  vital 
tilings  it  taught  me  :  The  principles 
of  economy  ;  the  real  value  of  money, 
which  we  know  better  after  we  have 
had  to  earn  it ;  and  the  fact  that,  if 
we  work  and  have  confidence,  we 
will  succeed. 

Happiness  is  often  a  Matter  of  Good 
Taste  and  Common-sense. 

There  can  be  as  great  happiness  in 
two  little  rooms  as  in  a  palace  ;  we 
can  make  home  more  beautiful  by 
getting  a  small  print  or  a  piece  of 
cretonne  chosen  carefully  from  one 
of  the  lovely  designs  that  are  made. 
If  we  cannot  have  a  flower  garden, 
which  is  a  priceless  joy,  we  can,  at 
least,  get  together  a  few  pebbles  and 
a  hyacinth,  and  have  it  blooming  in 
a  saucer.  Happiness  is  often  a  matter 
of  good  taste  and  common-sense. 
To-day  so  many  tilings  to  beautify 
the  home  are  cheap. 

Those  who  would  find  content  in 
their  home  with  a  little  money, 
should  not,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
spend  too  much  for  any  single  article, 
but  divide  the  sum  up  and  get 
several  things  instead.  That  one 
thing,  which,  perhaps,  struck  the  eye 
because  it  was  showy,  would  only 
make  marked  contrast  with  other 
furnishings  in  the  same  room  where 
it  was  put.  Anyone  would  very  soon 
tire  of  it,  for  everything  should  be  on 
the  same  scale  and  in  harmony. 

Flowers  are  great  ornaments.  They 
need  not  come  from  a  florist ;  anyone 
can  start  a  window-box.  One  of  my 
greatest  pleasures  during  holidays 
is  to  help  my  husband  plant  flowers 
and  creepers,  to  water  them,  and  to 
watch  their  growth.  And  an  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  is  that  we  both 
worked  to  afford  a  big  garden. 

There  is  nothing  that  draws  people 
nearer  to  each  other  or  brings  more 
happiness  than  the  consulting  by 
husband  and  wife  over  details  of  the 
home.  Carefully  managing  to  make 
a  little  money  go  a  long  way  towards 
improvements,  or  to  secure  some 
desired  object,  makes  things  doubly 
dear,  as  it  represents  the  accom¬ 
plished  wishes  and,  perhaps,  struggles 
of  both. 

Rich  people  are  denied  this  satis¬ 
faction  ;  theirs  is  not  the  privilege 
of  getting  all  the  joy  out  of  a  shilling. 
They  give  the  order,  dig  down,  though 
not  very  far,  into  their  pockets,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  But  it  lacks  the 
intimate  interest  which  comes  to  those 
who  plan  and  work  for  a  purpose. 
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There  is  Absorbing  Interest  in  Building 
up  a  Home  on  Slender  Means. 

I  can  think  of  no  interest  more 
absorbing  than  the  building  up  of 
a  home  by  a  young  couple  of  slender 
means.  Perhaps  they  may  begin 
housekeeping  with  bare  walls  and 
floors  and  a  scant  scattering  of 
furniture.  Little  by  little  one  article 
after  another  is  added ;  each  repre¬ 
sents  saving  and  sacrifices.  No 
words  are  needed  as  they  look  about 
them  to  explain  how  they  managed 
to  get  this  thing  or  that.  They  have 
worked  together  to  secure  it ;  it  is 
theirs  for  all  the  years  to  come,  and  a 
reminder  of  their  close  partnership 
in  the  home.  Such  people  know 
pretty  well  the  joy  of  getting  full 
worth  out  of  their  money. 

Independence  is  close  to  the  heart 
of  every  woman,  and  many  a  one 
knows  the  pleasure  of  quietly  earning 
money  herself,  and  then  surprising 
her  husband  with  something  she  has 
bought  for  him  or  for  the  home.  In 
this  situation,  if  she  is  wise,  the 
husband’s  likes  and  dislikes  will  be 
sounded  beforehand.  To  buy  a 
thing  for  which  he  sees  no  earthly 
use  will  only  bring  disappointment 
to  both  parties. 

Many  of  us,  doubtless,  know  what 
it  means  to  get  a  gift  which  we  do  not 
exactly  want.  So  the  disappointed 
husband,  even  though  he  may  appear 
unreasonable,  should  not  receive  too 
much  blame. 

I  recall  an  instance  of  mistaken 
kindness  in  my  own  case,  though  I 
greatly  appreciated  the  motive.  Some 
friends  had  bought  a  box  for  the 
opera.  They  sent  me  a  ticket  for  it. 
I  was  working  at  the  time  and  had 
no  evening  toilette  that  was  appro¬ 
priate  to  wear.  So  I  frankly  told 
them  the  truth,  adding,  “  But  if 
you  will  give  me  a  ticket  for  the 
gallery,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go.” 

They  admired  my  plain  speaking, 
and  sent  the  ticket.  Dressed  in  my 
only  tailored  suit  and  a  little  blouse, 
I  sat  in  the  gallery  and  they  sat  in 
their  box.  They  had  their  good  time 
and  I  had  mine.  In  earlier  days,  1 
had  been,  accustomed  to  sit  with  my 
father  in  the  stalls,  but  that  gallery 
seat  gave  me  more  delight.  The 
flavour  there  was  different.  I  was 
with  the  real  people,  and  saw  real 
emotion  aroused  by  the  performance. 

The  Spirit  of  Happiness 
Comes  from  Within. 

It  is,  after  all,  not  where  we  sit  or 
what  we  do  that  gives  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  this  life,  but  the  spirit  of 


happiness  that  we  carry  about  with 
us.  That  spirit  comes  from  within, 
and  it  costs  nothing,  for  money 
cannot  buy  it.  Sitting  fiat  on  the 
station  platform,  I  have  eaten  sand¬ 
wiches  bought  at  a  lunch  wagon  ;  no 
fine  dinner  ever  tasted  better. 

Leaving  an  audience  that  had 
warmed  my  heart  with  its  applause 
and  demand  for  encores,  I  have  dined 
on  corn-flakes  and  cream  at  a  railway 
station  after  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  that  I  had 
enough  to  make  me  happy,  no  matter 
what  the  situation  was.  1  had.  But 
the  big  beautiful  happiness  is  loving 
everybody,  and  while  all  may  not 
have  voices,  all  may  cherish  love, 
the  best  thing  in  life. 

If  the  rich  are  wise,  they,  like  the 
poor,  practise  economy  ;  the  richest 
have  a  limit  to  their  dreams.  And 
to  buy  foolishly  merely  to  make  a 
show  or  impress  others  is  to  earn 
contempt.  Riches  are  a  matter  of 
comparison  ;  not  all  can  be  a  Morgan 
or  a  Carnegie.  And  riches,  whether 
inherited  or  earned,  bring  big  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  And  they  bring  the 
responsibility  of  giving,  but  giving 
wisely ;  unless  one  does  that  it  is 
harmful.  I  have  always  said  that 
luck  comes  of  itself  in  life,  but 
money,  like  a  little  pig,  has  to  be 
energetically  pursued  and  caught  by 
the  tail. 

I  Should  Hate  to  be  a  Walking 
Jewellery  Shop. 

To  be  covered  with  jewels  is  coarse 
and  barbaric.  I  should  hate  to  be  a 
walking  jewellery  shop ;  it  is  poor 
taste.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
possessions  of  a  woman  is  her  bare 
hands  with  well  cared-for  nails.  And 
if  any  woman  uses  rubber  gloves  and 
a  jar  of  cold  cream,  she  can  keep  her 
hands  in  good  condition.  To  me 
jewellery  does  not  appeal.  In  my 
early  life  I  did  not  own  any,  and  I 
have  little  now.  I  would  rather  put 
the  money  into  my  home. 

The  furnishings  of  our  home  are 
plain  and  solid,  and  the  colouring 
throughout  is  subdued,  for  home  to 


me  means  a  place 
to  rest  in  and  find 
quiet  peace.  Few 
pictures  hang  on 
the  walls,  but,  out- 
of-doors,  I  have 
the  greatest  pic¬ 
tures  :  the  Cats  kill 
mountain  ranges 
with  valleys  nest¬ 
ling  in  between. 

God  has  granted 
a  magnificent  gift 
to  all  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to 
live  in  the  country  : 

The  hills,  the 
meadows,  the 
woods  are  the  real 
things- — better  than 
the  best  of  painted 
pictures,  and  there 
is  no  sweeter  music 
than  the  humming 
of  bees  and  the 
babbling  of  water 
over  stones  in  the 
brook’s  bed.  To 
me  it  is  the  most 
refreshing  and  in¬ 
vigorating  thing  in 
life  to  live  near  Nature  after  nine 
months  of  travelling  and  constant; 
work. 

Books  are  a  Great 
Investment. 

Intelligence  and  creative  powers  I 
always  envied,  because  of  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  them.  They  are  things 
that  should  bring  advancement  not 
only  to  their  possessors,  but  to  the 
world  ;  they  make  the  kind  of  riches 
that  nothing  can  take  away.  Books 
also  constitute  a  fine  investment  if 
we  would  get  extra  worth  out  of  our 
money.  They  need  not  be  expensive 
to  be  good.  Knowledge  brings  a 
greater  contentment  in  any  lot. 

Each  one  of  us  has,  as  the  Bible 
tells  us,  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  mortal 
body.  That  spiritual  body  must  be 
fed.  Every  night  during  our  summer 
holidays,  my  husband  and  I  read 
aloud  in  turn.  Very  often  it  is  from 
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a  book  that  treats  of  the  future  life. 
After  each  chapter  we  exchange 
views  on  it.  And  I  have  never  got 
better  worth  out  of  any  money  spent 
than  the  thoughts  that  such  books 
afford  me. 

Music  is  a  Necessity 
to  People. 

We  who  are  singing  before  the 
public  have  this  fact  impressed  upon 
us  daily  ;  music  is  a  necessity  to 
people.  Quite  aside  from  the  joy 
that  its  beauty  gives,  music  brings 
back  dear  memories  and  lightens 
hearts.  Those  who  live  too  far 
away  from  points  where  concerts 
are  given  have  always  the  gramo¬ 
phone  records  as  an  inexpensive,  but 
a  rich  resource.  And  records  pos¬ 
sess  an  additional  advantage,  they 
are  always  with  us.  In  our  own 
home  I  find  them  an  indispensable 
delight. 


A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  now  Ready 
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II. 

A  gtrl  with  an  eager  face,  thin 
ungloved  fingers  clasped  on  her 
knees,  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  a 
great  concert  hall,  crowded  to  over¬ 
flowing.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  an  older  lady  sat  beside 
her,  who  apparently  made  affable 
remarks  sotto  voce  from  time  to 
time.  These  seemed  to  irritate  the 
young  companion,  judging  from  her 
restless  movements  and  brief  replies. 
There  was  a  tense  hush  of  expectancy 
in  the  air,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  platform. 

Presently,  a  slight  figure  emerged 
from  the  doorway  at  the  back,  a  man 
with  dark  eyes  lit  by  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  the  clustering  hair  that 
for  some  unknown  reason  often  marks 
the  musician.  Thunders  of  applause 
greeted  him.  He  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  absolute  silence  reigned 
in  place  of  tumult. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  try  to 
describe  the  playing  of  a  Master. 

The  girl  listener  was  rapt  into 
another  sphere.  The 
whisper  of  her  governess, 

“  This  is  your  Sonata, 

Mildred  ;  mind  you  listen 
attentively,  dear,”  called 
forth  a  pronounced  frown 
and  something  like,  “  Do 
hush  !  ” 

The  majestic  chords 
thundered  forth  through¬ 
out  the  vast  space  ;  then 
came  the  pathetic  be¬ 
seeching  loveliness  of  the 
Adagio,  followed  by  the 
tripping  brightness  of  the 
Rondo.  Familiar  though 
the  music  was  to  many 
there,  it  came  with  new 
force,  thus  interpreted  by 
genius. 

And  so  the  recital  of 
classical  music  went  on. 

The  technique  was  perfect, 
and  the  expression  was 
never  exaggerated,  but 
intensely  felt. 

It  was  a  wonderful 
afternoon  for  those  who 
could  appreciate  it,  and 
the  girl  emerged  from  the 
hall  hardly  able  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  iwell-meant 
eulogies  of  her  governess. 

They  had  to  travel  by 


train,  and  when  they  arrived  at  home, 
and  the  mother  and  father  anxiously 
inquired  how  the  long  anticipated 
concert  had  been  enjoyed,  their 
daughter  dismayed  them  by  ex¬ 
claiming  in  a  burst  of  emotion  and 
despair — 

“  Oh,  I  shall  never  touch  the  piano 
again  !  ” 

The  contact  with  perfection  had 
discouraged  her,  showing  how  in¬ 
finitely  far  away  was  the  ideal  after 
which  she  must  strive. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  result 
desired  by  the  parents,  who  had 
entertained  great  hopes  for  the  future 
of  a  child  with  musical  talent,  and 
had  planned  an  expensive  pleasure 
as  likely  to  excite  her  ambition.  They 
tried,  with  the  help  of  the  governess> 
to  show  her  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
resolve. 

Probably  they  succeeded,  as,  of 
course,  the  feeling  of  despair  was 
not  to  be  encouraged,  and,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  it  was  unworthy. 

Yet  there  must  be  many  who  read 
these  pages- — aspiring  to¬ 
wards  some  artistic  ideal 
in  music,  painting,  litera¬ 
ture — who  have  felt  the 
bitterness  of  the  contrast 
between  their  feeble  efforts 
and  that  after  which  they 
strive. 

Then,  again,  “  The 
thoughts  of  youth  are 
long,  long  thoughts.” 

Has  any  girl  who  reads 
this  page  some  great  aim 
- — it  may  be,  of  unselfish 
work  for  others- — or  of 
some  achievement,  in 
regard  to  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  the  True  ? 
Imagination  is  keen  in  the 
young,  and  aspirations  are 
eager. 

But  hindrances  are 
many,  and  waiting  is  long  ; 
sympathy  is  perhaps  lack¬ 
ing  in  those  around,  and 
people  who  should  be,  by 
nature,  most  ready  to 
help  and  encourage,  are 
sometimes  the  first  to  pour 
chill  and  ridicule  on  the 
project. 

Imagine  some  girl,  for 
example,  fired  by  intense 
sympathy  with  the 
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victims  of  the  social  conditions  in 
London.  She  feels  it  is  laid  upon  her 
to  do  for  them  what  she  can.  She  has 
leisure,  capacity  and  sufficient  means. 
She  asks  to  be  allowed  to  give  up 
certain  days  a  week ;  say  to  the 
Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Society ;  to 
an  Infants’  Welfare  Centre  ;  to  work 
for  a  School  Care  Committee  ;  for  a 
Girls’  Club ;  or  for  one  of  the 
numerous  agencies  run  by  voluntary 
effort,  suited  for  girls  “  at  home  ” 
with  no  appreciable  risk  that  need 
endanger  the  conditions  of  that  home. 

Although  there  is  no  real  reason 
against  it,  there  is  no  sympathy. 
Every  possible  hindrance  is  put  in 
her  way.  Every  trivial  social  engage¬ 
ment  that  may  crop  up  is  insisted 
upon  as  a  reason  why  she  should  not 
be  at  her  post.  The  absolute  need 
for  regularity,  so  well  known  to  every 
worker,  is  deemed  sheer  fussiness. 
She  is  laughed  at  as  an  incipient 
Mrs.  Jellaby,  and  is  not  taken 
seriously. 

Modern  girls  have  less  of  this  sort 
of  thing  to  bear  than  their  fore¬ 
runners,  it  is  true.  Yet  it  is  still  a 
trial  to  be  reckoned  with  ! 

And  there  is  something  which 
young  natures  know  well ;  an  ardent 
desire  for  self-expression,  a  longing 
to  help  and  inspire  other  people,  with 
a  secret  conviction  that  it  might, 
that  it  would,  be  possible,  if  only 
things  were  different  !  That  the 
power  does  exist,  if  only  it  could 
get  free  ! 

Well,  all  such  restlessness,  such 
aspiration  after  a  lofty  ideal,  not 
perhaps  to  be  realised  in  this  life, 
is  the  condition  of  our  imperfect 
state.  I  hope  some  of  my  readers 
know  Abt  Vogler,  by  Robert 
Browning,  and  the  marvellous 
verse- — 

“  The  high  that  proved  too  high, 
the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard 

* 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground 
to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 

Are  Music,  sent  up  to  God  by 
the  lover  and  the  bard, 

Enough  that  He  heard  it  once ; 
we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by.” 

In  some  way,  in  some  place,  desires 
inspired  by  God  shall  be  satisfied. 

We  may  now  begin  to  understand 
a  little  what  is  meant  by  the  second 
Beatitude.  I  have  purposely  begun 


by  examples  that  may  seem  trivial, 
by  way  of  illustration,  to  lead  up 
to  the  deeper  meaning. 

“  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.” 

For  this  benediction  of  our  Lord 
upon  Sorrow  seems,  at  first  sight, 
paradoxical,  and  has  been  variously 
understood. 

The  first  Beatitude  refers  to  a 
state  that  shall  never  be  done  away. 

Poor  in  Spirit  ”  the  blessed  will 
always  remain,  even  in  the  splendours 
of  their  Heavenly  Home.  For  that 
condition  as  I  tried  to  show  in  my 
last  paper  has  to  do  with  the  relation 
of  the  creature  to  its  Creator.  All 
that  we  possess  of  riches- — actual 
physical,  mental  wealth — is  really 
from  God  and  not  of  ourselves.  And 
when  we  read}  that  Land,  surely 
our  one  thought  will  be  to  ascribe 
all  to  Him. 

But  then,  as  we  are  told  again  and 
again,  mourning  will  have  ceased  to 
be.  All  tears  shall  be  wiped  away. 

The  benediction,  then,  must  refer 
to  our  earthly  life,  as  members  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

And  what  sort  of  “  mourning  ”  is 
indicated  in  the  passage  ? 

Not  all  kinds  of  sorrow,  certainly. 
For  these  Beatitudes  refer  to  the 
spiritual  life.  I  hardly  think  that 
this  has  to  do,  as  many  suppose, 
exclusively  with  the  grief  of  peni¬ 
tence,  though  that  may  be  involved 
in  it.  The  Beatitudes  are,  so  to  speak, 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  allowed  sin  has  no  place  therein  ; 
it  is  not  “  taken  for  granted  "  as  a 
condition. 

We  have  seen  lately  that  the  will 
of  God  is,  after  all,  for  our  happiness. 
Joy  is  a  condition  that  is  again  and 
again  commanded  in  the  Epistles. 
“  Thy  will  be  done  ”  should  not 
always  be  associated  with  resignation 
to  inevitable  sorrow.  St.  Paul  when 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  nearing  his 
execution,  repeatedly  bids  his  fol¬ 
lowers  at  Philippi  “  to  rejoice.” 

One  name  for  the  Messiah  was 
The  Comforter. 

In  Luke  ii.  25,  it  is  said  that  the 
devout  Simeon  was  “  looking  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.” 

The  word  “  consolation  ”  is  the 
noun  connected  with  the  verb  “  to 
comfort,”  used  in  the  Beatitude. 

Therefore  a  state  of  mournfulness 
in  a  general  sense  is  not  that  which  is 
commended  by  our  Lord.  He  is  not 
speaking  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
life.  It  is  true  enough  that  sorrow 
does  often  bring  in  its  train  spiritual 


blessings.  But  I  do  not  think  His 
words  have  that  indefinite  signifi¬ 
cation. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in 
Dante  which  may  throw  light  upon 
this  point.  In  the  Paradiso  the  poet 
finds  that  he  has  ascended  to  the 
first  heaven  without  being  aware  of 
the  ascent.  Beatrice,  his  guide,  tells 
him  that  the  soul  being  set  free 
from  all  earthly  hindrance,  ascends 
naturally  to  God,  its  source  and  end. 

“As  it  is  natural  for  water  to 
descend,  and  fire  to  rise,  so  it  is 
natural  for  man,  when  not  hindered 
by  sin,  to  approach  God.” 

There  is  a  beautiful  little  poem, 
also  by  an  Italian  writer,  which  I 
have  quoted  in  these  pages.  It 
describes  the  course  of  water,  drawn 
up  from  the  sea  in  vapour,  descending 
in  rain,  forming  springs  among  the 
hills,  flowing  down  in  rivulets  to  the 
plain,  becoming  a  great  river,  but 
always  with  a  sob  in  its  voice  ;  fret¬ 
ting  and  mourning  until  it  can  return 
to  the  sea,  its  source,  its  end. 

And  that  is  true  of  the  soul. 

“  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself  ; 
and  we  can  never  rest  until  we  find 
our  home  in  Thee.” 

This  gives  us  a  clue  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  Beatitude. 

There  is  something  in 
our  nature  which  has 
been  called  “  a  divine 
discontent.”  As  George 
Herbert  sings- — 

“  If  souls  be  made  of 
earthly  mould, 

Let  them  love  gold  ! 

If  born  on  high, 

Let  them  unto  their 
kindred  fly  ! 

For  they  can  never  be 
at  rest, 

Till  they  regain  their 
ancient  nest.” 

Perhaps  with  regard  to 
girl  readers  this  may  seem 
rather  high-flown.  And 
yet  they  may  have  al¬ 
ready,  in  limited  experi¬ 
ence,  some  idea  of  what 
I  mean. 

Ever}/  longing  towards 
perfection  bears  within 
itself  the  earnest  of  its 
own  satisfaction. 

So  all  these  trouble¬ 
some  yearnings,  these 
feelings  of  restlessness, 
these  wistful  desires  for 
something  unattained,  so 
long  as  they  are  not 
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merely  selfish,  must  be  regarded  as, 
in  a  sense,  “  mourning,”  that  shall 
find  “  comfort.” 

God,  Who  is  the  Source  of  all  Per¬ 
fection,  has  implanted  within  His 
creatures  this  desire  for  Himself  as 
it  really  is.  And  as  He  has  given  the 
craving  He  will  satisfy  it.  Nay, 
more,  in  itself  it  shall  be  the  means 
of  purifying  and  elevating  the  whole 
nature. 

Something  of  this  is  implied  in 
the  words  about  our  Lord  :  “  The 
smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench.” 

Occasionally  the  unfulfilled  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  young  may  be  something 
like  “  smoking  flax.”  A  wick  that 
is  smouldering  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  thing  to  other  people,  and, 
if  it  could  have  feeling,  it  would  be 
an  uncomfortable  thing  to  itself. 
Crush  it  out  and  have  done  with  it  ! 
one  might  say. 

Not  so  is  the  treatment  of  our 
Lord.  There  is  the  heavenward 
aspiration,  though  it  be  bowed  down 
by  earthly  conditions  —  a  spark, 
scarcely  to  be  discerned  through  the 
grimy  mass. 

Surely  this  is  not  a  bad  image  of 
the  mourning  ”  that  is  often  to 
be  found  in  our  imperfect  state.  We 
would  aspire  heavenward, 
like  the  flame- — in  our 
souls,  in  our  religious 
activities,  also  in  our 
desire  for  social  service,  or 
some  work  that  shall 
endure  in  literature, 
science,  art.  But  we  can¬ 
not — we  are  “  damped 
down  ”  by  some  cause  we 
cannot  get  rid  of,  like  the 
smoking  flax  or  the 
smouldering  wick. 

The  great  Lord  of 
Light,  Who  is  The  Light 
of  the  World,  He  sees  and 
notes  our  trembling  piti¬ 
ful  efforts.  He  will  one 
day  fan  them  into  flame 
- — if  not  here,  yet  here¬ 
after  ;  but  very  likely  here 
on  earth  in  some  way  we 
know  not.  If,  therefore, 
any  reader  is  “  mourning  ” 
from  the  sort  of  cause 
shadowed  forth  in  this 
paper  - —  from  unfulfilled 
aspirations- — from  energies 
cramped  and  confined- — 
from  the  bitter  contrast 
between  what  is  and  what 
might  be — let  her  take 
heart  of  grace .  She  shall  be 
comforted  in  time  to  come. 


And  why  do  I  limit  my  readers 
by  the  use  of  this  pronoun  ?  I  have 
had  much  cheering  evidence  lately 
that  these  pages  are  read  sometimes 
by  boys  and  men. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  “  mourn¬ 
ing  ”  which  arises  within  every  faith¬ 
ful  soul,  from  the  consciousness  of 
unworthiness,  in  contrast  with  what 


ought  tov  be.  So  long  as  we  are  human 
we  have  not  entered  into  the  perfect 
state,  and  there  must  be  sorrow  while 
we  are  conscious  of  imperfection. 
This  sorrow  shall  be  comforted.  We 
know  that  one  day  we  shall  be  like 
Him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  shall 
bring  this  home  to  our  hearts. 

The  aspiration  after  an  ideal  brings 


sorrow  ,  with  it,  because  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  present  attainment 
and  perfection. 

But,  in  the  longing  inspired  by  God 
Himself,  we  have  the  assurance  that 
the  sorrow  shall  one  day  be  turned 
into  joy — 

“  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.” 


Past  II. 

If  anyone  interested  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  over 
the  number  of  women  known  to  them  who  are  over 
forty  or  fifty,  and  still  earning,  it  will  be  found  quite 
considerable.  So  long  as  women  take  care  to  avoid 
changing  their  work  at  an  age  when  it  is  difficult — owing 
to  competition  of  younger  workers — to  get  in  again, 
all  may,  go  well  with  them,  and  they  may  be  able  to 
earn  easily  until  they  wish  to  retire.  For,  speaking 
generally,  the  great  demand  of  employers  now  is  for 
stability,  and  they  would  infinitely  rather  continue 
with  an  experienced  and  adaptable  middle-aged  woman 
who  knew  her  work  thoroughly,  and  who  by  careful 
attention  to  health  had  kept  her  mind  young  and 
vigorous,  than  change,  and  obtain  the  services  of  a  girl 
with  no  experience,  however  capable. 

But  many  people  who  have  never  before  had  to  earn 
fall  on  difficult  times  suddenly,  and  are  faced  with  the 
necessity'  of  earning  when  they  are  middle-aged.  What 
openings  for  such  exist  ? 

The  Possibilities  of  a  Furnished 
House  are  Many. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  very  often  possible  to 
make  use  of  a  furnished  house,  instead  of  selling  the 
lease  and  furniture,  as  usually  happened  in  pre-war  days. 
Now-  the  general  shortage  of  houses  makes  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Either  the  house  may  be  divided  into  two 
maisonnettes,  and  one  may  be  let  off  at  a  substantial 
rent,  or  both  may  be  let  while  the  owner  finds  other 
work.  Or  single  furnished  rooms  may  be  let  to  workers, 
with  or  without  board.  Of  course,  in  the  latter  case, 
a  town  of  some  size  is  presupposed.  Many  elderly 
women  are  making  comfortable  incomes  in  this  way. 

In  most  towns  of  any'  size  there  is  still  a  great  demand 
for  hostels  or  residential  clubs  for  students,  both  male 
and  female.  In  this  case,  of  course,  thorough  reorganisa¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  and  a  woman  should  not  start  single- 
handed,  but  make  sure  of  a  friend  or  relation  as  partner, 
before  attempting  the  organisation  of  such  a  scheme. 

There  are  Plenty  of  Openings 
where  Food  is  Concerned. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
openings  where  food  is  concerned.  People  must  eat 
in  order  to  live,  and  simple  cooking  has  become  almost 
a  fine  art.  There  is  practically  no  age  limit.  Tea  or 
luncheon-rooms  may  be  a  very  profitable  investment, 
always  supposing  the  worker  has  received  a  thorough 
training  in  the  management  of  a  similar  business.  Or 
she  may  be  a  first-class  cake-maker  and  baker,  the  latter 
an  all-too-rare  accomplishment.  For  really  good  and 
well-educated  cooks,  of  any  age,  the  demand  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  again  there  is  no  age  limit. 


Institutions  both  small  and  large  offer  a  large  field 
with  adequate  salaries,  and,  as  a  rule,  comfortable 
conditions.  Training  need  not  take  more  than  six  to 
twelve  months,  and  is  not  arduous,  but  very  interesting. 

Laundries  and  Mending  give 
Other  Opportunities. 

While  we  must  all  eat  to  live,  we  must  also,  under 
present  conditions,  have  our  clothes  and  linen  washed. 
There  is  a  large  opening  in  steam  and  electric  and  hand- 
laundries  for  properly  trained  women.  Many  over 
fifty  years  of  age  are  making  good  incomes  in  this  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  openings  for  inventive  faculties  in 
this  direction.  For  instance,  a  woman  we  know  has 
started  a  “  Mendery  ”  in  her  laundry,  and  all  garments 
and  linen  are  sent  home  exquisitely  repaired,  instead 
of  being  torn  and  frayed.  Clients  willingly  pay  the 
small  extra  charge  to  have  the  lives  of  their  clothes 
trebled  and  mended  by  expert  workers. 

Mending  and  renovating  are  important  but  often 
overlooked  necessities,  and  some  women  have  become 
specialists  in  both.  Here  is  an  elderly  woman  who 
specialises  in  mending  for  male  clerks.  She  employs 
a  boy  after  school  hours  to  fetch  and  carry  in  her  district, 
and  sends  back  to  each  customer  a  neat  pile  of  mended 
underwear,  darned  socks,  and  invisibly  patched  “  plus- 
fours.” 

Another  has  taken  up  the  making  of  uniforms  for 
certain  institutions,  or  gymnasium  frocks  for  girls’ 
schools,  and  is  in  great  demand,  especially  as  she  under¬ 
takes  also  to  keep  the  uniforms  in  repair. 

A  third  specialises  in  making  loose  covers  and  case¬ 
ment  blinds,  and  mending  carpets,  and  has  a  large 
private  connection. 

Women  who  have  a  taste  for  figures  and  some  training 
in  book-keeping  may  visit  schools  or  institutions, 
where  book-keepers  cannot  be  regularly  employed,  and 
attend  once  or  twice  weekly,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
even  monthly  in  some  cases,  to  keep  all  the  accounts 
in  good  order,  enter  up  books,  and  prepare  for  an  account¬ 
ant  or  for  an  annual  audit.  Of  course,  the  above  open¬ 
ings  all  need  enterprise  and  perseverance,  but  what 
good  work  does  not  ? 

Domestic  Life  Offers 
Endless  Openings. 

In  case  the  middle-aged  woman  has  no  desire  for 
much  enterprise  or  energy  enough  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
there  are  innumerable  openings  for  a  more  domestic 
life.  In  small  households  where  servants  of  the  ordinary 
sort  are  impossible  to  obtain,  the  problem  has  been 
solved  by  complete  reorganisation — -labour-saving 
appliances,  daily  service  by  a  man  or  woman  for  the 
roughest  work,  and  the  employment  of  a  thoroughly 
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W®  §tw  a  Pasty  w®  have 

a  <Sak©^  imgfegadl  ®f  getting  a  date® 
te@sa®g®  w®  laav®  a  Party 


Those  who  dwell  in  cities 
have  a  monotonous  idea  of 
buying  and  selling.  If  they 
want  a  pot  of  jam  for  tea  in 
the  afternoon  they  may  go  and 
buy  it  at  the  grocer’s  in  the  morning. 
If  a  sudden  invitation  or  a  spell  of 
cold  weather  incites  them  to  buy 
a  fur,  they  go  to  the  furrier  and  buy 
that  too.  In  town  you  fix  a  day 
for  a  party  and  invite  your  friends  ; 
then  you  go  to  a  shop  or  to  your 
telephone  or  to  your  kitchen  and 
order  the  refreshments  to  suit  the 
occasion.  In  the  country  we  begin 
at  the  other  end.  Perhaps  we  have 
acquired  a  particularly  festive  cake 
at  the  local  churcfo  bdzaar  or  women’s 
institute,  quite  an  unpremeditated 
transaction,  but  one  that  calls  for 
immediate  organisation.  So  we 
decide  on  a  tea-party  to  suit  the 
cake,  buy  some  more  dainties  to 
group  round  the  cake,  make  some 
sandwiches  to  eke  out  the  cake,  and 
then  sit  down  to  await  the  guests. 
But  it  is  really  the  cake  that  is 
the  hero  of  the  party.  It  is  for  him 
that  the  party  is  given  ;  it  was  he 
who  beckoned  to  our  friends,  and 
not  our  friends  who  put  the  idea  of 
cake  into  our  heads. 

And  all  this  happens  because  in 
the  country  we  have  no  such  tiring 
as  an  unlimited  supply,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  to  adjust  our  lives  in 
a  more  complicated  fashion  than  the 
town  dweller.  Before  deciding  on 


Mrs.  Smallwood  has  the  only  Quince  Tree 
in  the  Neighbourhood. 
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the  size  of  our  omelette,  we  have  to 
find  out  how  many  eggs  the  hens 
are  laying,  as  it  were. 

You  see  how  important  the  few 
become  when  the  many  are  not  to 
be  had  !  The  few  would  be  fewer 
still  were  it  not  for  the  many  little 
village  industries  that  now  give  more 
scope  to  the  buyer  and  make 


Stuffed  Dates  and  Turkish  Delight  made 
by  the  Misses  Harford. 


pleasant  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  seller.  I  am  not  going  to  describe 
the  organised  village  industries  that 
mean  a  shop  and  a  saleswoman  and 
accounts  ;  these,  to  be  successful, 
are  run  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
town  shops  ;  but  there  are  all  kinds 
of  pleasant  by-ways  that  lead  towards 
a  more  unconventional  trade  in 
which  there  is  no  retail  or  wholesale 
or  middle-man. 

Mrs.  Smallwood  has  the  only 
quince  tree  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  those  who  know  how  prolifically 
a  quince  tree  showers  its  fruit  upon 
its  owner  will  appreciate  the  full 
joy  of  such  a  possession.  Mrs. 
Smallwood  appreciates  it  to  the 
extent  of  pounds  and  pounds  of 
delicious  quince  jelly  and  jam — - 
much  more  than  she  and  her  family 
could  eat,  even  supposing  they  were 
the  most  rabid  enthusiasts,  but  only 
just  enough  to  give  us  all  a  chance. 
We  have  to  watch  the  ripening  of 
her  quinces,  and  our  opportunities 
for  buying  her  jam,  with  lynx  eyes, 
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or  we  must  go  quinceless  for 
that  year.  Last  autumn  Mrs. 
Smallwood  bought  that  hand¬ 
some  hearthrug  with  her 
“  preserve  money  ”  ;  this  year 
she  means  to  spend  it  on  a  trip  to 
Canterbury  to  see  Cousin  Nellie. 

Were  you  to  visit  our  village  during 
the  cold  weather  you  would  be  struck 
by  the  handsome  fur  collars  and 
cuffs  worn  by  many  of  the  native 
ladies.  None  of  your  vegetable  furs, 
thank  you !  Real  cosy,  genuine, 
chinchilla,  is  it  ?  Or  blue  fox,  or 
squirrel  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  only  the 
homely  rabbit. 

Rabbit  skins  cured  and  dressed  by 
Miss  Tompkins,  of  Pear  Tree  Cot¬ 
tage,  have  every  right  to  hold  their 
poor  little  heads  up  beside  most  of 
the  London  creations  that  come  our 
way. 

Miss  Tompkins  can  make  a  rabbit 
skin  as  soft  and  lovable  as  su£de  by 
simply  pinning  it,  skin  outwards, 
on  a  board  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
necessary  chemicals — -at  least,  so  it 
seems  to  the  superficial  beholder. 
In  reality  a  great  deal  of  hard 
rubbing  and  folding  and  working  are 
necessary ;  also  a  month  elapses 
between  the  day  when  the  poor 
little  rabbit  sheds  its  skin  and  that 
when  the  skin  leaves  Miss  Tompkins’s 
able  hands  for  the  sum  of  three 
shillings  or  thereabouts.  Of  course, 
she  can  do  as  many  as  she  pleases 
in  the  month,  but  there  is  no  hurrying 
the  process  of  chemicals,  and  each 
skin  has  to  have  thirty  days  for 


Miss  Ford  is  wonderful  at  making 
Raffia  Baskets. 



Out1  WUlag®  ©happing 

its  perfect  dressing.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  three  shillings  goes 
towards  the  upkeep  of  Miss 
Tompkins’s  pretty  cottage,  and 
enables  her  to  lead  the  pleasant  life 
of  one  who  knows  that  she  can  have 
a  kipper  to  her  tea  whenever  she 
feels  so  disposed ;  and  we  who  have 
had  the  forethought  to  order  our 
autumn  fur  trimmings  in  the  spring 
are  well  pleased  with  our  bargains. 

Moreover,  at  the  local  grocer’s  and 
the  post-office  we  can  buy  a  pleasant 
six-pennyworth  of  what  our  grand¬ 
mothers  called  “  boiled  sweets  ”  any 
day.  Here  are  the  usual  bulls’-eyes 
and  barley  sugar  and  acid  drops  and 
mixed  drops  that  one  meets  in  any 
village  shop,  but  where  else  can 


one  find  such  delicious  stuffed  dates 
and  Tfirkish  delight  as  that  made 
and  sold  by  the  Misses  Harford ! 
These  ladies’  fame  has  reached  miles 
and  miles  farther  than  the  farthest 
house  in  the  village ;  they  have 
grateful  and  admiring  customers  all 
over  the  country. 

For  really  solemn  occasions  there 
are  charming  baskets  decorated  with 
bunches  of  silk  flowers  and  filled 
with  sweets. 

These  baskets,  again,  are  the 
result  of  another  village  industry  ; 
Miss  Ford  is  wonderful  at  making 
raffia  baskets  or  decorating  and 
gilding  straw  baskets  which,  even 
without  the  sweets,  would  be  a  hand¬ 
some  present.  She  makes  a  good 


supply  during  the  winter  evenings, 
and  quite  a  good  income  in  a  small 
way  from  summer  visitors  and  the 
Misses  Harford’s  custom. 

Of  course,  we  like  to  think  that 
our  village  is  a  paragon  of  culture 
and  industry,  but  surely  so  is  your 
village  !  Very  often  it  only  needs 
an  enterprising  beginning  to  set 
going  all  sorts  of  small  industries 
that  will  not  only  add  substantial 
material  comfort  to  the  industrials, 
but  which  are  a  great  convenience 
in  a  place  where  opportunities  for 
buying  are  limited. 

Also,  and  not  least,  work  that 
brings  fresh  interests  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  into  a  village  should  always  be 
encouraged,  for  that  way  lies  progress. 


Tl m  Test 

By  A*,  $k*  WATSOM 


A  well-scrubbed  class-room  redolent  of  carbolic  soap. 
Rosy-cheeked  children  sitting  bolt  upright,  bright  eyed 
and  alert.  Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  school 
examination — the  event  of  the  year  in  that  little  out- 
of-the-world  village. 

Alone  on  the  front  bench  sits  Tommy  Brown,  a 
reformed  truant  diplomatically  promoted  to  the  high 
office  of  odd-jobsman -in -chief  to  the  teacher.  Resplen¬ 
dent  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and  with  carefully  brushed 
hair  and  uncomfortably  clean  hands,  Tommy  awaits 
with  special  impatience  the  coming  of  His  Majesty’s 
Inspector,  whose  lightest  whim  in  the  matter  of  black¬ 
board  cleaning  or  chair-fetching  he  is  proudly  prepared 
to  obey.  Whether  Tommy  will  oblige  the  distinguished 
visitor  with  accurate  information  on  such  tricky  subjects 
as  geography  and  arithmetic  is,  of  course,  another  question. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  young  teacher — and  nervous.  Pain¬ 
fully  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  at  this  her 
first  examination,  she  appeals  to  the  children  to  be  on 
their  best  behaviour,  and  vociferously  they  promise 
not  to  fail  her. 

A  footstep  sounds — eager  necks  are  craned.  The 
door  swings  open  and  the  Great  Man  enters.  He  is 
“  great  ”  in  more  senses  than  one,  tall  and  broad,  with 
a  breezy  manner  and  a  big  cheery  smile. 

Miss  Smith,  her  pretty  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement, 
steps  forward  in  greeting.  The  Great  Man  wrings  her 
proffered  hand. 

“  Morning  !  ”  he  says  in  a  hearty  panic-dispelling 
manner.  The  children,  taking  the  salutation  as 
addressed  to  themselves,  promptly  spring  to  attention. 

“  Good  morning,  sir  !  ”  they  respond  in  polite  chorus. 

The  Great  Man,  ignoring  the  chair  into  which  Tommy 
tries  to  wheedle  him,  glances  with  interest  at  the  walls, 
on  which  have  been  hung  more  or  less  crude  representa¬ 
tions  of  flowers  and  butterflies  and  birds.  A  fearsome 
caricature  of  a  tulip  catches  his  eye  and  he  laughs 
aloud — -heartily  rather  than  hurtfully. 

“  That  was  drawn  by  Tommy  Brown  here,”  explains 
Miss  Smith.  “  It’s  a  wonderful  improvement  on  his  last 
picture — he  is  getting  on  famously.” 


“  Good  !  ”  ejaculates  the  Great  Man,  tactfully  taking 
her  cue.  Tommy  thrills  with  a  proud  rapture  beside 
which  the  joys  of  illegal  freedom  pale  into  insignificance. 

“  And  please,  sir,  that  squinty  one  next  it,”  he  volun¬ 
teers,  chivalrously  eager  to  share  the  limelight  with  an 
even  more  deserving  case,  "  Molly  Thomson  done  it  with 
her  left  hand  when  her  right  one  was  sore.” 

“  Did  it  !  ”  corrects  Miss  Smith  in  an  agonised  whisper. 

“  Did  it  !  ”  amends  Tommy  hastily,  hoping  that  his 
grammatical  lapse  may  be  overlooked  in  the  wonder 
caused  by  Molly’s  achievement. 

“  Good  !  ”  repeats  the  Great  Man  encouragingly  to 
Molly,  whose  sudden  vivid  blush  has  proclaimed  her 
identity. 

Opening  a  large  leather  case,  he  produces  important 
looking  books  and  papers,  and  talks  in  a  rapid  tone  to 
Miss  Smith,  punctuating  his  remarks  with  loud  and 
convincing  thumps  on  her  desk. 

Miss  Smith’s  face  falls.  She  glances  at  the  children. 
Hands  clasped — shoulders  squared — eyes  front  !  Yes, 
they  are  keeping  faith  with  her.  She  smiles — and  sighs. 
The  Great  Man  looks  searchingly  into  her  doubtful  face. 

“  Think  over  it,”  he  says.  “  I’ll  see  you  later.” 
Turning,  he  swings  across  the  room,  and,  almost  before 
they  realise  it,  he  has  gone.  As  the  door  closes  on  his 
burly  figure,  tension  snaps. 

“  Please,  miss,  is  the  ’zammination  over  ?  ” 

“  Please,  miss,  he  said  my  drawing  was  good  !  ” 

“  Mine,  too  !  ” 

“  Please,  miss,  have  we  all  passed  ?  ” 

Questions  and  comments  rain  around  Miss  Smith. 
She  raises  her  hand  for  silence  and  smiles  at  them  all — 
a  grateful,  affectionate,  motherly  little  smile.  Dis¬ 
obedient,  wilful,  careless  at  times,  they  have  given  her 
to-day  of  their  best. 

"  I  know  now  that  I  can  trust  you,”  she  says.  "  You 
behaved  splendidly — I’m  proud  of  you  all.”  She 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  allow  her  glowing  praise  to  warm 
their  hearts.  “  But  we  all  made  a  mistake  about  that 
gentleman,”  she  adds.  “  He’s  not  the  Inspector. 
He — he— was  only  trying  to  sell  me  a  book  !  ” 
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From  the  Painting  by  R.  H.  Brock. 


BACK  TO  WORK. 


A  Bmsj  Month 

y  aad  €S©IEIG)©lf  IPHAtSU 


Another  busy  month  is  in  front  of 
us.  We  now  hope  to  see  some 
tangible  results  from  our  efforts 
during  the  previous  months,  but 
this  does  not  mean  we  must  in 
any  way  relax  our  efforts.  We 
find  that,  if  anything,  there  is  more 
to  be  done  if  we  would  keep  everything 
up  to  concert  pitch,  and  the  days  are 
none  too  long  for  the  work  to  be 
accomplished. 

Care  of  Appliances. 

Well,  our  hatching  is  finished  with  for 
the  present,  and  we  must  see  that  all 
hatching  appliances  such  as  sitting- 
boxes,  coops,  and  incubators  are  properly 
cleaned  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place. 
All  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
disinfected  with  hot  water  and  Izol,  or 
some  similar  disinfectant.  If  you  have 
an  incubator,  make  a  note  of  any  little 
defects  or  renewals  that  may  want 
attention  before  using  again,  and  it  is 
best  to  put  these  right  at  once,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  forgotten  till  you  want 
to  use  the  machine,  and  considerable 
delay  may  be  caused. 


Those  wli®  ©wsa  ©  EJ®s©@  Atswm 
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Repair  any  coops  that  want  it,  and 
give  them  a  good  coat  of  creosote.  They 
will  then,  if  stored  away  carefully  in 
a  dry  place,  be  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

Brooders  and  hovers,  if  not  already 
cleared  of  chicks,  will  very  soon  be 
finished  with,  and  these  also  shou  Id 
be  carefully  cleaned,  disinfected,  and 
painted  or  creosoted.  Many  people 
make  a  living  from  the  carelessness  of 
others.  Keep  all  your  appliances  clean 
and  dry,  and  do  not  spare  the  paint 
and  creosote.  Then  your  bill  for 
renewals  will  be  considerably  smaller. 

The  Next  Few  Months  Mean 
a  Profit  or  a  Loss. 

Keep  a  close  watch  on  your  growing 
chicks,  especially  the  pullets.  They  will 
want  careful  watching  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  Give  them  all  the 


space  you  can  spare,  and  avoid 
overcrowding  in  the  roost-house. 
If  penned  up  in  restricted  quarters 
shift  them  to  another  plot  of  ground 
before  the  run  gets  too  worn  or 
foul,  if  you  can  possibly  do  so. 
It  means,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  time 
and  trouble,  but  it  is  well  worth  it. 
Should  you  notice  that  they  cease  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  growth  and 
development,  a  change  of  ground  will 
usually  start  them  off  again,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  feeding  is  all  right. 
They  will  make  heavy  demands  on  you 
in  the  way  of  food,  and  it  wants  con¬ 
siderable  courage  with  food-stuffs  at 
their  present  high  price  to  keep  them 
really  well  fed.  It  is  really  amazing 
the  amount  of  food  300  or  400  chicken 
will  consume  in  a  week.  However,  the 
faster  they  grow  the  sooner  will  there 
be  a  return  for  the  outlay,  and  it  is  the 
same  for  a  few  chicken  as  for  the  larger 
number.  However,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  rate  of  progress,  and  it  does  not  do 
to  get  the  pullets  along  too  quickly. 
The  ideal  is  to  get  all  the  growth  you 
can  without  getting  too  early  maturity. 
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If  not  carefully  watched,  heavy  breed 
pullets  hatched  in  January  may  begin 
to  show  signs  of  coming  into  lay  by  the 
end  of  June,  and  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  Any  pullets  showing  signs 
of  reddening  up  should  be  shifted  about 
to  discourage  egg  production ;  it  will 
not  always  do  so.  On  no  account  cut 
down  their  ration.  That  will  not  stop 
their  laying  if  they  intend  to  do  so,  but 
it  will  check  their  growth,  as  they  can¬ 
not  produce  eggs  and  still  keep  growing 
on  insufficient  food. 

The  Precocious  Pullet 
a  Poor  Proposition. 

The  trouble  with  the  precocious 
pullet  is  just  this.  The  bird  is  generally 
unable  to  produce  eggs,  and  still  goes  on 
developing  her  body,  and  such  a  bird 
will  generally  lay  perhaps  20  to  30  eggs 
and  then  go  into  a  partial  or  even  a 
complete  moult,  and  be  off  the  lay  for 
6  or  8  weeks  just  when  eggs  are  wanted. 
In  addition  to  this  the  pullet  has  ceased 
to  develop,  and  you  get  an  undersized 
bird  for  all  time  with  a  complete  lack  of 
stamina,  a  layer  of  very  small  eggs,  and  a 
most  undesirable  addition  to  your  flock. 

If  you  have  any  chicks  under  6  or  7 
weeks  old  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  a 
thunderstorm  accompanied  by  hail.  We 
have  seen  young  chicken  seriously  hurt 
by  hailstones.  Apparently  they  think 
it  is  some  sort  of  grain,  and  will  dash 
out  for  it ;  and  should  the 
hailstones  be  of  any  size 
they  may  get  badly 
hurt. 

Treatment  of 
“  Broodies.” 

Watch  your  layers.  If 
the  supply  of  eggs  becomes 
short  handle  the  birds  at 
night  and  see  if  they  are 
in  laying  condition.  If  they 
are  not  laying  you  will  find 
the  points  of  the  pelvic 
bones  very  close  together, 
and  the  abdomen  will  feel 
hard  and  lumpy.  This 
bird  is  too  fat.  Some  of 
them  may  merely  be 
broody,  and  these  should 
be  placed  in  a  coop  with  a 
batten  floor  and  the  coop 
raised  some  distance  off 
the  ground  so  that  a  con¬ 
tinual  current  of  air  is 
underneath  the  bird.  Feed 
the  bird  as  usual,  and  see 
she  has  a  good  supply  of 
water,  grit,  and  shell. 

Generally,  three  to  four 
days  in  the  coop  will 
cure  her,  and  if  taken  at 
an  early  stage  and  placed 
in  such  a  coop  she  will 
be  laying  again  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  Others  may,  even 
at  the  end  of  June,  show 
signs  of  moulting. 


Cull  Out  the 
Wasters.  . 

Any  birds  in  an  over-fat  condition  in 
June  have  probably  not  been  doing 
much  to  fill  the  egg-basket  and  should 
be  got  rid  of.  They  will  make  a  good 
meal. 

The  early  moulter  usually  is  not  much 
good  either,  and  when  trap-nesting  is 
carried  out  a  glance  at  the  bird’s  per¬ 
formances  to  date  will  generally  show 
a  very  late  start  made  and  a  poor  total  of 
eggs  laid.  With  a  trap-nested  flock  of 
pullets  such  a  bird  should  very  rarely 
show  up,  as  she  would  have  been  cleared 
out  months  ago.  Trap-nesting  is  rather 
laborious,  but  it  saves  feeding  the 
worthless  ones. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bird  that 
starts  to  moult  in  June  and  July  makes  a 
very  slow  j  ob  of  it,  and  probably  will  not 
lay  again  till  October  or  November,  and 
perhaps  not  then.  She  is  not  a  paying 
proposition,  so  get  rid  of  her. 

In  any  case  you  will  want  room  for 
your  young  pullets  before  September, 
so  cull  out  all  the  "  duds  ”  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Hot  Weather 
Precautions. 

If  the  weather  is  hot  let  all  the  air 
you  can  into  the  birds’  quarters.  Special 
efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  as  clean  as  possible.  The  birds 
must  have  some  shade 

when  the  sun  is  really  hot, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  some  little  shelter 

for  them  in  the  run.  Any¬ 

thing  that  will  keep  off 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
will  be  appreciated.  See 
that  their  water  supply  is 
ample,  clean,  and  placed 
in  the  shade.  We  all 
know  how  nasty  tepid 

water  is,  and  it  does  not 
taste  any  better  to  a  bird. 
A  few  minutes  a  day  spent 
in  looking  after  their  com¬ 
fort  will  not  be  without 
its  reward. 

In  tk® 

Those  Early  Peas  and 
Beans  at  Last. 

In  the  garden  we  should 
find  plenty  to  please  us 
if  conditions  have  been 
favourable.  It  is  nice  to 
see  those  early-sown  peas 
and  broad  beans  covered 
with  blossom,  and,  better 
still,  a  mass  of  nice  green 
pods.  But  we  must  not 
relax  our  efforts,  as  the 
plants  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  the  ground 
should  be  kept  well  hoed 
to  prevent  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  soil.  Should  the 


weather  be  very  hot  and  dry,  water  may 
be  needed,  and  this  should  be  supplied 
in  large  quantities  at  intervals  rather 
than  in  daily  dribblings.  These  are 
useless,  as  the  water  never  penetrates 
to  the  roots  where  it  is  wanted.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  ground  has  been  carefully 
prepared  and  the  manure  placed  well 
down  in  the  ground  so  that  the  roots 
have  had  to  travel  a  good  distance  to 
find  it,  the  plants  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
much  from  lack  of  moisture  this  year. 
If  watering  should  be  necessary,  do  it 
thoroughly  once  a  week,  using  several 
gallons  to  a  short  row  early  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening. 

Sowing  and  Planting 
Out. 

Dwarf  and  runner  beans  may  still  be 
sown  for  later  use.  Plant  out  broccoli, 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  sprouts  as 
ground  is  available,  and,  if  possible,  in 
showery  weather,  otherwise  they  must 
be  well  watered  in  and  looked  after  for 
a  week  or  so.  Endive  may  be  sown  to 
take  the  place  of  lettuce  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Continue  to  sow  and  plant  out 
lettuce  at  frequent  intervals  in  small 
quantities.  Thin  out  onions,  but  not 
too  drastically,  as  the  moderate-sized 
onions  are  the  best  keepers. 

Peas  can  still  be  sown,  but  quick¬ 
growing  early  sorts  are  the  best  now, 
for  if  August  and  September  are  wet 
and  dull  the  longer  maturing  varieties 
have  very  little  chance  of  being  successful. 

Sow  turnips  at  the  end  of  the  month ; 
they  may  presently  come  in  useful. 

Mustard  and  cress  are  easily  and 
quickly  grown,  and  it  is  best  to  make  a 
sowing  every  few  days  in  boxes  if  a 
regular  supply  is  wanted. 

Strawberries,  if  the  weather  has  been 
propitious,  should  be  ready  during  the 
month.  If  the  weather  is  dry  they  must 
have  plenty  of  water  or  the  berries  will 
be  small  and  poor  in  quality.  Here, 
again,  is  a  case  for  one  good  watering 
rather  than  several  sprinklings.  Cut 
away  all  runners  you  do  not  intend  to 
layer,  and  if  there  are  too  many  leaves 
remove  some  of  them  and  let  the  sun 
get  at  the  berries.  Gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  and  raspberries  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  If  the  weeds  get  too 
big  they  are  difficult  to  remove  from 
among  the  roots  of  the  bushes  without 
doing  damage. 

'S'k®  Flow®!1  ©aa’dleia 

In  the  flower  garden  many  perennials 
may  be  sown  either  in  the  open  or  in 
boxes  or  cold  frames  for  planting  out 
in  the  autumn.  There  is  plenty  to  be 
done  all  the  time,  keeping  weeds 
in  check,  staking  plants,  planting  out 
seedlings,  and  many  other  tasks.  When 
tulips  have  finished  flowering  and  the 
leaves  have  turned  brown  they  may  be 
lifted,  dried,  sorted,  and  stored  away 
safely  ;  or,  if  to  be  left  in  the  ground, 
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the  dead  stems  may  be  cut  away,  but 
on  no  account  should  they  be  touched 
till  the  leaves  have  become  brown, 
otherwise  the  bulbs  will  not  mature  and 
will  be  of  little  use  next  year. 

Keep  the  hoe  moving.  It  is  better 
than  too  much  watering.  Water  will 
soon  form  a  hard  cake  on  the  surface 
which  is  not  beneficial  to  your  plants. 

Given  good  weather,  it  should  now  be  a 
busy  time  in  the  apiary.  There  should 
be  a  good  deal  of  honey  coming  in 
from  the  fruit  blossom — hawthorn,  etc. 
— and  supers  should  be  given,  provided 
all  conditions  are  right,  and  fresh  supers 
added  as  required,  putting  the  fresh 
one  underneath  the  last  one  put  on. 
In  a  good  season  a  strong  stock  may  be 
ready  for  a  second  super  within  a  week. 
The  supers  should  be  well  wrapped  up 
to  keep  them  warm,  otherwise  a  few 
cold  days  or  lights  may  make  the  bees 
desert  them,  and  then  their  work  will  be 
delayed. 

Give  plenty  of  room  in  advance,  also 
bottom  ventilation  to  prevent  swarming, 
unless,  of  course,  you  wish  to  increase 
your  number  of  stocks,  when  it  may 
be  as  well  to  let  them  swarm,  though 
you  can  increase  your  stocks  by  other 
methods,  such  as  by  artificial  swarming; 
but  as  natural  swarms  are  so  much 
stronger  and  better  than  artificial  ones, 
it  is  probably  better  to  let  them  swarm 
naturally.  When  a  stock  swarms  watch 
them  carefully  till  they  settle  in  a 
cluster,  and  when  most  of  the  bees  have 


joined  the  cluster  sprinkle  them  well 
with  cold  water.  The  garden  syringe  is 
ideal  for  the  purpose.  This  makes  them 
cluster  closer,  and  they  are  easier  to 
handle  afterwards.  The  next  thing  is 
to  get  them  all  into  a  skep.  When  they 
are  kind  and  the  cluster  is  hanging  from 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  not  too  high  up,  it 
is  easy  to  shake  them  all  off  into  the 
skep  held  underneath,  which  should 
then  be  turned  upside  down  on  a  board 
and  a  stone  put  under  its  edge  so  as  to 
make  an  entrance  for  the  flying  bees  to  go 
in  and  out ;  and  if  you  are  not  going  to 
hive  them  at  once  put  a  damp  cloth  over 
the  skep  and  shade  it  from  the  sun. 
This  sounds  very  nice  and  easy,  but 
really  it  is  very  seldom  they  choose  to 
cluster  in  a  nice  convenient  place; 
usually  they  seem  to  like  the  sort  of 
place  that  is  most  awkward  to  get 
them  out  of,  and  one  has  to  use  one’s 
ingenuity  to  find  what  method  one  can 
use  to  get  them  all  safely  into  the 
skep. 

Provided  you  know  which  stock 
swarmed,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
swarmed  stock  from  its  stand  and  set 
it  up  in  a  new  position  and  hive  the 
swarm  on  about  8  frames  on  the  old 
stand.  Take  the  supers  from  the 
original  stock  and  put  them  on  the  top  of 
the  swarm ;  the  idea  of  this  is  that  all  the 
flying  bees  will  return  to  the  old  stand, 
so  that  you  will  have  a  strong  force 
working  in  the  supers  immediately.  If 
swarms  are  hived  without  giving  them 
supers  containing  some  honey  they 
should  be  fed  with  warm  syrup  for  a 
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few  days,  or  longer  if  the  weather  is 
bad. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  make  an 
artificial  swarm,  the  first  things  to  be 
sure  of  are  a  strong  stock,  fine  weather, 
and  plenty  of  bloom  about.  Then  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  hive  with  frames  of  comb, 
or  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Go  through 
the  hive  you  have  selected  to  make  the 
swarm  from  and  find  the  queen  and 
remove  her,  and  the  frame  she  is  on,  and 
put  her,  frame  and  all,  into  the  centre 
of  the  new  hive.  Remove  the  hive  you 
have  taken  her  from,  and  put  it,  bees 
and  all,  just  as  it  is,  on  a  new  stand  some 
distance  away  from  where  it  was,  and  put 
the  new  hive  containing  the  queen  on 
to  the  old  .stand.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day. 

Make  IL©i2a@Ba  Curd  M©w 

Now  how  about  making  some  lemon 
curd.  We  have  an  old  recipe  which  is 
very  good,  and  if  put  into  jars  and 
closed  down  it  will  keep  for  years, 
though  we  find  it  never  gets  a  chance 
to  do  so  as  it  is  far  too  popular.  This 
can  be  made  any  time,  but  is  more 
economical  if  made  when  butter  and 
eggs  are  at  their  cheapest,  as  these  are 
the  most  expensive  of  the  ingredients. 

To  l  lb.  good  butter  add  if  lb.  sugar 
broken  small,  the  yolks  of  8  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  6,  the  grated  rind  of 
4  lemons  and  the  juice  of  6.  Put  all 
into  a  clean  enamelled  saucepan,  simmer 
over  the  fire,  stirring  all  the  time  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  honey.  Pour  into  small 
jars  and  cover. 


tor  the  Middle- Atgei. 

Concluded  from  page  528 


responsible  middle-aged  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper.  The  fortunes  of  many  a  family  have  been  saved 
by  such  an  arrangement.  Conditions  are  nearly  always 
comfortable,  and  the  position  is  usually  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  independence.  The  demand  being  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  of  workers,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  choice  both  as  to  locality  and  position,  while  a  welcome 
awaits  every  one  who  chooses  this  sort  of  life,  and  salaries 
are  not  low,  £ 50  to  £60  being  quite  usual,  with  everything 
found. 

“  Companions  ”  are  a  Drug 
in  the  Market. 

Posts  as  companion,  such  as  existed  in  pre-war  days, 
are  now  scarcely  ever  available,  although  the  demand 
for  them  continues  unabated.  The  truth  is  that  people 


have  too  many  poor  relations  nowadays,  and  such 
posts,  if  they  do  exist,  need  never  go  outside  the  family. 
It  is  true  that  posts  for  companions  are  advertised,  but 
these,  in  nearly  every  case,  prove  to  be  those  of  general 
servants.  Legitimate  companionships  need  hospital- 
trained  women  for  cases  of  drugs,  inebriety,  or  nervous- 
breakdown,  and  such  posts  are  utterly  unsuitable  for 
women  without  special  training. 

Again,  the  great  demand  for  positions  as  “  house¬ 
keepers  to  widowers  ”  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  insistence. 
But  there  are  not  nearly  enough  widowers  to  go  round, 
and  it  is  better  to  switch  off  at  once  to  more  promising 
openings  and  many  possibilities.  There  is  abundant 
hope  for  all  who  have  the  will  and  the  strength  to 
work. 
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MOWING. 


From  the  Painting  by  R.  Wheelwright, 


June  1  Out-of-Doon 


Mk  f©?  Fl®wess. 

The  gold  medal  for  wild  flowers  at  a  northern  agricul¬ 
tural  show  has  been  won  for  four  successive  years  by  an 
exhibitor  who  gathered  all  his  blooms  from  a  railway 
embankment.  Had  we  been  exhibiting,  we  should 
hardly  have  gone  to  a  railway  line  for  our  wild  flower 
harvest.  It  seems  a  most  unpromising  place,  especially 
in  a  northern  manufacturing  district.  Nor  does  the 
smoke  of  passing  trains  add  to  the  congenialness  of  the 
dwelling. 

Yet  there,  in  the  apparently  unprivileged  and  uncon¬ 
genial  place,  the  prize  winner 
found  bis  blooms.  He  deliber¬ 
ately  chose  the  railway  side  in 
preference  to  local  woods  or 
lanes  or  fields.  The  event 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  Those  who  went  to 
the  fields  and  woods  had  a 
poorer  and  less  varied  harvest. 

That  exhibitor,  being  an  in¬ 
structed  Nature  lover,  knew 
what  everybody  does  not  know, 
that  there  are  few  rarer  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  for  wild  flowers 
than  a  railway  cutting  or  em¬ 
bankment.  The  reason  partly 
is  that  the  flowers  are  left  in 
undisturbed  possession.  The 
railway  side  is  not  rifled  of  its 


blooms  as  the  lanes  and  woods  are.  Ncr  is  it  cultivated 
or  even  cropped  as  the  fields  are,  so  that  wild  flowers 
there  have  a  fine  sanctuary  and  a  rare  opportunity. 
Many  flowers  never  look  happier  or  healthier  or  flourish 
with  such  evident  joy,  as  in  their  railside  sanctuary. 
Some  of  the  loveliest  flower  pictures  in  my  memory’s 
gallery  were  the  gift  of  the  railside- — snapshots  as  the 
train  passed — a  swift  vision  of  beauty  that  went  and 
yet  was  retained.  They  flower  in  the  mind  still,  bright 
and  sunny  memories,  and  there  is  joy  in  remembering 
that  in  those  places  the  flowers  still  bloom  undisturbed, 

and  that  other  travellers  may 
gather  harvests  of  beauty  as 
they  pass.  As,  for  instance,  the 
vision  of  massed  bistort  blooms 
I  recently  saw  by  the  railside 
in  a  dull  manufacturing  district. 
A  most  dreary  place  it  was, 
then  suddenly  there  swept  into 
sight  a  massed  wild  garden,  as 
though  Nature  had  done  a  bit 
of  her  best  in  that  dreary  place. 
If  the  train  is  slow  or  comes  to 
a  standstill  for  signals,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  embank¬ 
ment  has  lovely  compensations 
for  the  delay  !  Self  heal  may 
be  found  there  for  the  cure  of 
annoyance  and  impatience  ! 
The  railside  has  its  wild 


TSa®  Ideal  Heme 

I  know  a  tiny  homestead  down  our  iane 
That  does  not  boast  a  single  window-pane. 

And  if  you’ve  never  seen  it,  1  know  why — 

The  inmates  of  this  maisonnette  are  shy  ! 

The  architecture’s  simple,  but  i.’s  fine; 

The  tenants  built  it  to  their  own  design. 

In  southern  aspect  lies  this  charming  place 
Whereon  the  sun  may  shine  with  gentle  grace; 
And  when  discordant  blows  the  northern  wind. 
The  happy  household  here  a  shelter  find. 

No  biicks  and  mortar  fashioned  tl  is  abode. 

Nor  planks  of  wood  and  concrete  by  the  load. 
But  bits  of  moss  and  tiny  twigs  galore. 

Wee  scraps  of  straw  and  grasses,  nothing  more; 
And  here  we  find  a  home  of  peace  and  rest. 
The  small  bird’s  haven  and  a  sheltering  nest ! 

Geoffrey  Wright. 
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Jum®  Oiit-of-Doors 


gardens  of  white  moon  daisies 
and  of  clovers,  of  hawkweed 
and  buttercup,  of  campions  and 
coltsfoot  and  birds’  foot  trefoil. 
The  seasons  with  their  seasonal 
gifts  visit  there  in  their  turn. 
It  has  been  said  that  all  the 
common  English  flowers,  and 
many  of  the  rare  ones,  can  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  a 
train  in  the  course  of  a  year’s 
travel  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  profusion  of 
these  blossoms  is  as  remarkable 
as  their  variety. — Frank  Garth. 


Umt®  tSa©  Figg’fiagt 
©ay. 

A  morning  glory  bud,  entangled 
fast 

Amid  the  meshes  of  its  wind¬ 
ing  stem,  •  '  ♦ 

Strove  vainly  with  the  coils 
about  it  cast, 

Until  the  gardener  came  and 
loosened  them. 

A  suffering  human  life  entangled 
lay 

Amid  the  tightening  coils  of 
its  own  past  ; 

The  Gardener  came,  the  fetters 

The  life  unfolded  to  the  sun  at 


Friendship 

Why,  O  trees,  do  you  comfort  me 
There  in  the  sunset-glow? 

When  to  you  I  turn  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Tired  with  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  fray. 
You  restore  my  spirit  from  grave  to  gay. 
Oh,  why  do  I  love  you  so  ? 

Dear  trees,  I  find  you  always  there 
To  bid  me  welcome  home; 

Your  outstretched  boughs,  like  loving  hands, 
Bind  up  my  wounds  with  soothing  bands. 
Healing  hurts  none  else  quite  understands. 

O  trees,  I  do  love  you  so ! 


It  matters  not  who  may  seek  your  aid. 

All  are  alike  to  you ; 

Children  find  shade  for  their  playing  hours. 
Travellers  shelter  from  sun  and  showers. 

Old  folks  rest  for  their  lone  evening  hours. 

O  trees,  I  do  love  you  so ! 

Teach  me  your  secret,  O  friendly  trees. 

For  I  would  more  wisely  grow; 

I  long  to  know  more  of  your  gentle  art 
Of  healing  and  sheltering  the  human  heart. 
That  to  others  true  comfort  I  too  may  impart. 
O  trees,  I  would  have  it  so ! 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 


Possession. 

I  have  no  garden  of  my  own — - 

No  rows  of  flowers,  no  cool 
green  shade  of  tree- — 

But  kindly  robber  -  breezes 
blow 

My  neighbour’s  garden- 
fragrances  to  me. 

And  through  my  kitchen  win¬ 
dow-pane 

I  see  his  flowers  unfolding 
to  the  dawn, 

The  growing  beauty  of  his 
tree. 

The  loveliness  of  dew-drops 
on  his  lawn. 

I  have  no  garden  of  my 
own  ;• 

I  may  not  sit  beneath  my 
neighbour’s  tree ; 

But  wherefore  should  I  envy 
him  ? 

In  scent  and  beauty  I  am 
rich  as  he. 

Constance  I.  Davies. 


Sometimes  I  go  a-fishing 
and  shooting,  and  even  then 
I  carry  a  note-book,  that  if 
at  least  bring  home  my  pleasant 


fell  away,  I  lose  game,  I  may 

last. — Willis  Boyd  Allen.  thoughts. Pliny. 


You  never  roamed  to  other  lands. 

Lured  on  a  quest  for  fame. 

But  bravely  grow  on  in  your  native  sphere 
In  grace  and  beauty  from  year  to  year. 

Through  calm  summer  weather  and  winter  drear. 
O  trees,  I  do  love  you  so  ! 


From  the  Painting  by  Yeend  King. 


FAIRY  TALKS. 
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Jim®  ©tit-®f”B©©i,s 


Languid  Leonora,  with  long  lace  sleeves  afloat 
Cloudlike,  as  her  fingers  hover  here  and  there, 
Spends  fair  noon  content  as  bee  in  clover  fields, 
Where  they  sell  sweet  scents  in  clamorous  Mayfair. 

Phials  of  crystal,  amber,  porphyry  and  jade, 
Gleaming,  lucent  lotions  cunningly  displayed, 

Tempt  the  eye,  enchant  the  nostrils  of  the  maid. 

Sweetest  scents  of  Araby,  spices  of  Cashmir — 
Fairies,  glass-imprisoned  by  magician’s  toils — 

Gold  and  silver  buys  them  ;  slowly  on  her  way, 
Homeward,  Leonora  loiters  with  her  spoils. 
***** 

Phyllis  in  the  country,  with  not  a  sou  to  pay, 
Drinks  the  sweeter  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

Helen  Grey. 

I  will  go  out  and  read  God  in  the  strata  ;  I  through 
the  stars  will  hear  the  chiming  of  the  spheres ;  I 
will  be  behind  none  in  enjoying  the  sweet  perfume  of 
flowers ;  but  when  I  do  all  this  I  will  remember 
that  the  Bible  is  the  beacon  fire  at  which  I  have  lighted 
the  torch  that  has  guided  me  to  tins  knowledge  and 
these  delights.— -H.  W.  Beecher. 


The  Mormons  on  their  exodus  from  Illinois  to  Salt 
Lake  City  sowed  sunflower  seeds  along  the  trail,  and 
ever  since  it  has  been  marked  by  sunflowers.  In  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  the  Russian  refugees  sometimes  divide  their 
fields  by  rows  of  poppies.  In  Manitoba  their  hedges  are 
of  sweet  peas  ;  in  British  Columbia  of  broom. 

“Seeds  of  Pine,”  by  Janey  Canuck. 


He  who  enters  the  garden  gate 
Is  never  afraid  or  desolate  ; 

On  little  paths  that  wind  and  wind 
He  shall  unwearied  treasures  find. 

_  Louise  Driscoll. 

My  flower-room  is  such  a  little  place, 

Yet  in  that  space 
I  have  met  God  .  .  . 

And  He  has  shown  me,  in  each  vine  and  flower, 
Such  miracles  of  power, 

That  day  by  day  this  flower-room  of  mine 
Has  come  to  be  a  shrine. -Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


M.  M&tmw®  Tlt®raf|lrt— - 
Travellers  Joy. 

Flower  names  are  a  perennial  interest  and  perplexity. 
Why  some  flowers  should  monopolise  some  names 
is  an  unsolved  puzzle.  Some  names  are  too  general 
to  be  used  of  any  one  flower.  “  Herb  constancy  ” 
is  an  alias  for  the  pansy,  but  the  pansy  is  not  more 
constant  than  many  another  faithful  bloom.  And 
though  the  wild  clematis  or  Old  Man’s  Beard  is 
one  of  our  most  conspicuous  climbing  plants,  adding 
“  grace  and  beauty  to  the  countryside,”  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  exclusively  should  be  called  Traveller’s 
Joy.  When  Isaac  Walton  found  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  day  beneath  a  honeysuckle  hedge,  was  he  not 
sharing  a  traveller’s  joy  ?  When  John  Wesley  in 
Cornwall,  made  his  meal  off  blackberries  from  the 
hedgerows,  no  one  having  invited  him  to  more 
substantial  fare,  were  not  those  bushes  traveller’s 
joys  ? 

.  The  blackthorn  that  hands  out  ragged  white  pennons, 
on  leafless  boughs,  in  the  year’s  early  days,  long  before 
the  season  has  been  aired,  is  a  traveller’s  joy.  If  on 
some  cheerless  day  in  early  spring  there  comes  to  a 
wayfarer  such  a  vision  of  white-robed  hope,  he  has  fared 
well.  He  has  shared  a  hope  and  a  joy  unspeakable. 
When  in  late  June  or  early  July  the  wild  rose  adorns 
the  hedgerows,  and  bush  after  bush  is  just  the  loveliest 
vision  imaginable,  making  you  wonder  if  in  all  the  world 
of  Nature  God  more  beautifully  clothes  one  of  His 
thoughts,  is  not  that  a  traveller’s  joy  ?  Nor  are  the 
plebeians  of  the  hedgerows,  like  the  elder  flower,  without 
their  gifts. 

What  traveller’s  joys  are  the  lesser  wayside  flowers, 
coming  in  their  seasons,  taking  up  their  reign  in  turn — 
the  lesser  celandine,  the  anemone,  the  primrose,  the  red 
campion,  and  all  the  rest.  What  traveller’s  joys  are 
thrush  and  blackbird  and  chaffinch  in  spring  and  robin 
in  autumn  !  The  ways  of  the  countryside  are  filled 
with  songs  winch,  if  they  are  anything,  are  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy.  There  are  indeed  joys  without  end  in  the 
hedgerows  for  wayfaring  folk.  If  we  should  count  them 
we  should  find  them  beyond  our  arithmetic,  more  in 
number  than  the  sand.  To  hold  an  occasional  levee  of 
these  joys,  to  attempt  to  recount  the  occasions  when  we 
have  found  wayside  refreshing,  is  a  profitable  lesson  in 
wonder  and  in  gratitude.- — f.  e.  h. 


“  The  air  is  still ;  and  in  the  sun¬ 
drenched  field 

Tall  gracious  trees  in  rich  mid¬ 
summer  green 

Bend  o’er  the  paths  below  and 
welcome  coolness  yield.” 


“  While  all  the  flowers  and  trees 
do  close 

To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose.” 

— Andrew  Marvell- 
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Do  you  know,  I’ve  found  just  a  splendid 
way  of  saving  and  making  money.  I’m 
going  to  make  all  my  presents  for  next 
Christmas.  Yes,  I  know  I’m  starting 
early  !  But  it’s  the  best  way.  If  I 
have  time  for  more,  I’m  sure  I  can 
sell  some,  if  I  want  to.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me — or  was  forced  upon 
me — when  my  brother  gave  me  as  a 
birthday  present  a  splendid  hand¬ 
kerchief  box  which  he  had  made 
during  his  spare  time.  He  had  made 
it  in  fretwork,  and  this,  I  resolved, 
should  be  one  of  my  hobbies  as  well. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  often  seen  him,  as 
I  thought,  “  tinkering  about  ”  with 
his  set  of  fretwork  tools,  but  I  had  no 
idea  one  could  turn  out  things  like 
that.  But  it  started  me  thinking, 
and  now  I  use  all  my  spare  time 
cutting  out  and  making  a  whole  host 
of  practical  and  pretty  things  for 
myself  or  other  people.  It  is  very 
simple  and  equally  fascinating.  At 
present  I  am  completing  a  little  bed¬ 
room  clock  and  pair  of  candlesticks. 

I  have  in  use  now  a  jewel  casket,  a 
trinket  set,  and  a  looking  -  glass 
I  have  made  in  the  last  month  or 
two.  Now  I  am  going  to  undertake  a 
cigarette-box  as  a  present  for  my  elder 
brother,  a  pipe-rack  for  dad,  with  a 
footstool  for  mother,  and  a  photograph 
frame  for  my  friend  Evelyn.  All  these 
things  are  cut  out  from  thin  wood — 
mahogany,  oak,  satin  walnut,  or  similar 
nicely  grained  material — to  designs, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  pence, 
ready  to  paste  down. 

I  was  surprised  how  few  tools  were 
required  and  what  little  outlay  was 
involved.  There  is  a  hand-frame  with 
the  finest  of  sharp-toothed  saws,  a 
cutting  table  with  a  V-shaped  opening, 
a  drill  (archimedean  drill,  I  believe,  is 
the  correct  name),  some  sand-paper  on  a 
block  of  wood,  a  few  tiny  files,  some 
spare  saws — and  there  you  are. 

These  I  bought  singly  at  my  usual 
ironmonger’s,  but  I  found  later  that 
they  could  be  purchased  as  a  complete 
“  outfit  ”  at  various  prices.  The  wood 
I  bought  in  pieces  at  the  same  time,  and 
soon  learned  how  to  use  this  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  can  be  bought  in 
various  widths  and  thicknesses.  My 
brother  was  able  to  show  me  how  to 
commence  work,  and  I  was  soon  so 
excited  at  turning  out  my  first  article  I 
could  hardly  stop  for  meals.  When  I 
began  I  was  annoyed  with  the  saw 
running  away,  because  my  brother  con¬ 
trolled  it  so  well  ;  but  it  wasn’t  long 


before  I  mastered  my  saw  too,  and  could 
cut  straight  lines,  curves,  or  intricate 
angles  equally  easily.  Let  me  explain 
the  operations  in  their  proper  sequence. 


The  design  is  supplied  as  a  whole 
paper  sheet.  Cut  out  with  scissors  the 
parts  which  actually  have  to  be  got  out 
in  wood,  and  paste  them  down  to  oak, 
or  whatever  is  being  used,  of  the  correct 
thickness  and  the  proper  way  of  the 
grain.  Parcels  of  wood  suitable  for 
almost  any  design  are  now  obtainable, 
and  here  the  material  is  all  ready  cut 
to  the  sizes  required  in  correct  thick¬ 
nesses.  Ordinary  paste  will  do,  but 
do  not  wet  the  paper  enough  to  stretch  it. 
Each  piece  of  wood  and  design  is  then 
cut  out  on  the  little  cutting  table,  which 
is  clamped  to  the  kitchen  table — my 
favourite  spot  for  working.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  frets  as  interior  work 
to  be  taken  out,  and  this  is  where  the 
drill  comes  in.  Make  a  hole  at  the 
most  convenient  point  (experience  soon 
teaches  you  this),  unthread  one  end  of 
the  saw-blade  from  the  frame,  push  it 
through  the  hole  in  the  wood,  and  then 
re-thread  in  place.  Put  the  wood  on 
the  table  and  cut  out  the  required 
interior  work  as  usual.  Then  un¬ 
thread  the  saw  and  proceed  to  the  next 
part.  It  is  really  peculiarly  fascinating 
to  watch  the  work  grow  in  beauty  and 
utility  as  one  proceeds.  Do  not  push  the 
saw  too  hard  on  to  the  wood  or  you  will 
snap,  the  thin  blade.  I  spoiled  a  good 
number  before  I  learned  this,  hut  as  saw- 
blades  are  bought  by  the  dozen  very 


cheaply  I  didn’t  mind.  I  learned,  too, 
how  essential  it  is  to  keep  the  saw 
cutting  exactly  vertical.  Hold  the 
frame  firmly,  and  notice  that  it  is 
vertical  the  whole  time. 

When  all  the  parts  are  cut  they 
must  have  the  remains  of  the  paper 
cleaned  off,  and  this  is  where  the 
sand-paper  comes  in.  I  found  when 
using  the  sand-paper  block,  the  edges 
of  the  wood  were  not  rubbed  down 
more  than  the  rest — as  was  the  case 
if  doing  the  rubbing  without  the 
block.  There  are  several  grades  of 
sand-paper — a  coarse  surface  should 
be  used  first  and  a  smooth  one  after¬ 
wards,  so  that  the  face  of  the  wood 
is  not  scratched  or  marked.  Soon 
we  have  all  the  parts  complete  and 
laid  on  one  side  ready  for  fitting. 

Personally,  I  enjoy  this  fitting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  parts,  but  my  brother 
doesn’t  care  about  it.  So,  like  a 
good  Samaritan,  I  usually  do  it  for 
him — perhaps  principally  because  I 
like  it  !  Anyhow,  the  parts  are  so 
well  designed  that  they  usually  fit 
simply  and  easily.  There  are  joints 
like  those  a  carpenter  uses,  whilst 
in  some  instances  two  parts  are  held 
simply  by  glue  or  screws.  In  any  case, 
and  in  every  case,  definite  instructions 
are  given  as  to  how  the  parts  are  put 
together,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  over  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

So  the  pieces  of  pretty  fretwork  are 
put  together  to  make  up  delightful  and 
useful  articles.  The  wood  I  usually 
leave  without  any  finish,  because  I 
prefer  it  like  that.  You  can,  however, 
get  polishes,  wax,  or  stains  to  darken  or 
polish  the  wood  if  you  so  desire.  In 
that  case  the  polish,  or  whatever  is  used, 
is  applied  to  the  separate  parts  before 
they  are  put  together.  So  you  see  the 
whole  operation  is  quite  simple,  and  I’m 
sure  many  of  you  would  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  I  do  if  you  took  it  up. 

Those  who  are  teachers,  cub-mis¬ 
tresses  or  leaders  of  Girls’  Clubs  will 
undoubtedly  also  see  the  excellent  use 
to  which  this  hobby  can  be  put.  For 
not  only  can  you  make  such  things  as 
photo-frames,  biscuit-boxes,  tea-trays, 
mottoes,  etc.,  but  even  big  pieces  of 
furniture  for  the  home — overmantels, 
coal-cabinets,  medicine-cabinets,  hall- 
stands,  and  so  on.  I’m  now  thinking 
of  buying  a  treadle  machine  which  will 
do  the  work  quicker  and  easier  and  leav* 
both  hands  free  to  handle  the  work. 
So  you  see  how  fretwork  has  got  hold 
of  me  ! 
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A  most  useful  item  of  Furniture  for  the  Bachelor-girl’s  Living-room  is  a  Lounge  made  by 
adding  a  valance  and  covered  mattress  to  a  Camp  Bed  or  long  Ottoman. 

Photo  by  E.  0.  Hoppe. 


Possibilities  in  Paragraphs 


letog  Shopping  Motel  by  M rs. 


Although  it  is  up  to  every  housewife 
to  keep  herself  au  courant  with  the 
latest  developments  in  those  multifarious 
matters  which  relate  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  ordering  of  her  home,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  her  to 
be  able  to  spare  the  time  that  would  be 
required  to  take  her  on  that  continual 
round  of  shops  and  factories  which 
would  be  necessitated  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  end.  Therefore  I  regard 
myself  as  a  sort  of  delegate  through 
whose  eyes  and  pen  readers  of  this 
magazine  may  be  enabled  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  most  recent  domestic 
inventions  in  relation  to  their  personal 
needs.  In  each  succeeding  paragraph 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  lies  to  hand  to  lighten  your 
labours  or  brighten  your  surroundings 
from  one  aspect  or  another.  Firstly 
comes  a  new  gadget  to 

Do  Away  with  the 
Coffee  Difficulty. 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  the  trials 
attendant  on  teaching  the  all-British 
domestic  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee  “  as 
in  Paris,”  and  many  a  time  a  fever  of 
apprehension  is  apt  to  seize  us  with 
accumulating  intensity  as  the  succeeding 
courses  of  a  dinner  lead  up  to  the  final 
little  cup.  It  must  surely  be  some 
sensitive  soul  who  has  suffered  after 
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this  manner  who  has  invented  a  cute 
little  coffee-machine  that  makes  it 
possible  for  the  mistress  to  arrange 
beforehand  everything  in  connection 
with  the  brew,  save  the  actual  placing 
of  the  contraption  over  a  gas-jet.  The 
name  of  the  coffee-maker  is  the  Pulsator, 
and  it  is  fashioned  in  two  parts.  The 
outer  portion,  into  which  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  is  poured,  is  fitted  with 
a  compartment  into  which  slips  the  tube 
proper  to  the  inner  portion  containing 
the  coffee.  As  soon  as  the  machine  is 
placed  on  the  stove  and  steam  begins  to 
rise  from  it,  this  is  trapped  in  the  lower 
compartment  and  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  water  over  and  over  again 


Possibilities  im 


At  night  the  Mattress  is  turned  over,  to  save  the  Pretty  Cretonne  Cover,  and  behold — a 
Spare  Bed,  or  the  Bachelor-girl’s  own  Sleeping  Outfit! 

Photo  by  E.  O.  Hoppe, 


through  the  coffee,  a  continuous  circu¬ 
lation  being  set  up. 

Those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
consider  that  coffee  will  be  spoilt  if 
permitted  to  brew  over-long  may  see 
trouble  in  this  feature  of  the  operations, 
but  as  this  can  only  occur  when  too  high 
a  temperature  is  maintained,  the  fact 
that  the  machine  is  so  constructed  as 
to  make  over-heating  an  impossibility 
rules  out  a  risk  of  the  kind. 

In  the  same  way,  coffee  can  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  machine  and  reheated  at 
any  time  with  nothing  more  than  an 
improved  flavour  resulting.  Not  the 
least  point  in  favour  of  the  invention  is 
its  simplicity  of  mechanism.  Excellent 
coffee-makers  there  are  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time,  if  one  applies  the 
adjective  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
brew.  But  in  some  cases  so  delicate 
and  frangible  are  the  parts  that  their 
use  represents  a  constant  liability. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Pulsator 
should  not  function  for  years  without 
incurring  any  bill  for  upkeep.  Its  price 
is  ios.  6 d. 

Some  Useful  Pots 
and  Pans. 

A  milk -saucepan  with  conscientious 
objections  to  burning  the  milk  is  a 
desirable  possession  for  any  housewife, 


especially  when  it  happens  to  be  made 
of  thick  strong  aluminium,  and  to 
be  priced  no  more  prohibitively  than 
at  3s.  11  d.  The  way  it  works  its 

miracle  is  this  :  In  the  centre  of  the 
pan  rises  a  hollow  edifice  reminiscent 
in  shape  of  a  lighthouse.  The  base  of 
this  virtually  covers  the  whole  of  the 
saucepan,  though  the  top  tapers  nar¬ 
rowly.  Into  this  one  pours  a  small 
amount  of  water,  while  the  milk  is 
poured  separately  into  the  outer  portion. 
Thus  the  base  of  the  pan  is  kept  covered 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  milk  is 
surrounded  only  by  the  sides  of  the  pan 
and  those  of  the  inner  vessel,  so  that 
delay  one  never  so  long  in  the  pouring 
off,  the  milk  can  never  become  unduly 
heated.  When  the  pan  is  tilted,  the 
water  merely  sinks  into  the  grooves  of  the 
fitment,  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
mingle  with  the  milk. 

A  Pan  of 
All-work. 

Very  sincere  is  my  admiration  of  a 
most  ingenious  and  adaptable  casserole- 
refrigerator-steamer,  which  is  ready  to 
perform  a  number  of  services  for  its 
owner  and  look  pleasant  about  it  all 
the  time.  It  is  indeed  because  its 
appearance  is  so  pleasing,  with  its 
highly  burnished  aluminium  surface  that 
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needs  only  a  rub  with  the  leather  to 
maintain  its  silvery  sheen,  and  its 
charming  knob  handles  of  blue  vitreous 
enamel,  that  the  casserole  can  be  placed 
straight  from  the  oven  on  to  the  table 
and  prove  an  actual  ornament  to  it. 
It  is  likewise  fitted  with  various  con¬ 
traptions  which  extend  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  remarkably — to  wit,  a  per¬ 
forated  disc,  and  a  deepish  inner  pan 
or  steamer.  In  summer-time,  by  half¬ 
filling  the  base  with  water,  replacing  the 
perforated  disc  with  one’s  butter  or  milk 
sitting  on  it,  and  excluding  the  air  by 
means  of  the  dish,  one  has  an  efficient 
means  of  keeping  such  foodstuffs  in  a 
cool  frame  of  mind ;  while  at  other 
seasons  one  can  cook  a  double  course  of 
meat  and  pudding  in  the  respective 
tiers.  At  £1  5 s.  this  ingenious  casserole 
fully  justifies  its  existence. 

Unbreakable 

Wares. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cast  out  fear,  when 
vases  and  bowls,  lamps  and  clock-cases, 
all  apparently  fragile,  are  deliberately 
hurled  to  the  ground  for  one’s  edification. 
This  is,  however,  to  be  ventured  upon  in 
connection  with  the  new  Unbreakable 
Ware  that  stimulates  very  charmingly 
both  alabaster  and  marble,  in  various 
delicate  shades.  Treat  them  as  rough 
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as  you  like  and  not  a  chip  not'  a  crack 
will  result  to  tell  the  tale  of  your 
brutality.  With  domestic  service  at 
its  present  indifferent  pitch,  and  the 
aptitude  of  the  average  small  child  at 
its  unvarying  degree  of  determination 
in  inflicting  damage,  such  accessories 
should  indeed  find  an  ardent  welcome 
in  the  average  home. 

4 

Illuminated 

Flowers. 

Another  novelty  that  will  especially 
commend  itself  to  the  housewife  when 
flowers  once  more  become  a  greater 
extravagance  than  happily  they  are 
at  present,  are  some  silken  roses  and 
irises,  lilies  and  carnations  that  hide 
within  their  petals  a  tiny  electric  bulb 
that  may  be  actuated  either  from  a  plug 
or  from  the  holder.  Half-a-dozen  such 
flowers  posed  in  a  vase  would  make  a 
charming  table  decoration,  and  would, 
moreover,  prove  practically  everlasting. 
There  is  something  delightfully  fairy -like 
about  the  effect. 

An  Aluminium 
Paint. 

Does  it  happen  that  somewhere 
about  your  house  there  happens  to 
be  a  rusty  or  discoloured  bit  of 
pipe-work,  a  railing  or  a  radiator 
that  depresses  your  eye  with  its  out-at- 
elbow  shabbiness  ?  If  so,  you  may  be 
glad  to  know  of  an  aluminium  paint 
which  will  not  alone  confer  upon  the 
eyesore  a  silvery  surface,  but  will  under¬ 
take  into  the  bargain  to  maintain  this, 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  or  the 
degree  of  damp  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected.  A  small  tin  of  “Silvio” 
costs  but  xod.,  and  as  the  mixture 
has  an  unusual  covering  capacity  this 
proves  even  more  economical  than  it 
sounds.  The  best  results  are  gained  if, 
as  should  be  the  case  where  any  sort  of 
painting  is  attempted,  the  object  be 
first  thoroughly  freed  from  dirt  and 
grease. 

A  Tap  that  Needs 
No  Cleaning. 

Complaints  reach  me  from  time  to 
time  from  housewives  who,  having  gone 
to  the  expense  of  installing  basin  and 
bath  taps  of  white  enamel,  make  the 
discovery  that  these  not  alone  evince 
a  tendency  to  chip  at  a  knock,  but  also 
call  for  a  daily  wash  if  they  are  really  to 
look  their  immaculate  best.  Such  dis¬ 
gruntled  folk  may  like  to  know  of  a  tap 
of  white  metal  which,  although  not 
plated  in  any  way,  still  has  all  the 
appearance  of  plating,  and,  being  made 
all  though  of  the  same  solid  white  metal, 
will  retain  this  brightness  for  the  rest 
of  its  life.  A  very  occasional  rub  with 
a  duster  will  serve  to  keep  such  a  tap 
always  looking  cheerful,  for  its  top  is 
constructed  after  a  pattern  that  refuses 
to  harbour  dirt  or  to  obstruct  in  any  way 
the  cloth  that  is  occasionally  passed 
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over  -it.  The  price  of  the  tap  is 

75.  6 d.  \ 

A  Nursery 
Cloth. 

Laundries  must,  in  modern  parlance, 
be  feeling  a  draught  since  the  evolution 
of  Damasclene  Cloths.  No  matter  what 
is  spilt  on  a  nursery  cloth  in  the  way 
of  jam  or  of  liquids,  if  it  be  of  the 
Damasclene  order,  a  damp  cloth  will 
remove  all  stain,  and  a  dry  one  will 
restore  the  surface  that  looks  so  much 
like  a  starched  linen.  This  material  can 
now  be  secured  in  various  widths  from 
1  yd.  to  ij  yd.,  so  that  one  can  fashion 
one’s  own  covers  exactly  to  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  one’s  tables,  trays,  or  shelves. 
The  softness  and  pliability  of  the  fabric 
is  among  its  special  charms. 

A  Combination 
Stool. 

The  girl  who  is  occupying  her  first 
small  domain  will  welcome  a  double¬ 
duty  stool  which  proves  equally  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  seat  for  the  dressing-table 
and  as  a  means  of  storing  her  hats. 
Covered  in  artificial  silk  and  mounted 
on  castors,  the  inside  is  so  equipped  as 
to  enable  it  to  accommodate  half-a-dozen 
hats,  each  resting  on  its  own  wire-pad. 
Another  piece  of  furniture  specially 
devised  for  homes  where  space  is  a 
consideration,  is  the  fender-box  pouffe 
fitted  within  with  two  brass  rails  to 
accommodate  as  many  as  six  pairs  of 
shoes.  ^3  15s.  and  £5  10 s.  respectively 
will  buy  the  seat  and  the  pouffe. 

Save  the 
Matches. 

Some  time  ago  I  brought  to  your 
notice  a  paper-spill  for  the  saving  of  the 
match-bill.  Now  it  is  a  6 d.  block  of 
wood  spills  that  has  come  my  way,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  real  money- 
saver,  the  more  especially  as  the  cost  of 
the  refills  is  but  31 i.  The  block  consists 
of  a  number  of  thin  slices  of  wood, 
measuring  in  all  some  66  ft.  of  wood. 
One  has  only  to  tear  off  one,  light  it  at 
the  gas  or  the  fire,  return  the  remainder, 
when  finished  with,  to  the  cluster,  and 
have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  use 
out  of  the  lot  as  would  be  represented 
by  about  twenty  boxes  of  matches.  It 
is  small  economies  such  as  this  that 
enable  a  modest  housekeeping  allowance 
to  assume  a  due  degree  of  elasticity. 

A  Mattress 
Support. 

These  are  days  of  expensive  bedding, 
and  it  often  happens  that  one’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  well-sprung  mattress  does 
not  coincide  with  the  elasticity  of  one’s 
purse.  To  meet  this  contingency  there 
has  been  invented  what  is  known  as 
the  Vito  Mattress  Support,  which  is, 
so  far  as  outward  appearance  goes,  the 
counterpart  of  a  box-spring.  But  its 
interior  has  been  constructed  with 
multiples  of  small  spiral  springs  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  provide  all  the  comfort 
of  a  costly  elastic-edged  spring  mattress 
at  a  far  less  ambitious  outlay.  As  many 
as-^even  hundred  springs  go  to  the 
making  of  one  of  these  fitments  in  the 
ft.  size,  all  clipped  together  with 
small  steel  fastenings  that  refuse  to  sag 
or  to  stretch  after  the  manner  of  a 
woven  support. 

The  same  firm  is  responsible  for  a 
novelty  in  bedding  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge-shaped  bolster,  fashioned  within 
of  fine  and  very  responsive  springs,  and 
covered  without  in  the  same  decorative 
damask  as  the  mattress.  Lie  one  never 
so  long  abed,  this  bolster  flattens  not 
at  all,  but  retains  its  resilience  to  the 
end.  Another  spring  bolster  is  of  the 
ordinary  oval  shape,  and  both  are 
ventilated  at  both  ends  with  securely 
eyeletted  vent-holes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
that  these  bolsters  are  low  in  price, 
because  the  delicacy  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  keeps  cost  fairly  high,  but  they 
represent  a  comfort  in  use  which  renders 
investment  in  them  a  sound  proposition. 

A  Garden-room 
Cretonne. 

It  frequently  happens  that  our  ardour 
in  quest  of  a  floral  cretonne  with  which 
to  adorn  some  room  opening  into  a 
garden  is  sorely  damped  by  the  sight  of 
prints  that  are  a  positive  insult  to  the 
blossoms  that  they  fain  would  honour. 
Blowsy  roses  and  crudely  tinted  tra¬ 
vesties  of  our  wild-flowers  assail  one  at 
every  turn,  until,  as  a  rule,  one  turns  with 
a  sense  of  relief  to  some  safe  stripe  or 
spot  design  among  the  patternings.  In 
case  any  of  my  readers  should  have 
suffered  a  similar  sense  of  frustration, 
let  me  tell  then  of  a  delightful  “  Del¬ 
phinium  ”  cretonne  that  displays  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  clusters  of  this  lovely 
flower  on  a  ground  of  either  black  or 
white,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
purchaser.  The  pinks  and  mauves  as 
well  as  the  big  gamut  of  blues  exploited 
by  the  delphinium  are  finely  expressed, 
the  whole  being  relieved  by  the  curiously 
shaped  foliage  that  is  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  plant.  Its  price  is  just 
under  half-a-crown  a  yard. 

Another  cretonne  that  I  should  much 
like  to  see  in  a  morning-room  looking 
on  to  a  lawn  or  little  paved  yard,  is  that 
known  as  “  The  Tulip  and  Convolvulus,” 
which  boasts  groups  of  these  flowers 
upon  a  ground  of  beige.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  design  has  actually  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  eighteenth 
century  wood-blocks,  but  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  Queen  Anne  print  and  is  very 
charming.  In  choosing  hangings  and 
curtains,  a  vital  question  always  is : 
“  Shall  I  be  likely  to  tire  soon  of  this 
patterning  ?  ”  for  many  things,  like 
many  people,  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  attraction,  yet  be  of  a  type  that  does 
not"  wear  well  ”  with  long  acquaintance. 
This  cretonne  will.  Its  price  is  2 s.  6£i i. 


We  use  scissors,  glue,  and  shellac  M  S 
for  our  paper  applique  instead  t 

of  the  “  needle  and  thread  and 
thimble,  too,”  which  we  use  for 

our  most  popular  form  of  embroidery  ;  but  paper  applique 

has  the  same 
colourful 
decorative 


For  the  Books’  Ends 
use  Motifs  B  and  C. 


effect,  the  broad 
splashes  of  colour 
and  bold  design, 
which  makes  the 
embroideries  so 
effective.  Yet,  in 
one  respect,  the 
paperwork  and  the 

needlework  are  A  Note-book  with 

vastly  different,  and  Design  A. 

that  is  in  the 

amount  of  time  and  skill  it  requires  to  do 
them. 

Any  article  of  tin,  wood,  parchment,  or 
paper  can  be  decorated  with  the  paper 
applique  quite  as  effectively  as  by  painting. 

From  the  most  inexpensive  things  very  interesting 
gifts  may  be  evolved. 

A  variety  of  colours  can  be  secured  for  the 
work  by  buying  packages  of  kindergarten  papers. 
Besides  your  papers  you  will  need  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  quality  white  shellac,  and  a  bottle 
of  good  glue. 

Begin  by  shellacking  your  coloured  papers  on 
both  sides,  using  a  thin  clear  coat.  This  makes 
the  paper  transparent,  as  is  necessary  for  the  lamp 
shades.  By  virtue  of  the  shellac  on  the  back,  also, 
the  design  will  not  be  made  spotty  if  a  bit  of  the 
liquid  should  seep  under  edges.  The  shellac  on 
the  outer  surface  not  only  adds  lustre,  but  makes 
the  decoration  waterproof,  and  also  keeps  glue 
spots  from  showing  ;  for  even  when  working  with 
the  greatest  care,  some  glue  may  be  dropped  on 
your  paper.  Shellacking  darkens  the  colour  of 
the  paper  somewhat,  so  it  is  well  to  prepare 
samples  of  treated  papers  before  making  your 
colour  schemes. 

After  the  shellac  is  dry,  trace  the  motifs  on  the 
coloured  paper  and  cut  out  carefully  so  that  the 
pieces  will  fit  together  perfectly  in  the  design. 

Group  the  motifs  on  a  piece  of  paper  first — like 
design  A,  for  example.  And  when  you  have  a 
pleasing  arrangement,  or  have  copied  the  one  on 


A  Telephone  Index, 
tinted  Grey. 


This  illustration  (A)  shows  the 
grouping  of  Motifs. 


that  is  ©a;f  the  page,  trace  around  the  outer 
edges  with  a  .  pencil.  This  will 
give  you  a  pattern  for  the  com¬ 
plete  design,  which  you  can  then 
transfer  to  the  object  to  be  decorated.  Use  carbon  paper  on 
a  light  surface,  and  chalk  the  back  of  the  design  to  transfer 
to  a  dark  background.  You  can  arrange  the  motifs  free¬ 
hand  on  the  object  if  you  mark  off  the  spaces  to  be  decorated 
so  that  the  design  will  be  centred  properly,  but  you 
cannot  “  change  your  mind  ”  after  gluing  a  piece  in 
place,  as  you  can  when  you  plan  the  grouping  on 
paper. 

When  gluing  paper  pieces  in  place,  you  can  apply 
the  glue  to  the  paper  first,  or,  better  still,  if  you  have 
a  traced  pattern  on  the  object,  apply  the  glue  inside 
the  outlines  of  each  figure.  The  latter  method  keeps 
the  paper  smoother. 

After  entire  design  is  glued  on-  and  perfectly  dry, 
rub  out  any  visible  pencil  marks  with  art  gum  or 
wipe  them  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  done,  apply 
the  final  coat  of  thin  shellac  to  the  design  and  allow 
to  dry. 

Using  the 
Designs. 

An  inexpensive  little  loose-leaf  book  when  decor¬ 
ated  with  a  bit  of  paper  applique  becomes  a  pretty 
shopping  reminder.  Cut  out  each  one  of  these  flower, 
leaf,  and  centre  motifs  and  group  them  as  in  the 
design  A,  making  two  outside  flowers  red,  the  middle 
one  orange,  the  oval  flower  centres  grey,  and  the 
leaves  yellow-green.  Apply  the  design  a 
little  above  the  centre  of  the  cover,  them 
shellac  the  entire  book  cover. 

Use  this  same  design  on  a  match  holder, 
placing  it  vertically  and  making  the 
upper  flower,  lavender,  the  next  blue, 
the  third  pale  coral,  and  the  centres 
coral,  lavender,  and  blue  respectively, 
with  bits  of  jade  green  for  leaves. 


A  Sweet  Box  with  Motifs 
B  and  C. 


Motif  C. 


A  School  Lunch  or  Picnic  Box. 
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Decorate  both  sides  of  the  box  holder  and  then  shellac  the 
entire  article  carefully.  v 

The  leaf  motif  B  and  flower  C  can  be  arranged  in  many 
interesting  designs  for  a  variety  of  things.  By  shortening 
and  lengthening  the  stem,  B  will  adapt  itself  to  almost 
any  placing.  Be  sure  to  cut  out  the  sections  where  you 
overlap  the  petals  when  you  are  grouping  the  flower 
motifs . 

Make  the  parchment  shield  an  orange  tan  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  light  Coating  of  oil  paint  mixed  with  turpentine. 
Use  a  soft  cloth  for  applying  and  rubbing  in.  Arrange 
B  and  C  motifs  as  illustrated,  cutting  the  leaves  and  stems 
from  bright  orange  paper,  and  making  two  flowers  in  each 
group  bright  blue  and  one  violet.  All  the  centres  are 
greenish  yellow.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting 
and  joining  these  pieces  as  the  light  will  show  through  any 
“  cracks.”  Shellac  the  entire  shield  when  finished. 

On  the  very  blue  school  lunch-box  arrange  leaf  motifs 
of  deep  purple  with  two  pale  coral  flowers  and  one  of  old- 
gold  in  each  group.  Use  deep  purple  ovals  for  flower 
centres. 

For  the  round  sweet  box  cut  flowers  (motif  C)  from 
scarlet,  violet,  and  rose  paper,  and  apply  with  yellow  centres 
as  in  the  group  illustrated.  Use 
bright  green  paper  for  foliage. 

Cut  three  round  dots  of  the 
flower  colours  and  place  them  as 
illustrated. 

The  little  telephone  index  has 
the  cover  and  back  treated  to  a 
coat  of  light  grey  enamel.  Group 
flowers  (motif  C)  cut  from  orange 
paper  as  illustrated,  and  use  black 
for  foliage  (motif  B)  and  flower 
centres.  Add  the  two  orange 
spots  between  the  leaves. 

The  pair  of  black  enamelled 
book  ends  are  gay  as  you  please, 
with  a  pair  of  yellow  flowers  at 
each  side  and  one  of  coral  at  the 
centre  and  foliage  of  bright  green. 


The  Tray  has  Orange  and  Red  Flowers. 

three-petal  side  of  C.  Enlarge 
the  section  x  to  z  of  motif  C  until 
it  measures  2^  in.  across  from 
x  to  z  and  f  in.  from  centre  ring 
to  edge  of  petals.  There  will  be 
four  of  the  large  groups  on  the 
shade  connected  by  the  small 
motifs  D  and  E.  F  is  cut  from 
bright  orange,  and  the  C  motif 
from  henna  red,  E  from  violet, 
and  A  from  henna  red,  D  from 
black.  In  the  large  group, 
motif  D  is  also  used  cut  from 
violet. 

Arrange  the  F  flower  motif  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  lowest  motif 
will  be  |  in.  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shade.  Cut  out  the  centres 


The  Lamp  Shade  Groups. 
Many  Motifs. 


In  cutting  put  two  pieces  of  paper  back  to 
back  so  that  you  will  have  all  the  pieces 
duplicated,  one  set  being  the  reverse  of  the 
other.  Use  coral  centres  for  the  two  lower 
blossoms  at  each  side  and  green  for  the  other 
three.  Motifs  B  and  C  are  used  here  also. 


The  Lamp 
Shade. 

The  lamp  shade  is  the  most  pretentious 
piece  of  all.  For  decoration,  motifs  D,  E,  F 
and  G  are  used  and  an  enlargement  of  the 


The  Match  Box  Holder  has 
the  Design  A. 


Motifs 
D  and  E. 


A  Parchment  Candle  Shade. 


of  all  the  flowers,  allowing  the  yellow 
parchment  to  show  through. 

Before  gluing  designs  in  place  tint 
the  1 2 -in.  oval  shade  a  soft  yellow  by 
rubbing  it  down  with  oil  paint  mixed 
with  turpentine,  using  a  cloth  as  you  did 
for  the  shield.  When  dry,  trace  on 
outlines  of  the  flower  design  and  then 
glue  motifs  in  place.  When  glue  is  dry, 
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These  dolls  are  called  "  Deceptive  Ladies,”  for,  though 
looking  so  chic,  they  are  made  from  an  old  silk  evening  frock 
and  an  old  muslin  petticoat.  But  this  is  not  wherein  their 
real  deception  lies. 

That  is  the  fact  that 
beneath  their  fluffy 
skirts  are  mother’s 
nightie  and  baby’s 
sleeping-suit. 

Any  period  you 
fancy  may  be  used 
for  their  dresses, 
but  the  one  illus¬ 
trated  is  about  the 
prettiest  of  all.  The 
Marie  Antoinette 
frocks  were  so  long 
and  full,  that  they, 
are  admir a'b l'y 
adapted  to  the 
night-dress  case. 

The  Marie  Antoinette 
Doll. 

Buy  an  inde¬ 
structible  doll’s 
head  and  remove 
the  wig.  Mount  it 

on  a  stiff  body  made  this  way.  Take  a  piece  of  strong 
calico  7  in.  by  g  in.,  and  sew  this  into  a  bag  with  a  gathered - 
up  end.  Stuff  with  rags  or  cotton  wool,  or,  best  of  all,  dried 
grass,  and  sprinkle  it  with  sachet  powder.  The  end  which  is 
left  open  should  be  over-sewn  flatly  and  just  broad  enough 
to  slip  inside  the  shoulders  of  the  doll.  Stuff  this  body  part 
very  stiffly  indeed.  Shape  it  as  best  you  can 
between  your  fingers  as  nearly  like  a  doll’s 
body  as  possible.  Then  with  some  strong 
glue  stick  the  doll’s  head  and  shoulders  to 
the  over-sewn  end.  Hold  tightly  for  a  few 
minutes  until  the  glue  begins  to  set,  then 
set  aside  somewhere  until  it  becomes  quite 
firm. 

While  the  head  is  drying  cut  out  two 
pieces  of  calico  large  enough  to  shape  a  pair 
of  arms.  Cut  two  flat  pieces  and  fold  each 
in  half,  then  place  a  saucer  on  them  and 
draw  a  small  curve  for  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

The  outline  of  the  back  of  the  arm  can  be 
easily  sketched  in  from 
the  inside  curve.  Cut 
out  carefully,  leaving 
a  small  turning,  and 
stitch  by  machine. 

For  the  hand,  stitch 
rather  thick  fingers  up 
and  down  on  the 
machine,  making  the 
spaces  between  the 
fingers  round,  not 
pointed.  Cut  out  care¬ 
fully,  and  reverse, 
using  a  skewer  to  turn 
the  tiny  fingers.  Stuff 
with  cotton  wool, 
working  it  well  into 
each  finger  tip.  These 


The  Doll  for  the  Little  One’s  Nightdress  Case  is  dressed  in  Pink  Muslin. 


arms  should  measure  roughly  about  7  in.  from  top  to  finger 
ends.  With  a  tube  of  water-colour,  or  a  little  red  ink  diluted, 
tint  the  hands  and  wrists  pale  pink.  Mark  the  formation 

of  the  nails  with 
black  paint,  and 
allow  to  dry. 

When  the  head  is 
firmly  glued  on  to 
the  body,  take  a 
long  strip  of  calico 
and  bind  it  round 
and  round  the  body 
over  and  over 
again,  so  as  to  give 
it  that  stiff  cor¬ 
seted  look  that  the 
bodices  of  this 
period  had.  Finish 
off  by  bringing  one 
strip  over  each 
shoulder  of  the  doll. 
This  helps  to  keep 
the  head  and 
shoulders  firm,  and 
will  be  hidden, 
when  finished,  by 
the  fichu. 

From  a  few  scraps  of  silk  from  which  the  doll  is  dressed — 
that  in  the  illustration  being  pale  green  glace  shot  with  white 
- — cover  the  arms  of  the  doll,  to  look  like  long  tight-fitting 
sleeves  ending  neatly  at  the  wrists.  Make  the  seam  at  the 
centre  back,  and  turn  in  neatly  at  the  top  and  over-sew. 
Take  a  piece  of  material  7  in.  long  and  large  enough  to 
go  easily  round  the  doll’s  body,  just  covering 
the  edge  where  the  shoulders  meet  the  stuffed 
body.  Sew  this  under  the  arm,  leaving  1  in. 
open  at  the  bottom.  Stitch  the  arms  firmly 
into  place,  giving  them  a  forward  position 
as  though  the  doll  were  asking  to  be  lifted  up. 

Now  for  the  skirt.  This  is  23  in.  long  by 
60  in.  wide.  Join  into  a  circle.  Turn  up  at 
one  end  a  hem  of  ij  in.  deep,  and  make  a 
slot  J  in.  below  the  hemmed  line.  This 
leaves  a  little  heading  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  Run  a  piece  of  narrow  white  elastic 
through  the  slot,  and  join  neatly.  The 
elastic  should  measure  17  in.  when  joined. 

Run  two  draw- 
threads  round  the 
top  of  the  skirt,  and 
work  up  between 
the  fingers  until  it 
just  fits  round  the 
doll’s  waist. 

Turn  back  the 
bottom  of  the  bodice 
and  sew  the  skirt 
neatly  and  tightly 
into  place.  Turn  in 
the  edge  of  the 
bodice  and  hem 
finely  on  to  the 
second  row  of  stitch¬ 
ing  on  the  skirt. 
The  bodice  must  fit 


The  Marie  An:oinette  Doll  has  a  Frock  of  Green  Silk  shot  with  White. 
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snugly  round  the  top  of  the  skirt  so  as  to  give  that  long 
correct  Marie  Antoinette  look.  ^ 

For  the  fichu  use  a  small  piece  of  net  or  old  lace  ;  or  even 
an  old  white  veil  does  nicely.  This  measures  16  in.  long  by 
7  in  wide.  Pull  this  tightly  round  the  shoulders,  carefully 
covering  the  strips  of  calico,  and  fastening  in  the  centre 
front  forming  a  deep  pointed  throat-line.  Tie  this  with  a 
small  thread.  Take  the  two  loose  ends  of  the  fichu  and  turn 
them  up  underneath  to  where  the  thread  is  tied.  Fasten  here. 
This  forms  a  loop  similar  to  the  Brownies’  ties.  Finish  with  a 
tiny  bow  of  ribbon  or  a  small  pink  rose  made  from  a  piece  of 
ribbon. 

The  dressing  is  now  finished,  and  we  turn  to  the  hair.  For 
this  you  want  -J  yd.  of  crepe  hair,  to  be  bought  at  any  hair¬ 
dresser’s  for  4 d.  a  yard.  It  should  be  red  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  any  shade  will  do,  and  white  is  particularly  charming. 
Cut  the  crepe  hair  in  half,  and  fit  one  piece  over  the  doll’s 
head  as  neatly  as  possible,  pulling  it  into  shape  with  your 
fingers.  Take  it  off,  cover  the  head  with  good  glue,  and  replace. 
Tie  a  rag  round  it  tightly,  and  leave  to  dry.  Take  the  remain¬ 
ing  piece  of  crepe  hair,  fold  in  half  and  stitch  down  the  centre 


with  cotton  to  form  a  parting.  Divide  each  end  into  three 
pieces,  and  with  hot  curling  tongs  make  long  thin  ringlets 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  When  the  doll’s  head  is  dry, 
stitch  this  new  piece  across  the  front  with  the  curls  falling 
either  side  of  the  face.  Take  a  tiny  scrap  of  the  crepe  hair 
and  roll  it  into  a  small  bun  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  your 
little  finger,  and  i  in.  long.  Stitch  this  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  your  doll  is  finished. 

When  in  use,  fold  your  nightdress  into  a  neat  square,  slip 
into  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  set  it  down  on  the 
pillow,  and  you  will  find  Marie  Antoinette  sits  in  a  deep 
curtsey,  her  skirts  fluffed  out  all  round,  and  your  nightie 
completely  hidden. 

For  the  Children’s 
Nighties. 

The  children’s  case  is  made  practically  the  same  way,  save 
that  legs  are  made  to  this  doll,  with  little  knickers  on  it, 
under  her  full  skirt.  The  legs  keep  the  doll  upright,  and  she 
cannot  be  toppled  over  by  playful  babies.  Also  a  bonnet  with 
strings  is  on  her  head,  and  long  full  sleeves  with  lace  ruffles. 
This  doll  should  be  dressed  in  muslin,  which  is  easily  washed. 


Interesting  in  shape 
and  simple  in  treatment 
is  this  d’oily  with  its 
square  linen  centre  and 
its  trim  of  tatted  medal . 
lions  which  are  made 
with  one  thread  only. 

The  number  of  medal 
lions  joined  to  form  the 
trim  determines  the  size 
of  the  d’oily,  and  so,  of 
course,  does  the  size 
thread  used. 

Ring  (r)  12  long  picots 
(p)  separated  by  1  double 
stitch  (d  s),  close.  Cut 
and  tie  threads.  R  6  d  s, 
join  to  long  p,  6  d  s, 
close  ;  turn  ;  leave  a 
short  thread  space,  rqds, 

7  p  separated  by  2  d  s, 

4  d  s,  close  ;  turn  ;  *  leave 
thread  space  as  before, 
r  6  d  s,  join  to  next 
long  p,  6  d  s,  close,  turn  ; 
leave  thread  space,  re¬ 
peat  large  r,  joining  by 
first  p  to  next  p  of  pre¬ 
vious  large  r;  turn,  and 
repeat  from  *  10  times. 

Join  three  or  four  medallions  (by  middle  p)  in  a  row  ;  the  two  threads  of  each  bar  for 


then  form  corner  by  join¬ 
ing  next  medallion  to 
third  r  from  joining. 

Join  medallions  on 
each  side  to  form  a 
point,  always  leaving 
one  r  free  between  join¬ 
ings. 

Join  all  the  medallions 
to  make  the  trim  first, 
and  then  cut  the  linen 
centre  to  fit,  allowing  for 
a  very  narrow  turned  or 
rolled  hem.  Finish  this 
square  of  linen  all  round 
with  a  row  of  crocheted 
doubles,  worked  over  the 
hem,  and  whip  on  trim 
by  the  picots  at  the  edge 
of  the  medallions. 

With  crochet  cotton, 
lay  two  foundation 
threads  at  each  corner 
between  the  linen  tip 
and  the  joining  between 
the  two  r  directly  oppo¬ 
site.  Fill  each  of  these 
foundation  bars  with 
weaving  st,  weaving 
closely  over  and  under 
its  entire  length. 
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paint  in  between  the  design  and  lower  edge  of  the  shade 
with  black,  using  ivory-black '  oil  paint  and  Japan  dryer. 
A  few  coats  must  be  applied  to  make  the  colour  opaque. 
When  this  paint  is  thoroughly  dry,  apply  a  thin  coat  of 
yellow  shellac  to  the  entire  shade. 

The  Serving 
Tray. 

An  ordinary  black  tin  serving  tray  with  a  gold  and  orange 


band  becomes  quite  gorgeous  with  an  orange  and  henna 
design  at  each  end  arranged  like  the  large  group  in  the  lamp 
shade.  Jade-green  leaves  should  be  substituted  for  black, 
however,  and  old-gold  for  the  violet  oval  flower  motif  D.  At 
the  centre  of  each  side  put  on  a  long  oval  piece  of  old-gold 
with  an  orange  dot  at  each  side.  Cut  out  the  centres  of  the 
flowers  so  that  the  black  shows  through.  Shellac  over  all 
when  glue  is  dry. 


T.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  BEING  RECEIVED  BY  THE  MAYOR  AND  MAYORESS 
OF  RICHMOND  WHEN  THE  DEEDS  OF  THE  HOME  WERE  PRESENTED. 


Photo  by 
Photopress. 
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By  a  strange  but  a  perfectly 
appropriate  coincidence,  the 
great  home  for  the  totally  dis¬ 
abled  victims  of  the  war  will  be 
known  by  the  title  of  the  noblest  Order  of  Chivalry  in 
the  world.  When  a  new  generation  has  risen  up  to 
whom  the  name  of  a  famous  Early  and  Mid-Victorian 
hotel,  at  which  all  that  was  fashionable  in  Society 
and  distinguished  in  literature  and  art  went  for  heavy 
and  substantial  dinners,  has  become  a  mere  tradition, 
people  will  think  rather  of  the  splendid  and  knightly 
succession  of  which  the  Sovereign  has  always  been 
the  chief  since  it  was  founded  by  the  third  of  the 
Edwards.  And  the  association  will  be  the  more  fitting 
as  it  becomes  more  clearly  understood  that  it  was 
the  true  solicitude  of  the  Queen  for  the  most  sorely 
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stricken  of  the  war’s  victims 
that  diverted  the  money, 
intended  for  a  more  transient 
purpose,  into  a  gift  to  the 
nation  that  will  become  a  new  Chelsea  Hospital. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  men  were  being  brought 
home  with  injuries  to  the  spine  and  the  base  of  the 
brain  that  rendered  them  absolutely  helpless.  What 
could  be  done  with  them  ?'  The  military  hospitals,  as 
well  as  those  provided  by  private  generosity,  were  full 
to  overflowing  with  cases  for  which  proper  treatment 
and  operations  held  out  good  hope  of  cure.  They  could  not 
keep  their  beds  occupied  with  the  seemingly  incurables, 
and  for  them  in  many  instances  there  seemed  absolutely 
no  refuge  save  the  official  care  of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary. 
But  that  was  an  intolerable  alternative. 
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For  some  years  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel 
had  been  empty  and 
deserted.  The  specu¬ 
lative  builder  was  eager 
to  obtain  the  site  on 
which  to  build  what 
are  described  as  “  high- 
class  residential  fiats  ” 

- — to  be  let  at  fabulous 
rates.  For  it  is  from 
here  that  the  loveliest 
view  of  the  whole  River 
Thames  is  obtained, 
and  none  may  say  how 
many  artists  have 
essayed  to  depict  it. 

The  Patriotic  Thought 
of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Estate  Agents. 

It  occurred  to  pat¬ 
riotic  members  of  the 
Auctioneers  and  Estate 
Agents  Institute,  that 
they  might  secure  it,  and  have  it  utilised  as  a  war 
hospital.  The  Queen  was  asked  if  she  would  accept  it 
as  a  personal  gift  for  this  purpose,  and  readily  did  so, 
feeling  as  strongly  as  she  did  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  haven  of  peace  for  these  sufferers.  The  British 
Red  Cross  Society  undertook  the  equipment  and  upkeep ; 
great  physicians  and  surgeons  volunteered  their  aid ;  the 
best  of  nurses  came  forward. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  realised  that  the  erst¬ 
while  hotel  was  totally  unfitted  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  late  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  chairman  of  the  House 


THE  TERRACE  ENTRANCE, 
UPPER  GROUND  FLOOR. 


Committee  reported 
most  adversely  upon  it, 
and  said  that  no  amount 
of  internal  structural 
alteration  would  adapt 
it  to  the  real  needs  of 
such  cases. 

As  we  all  remember, 
all  sorts  of  people 
banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  with  honest  and 
good  intent  to  provide 
help  for  the  wounded, 
and  the  BritishWomen’s 
Hospital  Committee  was 
one  of  these  formed  to 
equip  a  centre  in  France 
to  assist  in  this  way. 

How  the  Great  Appeal 
was  Made. 

It  was,  however, 
borne  in  upon  them 
that  they  could  render 
a  much  bigger  service 
by  raising  money  to  build  such  a  home  as  was  needed 
for  the  utterly  helpless,  and  this  enterprise  they  willingly 
undertook.  Many  leading  singers  and  stars  of  the  stage 
had  been  associated  with  the  original  project,  and  these 
assisted  in  arranging  many  successful  entertainments. 

Moreover,  they  launched  an  appeal  to  school  children 
to  commemorate  the  valour  of  young  J  ack  Cornwall,  the 
boy  winner  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  They  secured  pence 
and  shillings  from  working  people.  They  enlisted  the 
active  aid  of  farmers  and  the  meat  trade  of  the  country. 

The  regimental  institutes  took  up  the  cause,  and  named 


THE  COWDRAY  MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL  (UNFINISHED). 
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THE  SOUTH  FRONT  FROM 
THE  LOWER  TERRACE. 
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requisis  circumspice,  ’  ’  may  fitly  go  down  to 
posterity  as  to  this  magnificent  building, 


THE  MEMORIAL 
READING-ROOM. 

the  rooms  they  endowed  after  the  family  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  one  being  specially  in  memory  of  Prince  John, 
who  died  in  boyhood.  Other  rooms  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents  Institute, 
often  to  recall  their  own  brave  sons  who  fell. 

Sir  Edwin  Cooper's 
Generous  Services. 

With  the  money  well  in  sight,  came  a  gift  that  posterity 
will  rank  among  the  noblest  of  tributes  that  an  artist 
could  offer.  Sir  Edwin  Cooper, 
the  architect  of  the  splendid 
building  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority- — already  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  pages- — under¬ 
took  the  whole  design  and  plan 
entirely  voluntarily.  Not, 
indeed,  till  you  have  gone  over 
the  building,  realised  the  infinity 
of  detail  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  what  is  literally  a  palace,  and 
seen  the  unending  care  and 
thought  expended  on  it,  may 
one  appreciate  the  greatness  and 
the  rarity  of  such  generosity. 

It  is  worthy  to  make  tangible 
the  Women’s  Memorial,  the 
Empire  can  be  proud  to  accept 
such  a  gift,  and  when  in  the 
fulness  of  time  a  memorial  of 
the  architect  himself  is  needed, 
the  famous  words  applied  to 
St.  Paul’s  in  connection  with 
Wren — who,  be  it  remembered, 
added  two  of  the  blocks  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  and  School 
at  Greenwich- — “Si  monumentum 


The  General  Placement 
of  the  Home. 

The  hill  on  which  the  home  stands 
slopes  sharply  southward,  which  in  itself 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  terraced  garden 
and  columned  loggias.  But  you  enter  on 
a  level  with  the  Richmond  Park  gates, 
with  an  impression  of  a  handsome  building 
approached  by  a  forecourt  having  bold 
pylons  and  balustrading.  Within  is  the 
great  hall,  and  on  either  side  are  the  two 
large  wards,  each  of  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  eighteen  beds,  while  here  also  are  the 
executive  offices,  a  wonderful  installation 
for  X-rays  and  electrical  treatment  and 
exercises.  Here,  too,  is  a  recess  in  which 
statuary  will  ultimately  be  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  symbolic  group  of  “  Patriotism 
Recording  Sacrifice,”  while  three  windows 
are  to  commemorate  St.  George,  Faith 
and  Charity. 

But  it  is  on  the  Garden  Terrace  that 
the  most  artistic .  and  striking  picture  is 
made.  You  have  descended  a  splendid 
staircase  with  low  broad  steps  and  walls 
of  polished  Subiaco  marble.  On  the  one 
hand  stretches  away  the  men’s  common- 
room  with  its  screen  of  glass — for  it  is 
much  more  than  a  series  of  windows- — and  its  big 
cheery  fireplace  in  addition  to  the  scheme  of  central 
heating.  On  the  other  is  the  dining-hall,  so  large  that 
every  one  of  the  180  inmates  can  be  accommodated, 
even  if  every  man  came  down  in  his  wheeled  chair  or 
reclining  cot. 

At  each  end  of  these  noble  halls  are  libraries  and 
writing-rooms,  panelled  in  dark  wood  that  gives  them 
unusual  richness  of  effect. 


THE  SOUTH  FRONT  FROM 
THE  WEST  LOGGIA. 
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The  Garden  Terraces 
are  Lovely. 

Through  a  vestibule  between  these  one  passes  on  to 
the  garden  terraces.  There  are  broad  sweeps  of  turf, 
wide  borders,  and  stone  vases  for  flowers,  and  stoned 
pathways.  Round  three  sides  run  the  Doric  loggias 
having  white  stone  pillars,  giving  a  grave  and  cloistral 
dignity  to  the  whole. 

Below,  the  river  winds  in  that  most  beautiful  of  its 
silvery  curves,  bordered  by  woods  that  will  give  the 
perfect  colouring  of  the  seasons  in  their  succession. 
If  anything  can  restore  the  spirit  of  hope  to  the  men 
so  grievously  incapacitated,  it  will  surely  be  this  loveliest 
of  prospects  and  the  beautiful  surroundings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
kitchens  and  the  system  of  service  for  the  meals.  When 
a  great  undertaking  has  been  planned  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  two  such  devoted  and  practical  people  as 
Lady  Cowdray  and  Sir  Edwin  Cooper,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  have  secured  all  that  science  and 
progress  can  offer  in  these  directions.  Certainly  not 
even  the  most  luxurious  hotel  has  its  cooking  equipment 

upon  a  better  design. 

#  '  ♦ 

Two  Distinctive 
Features. 

There  are  two  further  features  that  add  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  place.  One  is  the  lovely  little  chapel, 
which  is  Lady  Cowdray ’s  own  gift  in  memory  of  her 


The  Stair  and  Gwateix  H@m@ 

gallant  soldier  son  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  war. 
For  this  she  has  secured  hangings  that  date  baclrto  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  the  stained  glass,  though 
modern,  is  of  quite  exceptional  interest.  The  sacred 
symbols  painted  on  the  ceiling  suggest,  in  their  splendid 
brilliancy  of  colour,  the  illuminated  parchments  of 
mediaeval  days. 

The  other  distinctive  addition  is.  the  entertainment 
room  planned  for  concerts  and  occasional  cinema 
displays.  In  the  treatment  of  such  cases  as  those  that 
will  be  received  here,  music  and  novelty  have  been  found 
of  real  value.  The  lift  service  of  the  whole  home  is 
perfect.  A  man  can  be  wheeled  in  his  cot  to  one  of 
these  on  any  floor,  and  carried  up  or  down  in  swiftness 
and  silence. 

To  those  who  were  present  when  the  Queen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  King,  came  to  receive  the  title  deeds,  it 
was  obvious  that  Her  Majesty  felt  the  gift  was  one  that 
means  much  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  the 
women  who  offered  it.  For  when  the  Great  Call  has  come 
to  the  last  victim  of  the  War,  there  will  still  be  use  for 
such  a  home,  even  in  times  of  peace,  when  a  gun  explosion, 
a  submarine  disaster,  the  crash  of  an  aeroplane  to  earth, 
may  send  men  no  less  helpless  to  its  tender  care,  than 
those  who  faced  the  enemy  shell  and  bullets  between 
1914  and  1918. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  Home  are  from  photos  by 
W.  J.  Ingle,  kindly  supplied  by  Sir  Edwin  Cooper. 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  glad  memories  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  felt  a  heaviness  of  spirit — a  lack  of  brightness, 
and  the  need  of  something  joyous  has  pierced  your 
grey  mood. 

“  I’ll  make  a  glad  memory !  ”  you  declare.  And 
you  take  a  trip  into  the  country  and  have  tea  at  a  little 
old-world  spot  where  the  very  atmosphere  is  full  of 
beauty  and  well-being.  You  revel  in  the  wild  flowers, 
greenery,  ferns  and  rushes,  and  the  sunshine  steeps 
the  very  soul  of  you. 

Or  you  make  a  cheery  memory  in  the  town.  It  is 
the  very  day  to  go  shopping  ;  you  will  "  spoil  ”  yourself 
by  giving  yourself  that  new  teapot  you’ve  wanted  for 
ages  !  True,  it  isn’t  exactly  cheap  ;  but  you'll  make 
a  happy  memory,  and  have  a  real  treat- — tea  and  cakes 
at  the  tea-shop,  and  take  an  old  friend  with  you.  And 
you’re  bent  on  making  the  afternoon’s  jaunt  a  success. 
You  look  out  for  the  little  bits  of  merriment,  the  scraps 
of  fun. 

And  before  long  you  and  the  friend  are  discussing 
hats  and  jumpers  over  hot  scones  and  coffee,  while 
a  nobbly  package  on  the  table  suggests  the  bit  of 
“  spoiling  ”  which  is  going  back  home  with  you  to  help 
you  keep  your  memory  of  a  cosy  scrap  of  pleasant 
doing  which  makes  a  homely  memory  !  B.  L,  G. 


Qroun&e&i 

It  was  a  night  of  furious  gale.  The  wind  tore  at  the 
house,  and  shrieked  in  wrath  under  every  door  and  down 
every  chimney.  Sleep  was  impossible.  To  lie  still  and 
hold  one’s  nerves  steady  was  an  effort.  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  more  imperative  than  the  noise 
of  the  gale,  yet  quieter  than  a  heart-beat,  came  the 
message,  two  words  repeated  with  soothing  rhythm  : 
“  Rooted  and  Grounded!  Rooted  and  Grounded!" 
Thought  flew  to  the  fir  trees  in  the  nearby  wood,  to  the 
slender  rowan  tree  in  the  garden.  How  they  would  be 
tossed  and  torn  at  by  the  wind,  but  the  chances  were 
that  the  morning  would  find  them  still  standing  erect — 
they  were  well  rooted  and  grounded.  And,  dear  heart, 
buffeted  by  the  gales  of  sorrow,  shaken  by  the  winds  of 
temptation,  trembling  under  the  blasts  of  pain,  no  real 
harm  can  come  to  you  if  you  are  “  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love  ” — the  eternal  “  Love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge.”  Rather,  the  very  strength  of  the  tempest 
will  make  your  roots  take  stronger  hold,  “  grounded 
firm  and  deep  in  the  Saviour’s  love.” 

Day  broke  ;  the  storm  was  over.  The  trees  stretched 
up  their  arms  to  the  morning  light  unhurt- — their  roots 
had  held.  The  morning  will  dawn  for  you  too.  The 
end  of  all  life’s  storms  will  come,  and  the  Love  that  has 
held  you  “  rooted  and  grounded  ”  will  receive  you  and 
keep  you  for  ever  safe.  A.  M.  Severs. 
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Lord  Jellicoe  has 
served  his  country 
in  many  ways.  Our 
photo  shows  him, 
with  Lady  Jellicoe 
aid  three  of  their 
children,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  on 
the  expiration  of  his 
tern  of  office  as 
Governor  -  General 
and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the 
Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.'  Lady 
Prudence  had  the 
misfortune  to  break 
her  collar  bone  on 
the  way  home.  Hard 
luck  1  when  one 
wants  to  take  part 
In  the  sports  aboard 
ship. 


EARL  JELLICOE,  COUNTESS  JELLICOE  AND  THREE  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN —  Photo  by 

PRUDENCE,  NORAH,  AND  GEORGE.  PhotOpreSS. 


The  Right  Hon¬ 
ourable  Stanley 
Baldwin  is  another 
prominent  English¬ 
man  who  needs  no 
introduction.  But 
his  bonnie  little 
grandsons  will  in¬ 
terest  all  mothers  of 
little  boys.  He  has 
two  sens  and  four 
daughters.  The  little 
men  in  the  photo 
are  children  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  daughters, 
three  of  whom  are 
married.  His 
youngest  daughter  is 
one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  young 
girls  in  Society  this 
season. 


THE  PREMIER  WITH  HIS  GRANDSONS — COLIN  MUNRO,  PETER  HUNTINGTON- WHITELEY, 
ROBIN  HOWARD,  AND  HUGO  HUNTINGTON-WHITELEY. 
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Important 

TSa©  yosmg  Pri»®®g&  ®g  HollasM  in  ®!>©aat 
t®  ©®smpl®$©  Sags  sfaadiil©®  at  a  (S@M@<g)® 
Isa  lL®y(El©aa, 

Maol®®®©  TstsMsia&i  nasal®  a  holt  ©S  sa®w 
fsi®ia<Sl§  asadl  adssalsess  wSa®2a  sSi©  ©©sag®at©€ 
t®  ^Saag  ft©  a  was®H®g>^  aaa$lt®sa©®a  M©s®  she 
fis  2®awlai®j  f®s  Sags  Ba©saa®  ©sm  ILalk®  ILim§asa®. 


H.R.H.  PRINCESS  JULIANA  OF  HOLLAND.  Photo  by 

SHE  IS  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OLD.  PhotopreSS . 


MISS  KATHARINE  CLAUSEN,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF 
THE  FAMOUS  ARTIST,  IS  HERSELF  BECOMING  A 
GREAT  ARTIST.  HER  LOVELY  WATER  COLOURS 
OF  AMALFI  AND  OTHER  PLACES  ARE  BOTH 
BEAUTIFUL  AND  UNIQUE. 


Photo  by 
Photopress . 


MADAME  TETRAZZINI  LEAVING  VICTORIA 
STATION  FOR  ITALY. 


Photo  by 
Photopress . 
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B  y  PAY  INCIMWI 


Of  all  the  borders  in  the  garden 
I  love  the  herbaceous  border 
best.  This  is  such  a  friendly 
place.  There  is  lad’s  love  in 
it,  and  sweet  briar,  and  on  the 
sunny  side,  which  is  protected 
by  an  old  wall,  there  is  a  bush  of  lemon 
verbena. 

The  homely  balm  is  there,  and  thyme 
and  lavender.  All  the  year  round  there 
are  pansies,  and  in  summer  we  have 
saintly  lilies  and  gracious  foxgloves  ;  and 
after  them  the  comfortable  phlox  put  in 
an  appearance. 

Always  there  are  familiar  forms,  or 
friendly  faces  in  this  border.  They  seem 
to  me  like  a  large  and  amiable  family, 
all  agreeable  and  accommodating,  and 
all  bent  on  one  laudable  effort — to  make 
the  garden  a  lovesome  spot. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  dismay  that 
I  saw  a  tall  stinging  nettle  rubbing 
shoulders  with  my  j  oiliest  sunflower. 
How  it  could  have  escaped  notice,  and 
thereby  have  found  an  opportunity  of 
growing  so  high,  I  cannot  say.  But 
there  it  was.  And  when  I  tried  to  pull 
it  up  it  stung  my  neck,  so  I  called  the 
jobbing  gardener,  whose  day  it  fortu¬ 
nately  happened  to  be. 

He  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  this 
gardener.  For  he  is  a  man  of  many 
years,  and  he  has  considered  many 
things. 

He  pulled  up  the  nettle  in  masterly 
style. 

“  However  did  it  get  there,”  I  said, 
“  among  my  happy  family  of  scented 
things  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  how  did  her  ?  ”  said  he.  Then 
he  added  with  a  twinkle  :  “  In  most 

happy  families  there  is  one  awkward 
relation.” 

“  Quite  right  !  ”  I  said  it  fervently, 
for  I  knew  it  to  be  true. 

“  And  the  pity  is,”  continued  the 
jobbing  gardener  over  his  shoulder,  as 
he  picked  up  the  nettle  and  walked  off 
towards  the  bonfire,  “  one  can’t  nip 
them  out  same  as  this  here,  and  put  ’em 
where  they  can’t  do  no  harm.” 

That  also  was  unanswerable.  The 
awkward  relative  is  a  problem.  She — this 
is  usually  her  gender —  must  be  tolerated  ; 
she  has  to  go  on 
living  in  the  border, 
and  her  kindred 
have  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

My  neck  and  chin 
were  still  smarting 
from  contact  with 
that  ungracious 
weed.  “This  vexing 
vegetable,”  said  an 
old  writer,  dis¬ 
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coursing  on  the  stinging  nettle,  “whose 
subtil  acrimonious  parts  are  listed 
under  valiant  Mars  who  hath  armed 
them  with  flaming  swords  to  offend 
those  that  dare  to  lay  hands  on 
them.” 

How  aptly  that  described  Great-aunt 
Susan.  Listed  under  valiant  Mars  she 
certainly  is,  for  that  means  being  con¬ 
tinually  at  war.  Armed  with  flaming 
swords  ?  I  should  think  she  is  !  Never, 
no  never,  have  I  known  anyone  whose 
words  sting  and  rankle  as  Aunt  Susan’s 
can. 

The  slightest  contact  with  her  usually 
results  in  trouble.  Those  subtle  acri¬ 
monious  parts  of  hers  reach  out  even  to 
the  meek  and  unoffending,  and  those 
who  must  perforce  dwell  in  her  near 
neighbourhood  are  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

Not  that  any  of  us  really  escape.  Ours 
is  a  large  family,  and  Aunt  Susan  feels 
herself  responsible  for  the  well-being  of 
the  clan.  She  is  deeply  interested  in 
every  individual  member  of  it.  She 
expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  all  births 
and  of  possible  betrothals  ;  she  likes 
to  be  consulted  about  investments. 
Nothing  makes  her  so  angry  as  to  get 
information  concerning  the  family  from 
an  outsider. 

To  keep  us  all  really  under  her  eye  she 
makes  a  round  of  visits  every  summer. 
In  this  way  she  is  able  to  investigate 
personally  *  matters  which  otherwise 
might  never  be  revealed  to  her. 

She  is  a  wonderful  woman .  To  hear  her 
discourse  on  doctrine  would  be  illumi¬ 
nating  if  it  were  not  so  puzzling.  Because 
directly  anyone  agrees  with  her,  she  at 
once  gives  all  her  support  to  the  other 
side  of  the  argument.  While  to  differ 
from  her,  even  regarding  a  minor  detail, 
means  terrible  discomfort  all  round. 

Now  John  happens  to  be  a  very 
tolerant  man.  Certainly  he  has  principles 
from  which  wild  horses  would  not  cause 
him  to  swerve.  But  they  are  on  a  very 


wide  scale,  and  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  doing  justly, 
[gg  loving  mercy,  and  walking 

humbly  with  God. 

And  so  when  Aunt  Susan 
visited  us  she  was  hard  pressed 
to  find  anything  in  him  with  which 
she  could  be  actively  at  variance. 
Therefore  she  turned  her  attention  to 
Bunty— rwho  was  then  two  and  a  half — 
and  me  ! 

She  did  not  like  Bunty’s  pinafores, 
she  said  they  were  unsuitable  and  showed 
the  dirt.  So  she  bought  some  brown 
Italian  cloth  and  made  one  for  her, 
which  she  said  would  outlast  a  dozen 
white  embroidered  pinafores. 

It  did.  In  fact  I  have  it  now. 

But  that  is  because  Bunty  would  not 
take  to  it.  She  pushed  it  away,  and  said  : 
“Nasty  pinny”  very  firmly,  and  with 
Aunt  Susan’s  most  acrimonious  expres¬ 
sion. 

I  made  her  wear  it,  though,  during  the 
visit ;  but  it  hurt  me  to  see  that  cold 
leathery  garment  against  those  plump 
warm  limbs. 

Aunt  Susan  thought  me  extravagant. 
She  told  John  he  ought  to  go  through  the 
weekly  bills,  for  no  family  struggling  as 
we  were  ought  to  use  so  much  milk. 

She  told  me  that  John  ought  not  to 
be  so  late  in  coming  home,  and  added 
that  several  times  latterly  he  had  re¬ 
minded  her  of  her  Uncle  Jaspar  who 
had  gone  sadly  astray  over  horses. 

She  was  grieved  because  I  allowed 
Jane  to  help  herself  to  butter,  and  to 
make  tea  in  a  separate  little  pot. 

“  A  cup  from  your  table  is  all  that  is 
necessary,”  said  Aunt  Susan,  “  and  she 
could  have  your  teapot  afterwards.  You 
are  ruining  the  girl,  and  making  things 
very  hard  for  other  mistresses  who 
cannot  afford  to  do  as  you  insist  upon 
doing.  But  I  dare  say  your  parents  never 
brought  you  up  to  know  the  value  of 
money.  I  always  guessed  that,  but  John 
would  not  listen  to  me.” 

I  kept  silent,  and  the  visit  ended 
without  serious  mishap. 

But  still  there  are  her  letters. 

And  what  letters  they  are  ! 

Now,  I  take  it  that  a  letter  was  meant 
to  be  a  messenger  of 
hope  or  cheer,  or  of 
instruction. 

Some  letters  are 
like  that.  The  very 
handwriting,  when 
you  see  it  on  the 
envelope,  is  like  some 
gentle  silver-winged 
dove  tapping  at  the 
window  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  mouth. 
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This  is  not  so  with  Great- 
aunt  Susan’s  epistles. 

My  heart  sinks  when  I  see 
an  envelope  addressed  in 
her  firm  black  handwriting, 
because  I  know  it  usually 
means  more  trouble  and 
worry  for  John. 

At  best  it  will  contain 
several  closely  written 
pages,  always  crossed,  and 
sometimes  re -crossed.  And 
when  it  has  all  been  un¬ 
ravelled  it  generally  resolves 
itself  into  a  vehement  com¬ 
plaint  against  every  separ¬ 
ate  element  which  goes  to 
make  up  Aunt  Susan’s  life. 

Sometimes  there  are  in¬ 
sinuations;  sometimes  scath¬ 
ing  sentences  which  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  but  always 
the  spirit  of  the  wrestler — 
the  wronged  wrestler  —  is 
apparent.  '  '  ’ 

We  are  frequently  told 
that  we  do  not  understand, 
that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  Aunt  Susan’s  sensitive 
disposition.  That  we  are 
too  selfish,  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  our  own  affairs  to 
enter  into  the  sorrow  and 
loneliness  of  a  woman 
“  whose  relations  care  noth¬ 
ing  about  her,”  whose 
tenants  won’t  move  when 
she  gives  them  notice,  and 
who  order  her  off  the  pre¬ 
mises  when  she  calls  to  see 
about  it. 

Only  once,  after  a  par¬ 
ticularly  irritating  epistle, 
John  wrote  at  some  length 
trying  to  bring  Aunt  Susan 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

He  wrote  so  kindly,  so 
winningly  (I  thought)  that 
I  really  hoped  she  might 
see  things  in  a  different 
light. 

In  reply  John  received  a 
severe  rap  over  the  knuckles. 
Aunt  Susan’s  letter  might 
have  been  addressed  to  a 
troublesome  school-boy.  She 
had  hoped  better  things  of 
him.  She  wondered  at  his 
impudence,  but  she  now 
realised  that  he  was  exactly 
like  (only  rather  worse  than) 
the  rest  of  his  impossible 
family. 

So  that  was  that ;  and 
still  the  problem  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  relative  is  continually 
before  us.  One  after  an¬ 
other  the  various  families, 
and  branches  of  families, 
have  had  as  much  as  they 
can  bear  of  Aunt  Susan. 


‘‘and  the  pity  is  ... .  ONE  can’t  nip  them  out  same  as  this  Ilr,l}wV'bJ  „  , 

HERE,  AND  put  ’em  where  they  can’t  do  no  harm.”  Elizabeth  Earnshaw. 


Tlte  Adventures  ©2  a 

Many  doors  which  used  to  be  open  to 
her  are  now  closed.  The  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clan  are  growing  up,  and  they 
have  no  use  for  stinging  nettles. 

They  cannot  see  why  they  should 
voluntarily  approach  “  this  vexing  veg¬ 
etable.” 

For  did  not  Great-aunt  Susan  make 
certain  stinging  remarks  to  a  shy  girl 
whom  one  of  the  Inchfawn  lads  took  to 
see  her  ? 

Did  she  not  discomfit  a  nervous  little 
wife,  and  say  almost  unforgivable  things 
to  a  proud  young  mother  who  called  upon 
her  with  a  little  Inchfawn  baby  in  her 
arms  ? 

And  yet  Aunt  Susan  is  grievously  hurt 
because  the  new  generation  keeps  out  of 
her  way  as  much  as  possible. 

She  feels  herself  to  be  sadly  neglected, 
and  most  ungratefully  set  aside.  She 
spends  many  bitter  moments  thinking 
over  past  slights,  and  those  who  do  still 
loyally  go  to  see  her  are  obliged  to  listen 
to  a  passionate  tirade  against  every 
other  member  of  the  family. 

They  have  all  disappointed  her.  They 
have  all  behaved  disgracefully.  They 
have  all  treated  her  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

To  put  the  case  into  simple  language, 
Great-aunt  Susan  is  a  very  miserable 
old  woman. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  her  a  great 
deal,  and  of  others  like  her,  for  she  is 
not  the  only  awkward  relative  in  the 
world. 

As  our  old  gardener  said,  most 
families  have  one.  Of  course  they  are 
not  all  so  persistently  acrimonious  as 
Aunt  Susan  is.  Some  of  them  do  occa¬ 
sionally  lay  down  the  flaming  sword, 
but  even  then  the  awkwardness  may 
take  another  form. 

I  have  known  people  who  could  not 
wait  for  a  tram  without  reviling  all 
tram  companies,  who  could  never  be 
jostled  in  the  street  without  making 
angry  remarks  about  their  fellow- 
pedestrians.  Any  small  inconvenience 
or  minor  disaster  is  infinitely  more 
trying  if  the  awkward  relative  happens 
to  be  with  one  when  it  takes  place. 

And  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  very 
often  these  persons  seem  to  meet  with 
incivility  and  inattention.  Their  pur¬ 
chases  turn  out  to  be  unfortunate,  their 
dressmaker  seldom  manages  to  fit  them, 
and  their  holidays  are  nearly  always 
spoilt  by  some  un¬ 
toward  fiasco. 

Now,  why  is  it  ? 

I  think  it  must  be 
because  they  take 
up  a  wrong  attitude 
towards  life.  The 
circumstances  and 
the  people  that  they 
meet  are,  after  all, 
something  like  mir¬ 
rors.  The  glances 


that  they  catch  are  very  often  their 
own  reflections.  If  we  continually  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  be  provoking,  if  we  feel 
sure  they  mean  to  be  uncivil,  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  will  be. 

We  ourselves,  our  very  own  selves, 
carry  with  us  our  own  atmosphere. 
And  because  there  is  something  in  us  all 
which  seems  to  have  a  bias  again  it 
patience  and  forbearance  and  meekness 
is  the  reason  why  we  respond  so  readily 
to  the  atmosphere  of  impatience  and 
irritability.  The  over-suspicious  person 
makes  us  feel  disposed  to  be  uncom¬ 
municative,  the  argumentative  person 
stirs  up  our  antagonism.  And  thus  the 
evil  spreads. 

But  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

There  ought  to  be  no  stinging  nettles 
in  that  lovely  garden  where  the 
Gardener  loves  to  walk  among  His  lilies. 

But  that  is  one  of  the  things  which 
we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  about 
Great-aunt  Susan.  She  is  not  one  of 
those  “  who  are  without.”  She  is 
perfectly  sound  on  all  the  fundamentals 
of  our  most  holy  faith.  She  is  well 
acquainted  wfith  the  unfamiliar  pro¬ 
phecies.  She  can  read  the  Greek  testa¬ 
ment,  and  can  explain  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  shades  of  meaning. 

She  can  put  her  finger  in  a  moment  on 
the  separate  fallibilities  of  the  modern 
cults,  and  yet  she  has  not  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  true  religion. 

She  is  a  keen  temperance  worker,  but 
of  the  total  abstinence  of  the  loving  soul 
she  knows  nothing  ;  for  love  is  never 
rude,  never  selfish,  never  irritated,  never 
resentful.  Love  is  never  glad  when 
others  go  wrong ;  and  Aunt  Susan  is 
all  this  only  too  often. 

I  have  heard  distracted  young  mothers 
in  our  family  saying  in  tones  of  entreaty 
to  their  offspring  :  “  Don’t  be  like  that. 
You’ll  grow  up  just  like  your  Aunt 
Susan  !  ” 

Now  what  are  we  all  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  I  have  been  wondering.  What  is  the 
right  and  the  worthy  course  of  action  ? 
I  think  we  have  all  of  us,  jointly  or 
severally,  tried  to  bring  about  her  re¬ 
formation.  While  there  are  some  who 
ignore  her,  and  others  who  resolutely 
stand  up  to  her,  there  are  many  who 
remember  her  on  their  knees. 

I  have  come  to  see  this,  that  we  can¬ 
not  reform  her  or  anybody  else  against 
their  will. 


Her  heart  seems  to  be  like  the  thorny 
ground  whereon  the  good  seed  fell  and 
came  up  only  to  be  choked  by  the 
thorns — and  alas,  many  tares  are  far 
easier  to  grow  beside  than  she  is. 

But  who  can  tell  her  so  ?  Who  is  there 
amongst  us  who  would  be  tender  enough 
to  tell  Aunt  Susan  the  real  truth  about 
herself  ?  She  is  older  than  any  of  us. 
Has  had  more  experience  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  women.  And  yet  she  is 
like  some  stumbling  wayfarer  who  is 
travelling  an  unnecessarily  weary  road. 

A  wayfarer  who,  wandering  along  in 
the  dark  and  upon  the  wrong  track, 
hits  her  foot  against  every  stone  ; 
blunders  into  every  ditch,  and  whose 
flesh  is  torn  by  many  a  thorn. 

And  what  she  really  needs  is,  not  an 
impatient  push  into  the  right  road,  but 
a  lamp  burning  steadily  and  held 
patiently  to  show  her  where  she  is. 

I  went  again  into  the  garden,  and 
standing  by  the  herbaceous  border  I 
seemed  then  and  there  to  learn  something 
of  the  great  aim  of  each  flower. 

It  is  two-fold. 

Firstly,  to  express  perfectly  the  thought 
of  the  one  who  planted. 

And  secondly,  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
the  garden. 

Now  if  all  the  flowering  plants  and  the 
healing  herbs  from  this  border  silently 
withdrew,  and  left  the  stinging  nettle 
alone  to  represent  them,  what  a  grievous 
mistake  that  would  be  !  For  then  there 
would  be  no  herbaceous  border  at  all. 
No  lad’s  love.  No  balm  ;  no  pansies  ! 

How  often  I  have  felt  the  gracious 
influence  of  that  border.  One  cannot 
be  utterly  faithless,  hopeless,  nor  loveless 
within  sight  and  scent  of  those  fragrant 
folk. 

Bunty  has  found  that  out,  and  the 
artful  puss  took  me  the  other  day  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  lilies  while  she 
asked  leave  to  have  an  Ojiboloney  camp 
supper. 

I  said  “  Yes,”  and  she  replied 
pleasantly :  “  I  knew  you  would, 

because  you  couldn’t  help  feeling  nice 
when  you  were  standing  by  the  lilies.” 

A  stinging  nettle  does  not  have  that 
effect. 

But  there  and  then  I  got  another 
thought.  It  was  this — 

That  her  relationship  with  the 
Gardener  is  not  altogether  our  affair. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  ”  asked  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  planter, 
writing  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church,  “  that 
thou  judgest  an¬ 
other  man’s  do¬ 
mestic  ?  ” 

Who,  indeed  ? 

For  we  cannot 
possibly  know  the 
awkward  relative  as 
God  knows  her. 

It  is  not  for  us  to 
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determine  how  far  she  falls  short  of  that 
which  she  might  have  been.  We  do 
not  know  anything  at  all  concerning 
her  spiritual  history.  There  may  be 
depths  possible  to  her  nature  into  which 
she  has  never  sunk.  The  poor  product 
which  she  looks  to  us  may  really  re¬ 
present  a  triumph. 

“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

Yes,  but  there  were  those  apple  and 
plum  trees  that  we  planted  in  the  year 


of  drought.  They  had  to  struggle  against 
fearful  odds  in  the  first  part  of  their 
existence. 

We  cannot  know  them  by  their  fruit 
because  they  have  not  borne  any  yet. 

Strangers  who  ask  us  how  long  they 
have  been  in  the  garden  are  astonished 
that  they  do  not  put  up  a  better  show. 

But  we,  who  know  their  history,  know 
it  is  a  triumph  that  they  have  lived  at  all. 

They  might  so  easily  have  died. 
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Then,  even  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  stinging  nettle  has  its  uses.  Taken 
in  the  right  fashion,  nettles  cool  the 
blood,  clear  the  complexion,  and  create 
new  energies. 

Perhaps  our  relationship  with  Great- 
aunt  Susan  is  meant  to  make  us  more 
accommodating,  slower  to  take  offence, 
quicker  to  forgive. 

Let  us  do  more  than  tolerate  her.  Let 
us  be  as  kind  to  her  as  ever  we  can. 


It  may  be  that  we  need  her — 
medicinally. 

©SaapteS'  STST. 

The  Little  Shop. 

“  Are  you  going  to  tell  about  the  little 
shop,”  said  John,  after  he  had  read  some 
of  these  adventures  ? 

“  I  think  so,”  said  I.  “  What  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course,  you  may  offend  some 
if  you  do.  And  yet  if  you  can  remember 
to  indicate  my  ducal  ancestry,  perhaps 
it  will  be  all  right  !  Be  sure  you  mention 
that  I  am  the  scion  of  a  noble  house 
who,  having  fallen  upon  evil  days,  has 
been  obliged  to  put  his  aristocratic  hand 
to  the  plough  called  ”— he  uttered  the 
word  “  trade  ”  in  a  whisper.  Sometimes, 
when  he  wishes  to  be  facetious,  he  speaks 
grandiloquently  of  “  commerce.” 

Then  he  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Aureole, 
and  we  both  laughed.  For  Mrs.  Aureole 
was  so  sensitive  that  she  could  not 
include  on  her  visiting  list  any  but  the 
professional  classes. 

Sometimes,  when  occasion  demanded, 
she  had  been  known  to  break  through 
her  rule,  but  she  always  spoke  of  those 
acquaintances  apologetically,  and  added, 
“The  husband  is  a  very  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant.”  And,  of  course,  everyone  knew 
that  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
a  poor  little  shopkeeper. 

We  subsequently  found  that  the 
Aureoles’  wealth  originally  came  out  of 
a  particular  brand  of  tinned  salmon,  and 
that  her  husband  sold  this  useful  com¬ 
modity  in  case  lots  !  So  why  she  should 
be  so  “  down  ”  upon  the  man  who  sold 
this  identical  salmon  a  tin  at  a  time  over 
the  counter,  I  have  been  unable  to 
understand  ! 

I  shall  always  remember  a  wealthy 
London  publisher,  who  said  to  John  : 
“  You  are  a  bookseller,  and  so  am  I.” 

John  commenced  life  as  a  journalist. 
Some  persons  would  have  called  him  a 
hack  writer,  and  would  not  have  been 
very  far  wrong  !  He  undertook  com¬ 
missions  for  the  London  dailies,  wrote 
articles  and  stories  and  “  puffs.”  He 
even  turned  his  hand  to  a  newspaper 
serial  ;  he  attended  the  criminal  courts 
on  special  occasions  ;  and  managed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  editor-in-chief  of  a 
local  weekly.  He  acted  as  secretary  for 
two  local  societies,  and  attended  board 
meetings  of  several  other  affairs  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  all  his  spare  time 
he  gave  to  me  ! 

Yes,  those  days  were  seed-beds  which 
in  later  days  have  sprung  into  leaf  and 
bud  and  blossom  in  a  surprising  way, 
and  I  would  say  that  character  is  builded 
unconsciously  as  we  pass  along,  and  that 
no  manner  of  experience  is  ever  really 
lost.  Patience  to  plod  the  straight  road 
without  question  is  a  blessing  from  that 
place  we  call  Heaven,  and  sooner  or 


later,  but  some  time,  certainly,  the 
reasons,  for  our  particular  experiences 
will  be  made  clear  to  us. 

I  remember  that  a  certain  novelist, 
who  lived  near,  used  to  run  in  and  see 
us,  and  he  drew  us  into  a  little  circle  of 
successful  folk.  This  novelist  used  to 
walk  about  in  a  brown  velvet  coat ; 
he  wore  his  hair  slightly,  but  not 
absurdly,  long ;  and  he  talked  very 
freely  about  his  books. 

At  his  house  we  sometimes  met  an 
artist  whose  pictures  of  happy  childhood 
have  found  a  way  into  almost  every 
English  home.  He,  too,  was  very  good- 
natured.  And  there  were  others,  all 
comfortably  situated,  prosperous  people, 
having  reached  the  stage  when  they 
could  dispose  of  whatever  they  produced 
at  practically  their  own  terms. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  envied  them.  For 
there  was  I,  working  much  harder  than 
they  did,  and  yet  doing  very  little 
more  than  cut  my  fingers  with  the 
tools. 

One  day,  at  a  little  tea-party  at  the 
novelist’s  home,  he  freely  discussed  his 
plots.  He  said  they  were  based  solely 
on  what  he  thought  would  please  the 
popular  taste.  I  had  read  one  of  these, 
and  the  theme  was  distasteful.  It  was 
based  upon  one  of  those  regrettable 
incidents  that  should  not  be  dragged  into 
the  public  eye.  And  yet,  here  it  was, 
set  out  in  detail,  decked  with  the  usual 
flamboyant  colouring,  and  provoking 


Untried  material, 

Clay  yet  unwrouglit. 

Future  ethereal, 

Powers  unthought. 

No  angel  can  measure 
The  breadth  of  your  span, 

Nor  mete  out  for  treasure 
The  reach  of  a  man. 

You  little  weakly  thing, 

Now  you  can  only  cling  ! 

It  must  be  long  before 
You  garner  any  store. 

Longer  ere  you  can  hold. 

Aught  that  you  would  enfold. 

Will  you  through  the  misty  rain 
Rap  against  the  shuttered  pane, 
Striving  to  manipulate 
Latcliets  of  some  skyey  gate, 

Or  with  artificer’s  skill 
Mould  the  earthly  to  your  will  ? 

Moving,  groping  aimlessly, 
What,  then,  will  you  really  be  ? 
Snatcher  at  the  worthless  clod, 
Or  biographer  of  God  ? 

Fay  Inchfawn. 


discussion  of  a  vexed,  but  wholly  private 
question. 

Our  host  said  he  considered  this  novel 
his  best  seller,  and  that  he  never  expected 
to  do  anything  so  good  again. 

The  artist  responded  with  a  story  of 
a  picture  he  had  painted  of  that  match¬ 
less  childhood  at  Nazareth.  Everything 
that  acquired  skill  could  do  had  been 
mustered  for  it,  endless  trouble  had  been 
taken  over  the  grouping  and  the  general 
atmosphere,  and  the  result  had  been  most 
gratifying. 

More  than  once  the  artist  reiterated 
the  “  points  ”  in  the  Holy  Child’s 
attitude  and  expression  in  a  tone  of 
professional  satisfaction.  What  was  it, 
I  asked  myself,  that  seemed  to  jar  and 
hurt  when  he  used  that  phrase,  “  the 
Holy  Child,”  so  glibly,  and  followed  it 
with  a  foolish  joke  ? 

Ah,  yes,  John  and  I  were  only 
stragglers,  and  these  men  had  “  arrived.” 
But  I  think  I  realised  then  that  mere 
success  was  not  enough  to  strive  for. 

And  yet  I  shall  ever  remember  these 
men  with  grateful  thanks.  I  may  con¬ 
sider  their  vision  limited,  and  they  may 
never  have  seen  the  truth  exactly  as  I 
see  it ;  but  they  were  kind  to  John,  and 
to  the  struggling  woman  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Fay  Inchfawn.  They 
appreciated  my  efforts  as  only  fellow- 
craftsmen  can,  and  when  the  artist  said 
he  would  like  to  paint  Bunty  my  heart 
overflowed  ! 

Bunty  was  nearly  a  year  old  when 
things  reached  a  climax.  John’s  firm 
became  involved  in  a  libel  action,  and 
his  position  was  so  distasteful  that  he 
decided  to  quit  journalism  for  good. 

There  were  many  conferences,  and 
much  heart-breaking  talk  in  those  days, 
for  what  could  a  working  journalist  turn 
his  hand  to  ? 

John  said  journalism  led  anywhere,  if 
one  only  got  out  of  it.  And  so  it  does, 
either  up  or  down  ! 

Sometimes  John  said  he  would  go 
into  business  if  he  could  find  some  little 
affair  that  would  mean  a  decent  living. 
But  he  wanted  to  have  something  to  do 
with  books  ! 

A  journalistic  colleague  said  he  would 
sell  mouse-traps,  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
earn  enough  to  be  comfortable.  And 
there  were  other  certain  folk  who  also 
encouraged  John.  One  had  a  friend  who 
bought  a  little  show,  “  For  a  mere  song, 
old  chap — just  a  few  thousands  for 
everything.  He  made  pots  of  money, 
and  to-day  he  rides  in  his  Rolls-Royce  !  ” 

It  sounded  very  fascinating,  that 
“  mere  song,”  with  its  astonishing 
returns,  but  how  many  struggling  folks 
are  there  who  possess  "  a  few 
thousands  ? ” 

And  John  and  I  well  knew  that  our 
means  would  not  purchase  anything 
approaching  Harrod’s  Stores.  We  told 
ourselves  that  repeatedly. 
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And  yet  the  little 
shop,  when  we  had 
actually  got  it,  was 
smaller  and  less 
imposing  than  even 
the  most  modest  of 
our  ideas  had  ever 
imagined. 

Alas,  for  the 
dreams  of  a  book- 
lover  !  It  was  not  a 
book-shop,  but  a 
miscellany,  among 
which  books  were 
included.  It  boasted 
no  very  attractive 
windows  or  book- 
lined  corridors ;  no 
corners  devoted  to 
leather-bound  poets. 

However,  it  was 
Hobson’s  choice,  and 
we  took  it. 

And  so,  while  I 
was  enlarging  >  ray 
straitened  soul  in 
the  little  house,  John 
was  adding  to  his 
experience  in  the 
little  shop. 

Of  course  he  had 
to  employ  boys.  And 
anyone  who  ever  has 
employed  this  strange 
species  will  begin  to 
sympathise  with 
John.  They  were 
unreliable,  unpunc¬ 
tual,  inaccurate  in 
their  statements  and 
in  their  accounts. 

They  quarrelled 
among  themselves, 
and  also  with  the 
boys  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  by  others.  They  listened  to 
John’s  instructions,  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  entirely  different  arrangements 
of  their  own.  And  when  taken  to  task, 
they  always  had  some  very  plausible 
answer  ready. 

And  as  though  it  were  not  hard  enough 
to  be  tried  by  happenings  of  this  kind, 
J ohn  was  always  being  held  responsible  for 
the  peccadilloes  common  to  boy  nature. 

He  was  reviled  by  letter,  or  by  word 
of  mouth,  when  his  boys  left  customers’ 
gates  open,  used  their  scrapers,  made 
footmarks  on  clean  steps,  spoke  im¬ 
pudently  to  maids,  threw  papers  into 
wet  passages,  omitted  to  say  “sir” 
to  the  Vicar,  and  shouted  some  silly 
and  popular  phrase  under  Mrs.  Bank 
Manager’s  bed-room  window. 

Yes,  John  had  his  ducal  hands  verv 
full  indeed.  Sometimes,  when  his  boys 
did  not  turn  up,  he  had  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  act  the  part  of  alarm  clock. 
There  was  one  family  in  particular  with 
whom  early  rising  was  not  a  strong 
point.  John  employed  three  boys  from 
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this  family,  and  he  often  amused  me  at 
breakfast-time  by  telling  me  how  he  had 
visited  them  in  their  home.  The  father 
and  mother  had  both  gone  to  work  at 
6  a.m.,  leaving  their  progeny  asleep, 
only  to  be  roused  at  seven-thirty  by  their 
employer’s  voice  shouting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  or,  if  that  were  unavailing, 
John  went  into  their  bed-room  and  shook 
them  till  they  woke.  I  don’t  believe  Mr. 
Harrod  or  Mr.  Selfridge  ever  did  that. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  silver  lining  even 
to  this.  Should  we  ever  have  guessed 
what  squalid  places  some  of  these  cheery 
mischievous  little  fellows  came  from,  if 
John  had  not  actually  seen  them  ? 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  small 
shivering  lads  to  come  up  to  me  bearing 
a  note  from  J  ohn  which  said  tersely : 
“  Give  these  boys  some  hot  cocoa.” 

Being  acquainted  with  one’s  fellow- 
creatures  simply  as  fellow-creatures,  is 
one  thing ;  but  knowing  them  as 
“  customers  ”  is  quite  another. 

Does  being  a  “  customer  ”  give  one 
a  right  to  be  rude,  unreasonable,  and 
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overbearing  ?  Does 
it  give  one  an  indulg¬ 
ence  to  ignore  the 
commonest  laws  of 
courtesy?  One 
would  almost  think 
so. 

And  yet  there  are 
so  many  reasons 
why  things  may  go 
wrong  — so  many 
channels  through 
which  even  a  small 
order  has  to  go  before 
it  can  reach  the 
customer’s  hands.  I 
never  knew7  this  until 
I  understood  some¬ 
thing  of  the  inner 
wmrking  of  shop  life. 

Then,  why  is  im¬ 
patience  in  a  shop 
assistant  regarded  as 
an  unpardonable  sin, 
when  impatience  in 
a  customer  is  con¬ 
sidered  justifiable  and 
perfectly  right  ? 

Now  very  often  the 
shop  assistant  has  to 
work  long  hours  ;  has 
to  answer  intelli¬ 
gently  and  wdth  some 
show  of  interest  the 
same  remark  about 
the  weather  from 
scores  of  customers; 
must  remember 
names  and  incidents  ; 
must  exercise  tact 
and  discretion,  and 
this  continually. 

And  so  often  the 
shop  assistant  has 
not  had  the  privilege 
of  moving  in  a  circle  where  restraint  and 
courtesy  under  all  circumstances  have 
been  inculcated  till  they  become  second 
nature.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
young  servitors  are  sometimes  taken 
off  guard,  and  surprised  into  hasty  and 
possibly  uncalled  for  retort  ? 

They  ought  not  to  be  rude,  they  ought 
not  to  be  off-hand,  but  alas  !  so  often, 
their  “  betters  ”  set  them  anything  but 
a  good  example  in  the  matter  of  a  "  soft 
answer  ”  ;  only  the  “  betters  "  can  be 
colossally  rude  in  a  refined  tone,  while 
the  inferiors  w7hen  irritated  always  lapse 
more  or  less  into  their  vernacular. 

But  I  have  noticed  that  the  most 
“  touchy  ”  and  disagreeable  shop  assis¬ 
tant  will  respond  to  a  persistently 
friendly  tone,  and  a  kind  manner.  And 
this' not  only  in  little  country  shops,  but 
in  city  stores. 

It  is,  how7ever,  the  small  shop  which 
brings  one  down  to  real  contact  with 
a  certain  strata  of  society.  There  is 
a  friendliness  about  a  little  shop 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  its  more 
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aristocratic  relative — the  large  store. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  familiarity 
and  camaraderie,  which  appeals  and 
draws  far  more  than  does  the  stately 
emporium  with  its  lift  and  its  attentive 
shop-walker. 

Who  would  dare — for  example — to 
ask  Mr.  Selfridge  to  put  a  paper  in  his 
window  announcing  a  kitten  to  be  given 
away  ? 

And  would  anyone  inquire  of  him 
whether  he  knew  of  a  good  washer¬ 
woman  ;  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any 
person  who  had  two  rooms  to  let  ;  or 
whether  he  would  please  read  aloud 
the  verses  on  birthday  cards,  until  the 
customer  could  decide  on  one  suitable 
for  a  sailor  son  ? 

And  would  not  Mr.  Selfridge  fall  down 
in  a  fit  if  one  of  his  employees  acted  as 
amanuensis  during  shop  hours  ? 

But  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  little 
shop,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  write 
postcards  for  old  ladies  who  have  “  for¬ 
gotten  my  specs.,  my  dear”;  to  assist 
men  with  earnest  eyes  and  hard  hands 
to  overcome  some  knotty  point  in  their 
correspondence. 

And — I  often  ask  myself  this — would 
old  Albert  ever  have  patronised  a  large 
store  ?  I  think  not. 

Old  Albert  was  a  derelict,  or  on  second 
thoughts  that  is  perhaps  too  stately  a 
term  to  apply  to  him.  He  was  a  bit  of 
flotsam  tossed  upon  life’s  beach.  For  a 
derelict  implies  that  in  some  by-gone  day, 
something  of  nobility,  something  of  the 
designer’s  art  had  clung  to  the  vessel 
now  maimed  and  unseaworthy. 

But  old  Albert  had  never  been  any¬ 
thing  of  a  physical  nor  an  intellectual 
giant.  He  was  a  Mr.  Feeble  Mind.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  some  mother 
once  hung  over  his  cradle  and  worshipped 
his  tiny  face  and  his  loving  ways. 

Now  he  was  an-old  and  almost  friend¬ 
less  man.  He  worked  for  a  kindly 
employer,  when  he  was  not  standing  at 
the  street  corners  watching  passers-by. 
His  eye  was  wistful ;  he  was  so  glad  for 
anyone  to  stop  and  chatter  to  him. 


One  dhy  he  confided  to  John  that  he 
had  a  “  young  lady.”  She  was  very 
much  in  love  with  him  and  he  with  her, 
there  was  only  one  obstacle  against  their 
being  always  together,  and  that  was — - 
she  was  in  the  asylum,  and  he  could  not 
seem  to  obtain  her  release. 

He  added  that  the  vicar,  the  curate, 
the  doctor,  and  the  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths,  had  all  tried  to  get  her  out, 
but  none  of  them  had  succeeded. 

John  sympathised,  and  old  Albert 
reiterated  his  statements,  he  said  she  was 
“  a  nice,  upstanding  young  woman,  and 
a  beautiful  scholar.”  Then  he  made  a 
request.  Would  John  write  a  letter  to 
her  for  him  ? 

So,  leaning  on  the  counter  of  the  little 
shop,  his  old  misty  eyes  looking  beyond 
the  stacks  of  stationery  and  the  dusty 
shelves,  Albert  dictated,  and  John  wrote 
the  quaintest  of  love  letters. 

I  have  often  smiled  to  think  of  this 
ambitious  journalist  placing  his  carefully 
acquired  skill  at  the  service  of  this  poor 
old  man.  For  John  went  the  second  mile. 
He  not  only  told  the  "  young  lady  ” 
that  Albert  was  in  good  health  and  hoped 
she  was  the  same,  he  wrote  about  the 
horses  that  Albert  fed,  the  motors  that 
he  tended  ;  the  ducks  and  fowls  that  he 
had  charge  of,  and  he  enlarged  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  town  of  which  the  young 
lady  was  a  native. 

Then  he  read  the  letter  to  Albert,  who 
was  so  much  delighted  he  almost  wanted 
to  keep  it  himself.  But  John  provided  an 
envelope  and  a  stamp,  and  sent  the  old 
man  to  the  post-ofhce. 

Of  course,  after  this,  old  Albert  used 
to  haunt  the  little  shop  at  inconvenient 
times,  and  waylay  John  on  his  way 
home  to  pour  out  the  old  tale  about  his 
young  lady.  I  like  to  feel  that  he  was 
never  snubbed,  never  made  fun  of,  but 
always  treated  with  the  courtesy  that 
King  Lemuel’s  mother  said  was  the  only 
kingly  way  to  treat  the  desolate. 

And  thus  even  a  little  shop  may  be  a 
means  unto  an  end — a  stepping-stone  by 
which  one  may  get  into  a  closer  and  more 


real  grasp  of  life.  John  learnt  something 
of  the  struggles  and  of  the  victories  of 
the  very  poor.  Those  women  with  push¬ 
chairs  and  little  children  following  them, 
who  toiled  upstairs  to  the  toy-room  at 
Christmas  time.  They  were,  many  of 
them,  heroines  !  They  spent  their  lives 
contriving  to  make  their  scanty  posses¬ 
sions  go  farther  than  they  possibly  could. 
Every  morning  opened  up  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  ;  every  night  represented  only  a 
very  short  truce,  and  often  no  truce  at  all. 

Many  a  tale  of  simple  quiet  heroism 
has  J  ohn  listened  to  in  that  upper  room. 
He  has  seen  such  careful  calculations, 
such  anxious  glances  into  very  thin 
purses  ;  and  caught,  oh,  such  wistful 
uncertainty  in  childish  eyes,  as  the 
coveted  toy  hung  in  the  balance — over 
sixpence  ! 

Now  the  proprietor  of  a  colossal  store 
could  not  possibly  do  as  John  does. 
He  can  never  resist  those  anxious  faces — 
I  should  hate  him  if  he  could  ! — and  he 
always  “  finds  ”  the  very  toy,  or  the  very 
article,  at  the  very  price  that  the  customer 
had  meant  to  give  ! 

There  are  thousands  of  little  shops 
in  our  old  and  very  dear  England. 
Thousands  of  struggling  shopkeepers  are 
battling  with  the  difficulties  and  the 
sudden  emergencies  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  district. 

It  is  so  different  to  work  in  a  bank  or 
an  office  during  stated  hours,  for  stated 
wages,  and  with  a  certain  recognised 
status  which  such  employment  is  supposed 
to  bring. 

And  yet,  I  somehow  think  that  a  little 
shop  may  be  a  wonderful  training  ground. 
Sympathy,  patience,  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  unexpected,  these  are  all  valuable 
products  and  are  worth  cultivating. 

There  need  be  nothing  little,  nothing 
menial,  nothing  unworthy  in  any  sort  of 
occupation.  Only  the  great 
aim,  the  mighty  ultimate  of  all  To 
our  living  is,  to  be  so  tuned  that  tie 
we  shall  catch  the  melody  which  c?n' 
every  kind  of  experience  will  1^" 
waft  to  us,  if  we  only  listen  for  it. 
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Sometimes  we  lay  our  worries  by, 
And  wander  out  beneath  the  sky. 
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Where  star-lands  far  above  us  lie: 
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And  as  we  watch  those  worlds  of  light, 
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Our  little  worlds  creep  out  of  sight ; 

They  seem  so  petty — in  the  night  ! 
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Each  little  strife  and  care  and  fret, 
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In  a  vast  background  quickly  set, 

Fades  from  our  sky — and  we  forget ! 

A  something  of  Eternity, 

V 
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Grander  than  you  and  I  can  see, 

Hushes  and  calms  us — you  and  me. 

Blanche  Miall. 
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It  was  Disraeli  who  once  said,  3P<a®]®^  fesiM  Isis'  HidlBa@sp  pride  of  Queen  and  wife,  rather 


"  Read  biography  ;  that  is  the 
only  true  history.”  It  was  Vis¬ 
count  Esher  who  said,  only  the 
other  day,  "  Biography  deals,  or  it 
should  deal,  with  character,  with  per¬ 
sonality,  leaving  facts  to  look  after 
themselves.” 

One  thinks  of  those  two  deliverances 
in  relation  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  recently 
published  biography  of  King  Edward 
VII.  Only  one  volume,  that  about  him 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  has  yet  appeared 
from  the  famous  house  of  Macmillan. 
The  other,  covering  his  reign  as  King, 
is  actively  engaging  the  industry  of  Sir 
Sidney  Lee,  and  we  may  look  for  it  in 
the  autumn.  Meanwhile  it  is  King 
Edward  as  Prince  of  Wales  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  ^nd  fhe  years  from  his 
birth,  November  9,  1841,  to  January 
22,  1901. 

A  Child  of  Promise 
and  Hope. 

Queen  Victoria  was  just  twenty-two 
when  the  Prince,  “  a  wonderfully  large 
and  strong  child,”  as  she  told  her  great 
friend,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  was 
born.  So  began  a  life  which  was  both 
royal  and  unusual  in  that  the  young 
-  Prince,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
England,  was  no  ordinary  royalty  who 
was  going  to  be  bound  by  red  tape, 
however  royal,  but  a  very  human 
personality. 

It  is  most  fitting  for  this  reason  that 
the  “  official  biography  ”  of  him,  as 
perhaps  it  must  be  called,  is  in  no  wise 
swathed  in  red  tape,  but  is  a  “  human 
document”  which  treats  of  him  in¬ 
timately,  one  might  almost  say  fear¬ 
lessly,  as  contrasted  with  the  fashion  in 
which  other  sovereigns  of  history  were 
written  about  in  their  own  day. 

Oliver  Cromwell  insisted  that  his 
portraitist  should  not  omit  the  wart 
which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  on  his 
grim  visage.  Equally  King  Edward 
would  have  asked  Sir  Sidney  Lee  to 
describe  him  as  he  was,  to  preserve  him 
for  history,  not  as  a  kind  of  mummy  of 
royalty,  but  as  a  living,  breathing,  think¬ 
ing  man  as  well  as  a  great  monarch  ;  and 
this  has-been  done — well  done. 

It  was  at  the  direct  request  of  King 
George,  King  Edward’s  son,  that  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  undertook  the  biography. 
He  had  written  a  short  admirable 
account  of  Edward  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  At  that  time  he 
had  not  access  to  all  the  information 
which  was  possible,  and  King  George 
offered  to  put  that  information  at  his 
disposal.  With  it  he  has  created  the 
first  half  of  a  biography  which  must 
take  its  place  alike  in  the  history  of 
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literature  and  in  the  history  of  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy. 

What  Biography 
should  aim  at. 

“  Biography  ”  once  wrote  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  “is  of  no  genuine  account  unless 
it  makes  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  statement,  for  an  equitable  valuation 
of  human  effort,  and,  above  all,  for  honest 
independence  of  judgment.” 

He  has  sought,  in  his  Life  of  King 
Edward,  to  give  practical  application  to 
those  principles,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  himself  is  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  book,  meaning  that  while 
King  George  gave  him  every  assistance 
in  writing  it,  he  left  the  plan  and  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  writing  to  the 
biographer. 

Sympathy  with  one’s  theme  is  essential 
to  justice  in  biography,  and  he  thinks 
that  to  this  credential  he  may  fairly 
claim,  saying  that  : —  , 

In  a  work  of  such  multiplicity  I  cannot 
expect,  whatever  my  efforts,  to  escape  all 
error  in  fact  or  inference,  but  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  I  have  long  pursued  into  the 
career  of  King  Edward  have  developed  my 
faith  in  the  generosity  of  his  disposition  as  well 
as  his  shrewdness  of  judgment.  I  trust  that 
without  sacrifice  of  candour  or  of  any  other 
fundamental  principle  of  the  biographer’s  art, 
I  have  drawn  my  portrait  so  as  to  convey  to 
the  present  and  to  future  generations  a  signally 
humane,  human,  and  many-sided  personality 
very  rare  among  princes. 

Nobody  reading  the  book,  and  then 
commenting  upon  it — and  all  of  us  who 
read  are  expected  to  comment — could 
more  happily  sum  up  the  portrait  of 
King  Edward  which  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
gives  us.  He  does  not  forget  the  little 
things  which  are  so  important  if  we  are, 
as  it  were,  to  see  penetratingly,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  speech  of  the  King 
was  bilingual  from  babyhood.  German 
as  well  as  English  was  habitual  in  the 
royal  nursery,  and  at  once  he  took  more 
kindly  to  German  than  to  English,  and 
he  never,  as  those  who  have  heard  him 
speak  will  remember,  quite  lost  traces 
of  a  German  accent. 

Qualities  which  came 
from  his  Mother. 

What  characteristics  of  the  young 
Prince  came  directly  from  his  parents  ? 
That  is  always  a  hard  question.  He 
probably  had  bits  of  his  mother  and  bits 
of  his  father,  but  as  somebody  has  well 
said,  he  was  essentially  and  assuredly 
always  and  for  ever  just  himself. 

“  It  was,  however,”  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
says,  “from  his  high-spirited,  shrewd, 
and  quick-witted  mother  in  the  early 
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than  from  his  grave  and  reserved 
father,  that  King  Edward  drew 
many  traits  as  boy  and  man.” 

He  adds,  “  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  to  the 
influence  of  either  parent,  or  of  any 
forefather,  the  frank  foie  de  vivre, '  the 
charm  of  address,  the  captivating 
bonhomie,  the  cosmopolitan  touches,  the 
sympathy  with  the  French  outlook  on 
life,  and  the  zeal  for  sport,  which  his 
nature  soon  developed.” 

That  happened  notwithstanding  a 
very  rigorous  code  of  disciplinary  rules 
which  the  Prince  Consort  furnished  to 
the  equerries  “  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  It  was  desirable  for 
him  to  maintain  personal  relationship 
only  with  those  in  official  attendance 
upon  him.  Their  influence  was  to  fit  him 
to  hold  the  position  of  “  the  first  gentle 
man  in  the  country.”  His  appearance, 
his  deportment,  his  dress,  his  manners, 
his  conduct  towards  others,  his  power  to 
acquit  himself  creditably  in  conversation, 
or  whatever  might  be  the  occupation  of 
society,  these  were  all  laid  down  in  this 
code  of  rules. 

He  had  to  have  clothes  of  the  best 
quality,  well  made  and  suitable  to  his 
rank  and  position,  and  he  was  to  be 
taught  the  “frivolity  and  foolish  vanity 
of  dandyism.”  He  was  also  to  be  taught 
“  the  most  scrupulous  civility,”  and 
every  mark  of  respect  tendered  to  him 
was  to  be  acknowledged  "  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  goodwill  and  cordiality.” 

No  Inherent  Love  for 
Book  Reading. 

It  was,  one  sees,  a  pretty  severe 
catechism  for  a  young  boy,  and  even  for 
a.  young  man,  to  live  up  to.  Perhaps 
the  Prince  failed  a  little  towards  the  ex¬ 
hortation  of  his  parents  that  he  should 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  reading.  He 
was  not  a  constant  reader,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  great  gift  for 
acquiring  knowledge  at  first-hand  from 
people  he  met,  and  what  he  heard  he 
never  forgot. 

“  He  had,”  writes  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  “  a 
zest  for  all  kinds  of  facts,  and  his  agile 
memory  rarely  failed  him.  From  con¬ 
versation  with  men  of  varied  attainment, 
whom  he  met  socially,  he  was  soon 
gathering  a  larger  mass  of  information 
than  literary  study  could  easily  furnish.” 

For  one  phase  of  his  education  the 
Prince  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  who  had  a  finely  equipped 
laboratory.  On  some  occasion,  which  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  forget,  the 
Professor  tested  his  pupil’s  courage 
beyond  what  most  people  could  have 
borne.  They  were  standing  near  a 


cauldron  containing  lead,  which  was 
boiling  at  white  heat. 

“  Has  your  Highness  any  faith  in 
science  ?  ”  asked  the  Professor.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  replied  the  Prince. 

.  He  thereupon  washed  the  Prince’s  hand 
thoroughly  .with  ammonia,  and  then  in¬ 
vited  him  to  place  it  in  the  boiling  metal 
and  ladle  out  a  portion  of  it. 

“  Do  you  tell  me  to  do  like  this  ? 
asked  the  Prince.  And  when  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  replied,  “  I  do,”  he  instantly  put 
his  hand  into  the  cauldron  and  ladled 
out  some  of  the  boiling  metal.  He 
suffered  no  injury  in  the  process,  but  it 
was  an  experiment  which  required  a 
stout  nerve  and  a  faithful  heart. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Reins  of  Power. 

One  of  the  things  which  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
brings  out  very  clearly  and  fully  is  the 
extraordinary  reluctance,  as  we  should 
think  it,  of  Queen  Victoria  to  give  her 
eldest  son  any  kind  of  part  in  public 
affairs.  She  almost  refused  to  let  him 
become  acquainted  with  the  inner  secrets 
of  State  affairs,  although,  as  heir- . 
apparent  to  the  throne,  that  would 
surely  have  seemed  a  natural  thing. 

Sir  Sidney  dwells  on  Queen  Victoria’s 
'*  sturdy  resistance  to  her  son’s  enfran¬ 
chisement,”  and  on  her  "  unreadiness  to 
acknowledge  his  independence  in  well- 
nigh  any  relation  of  life.”  It  almost  looks 
as  if  she  was  afraid  he  might  encroach 
upon  the  Sovereignty ;  and  while  she  had 
that  feeling  she  was  at  the  same  time 
feeling  the  burden  of  the  weight  she 
insisted  on  carrying  alone. 

The  Prince  himself  was  bent,  from  the 
beginning,  on  supplementing  the  political 
information  which  came  fitfully  from  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  could  be  done  was 
by  direct  and  regular  access  to  official 
papers  and  despatches.  Even  so,  it  took 
a  long  time,  and  the  influence  of  Glad¬ 
stone  and  other  statesmen,  to  reach  the 
desired  end,  which  came  ultimately  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Prince’s  personal 
friend  Lord  Rosebery,  when  that  noble¬ 
man  was  Foreign  Secretary  in  Gladstone’s 
third  ministry. 

New  Cabinet  Boxes 
of  two  sorts. 

Without  Queen  Victoria’s  specific 
authority  he  caused  the  Foreign  Office 
dispatches  to  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
Prince  in  the  red  letter-boxes  which  were 
habitually  circulating  among  ministers. 

“  The  boxes,”  writes  Sir  Sidney  Lee, 

“  were  of  two  kinds,  graded  according  to 
the  confidential  nature  of  their  contents. 
The  most  secret  documents  were  en¬ 
closed  with  others  in  boxes,  keys  to  which 
were  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  second  class  of  box 
had  another  kind  of  key  known  as  ‘  the 
Cabinet  key,’  which  was  in  possession 
of  all  Ministers  and  their  private 


sefcretaries.”  Lord  Rosebery  accorded 
the  Prince  the  most  exclusive  right  of 
making  over  to  him  the  special  gold  key 
(of  the  first  class)  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  which  was 
discovered  to  be  lying  forgotten  in  the 
Foreign  Office.” 

After  this  Queen  Victoria  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  continue  the  strife,  and  so 
King  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  came 
into  his  own  in  the  sense  of  having  know¬ 
ledge  of  State  affairs — and  the  handling 
of  them. 

“  Recommendations,”  says  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  "  for  honours  and  appointments 
streamed  incessantly  from  the  Prince’s 
pen  or  lips.  His  importunities  ranged 
over  a  wide  field.  They  concerned  not 
only  the  most  dignified  offices  of  State, 
and  places  in  the  great  orders  of  chivalry, 
but  also  posts  and  honours  of  compara¬ 
tive  humility.  The  personnel  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  through  all  ranks  was. 
always  a  theme  which  moved  him  to 
fertile  suggestions.” 

Siding  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  Prince’s 
judgment  was  not  perfect, -as  when  he 
took  the  side  of  his  kinsman,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  in  resisting  Lord  Wolseley’s 
advocacy  of  sweeping  army  reforms.  He 
was  discriminating  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  laws  of  etiquette,  ignoring 
many  which  conflicted  with  his  own 
ideas.  Thus  he  frequently  made  use  of 
hired  cabs  in  going  about  London.  He 
introduced  the  society  practice  of 
smoking  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
defied  the  ancient  social  prohibitions 
against  tobacco.  “  Wherever,”  remarks 
Sir  Sidney  Lee,  *  ‘  he  found  himself,  he 
gave  a  pleasant  impression  of  sincerity 
and  candour — qualities  which  were 
reckoned  rare  among  princes.” 

His  sincerity  and  his  candour  were  at 
the  disposal  of  Kaiser  William  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  they  were  not  always  accept¬ 
able  to  that  fallen  monarch. 

“  If  only,”  wrote  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  in  1898,  “  the  son 
could  see  more  of  his  mother  and  could 
get  under  her  influence,  how  different 
everything  would  be,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  far  happier  himself.” 

We  know  the  history  of  the  ex-Kaiser’s 
relations  with  his  mother,  who  was 
Queen  Victoria’s  eldest  daughter  and 
before  her  marriage  the  Princess  Royal 
of  England.  She  was  a  woman  of  broad 
intellectual  ideas,  and  he,  as  history  has 
shown,  was  the  very  reverse  of  that. 

"All  his  English  relations,”  wrote  King 
Edward,  "  wish  him  well  and  desire  to  be 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  him.  But  they 
will  not  stand  being  misrepresented  or 
having  things  said  about  them  which  are 
not  true.  Voilatout!  The  whole  matter 
rests  in  the  German  Emperor’s  hands.” 

One  has  made  this  reference  to  King 
Edward  and  the  ex-Kaiser  because  a  very 
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long  section  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  volume 
is  given  to  their  relationships,  and  the 
influence  of  those  relationships  upon  the 
history  of  Europe.  Sir  Sidney  traces, 
episode  by  episode,  the  strange  and  con¬ 
fusing  story  of  the  relations  between  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew,  and  at  the  end  one 
asks,  “  What  is  the  clue  to  this  maze  ?  ” 

Probably  Sir  Sidney  Lee  finds  it  when 
he  says  that  “  the  Kaiser  saw  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  both  while  Heir-Ap¬ 
parent  and  while  King,  the  most  formid¬ 
able  rival  to  the  place  of  predominance 
which  his  magnified  self-consciousness 
led  him  to  claim  in  the  world.” 

King  Edward  and  the  ex-Kaiser 
in  Correspondence. 

Shall  we  take  one  instance,  a  rather  dra¬ 
matic  one,  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Kaiser  William  ? 

"  I  am  afraid,”  wrote  the  Prince  at 
the  time  of  the  South  African  War,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  his 
German  nephew,  “  I  am  unable  to  share 
your  opinions  ....  in  which  you  liken 
our  conflict  with  the  Boers  to  our  cricket 
matches  with  the  Australians,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious  .  and  we 
accepted  our  defeat.” 

Here  was  a  very  direct  invitation  to  an 
explanation,  and  perhaps  to  an  apology, 
and,  wrote  the  Kaiser,  “  My  last  para¬ 
graph  seems  to  have  given  you  some 
umbrage.  But  I  think  I  can  easily  dispel 
your  doubts  about  it !  The  allusion  to 
football  and  cricket  matches  were  to 
show  that  I  do  not  belong  to  those  people 
who,  when  the  British  Army  suffers 
reverses,  or  is  unable  at  a  given  time  to 
master  the  enemy,  then  immediately 
cry  out  that  British  prestige  is  in  danger 
or  lost  !  Forsooth  !  Great  Britain  has 
bravely  fought  for  and  lost  the  whole  of 
North  America  against  France  and  the 
rebels,  and  yet  has  become  the  greatest 
Power  in  the  world  !  Because  her  fleet 
remained  unimpaired,  and  by  this  the 
command  of  the  sea  !  As  long  as  you 
keep  your  fleet  in  good  fighting  trim, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
first  and  feared  as  invincible,  I  don’t 
care  a  fiddlestick  for  a  f.ew  lost  fights  in 
Africa.” 

That  dispatch  is  given  as  showing  the 
high  affairs  which  mingle  in  Sir  Sidney 
Lee’s  book,  around  the  Life  of  King 
Edward,  with  the  small  intimate  affairs 
of  personalit}^  and  family  life.  A  king 
is  cast  for  both  great  affairs  and  small 
affairs  and  possibly  the  small  affairs  are 
often  the  most  beautiful  reading. 

When  King  George,  our  present  King, 
was  born,  Queen  Victoria,  who  was 
never  wanting  in  criticism,  did  not  quite 
like  the  word  “  George.”  She  said  that 
it  only  came  over  with  the  Hanoverian 
family,  while  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  regarded  it  as  very  English. 
“However,”  said  Queen  Victoria,  “if 
the  dear  child  grows  good  and  wise,  I 
shall  not  mind  what  his  name  is.” 


Someone  has  said  that  all  women 
are  extravagant  by  nature,  and  after 
the  awful  muddle  I  got  into  at 
St.  Simon’s  I  can’t  help  thinking 
that  the  saying  is  only  too  true. 

Before  I  went  to  St.  Simon’s  I’d 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  new 
costume  “run  up”  by  the  village 
dressmaker  every  other  year,  and  a 
voile  frock  with  a  coloured  sash  for 
Sundays  and  parties,  and  a  paltry 
shilling  a  week  pocket-money.  But 
afterwards - ■ 

You  see,  father  being  only  a  country 
parson  with  an  absurdly  small  stipend 
and  mother  having  a  perpetual  frown 
between  her  eyes  trying  her  hardest  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  I’d  never  expected 
to  go  to  college  at  all ;  and  when,  after 
working  early  and  late  at  school,  being 
coached  by  father  at  home,  and  nearly 
driving  myself  into  hysterics  with  worry, 
I  heard  that  I’d  actually  got  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  University  Lodge,  St.  Simon’s, 
I  felt  as  if  all  my  dearest  dreams  had 
come  true. 

•And  when,  after  frantic  calculations, 
father  decided  that  he 
could  allow  -me  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  for  a  dress 
allowance,  I  felt  as  if  I’d 
come  into  a  fortune.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  mother  and  I 
spent  a  day  shopping  in 
Teddington,  and  when  I 
came  home  with  a  new 
hat  from  Griffiths  with  a 
feather  in  it,  a  navy  blue 
coat  frock,  and  an  evening 
dress  with  quite  short 
sleeves,  I  only  hoped  I 
shouldn’t  be  too  smart  for 
the  other  girls  at  St. 

Simon’s,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  there  and  then 
that  I  would  somehow  or 
other  pay  mother  and 
father  back  for  all  they’d 
spent  on  me. 

At  last  the  great  day 
arrived,  and  I  actually 
found  myself  in  possession 
of  the  dearest  little  bed- 
sitting-room  at  University 
Lodge,  with  a  window 
overlooking  the  sea,  a  bed 
that  turned  itself  into  a 
sofa  by  day,  and  a  wash- 
.  stand  hidden  by  a  cretonne 
screen. 

I  was  just  wondering 
whether  I  ought  to  change 
my  blouse  for  supper,  when 
there  was  a  tap  on  the 
door,  and  a  girl  in  a  black 
crepe-de-chine  frock  that 
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or  two  of  the  seniors — they  were  at 
school  with  me — and  they’ve  shown 
me  all  the  ropes.  Don’t  put  on  a 
proper  evening  dress,  of  course — 
just  something  simple  like  mine.” 

“  Something  simple  like  mine  !  ” 
I  echoed  inwardly.  With  a  sinking 
heart  I  fished  out  the  white  silk 
frock  that  mother  and  I  had  thought 
so  chic,  and  slipped  into  that,  con¬ 
scious  that  Phoebe’s  eyes  were  roving 
critically  over  my  toilet. 

Still  I  was  glad  that  she  had 
warned  me,  for  as  we  made  our  way 
to  the  dining-hall  I  noticed  that  all  the 
girls  were  wearing  light  frocks  and  silk 
stockings  and  suede  shoes.  I  glanced 
down  at  my  own  feet,  and  hoped  that 
no  one  would  notice  my  cotton  stockings 
and  clumsy  shoes. 

My  first  week  at  St.  Simon’s  was  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  loved  the  lectures,  and  the  hockey, 
and  the  walks  along  the  cliffs  with  the 
sea  roaring  up  beneath  us,  and  the 
nightly  cocoas  we  had  in  each  other’s 
rooms,  discussing  all  the  seniors  and 
staff,  and  then  singing  all 
the  old  students’  songs  with 
the  lights  turned  down. 

But  at  the  same  time 
I  couldn’t  help  worrying 
that  my  clothes  weren’t  so 
nice  as  the  other  girls’.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  general 
common  -  room  one  day, 
buried  deep  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  and  reading  Sherlock 
Holmes,  when  I  overheard 
two  of  the  seniors  dis¬ 
cussing  all  the  first  years 
one  by  one. 

I  didn’t  know  whether 
to  get  up  and  run,  or  stay 
where  I  was,  till  I  heard 
my  own  name  mentioned 
and  didn’t  dare  stir. 

“  Miss  Allen  looks  a  nice 
little  thing,”  said  one  of 
them,  “  but  so  school- 
girly.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the 
other  ;  “  dresses  abomin¬ 
ably.”  And  they  hastily 
proceeded  to  pull  someone 
else  to  pieces. 

After  this  conversation 
I  felt  worse  than  ever,  and 
quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  all  the  first  years 
were  pitying  me,  and  that 
I  should  never,  never  be¬ 
come  one  of  them. 

It  was  Phoebe  who 
showed  me  an  unexpected 
way  out  of  my  difficulty. 


was  about  ten  times  smarter  than  my 
evening  dress  came  in. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  she  remarked.  “  I’m  next 
door  and  we’re  both  new,  so  I  thought 
we  might  as  well  make  friends  right 
away.  My  name’s  Phoebe  McGrath. 
Are  you  just  going  to  change  ?  Don’t 
mind  me.”  And  she  perched  herself  on 
the  edge  of  my  bed. 

“  Are — -will — does  everyone  change 
for  supper  ?  ”  I  asked  hesitatingly. 

“Rather!  And  by-the-way,  they  call 
it  dinner  here.  You  see,  I  know  one 


I  FOUND  MYSELF  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DEAREST 
LITTLE  BED-SITTING-KOOM  AT  UNIVERSITY  LODGE. 
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AND  EATING  SOME  OF  THE  EXPENSIVE  FRENCH  CHOCOLATES  THAT  ALAN  Drawn  by 

ALWAYS  GOT  ME  BECAUSE  HE  KNEW  HOW  I  ADORED  THEM.  Harold  Copping. 


“Do  come  into  the  town  with  me,” 
she  begged  on  Friday  afternoon.  “  I’ve 
got  piles  of  things  to  get  for  the  First 
Years’  dance  to-morrow.  I  couldn’t  get 
shoes  to  match  my  frock  at  home,  and  I 
must  have  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
my  hair.” 

She  chattered  gaily  as  we  went  down 
the  little  winding  path  to  the  town, 
where  all  the  tradespeople  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  the  students  wanted, 
they  had  dressed  their  windows  in  so 
fascinating  a  fashion. 

"  You  know  I’nr  half  afraid  of  you,” 
Phoebe  declared,  as  we  turned  into  the 
High  Street,  "  you  must  be  so  frightfully 


brainy  getting  a  scholarship.  Of  course 
I’m  an  absolute  fool,  scraped  through 
the  Prelim,  by  the  skin  of  my  wisdom 
tooth,  and  haven’t  the  earthliest  of  ever 
getting  a  degree.  Still  I  mean  to  have 
a  jolly  good  time  while  I’m  up,  and  oh, 
I  say,  Ruth,  do  look  at  that  !  ” 

“  That  ”  was  a  frock  in  a  fascinating 
window  belonging  to  a  shop  called  Davy, 
where,  Ruth  told  me,  the  students  got 
most  of  their  things,  from  gowns  and 
blazers  to  undies  and  shoes.  The  frock 
was  just  a  little  slip  of  black  with  long 
floating  panels,  and  caught  up  at  one 
side  with  a  duckie  little  paste  buckle. 

“  Only  six  and  a  half  guineas  !  ” 
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gasped  Ruth.  "  Really  the  shops  are 
ridiculously  cheap  here,  I  sha’n’t  bother 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  for  my  things  any 
more.  I  wonder — no,  I’d  better  stick 
to  the  flame,  black  isn’t  really  my  style. 
Come  along  Ruth,  I’m  going  to  try  for 
my  shoes  here.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  wear  at  the 
dance,  Ruth  ?  ”  she  continued,  as  she 
sank  into  one  of  the  little  low  red  chairs 
in  the  shoe  department. 

"  I — well — I’m  not  sure.  That  white 
thing  I  wear  every  evening,  I  suppose. 
You  see  I  didn’t  bring  much  up  with 
me  and - ” 

“  Look  here,  Ruth,”  said  Phoebe 


frankly,  "  I’m  going  to  be 
downright  rude  and  tell 
you  exactly  what  I  think. 

You’d  be  a  little  beauty 
if  only  you  dressed 
decently.  I  know  j  ust 
what  the  matter  is,  you’ve 
only  just  left  school  and 
haven’t  the  least  idea 
what  to  wear.  Well,  my 
dear,  I  was  just  the  same 
two  years  ago  before  I 
went  to  my  finishing 
school  in  Paris.  The  girls 
used  to  laugh  at  me  be¬ 
hind  my  back,  until  one 
of  them  was  decent 
enough  to  tell  me  what 
the  matter  was.  I’d  love 
to  show  you  how  to  dress 
if  you’d  let  me,  my  dear. 

That  little  black  frock, 
for  instance - ” 

Now,  of  course,  was  the 
time  to  tell  Phoebe  that 
my  dress  allowance-  was 
exactly  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  that  mother  and 
father  couldn’t  possibly 
have  afforded  to  send  me 
to  St.  Simon’s  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  my  scholarship, 
and  that  I  hadn’t  a  penny 
to  spend.  But  somehow 
my  courage  failed  me, 
and  before  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  what  to  say, 
the  shop-girl  came  up 
with  an  armful  of  satin 
shoes. 

After  a  few  minutes  Phoebe  remarked 
airily — - 

"  Thirty-five  shillings  ?  All  right.  I’ll 
take  these,  and  please  enter  them  to  Miss 
Phoebe  McGrath,  University  Lodge.” 

"  But  Phoebe,”  I  asked  in  amazement, 
"  aren’t  you  going  to  pay  for  them  ?  ” 

"  Of  course  not.  Why,  I  should  never 
keep  within  my  allowance  if  I  had  to 
pay  for  everything  as  I  went  along. 
Father  would  much  rather  pay  a  few 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  have 
me  bothering  him  for  money  every  other 
minute.  Why - ” 

But  I  wasn’t  listening.  I’d  just 
remembered  Great-aunt  Anne. 

Great-aunt  Anne  is  the  only  wealthy 
member  of  our  family.  She  lives  in 
Leeds,  and  wears  knickers  when  she 
goes  for  walks  and  smokes  cigarettes  on 
tramcars,  and  she’s  got  piles  of  money. 
Every  birthday,  in  spite  of  mother,  who 
is  proud  and  prides  herself  on  being 
proud,  she  sent  me  a  cheque  for  £10 .  Up 
till  now  I’d  always  spent  the  money  on 
something  for  the  house,  but  what  was 
to  prevent  me  from  running  up  a  bill 
or  two  and  paying  them  off  when  my 
birthday  came  in  April  ? 

“  Phoebe,”  I  said,  “  I’ll  just  try  that 
black  frock  on.” 


When  we  got  back  to  the  Lodge  I  owed 
nearly  ten  pounds,  but  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  look  nicer  than  I’d  ever  looked 
before. 

The  dance  was  a  great  success.  No 
one  knew  me  when  I  went  in  to  dinner 
that  night ;  Phoebe  had  done  my  hair  for 
me,  and  shown  me  how  to  powder,  and 
I  felt  at  least  twenty.  I  had  partners 
for  every  dance  and — I  met  Alan 
Murdoch. 

“Alan  was  by  far  the  nicest  looking 
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man  in  the  room,  and  I 
was  tremendously  bucked 
when  he  asked  me  to 
come  out  with  him  on 
his  motor  bike  Ikey  (short 
for  "  I  can  ’op  it  ”)  the 
very  next  afternoon. 

After  that  St.  Simon’s 
seemed  a  more  wonderful 
place  than  ever.  At 
dances  Alan  and  I  danced 
nearly  all  the  time  to¬ 
gether,  and  on  Sundays 
we  would  dodge  the 
Dowager,  as  we  called  the 
Warden,  after  chapel  and 
spend  whole  days  on 
Ikey,  having  lunch  at 
some  little  wayside  inn, 
and  getting  back  just  be¬ 
fore  the  lodge  gates  were 
locked. 

And  as  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  out  wearing 
an  old  sports  coat  and 
skirt  with  anyone  who 
looked  as. -spruce  as  Alan, 
he  was  responsible  for  a 
good  many  more  things 
going  down  on  the  bill. 
And  how'  glad  I  felt  that 
Great-aunt  Anne  Was  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

I  felt  rather  a  pig  when 
I  went  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  to 
find  mother  still  with  that 
worried  little  frown  be¬ 
tween  her  eyes,  all  upset 
because  two  of  her  best 
laying  hens  had  been  poisoned,  and 
father  wearing  his  same  dear  old  suit, 
which  had  gone  green  at  the  edges. 

I  felt  still  worse  when  Mary  handed 
me  an  ominous  looking  envelope  with 
a  halfpenny  stamp  one  morning  at 
breakfast.  Luckily  mother  wasn’t  in 
the  room,  and  father  was  buried  in 
the  paper.  But  after  that  I  made  a 
point  of  getting  down  half-an-hour 
earlier,  to  intercept  the  post. 

I  almost  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
put  anything  more  down  on  the  bill, 
but  to  spend  the  rest  of  Great-aunt 
Anne’s  cheque  on  a  new  suit  for  father 
and  a  fowl-house  for  mother,  but  then 
when  next  term  came  there  was  a  fancy 
dress  dance,  and  Phoebe  told  me  I  should 
look  perfectly  sweet  as  a  powder-puff ; 
and  then  the  girls  took  me  so  often  to 
‘‘The  Apple  Tree  ”  for  tea  that  I  had  to 
take  them  back  in  return,  and  before  I 
knew  where  I  was  I  had  run  up  a  bill 
there  too. 

It  was  Alan  who  quite  unintentionally 
brought  me  to  my  senses  about  the 
middle  of  the  term. 

We  had  been  golfing  together,  and  as 
it  was  too  early  for  tea  we  sat  resting  on 
the  cliffs,  watching  the  sea  and  eating 
some  of  the  expensive  French  chocolates 


that  Alan  always  got  me  because  he 
knew  how  I  adored  them. 

Somehow  or  other  the  conversation 
turned  on  virtues  and  vices,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  Alan  declared — 

“  There’s  one  thing  I  can’t  stand, 
Ruth,  and  that’s  dishonesty.” 

“  Dishonesty  ?  ”  I  repeated  vaguely. 
Oh,  you  mean  stealing  and  forging, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  mean,  that,”  said  Alan 
slowly.  “  I  think  it’s  more  dishonest  to 
run  up  a  bill  at  your  tailor’s,  that  you’re 
not  sure  you’ll  ever  be  able  to  pay( 
than  to  steal  the 
money  out  of  his 
till.” 

I  felt  quite 
cold  for  a  minute. 

Surely  Alan 
couldn’t  guess^- 
But  he  was  still 
speaking. 

“And  then 
spending  money 
on  yourself  just 
to  make  a  show, 
and  pretending 
to  be  richer  than 
you  are,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing 
— th a t ’ s  dis¬ 
honesty.  You 
couldn’t  like 
anyone  like 
that,  could  you, 

Ruth  ?  ” 

I  was  silent. 

All  very  well  for 
Alan  to  talk  like 
that,  I  thought 
bitterly,  Alan, 
who’d  obviously 
had  everything 
he  wanted  ever 
since  he  was 
born,  who  had 
the  best  digs,  in 
town,  always 
wore  the  most 
expensive  -look¬ 
ing  clothes,  and 
even  talked  of 
changing  Ikey 
for  a  small  car. 

He  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  des¬ 
perate  a  girl  felt 
when  she  only 
had  the  dowdiest 
old  clothes. 

Hardly  a  penny 
to  spend  on  her¬ 
self  and - 

”  Comealong!” 
exclaimed  Alan 
suddenly.  “  I 
don’t  know  how 
we  got  on  to  this 
unpleasant  topic. 

Chocs,  and 


psychology  are  all  very  well,  but  my 
soul  is  pining  for  crumpets  and  frivolity. 
I’ll  carry  your  clubs  and  race  you  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.” 

But  although  Alan  set  himself  out 
to  be  as  amusing  as  possible,  and  though 
the  shortbread  had  never  been  crisper, 
nor  the  currant  bun  more  full  of  currants, 
and  at  least  three  unattended  girls  cast 
eyes  of  envy  on  my  handsome  escort, 
I  didn’t  really  enjoy  that  tea. 

And  afterwards  I  told  Alan  I  had  work 
to  do  and  must  hurry  back  to  the  Lodge. 
Directly  I  got  in  I  went  to  my  writing- 


case  and  fished  out  all  the  bills  that  had 
come  in  from  the  various  shops,  most  of 
them  thrust  away  unopened,  and  began 
religiously  to  note  down  the  sums  and 
count  them  up. 

You  know  how  it  is  about  money, 
unless  you’re  one  of  those  careful 
calculating  people  who  never  make  a 
mistake  about  9  farthing,  you’re  always 
underthe  impression  that  you’re  spending 
far  less  than  you  are.  Up  till  now  I’d 
been  quite  positive  that  I  should  have 
heaps  over  from  Great-aunt  Anne’s 
twenty  pounds,  enough  at  any  rate  to 
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buy  small  presents  for  mother  and  father 
and  perhaps  get  one  or  two  summer 
frocks  into  the  bargain. 

Now,  as  I  opened  the  bills  one  by  one, 
I  stared  at  them  horrified. 

£i  4s.  from  “The  Apple  Tree” — I 
never,  never  could  have  spent  that  on 
teas  alone  !  Then  I  remembered  that 
when  I  had  given  my  end  of  term  spree 
I  had  got  “  The  Apple  Tree  ”  to  send  up 
ices,  and  that  alone  had  cost  ten 
shillings. 

£1  2 s.  6 d.  from  the  chemist’s,  and  I’d 
only  had  a  few  cakes  of  soap,  some 
powder,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  of  scent 
or  two.  Oh,  and  of  course  there  was 
that  big  bottle  of  bath  salts  for  Phoebe’s 
birthday.  Everyone  gave  such  expen¬ 
sive  birthday  presents  here  that  I 
couldn’t  be  outdone. 

£ 1  for  books  and  writing-paper,  £,\ 
for  a  few  pairs  of  shoes,  £3  for  undies  to 
go  with  my  evening  frock,  still  the  six 
and  a  half  guineas  .for  the  black  frock 
that  had  started  hie  on  the  downward 
path,  and  several  more  pounds  for  little 
everyday  things  like  jumpers,  hats,  and 
a  golfing  sports  coat. 

I  hardly  dared  add  up  the  total,  and 
when  I  did  my  throat  felt  all  dry  and  I 
couldn’t  swallow.  ^27  4s.  8 d.,  and  there 
was  st  ill  another  bill  to  come  in  ! 

The  first  dinner-gong  brought  me  to 
my  senses,  and  hastily  I  slipped  into  the 
despised  white  silk  and  flew  downstairs, 
my  mind  still  busy  with  the  problem. 

Over  the  soup  I  realised  that  all  I 
could  do  was  to  pay  off  the  biggest 
bills  with  Great-aunt  Anne’s  £20,  and 
clear  off  the  others  gradually  out  of 
my  termly  £5.  It  would  mean  I 
shouldn’t  have  any  money  for  dances, 
not  even  for  the  usual  societies’  subs., 
and  I  should  have  to  wear  my  old 
summer  frocks,  and  perhaps  tell  the 
girls  how  I’d  been  deceiving  them  all 
this  time,  and  how  we  were  really  as  poor 
as  church  mice ;  but,  I  told  myself, 
viciously  seizing  the  pepper-pot,  it  just 
served  me  right  for  being  such  a 
little — - — - 

“  What  on  earth’s  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening,  Ruth  ?  ”  asked  Janet 
Macpherson  suddenly.  “You  haven’t 
answered  any  of  our  questions,  and  now 
you’re  peppering  your  soup  with  sugar  ! 
Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  ” 

“No,  Janet,”  I  replied  seriously,  “I 
think  I’ve  just  come  into  them.  ” 

The  end  of  term  came  soon  after,  and 
once  more  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  I 
waited  in  a  fever  of  impatience  for 
my  birthday.  Perhaps,  I  thought  hope¬ 
fully,  Great-aunt  Anne  might  make  the 
cheque  £25  this  year,  seeing  that  I  was 
at  college.  How  heavenly  it  would  be 
to  be  able  to  pay  all  my  bills  off  at  once, 
and  meet  Alan  with  a  clear  conscience. 

At  last  the  great  day  came.  I  didn’t 
dare  to  get  down  early,  for  I  knew  how 
mother  loved  arranging  the  presents 


and  letters  on  my  plate,  so  I  had  to 
chance  any  bills  coming  in. 

Mother  struck  up  the  triumphal 
march  as  I  came  in,  father  came 
out  from  behind  the  Times  and  kissed 
me  on  both  cheeks,  murmuring  absent- 
mindedly,  “  Merry  Christmas,  my  dear,” 
and  I  sat  down  behind  a  plate  stacked 
with  parcels  and  letters. 

Of  course  I  had  to  start  with  mother’s 
and  father’s  presents  first,  and  rave  over 
the  second-hand  copies  of  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime  and  Marlowe’s  Edward  the 
Second  that  father  had  picked  up  in 
Teddington,  and  the  hand-embroidered 
duchesse  set  that  I  knew  had  taken 
mother  hours  and  hours  of  careful  work. 

Then  came  chocolates  from  Alan, 
scent,  books,  and  pictures  from  the  girls 
at  St.  Simon's,  hand-knitted  gloves  and 
Prayer-books  from  various  odd  relations, 
letters  and  cards  from  school  friends, 
but — nothing  from  Great-aunt  Anne  ! 

It  would  come  by  the  second  post,  I 
thought,  as  I  busied  myself  with  the 
strings  of  the  last  parcel — a  large  flat 
box,  covered  with  many  seals. 

I  opened  the  box,  and  from  sheets 
and  sheets  of  tissue-paper  drew  forth  a 
gorgeous  black  kimono,  embroidered 
with  gold  storks,  pagodas,  and  other 
wonders.  Underneath  lay  a  letter 
addressed  in  Great-aunt  Anne’s  familiar 
writing.  -  ■■■._'  > 

Tremblingly  I  tore  it  open  and  read 
aloud — 

“  My  dear  Grand-niece, — As  your 
mother  so  strongly  obj  ects  to  my 
sending  you  presents  of  money,  I  am 
changing  my  yearly  present  and  sending 
you  instead  this  Japanese  kimono  which 
comes,  I  am  assured,  direct  from  Tokyo, 
and  I  only  hope  that  you  agree  with 
your  respected  mother  that  this  sort  of 
present  is  much  more  suitable  for  a  girl 
of  your  age. 

“  Your  affectionate 

“  Great-aunt  Anne.” 

“  Quite  right,  very  sensible,”  approved 
mother.  “  I  told  your  great-aunt  in  my 
last  letter  that  your  father  and  I  gave 
you  all  the  money  that  was  necessary, 
and  that  we  very  much  disliked  her 
sending  you  any  more.  That  kimono 
will  do  nicely  for  you  to  wear  at  St. 
Simon’s,  only  when  you  go  round  to 
these  cocoa  gatherings  of  yours  I  should 
always  wear  a  j ersey  underneath.  What’s 
the  matter,  dear,  aren’t  you  well  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I’m  all  right,  mother;  I  just 
want  my  breakfast,  that’s  all — I’ve  been 
so  excited.  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  kimono, 
mother,  but  not  such  a  nice  present  as 
your  duchesse  set.  Just  a  tiny  slice  of 
ham,  father,  please.” 

After  breakfast  I  went  upstairs  to 
tidy  my  room,  but  instead  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  I  just  sat  down  on  my  bed  and 
raved.  Obviously  mother  had  no  idea 
what  that  kimono  cost,  but  I’d  seen  one 


at  St.  Simon’s,  not  nearly  so  nice  as  this 
priced  at  twenty-five  guineas,  and  to 
think  that  that  sum  would  have  made 
me  happy  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  at 
St.  Simon’s,  instead — instead — well,  I 
simply  couldn't  think  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  I  should  have  to  confess  to  mother 
and  father,  of  course,  and — here  again 
my  imagination  failed  me.  Whatever 
would  they  say,  and  Wherever  would 
the  money  come  from  ?  Oh,  why,  why 
had  I  been  such  a  little  fool  as  to - 

Here  a  familiar  "  toot,  toot  ”  broke 
in  on  my  sad  thoughts.  Only  one  horn 
in  the  world  gave  that  particular  toot, 
and  that  horn  belonged  to  Ikey.  But 

surely — Alan - I  rushed  to  the  window 

and  leant  out.  There,  sure  enough,  was 
Alan,  propping  up  Ikey  by  the  garden 
gate,  and  then  coming  slowly  up  the 
flagged  path. 

For  a  minute  my  heart  leapt,  and 
with  hardly  a  glance  at  the  mirror  I  rushed 
to  the  door.  But  half-way  downstairs  I 
stopped.  Whatever  would  Alan,  coming 
straight  from  his  palatial  abode  in  Perth, 
think  of  my  family,  my  home,  and — yes, 
and  me  ? 

“  It  was  washing-day,  and  I  knew  the 
kitchen  door  would  be  standing  wide 
open  and  Mary,  in  full  view  of  the  garden 
gate,  be  standing  with  her  round  red 
arms  plunged  deep  into  the  soap-suds. 
Mother  was  an  angel  whatever  she  wore, 
but  she  did  not  look  her  best  in  a  cooking- 
apron  and  dust  cap,  and  catch  her 
taking  them  off  for  visitors  of  any 
description  !  And  the  front  door  bell 
was  broken,  and  here  was  I,  who  had 
always  taken  such  pains  to  look  nice 
when  I  went  out  with  Alan,  in  a  school- 
girly  frock  Up  to  my  knees,  no  wave  in 
my  hair,  and  all  my  nice  clothes  care¬ 
fully  packed  away  at  St.  Simon’s. 

But  Alan  was  talking  away  quite 
at  his  ease,  in  spite  of  the  dust-cap  and 
cooking-apron,  when  I  went  into  the 
dining-room. 

He  gave  me  one  puzzled  look  as  I 
came  in,  and  then  jumped  up  and  wrung 
my  hand  as  if  he  never  meant  to  let 
it  go. 

“  I  thought  as  it  was  your  birthday 
you  might  possibly  like  a  spin  on  Ikey,” 
he  said  diffidently.  “  I  left  home  at  six 
o’clock  and  Ikey  behaved  like  a  lamb. 
Do  come,  Ruth  !  ” 

“  Of  course  she’ll  go,”  declared  mother 
briskly.  '  “  Run  along  and  get  ready, 
baby,  and  Mr.  Murdoch  can  come  into 
the  kitchen  and  help  me  cut  the  sand¬ 
wiches.” 

Sandwiches  !  Mother’s  delicious,  but 
distinctly  healthy-looking  sandwiches, 
when  Alan  had  always  insisted  on  pro¬ 
curing  the  best  lunch  the  hotel  could 
bring  forth  on  similar  occasions  ! 

However,  he  smiled  happily  and  said — • 

“  That  will  be  fine,  Mrs.  Allen.  Now 
don’t  be  more  than  an  hour-and-a-half 
putting  on  your  hat,  Ruth.” 


That  was  a  heavenly  day !  Ikey 
carried  us  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  as  we 
sat  among  the  heather  and  bracken — 
close  together,  because,  as  Alan  said, 
"  it  was  decidedly  nippy” — and  devoured 
ham  sandwiches  and  shared  a  Thermos 
full  of  coffee,  I  forgot  all  about  those 
wretched  bills,  and  only  thought  how 
much  jollier  this  was  than  sitting  in  a 
stuffy  hotel  with  an  eagle-eyed  waiter 
watching  your  every  movement. 

But  when  Alan  had  taken  me  home 
again,  and  stayed  for  a  regular  school¬ 
room  tea  with  piles  of  hot  buttered 
toast  and  iced  cake  with  my  name  *bn 
it  in  pink  letters,  and  had  told  mother 
that  "  he  didn’t  know  when  he’d  en¬ 
joyed  himself  so  much,”  and  when  the 
last  farewell  toot-toot  had  sounded  far 
away  down  the  lane,  then  all  my  troubles 
came  rushing  back  and  seemed  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse  than  ever,  now  that 
I’d  forgotten  them  for  a  little  while. 

I  half  thought  of  appealing  to  Great- 
aunt  Anne,  but  I  knew  mother  would 
never  forgive  me  if  ever  she  found  out, 
and  besides.  Great-aunt  Anne  was  so 
peculiar  that  you  never  knew  quite  how 
she’d  take  things. 

No,  I  must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to  mother.  Not  to-day,  of  course,  I 
couldn't  spoil  my  birthday  by  telling  her 
to-day  ;  perhaps  to-morrow.  But  “  to¬ 
morrow  ”  mother  and  father  drove  off 
to  spend  the  day  with  some  relations, 
and  when  they  came  back  late  at  night 
they  were  so  tired  that  I  hadn’t  the 
heart  to  worry  them  then. 

But  the  next  day — and  the  next  day 
passed  and  I  hadn’t  even  mentioned 
the  word  "  bills.” 

•  Thereafter  the  holidays  became  one 
perpetual  struggle  between  trying  to  tell 
mother  the  truth  and  pulling  myself  back 
at  the  last  moment. 

I  would  lie  awake  at  night  composing 
the  speech  in  which  I  would  confess  my 
sins,  and  when  I  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast  I  would  kiss  mother  and  say,  "  Any 
news  in  the  paper,  father  ?  ”  just  as  if 
I  hadn’t  this  enormous  weight  lying  on 
my  conscience. 

And  I  would  sit  alone  with  mother  in 
the  dining-room  sewing,  and  I  would  say 
to  myself,  "When  she  gets  to  the  end 
of  that  row  I  will  tell  her,”  or  some¬ 
times,  “  When  the  clock  strikes  I  will 
begin.” 

And  before  she  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  row,  or  the  clock  had  struck  Mary 
would  come  in  to  lay  the  table,  or  mother 
would  remember  that  she  had  to  go  out. 
And  if  ever  she  did  reach  the  end  of 
the  row,  I  would  immediately  say  to 
myself,  "  She  looks  a  little  worried  to¬ 
day,  I’d  better  wait  till  she  seems  quite, 
quite  happy.” 

And  then,  when  she  was  quite,  quite 
happy,  and  even  sang  a  little  song  that 
she  learnt  when  she  was  a  girl  beginning 
“  Tootateetoot,  she  plays  a  flute,”  it 


seemed  a  shame  to  spoil  it  all,  and  so 
the  secret  still  remained  untold. 

Occasionally  mother  used  to  come 
and  tuck  me  up  in  bed,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  easier  to  tell  her  then  in  the 
sheltering  darkness.  But  though  mother 
was  never  what  you  might  call  demon¬ 
strative,  she  was  always  sweeter  then 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  told  me 
little  things  like  how  she  and  father 
had  noticed  how  hard  I  was  working,  and 
how  they  knew  they  were  going  to  be 
proud  of  their  little  girl  some  day,  and 
I  used  to  kiss  her  and  let  her  go  without 
saying  a  word,  and  then  cry  myself  to 
sleep  afterwards. 

But  the  evening  before  I  went  back 
to  St.  Simon’s  I  made  one  last  deter¬ 
mined  effort. 

Mother  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  suddenly,  without 
waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  I  went  and  knelt  beside 
her  on  the  rug  and  gulped — - 

“  Mother,  dear,  I’ve  got  something  to 
tell  you.” 

Mother  looked  up  and  flushed  like  a 
school-girl. 

"  I  wondered  if  you  were  going  to  say 
anything,  darling,”  she  said  eagerly. 
"  I  know,  I  guessed  right  away,  and 
father  and  I  are  so  pleased.  He’s  just 
the  sort  of  man  I  should  have  picked 
out  for  you,  Ruthie.” 

“  Mother  !  ”  I  gasped. 

“  Of  course,  there  won’t  be  anything 
formal  till  he’s  got  his  degree— another 
year  at  St.  Simon’s,  hasn’t  he  ?  Well, 
dear — ■ — ’  ’ 

“  Oh,  but,  mother,”  1  said,  turning 
scarlet,  “  Alan  hasn’t  said  a  word - ” 

“  Now  don’t  you  worry  about  that,’’ 
said  mother  consolingly.  "  Most  men 
don’t  like  to  speak  till  they’ve  got 
prospects  of  some  kind.  Why,  your 
father  knew,  and  I  knew,  and  I  knew  that 
he  knew  years  before  he  said  anything. 
In  fact,”  added  mother  quaintly,  "I 
believe  I  had  to  do  most  of  the  proposing 
in  the  end.  Don’t  you  worry,  childie,” 
she  finished,  “  a  man  doesn’t  get  up  at 
six  o’clock  and  come  all  the  way  from 
Perth  unless  he  means  something.  I’m 
glad  we’ve  had  this  little  chat.  I  thought 
that  was  what  was  making  you  look 
so  wistful  at  times.  Now,  dear,  hadn’t 
you  better  start  your  packing  ?  You 
know,  you’ve  an  early  start  to-morrow.” 

Of  course,  after  that  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair.  Mother  simply 
wouldn’t  let  me  tell  her,  I  told  myself, 
as  I  viciously  bundled  up  the  fatal 
kimono  and  stowed  it  away  at  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk. 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  took 
English  and  French,  my  two  best 
subjects,  that  first  year,  or  I  surely 
would  have  failed  the  exams.  For 
during  the  first  half  of  that  summer  term 
I  did  practically  no  work  at  all. 

I  wasted  numberless  sixpences  going 
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in  for  competitions  in  which  you  had  to 
guess  the  names  of  railway  stations  or 
supply  the  last  lines  in  limericks,  and 
then  waited  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  for 
the  results.  And  I  would  spend  whole 
evenings  writing  letters  to  Great-aunt 
Anne  and  mother,  telling  them  the  whole 
story  and  would  straightway  tear  them 
up  again. 

Meanwhile  the  bills  were  coming  in 
over  and  over  again,  first  monthly,  then 
weekly,  till  I  was  absolutely  in  despair. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  be  with 
Alan  and  not  show  that  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"  Do  tell  me  what’s  worrying  you, 
Ruth,”  Alan  would  implore.  “  I’d  do 
anything  to  help  you,  anything.” 

Many  a  time  I  felt  like  confiding  in 
Alan,  but  always  the  thought  of  what 
he  had  said  that  day  on  the  cliffs  kept 
me  back.  Alan  had  said  distinctly  then 
that  he  despised  people  who  ran  up  bills 
they  couldn’t  pay,  and  I  couldn’t  bear  to 
think  of  him  despising  me. 

Luckily  there  were  some  distractions 
to  take  my  mind  off  my  worries.  I  still 
had  golf  and  occasional  outings  with 
Alan,  and  he  and  I  were  taking  principal 
parts  in  a  play  to  be  given  by  the 
dramatic  society  towards  the  end  of  the 
term. 

The  play  was  called  Past  Nine 
o'Clock,  and  was  written  by  one  of  the 
Arts  students,  who  had  introduced  a 
bed-room  scene  into  it  specially  to  shock 
the  Dowager. 

The  fateful  kimono  was  going  to  come 
in  useful  at  last,  thought  I,  as  I  took  it 
out  of  my  trunk  on  the  day  of  the  play 
and  bundled  it  into  a  suit-case  together 
with  some  little  furry  slippers  that 
Phoebe  was  lending  for  the  occasion. 

As  we  were  all,  for  the  most  part, 
wearing  our  every-day  things,  we  didn’t 
bother  to  have  a  dress  rehearsal,  but 
just  brought  down  our  clothes  in  the 
morning  and  then  ran  through  our 
words. 

Everyone  thought  my  kimono  was 
the  loveliest  thing  they’d  seen,  and  after 
the  bed-room  scene  Alan  whispered — 

“You’re  great,  Ruth.  Act  like  that 
to-night,  and  the  play’ll  be  a  howling 
success.” 

The  play  was  a  howling  success  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  went  with  a  swing 
till  the  bed-room  scene,  when  the  curtain 
went  up  to  discover  me,  leaning  back  in 
an  arm-chair,  wearing  the  kimono  and 
warming  my  toes  at  a  fire  made  out  of 
red  paper. 

Sound  of  a  window  opening  off  and  a 
trousered  leg  appears  over  the  sill. 

“  '  Goodness  !  ’”  I  gasp.  “  '  Who  pre¬ 
sumes  upon  the  privacy  of  the  Lady 
Ermyntrude’s  bed-chamber  ?  Where  is 
my  little  revolver,  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl  and  loaded  with  silver  bullets  ? 
Alas  !  Uncle  has  it !  But  never  shall  it 
be  said  that  Ermyntrude  was  in  the  soup. 


I  will  play  the  man  and  scare  the  masked 
intruder  with  my  wits.’  ” 

At  this  point  I  was  supposed  to  thrust 
my  right  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my 
kimono,  the  forefinger  extended  and 
pointed  at  the  burglar  so  that  it  stuck 
out — so  we  fondly  hoped — like  the 
muzzle  of  a  small  revolver. 

Vigorously  I  thrust  down  my  hand, 
vigorously  I  extended  my  finger,  but 
instead  of  exclaiming  crisply  as  the  text 
demanded,  “  Hands  up,  villain !  ”  I  gave 
a  squawk  that  startled  the  last  row  of 
the  audience.  For,  as  I  thrust  down 
my  hand  it  came  into  contact  with  a  wad 
of  crisp  paper  that  crackled  as  only 
one  kind  of  paper  in  the  world  can 
crackle. 

Alan  saved  the  situation  like  a  brick. 

“  False,  perjured  woman  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  gagging  vigorously,  “  no  won- 
det  you  scream  !  ” 

“  Twas  but  a  mouse  in  yonder 
corner,”  I  replied,  following  his  lead ; 
“  but  now  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
house  I  am  no  longer  afraid.  Hands  up. 
villain  !  ” 

Thereafter  the  play  ran  its  appointed 
course  and  ended  with  a  roar  of  applause 
from  the  audience. 

Again  and  again  the  curtain  went  up, 
again  and  again  we  had  to  bow  oui 
acknowledgments.  But  at  last  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  tiny  little  cupboard 
that  served  as  a  dressing-room  and 
tremblingly  drew  out  the  wad  of  notes. 

I  spread  them  out  on  the  sugar  box 
that  did  duty  as  a  dressing  table  and 
solemnly  counted  them  out.  One  ten 
pound,  two  five,  and  ten  one  pound 
notes — thirty  pounds,  enough,  more  than 
enough,  to  pay  off  all  my  debts  and 
enable  me  to  start  all  over  again. 

Oh,  dear,  darling  Great-aunt  Anne ! 
Let  her  be  as  mad  as  ever  she  liked,  let 
her  never  give  me  another  penny  as  long 
as  she  lived,  let  her  leave  all  her  money 
to  a  cats’  home,  I  would  love  her  for 
ever  and  ever.  Ecstatically  I  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  notes. 

How  clever  of  her  to  think  of  putting 
the  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  kimono. 
How  cleverer  than  clever  to  think  of 
sending  the  money  in  notes  instead  of  in 
the  customary  cheque  which  she  knew 
very  well  I  could  only  get  cashed  through 
father.  And  oh,  what  a  lot  of  worry  and 
tears  I’d  have  saved  if  only  I’d  thought 
of  turning  out  the  pockets  right  away. 
Never  mind,  all  my  troubles  were  over 
now,  and  I  popped  into  my  big  coat  and 
picking  up  my  suit-case  I  ran  out  to 
join  Alan,  carolling  gaily  “  Riding  down 
to  Bangor - ” 

Alan’s  face  lit  up. 

"  That’s  right,  kid  !  ”  he  exclaimed 
"  Haven’t  seen  you  look  so  happy  for 
donkey’s  years.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  happy,  Alan,”  I  said  ;  and 
on  the  way  home  I  chanced  meeting 
anyone  that  might  split  to  the  Dowager 


and  let  him  hold  my  arm  closely  in  his 
own. 

Luckily  Alan  didn’t  ask  me  why  I  was 
happy,  he  didn’t  even  mention  the  un¬ 
expected  shriek  I  had  given  during  the 
play,  so  I  didn’t  have  to  invent  any 
more  lies. 

That  night  I  slept  as  I  hadn’t  slept  for 
weeks,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on 
waking  up  was  to  slip  my  hand  under  the 
pillow  and  make  sure,  by  listening  again 
to  that  delicious  crackle,  that  yesterday 
wasn't  just  a  lovely  dream. 

Luckily  it  was  a  Saturday,  and  after 
breakfast  I  set  off  on  the  joyful  task  of 
paying  all  my  bills.  By  the  time  I  came 
to  my  last  bill  I  was  walking  on  air.  I 
owed  eighteen  shillings  at  a  little  con¬ 
fectioner’s  where  we  used  to  fortify  our¬ 
selves  with  cheese-cakes  and  lemonade 
between  lectures,  and  I  drew  out  the 
bill  and  my  last  pound  note  and  passed 
them  across  to  the  motherly  little  body 
behind  the  counter. 

As  she  picked  up  the  note  I  gave  a 
little  gasp.  It  had  just  dawned  on  me 
that  the  pound  was  a  Scotch  bank  note, 
and  how  on  earth  could  Great-aunt  Anne, 
living  right  down  in  Leeds,  have  got  hold 
of  a  Scotch  note  ? 

I  knew  very  well  that  Scotch  notes 
weren’t  current  in  England,  for  when¬ 
ever  mother  went  to  stay  with  Great- 
aunt  Anne  she  always  complained  that 
unless  she  remembered  to  get  English 
money  up  here  she  lost  a  penny  in  every 
pound.  In  that  case  was  it  Great-aunt 
Anne  that  put  the  money  in  my  kimono 
pocket,  and  if  not  who  else - 

Thoughtfully  I  picked  up  my  two 
shillings  change,  and  still  thoughtfully  I 
walked  out  of  the  shop  and  bang  into 
Alan’s  arms. 

“  Steady  on  !  ”  he  laughed.  "  You’re 
just  the  person  I  was  looking  for.  I’ve 
been  stewing  in  all  morning  and  want  a 
bit  of  fresh  air.  Come  down  to  the 
beach  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  therf  on  to 
the  ‘  Apple  Tree  ’  for  lunch.” 

“  All  right,”  I  agreed ;  and,  still 
knitting  my  brows  over  this  strange 
problem,  I  joined  Alan  and  we  went 
soberly  down  the  cliff  path  to  a  secluded 
little  cove  at  the  bottom. 

“  What’s  the  trouble,  Ruth  ?  ”  asked 
Alan,  as  I  sat  silent,  running  the  fine 
sand  through  my  fingers. 

“  It  isn’t  exactly  a  trouble,”  I  said 
slowly.  “  It’s  just  that  I’m  puzzled. 
You  see,  I — er — got  some  money 
yesterday  which  I  thought  was  from  an 
aunt  in  England  and  there  was  a  Scotch 
note  among  it.” 

“  Great  Scott !  ”  exclaimed  Alan  in¬ 
voluntarily.  “  I  never  thought  of  that ! 
I  mean  to  say  how  awfully  funny - ” 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  turned  and 
looked  steadily  at  Alan.  His  face  was 
a  bright  crimson  and  he  refused  to  meet 
my  eyes. 

“  Alan  !  ”  I  said.  "  It  was  you  !  ” 
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"  Me — I — I  don’t  understand  what 
you’re  getting  at,  Ruth — I - ” 

“  It  was  you  who  put  the  money  in 
the  pocket  of  my  kimono,”  I  repeated. 

Then  the  storm  broke  forth.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  awful  strain  of  the  last 
few  weeks  and  then  the  unexpected 
relief  on  top  of  it,  and  after  that  suddenly 
finding  that  it  was  Alan’s  and  not  Great- 
aunt  Anne’s  money  that  had  paid  the 
bills. 

Anyway  I  said  heaps  of  things  I  didn’t 
mean.  I  told  Alan  it  was  people  like 
him  who  had  more  money  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with  that  were 
responsible  for  us  running  up  bills,  that 
he  hadn’t  any  right  to  deceive  me  in 
that  fashion,  that  I  would  pay  him 
back  somehow  or  other,  and  then  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  that  I  hated, 
hated,  hated  him,  and  that  I  wished  I 
were  dead. 

I  ended  with  a  storm  of  weeping,  and 
when  I  found  Alan’s  arm  round  me  I 
shook  it  off. 

It’s  all  very  well  for  you,”  I  repeated 
angrily.  “  You  think  you  can  patronise 
me  and  give  me  money  just  because 
you’re  rolling  in  millions  and - ” 

“Now  listen  to  me,  Ruth,”  said  Alan 
very  sternly,  twisting  me  round  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
“  It’s  time  you  learnt  the  truth.  I’m  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse.  My  people  allow 
me  ^25  a  year,  and  I’ve  got  exactly 
thirty  bob  to  see  me  through  to  the 
holidays.” 

I  stopped  crying  and  gazed  at  him 
incredulously. 

“  But,  Alan,”  I  stammered,  "  your 
digs. — the  bicycle — our  jaunts — every¬ 
thing  ?  ” 

“  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  story,  Ruth,” 
said  Alan,  still  catching  tight  hold  of 
my  hands,  "and  then  you  shall  judge 
and  decide  whether  you  never  want  to 
see  me  again. 

“  We  are  poor,  poorer  even  than  you 
are,  but  we’ve  got  the  proverbial  rich 
relation  in  our  family,  only  it’s  an  uncle 
in  our  case.  He  quarrelled  with  mater 
years  ago,  but  when  I  came  to  years  of 
discretion  he  offered  to  see  me  through 
the  ’Varsity.  I  went  to  stay  with  the 
old  fellow,  he  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
when  I  left  gave  me  Ikey  and  told  me 
tq  take  the  best  digs,  in  St.  Simon’s  and 
he’d  stand  the  racket. 

“  Like  a  fool  I  did  so  and  came  up 
full  of  beans  and  good  resolutions.  Well, 
as  you  may  imagine,  I  soon  found  the 
digs,  and  Ikey  needed  some  living  up  to. 

I  got  in  with  the  students  that  had  cars 
instead  of  those  that  hadn’t,  and  like 
them  I  got  into  the  habit  of  running  up 
bills  all  over  the  show  and  making  out  1 
was  a  good  deal  better  off  than  I  was.” 

“  But,  Alan,  that  day  on  the  cliffs — 
you  said - ” 

“  I  remember.  I  was  talking  about 
myself.  I’d  just  begun  to  see  what  a  fool 

[Concluded  on  page  570. 


A  Savoury  Veal 
and  Ham  Pie. 

A  veal  and  ham  pie  may  be  very  good 
hot  but  many  people  prefer  it  cold, 
especially  if  the  veal  is  encased  in  plenty 
of  savoury  sparkling  jelly. 

To  make  a  pie  de  luxe,  f  lb.  leg  of  veal 
is  needed  and  a  slice 
of  ham  4  oz.  to  6  oz. 

The  meat  is  cut  into 
small  blocks  and  the 
ham  into  strips,  and 
it  is  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  pepper  and 
chopped  parsley.  If 
there  are  two  or  three 
mushrooms  to  be 
had,  these  may  be 
chopped,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition. 

All  these  good  things 
are  made  still  more 
'  savoury  by  lightly 


this  way,  it  is  only  hot  water  that  is 
disastrous. 

On  taking  out  the  pie  a  funnel  is  put 
into  the  centre  hole  and  the  stock  is 
slowly  poured  through  till  the  dish  is 
overflowing.  Then  the  pie  is  put  in 
the  larder  for  the  jelly  to  set,  and  next 


Veal  and  Ham  Pie — a  dish  that  is  always  acceptable 


day  it  will  be  good  enough  to  “  set  before 
a  king.” 

Cornish  Pasties. 

These  are  what  we  call  Cornish  pasties, 
though  a  school-boy  from  a  little  Cornish 
village  would  hardly  recognise  them. 

His  pasties  are  not 
cut  out  with  any¬ 
thing  so  dainty  as  a 
saucer.  His  mother 
uses  a  meat  or  pud¬ 
ding-plate,  or  even 
a  dish,  according  to 
her  son’s  appetite. 
He  walks  home  a  mile 
or  more  from  school 
in  the  dinner-hour, 
takes  his  hot  pasty 
wrapped  in  paper, 
and  eats  it  on  the 
way  back  to  school, 
peeling  off  the  paper 
like  a  banana  skin. 


Crisp  plain  short-pastry  made  with  lard  or 
dripping  forms  the  crust,  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  good  maybe  put  inside.  We  generally 
put  the  best  steak  cut  up  small,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  potatoes  cut  in  dice, 
with  chopped  onions  to  flavour ;  while  a 
school-boy’s  pasty  might  be  all  potato  and 
onion  and  only  a  little  meat  for  high  days 
and  holidays.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  i  tablespn.  water,  and  the  pasty 
is  ready  to  have  the  edges  moistened  and 
pinched  together. 

Specially  high-class-looking  pasties  can  be 
made  by  brushing  over  the  pastry  with  a 
beaten  egg. 

They  should  be  put  in  a  hot  oven  till  the 
pastry  is  set,  and  after  the  first  io  min.  the 
heat  should  be  lowered.  This  will  make  the 
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meat  tender  and  juicy  and  will  not  over-cook 


frying  with  a  little  butter  and  a  finely-chopped 
shallot.  A  cupful  of  stock  is  poured  over, 
and  the  meat  is  simmered  ever  so  slowly  for 
io  min.,  while  at  the  came  time  2  or  3  eggs 
may  be  hard-boiled.  The  meat  and  gravy  is 
poured  into  a  good-sized  pie-dish  with  the 
eggs  cut  into  thick  slices.  Using  a  large  pie- 
dish  allows  plenty  of  room  for  the  jelly,  which 
will  be  added  later  on.  When  the  pie  is 
quite  cold  the  crust  is  put  on,  decorated  with 
leaves,  and  glazed  with  eggs,  while  just  before 
baking  a  large  hole  is  made  in  the  centre. 
To  cook  the  pie  to  perfection  the  oven  should 
be  hot  at  first,  320 0  F.,  till  the  pastry  is  set, 
and,  after,  it  should  be  finished  slowly  at 
220°  F.  to  make  the  meat  nice  and  tender; 
1  If  hours  in  all  will  be  enough. 

While  the  pie  is  baking  two  thick  sheets 
of  gelatine  should  be  soaked  for  10  min.  in 
i  pt.  rich  jellified  stock,  and  then  slowly 
melted.  Gelatine  melts  easily  if  done  in 


A  Savoury  Ice  is  an  unusual  dish,  yet  always  popular 
in  the  summer. 


the  pastry.  If  raw  meat  is 
used  they  will  need  cooking  for 
about  40  min. 

"  Who’ll  Buy  my 
Caller  Herrin’  ?  ” 

The  autumn  brings  a  har¬ 
vest  of  savoury  silver  herrings, 
humble  only  because  they  are 
cheap.  Nowadays  herrings  find 
the  place  they  deserve  on  the 
epicure’s  table,  and  are  110 
longer  looked  down  upon  as 
they  were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

A  pound  of  herrings,  costing 
6 d.  or  less,  will  make  two  de¬ 
lightful  dishes — a  piquante 
lunch  or  supper  dish  of  herrings 
and  mustard  sauce,  and  a  most  delicious 
savoury  of  soft  roes  and  bacon. 

For  herrings  and  mustard  sauce  the 
herrings  are  split  down  the  back,  as 
shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  backbones 
are  taken  out,  and. 
the  heads  cut  *  0&! 

The  fish  is  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  while  a 
squeeze  of  lemon 
juice  or  some  grated 
rind  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  The 
boned  and  seasoned 
herrings  are  rolled 
up,  put  in  a  pie-dish 
with  water  to  cover 
them,  and  baked  for 
about  20  min.  A 
tasty  sauce  is  then 
made  with  the  water 
used  for  cooking. 

For  1  gill  of  sauce 
J  oz.  butter  is  melted 
— real  butter  and  not 
margarine  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  used  by  the 
most  economical 
housewife.  Little  and  good  is  the  truest 
economy.  A  dessertspn.  flour  and  x  tea- 
spn.  made  mustard  is  smoothly  mixed 
with  the  butter,  1  cup  stock  is  added, 
and  when  the  sauce  has  boiled  for  3  min. 
it  is  poured  round  the  fish  and  served 
piping  hot.  The  silvery  skins  make  a 
pretty  contrast  with  the  yellow  sauce. 

Good  as  are  herrings  and  mustard 
sauce,  a  soft  roe  savoury  is  even  better. 
Each  roe  is  cut  in  half  and  laid  on  a 
slice  of  bacon,  and  after  sprinkling  with 
cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  it  is  rolled  up 
and '  skewered.  Some  really  good  hot 
buttered  toast  is  prepared  and  kept  hot 
while  the  little  rolls  are  placed  under 
the  gas-griller  to  broil.  They  will  only 
take  5  min.,  and  should  be  turned  two 
or  three  times  before  being  arranged 
neatly  on  the  toast.  Another  squeeze 
of  lemon  juice,  and  a  sprig  of  parsley  to 
decorate,  and  the  dainty  little  dish  is 
ready  to  serve,  either  as  a  light  supper 


or  breakfast  dish  or  the  savoury  for  a 
chic  little  dinner. 


ones  and  a  much  greater  novelty.  There 
is  nothing  more  refreshing  than  a 
tomato  ice  made  of  Bovril  and  tomato 
juice,  served  on  a  breakfast  biscuit  with 
a  few  curly  lettuce  leaves  and  some 
tomato  salad.  To  make  the  tomato 
salad,  slice  2  or  3  ripe  English  tomatoes, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
olive  oil,  and  vinegar — 2  tablespn.  oil 
to  r  tablespn.  vinegar  is  the  proportion 
generally  used. 

Tomato  Ice. 

3  cups  Bovril,  1  cup  tomato  juice, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  little  grated 
Parmesan  cheese. 

Mix  the  Bovril  and  tomato  juice, 
season  to  taste,  and  bring  to  the  boil. 
When  cold  strain  and  pour  into  the 
freezer.  Freeze  for  ij  hours,  and  serve 
in  little  piles  on  plain  biscuits  such  as 
breakfast  biscuits.  Grate  a  little  Parme¬ 
san  cheese  over  the  top,  and  serve  on 
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a  lettuce  leaf  with  a  little 
tomato  salad. 

Another  very  good  savoury 
ice  is  made  from  frozen  cheese. 
For  this  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients  are  required  :  J  lb.  any 
cheese,  Jib.  butter,  Jpt.  cream, 
J  teaspn.  salt,  cayenne  to  taste. 
Cream  the  butter  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Grate  the  cheese  finely 
*  and  add  it  to  the  butter  with 
the  salt  and  cayenne.  Add  the 
cream,  mix  well,  and  pour  into 
the  freezer.  Freeze  for  ij  hours. 
Serve  on  squares  of  toast,  and 
hand  olives  separately  or  put 
1  olive  on  the  top  of  each  ice. 
Freezing  Ices. 

The  Auto  Vacuum  Freezer  is  very 
simple  and  a  great  labour  saver,  as  no 
turning  is  required.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  cylinder  with  a 
compartment  at  each 
end — one  for  the  ice 
and  one  for  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  frozen. 
For  1  qt.  ice-cream 
use  6  lb.  ice  and 
2  lb.  freezing  salt. 
Break  the  ice  into 
small  pieces  the  size 
of  a  walnut  and  fill 
the  larger  compart¬ 
ment  with  layers  of 
ice  and  salt,  which 
should  bewell  pressed 
down.  The  cream 
mixture  is  put  into 
the  other  end  and 
the  freezer  is  then 
turned  upside  down 
and  left  for  the  time 
required.  The  only 
work  needed  is  to 
scrape  the  frozen 
mixture  from  the 
sides  of  the  container 
and  to  stir  it  two  or 
three  times  so  that  it  will  freeze  evenly. 
The  average  time  required  for  freezing 
in  this  way  is  f  hour. 

Fish  Boiled  but 
Not  Spoiled. 

Cookery  books  speak  of  boiled  fish, 
but  fish  is  never  really  boiled  ;  it  is 
much  too  delicate  for  such  treatment. 
A  good  cook  only  allows  it  to  simmer; 
a  bad  cook  sometimes  does  boil  it,  and 
serves  it  up  broken  and  watery  with 
the  bones  all  sticking  out  of  it,  and  a 
paste-like  sauce — a  most  unsightly  dish. 

To  boil  a  small  quantity  of  fish  a 
saucepan  of  tepid  water  is  needed 
containing  1  dessertspn.  salt  and  1  table¬ 
spn.  vinegar.  The  fish  is  tied  in  a 
piece  of  muslin  and  lowered  into  the 
water.  It  should  be  brought  just  to 
the  boil,  and  the  heat  should  then  be 
lowered  so  that  the  fish  simmers  very 
gently  till  it  is  done — 10  min.  to  each 
pound  will  be  enough. 


Savoury  Ices. 

Savoury  ices  are  just  as  good  as  sweet 


If  you  boil  a  small  piece  of  Fish  in  Muslin,  it  is  the  more  easily  handled. 


Savoury  Appetising 


When  dishing  up,  the  use  of  the 
muslin  will  be  appreciated,  as  without 
it  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  break 
the  fish. 

Hints  for  Boiling  Salmon 
or  Large  Pieces  of  Fish. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  a  very  easy 
way  of  cooking  large  pieces  of  fish  which 
is  worth  knowing,  as  by  this  method 
failure  is  impossible.  A  fish-kettle 
should  be  filled  three-parts  full  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  with  2  tablespn.  vinegar  and 
1  tablespn.  salt  added.  The  fish  is  placed 
on  the  strainer  and  lowered  gently.  The 
water  will  go  off  the  boil  for  a  minute  or 
two,  so  it  should  be  just  brought  to  the 
boil  again  ;  then  the  gas  should  be  turned 
out  and  the  lid  of  the  pan  fixed  on  as 
tightly  as  possible.  It  should  be  timed, 
allowing  10  min.  to  each  pound,  and 
10  tnin.  over.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  salmon  or  other  fish  will  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  cooked  and  not  at  all  broken. 
This  method  is  splendid  for  large 
quantities,  but  is  not  suitable  for  fish 
cooked  in  a  saucepan  as  the  water  would 
cool  too  quickly. 

Cow-heel  de  Luxe. 

Some  people  do  not  believe  there  can 


be  any  "  luxe  ”  about  such  an  ordinary, 
not  to  say  common,  thing  ;  brvt  there 
can  be — it  all  depends  on  the  cook  and 
casserole,  and  it  is  all  the  more  “  luxe  ” 
because  it  is  so  ridiculously  cheap. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  casserole — 
a  shallow  wide  French  one  for  preference. 
Those  who  get  one  will  for  ever  after  bless 
the  day  on  which  they  did  so .  The  second 
requirement  is  to  go  to  a  tripe  shop,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  If  not,  it  is  worth  while  taking 
a  tram  to  any  populous  shopping  quarter 
where  the  poor  are  supposed  to  live, 
though  they  don’t  live  there  nowadays, 
and  even  if  they  did  why  should  they 
get  all  these  luxuries  ?  On  any  Saturday 
there  are  the  cow-heels — white,  shaking 
and  jellified — displayed  on  a  clean  white 
platter.  There  are  small  ones  for  6 d., 
and  enormous  fellows,  twice  the  size  of 
the  6 d.  ones,  for  8 d.  These  are  the  ones. 
An  81 i  one  will  just  go  into  the  shopping 
bag,  and  will  make  a  delicious  dinner  for 
four  people,  and  beautiful  mock  turtle 
soup  with  plenty  of  “  mock  ”  in  it  for 
the  next  day.  Two  large  leeks  and  a 
bunch  of  young  carrots  should  also  be 
invested  in. 


Now  to  prepare  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
The  cow-heel  is  washed  and  placed  in 
the  casserole  with  the  leeks  cut  into 
rings  and  the  carrots  left  whole.  The 
meat  and  vegetables  are  covered  with 
cold  water,  salt  is  added  to  taste,  and 

1  tablespn.  vinegar  or  ketchup.  With  the 
lid  tightly  on,  the  casserole  is  placed  in 
a  moderate  oven  and  the  gas  is  turned 
low — so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  housewife 
may  begin  to  think  it  is  almost  too  low 
to  cook  anything,  then  it  is  about  right. 
The  casserole  with  its  precious  contents 
is  left  alone  for  3  hours,  or  as  much 
longer  as  you  like.  With  casserole 
cooking  the  motto  is  "  Slow  and  sure.” 

Before  serving,  1  teaspn.  meat  extract 
is  added,  the  gravy  is  thickened  with 

2  tablespn.  Bisto,  the  bones  are  removed, 
and  the  tender  meat  is  cut  up  and  served 
in  the'  casserole.  It  is  a  dish  suitable 
for  the  poor  rich,  and  the  rich  poor,  the 
gourmet,  the  invalid,  or  the  kiddies. 

If  it  has  been  left  alone  to  simmer 
gently  and  for  a  long  time,  it  will 
gradually  have  become  the  succulent, 
glutinous,  deliciously  tasty,  and  most 
digestible  dish,  for  which  a  new  name 
ought  to  be  invented. 


the  Money  Goes 


Concluded  from  page  567 


I’d  been  and  to  despise  myself  properly. 
I  was  trying  to  confess  to  you.  Somehow 
or  other,  Ruth,  a  chap  can’t  be  with  you 
without  wanting  to  run  straight.” 

"  Oh,  Alan  !  But  I’ve  been  ever  so 
much  worse.” 

“  Anyway,  I  thought  I’d  disgusted 
you  properly  that  day,  so  I  kept  off  the 
subject  in  future.  I  was  half  frightened 
of  you,  Ruth,  you  know,  thinking  you 
were  so  well  off  and  everything.  You 
can’ t  think  what  a  relief  it  was  to  come 
to  that  dear  tumble-down  old  Rectory 
and  find  you  looking  about  sixteen  in  a 
kiddy  sort  of  frock  and  ready  to  eat 
sandwiches  and  share  a  Thermos.” 

“  But  I  still  don’t  understand  how  you 
found  out  I  wanted  all  that  money.” 

"  Well,  don’t  think  it  cheek,  kid,  but 
I  couldn’t  help  contrasting  the  swish 
frocks  you  always  wore  at  St.  Simon’s 
with  the  way  you  dressed  at  home,  and 
wondering  how  you  managed  it.  Then 
when  you  were  upstairs  your  motjier 
started  showing  me  all  your  presents 
and  chatting  away  as  if  she’d  known  me 
all  her  life.” 

"  I  know  her  way.” 

"  Well,  she  showed  me  that  blessed 
kimono  and  said,  ‘  This  is  from  her 
great-aunt  in  Leeds.  She  usually  gives 
her  a  cheque  for  £20 ,  but  I  told  her  that 


I  didn’t  approve.  What  does  Ruth  want 
with  money  while  she’s  at  a  place  like 
St.  Simon’s  with  girls  of  her  own  age  ?  ” 

“  Quite,”  I  said ;  “  but  all  the  time  my 
brain  was  working.  What  if  the  kid  was 
counting  on  that  cheque  ?  I  thought,  and 
realised  how  awful  it  would  be  if  old 
Uncle  Ben  refused  to  fork  out  one  of 
these  days. 

“  But  I  hadn’t  anything  definite  to  go 
on  till  we  got  back  to  St.  Simon’s,  and 
you  seemed  so  worried  and  unlike  your¬ 
self.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I’d  pay  off  all 
my  bills  and  make  a  clean  start.  I  went 
to  Davy’s  first  and  asked  for  my  bill.  I 
just  said,  ‘  Alan  Murdoch,’  but  the  deaf 
old  adder  handed  me  a  bill  made  out  to 
‘  Miss  Allen.’  So  then,  of  course,  I  knew. 
I  was  determined  to  get  the  money  to 
you  somehow  ;  all  I  could  think  of  was  a 
wild  scheme  of  biking  to  Glasgow,  giving 
the  bootle  to  the  guard  in  a  registered 
envelope  and  bribing  him  to  post  it  at 
Leeds,  but  luckily  the  kimono  stepped 
in  and  saved  me  that.  And  if  I  hadn’t 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  put  in  a  Scotch 
note  you  need  never  have  known  !  ” 

"  But,  Alan,  if  you’re  so  poor,  where 
on  earth  did  you  get  all  that  money  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  well” — Alan  shuffled  his  feet — - 
“  oh,  well — I  sold  Ikey.  I  got  sixty 


quid  for  her,”  he  went  on  rapidly, 
“  which  wasn’t  so  bad,  and  I  thought 
we’d  go  halves,  because,  as  you  say,  it’s 
partly  my  fault  you  ran  up  bills  and - ”■ 

But  I  was  staring  at  Alan,  horror- 
stricken. 

“  Oh,  Alan — Ikey  !  ”  I  cried.  I  knew 
that  Alan  adored  Ikey  as  a  mother 
adores  her  first  baby,  and  it  seemed  too 
cruel  that  he  should  have  parted  from 
her. 

“You  don’t  mind  very  much,  do 
you,  kid  ?  ”  asked  Alan  eagerly.  “  We’ll 
have  topping  walks  instead,  and  I’ll  take 
cheaper  digs,  next  term,  and  we  can 
spend  the  money  on  train  fares  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  some  day  I’ll  save  up  and 
buy  another.  And — oh,  you  do  forgive 
me,  don’t  you,  Ruth  ?  ” 

“  Forgive  you  !  ” 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence, 
then  I  said — 

“  But  all  the  same,  I  will  pay  you 
back  some  day,  Alan.” 

“Well” — Alan  held  me  t%hter — “I 
thought  that  perhaps  some  day — when 
I  get  my  degree  and  a  job  of  sorts — I 
thought  that — well,  that  you  might 
possibly  like  to  save  up  and  pay  me  out 
of  the  housekeeping  money.” 

And  I  thought  that  was  an  excellent 
plan. 
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By  ROSA  LEE 


Elizabeth  Anne  shook  her  pretty  shingled  head,  and 
laughed  somewhat  ruefully  as  she  surveyed  the  shabby 
battered  old  furniture  which  was  ranged  about  her 
bed-sitting-room . 

“  Isn’t  it  hopeless  ?  ”  she  moaned,  turning  to  me- — I 
had  just  come  in  to  inquire  how  she  was  getting  on  in 
her  new  abode.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is,”  she  continued; 

I’ve  hardly  any  money  to  buy  new  things.  Of  course, 
I  simply  love  the  wee  flatlet,  and  my  family  have  been 
dears,  helping  me  to  launch  out  on  my  own.  They  gave 
me  all  the  furniture  they  could  spare  from  home,  you 
know.  But  I’m  beginning  to  find  it  so  difficult  to  try 
working  in  this  atmosphere  of  general  ‘  come-down-in- 
the-world-ness  ’  !  I  can’t  concentrate  on  my  writing 
- — I  keep  on  stopping  to  worry  about  the  scuffs  and 
scratches  on  the  bureau,  while  those  awful  dejected- 
looking  chairs  almost  get  on  my  nerves  !  I  would  like 
a  pretty  room,”  she.  added  wistfully.  "  Can’t  you 
suggest  anything  ?*” 

“  Of  course  I  can,”  I  replied  quickly.  “  Provided 
you  are  willing  to  expend  a  little  time  and  trouble. 
What  do  you  say  to  painting  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  to  match  ?  At  the  moment,  that  yellow  deal 
chest  of  drawers  positively  shrieks  at  your  quaint 
round  Victorian  table,  which  in  its  turn  almost 
audibly  protests  at  being  allied  to  the  brown  basket 
chair.  But  a  few  cans  of  enamel  will  alter  all  that, 
and  will  give  you  a  room  which  will  inspire  you 
every  time  you  look  at  it.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  scheme  ? 

“  Why,  it’s  just  wonderful,”  cried  Elizabeth  Anne, 
her  blue  eyes  sparkling.  ”  And  we’ll  begin  this  very 
minute.” 

So  off  we  sallied  to  the  oil-shop,  and  purchased  six 
pound  tins  of  quick-drying  best  black  enamel  paint,  and 
two  tins  of  Chinese  red.  We  also  bought  two  good 
quality  brushes,  and  several 
sheets  of  coarse  and  fine 
sandpaper. 

Returning  with  our 
trophies,  we  decided  to  begin 
on  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
first  emptied  all  Elizabeth 
Anne’s  clothes  and  house- 
linen  out  of  the  drawers.  We 
rubbed  every  inch  of  it  with 
coarse  sandpaper,  finishing 
up  with  the  fine,  after  which 
we  scrubbed  it  well  with 
boiling  water  and  soda. 

When  everything  was 
quite  dry  we  started  painting 
all  the  outside  surfaces  with 
black  enamel,  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  any 
cracks  and  crevices.  When 
the  first  coat  was  dry  (we 
left  it  till  the  next  day)  we 
applied  a  second,  and  a 
beautiful  glossy  finish  was 
the  result. 


The  Insides  of  the 
Drawers  Contribute 
to  the  Colour- 
scheme. 

Then  we  turned  ,our 
attention  to  the  insides 
of  the  drawers,  which 
we  enamelled  Chinese 
red.  A  daring  touch 
this,  but  most  effec¬ 
tive  ;  Elizabeth  Anne 
declared  she  would 
make  a  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  at  least  one  of  the 
drawers  half-open,  so 
that  the  glimpse  of 
bright  colour  inside 
could  cheer  her  up  ! 

When  the  chest  of 
drawers  was  completed, 
we  stood  it  against  the  wall  (which  fortunately  was 
cream-distempered),  and  over  it  we  hung  Elizabeth 
Anne’s  mirror.  This  had  started  life  with  a  plain  white- 
painted  frame,  but  was  now  much  chipped  and  battered. 
However,  after  we  had  scraped  all  the  old  paint  off  with 
sandpaper,  we  enamelled  it  red,  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
the'  bureau. 

The  one-legged  round  table  was  our  next  subject. 
This  only  had  to  be  scrubbed  with  soda-water,  to  remove 
all  traces  of  grease  and  old  furniture-polish,  before  being 
given  its  two  coats  of  black  enamel,  and  the  three-shabby 
wooden  kitchen  chairs  were  then  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  Wardrobe  was 
Distinctly  Improved. 

Elizabeth  Anne  was  fortunate  in  possessing  an  old- 
fashioned  corner  wardrobe  without  a  front  mirror  ;  this 
we  blackened  outside,  and  lined  it  with  Chinese  red  to 

match  the  bureau. 

The  last  thing  to  claim 
our  attention  was  the  basket 
chair ;  we  removed  the  aged 
cushions  and  upholstery,  and 
enamelled  it  black.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anne  decided  to  unpick 
the  cushions  and  use  the 
filling  for  two  more  new 
detachable  ones. 

The  Coverings  were  Allowed 
to  Run  Riot. 

The  room  was  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  really  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  question  of 
curtains  and  cushion-covers 
arose,  while  a  covering  for 
the  divan-bed  had  to  be 
found.  After  much  discus¬ 
sion  Elizabeth  Anne  fixed  on 
soft  grey  for  bed  cover  and 
curtains,  while  the  cushions 
were  to  be  a  riot  of  emerald 
green,  Chinese  red,  and  royal 
blue,  with  just  one  or  two 


“We  decided  to  begin  on  the  chest  of  drawers.” 
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touches  of  orange  to  give  a  warmer  note..  So,  taking  a 
pound  or  so  from  her  little  store,  we  started  forth  again 
■ — to  the  draper’s  this  time,  where  we  bought  yards  and 
yards  of  fadeless  casement-cloth  in  our  chosen  colours. 

A  few  days’  feverish  sewing  ensued,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  basket  chair  was  given  two  large  cushions,  one 
of  grey  and  one  of  emerald  green  ;  while  the  divan  was 
piled  with  pillows  of  red  and  blue  and  orange.  Each 
of  the  three  wooden  chairs  was  given  a  circular  cushion 
of  emerald  green. 

Orange  parchment  lamp-shades  made  the  room  look 
delightfully  cosy  at  evening  time ;  and  I  presented 
Elizabeth  Anne  with  an  orange  pottery  bowl  and  jug 


for  the  bureau.  By-the-way,  she  decided  to  have  a 
piece  of  glass  cut  to  fit  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers 
to  prevent  scratches  ;  and  when  funds  permitted  she 
meant  to  invest  in  a  hair-cord  carpet  square  of  grey, 
bordered  with  black. 

As  for  pictures,  she  had  four  of  the  most  attractively 
coloured  woodcuts  of  cottage  flowers,  narrowly  framed  in 
black,  which  exactly  suited  the  general  decorative 
scheme.  And  when  we  had  hung  them,  and  found  our 
labours  were  completed,  we  both  agreed  they  had  been 
well  worth  while.  Elizabeth  Anne  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  charming  rooms 
we  have  ever  seen,  at  an  almost  negligible  cost. 


A  Club  im  IL©2tffil©a  Girls 


Society  women  and  busi¬ 
ness  girls  are  uniting  in  an 
effort  to  establish  before 
very  long  a  Central  Club  in 
London  for  the  use  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  girl  workers  on  similai 
lines  to  those  which  have 
been  established  within  recent  years  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  chief  cities  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Australia. 

The  boon  of  such  a  club  is  easily  recognised  when 
one  realises  that  there  are  in  London  no  fewer  than 
800,000  girls  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40,  the  majority  of 
whom  are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  living.  Of  these  girl  workers,  a  great  number 
are  living  in  lodgings  away  from  their  parents,  with  few, 
if  any,  friends  around  them,  a  really  unnatural  life  when 
one  considers  the  charm 
and  social  influence  of  the 
happy  family  circles  they 
have  left. 

At  present  three  commit¬ 
tees  are  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  the  club. 

There  is  the  Girls’  Council, 
formed  last  summer  under 
the  presidency  of  Miss  Ishbel 
Macdonald  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  members 
of  the  staffs  of  some  of  the 
biggest  business  houses— 
banks,  stores,  shipping  and 
insurance  offices  in  the  City 
and  the  West  End.  Working 
in  close  co-operation  with 
them  is  the  women’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  of  which 
Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk, 

Countess  Grey,  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Astor  are  members. 

A  third  Committee  of  pro¬ 
minent  business  men  who 
recognise  the  value  of  such 
a  club  has  for  the  past  year 
been  giving  financial  help 
and  business  advice  to  the 
organisers  of  the  scheme. 


The  site  of  the  building  has 
not  yet  been  chosen,  but  it 
will  be  in  a  central  spot, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Oxford  Circus,  Pic¬ 
cadilly  Circus,  or  Charing 
Cross,  any  of  which  districts 
is  within  a  few  minutes’  ’bus  ride  of  girls  working  in 
the  City  or  in  the  West  End. 

The  plans  for  the  club  are,  however,  practically 
complete.  It  will  have  a  lounge  where  the  girl 
members  can  receive  their  friends,  a  cafetaria,  or 
“  help  yourself  ”  quick  lunch  and  supper  restaurant, 
open  to  women  and  girl  non-members,  reading-rooms, 
and  a  library. 

In  addition  to  these  amenities  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
at  any  of  the  exclusive  ladies’  West-End  clubs,  there 

will  be  a  swimming-bath,  the 
first  to  be  opened  in  London, 
reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  women  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  A  gymnasium  will 
be  another  of  the  novelties, 
under  the  charge  of  a  physi¬ 
cal-culture  expert,  and  also 
a  medical  bureau  where  girls 
can  receive  advice  on  health. 
In  charge  of  another  expert, 
there  will  be  an  “  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  ”  on  “  where 
to  live  and  where  to  amuse 
oneself  in  London.” 

There  will  be  lectures  and 
classes,  too,  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  for  girls  who  desire  to 
attend  them. 

All  these  advantages  will 
be  enjoyed  at  a  membership 
subscription  low  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the 
‘  youngest  member  of  any 
'  firm. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin  is 
making  a  special  appeal  for 
funds  for  this,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  donations 
if  sent  to  her  at  10,  Down¬ 
ing  Street. 


■SMs  Is  ©sa©  ©2  25a®  '©©sy 
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Mrs. 


'yirJ  (S3 


We  hear  a  good,  deal  of  talk  about 
kitchen  cabinets  and  other  step-saving 
devices  for  reducing  effort  in  the 
prosecution  of  culinary  tasks  ;  but  wbat 
about  the  poor  neglected  housemaid’s 
pantry,  where  one  so  often  finds  a  state 
of  chaos  rather  than  of  comfort,  and 
where  appliances  for  maintaining  a  due 
state  of  orderliness  are,  as  a  rule,  so 
slender  that  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
overtakes  one  as  soon  as  one  catches 
sight  of  the  different  gear  proper  to 
the  various  types  of  cleaning  operations  ? 

Of  course,  there  are  firms  that  will, 
at  a  fairly  considerable  outlay,  under¬ 


take  to  furbish  your  pantry,  or  your 
scullery,  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  dub  the  domain  that  sees  the  housing 
of  your  silver-cleaning,  boot-polishing, 
copper-burnishing  equipment,  with  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  the  way  of 
apparatus.  But  this  really  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  local  carpenter,  with 
an  average  amount  of  brains  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  inspiration  from 
yourself,  should  be  able  to  achieve  with 
a  pleasing  economy. 

Ycur  Handyman 
Can  Do  It. 

Cupboards  in  the  pantry  are  for  the 
most  part  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  for 
there  results  inevitably  in  connection 
with  them  a  sordid  collection  and  con¬ 
glomeration  of  soiled  rags  and  polishers, 
empty  tins  and  unkempt  brushes 
hidden  away  from  censorious  eyes,  and 
increasing  in  squalor  even  as  their 
days  do  grow.  Far  more  conducive  to 
orderliness  and  cleanliness  is  the  tier 
of  sliding  trays,  arranged  so  that  they 


are  supported  either  by  wooden  laths 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  a  recess,  or  else  on 
a  stand  specially  constructed  to  take 
them.  The  form  of  the  trays  should  be 
on  the  lines  of  those  proper  to  a  ward¬ 
robe,  and  the  fronts  should  be  cut  out 
into  the  shape  of  a  groove-handle 
that  can  be  easily  grasped.  One  tier 
should  be  devoted  to  the  leathers, 
brushes,  and  plate-powder  proper  to- 
the  plate-cleaning  operations,  and  should 
be  labelled  clearly  to  that  effect.  The 
second  may  be  relegated  to  the  emery, 
papers,  the  tins  of  polishes,  and  the 
brickdust  proper  to  the  brass  and  copper 


kept  in  anything  but  a  seemly  condition, 
and  of  these,  moreover,  being  employed 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  for  which 
they  were  never  intended.  If  it  be 
found  that  any  of  the  trays  is  tending 
to  house  its  contents  with  little  regard 
for  order,  it  can  be  readily  subdivided 
into  small  compartments  to  hold  the 
different  brushes  neatly,  and  keep  the 
tins  and  bottles  duly  ranged  in  their 
own  sections. 

Doorless  Fitments 
are  Best. 

And  since  the  pantry  is  a  place  dis¬ 
tinctly  assigned  to  the  pursuit  of 
housecraft,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
tall  cupboard  in  which  are  housed  the 
brooms  and  brushes,  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  ceiling  sweeper  should  be  given 
a  door  behind  which  to  conceal  its 
belongings.  As  one  who  has  learnt  to 
flinch  at  opening  a  pantry  cupboard, 
for  fear  of  revelations,  I  have  come  to 
be  almost  fiercely  anti-doors  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  prefer  a  system  that  throws 
everything  open  to  the  light  of  day. 
Therefore,  when  you  have  the  pantry 
cupboard  fitted,  omit  a  door  altogether, 
and  have  the  inside  of  it  so  arranged 
that  the  neat  efficiency  therepf  shall  be 
a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

I  would  have  that  doorless  cupboard 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  for  the 
long-handled  impedimenta,  the  other 
for  the  smaller  objects  that  are  brought 
into  use  during  cleaning  operations,  to 
wit,  the  tools  and  bottles,  the  soda-jars, 
and  the  disinfectants,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  flat-irons  and 
their  stand,  and 
such  like  oddments, 
without  which  no 
family  life  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  The 
first  will  need  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pegs  and  hooks 
to  take  the  brushes 
and  the  brooms,  and 
for  these  the  suitable 
fitments  can  be 
bought  in  metal  at 
any  ironmonger’s. 
But  far  preferable 
to  such  fittings, 
which  inevitably  rust 
with  exposure  and 
lose  their  pristine 
smartness  for  a  de¬ 
pressing  blackness, 
will  be  wooden  ones 
carved  out  by  your 
handyman,  and 
screwed  into  the  cup¬ 
board  walls’  With 
them  in  position,  the 
whole  of  the  inside 
of  the  fitment  can 

[Concluded  on  page  576. 


“  I  believe  in  giving  workers  plenty  of  liberty.  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 
and,  though  it  is  very  inconvenient,  I  have  my  Staff  of  Servants 
all  go  off  duty  at  half-past  three.” 


of  the  establishment. 


together  with  the  rags 
pertaining  thereto, 
while  another  will 
contain  blacking- 
brushes,  boot -pads,  . 
creams,  and  blacking 
for  the  family  shoes. 
A  fourth  will  house 
furniture  creams,  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  and  wax 
polishes  belonging  to 
the  woodwork,  lino¬ 
leums,  and  furniture 
proper. 

A  glance  given 
periodically  to  the 
fitment-  "  will  reveal 
the  state  in  which 
the  various  articles 
are  kept — a  great 
advantage  over  the 
cupboard  system, 
which  allows  of  dus¬ 
ters  and  cloths  being 
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The  Staff  goes  off  Duty. 

Drawn  by  Dorothy  Furniss. 


m 

Bawia* 
Yesterday 
morning  I 
got  up  at 
three  o’clock 
and  stole 
through  the  echo¬ 
ing  passages  and 
strange  dark  rooms, 
undid  with  trembling 
hands  the  bolts  of  the  door 
to  the  verandah,  and  passed 
out  into  a  wonderful  unknown 
world.  .  .  .  It  was  wonderfully 
quiet,  and  the  nightingale  on  the 
hornbeam  had  everything  to  itself 
as  I  sat  motionless  watching  that 
glow  in  the  east  burning  redder ; 
wonderfully  quiet  and  so  wonderfully 
beautiful  because  one  associates  daylight 
with  people  and  voices  and  bustle,  and 
hurryings  to  and  fro,  and  the  dreariness 
of  working  to  feed  our  bodies,  and  feeding 
our  bodies  that  we  may  be  able  to  work  to 
feed  them  again  ;  but  here  was  the  world  wide 
awake  and  yet  only  for  me,  all  the  fresh  pure  air 
only  for  me,  all  the  fragrance  breathed  only  by  me, 
not  a  living  soul  hearing  the  nightingale  but  me,  the 
sun  in  a  few  minutes  coming  up  to  warm  only  me,  and 
nowhere  a  single  hard  word  being  spoken  or  a  single 
selfish  act  being  done,  nowhere  anything  that  could 
tarnish  the  blessed  purity  of  the  world  as  God  has 

given  it  us.' — From  “  The  Solitary  Summer." 


Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal  ; 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  has  taught  us 
its  value.- — Hannah  More. 


“  Good  manners,”  said  Archbishop  Temple,  “  demand 
three  things  :  self-control,  self-denial,  and  self-respect.” 


Some  are  thoughtless,  some  can’t  think ;  there  is 
hope  for  the  former. 


Let  us  gossip  of  one  another’s  virtues  ;  then  will  the 
vices  take  care  of  themselves. 


In  looking  back  over  our  lives  at  the  moments  that 
have  been  worth  while,  how  many  of  them  did  money 
buy  ? 

om®T  People’s 
Faults- 

No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  discover  other  people’s  faults 
than  our  own.  Many  of  us  are  troubled  about  the  way 
our  neighbours  live,  than  we  are  with  our  own  short¬ 


comings.  We  manifest  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  acts  and  neglects  of  others  than  for  our  own. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden. 
We  shall  not  be  called  to  answer  at  God’s  bar  for  the 
idle  words,  the  simple  acts,  and  the  neglects  of  duty 
of  our  neighbour.  But  there  is  one  person  for  whose 
every  act,  word,  disposition,  and  feeling  we  shall  have 
to  give  an  account,  and  that  is  ourself.  We  had  better 
train  ourselves,  therefore,  to  keep  close,  minute,  inces¬ 
sant,  and  conscientious  watch  over  our  own  life.  We  had 
better  give  less  attention  to  our  neighbour’s  mistakes, 
foibles,  and  failures,  and  more  to  our  own.  Most  of  us 
would  find  little  time  for  looking  at  other  preople’s 
faults  if  we  gave  strict  attention  to  our  own.  Besides, 
seeing  and  knowing  our  own  defects  would  make  s 
more  charitable  to  those  of  others.' — Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Yb® 

TMigi. 

I  said  it  in  the  meadow  path, 

I  said  it  on  the  mountain  stairs — 

The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  sky,  the  breeze, 

The  light  without  us  and  within- — • 

Life  with  its  unlocked  treasuries, 

God’s  riches- — are  for  all  to  win. 

The  grass  is  softer  to  my  tread, 

For  rest  it  gives  unnumbered  feet ; 

Sweeter  to  me  the  wild  rose  red, 

Because  she  makes  the  whole  world  sweet. 

Into  your  heavenly  loneliness 

Ye  welcome  me,  O  solemn  peaks  ! 

And  me  in  every  guest  you  bless, 

Who  reverently  your  mystery  seeks. 

Rich  by  my  brethren’s  poverty- — 

Such  wealth  were  hideous  !  I  am  blest 

Only  in  what  they  share  with  me, 

In  what  I  share  with  all  the  rest. 

And  up  the  radiant  peopled  way, 

That  opens  into  worlds  unknown, 

It  will  be  life’s  delight  to  say  : 

“  Heaven  is  not  heaven  for  me  alone.” 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Tb®  R,®aii y  Good  "!  - 

Wifites?g0 

With  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  the  two  towering 
giants,  there  is  supreme  beauty  of  language.  But 
behind  the  beauty  of  their  words  is  the  beauty  of  their 
thought.  Many  other  men  have  beauty  of  language 
and  nothing  else.  Again,  many  have  beauty  of  language 
with  ugly  thought  behind  it.  That  I  despise.  There 
is  nothing  in  Shakespeare  or  Dante  that  is  offensive. 
They  could  paint  life  without  using  soot  as  a  pigment. 

Madeline  Galli-Curci, 


The  men  and  women  that  are  lifting  the  world 
upward  and  onward  are  those  who  encourage  more  than 

Criticis  e . - E lizaheth  Harrison . 
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Pieces  from  ©  Patchwork  Bag 


The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag,  that  knows  no 
master, 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights, 
But  we,  for  Thy  communion, 
Have  sought  the  mountain 
sod. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills 
we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers’  God. 

Mrs.  H emails. 


H@! |«is„ 

In  the  long  run,  the  things  which 
the  average  man  needs  to  believe 
with  all  his  heart  are  the  plain  and 
simple  things.  At  present,  he  doubts 
even  these  simple  things. 

The  Church  Times. 


Old  iha<g©a 

Let  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old — 
So  many  fine  things  do  : 

Laces  and  ivory  and  gold, 

And  silks  need  not  be  new. 

And  there  is  healing  in  old  trees. 
Old  streets  a  glamour  hold; 

Why  may  not  I,  as  well  as  these, 
Grow  lovely,  growing  old  ? 


So  often  we  judge  unjustly  when  we  judge  harshly. 
The  fret  and  the  temper  we  despise  may  have  to  rise 
in  the  agony  of  some  great  unsuspected  self-sacrifice, 
or  in  the  endurance  of  unavowed  almost  intolerable  pain. 
Who  so  judges  harshly  is  almost  sure  to  judge  amiss. 

Christina  Rossetti. 


Mama® w. 

Do  not  undervalue  manners  as  being  of  no  value  in 
comparison  with  a  good  heart.  Of  course  they  are  not  ; 
but  you  have  not  got  a  really  good  heart  unless  you 
attend  to  the  niceties  of  manner,  because  they  make 
other  people  happier.  To  know  that  you  would  tenderly 
nurse  a  broken  leg  is  no  comfort  to  your  neighbours 
when  you  sit  by  them  like  a  wet  blanket,  or  as  if  they 
were  non-existent,  or  when  you  shake  hands  stiffly 
and  coldly  as  if  it  were  a  penance,  or  hurriedly  as  if 
there  were  someone  pleasanter  just  beyond.  Good 
breeding  needs  a  good  heart,  quick  wits,  and  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  imagination,  none  of  which  are  things  to  be 
undervalued.  L.Souisby. 


fla®  WLymmi  ©i  tlh®  Moimtainessrs 

to  ©g 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 
Our  God,  our  fathers’  God  ; 

Thou  hast  made  Thy  people  mighty 
By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 

Thou  hast  fixed  our  ark  of  refuge 
Where  the  spoiler’s  feet  ne’er  trod. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee. 
Our  God,  our  fathers’  God. 


We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 
Whose  light  can  never  die ; 

We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 
’Mid  the  silence  of  the  sky. 

The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  the  rod. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 
Our  God,  our  fathers’  God. 


For  the  dark  resounding  caverns 

Where  Thy  still  small  voice  is  heard  ; 

For  the  strong  pines  in  the 
forest  •  '  ‘ 

That  by  Thy  breath  are 
stirred  ; 

For  the  storm  on  whose  free 
pinions 

Thy  Spirit  walks  abroad  ; 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills 
we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers’  God. 


Karle  Wilson  Baker  in  peeling  an 

“  The  Best  Poems  of  1923.”  orange. 


From  the  Painting  by 
Miss  A.  Beach. 
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Achieving  the  fashion¬ 
able  black-and-white  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  darned  jum¬ 
per  is  an  easy  matter,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the 
beautiful  check  design 
shown  here. 

You  will  need  for 
making,  three  skeins  of 
"  Esplen-d’Or  ”  artificial 
silk- — one  black  and  two 
white,  with  i  J  yd.  white 
net  having  4  meshes  to 
1  in.,  and  a  long  darning- 
needle  with  a  blunt 
point. 

Cut  out  the  net  to 
pattern  No.  8020  if  jum¬ 
per  shaped  as  design 
illustrated  is  desired,  or 
to  any  shape  required . 

Commence  the  darn¬ 
ing  of  the  white  squares 
on  the  centre  front, 
which  should  be  marked 
with  a  coloured  thread 
for  the  entire  length. 

Leave  the  centre  down¬ 
ward  row  of  meshes  free, 

then  darn,  in  ordinary  darning-stitch,  4  meshes  in  a 
row,  and  4  rows  of  these.  Leave  1  mesh  free  in  the 


This  model  is  most  effective  worked  in  black  and  white. 


rows  all  round  the  little 
squares. 

When  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  has  been  darned  in 
this  way,  darn  the  long 
rows  between  the 
blocks,  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal,  with  the  black 
silk.  When  completed, 
run  the  sewing-machine 
along  all  edges  just  one 
mesh  in  from  the  edge, 
using  a  strong  white 
cotton  thread. 

Now  cut  the  edges 
even  around  and  sew  up 
the  seams.  Work  a  row 
of  single  crochet  over 
the  seams  to  neaten 
them,  then  work  a  row 
of  double  crochet 
around  the  lower  end, 
sleeves,  and  neck.  Press 
well  with  a  hot  iron. 

The  pattern  No.  8020 
for  cutting  out  the  jum¬ 
per  is  issued  in  sizes  for 
36  and  40  in.  bust  mea¬ 
surement.  Price  5(2., 
Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion 


postage  extra.  Address  to  the 
Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.- 


be  scrubbed  from  top  to  toe  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

The  Revolving 
Pedestal. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  portion 
of  the  cupboard,  relegated  to  the  smaller 
objects.  This  will  be  best  given  a 
revolving  fitment  divided  up  into  some 
half-dozen  compartments  separated  into 
four  portions  by  the  uprights  radiating 
from  the  centre.  Thus,  some  twenty-four 
different  little  compartments  will  be  pro¬ 
vided,  enough  to  take  practically  all 
the  accessories  necessary  without  any 
undue  crowding.  The  wood  can  be 
treated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according 
to  the  bias  of  the  individual  housewife. 
A  light  varnish  stain  is  practical  -and 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  one  should 
be  chosen  that  does  not  give  too  glassy 
a  surface,  as  such  stains  scratch  easily 
and  look  shabby  soon.  Or  a  coat  or 
two  of  white  enamel  will  look  well  if 
the  paintwork  is  in  the  same  colour. 
I  have  even  seen  such  a  fitment 


Concluded  from  page  573 


covered  in  an  all-over  patterned 
wall-paper  with  some  success,  though  I 
harbour  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
need  for  renewal  would  recur  rather 
more  frequently  than  one  might  care 
about. 

While  on  the  subject  of  doorless 
cupboards,  I  may  mention  that  exactly 
the  same  open-and-above-board  principle 
is  observed  by  a  firm  that  aims  at  revolu¬ 
tionising  pantry-politics,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  provide  bins  instead  of 
drawers  for  such  things  as  dust-sheets 
and  ironing  blankets,  articles  which 
have  an  obstinate  way  of  deteriorating 
into  untidy  rubbish  if  left  to  languish 
in  a  dresser-drawer’s  seclusion.  Neat 
bins,  painted  with  the  name  of  their 
appropriate  burdens,  and  without  any¬ 
thing  more  difficult  of  access  than  a 
hinged  lid,  take  the  place  of  a  dresser 
proper,  now  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  series  of  shelves  for  the  china, 
ranged  behind  sliding  doors  of  glass 
and  of  a  pyramidal  stand  of  iron  to  take 


the  saucepans  and  frying-pans  of  dif¬ 
ferent  circumferences. 

A  Good  Pantry  Helps  a 
Pleasant  Kitchen. 

Arrangements  such  as  these  help 
enormously  the  housewife  who  aims  at 
developing  a  kitchen-dining-room.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  inimical  to  this  idea 
can  be  banished  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  scullery,  where  it  will  take  its 
appropriate  place  in  a  setting  expressly 
designed  for  it.  If  pretty  decorative 
trays  be  secured  and  ranged  round  the 
kitchen  walls  on  a  narrow  shelf  equipped 
with  a  small  moulding  to  prevent  their 
sliding  off,  this  will  prove  an  effective 
way  of  providing  a  suitable  wall  treat¬ 
ment,  and  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  general  effect  by  selecting  a  washable 
and  glossy  paint  for  the  walls  in  a 
pleasing  tone  of  apricot  or  vellum  in 
place  of  the  •  usual  tiled  atrocity.  In 
fact,  a  well-appointed  pantry  inci¬ 
dentally  helps  largely  to  solve  other 
problems  besides  its  own. 
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It  was  a  cold  wet  October 
afternoon.  The  leaves  scut¬ 
tled  down  in  whirling  gusts, 
and  lay  prostrate  on  the 
streaming  pavement.  The 
houses  behind  their  front 
gardens,  comfortable 
enough  looking  in  fair 
weather,  now  presented  a 
picture  of  forlorn  dinginess 
— bedraggled  bushes,  shivering  in  the 
wind  ;  dismantled  flower  beds ;  drowned, 
dying  grass  ! 

It  seemed  to  Mary  Vance,  as  she  stood 
for  a  second  surveying  the  scene,  while 
the  fly  that  had  brought  her  from  the 
station  began  to  swish  its  way  back, 
that  no  other  kind  of  a  day  could  have 
been  quite  so  fitting  for  her  return. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  up  and  down 
the  road  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
near  to  see  her  arrival,  then  opened  the 
gate  and  hurried  up  the  leaf-matted 
walk  to  the  old  vicarage. 

She  still  hurried  nervously  as  she  took 
a  key  from  her  bag  and  fitted  it  in  the 
lock.  A  moment  later,  with  a  breath  of 
relief,  she  locked  the  door  behind  her 
and  stood  still  in  the  wide  hall. 

It  was  all  just  as  she  had  left  it,  except 
for  the  subtle  staleness  of  the  damp  air 
which  proclaimed  the  house  untenanted. 
Her  father’s  stick  stood  in  its  old  place 
in  the  hall-stand  under  his  hat ;  the  tall 
clock  looked  back  at  her  familiarly  if 
silently ;  the  bronze  lizard  still  held 
open  the  dining-room  door. 

Mary  grasped  the  stair  railing  for 
support.  A  sudden  blackness  had  come 
before  her.  Her  grief  had  sharpened 
to  a  sword’s  point.  But  she  shook  off 
the  faintness.  The  time  was  so  short, 
so  precious  ! 

She  turned  to  the  door  on  the  right 
and  opened  it.  The  room  which  she 
entered  was  one  of  those  that  money 


cannot  buy  outright.  A  room  replete 
with  personality  !  Deep,  shabby,  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  ;  wide  cushioned  seats 
under  the  west  window,  with  a  hanging 
prism  to  catch  the  sunsets ;  an  old 
piano  in  the  alcove  ;  warm  colour  from 
rugs  and  cushions  ;  the  shine  of  brasses ; 
the  gleam  of  a  heathered  moor  and  a 
white-sailed  ship  from  the  walls  ;  and 
everywhere  else,  climbing  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  were  books,  and  more  books  ! 

Mary  viewed  it  all  chokingly.  Was  it 
only  four  months  since  she  had  been  so 
happy  in  this  room  ?  Since  she  had 
sung  gaily  as  she  dusted  the  gate-legged 
table,  since  she  had  dropped  down  at 
the  piano  to  play  a  bright  melody  just 
because  it  was  morning  and  summer  ? 
Since  she  had  served  tea  with  cheerful 
talk  to  the  many  callers  of  all  ages  who 
were  constantly  dropping  in  at  the 
vicarage  ?  Could  it  be  only  that  time 
since  she  had  sat  on  the  low  stool  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  one  arm  across 
her  father’s  knee  and  discussed  with  him 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth — and 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s  ?  Already  it 
seemed  a  life-time. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  blank  void 
into  which  she  had  suddenly  been  thrust, 
she  had  now  four  precious  hours,  alone, 
uninterrupted,  to  spend  in  the  house 
which  seemed  to  enfold  her  again  with 
living  arms  !  Four  hours  in  which  to 
look  upon  each  dear  possession  before 
this  beautiful  sentient  thing,  which 


had  been  her  home,  became 
a  disintegrated  mass  of 
packing-cases  and  chests  ! 
Four  hours  in  which  to 
pretend  that  she  was  not 
homeless  and  alone  in  the 
world,  but  once  again  the 
centre  of  the  old  busy  love- 
filled  life — that  her  father’s 
death  was  but  a  bad  dream, 
and  that  any  moment  she  would  hear 
him  coming  in  along  the  path  from  the 
vestry  door. 

She  shivered.  It  was  going  to  .  take 
more  strength  than  she  had  expected  ! 
She  threw  oil  her  coat  and  hat.  There 
must  be  heat  at  once.  And  action  just 
now  was  what  she  needed.  She  ran  to 
the  cellar,  carrying  up  armfuls  of  wood. 
In  a  short  time  she  had  a  great  blazing 
fire.  She  drew  down  the  blinds  to  shut 
out  the  early  twilight  and  also  the 
possibility  of  discovery  from  outside. 
She  lighted  the  reading-lamp  beside  her 
father’s  chair. 

She  moved  quickly  about  the  room, 
the  strong  home-making  instinct  within 
her  vibrantly  awake.  She  shifted  the 
table  slightly,  changed  the  position  of  the 
chairs,  touched  a  vase  here  and  a  picture 
there,  dusted  everywhere — and  suddenly 
the  room  looked  back  at  her,  glowing, 
beautiful,  welcoming  ! 

She  sat  down  at  last  on  the  low  stool. 
It  had  been  an  ungovernable  impulse 
to  come — to  have  this  last  sweet  tryst 
with  the  old  days.  The  idea  had  taken 
root  while  Mrs.  Darby  was  phoning  her 
the  news  a  few  nights  before.  There 
had  been  a  poor  connection,  and  the  click 
and  buzz  of  the  wire  had  rendered  parts 
of  the  message  unintelligible,  but  Mary 
had  gathered  the  main  facts.  Though 
she  knew  they  were  inevitable,  yet  they 
came  like  a  stab.  A  new  vicar  had  been 
appointed.  But  no  one  had  expected 
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he  could  come  yet,  and  they  thought 
to  go  on  being  “  supplied  ”  from  a 
neighbouring  parish.  But  now  Mr. 
Gregg  was  free  to  come  at  once,  and 
they  felt  he  should  have  the  use  of  the 
vicarage  soon.  Mary  was  not  to  worry 
about  the  packing  and  moving.  They 
would  all  help  her.  Everyone  longed  to 
see  her  again,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  would  stay  at  the  Darbys’,  of  course. 
She  caught  the  information  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Mrs.  Gregg  was  not  coming 
till  later.  All  description  of  her  personal 
successor  as  mistress  of  the  vicarage 
was  lost. 

Mary  had  said  promptly  that  she 
would  be  at  Hartville  Tuesday  evening 
at  eight.  Then,  when  Tuesday  came,  she 
had  bidden  an  early  good-bye  to  the  old 
friend  of  her  mother’s  who  had  urged 
upon  her  the  haven  of  her  home  during 
these  four  months,  and  had  reached 
Hartville  at  four  ! 

How  sweet  it  was  going  to  be  to  see 
everyone  again,  if  only  it  did  not  mean 
a  final  parting.  How  she  loved  them — - 
these  people  her  father  had  served  for 
more  than  twenty  years  !  And  how  well 
she  knew  them  !  For  she  and  her  father 
had  shared  the  joys  and  sorrows  that 
made  up  their  quiet  lives.  Was  there 
ever  a  thought  they  two  had  not  shared  ? 

She  closed  her  eyes.  Never  since  that 
dreadful  night  when  he  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  stricken  had  her  father  seemed  so 
near. 

Then  suddenly,  unbelievably,  she  heard 
them.  Steps  !  Along  the  path  from  the 
vestry — the  opening  of  the  side  door — - 
j ust  as  he  used  to  come  !  Steps,  again,  along 
the  hall — a  hand  upon  the  knob - 

Mary  sprang  up,  white  and  trembling. 
A  sob  escaped  her.  A  shuddering  hope, 
born  of  overwrought  nerves,  struggled 
with  natural  fear. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  a  man 
entered,  stopped,  retreated  a  step,  and 
stood  staring  in  amazement  This  room, 
which  everyone  in  Hartville  believed  at 
that  moment  to  be  empty  and  cold, 
flamed  with  living  brightness  and 
warmth.  Before  the  fire  stood  a  girl, 
slender  and  tall,  with  clear  blue  eyes  and 
a  shining  crown  of  chestnut  hair. 

Mary  recovered  herself  first.  She 
smiled  while  her  blanched  face  relaxed 
a  little. 

“  I  don’t  know  which  of  us  is  the  more 
startled,”  she  said  slowly.  “  I  was  sitting 
here  thinking  of  my  father  when  I  heard 
the  footsteps  and  the 
door  opening.  It  was 
all  so  exactly  as  it 
used  to  be  that — just 
for  a  moment,  of 
course — I  was  a  little 
shaken.  And  then, 
when  you  came  in, 
you  looked  at  me 
quite  as  if  I  were  an 
apparition  of  a  most 


terrifying  sort.”  She  managed  a  small 
brave  laugh.  “  I  am  Mary  Vance.” 

At  her  first  words  the  man  came 
forward  and  Mary  saw  him  in  the  full 
light.  He  was  young,  tall,  and  power¬ 
fully  built.  The  high  vest  and  clerical 
collar  which  showed  beneath  his  open 
overcoat  were  the  only  evidences  of  the 
cleric  about  him.  His  ruddy  face  and 
clear  grey  eyes  held  nothing  of  the 
ascetic  or  scholarly  recluse. 

“  Miss  Vance,  I’m  distressed  that  I 
blundered  in  like  this .  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  in  the  place.  I  was  looking  round 
and  they  gave  me  a  key  to  the  side  door 
and  I  was  just  bringing  in  some  books  of 
your  father’s  that  were  still  in  the  vestry. 
I  knew  you  would  want  them.  I  forgot 
to  say,”  he  added,  with  a  sudden  smile, 
“  that  I  am  David  Gregg,  the  new  vicar.” 
He  laid  the  books  on  the  table  and 
turned  as  if  to  go.  ‘‘I  can’t  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am  that  I  startled  you.  I’ll 
see  you  again  while  you’re  here,  of 
course.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
your  father.  I  feel  very  humble  at 
the  thought  of  even  trying  to  fill  his 
place.” 

Mary  stood  silent  for  a  minute  still 
struggling  for  composure.  Then  she 
took  an  impulsive  step  forward. 

“  Mr.  Gregg,”  she  said,  "  would  you 
possibly  accept  a  strange  invitation  ? 
No  one  had  been  appointed  to  the  living 
during  these'  months,  and  I  had  not  yet 
felt  equal  to  seeing  to  the  warehousing 
of  any  furniture.  I  came  here  early 
without  anyone’s  knowing,  so  that  I 
could  be  here  in  my  old  home  for  a  few 
hours  to  pretend  that  everything  is  just 
as  it  used  to  be  !  But  after  I  had  the 
fire  made  and  the  room  tidied,  my  mind 
kept  growing  unmanageable.  If  you 
could  stay  it  would  help  so  infinitely. 
You  see,  we’ve  entertained  dozens  of 
clergymen  to  tea  here,  and  I  should  love 
to  be  hostess  to  you  once  in  my  old 
place.  If  Mrs.  Gregg  were  only  here  it 
would  be  perfect.  For  me,  to-night,  I 
find  it  has  to  be  action  and  laughter  and 
make-believe,  or  a  terrible  breakdown. 
Could  you  stay  and  pretend  too  ?  ” 

David  Gregg’s  eyes  had  been  riveted 
on  hers  as  she  spoke,  and  Mary  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  change  in  their  quality.  What 
she  saw  was  that  steady  soft  shine  of 
understanding  which  overleaps  every 
accident  of  convention  or  remoteness  ; 
which  establishes  without  foolish  parley 
a  bond,  living  and  indissoluble  between 


soul  and  soul,  though  the  contact  be  but 
for  a  moment. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  David 
responded  to  the  pleading  challenge  of 
her  words.  He  flung  off  his  coat  on  the 
farthest  chair  and  came  towards  the 
fire  with  boyish  eagerness. 

“  Could  I  stay  ?  If  you  knew  how  I 
was  almost  praying  that  you’d  invite 
me  to  sit  down  for  a  minute  beside  this 
magnificent  fire  and  get  a  little  of  the 
autumnal  chill  out  of  my  bones  !  And 
then  to  be  not  only  invited  but  urged 
to  stay  to  tea  !  It  sounds  too  pleasant 
to  be  true  !  I  fear  you  and  the  fire  will 
both  melt  away,  fairy  fashion.” 

Mary  caught  the  gay  bantering  tone 
as  a  drowning  man  clutches  the  rope  of 
rescue. 

“  And  your  consummate  faith  !  ”  She 
laughed  as  she  seated  herself  again. 
“  Never  a  question  as  to  how  I’m  to 
produce  food  from  a  four  months’  empty 
house !  ” 

“  Merely  part  of  the  general  fairy 
machinery,”  David  returned. 

Mary  smiled. 

“  How  nice  that  you  should  talk 
fairies.  They’ve  always  been  great 
friends  of  mine.  But  I  had  such  an  odd 
childhood,  that  pretending  of  every  sort 
came  natural.” 

",  Won’t  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  ”  The 
grey  eyes  were  shining  at  her  again  with 
sympathetic  interest.  Mary  looked  back 
at  them  gratefully. 

"  There  isn’t  much  of  interest  to  tell. 

I  was  very  small  when  mother  died,  so 
we  had  a  long,  queer  procession  of  house¬ 
keepers.  And  in  the  gaps  between  I  was 
borne  off  by  the  good  mothers  in  Israel 
to  be  kept  for  weeks  at  a  time.  That’s 
why  these  blessed  people  feel  that  they 
all  had  a  hand  in  bringing  me  up.  But 
I  was  often  lonely. 

“  The  hardest  time  was  at  service  on 
Sundays.  There  I  sat  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  vicarage  pew.  That  was  bad 
enough,  but  right  in  front  sat  the 
Darbys,  with  a  whole  row  of  fascinating 
little  heads  tapering  down  to  the 
teeniest  one  who  always  went  to  sleep 
against  his  mother’s  shoulder.  It  was 
agony  for  me  to  watch  them.  I  used 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  fill  our  pew  full, 
fuller  even  than  the  Darbys’.  I  think 
I  even  had  some  on  the  hassocks  !  ” 

Mary  stopped,  smiling.  David  smiled 
too. 

“  Do  you  care  to  go  on  ?  I’m  more 
than  interested.” 

Mary’s  eyes  had  the 
brightness  that  comes 
from  tears  forced 
back. 

“  It  does  seem  to 
ease  a  sore  pain  to 
talk  about  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  time  when 
I  was  a  little  older 
and  father  and  1 
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"  I  wouldn’t  dare  say  that  to  a 
woman,”  she  went  on  with  forced 
gaiety,  "  for  she  would  half  believe  me. 
Men,  I  think,  have  a  broader  sense  of 
humour  !  And  now  I  must  go  and  pre¬ 
pare  our  tea.  Can  you  pass  the  time  with 
a  book  ? ” 

David  rose  from  his  chair,  and  Mary 
had  a  vivid  new  impression  of  his  young* 
strength,  as  he  towered  above  her. 
Strange  that  this  man,  so  full  of  the 
vigour  of  life,  should  be  going  to  follow 
her  father,  with  his  delicate  frame  and 
thin  scholarly  face. 

“  I’m  coming  along  to  help  with  tea, 
if  I  may,”  he  was  saying.  “  If  there  is  a 


became  such  com¬ 
rades.  You  can’t 
imagine  all  he  was  to 
me.  I  had  plenty  of 
good  times  like  other 
girls  as  the  years  went 
on,  but  he  always 
came  first. 

“  When  I  should 
have  gone  to  college 
I  couldn’t  think  of 
leaving  him  alone  for 
two  or  three  years,  so 
I  studied  here  with 
him.  He  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  teacher.  It  is 
a  little  awkward  now 
though,  not  having  a 
degree,  for  I  must  find 
something  to  do.  But 
I  wouldn't  give  up 
those  years  !  ” 

Her  voice  caught  a 
little,  and  David  spoke 
quickly,  his  'tone 
steady  and  casual. 

“  But  there  are  no 
end  of  opportunities 
for  girls  nowadays — 
even  without  a  degree. 
Besides  you’ve  had  all 
the  training  !  ” 

Mary  flung  out  her 
hands  in  a  mocking 
little  gesture. 

”  T raining,”  she 
echoed.  “  Let  me  tell 
you  what  my  real 
training  has  been.  I 
can  pacify  an  enraged 
choir  and  substitute 
for  the  organist  or  the 
first  soprano  when  it’s 
necessary!  I  can 
wheedle  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  churchwarden 
into  agreeing  to  buy 
a  new  church  carpet. 
I’m  a  master  at  hunt¬ 
ing  up  texts  to  fit 
sermons,  and  I  can 
remind  a  vicar  at  the 
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right  time  just  who 
is  to  be  visiled  or 
married  or  baptised  or 
buried,  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  a 
clean  handkerchief  with  him  for  each 
occasion  !  I  can  keep  a  weather  eye 
out  for  trouble  in  the  Sunday-school 
or  the  Guild,  and  head  it  off  with  a  few 
politic  words— and  smiles.  And  I  defy 
you,”  she  added  with  her  eyes  twinkling, 
“  to  produce  before  me  either  an  injured 
verger  or  a  bishop  whom  I  cannot  calm ! 
In  some  respects,”  she  added  solemnly, 
“  they  demand  the  same  treatment !  ” 

David  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  a  great  deep-throated  laugh. 
It  seemed  to  fill  the  room  and  dispel  any 
lurking  coldness  in  the  air. 

"  But  what  on  earth  can  I  do  with 


such  a  training  ?  ”  Mary  rushed  on. 
"You  should  see  the  scorn  on  the  faces 
of  a  Board  of  Education  when  I  present 
it  to  them  along  with  an  account  of 
training  received  in  a  country  vicarage. 
I  know,  for  I’ve  tried  it.  There’s  really 
only  one  thing  in  the  world  I’m  fitted 
for,  and  I  think  I’ll  still  follow  my 
original  impulse  and  put  a  matrimonial 
ad.  in  the  papers  :  '  Wanted  :  position  as 
clergyman’s  help-meet !  ’  Do  you  think 
it  would  work  ?  ” 

She  stopped  at  the  expression  on  his 
face.  It  was  a  curious  startled  look,  the 
intensity  of  which  made  her  uncom¬ 
fortable. 
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fairy  wand  in  evi¬ 
dence  I  want  to  see 
it  being  waved. 

Please  let  me  come.” 

Mary  hesitated. 

This  was  a  little  more 
informal  than  she 
had  planned.  And 
yet  he  had  been  so 
generous  about  stay¬ 
ing  and  seemed  so 
eager  to  play  his  part,  she  could  scarcely 
refuse. 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  learn  the 
tricks  of  the  cupboards  and  the  stove,” 
she  said,  as  she  led  the  way. 

The  kitchen  was  cold  and  forlorn,  but 
rapidly  took  on  an  air  of  homely  com¬ 
fort  as  David  lighted  the  oven  and  a 
burner  or  two  under  Mary’s  direction, 
while  she  donned  an  apron  and  brought 
various  tins  and  jars  from  the  pantry. 

“  Scones  take. only  a  few  minutes.  We 
have  no  butter,  but  there’s  plenty  of 
jam.  You  see,  when  I  left  I  expected 
to  be  gone  only  a  month,  but  I  was  ill 
and  stayed  away  longer.  So  the  staple 
articles  are  all  here.” 

She  went  about  her  work  briskly, 
almost  happily.  With  her  dark  sleeves 
rolled  high,  she  mingled  ingredients  in 
the  mixing-bowl,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  had  the  scones  in  the  oven. 
She  brought  a  fresh  cloth  for  the  table, 
and  placed  on  it  the  tea  service  and 
the  opened  jam,  chatting,  as  she  worked, 
about  the  house,  the  town,  the  people. 

“  But  you  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  You’ve 
told  me  nothing  of  yourself,  and  I’m  so 
eager  to  hear.  Please  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  I  did.” 

David  leaned  against  the  doorway, 
smiling. 

“  Can’t  you  guess  it  ?  "  he  asked 
whimsically.  “  I  feel  sometimes  as 
though  ‘  poor  but  honest  ’  were  written 
all  over  me.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
a  little  shaver  and  we  all  had  to  work 
hard.  I  sold  papers  and  did  odd  jobs 
when  other  youngsters  were  playing 
I  got  a  scholarship  for  school  and  college, 
and  then  took  a  mastership  for  two 
years.  Then  I  was  ordained.  After  that 
came  the  war,  and  I  went  as  chaplain. 
Since  then  I’ve  had  a  curacy,  and  now 
—this  !  ” 

He  paused,  still  smiling. 

“  But  it’s  all  been  worth  it,  and  there 
has  been  plenty  of  fun  along  the  way. 
Besides,  I’ve  always  had  a  special 
ambition  that  has  acted  as  lode  star.” 
He  stopped,  embarrassed,  but  Mary's 
eager  eyes  urged  him  on. 

“  Since  I  was  in  my  early  'teens,  I’ve 
had  my  heart  set  on  Oxford.  I  had  just 
to  get  through  my  training  the  quickest 
way  I  could.  But  I  have  longed  to  spend 
a  year  at  Oxford.  To  drink  in  all  I 


Mary  interrupted  him  with  a  startled 
cry. 


"  Oxford  !  ”  she  breathed.  “  Why 
that  was  the  desire  of  my  father’s 
life !  To  go  and  study  among  the 
‘  dreaming  spires  ’  !  ” 

“  The  dreaming  spires  !”  David  echoed. 

They  looked  at  each  other  fascinated. 

"And  now,  you’ll  go  some  day?” 
Mary  said  softly. 

“  I  hope  so.”  David  strove  to  make 
his  tone  light.  “  I’ve  saved  something 
towards  it.  I  confess  it  took  some 
pinching  to  get  it  together.  I  believe  I 
even  skipped  a  meal  occasionally  in  the 
old  days  to  swell  the  fund.  I’ll  try  to  add 
a  little  more  to  it  these  next  few  years. 
I’ve  set  my  heart  on  having  enough  to 
do  the  thing  right  when  I  go.  Some¬ 
times  I’m  ashamed  of  how-  much  I  want 
that  year !  ” 

“  You  needn’t  be,”  Mary  answered. 
“  It  seems  to  me  like  a  fulfilment  of 
father’s  life  that  you  should  be  here  to 
carry  out  his  dream  !  ” 

When  they  were  seated  again  at  the 
fireplace  with  the  steaming  pot  and  light 
brown  scones  before  them,  the  old  room 
took  on  its  familiar  hospitality.  Mary 
felt  the  strain  of  months  slipping  from 
her.  She  was  once  again  at  home  in 
her  father’s  house.  A  charm  more 
delicate  and  fair  seemed  to  settle  about 
her  as  she  poured  the  tea,  a  little  added 
grace  of  womanliness.  Her  eyes  kindled 
with  happy  light.  The  pretence  had 
almost  faded  into  reality,  and  eight 
o’clock  was  still  two  hours  away. 

They  talked  brightly  or  seriously  of 
many  things,  and  of  the  parish,  past 
and  present.  There  was  one  subject, 
however,  upon  which  David  seemed 
strangely  loath  to  dwell.  That  was  Mrs. 
Gregg.  To  Mary’s  naturally  interested 
inquiries  he  responded  briefly  and  with 
a  trace  of  embarrassment.  She  puzzled 
over  it.  Then,  as  the  little  repast  was 
ending,  the  thunderbolt  fell. 

"  I  do  hope  your  wife  will  like  it  here,” 
Mary  said  earnestly. 

The  man  across  from  her  set  down  his 
cup  suddenly.  His  face  flushed,  but  he 
met  her  eyes  steadily. 

“  Miss  Vance,”  he  said,  "  I  don’t  know 
how  the  mistake  occurred,  but  you  have 
been  misinformed.  I  haven’t  a  wife  nor 
even  a  fiancee  to  my  credit.  The  people 
of  the  parish  were  kind  enough  to  forgive 
the  lack.  My  mother  is  coming  on  in  a 
few.  weeks,  though  she  would  much 
prefer  staying  with  my  sister  in  town. 
I” — he  hesitated,  watching  Mary’s 
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amazement — "  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  you 
thought — that  you 

didn’t  know - ” 

Mary  broke  in,  her 
cheeks  flaming. 

"  And  yet  you  let 
me  go  on  saying  all 
sorts  of  foolish 
1  dreadful  things! 
How  could  you 
have  taken  such  an  advantage  !  ” 

The  man’s  face  before  her  was 
desperately  concerned. 

“  I  apologise  for  not  setting  things 
straight  at  the  start.  I  don’t  know  what 
kind  of  an  impulse  made  me  keep  quiet. 
Perhaps  I  was  afraid  you  would  send 
me  away  at  once  if  you  knew  I  had  no 
wife  to  recommend  me.  But  you  have 
said  nothing  either  foolish  or  dreadful. 
You  have  given  me  one  of  the  happiest 
evenings  I  have  ever  had,  just  when  I 
was  feeling  particularly  lonely  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  can  never  be  grateful 
enough  !  ” 

His  eyes,  steady  and  compelling,  held 
Mary’s,  while  the  hot  crimson  died  down 
a  little  in  her  cheeks. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  slowly — 

"  I  am  the  one  to  be  grateful.  You’ve 
helped  make  a  sad  evening  into  a 
pleasant  memory.  We’ll  both  forget 
any  absurd  mistakes  it  has  contained.” 

Then  she  rose. 

"  It’s  after  seven  and  there  will  be 
just  time  for  me  to  clear  away  the  tea- 
things  and  take  a  last  look  round  before 
I  go  to  the  Darbys’.  I  must  intercept 
them  before  they  meet  the  train.  So  I 
think  I  had  better  say  good-night  now  !  ” 

When  he  had  gone  Mary  stood  with 
her  head  bowed  on  the  mantelpiece.  She 
was  tired.  She  was  unspeakably  lonely. 
She  was  ashamed.  She  had  unwittingly 
flung  herself  at  the  head  of  this  man — 
this  utter  stranger  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  agree  to  her  impulsive  request ! 
How  could  she  meet  him  again  and  again 
as  she  must  do  during  these  next  days ! 

She  put  the  tea-things  away  mechan¬ 
ically.  She  put  out  the  fire.  There  was  a 
sob  in  her  throat  as  she  watched  it  die. 
It  was  symbolic.  There  was  dying  with 
it  this  home,  her  shelter  of  love.  Some¬ 
thing  in  her  heart,  too,  would  never 
live  again. 

She  hurried  into  her  clothes,  caught 
up  her  bag,  and  shut  the  door  softly 
behind  her.  The  Darbys’  were  only 
round  the  corner,  but  the  cool  wind  had 
dried  her  eyes  before  she  reached  their 
door.  With  glad  cries  they  drew  her  in. 
To  their  excited  inquiries  she  said  merely 
that  she  had  come  a  little  earlier  than 
she  had  promised.  They  swept  her  back 
again  into  the  current  of  the  old  life. 
So  much  news  to  tell  that  nobody  could 
take  time  to  write  !  Mary  brightened 
under  it  all. 


When  Mrs.  Darby 
said  her  motherly 
good-night  at  last  in 
the  guest-room,  she 
held  Mary’s  cheeks 
between  her  hands. 

“  My  dear,  I’m  not 
a  vulgar  match¬ 
maker,  but  David 
Gregg  is  so  fine,  and 
utterly  unattached, 
as  we  heard  before 
he  came.  And  I  couldn’t  help  thinking 
- — you  are  so  wonderful,  child,  and  so 
dear  to  all  of  us — and  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  ideal  if  he — you  could  give  him  a 
chance  you  know  to  get  acquainted, 
dear - ” 

Mary  drew  back. 

“  Oh,  don’t  !  ”  she  cried. 

That  night  she  lay  awake  with  burn¬ 
ing  cheeks.  Mrs.  Darby,  too  !  It  was 
unbearable.  But  there  was  one  thing 
she  could  do.  She  could  carry  every 
spark  of  maidenly  pride  in  her  face. 
She  could  show  David  Gregg  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  him 
except  as  her  father’s  successor.  She 
could  make  herself — her  real  self — as 
remote  and  cold  to  him  as  an  Alpine 
snow. 

During  the  next  weeks  while  Mary 
laboured  in  the  mornings  with  the  help 
of  the  good  neighbours  to  dismantle  the 
vicarage  and  sort  and  pack  her  posses¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  afternoons  and  even¬ 
ings  as  she  went  about  feverishly  trying 
to  visit  everybody,  one,  thing  became 
increasingly  plain.  The  parish  of  St. 
Andrew’s  had  reached  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision.  They  were  moved  by  a  single 
desire.  I 

It  was  written  large  on  the  faces  of 
the  smiling  hostesses  who  explained  to 
Mary:  “  I  just  invited  Mr.  Gregg  to 
come  in  for  dinner  too,  so  you  can  get 
to  know  each  other  better.” 

It  was  evidenced  by  a  hundred  little 
knowing  looks  and  whispers  and  by 
hints  and  ruses  thinly  veiled.  The  old 
and  the  shut  in,  who  had  always  been 
Mary’s  especial  care,  did  not  stop  at 
hints.  They  voiced  their  hopes  with 
artless  truth.  It  was  as  plain,  Mary 
told  herself  bitterly,  as  though  they  had 
all  screamed  it  from  the  church  steeple. 

The  most  scorching  shame  of  all  was 
that  it  must  be  equally  obvious  to  David 
Gregg.  If  she  had  any  hopes  that  he 
might  be  in  ignorance  of  the  net  laid 
for  him,  they  were  dispelled  for  ever  by 
Mr.  Hague,  the  warden,  ponderous  and 
blunt  and  warm-hearted.  He  drew 
Mary  aside  to  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
vestibule  on  Sunday  and  patted  her 
shoulder  tenderly.  His  laboured  whisper 
indicated  that  he  had  arranged  matters 
once  for  all. 

“  And  I  said  to  him,  I  said,  '  Mr. 
Gregg,  if  you  ever  want  a  wife,  we’ve 
got  the  very  one  here  for  you  !  You 


can’t  beat  her  if  you  hunt  the  world 
over — and  she  knows  all  about  running 
this  church,  too,’  I  said.” 

To  this  and  remarks  like  it  Mary  held 
back  the  hot  replies  that  rose.  She 
knew  these  people.  It  was  their  love 
that  spoke  behind  their  clumsy  embar¬ 
rassing  words .  Her  lips  were  white  some¬ 
times,  but  she  pretended  humour.  She 
laughed  them  all  aside  until  she  was 
safely  in  her  room  for  the  night.  Then 
she  clenched  her  hands .  It  was  too 
horrible  that  she,  who  had  always  held 
herself  and  her  love  so  high,  should  be 
hurled  at  this  man  by  a  whole  congre¬ 
gation.  That  this  burden  of  humiliation 
should  have  been  added  to  what  she 
already  had  to  bear. 

Her  face  hardened.  She  hoped,  she 
hoped  that  he  would,  do  as  they  wished, 
and  ask  her  to  marry  him,  that  she 
might  regain  her  self  respect  by  refusing 
him  ! 

Meanwhile  the  new  vicar  went  quietly 
on  his  way.  At  the  various  homes,  where 
he  and  Mary  met  constantly,  he  treated 
her  with  the  same  cordiality  as  he  did 
everyone  else.  And  Mary,  with  her  head 
held  high,  talked  with  great  animation 
and  gave  no  slightest  chance  for  him  to 
return  to  the  friendly  intimacy  of  that 
first  evening  ! 

Sometimes  in  a  sleepless  hour  her 
heart  kept  turning  to  that  night.  The 
dear  old  room,  the  flaming  fire  ;  David 
Gregg,  as  he  stood  amazed  on  the  thres¬ 
hold,  as  he  came  towards  her,  the  cool 
fresh  smell  of  the  rain  still  upon  him  ; 
David  in  her  father’s  chair,  his  eyes 
upon  her;  David,  clumsily  lighting  the 
stove,  carefully  pushing  the  tea-wagon ; 
David,  towering  over  her,  repentant, 
•eager,  tender,  as  he  said  Good-night.  But 
she  resolutely  put  the  memories  aside. 

So  things  went  on  until  there  came, 
after  a  fortnight  of  cloudy  weather,  a 
perfect  Indian  summer  day.  Bees 
drowsed  again  over  the  village  gardens. 
The  spicy  odour  of  burning  leaves  was 
in  the  air.  A  golden  haze  seemed  to  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  warm  earth  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sky. 

Mary  was  called  to  the  ’phone  and 
heard  David  Gregg’s  voice.  He  wanted 
her  to  drive  with  him  that  afternoon. 
She  hesitated,  and  then  accepted  almost 
curtly.  Whatever  the  conversation 
brought  it  was  better  to  have  it  done 
with. 


They  drove  almost 
silently  until  they 
reached  the  field, 
from  which  could  be 
seen  the  country  for 
miles  around.  Here 
David  stopped  the 
car. 

“  Do  you  mind 
walking  over  for 
the  view  ?  ”  he 
asked.  “  I've  only 
discovered  it  lately.” 

They  crossed  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  warm  sunshine  drenched  the 
sides  and  fell  upon  the  clear  stream 
below.  Far  across,  in  every  direction, 
lay  the  rich  autumn  fields  which  before 
long  would  be  touched  by  winter. 
Mary’s  heart  was  beating  nervously. 
What  would  he  say  ?  His  face  was 
tense  when  he  turned  toward  her. 

“  Miss  Vance — Mary  !  ”  he  burst 
out.  “  I  can’t  let  you  go  without  telling 
you.  I  know  it’s  abrupt  and  I  should 
wait  longer.  I  meant  to,  but  I  can’t.  I 

love  you — I  want  you  for  my  wife - 

Haven’t  you  seen  it  ?  ” 

Mary’s  tone  was  quiet  with  the  faintest 
edge  of  scorn. 

“  Mr.  Gregg,”  she  said,  “  what  I  have 
seen  is  a  whole  parish  bent  upon  thrust¬ 
ing  me  upon  you !  I  am  glad  of  this  chance 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
personal  interest  in  you - ” 

She  stopped.  It  was  not  only  the 
hurt-unto-death  look  in  the  man’s  eyes. 
It  was  something  within  her  that  cried 
out  at  the  falsehood. 

“  Oh,”  she  went  on  impulsively, 
“  that  isn’t  true  !  I  like  and  admire 
you  so  much.  And  I  think  it  is  generous 
of  you  to  ask  me  to  marry  you  when 
you  saw  they  were  all  so  set  upon  it. 
But  of  course  I  can’t  and  won’t.” 

David’s  face  was  white.  He  caught  her 
hands  in  a  grip  that  made  her  wince. 

“  Generous  !  ”  he  flamed  out.  “  Do 
you  think  that  I  would  be  influenced  a 
hair’s  breadth  by  what  my  parish  wanted 
or  did  not  want !  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  allow  anyone  in  the  world  to 
dictate  to  me  on  this  matter  !  Mary, 
can’t  I  make  you  understand  ?  I  love 
you  !  I’m  over  thirty.  I’ve  known 
scores  of  girls.  But  there  was  never  a 
face  I  wanted  to  carry  in  my  heart 
until  I  saw  yours  !  You  are  the  girl  I 
want  for  my  wife  !  Say  you  believe 
me  !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  do  !  ”  Mary  cried.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  Forgive  me  for 
what  I  said,  but  my  pride  has  been  so 
desperately  hurt.  Now  when  you  offer 
me  your  love — such  a  love — the  maze 
seems  thicker  than  ever.  Can’t  you  see 
the  choice  you  put  to  me  ?  On  the  one 
side  I  have  to  start  out,  alone,  unpre¬ 
pared,  to  earn  my  living.  I  have  no 
near  relatives  and  only  a  little  money. 
The  thought  terrifies  me  !  No  family  to 
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rely  upon — no  home  to  come  back  to  ! 
And  in  place  of  all  that,  you  offer  me  my 
old  home,  my  old  friends,  my  old  life 
again  !  Everything  in  the  world  that's 
precious  to  me  !  Can’t  you  see  the 
temptation  ?  How  I  might  be  willing 
to  marry  any  man  who  would  offer  me 
that  ?  Oh,  I  don’t  dare  accept  it.  How 
could  I  ever  be  sure  I  hadn’t  married  my 
comfort  instead  of  being  sure  of  you, 
just  you  out  of  all  the  world  !  You 
wouldn’t  want  me  unless  I  were  sure  of 
that,  would  you  ?  ” 

David  looked  down  into  the  sweet 
flushed  face  that  was  raised  to  his. 

“  I’m  afraid,”  he  said  in  a  strained 
low  voice,  “  that  I  want  you  on  any 
terms.  But  that  is  selfish.  I  know  your 
own  happiness  depends  upon  your  being 
sure.  And  deep  in  my  heart  I  know  that 
I  would  not  have  you  less  scrupulously 
fine — even  though  it  means  losing 
you  !  ” 

On  the  way  home  through  the  late 
afternoon  haze,  David  broke  the  silence. 
His  face  looked  strong  and  set. 

“  Remember,”  he  began,  “  that  I 
haven’t  given  up.  I  am  only  waiting.” 

Mary  looked  distressed. 

"  But  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  the  same 
months  from  now.  I  will  be  so  home¬ 
sick  for  my  life  here,  and  you  will  be  all 
interwoven  with  it  !  How  can  I  ever  be 
sure  !  Besides,  it  seems  too  romantically 
unnatural  that  you  and  I  should  really 
fall  in  love  on  a  few  days’  acquaintance, 
when  that  is  the  very  thing  that  would 
solve  every  problem  for  both  of  us  and 
please  the  whole  parish  !  Things  don’t 
happen  that  way  in  life.  I’m  afraid  of 
it  !  ” 

David’s  voice  was  eager.  He  had 
stopped  the  car  and  taken  her  hands 
again  in  his  strong  clasp. 

“  But  why  should  we  not  expect  life 
to  be  gracious  to  us  ?  I’ve  waited  all 
these  years  for  you,  and  yet  when  I 
found  you  at  last  waiting  for  me  at  my 
own  fireside  it  seemed  the  most  beauti¬ 
fully  natural  thing  in  the  world  !  Won’t 
you  stop  holding  back  ?  Won’t  you  give 
love  a  chance  ?  ” 

Mary  shook  her  head  miserably. 

“  Oh,  don’t  tempt  me  too  far ! 
There  would  always  be  that  ghost  of  a 
fear  rising  that  I — yes  and  you,  too — had 
been  swayed  by  circumstances  ;  that  if 
we  had  met  under  other  conditions  we 
would  not  have  been  attracted  at  all. 
I  can’t  risk  losing  all  my  ideals  of  love.” 

"  I  would  not  ask  you  to,”  David 
sa;d  simply,  all  the  eager  gladness  gone 
from  his  voice. 

So  the  days  of  Mary’s  sojourn  drew 
to  an  end  and  there  was  mourning  in 
Hartville.  The  precious  plot  which 
St.  Andrew’s  parish  had  originated  in 
hope  and  elaborated  in  confidence,  had 
failed.  Mary  was  leaving,  and,  so  far 
as  anyone  could  discern,  the  new  vicar 
was  not  lifting  a  finger  to  keep  her  or  to 


bring  her  back.  There  had  even  been 
detected  by  some  a  certain  cool  restraint 
in  the  attitude  of  the  two  young  people 
during  the  last  days. 

Then  suddenly,  as  Mary  entered  upon 
her  last  fortnight,  she  became  aware  of 
subdued  excitement  in  the  village.  There 
were  whispers  that  stopped  as  she  came 
near.  Small  groups  of  church  members 
on  the  street  parted  with  elaborate 
carelessness  as  she  approached.  She 
knew  that  a  farewell  reception  was  to  be 
held  for  her  on  the  last  night  of  her 
stay — knew  and  dreaded  it.  But  there 
was  something  more,  evidently,  in  the 
air. 

Her  curiosity  died,  however,  under  the 
burden  that  lay  upon  her.  The  vicarage 
was  almost  dismantled  now.  Soon  she 
would  be  truly  adrift.  She  was  to  go 
back  to  her  mother's  friend  until  she 
found  work.  More  and  more  as  the  gulf 
of  the  unknown  opened  before  her  she 
felt  she  would  be  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  anything  in  order  to  keep  the 
home  she  loved.  And  in  proportion 
as  this  feeling  grew,  she  avoided  David 
Gregg  with  a  sort  of  shame. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  reception 
came.  Mary  steeled  herself  for  the  ordeal. 
There  would  be  speeches,  no  doubt, 
and  many,  many  good-byes. 

The  parish  hall  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Hague,  important,  benevolent,  was 
everywhere  at  once,  seating  late  comers, 
conferring  with  Mr.  Darby,  chuckling 
excitedly.  Several  members  of  the 
council  sat  near  the  front,  looking  genial 
and  satisfied.  David  Gregg  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  so 
much  laughter  and  confusion  prevailed. 
Mary’s  heart  felt  a  small  hurt.  This 
seemed  more  like  a  festival  of  rejoicing 
than  a  farewell. 

But  the  speeches  had  begun.  At  first 
she  tried  not  to  listen,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience  she  found 
herself  picturing  her  father  as  he  had 
come  there,  a  young  man  like  David 
Gregg.  There  was  no  laughter  now. 
Men  and  women  wiped  their  eyes  as  the 
tale  of  that  life  was  unfolded. 

“  There  is  nothing  too  great  for  us  to 
do  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Vance,”  the 
speaker  concluded,  “  and  it  seems  to 
us  most  fitting  to  let  this  take  the  form 
of  a  gift  to  his  daughter.  Mr.  Hague 
will  make  the  announcement.” 

Mary’s  heart  beat  swiftly.  What  had 
they  done,  these  dear  people  !  What 
gift  had  they  given  from  their  own 
slender  stores  ! 

Mr.  Hague  spluttered  with  eagerness. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  legal  looking 
document  with  which  he  gesticulated. 
For  once  Mary  was  not  conscious  of  his 
perverted  English.  The  audience  hung 
tensely  upon  his  words. 

“  Now,  as  you  all  know,”  Mr.  Hague 
was  saying,  “  this  house  we  call  the 
vicarage  didn’t  ever  belong  to  the 
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church.  It  has  been  rented  for  the  last 
twenty  years  from  the  Smith  heirs. 
An’  there’s  been  plenty  of  talk  off  an’  on 
that  we  ought  to  build  a  new  up-to-date 
vicarage  of  our  own  on  this  land  of  ours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  church.  Well, 
perhaps  one  day  we  shall.  But  just 
now,  Mr.  Gregg  here,  being  a  bachelor, 
says  he  doesn’t  need  a  vicarage,  an’  so 
we  as  a  congregation  just  suddenly  had 
an  idea,  an’  we've  thrown  together  an’ 
raised  enough  to  buy  the  old  vicarage 
an’  get  a  clear  title  deed  to  it — which  is 
this  here  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  an’ 
since  this  house  is  the  only  home  Mary 
Vance  has  ever  known,  an’  since  we  all 
want  to  show  our  love  for  her  an’  for  her 
father’s  memory,  I  now  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  her  with  this  deed  to  her 
old  home,  which  is  hers  to  do  what 
she  likes  with,  only  we  hope  an’  pray 
she’ll  stay  in  it.” 

The  applause  was  deafening.  There 
were  joyful  exclamations  and  much 
laughter  as  if  the  big  room  held  only  one 
affectionately  simple  family  that  had 
achieved  a  happy  surprise  for  one  of  its 
members . 

Mary  found  herself,  dazed,  incredu¬ 
lous,  holding  the  deed  in  her  hand.  Her 
home  !  The  house  which  held  her 
dearest  memories,  which  was  indeed  a 
part  of  herself  !  Her  only  haven ! 
Given  back  to  her ;  hers  for  ever  to  live 
in  or  to  come  back  to  ! 

But  the  miracle  of  it.  Kind  hearts 
could  do  much,  but  they  could  not  coin 
gold.  The  ho.use  she  knew  had  been 
held  for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  thing 
was  incredible  !  Even  counting  a 
generous  cheque  from  the  three  men  in 
the  parish  who  were  modestly  well  off, 
half  the  amount  would  be  the  extreme 
amount  the  congregation  could  possibly 
raise  in  a  hurried  two  weeks.  That  left 
five  hundred  at  least. 

Suddenly  she  caught  her  breath.  In 
one  clear,  blazing,  intuitive  flash,  she 
knew.  The  Oxford  money !  David  Gregg 
had  given  it  ! 

He  loved  her,  then,  as  much  as  that. 
Enough  to  give  up  the  near  fulfilment  of 
his  dream.  To  give  in  one  splendid 
hidden  sacrifice  the  precious  savings  of 
hard  years  ! 

And  with  the  knowledge  it  seemed  to 
her  that  her  heart  awoke.  It  was  as 
though  the  cool  narrow  confines  of 
girlhood  were  swept  away.  She  knew, 
with  a  woman’s  grasp  of  life,  how  com¬ 
pletely  she  also  could  love,  how  mysteri¬ 
ously  and  overwhelmingly  she  did  love 
David  Gregg. 

Their  strange  meeting,  their  short 
acquaintance,  her  hurt  pride,  her  fears, 
all  were  incidental  beside  the  great 
reality.  His  heart  had  called  to  hers 
and  now  her  own  had  answered. 

The  excited  tumult  had  quieted. 
They  were  waiting  for  her  response. 
She  rose  unsteadily.  This  sudden  shock 


come,  I  hope.  But  I 
want  the  truth  now.” 

His  clear  eyes  came 
back  to  hers. 

“  Nobody  in  the  world 
knows,"  he  said  earn¬ 
estly  “  not  even  Mr. 
Hague.  1  turned  it  in  as 
coming  from  an  admirer 
of  your  father’s.  I  would 
give  anything  else  I  own 
if  you  hadn’t  guessed  it !  ” 
he  added  fiercely. 

Then,  as  her  eyes,  full 
of  their  new  love,  held 
his,  his  face  quickened, 
flamed. 

“  Mary,”  he  cried,  as  he 
bent  over  her,  “  you  don’t 
mean - 

She  nodded. 

“  Just  as  I’ve  dreamed 
of  it  !  In  one  great  flash 
I  knew.  Oh,  David,  the 
house,  the  place,  the 
people  !  How  could  I 
ever  have  thought  of  them 
when  I  have — you  !  ” 

And  then  his  arms  were 
about  her  ;  his  kisses  on 
her  hair,  her  cheeks,  her 
lips. 

They  sat  in  the  vicarage 
pew,  oblivious  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  time.  They  didn’t  hear 
the  sounds  grow  fainter 
outside.  They  didn’t 
know  Mr.  Hague  had 
opened  the  door,  seen  the 
two  forms  in  the  dim  light, 
and  withdrawn  himself 
hastily,  to  scatter  the 
hopeful  news  before  him 
as  he  went. 

But  after  the  two  in  the 


HE  HAD  STOPPED  THE  CAR,  AND  TAKEN  HER 
HANDS  AGAIN  IN  HIS  STRONG  GRASP. 

of  joy  had  unnerved  her  more  than  all 
her  sorrow.  She  clasped  the  deed  to  her. 

“  I’m  so  amazed,”  she  said  shakily, 

“  and  so  happy  !  I  never  was  so  happy. 

Sometime  again  I’ll  tell  you  all  that’s  in 
my  heart.  Just  now  I  can’t !  But  I’m 
going  to  stay  in  Hartville  !  ” 

It  was  enough.  The  laughter  and 
talk  began  again.  They  crowded  round 
her.  A  pungent  whiff  of  coffee  came 
from  below.  Busy  women  bustled  about 
with  trays.  The  social  proceeded  in  its 
time-honoured  way. 

Mary  scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

She  heard  her  voice  thanking,  question¬ 
ing,  reassuring,  but  her  eyes  were  seeking 
David  Gregg.  After  his  formal  words 
of  greeting  he  seemed  to  keep  far  away 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  company. 

At  last,  as  the  crowd  thinned,  Mary  saw 
her  chance.  He  was  standing  near  the 
wide  doors  that  led  into  the  church 
itself.  She  crossed  to  him. 
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"  David  !  ”  she  whispered.  She  could 
see  his  start  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 
“  Can’t  we  go  into  the  church  for  a 
minute  ?  I  must  speak  to  you  alone.” 

His  answer  was  to  draw  her  quickly 
with  him  through  the  heavy  swinging 
door.  He  pressed  one  of  the  buttons  by 
the  doorway.  The  chancel  lights  flashed 
softly  on.  The  rest  of  the  place  seemed 
full  of  dim  grey  shadows.  They  moved 
slowly  up  the  aisle  until  Mary  stopped. 
She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  searched  his. 

“  David,  did  you  give  your  Oxford 
money  for  the  house  ?  ” 

She  felt  a  tremor  go  over  him.  His 
eyes  shifted. 

"  Nonsense  !  ’’  he  said.  "  Where  did 
you  ever  get  such  an  idea  !  The  money 

was  raised  by - ” 

“  Please  tell  me  the  truth.  You 
needn’t  be  afraid.  I’m  going  to  keep  the 
house  and  live  in  it  for  many  years  to 


Drawn  by  quiet  church  had  discussed 

Harold.  Lopping.  ap  the  wonder  of  it  again, 
Mary  looked  up  terrified. 

“  But  your  precious  Oxford  year  !  ” 
she  cried.  “  Now  the  money’s  gone, 
and  we  shall  hardly  dare  to  sell  the 
house  even  if  we  could.  Oh,  I  can’t 
bear  it  if  the  years  just  slip  away  and 
bury  you  as  they  did  father,  and  you 
never  see  your  dreaming  spires  !  ” 

David  smiled  as  a  man  whose  heaven 
has  been  reached. 

“  Such  a  little  thing,  compared  to 
this,”  he  said  as  he  drew  her  close. 

Mary  closed  her  eyes.  The  great 
onward  sweep  of  life  with  its  eternal 
compensating  round  seemed  to  have 
lifted  her  up — to  be  bearing  her  on  and 
on  Her  father's  dream  unfulfilled,  as 
something  told  her  David’s  would  be. 
And  yet,  from  away  beyond,  she  felt 
the  words  of  the  old  Psalter  come  singing 
into  her  heart — 

"  Instead  of  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt 
have  children,  whom  thou  shalt  make 
princes  in  the  land  !  ’ 


The  woman  so  highly 
praised  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs  impresses  me  as  a 
remarkable  person.  She  com¬ 
bined  nearly  all  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  modern  business 
woman  in  her  activities, 
besides  being  married  and 
so  virtuous  that  “  the  heart 
of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.”  Whatever  that  last 
clause  refers  to  I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  more 
complimentary  to  her  than  to  the  character  of  her 
husband.  Anyway,  she  did  him  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life- — which  proves  that  she  was  an 
excellent  wife  ;  more  of  an  achievement  in  itself  than 
many  women  manage  now. 

Besides  that,  she  conducted  a  considerable  industry 
in  weaving  wool,  flax  and  silk.  She  provided  her  own 
raw  materials  for  this  business — no  purchasing  agent. 
She  clothed  her  immense  household  not  only  com¬ 
fortably,  but  handsomely.  The  record  is  that  she  dressed 
herself  in  “  silk  and  purple.”  How  many  different  kinds 
of  factories,  workers,  and  forewomen  would  be  required 
now  to  produce  even  the  silks,  linens,  and  girdles  she 
sold  to  the  “  merchant  ”  ? 

She  also  understood  investments.  “  She  considereth 
a  field,  and  buyeth  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.”  No  middle¬ 
man  to  transact  her  affairs  !  She  was  thrifty 
and  saved  the  commission  women  pay  now 
to  estate  agents  when  they  want  a  piece  of 
property. 

She  looked  after  the  transportation  of  food 
for  her  household,  and  brought  it  “  from 
afar.”  Her  candle  burned  late  at  night,  and 
she  “  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night  ” — very 
early  breakfast,  of  course,  because  she  might 
be  going  out  that  very  day  to  consider  an¬ 
other  field  with  reference  to  enlarging  her 
vineyard. 

A  Serenely  Magnificent 
Figure. 

But  here  is  the  most  wonderful  part — she 
was  charitable.  '*  She  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor,”  and,  it  seems,  both 
“  hands  to  the  needy.”  Now  my  impression 
is  that  the  up-and-doing  business  woman  of 
our  times  may  make  her  annual  contribution 
to  certain  charities,  but  she  lets  it  go  at 
that ;  nothing  personal  in  her  relations  to 
the  poor.  She  is  smart  and  crisp  in  her 
manner,  with  a  tongue  in  her  head  for  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  not  criticising  her,  you  under¬ 
stand.  She  must  be  like  that  in  the  fierce 
competition  we  have  made  of  living,  based 
upon  success  and  prosperity.  Solomon  repre¬ 
sents  his  heroine  as  being  fairly  prosperous, 
but  with  a  dignity  we  seem  to  be  losing  : 

“  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.” 


What  a  woman  !  Com¬ 
pared  with  her  husband,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  gates,  showing 
off  among  the  “  elders,”  she 
fairly  shines.  Wisdom  she 
had,  the  law  of  kindness 
ruled  her  tongue,  and  yet  I 
do  not  suppose  she  was  any 
sort  of  platform  speaker.  My 
idea  is  that  she  was  a  wise  quiet  woman  who  frequently 
said  something  honourable  or  comforting  in  private, 
merely  in  passing,  you  might  say,  from  one  loom  to 
another ;  no  world  reforms  in  her  mind,  only  her  very 
own  house,  husband,  children,  servants,  and  all  that 
business  of  many  professions  she  was  carrying  on. 

I  suppose  that  in  time  she  grew  old  and  calm,  and 
that  she  must  have  been  a  serenely  magnificent  figure  in 
her  silken  draperies  and  one  of  those  fine  girdles,  merely 
overlooking  her  affairs  now  from  a  peaceful  place.  But 
it  is  not  recorded  that  she  ever  took  a  holiday.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word 
“  vacation  ”  in  the  Scriptures.  I  do  not  imply  that  the 
idea  the  term  conveys  is  wrong  for  this  reason,  but  the 
inference  is  that  men  and  women  must  have  been  more 
intelligently  and  normally  adjusted  to  life  then  than  we 
are  now.  Certainly  no  testament  of  our  lives  could  be 
written  without  at  least  one  book  of  vacation  scriptures 
in  it. 

I  have  always  believed  literally  in  these 
elder  Scriptures,  especially  in  this  virtuous 
woman  exploited  in  Proverbs,  whose  vir¬ 
tuousness  did  not  consist  in  mere  chastity, 
but  was  the  quality  of  her  devotion,  charity, 
and  diligence.  Neither  does  her  worthiness 
seem  to  me  a  poetic  exaggeration,  for  I  was 
born  just  in  time  to  know  a  few  such  women 
myself. 

Foundations  upon  which  the 
Church  and  Home  Rested. 

In  the  old  days,  when  women  lived  good 
little  lives  in  their  own  homes,  their  habits  of 
dutifulness,  piety  and  affection  fitted  them 
like  a  golden  harness.  They  faded  early, 
like  bright  pictures  grown  sweetly  dim,  and 
passed  into  just  their  virtues  with  a  sort  of 
unobtrusive  quietness.  They  settled  down 
to  that  steady  rhythm  of  duty  and  sacrifice 
which  is  so  soothing  to  others,  and  held  it 
to  the  end.  Not  one  buckle  of  the  golden 
harness  ever  slipped.  Without  much  honour 
or  praise,  they  were  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  world,  the  church,  and  the  home 
rested— ;and  in  those  days  never  rocked  as 
they  do  now. 

Sometimes  they  died  from  the  weariness  of 
doing  so  much  good.  But  it  was  a  peaceful 
passing.  They  had  neat  little  funerals,  a  few 
flowers,  a  few  chosen  words  bestowed  upon 
them,  a  few  tears  contributed,  and  then  they 
were  laid  away  in  eternal  rest,  that  long 
holiday  to  which  they  had  looked  forward 
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with  so  much  confidence.  Such  women  never  can  be 
spared  during  their  life-time  to  go  on  a  holiday. 

But  the  rest  of  us  cannot  afford  to  wait  so  long.  We 
are  living  under  a  far  greater  nervous  strain  than  these 
women  ever  knew.  Times  have  changed,  and  we  are 
changed  accordingly.  We  no  longer  have  the  illusions 
that  made  them  and  blessed  them.  We  do  not  believe 
with  the  same  faith  they  had.  We  know  too  much. 
Knowledge  can  be  a  fearful  loss  in  peace  and  happiness. 
We  have  achieved  liberty,  not  of  conscience,  but  of 
action.  We  are  playing  the  role  of  adventurers  in  ethics 
and  morals.  We  have  won  independence  in  a  fiercely 
competitive  world.  We  have  exchanged  the  home  we 
used  to  make  and  keep  for  the  world  that  we  can  neither 
control  nor  change. 

A  Holiday  or  Nervous 
Prostration. 

The  world  has  got  us  at  last.  We  are  citizens  of  it. 
Our  vision  has  been  stretched.  We  are  wrestling  with 
social,  industrial,  and  political  reforms.  We  are  doing 
great  things — and  nothing  good  is  happening.  It  is 
very  exasperating,  nerve  racking.  I  do  not  suppose 
going  out  to  buy  a  field  and  planting  a  vineyard  in  it  was 
half  the  worry  we  have  going  forth  to  lecture  in  a  good 
cause.  I  doubt  if  rising  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  having 
early  breakfast  every  day,  is  nearly  as  exhausting  as 
being  up  so  many  nights  until  morning  at  social  functions. 

The  efforts  we  make  for  recognition  are  strenuous. 
What  we  get  is  publicity,  frequently  at  the  expense  of 
reputation.  We  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  defeating 
each  other.  We  can  endure  just  so  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  for  the  “  cause  ”  we  represent,  or  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  vanity.  Then  we  are  compelled  to 
give  up  everything  and  take  a  rest.  It  is 
either  a  holiday  or  nervous  prostration. 

I  never  heard  of  a  reckless  worldly  woman 
who  took  a  holiday  in  a  plain  country  com¬ 
munity  and  revived  her  virtue  by  attending 
divine  worship  on  Sabbath  days  where  there 
were  faith  and  godliness  and  plain  gospel 
preaching,  but  no  religious  scenery  and  no 
choir.  I  suppose  they  never  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
one  of  them  would  feel  in -such  a  congrega¬ 
tion — bored,  probably.  But  my  notion  is 
that  languor  would  cover  some  kind  of  em¬ 
barrassed  hypocrisy.  We  are  much  smarter 
spiritually  than  we  used  to  be.  When  we 
are  dead  in  our  trespasses  and  sins  we  give 
ourselves  an  air  of  superior  intelligence  very 
confusing  to  simple  saints,  but  not  to  the 
Lord. 

If  a  society  woman  of  this  type  has  gone 
the  gait  all  winter  in,  say,  the  South  of 
France,  early  in  the  spring  she  returns  to 
town  and  starts  all  over  again.  She  has 
changed  her  scenes  and  her  clothes,  but  not 
her  activities.  The  poor  thing  cannot  bear 
herself  long  enough  to  rest.  She  must  be 
diverted.  Her  resources  as  a  human  being 
have  been  exhausted.  She  may  be  a  decent 
woman,  but  she  is  in  a  state  of  personal 
bankruptcy.  She  has  lost  that  quietness 
and  peace  of  mind  normal  people  have. 

She  must  live  on  other  people.  She  must 
have  amusement  and  adventure,  however 


stale,  to  stimulate  her  jaded  emotions.  Otherwise,  she 
suffers  from  an  intolerable  depression.  It  is  a  kind  of 
social  dope  habit  that  compels  her  to  seek  excitement, 
not  rest. 

The  Right  Idea  of 
a  Holiday. 

When  you  consider  the  evidences  of  their  own 
innocence  and  loyalty,  coupled  with  the  harrowing 
wrongs  they  have  endured,  that  some  women  produce 
in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  one  would  naturally  expect 
them,  after  they  get  it,  to  go  into  seclusion  at  least  until 
they  could  recover  from  the  attendant  grief  and  humilia¬ 
tion  so  tearfully  dramatised  in  court — for  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  lose  a  husband  in  death,  and  much  worse  to 
lose  him  in  life.  But  they  do  no  such  thing.  They 
simply  go  away  to  some  gay  place  and  forget  the  past, 
and  start  another  scene  in  the  same  kind  of  living.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  holiday,  but  the 
animation  with  which  they  take  one  does  indicate  a 
queer  sort  of  valour- — vaulting,  spirited,  but  not 
delicate. 

I  recall  one  woman  with  the  right  idea  of  a  holiday, 
who  had  her  plans  frustrated.  We  were  spending  the 
end  of  a  summer  season  in  a  fine  quiet  hotel  high  up  in 
the  mountains.  One  day  this  woman  dropped  down 
among  us  like  an  elderly  angel  of  light.  She  was  an 
American,  with  a  kind  dark  face,  an  affectionate  eye, 
an  air  of  subdued  elegance,  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
clothes  she  wore.  Looking  back  now,  I  should  have 
known  that  they  were  rostrum  draperies,  and  that  she 
Sat  always  like  a  lady  chairman  when  she  sat,  never 
quite  in  a  state  of  repose  but  with  her  arm  majestically 
crooked.  Her  manners  were  exactly  right, 
however — friendly  but  not  effusive. 

Two  weeks  we  had  in  the  refined  atmosphere 
of  her  presence.  Then  one  day  I  met  her 
ascending  the  stairs  going  to  her  room  like 
a  conflagration — face  flushed,  lips  pursed, 
eyes  spitting  rage,  not  a  vestige  of  sweetness 
and  light  left  in  her. 

“  What  is  the  trouble,  dear  Mrs.  Boll  ?  " 

I  exclaimed,  seeing  she  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  the  evidences  of  this  trouble. 

“  Look  down  there  !  ”  she  hissed,  waving 
a  back-handed  gesture  at  the  lobby  below. 

I  craned  my  neck  over  the  banisters  and 
saw  a  crowd  of  guests,  dusty  from  a  long 
journey,  surging  around  the  clerk’s  desk 
discussing  their  baggage  and  reservations  as 
guests  do  in  a  hotel. 

“  Two  hundred  of  them!  ”  she  sobbed  in¬ 
dignantly,  as  we  ascended  the  stairs  together. 

“  Only  for  the  week-end,”  I  answered 
consolingly,  thinking  that  she  dreaded  the 
stir  and  confusion. 

“  They  are  all  from  A - ”  she  went  on, 

naming  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States;  “  and  mostly  women  !  ”  she  added 
despairingly.  “  The  same  women  I  have 
contended  with  this  whole  year,  and  last 
year,  and  the  year  before  that.  I  came  here 
to  forget  them,  to  be  just  myself,  to  rest  from 
their  methods — atrocious  methods,  my  dear.” 

The  idea  of  this  sweet  creature,  turned 
grey  in  goodness,  being  persecuted  by  two 
hundred  women  was  _  too  astounding  for 


words.  I  merely  listened  while  she  went  on 'reproaching 
them  in  strong  but  vague  terms  of  indignation.' 

“  I  am  going  in  now  to  pack.  I  shall  leave  on  the  next 
train  !  ”  she  assured  me. 

She  did.  An' hour  later  she  passed  out  through  the 
lobby,  wrapped  and  veiled  like  a  female  anathema. 

It  turned  out  that  Mrs.  Boll  had  played  an  important 
part  in  the  largest  woman’s  club  in  the  city  for  a  number 
of  years.  She  had  not  only  been  an  opportunist  in  the 
feminine  politics  which  governs  such  an  organisation, 
she  had  been  an  autocrat.  She  had  had  her  way  in  that 
club  regardless  of  opposition.  She  had  raised  her  sup¬ 
porters  to  committees  of  prominence,  and  with  even 
more  skill  she  had  cast  her  enemies  down.  She  might 
never  have  retired  to  private  life  and  to  the  practice  of 
her  own  kinder  virtues,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
defeated  by  an  unexpected  and  perfidious  coalition 
in  the  last  election  of  officers. 

Changing  Inside 
Scenes. 

Still  she  had  the  right  conception  of  a  holiday.  She 
went  among  strangers  who  did  not  suspect  her  past  or 
•  her  powers.  Here  she  resumed,  without  the  handicap 
of  adverse  comment,  those  virtues  and  graces  of  character 
that  she  had  before  she  became  prominent,  effective 
and  ruthless.  My  idea  is  that  a  real  holiday  is  a  period 
of  time  in  which  you  may  rest  from  what  you  have  been 
and  become  what  you  want  to  be.  The  place  to  try  out 


the  experiment  is  among  strangers  who  have  no  foot¬ 
notes  upon  your  former  manifestations. 

If  you  have  not  been  very  good,  you  might  get  much 
refreshment  by  practising  goodness  for  a  change.  The 
sort  of  admiration  you  might  win  would  be  unusual  in 
your  case  and  gratifying.  If  you  have  been  obliged  to 
live  up  to  a  reputation  for  piety  which  you  did  not 
deserve,  you  might  relax  enough  from  this  enforced  hypoc¬ 
risy  to  become  an  honest  self-respecting  person  in  the 
open.  If  you  have  a  reputation  for  wit  or  learning  that 
is  exhausting  to  keep  up,  let  go  your  intellectual  vanity 
for  a  fortnight  and  live  like  the  dull  person  you  know 
you  really  are.  Say  npthing  bright.  Show  no  learning. 
Nobody  will  notice  the  difference.  It  might  even  be  a 
relief  to  other  people.  In  any  case,  your  withered  wits 
would  freshen  by  the  time  you  must  return  to  sparkle 
at  home. 

Something  like  this  is  my  idea  of  a  holiday.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  changing  your  outside  scenes  as  it 
is  that  of  changing  your  inside  scenes.  It  can  be  done  at 
far  less  expense.  You  are  not  obliged  to  leave  home  at  all. 

You  might  refresh  yourself  amazingly  by  choosing  a 
new  character  role  for  yourself  and  living  it  for  a  month, 
as  a  man  leaves  off  smoking  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
In  this  way  you  might  even  give  everybody  in  the  house 
a  rest  and  change,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  someone  else,  probably  yourself,  just  a 
while. 


WITH  WIND  AND 
TIDE. 


From  the  Painting  by 
A.  H.  L.  Elphinsto7ie. 
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I  wanted  a  rest 
and  a  change  as 
well,  so  after  tea 
I  took  a  book 
and  sought  the 
Browns’  back  gar¬ 
den.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  reading  too, 
so  we  sat  side  by- 
side  on  the  path. 

At  the  far  end  of 
the  lawn  Olive 
was  memorising 
Gaunt’s  advice  to 
Bolingbroke  for 
her  Shakespeare 
lesson  next  day. 

Over  the  partition 
wall  Mr.  Jonej, 
the  Browns’  neigh¬ 
bour,  was  tinker¬ 
ing  with  his  lat¬ 
tice-work,  but  his 
faint  clink,  clink, 
did  not  worry  us. 

Peace  and  joy 
reigned  undis¬ 
turbed — and  then 
Mr.  Brown  came 
home  ! 

“  Joseph,”  ven¬ 
tured  Mrs.  Brown, 
when  he  had  changed  into  his  old 
coat,  “  I  wondered  if  you  would  fill 
those  tubs  with  soil.  I  want  to  plant 
some  geraniums.” 

Mr.  Brown  nodded  absently.  His 
eyes  were  on  his  neighbour  and  the 
lattice-work. 

Presently  he  joined  him,  said 
it  was  a  fine  evening,  commented  on 
the  cricket  news,  worked  the  con¬ 
versation  round  to  the  job  in  hand, 
and  gave  the  crippled  lattice  a 
vigorous  shake.  Then  he  went  round 
into  the  Jones’s  garden  to  get  his 
neighbour’s  point  of  view. 

Now  I  don’t  know  what  was  wrong 
with  that  lattice  work,  or  whether 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  it  at 
all.  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
particular  tool  Mr.  Jones  wanted, 
and  that  Mr.  Brown  felt  sure  he 
had  somewhere,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  latter  gentleman  came  hurry¬ 
ing  back,  and  began  enthusiastically 
to  turn  out  the  Brown  tool-house. 
Mrs.  Brown  made  a  faint  protest 
relating  to  the  filling  of  tubs, 
but  all  the  reply  she  received 
was — 

"  F-xtraordinary  amount  of  rubbish 


in  this  shed  ! 
However  did  it 
get  into  this 
state  ?  ” 

I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  fer¬ 
vour  with  which 
Mr.  Brown  piled 
the  hoarding  of 
years  on  one  end 
of  the  lawn,  while 
Olive,  who  found 
the  atmosphere 
too  exciting  for 
Shakespeare,  be¬ 
gan  energetically 
to  mow  the  other 
end.  Things  which 
could  not  be  ac¬ 
commodated  o  n 
the  grass  formed 
an  overflow  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  path  at 
a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance  from  us. 
Finally  Mr. 
Brown  found 
what  he  wanted, 
and  began  to  tin¬ 
ker  on  his  side  of 
the  fence,  and 
add  his  contribu¬ 
tion  of  noise  to  that  of  Olive’s  mow¬ 
ing-machine.  The  strengthening  of 
the  invalid  lattice  necessi¬ 
tated  much  conversation  and 
frequent  journeys  into  the 
Jones’s  garden.  Mrs.  Brown 
looked  at  her  empty  tubs  and 
then  at  me  with  an  air  of 
resignation  and  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

Presently  the  minister 
came  through  the  gate.  He 
had  come  for  half-an-hour’s 
rest.  I  could  see  it  in  his 
eye.  But  when  he  saw  that 
medley  of  oddments  on  the 
grass,  he  lifted  his  head  like 
a  war-horse  scenting  battle. 

What  is  there  in  a  few  ham¬ 
mers,  a  pair  of  pincers,  some 
old  oil-tins  and  bicycle-lamps, 
and  a  rusty  saw  that  so  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  average  man  ? 

At  all  events  the  minister 
immediately  looked  round 
for  something  he  could  do  to 
add  to  the  general  noise  and 
confusion,  and  finally  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  a  deck¬ 
chair  that  needed  re-covering. 
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“  Where  shall  I  find  a  screw¬ 
driver  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

‘‘  If  Joseph  had  not  turned  out  the 
tool-shed  I  might  have  been  able  to 
tell  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown.  “  As  it 
is,  I  don’t  know.” 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind.  Lend  me  a 
knife,  somebody.  Mine  is  in  my  other 
pocket.” 

I  lent  him  mine.  He  examined  both 
blades  with  a  look  of  pity,  then  laid  it 
aside  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  hurt  my  feelings,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  burrow  among  the  ciibris 
on  the  lawn.  He  returned  with  a 
weapon  of  some  description,  and 
removing  the  tacks  from  the  old 
chair  cover,  spread  them  along  the 
path .  Then  whistli  ng  cheerfully,  with 
one  eye  on  the  operations  on  the 
wall,  he  began  to  hammer  at  the 
new  one. 

“  If  you  take  too  broad  a  turning 
at  the  top,”  suggested  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  you’ll  have  none  at  all  for  the 
bottom,  and  the  chair  won’t  fold 
up.” 

"  You  just  leave  it  all  to  me,”  was 
the  calm  reply.  “  It  will  be  all  right.” 

It  wa§  not  all  right.  The  chair 
would  not  fold  up.  And  with  a 
chastened  air  he  patiently  took  out 
the  tacks,  scattered  them  over  the 
path  and  began  all  over  again. 

[Concluded  on  page  605.  * 


IT  WAS  NOT  ALL  RIGHT.  THE  Drawn  by 

CHAIRS  wouldn’t  fold  up.  Dorothy  Furniss. 


OLIVE  WAS  MEMORISING 
GAUNT’S  ADVICE  TO 
BOLINGBROKE. 


Drawn  by 
Dorothy  Furjnss. 


Spoons  'i 
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1 1*  A  B  la  E  ! 


Had  you  happened  to  live 
in  some  countryside  during 
the  spacious  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to 
have  been  comely  withal, 
the  chances  are  that  your 

mother’s  oak  dresser  would  have  been  adorned  with 
at  least  one  token  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  a 
potential  suitor,  in  the  shape  of  a 
love-spoon  carved  with  a  clasp-knife 
by  his  own  hands,  and  destined 
later  on  to  be  transferred  to  your 
own  home  on  your  marriage.  For 
in  those  days  the  rustic  lovers  of 
England,  and  more  especially  of 
Wales,  delighted  to  express  the  depth 
of  their  adoration  by  means  of  an 
elaborately  carved  wooden  spoon 
of  their  own  devising,  embellished 
withallthe  elaboration  and  ornament 
of  which  their  unskilled  art  was 
capable. 

A  Token  of  Affection 
that  Coined  a  Word. 

Unskilled  it  was,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  sense 
of  being  untaught, 
yet  love  must  have 
given  magic  to  the 
humble*  pocket- 
knife,  for  not  a 
few  of  the  spoons 
were  marvels  of 
adroitness  and  in¬ 
genuity,  their 
patterning  beauti¬ 
fully  designed,  and 
infinite  labour 
lavished  on  the 
intricacies  of  the 
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The  lover  who  carved 
this  spoon  was  defter 
at  geometric  than  free¬ 
hand  design. 


cuttings.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
love-spoon  that  originally  gave  rise 
to  the  phrase  of  “  spooning,”  a  term 
which  in  the  first  instance  by  no  means 
partook  of  the  slang  vulgarity  with 
which  it  eventually  became  associated. 

The  Symbolism 
of  the  Spoons. 

Now,  when  a  lover,  educated  or 
otherwise,  wishes  to  bring  symaolism 
to  bear  upon  his  offering,  the  first 
emblem  that  rises  to  his  mind  is 
naturally  the  heart.  Hence  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  heart-shaped  ornament 
which  appears  in  a  variety  of  the 
spoons,  illustrated  by  kind  permission 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales, 
which  possesses  an  unrivalled  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  interesting  emblems.  In 
some  instances  the  heart  serves  a  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  as  well  as  a  sentimental 


Early  Love  spoons,  showing 
variety  of  devices  for  hanging. 


one,  by  acting  as  the  loop 
by  which  the  spoon  was 
to  hang  from  the  dresser- 
hook,  but  more  often  it 
was  worked  into  the  de¬ 
coration  of  the  handle,  and 
occasionally,  when  merely  incised,  sheltered  in  its 
valves  the  initials  of  the  affianced  pair. 

Puzzle  Handles  as 
Marks  of  Devotion. 

Practically  every 
love  -  spoon  pos¬ 
sessed  some  loop 
for  hanging,  some¬ 
times  in  the  form 
of  a  round  hole, 
sometimes  of  dia¬ 
mond  shape,  and 
occasionally,  in  the 
case  of  a  very 
expert  swain  as 
carver,  of  links  in 
a  wooden  chain 
carved  laboriously 
from  the  same 
piece  of 
wood  as 
the  rest 
of  the 
spoon. 

This 
art  of 
carving 
chains 
and  rings 
from  the 
solid  is 
one  in 
whichtbe 
Chinese 
have 
always 
showe  d 
great 
ingenu¬ 
ity,  es¬ 
pecially 
in  their 

jade  and  other  hardstone  vases.  This  fact 
lends  colour  to  the  theory  that  the  spoons  with 
chains  attached  must  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  the  work  of  sailors  whose  voyages  took 
them  to  the  East,  further  confirmation  being 
given  to  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  the  chain 
spoons  are  often  of  the  pea-puzzle  order,  that 
is  to  say,  they  shelter  within  the  rims  of  the 
handle  a  number  of  small  balls  or  peas,  like¬ 
wise  contrived  from  the  solid  piece  of  original 
wood,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  held  captive 
without  risk  of  dropping  out,  a  feat  in 
carving  also  greatly  affected  by  the  carvers 


The  heart  emblem  figures  freely  among 
these  Love-spoons. 
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in  ivory  and  coral  of  the 
Orient. 

In  these  days  Lovers  had  Time 
to  Spend  on  the  Beloved. 

In  those  leisurely  days 
of  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago,  it  did  not 
matter  much  to  a 
country  swain  if  the 
carving  of  a  spoon  for 


freedom  displayed  in  such 
super-spoons  as  those 
illustrated  with  handles 
adorned  with  grape  clusters 
and  vine-leaves.  The  beauty 
of  the  geometric  patterns 
largely  consists  in  the  way 
in  which  the  design  has  been 
fitted  into  the  allotted  spaces. 

Note  especially  the  case 
of  the 


Two  Love-spcons  showing'hollowed 
treatment  of  handle. 


his  beloved  took  him  a  whole  winter 
of  evenings,  for  distractions  were  few 
and  nights  were  long,  and  the  more 
elaborate  the  work,  the  quicker  would 
hours  pass  away.  So  the  ardent  one 
would  put  his  mind  to  devise  diffi¬ 
culties  to  make  his  job  the  harder. 
Sometimes  difficulty  might  come  in 
the  form  of  a  linked  handle,  held 
together  by  means  of  a  single  ring 
joining  two  elaborately  carved  and 
ornamented  ends. 

Sometimes  it  would  take  the  shape 
of  a  double-spoon,  emblematic  of  the 

twin  des- 


Hearts,  Keyholes  and  Vines 
form  the  symbolism  of  these 
spoons. 


tinies  of 
the  pair, 
and  there 
are  even 
triple 
spoons 
extant, 
sym  b  o  1  i  c 
no  doubt, 
of  a  poten¬ 
tial  olive- 
bra  n  c.  h . 

The  bowl 
of  the 
spoons  is 

almost  invariably  kept  plain 
and  unadorned. 

Geometric  Patternings  were 
largely  Employed. 

Geometric  patternings 
usually  come  more  easily  to 
the  knife  of  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  ;  hence  the  frequency 
of  angular  chip-carvings 
among  these  spoons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  greater 


Double  -  bowled  Love -spoons 
symbolise  “  Wetvain  areone.” 


spoon  of 
which  the 
bowl  is 
held  in 
what 
would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be 
a  primi¬ 
tive  con¬ 
ception  of  a  human  hand.  The 
amateur  craftsman  has  gone  badly 
astray  in  the  attempt  to  portray  a 
portion  of  the  human  form  divine,  but 
his  execution  of  the  purely  decorative 
carving  is,  in  its  own  way,  of  great 
merit. 

The  provision  of  a  plain  portion 
sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  handle 
occurs  in  a  number  of  spoops,  and 
would  seem  to  suggest  the  ultimate 
idea  of  carved  inscriptions  or  initials. 
Possibly  it  was  meant  to  receive  the 
date  of  marriage  between  donor 
and  recipient,  such  as  occurs  in  a 
number  of  specimens.  Maybe,  when 
it  is  absent,  some  lovers’  quarrel  has 
separated  the  twain. 

Love  my  Spoon,  Love  Me. 

These  love-spoons  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  given  on  the  plighting  of  troth, 
though  the  greater  number  were 


Links  and  Captive  Peas  give  evidence  of 
a  patient  and  persistent  character  in  the 
lover  who  carved  these^spoons. 


undoubtedly  be¬ 
stowed  by  accepted 
suitors.  Others 
would  be  proffered 
by  the  aspiring 
candidate,  and  a 
really  attractive 
country  girl  might 
receive  a  whole 
row  of  spoons  from 
her  admirers. 


Double-bowled  Love- 
spoon  showing  Scan¬ 
dinavian  influence  in 
its  decoration. 


A  spoon  with  its 
ends  loosely  linked 
to  the  handle. 
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Through  our  ancient  town  there  flows 
-a  friendly  river.  The  very  first  time  that 
I  went  over  the  town  bridge  and  beheld 
that  shallow  rippling  stream,  with  here 
and  there  a  bed  of  water-crowfoot,  with 
ducks  half  wild  and  half  domestic,  I 
felt  that  I  had  found  a  comrade. 

Indeed,  at  the  back  of  my  mind  there 
had  lurked  for  months  a  great  fear.  It 
was  this  :  that  perhaps  when  John  found 
his  business  it  might  be  situated  in  some 
large  manufacturing  centre,  far  away 
from  woods  and  fields. 

And  behold,  the  shop  was  in  a  town 
certainly,  but  close  to  a  river,  which 
meandered  on  past  the  church,  and  with 
a  graceful  bend  or  two  made  its  way 
through  meadow -lands  where  Bunty  and 
I  could  walk  together,  and  with  even  a 
footpath  along  which  I  could  push  the 
perambulator. 

Here,  she  and  I  spent  many  happy 
hours. 

That  summer  was  a  very  hot  one,  and 
the  little  house  was  unbearable,  so  as 
often  as  we  could  we  took  our  tea,  and 
sometimes  even  our  supper,  and  had  it 
by  the  river. 

It  was  not  far  for  John  to  come  along 
to  us,  and  Bunty,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  child  of  the  seashore,  now  became  a 
daughter  of  the  river  bank. 

And  so  the  friendliness  grew. 

Autumn  came,  with  a  long  scorching 
October,  and  then  suddenly  the  weather 
broke  up  and  we  got  torrents  of  rain. 

And  now  a  sinister  whisper  began  to 
reach  us.  It  was  said  that  the  river,  my 
friendly  river,  sometimes  rose,  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks,  and  came  into  the 
shop  ! 

Whenever  we  had  an  extra  quantity 
of  rain,  certain  lugubrious  customers 
always  said  :  “  Well,  I  hope  we  shan’t 
get  a  flood.”  Others  told  John  of  certain 
terrible  winters  when  the  shop  was  four 
or  five  feet  deep  in  water,  when  the 
counter  floated  out  of  the  door  and  down 
the  street,  and  when  our  predecessors 
had  to  enter  their  premises  through  an 
upper  window  by  means  of  a  ladder 
supported  on  a  waggon  ! 

It  was  a  very  thrilling  prospect,  but 
my  heart  sank,  even  though  John  was 
persistently  optimistic. 

That  river  has  a  decided  sense  of 
humour.  Again  and  again  it  came  up  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  shop  door, 
and  each  time  it  receded  without  making 
a  call.  In  fact  it  cried  "  Wolf  ”  so  often 
that  John  left  off  moving  all  the  books 
and  boxes  of  envelopes  and  magazines 
to  a  high  shelf  before  he  came  home  at 
night.  It  was  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  of 
course  everything  had  to  be  got  down 
again  in  the  morning  and  rearranged. 
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So,  as  I  said,  after  numerous  false 
alarms,  he  just  left  things  as  they  were. 

And  then  at  three  o’clock  one  Monday 
morning  we  heard  a  tremendous  knock¬ 
ing  on  our  front  door,  and  a  stentorian 
west-country  voice  announced  that  the 
river  had  come  up  suddenly  and  that  the 
water  was  just  getting  into  the  shop. 

It  was  our  stalwart  policeman. 

He  waited  till  John  got  down,  and 
together  they  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  water  was  slowly  advancing  along 
the  gutter  and  swilling  into  the  road  and 
over  the  pavement.  It  was  still  a  few 
inches  from  the  step  as  John  opened  the 
door  and  rushed  into  the  back  room  to 
light  the  gas ,  and  it  was  then  that  the  full 
treachery  of  our  sometime  friend  became 
evident.  The  back  room  lies  lower  than 
the  shop,  and  John  stepped  into  water 
a  foot  or  so  in  depth. 

The  river  had  already  entered  through 
the  coal  cellar,  and  black  dust  and  scraps 
from  the  waste -paper  basket  were 
floating  on  the  top. 

Well,  John  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  further  damage.  By  that  time 
the  water  had  risen  considerably.  It  was 
now  six  o’clock  and  an  enterprising 
tradesman  who  owned  a  horse  and  cart 
was  conveying  a  few  workmen  through 
the  flood  at  twopence  a  time.  J ohn  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  the  fare  and  got  back  to  the 
little  house  looking  like  a  drowned 
chimney  sweep. 


By  the  time  he  had  washed  and  had 
some  tea,  the  paper  train  was  in.  The 
papers  could  not  be  sorted  in  the  road, 
and  so  I  was  scarcely  surprised  to  hear 
a  wild  stampeding,  shouting,  and  the 
sound  of  a  truck  which  paused  violently 
outside  our  door.  And  then  into  the  house 
and  into  our  living  room  rushed  a  tribe 
of  boys  carrying  big  stacks  of  papers, 
which  they  put  on  the  chairs,  floor, 
couch,  dining-table,  anywhere ;  and 
rushed  out  for  more. 

Our  adventures  had  begun  ! 

All  day  long  there  was  much  coming 
and  going.  The  passage  and  the  living- 
room  were  like  a  road.  We  got  our 
meals  how  we  could.  Bunty  gloried  in 
the  excitement ;  said  “  Ta-ta  ”  and 
waved  her  hands  to  all  the  boys ; 
swarmed  round  the  assistants,  Miss 
James  and  Miss  Stevens,  and  confiscating 
as  many  newspapers  as  she  could,  she 
tore  them  up. 

After  three  days  the  river  retreated, 
leaving  behind  a  thick  deposit  of  black 
mud  which  had  a  horrible  smell.  The 
shop  was  musty  through  and  through, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  get  things 
dry  and  ship-shape  again. 

We  were  just  turning  the  corner  when 
another  disaster  overtook  us.  John  had 
a  severe  cold  which  culminated  in 
bronchitis,  and  he  had  to  go  to  bed. 

Well,  now,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Someone  had  to  step  in.  I  went  down 
and  took  my  place  behind  that  counter 
with  much'  trepidation.  I  had  never 
served  in  a  shop  before.  That  was  my 
misfortune.  If  any  superior  book -worm 
wishes  to  realise  something  of  his  own 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  let  him  try  to 
serve  in  a  shop  just  opposite  a  big- works, 
on  a  Friday  evening. 

The  amazing  skill  with  which  Miss 
James  and  Miss  Stevens  juggled  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  library  books, 
and  with  the  tiny  till,  kept  me  lost  in 
admiration. 

They  seemed  to  divine  by  instinct 
what  each  customer  required,  and  passed 
from  one  task  to  another  with  the  utmost 
ease.  They  knew  where  to  find  every¬ 
thing,  they  knew  the  prices  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  all  this  I  had  to  learn.  But 
how  patient  they  were  with  me  !  How 
often  they  stepped  in  and  saved  me 
from  discomfiture.  And  the  customers 
were  most  of  them  very  considerate. 

Of  course  there  was  the  haughty 
customer  who  stared  at  me  without 
speaking,  and  flung  down  a  pile  of  post¬ 
cards  for  me  to  count.  And  there  was  the 
querulous  customer  who  would  not  let 
me  serve  her  because  the  “  other  young 
ladies  ”  knew  what  she  wanted  without 
being  told. 
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But  these 
were  exceptions. 

My  most  difficult 
task  was  to  hold 
the  fort  alone, 
which  I  had  to 
do  occasionally. 

And  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  dread¬ 
ful  times  that  I 
really  learnt 
most.  For  I  was 
obliged  to  rely 
upon  myself; 
was  forced  to 
look  until  I  did 
find  the  required 
slate  -  pencil  or 
the  box  of 
coloured  chalks. 

You  would 
have  smiled  to 
see  me  climbing 
up  the  step-lad¬ 
der  or  standing 
on  a  stool, 
searching  for 
grey  envelopes, 
with  a  row  of 
kindly  cus¬ 
tomers  directing 
me  by  means  of 
walking  -  sticks 
and  umbrellas. 

“  Look  in  that 
box,  my  dear.” 

“I  believe 
they  be  under 
the  counter.” 

“  The  other 
young  ladies 
takes  them  out 
of  a  drawer 
sometimes.” 

‘‘  Never  mind, 
ma’am,  I’ll  look 
in  again.” 

But  usually  I 
lit  upon  the 
right  place  at 
last,  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the 
audience,  and 
received  kind  in- 
quiries  about 
John. 

I  went  home  on  Saturday  night  in 
time  to  bath  Bunty,  for  just  then  I  had 
only  a  small  Jane  ;  and  John,  who  was 
getting  better,  needed  many  a  little 
attention  in  the  shape  of  beef-tea  or 
arrowroot. 

He  had  just  been  saying  he  should  go 
to  the  shop  on  Monday,  and  I  had  been 
saying  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
when  an  angel  came  upon  us  unawares. 

It  was  John’s  old  friend  from  the 
journalistic  world,  Mr.  Sands.  He  had 
j  ust  been  demobbed  ;  had  heard  that 
we  had  left  the  Eastland  for  the  West- 
land  ;  was  passing  through  our  town 
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and  had  called  to  have  a  chat  about  old 
times. 

Of  course,  we  would  not  let  him  go. 
I  made  up  the  spare  bed,  and  sent  Jane 
helter-skelter  into  the  town  before  the 
grocer  and  the  baker  shut.  Bunty  was 
already  asleep,  and  so  there  we  sat,  the 
three  of  us,  by  the  front  room  fire  talking 
over  the  old  days. 

We  had  much  to  tell  one  another.  It 
was  five  years  since  we  had  met.  I 
looked  at  our  old  friend,  dressed  as  he 
was,  in  an  ancient  suit  of  khaki  with 
“  Somme  mud  ”  still  clinging  to  it,  and 
I  noticed  that  there  were  lines  circling 
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the  merry  eyes,  and  the  humorous 
mouth. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looking 
around  the  cheerful  little  room,  he 
smiled. 

“  How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  Blighty 
again  ?  ”  said  John. 

“  I'm  like  a  man  who  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  who  is  suddenly 
pardoned,”  said  Mr.  Sands  ;  and  that  is 
all  we  ever  heard  from  him  of  the  terrible 
side  of  the  Great  War. 

He  had  plenty  of  jokes  to  tell  us. 

The  tea  I  poured  for  him  was  "  Ser¬ 
geant-Major  tea.”  He  had  many  a 


story  of  crusty  colonels  and  refractory 
batmen.  Stories  of  life  in  hospital  and  in 
clearing  stations.  When  we  had  jam  for 
tea,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Oh,  jam  to-day  !  ” 
And  then  he  would  tell  us  that  in  the 
army  it  was  always  “  Jam  to-morrow  !  ” 

Then  John  had  his  turn,  and  he  told 
about  the  business  and  the  boys  and  the 
difficulties  of  running  the  affair  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  particularly  now  that 
he  was  laid  up. 

Mr.  Sands  was  deeply  interested.  His 
journalistic  eye  saw  the  humour  of  the 
situation/and  his  kindly  Common-sense 
saw  its  wisdom. 

“  And  I’ll  take  you  down  on  Monday,” 
said  John,  “  and  show  you  round.” 

But  John  coughed  nearly  all  night, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  as  hoarse  as 
a  crow,  and  sore  all  over. 

I  kept  him  indoors  all  day  Sunday, 
threatening  all  sorts  of  judgments  if  he 
stirred  outside  without  my  permission, 
and  then,  alas  I  another  disaster  turned 
up  ! 

On  Sunday  evening  Miss  James’s 
father  called  to  say  that  she  was  in  bed, 
and  they  thought  it  was  measles  ! 

“  Well,  now  I  shall  have  to  go  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  said  John.  “  You 
can’t  go  out  at  six-thirty,  and  the  papers 
must  be  seen  to.” 

But  at  this  point  Mr.  Sands  intervened. 
He  said  he  would  go.  And  go  he  did.  He 
got  those  boys  off  and  he  came 
home  to  his  breakfast  triumphant, 
leaving  Miss  Stevens  in  charge. 

John  was  up,  and  —  speaking 
figuratively — “dancing”  because  I 
would  not  let  him  go  out  in  the 
east  wind. 

But  Mr.  Sands  told  him  such  a 
good  tale  about  his  own  skill  in 
sorting  the  papers  and  managing 
the  boys,  that  I  felt  he  was  safe 
for  an  hour  or  two.  And  with  a 
hasty  scutter  round  the  bed-rooms 
and  the  kitchen,  I  got  Bunty  into 
the  pram  and  sent  Jane  off  with 
her  for  her  daily  constitutional. 
Then  I  sot  forth  for  the  town.  I 
meant  to  support  Miss  Stevens  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  hurry  home 
in  time  to  get  our  mid-day  meal. 

A  few  steps  from  our  door  I  met 
with  Mrs.  Wiseman.  She  inquired 
about  John,  and  I  told  her  about 
the  cough  and  the  sore  feeling  it 
had  left. 

“  What  he  needs  to  wear,”  said 
Mrs.  Wiseman,  with  solemn  em¬ 
phasis,  “  is  a  woollen  belt  next  his 
skin.  You  must  buy  one.  Don’t 
delay  it.” 

“Thank  you  —  I  will  —  now  at 
once,”  I  said,  and  down  I  hurried 
to  the  town. 

I  went  first  to  the  men’s  out¬ 
fitters.  This  was  quite  a  nice  shop, 
with  a  friendly  proprietor  who 
asked  affectionately  after  John. 


I  said  he  was  far  from  well,  in  fact,  I 
was  very  anxious  about  him  ;  then  I 
asked  for  a  woven  belt. 

The  outfitter  looked  sorry  for  me.  He 
said  he  didn’t  stock  belts.  There  was  no 
call  for  them.  He  had  a  brother  who 
always  wore  one.  That  was  the  worst 
of  belts,  if  you  once  took  to  them,  you 
could  never  leave  them  off.  Now,  a  nice 
warm  flannel  shirt  would  be  more  sense 
— if  -Mr.  Inchfawn  was  ever  able  to  go 
out  again — though  of  course  it  was  just 
possible  the  chemist  might  keep  belts. 

Off  I  marched  to  the  chemist’s.  He  is 
a  sympathetic  man,  this  chemist,  and 
John’s  infirmity  nearly  overcame  him. 
He  entreated  me  to  keep  John  in  bed  ; 
but  he  didn’t  keep  belts — though  he  said 
he  could  get  one  if  I  liked  ;  of  course, 
the  draper  opposite  might  have  such  a 
thing. 

I  trudged  over  to  the  draper.  He  said 
a  belt  was  a  needless  expense,  though 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Inchfawn  didn’t  improve 
soon,  he  feared  it  would  be  a  poor  look 
out.  That  soreness  was  the  first  step 
towards  pneumonia.  He  dropped  his 
voice  :  “  I,  myself,”  he  said,  “  always 
wear  a  band  of  red  flannel  sewn  inside 
my  trousers,  it  is  the  finest  thing  out; 
half  a  yard  would  be  enough. 

I  bought  half  a  yard,  and  then,  just  as 
I  was  paying  for  it,  I  remembered  that 
our  town  supported  another  small  out¬ 


Strasig«n  and  Filepims 

By  faith,  Jane  Smith  kept  house  for  eight 
On  what  she  earned  by  working  late 
At  washing  and  at  charing  too, 

Which  she  was  not  brought  up  to  do. 

By  faith,  John  Sims  gave  up  his  plan 
Of  being  a  young  Oxford  man  ; 

Instead,  he  sliced  and  weighed  out  bacon. 

Yet  never  thought  himself  forsaken. 

By  faith,  James  Pratt  refused  to  sell 
Things  which  had  lured  men  down  to  hell. 

By  faith  his  wife  was  cheery  still. 

Though  there  was  little  in  the  till. 

By  faith,  old  Mrs.  Summerhayes, 

Who  surely  had  seen  better  days. 

Went  to  the  workhouse  with  a  smile 
Saying  ’twas  only  for  a  while. 

By  faith,  in  unity  and  peace. 

Miss  Jenkins  lived  with  Lady  Crease, 

Who  loved  to  act  the  rich  relation, 

And  drove  her  kin  to  desperation. 

By  faith,  Grace  Brown  held  up  her  head 
The  day  her  old  sweetheart  was  wed; 

She  never  nagged  her  folks,  nor  sighed. 

But  asked  a  blessing  on  the  bride. 

By  faith,  Seth  Thompson  preached  with  tears 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  for  years ; 

Holding  that  scorn,  and  emptying  pew 
Made  the  old  story  no  less  true. 

These  died  in  faith,  and  many  thought 
That  they  were  fools,  who  sold  for  nought 
Their  present  good ;  but  then,  you  see. 

They  spun  threads  for  eternity. 

Fay  Inchfawn. 


fitter’s  establishment.  It  was  some 
distance  away,  but  I  sprinted  along, 
and  found  the  outfitter  most  genial  and 
obliging,  and  very  lovingly  disposed  to¬ 
wards  John.  He  had  belts  on  order 
at  that  moment,  but  they  hadn’t  come  in . 
He  knew  what  a  cough  was  ! 

He  had  been  chatting  with  a  soldier, 
who  now  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said  he  had  had  a  lovely  belt,  part 
of  his  outfit  when  he  went  into  the  army. 
He  would  have  bestowed  it  upon  John 
in  a  minute,  only — well,  there — he  had 
used  it  to  clean  his  shoes.  But  a  belt  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make, 
he  could  make  one  himself  if  he  had  the 
flannel.  You  took  a  straight  piece  and 
narrowed  it  at  one  end  and  made  a  slit 
in  the  side,  and  pulled  the  other  end 
through  and  fastened  it,  and  there  you 
were. 

I  thanked  the  outfitter  and  I  thanked 
the  soldier.  They  followed  me  to  the 
door  of  the  shop,  each  reiterating  his 
instructions  and  saying  how  glad  he 
would  have  been  to  oblige  me,  and  how 
much  he  hoped  that  John  would  pull 
through. 

I  had  just  one  last  hope.  There  was 
the  wool  shop.  They  supplied  woven 
garments,  and  it  was  just  possible  they 
might  keep  belts. 

But  Mrs.  Martock  looked  at  me  very 
solemnly  through  her  large  spectacles, 
and  told  me  her  cousin’s  husband, 
whose  symptoms  were  precisely  the 
same  as  John’s — only  worse — dated 
his  recovery  from  the  moment  of 
wearing  a  woollen  belt  which  his 
wife  had  knitted  for  him. 

“  Don’t  let  him  go  out  of  one 
room,”  she  said,  as  she  packed  up 
wool,  needles,  and'  a  knitting-book 
—  still  looking  at  me  pityingly 
through  the  spectacles.  He  seems 
better  ?  Well,  that’s  how  folks  so 
often  are.  It’s  just  a  flash  in  the 
pan,  and  they’re  gone  like  the  snuff 
of  a  candle.” 

Mrs.  Martock  used  her  thumb 
and  finger  to  indicate  John’s  sud¬ 
den  exit,  and  I  stepped  out  into 
the  street  again,  feeling  somewhat 
hysterical. 

How  time  had  slipped  !  It  was 
nearly  twelve  o’clock,  and  quicken¬ 
ing  my  pace  I  hurried  towards  our 
shop. 

Entering  hastily  I  heard  voices 
coming  from  the  back  room  ;  and 
there  was  John,  and  there  was 
Mr.  Sands,  unpacking  a  parcel  of 
books  and  apparently  very  well 
satisfied  with  themselves. 

Oh,  the  dismay  I  felt  !  To  think 
that,  after  all  my  care  and  all  my 
anxiety,  John  had  ventured  out  in 
the  cutting  wind,  and  without  the 
woollen  belt  that  I  was  going  home 
then  and  there  to  make. 

Words  are  poor  inadequate  things, 
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“  i  always  knew  you  would  Drawn  by 

understand  me.”  Elizabeth  Earnshaw. 


but  I  made  the  best  use  of  them  I  could. 
After  which  my  usually  amenable  and 
yielding  John  declared  that  he  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances  what¬ 
ever,  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  wear  a 
woollen  belt. 

“  Then  it  is  very  ungrateful  of  you,” 
I  cried  hotly.  “  And  I  think  it  is  very 
unkind  as  well.” 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Sands  to  support 
my  arguments,  and  to  assure  John  that 
he  would  himself  very  willingly  wear  a 
belt  if  placed  in  a  similar  position. 

Mr.  Sands’  truthful  eyes  looked  at  me 
in  perplexed  fashion. 

“  But  I  wouldn’t,  no  really  I  wouldn’t, 
not  even  for  you,  Mrs.  Inchfawn.  I 
positively  couldn’t  wear  a  woollen  belt 
to  please  anybody  !  ” 

And  those  two  horrid  men  burst  out 
laughing. 

Of  course  John  ought  to  have  suffered 
for  his  indiscretion  but,  strange  to  say, 
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he  was  wonderfully  better,  though — as 
a  concession  to  my  wishes,  so  he  said — 
he  consented  to  stay  at  home  during  the 
afternoon.  Miss  Stevens  could  manage 
till  tea-time. 

Mr.  Sands  now  proffered  a  strange 
request.  It  was  this  :  Would  I  allow 
him  the  use  of  the  kitchen  to  do  a  little 
washing  ? 

I  said  I  would  do  it  for  him,  right 
willingly,  but  he  persisted  he  would  so 
much  rather  do  it  himself,  that  I  gave 
way. 

Jane  tidied  up  the  kitchen,  got  out 
the  washing  pans,  and  put  on  the  big 
black  kettle,  and  lent  Mr.  Sands  an 
overall.  He  said  he  would  do  his  washing 
while  John  took  a  nap,  and  after  tea  he 
would  return  to  the  shop. 

So  at  his  own  request  we  shut  him  in 
with  his  soapsuds  and  his  shirts. 

At  about  half-past  three  there  was  a 
terrific  banging  on  our  knocker. 
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It  was  one  of  the  newsboys. 

“  If  you  please,  mum,  Miss  Stevens  is 
took  bad.  She’s  got  spots  come  out  all 
across  her  forrid.  If  someone  could  come 
down  and  see  to  the  shop  at  once,  Mr. 
Hill  would  take  her  home  in  the  bread- 
cart." 

Feeling  a  warm  affinity  with  Job,  when 
his  calamities  crowded  in  upon  him  one 
after  another,  I  sought  advice  from  Mr. 
Sands.  He  was  washing  his  last  shirt. 
The  blue  overall  was  wet  through  and 
the  kitchen  floor  ran  with  water,  but  the 
washer-man  was  triumphant.  He  had 
improvised  a  line  which  held  a  fine  array 
of  handkerchiefs,  socks,  and  shirts,  and 
which  dripped  over  everything. 

He  volunteered  to  go  to  the  shop  and 
see  Miss  Stevens  safely  into  the  bread- 
cart.  We  decided  that  I  was  to  get  tea 
as  quickly  as  possible,  have  my  own, 
bring  his  down,  and  strengthen  his  hands 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


The  ©i  a 

J  ohn  was  not  to  know  anything  about 
it.  That  was  my  way  of  getting  even 
with  him  over  the  woollen  belt. 

But  as  Mr.  Sands  and  I  stood  in  the 
kitchen  in  solemn  conclave,  we  heard  the 
front  door  bang. 

I  ran  out,  but  it  was  too  late.  John 
was  tearing  down  the  road  beside  the 
newsboy,  and  there  was  no  stopping  him. 

Well,  we  pulled  through.  Mr.  Sands 
stayed  with  us  till  the  end  of  the  week, 
then  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own 
world,  and  John  and  I  had  to  carry  on 
between  us  as  best  we  could. 

I  learned  to  see,  and  to  move,  and  to 
think  quickly  ;  to  answer  without  un¬ 
necessary  verbiage  incessant  inquiries 
regarding  "  the  other  young  ladies  ”  ;  to 
stand  alert  and  smiling  when  my  back 
was  aching,  and  to  be  immediately  in 
tune  with  my  customer’s  mood,  and 
prepared  to  play  second  fiddle,  whatever 
the  key  might  be. 

Sometimes  after  I  was  in  bed  I  would 
review  the  events  of  the  day.  They  were 
all  of  them  most  trivial.  Every  bone  in 
my  body  ached  and  every  nerve  seemed 
to  be  at  breaking-point,  and  yet  I  had 
only  supplied  a  few  persons  with  ink  or 
pencils  or  magazines,  I  had  entered  a  few 
orders,  and  had  assisted  in  the  choice 
of  books. 

Yet  nothing,  apparently,  had  been 
done  that  the  world  would  not  have 
managed  just  as  well  without. 

Even  a  woman  wrestling  with  the 
monotony  of  house-keeping  and  bringing 
up  children  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
something  resulting  from  her  labours. 
There  is  her  jam  cupboard  and  her  pile 
of  clean  washing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rosy  limbs  and  sparkling  faces  fresh  from 
the  nightly  bath. 

But  the  shop-keeper  who  spends  his 
days  in  trivialities  does  not  often  get  this 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  He  does  not  see 
his  trivial  duties  blossoming  into  per¬ 
manent  flower,  and  very  often  the  things 
which  would  really  give  him  pleasure  to 
sell  are  not  wanted  by  the  customers  who 
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patronise  his  establishment.  To  him, 
his  occupation  with  its  weary  and  never 
ending  round  is  very  like  the  tread-mill. 

Now,  speaking  of  that  time  when  I 
helped  at  my  husband’s  business,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  how  I  learned,  not 
then,  but  long  afterwards,  that  there  is 
an  immense  importance  in  trivialities. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  case  of  an  un¬ 
approachable  woman.  Her  face  was  a 
record  of  suffering.  I  felt  that  she  had 
been  wronged,  slighted,  set  aside.  Yet 
I  dared  not  say  a  word.  I  just  gave  her 
what  she  asked  for,  searched  for  and 
found  an  old  library  book  she  wanted, 
and  changed  a  pound  note  into  silver. 

Years  after  that,  I  got  to  know  her. 
She  pressed  my  hand  and  said  :  “  I 

always  knew  you  would  understand  me.” 

“  But  how  ?  ”  I  said,  feeling  mystified,, 
for  I  had  very  seldom  crossed  her  path. 

"  I  knew,”  she  said,  “  because  you 
once  hunted  for  an  old  library  book  for 
me  so  carefully,  and  helped  me  pick  up 
my  change.” 

Then  she  told  me  something  of  her 
sorrowful  life.  She  opened  old  doors, 
and  let  me  into  rooms  where  she  said 
no  other  had  ever  cared  to  enter.  She 
made  me  welcome  when  I  went  to  see 
her,  and  very  cautiously,  almost  timor¬ 
ously,  she  began  to  come  to  our  house. 

People  said  she  had  taken  a  sudden 
and  unaccountable  fancy  to  us.  But  I 
knew  better.  I  knew  that  this  lonely 
soul  had  been  building  for  a  long  time  a 
beautiful  structure  of  faith  and  tender¬ 
ness,  on  what  might  seem  to  be  a  very 
slender  foundation — just  a  little  ordinary 
act  of  service  in  a  shop  ! 

Then  there  was  the  blind  musician, 
who  used  to  come  to  us  for  a  musical 
paper.  He  seldom  said  anything  beside 
“  Thank  you,”  but  some  months  after 
he  died  his  widow  told  me  he  had  thought 
so  much  of  Miss  James  and  Miss  Stevens 
because  either  one  or  the  other  of  them 
always  helped  him  through  the  narrow 
doorway  and  counted  his  change  so 
carefully  into  his  hand. 


And  so,  even  shop  life  has  its  com¬ 
pensations.  Nevertheless,  I  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  when  Miss  James  was 
able  to  come  back,  and  was  followed  a 
few  days  later  by  Miss  Stevens.  Very 
willingly  I  relinquished  the  greatness 
thrust  upon  me  and  went  back  to  mother 
my  own  household. 

Once,  not  very  long  ago,  and  since  the 
exceedingly  kind  reception  of  my  books, 
a  stranger  called  to  see  me  and  found  me 
in  the  midst  of  spring-cleaning. 

The  little  hall  was  blocked  with  chairs, 
and  the  drawing-room,  into  which  with 
some  difficulty  I  piloted  her,  was  rather 
like  an  auction  room. 

The  visitor  praised  my  work.  She 
told  me  things  that  helped  and  cheered 
me  beyond  measure.  Of  little  incidents 
and  little  circumstances  where  my  poor 
efforts  had  been  used  to  comfort  and  to 
uplift. 

Then  she  looked  at  me  with  such 
pitying  eyes  and  said  indignantly, 
indicating  the  chaotic  state  of  the  house  : 
“  But  what  a  shame  that  you  should 
have  to  be  bothered  with  all  this  !  ” 

Now,  nobody  ever  pities  a  composer, 
because  he  has  to  be  continually 
associated  with  manuscript  books  and  a 
piano.  And  nobody  ever  sympathises 
with  an  artist,  nor  thinks  it  a  shame  that 
he  must  handle  paints  and  brushes  and 
linseed  oil. 

“  Dear  lady,”  I  said  gently,  waving 
my  hand  towards  the  upheaval,  "  all 
this  is  experience  worth  having,  because 
it  is  part  of  life’s  material.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  buy  this  sort  of  thing  by  the 
yard.  We  have  to  weave  it  ourselves 
before  we  can  ever  feel  it  is  our  very 
own.” 

“  Then,  have  you  really  done  the 
things  you  write  about,”  she  asked, 
feebly. 

"  Indeed  I  have,”  I  said  earnestly, 
“  and  many  more  as  well.” 

She  looked  at  me  again  with  that 
pained  perplexed  look,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Oh,  my  dear  !  ” 


The  Larch-Woods  and  the  WeSar” 

[Written  by  a  correspondent  when  she  had  finished  reading  the  Editor’s  book.] 


There  is  laughter  in  the  larch-wood 

When  the  wind  blows  through  the  trees, 
As  if  the  wood-sprites,  bad  and  good, 

Were  playing  in  the  breeze. 

And  when  their  frolic  hushes, 

If  you  listen  you  may  hear 
The  River  Wye  as  it  rushes  by 
Over  the  rocky  weir. 

The  larch-woods  tell  a  story, 

And  the  weir  has  much  to  say 
That  is  cheery,  wise,  and  hoary, 

Had  we  the  time  to  stay. 


But  there’s  a  story  better  still, 

Which  all  the  world  may  hear, 

About  the  cottage  on  the  hill. 

Between  the  larch -woods  and  the  wen. 

For  out  from  this  hillside  homestead 
There  are  happy  things  to  see, 

And  happy  people,  too,  who  spread 
Contagious  jollity. 

So  if  life’s  shadows  darkly  drift, 

To  keep  you  in  good  cheer, 

Read  for  your  mind  and  soul’s  uplift 
Between  the  Larch-Woods  and  the  Weir. 
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Now  is  a  Good  Time  for  the 
Amateur  to  Start. 

The  long  and  let  us  hope  hot  and 
bright  days  of  July  make  their  own 
special  demands  upon  our  time.  It  is 
a  time  for  making  the  most  of  what  our 
earlier  efforts  have  brought  us,  and  if 
we  wish  to  see  a  full  reward  for  these 
efforts  there  is  still  plenty  to  be  done. 

Do  not  Start  Poultry  unless 
Conditions  are  Favourable. 

The  present  month  is  a  good  time  for 
making  a  start  should  you  intend  to 
have  your  own  supplies  of  eggs  during 
the  coming  winter.  Those  wishing  to 
do  so  should  first  consider  what  space 
they  can  spare  for  a  few  birds.  Unless 
they  are  able  to  provide  decent  quarters 
with  a  nice  sunny  aspect,  and  are  able  to 
give  a  little  time  daily  to  the  birds’  needs, 
we  should  not  recommend  the  attempt. 

In  the  second  place  you  must  con¬ 
sider  local  conditions.  Should  you 
happen  to  live  near  the  smoke  of  a 
town,  do  not  keep  white  birds  ;  they  are 
always  grimy  and  are  not  pleasing  to 
look  at.  If  your  space  is  restricted, 
try  light  breeds  such  as  the  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  etc. 

Intensive  or  Semi-intensive 
Methods. 

The  birds  may  be  kept  intensively 
or  semi-intensively,  according  to 
your  conditions.  By  intensively 
we  mean  that  the  birds  are 
confined  all  the  time  to  a 
suitable  house,  and  by  semi- 
intensively  we  mean  that 
the  birds  have  the  use 
of  an  out-door  run  at 
any  rate  for  part  of 
the  time. 

Very  good  results 
can  be  obtained 
intensively, 
especially 
when  eggs 
are  the 
only 


object ;  but  great 
care  and  attention  is 
needed  for  best  results. 

Remember  that  you  are 
attempting  to  get  good  re 
suits  from  unnatural  con 
ditions,  and  therefore  very 
great  care  is  required  to  keep 
the  birds  in  good  health. 

The  First 
Steps. 

Having  carefullyconsidered  the  above 
points,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  housing  ;  and  this  is  a 
very  important  item.  The  house  should 
be  made  of  good  sound  material,  and  be 
quite  weather-proof  and  well  ventilated, 
but  at  the  same  time  free  from  draughts. 
The  size  will  depend  on  the  breed  and 
number  of  birds  you  intend  to  keep. 
For  intensively  kept  birds  you  should 
have  at  least  5  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird  for  the  light  breeds  and  6 
square  feet  for  heavy  breeds. 

If  the  birds  have  access  to  an  outside 
run  the  floor  space  may  be  reduced  a 
little.  Above  all,  the  house  should  be 
well  lighted  with  good  sized  windows 
in  the  front ;  and  a  couple  of  small 
glass  lights  a  few  inches  above  the  floor 
level  at  the  back  are  an  advantage. 

There  are  numerous  makes  and  types 
of  suitable  houses  to  be  obtained,  and 
it  is  best  to  have  all  your  arrangements 
made  before  purchasing  your  birds. 
Drinking  fountains  and  food  hoppers 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  you 
should  obtain  a  supply  of  some  litter, 
such  as  straw,  peat  moss,  or  other 
suitable  material  to  cover  the  floor  with. 
If  you  can  provide  an  outside  run  do  so, 
giving  as  much  room  as  you  can  spare. 
Let  the  birds  have  the  use  of  it  till  late 
autumn,  and  during  the  winter  they  can 
be  confined  to  the  house. 

Obtain  Pullets  with  a  Pedigree 
and  a  Reliable  Record. 

Having  made  all  your  preparations, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  a 
good  time  to  obtain  the  pullets  you 
require.  Of  the  light  breeds,  White  or 
Black  Leghorns  and  Anconas  give  good 
results  ;  or  if  you  prefer  heavy  breeds, 
try  White  Wyandottes  or  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  There  are  of  course,  many 
other  breeds  to  choose  from,  but 
those  mentioned  can  generally  be 
relied  on  for  good  results,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  obtained  from  a 
good  source,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  housing  and  feed¬ 
ing  are  suitable. 

The  light  breeds  should 
have  been  hatched  not 
later  than  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the 


heavy 
bre  eds 
should  be 
early  March 
hatched.  Go 
to  a  reliable 
source  for  the 
birds  and  pay  a  de¬ 
cent  price  for  them. 

You  cannot  obtain 
pullets  from  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  strain  at  bargain 
prices.  To  build  up  a  good 
laying  strain  takes  time  and 
money,  and  the  breeder  expects 
to  make  some  profit  on  the  deal. 

We  can  assure  you  that  the  profit 
on  really  first-class  stock  is  very 
small  when  everything  is  taken  into 
consideration.  A  reliable  breeder  will 
give  you  pedigree  and  full  particulars 
of  the  birds  if  you  ask  him  to  do  so. 

When  obtaining  the  birds  see  that  you 
have  them  sent  to  you  on  approval, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
own  judgment,  obtain  the  opinion  of  a 
friend  who  has  a  knowledge  of  poultry. 
If  not  satisfied  return  them  at  once 
within  the  time  limit  specified. 

It  is  only  possible  to  touch  very 
lightly  in  this  article  on  what  is  a  big 
subject,  but  we  hope  that  these  few 
hints  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those 
who  would  like  to  make  a  start  with  a 
few  pullets  this  year. 

Get  Rid  of  all  Poor  and 
Surplus  Stock  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  young  stock,  the 
chief  thing  is  to  keep  them  growing  on, 
giving  them  all  the  time  and  attention 
we  can  afford.  Good  feeding,  plenty  of 
exercise  and  shade  from  the  hot  sun  are 
some  of  the  chief  considerations.  The 
small  and  under-sized  birds  should  be 
weeded  out  at  once,  as  they  will  never 
do  any  good,  and  will  only  be  a  source 
of  trouble  in  the  future. 

The  laying  pullets  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  those  that  go  into  moult 
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at  this  stage  should  be  marked.  Put 
a  coloured  ring  on  the  leg  and  you 
will  be  able  to  observe  how  the  moult 
progresses.  Usually  you  will  find  that 
these  birds  hang  in  the  moult  for  months 
and  will  not  start  laying  again  till 
October  or  November,  and  sometimes 
not  then,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
keep  such  a  bird.  On  the  other  hand 
she  may  get  through  quickly,  and  be 
laying  again  by  September  and  come 
in  useful  when  eggs  are  getting 
scarce. 

Any  old  hens  you  do  not  intend  to- 
keep  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible  before  they  start  to  moult. 
Y ou  have  got  to  find  room  for  the  young 
pullets,  and  quarters  for  them  have  got 
to  be  prepared,  and  therefore  any  bird 
you  do  not  want  should  be  disposed  of 
as  soon  as  possible  now. 

A  Little  Trouble  will  Save 
You  Money. 

As  soon  as  you  get  a  chance  give  the 
houses  a  real  good  clean  up  inside  and 
out,  removing  the  birds  for  the  time 
being  to  other  quarters.  Wash  the  in¬ 
side  with  hot  water  containing  a  disin¬ 
fectant,  or  better  still  use  a  fine  spray 
to  get  into  all  the  corners’  and  crevices. 
Make  any  necessary  repairs  and 
creosote  dropping  boards  and  perches. 
Creosote  outside  of  the  house  and  see 
that  the  roofing  is  in  good  condition. 
Carefully  clean  and  disinfect  all  drinking 
and  feeding  appliances  and  leave  the 
place  as  clean  as  when  it  was  first 
occupied.  Not  only  will  the  birds 
benefit,  but  you  are  preserving  and 
extending  the  life  of  valuable  plant,  and 
the  trouble  taken  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

Freshen  up 
the  Runs. 

Your  runs  will  probably  be  bare  and 
brown  by  this  time,  so  if  possible  put 
them  out  of  use  and  give  them  a  dressing 
of  lime,  preferably  in  showery  weather, 
to  help  freshen  them  up,  and  see  that 
your  posts  and  wire  netting  are  in  good 
order,  making  repairs  where  necessary. 

Th.%  Ga ffcitesa 

In  the  garden  many  things  require 
attention.  The  crops  must 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and 
everything  possible  done  to 
promote  progress. 

Plant  out  Winter  Stuff 
as  soon  as  possible. 

As  ground  becomes  vacant 
from  early  peas,  beans, 


potato'es,  and  other  things,  fill  up  with 
plants  of  broccoli,  cabbage,  savoys,  and 
sprouts  from  your  seed-beds.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  after  good  preparation  of 
the  ground,  make  a  good  hole  for  the 
plant  with  a  trowel  and  puddle  well 
with  water  before  placing  the  plant,  and 
give  water  for  the  first  few  days  till  the 
plants  are  established. 

Summer  Sown  Vegetables  may  be 
Welcome  in  the  Autumn. 

Should  you  wish  to  have  a  succession 
of  young  vegetables  continuing  far  into 
the  autumn,  many  things  may  still  be 
sown,  but  of  course  a  lot  depends  on 
the  weather  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  sow 
only  quick  maturing  kinds  if  success 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  also  the  plants 
must  be  thinned  out  and  left  to  grow 
where  sown,  as  any  check  to  growth 
will  probably  mean  failure. 

The  following  vegetables  may  be 
sown,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  middle 
of  July:  Dwarf  French  beans,  peas 
(first  early  dwarfs),  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
turnip  and  spinach.  Small  tender  roots 
may  be  obtained  from  carrots  and  beets 
sown  now,  and  of  course  cress  and 
lettuce  may  still  be  sown  to  advantage. 

Endive  for  winter  use  should  be  sown 
this  month.  If  sown  early  in  July, 
small  onions  for  salads  may  be  obtained. 
Make  a  sowing  of  parsley  for  late  use. 

Plant  out  leeks  and  lift  early  potatoes. 
Last  year’s  tubers  of  an  early  sort, 
should  you  possess  them,  may  be 
planted,  and  a  crop  of  new  potatoes 
dug  in  the  autumn. 

Burn  or  bury  old  cabbage  stalks 
and  the  remains  of  any  crops  that  are 
finished  with. 

Small  Fruits. 

Should  you  require  new  strawberry 
plants,  peg  down  the  best  of  the  runners 
on  your  old  plants,  and  remove  all  that 
are  not  required.  Should  birds  prove 
troublesome  to  raspberries  and  currants, 
wind  black  cotton,  with  pieces  of  paper 
tied  to  it,  in  and  about  the  bushes. 
This  is  a  help,  but  will  not  put  a  complete 
stop  to  it.  Collect  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready. 

In  the  flower  garden  keeping  down 
weeds  is  the  most  urgent  need,  for  if 


neglected  they  will  soon  get  out  of  hand 
and  their  removal  may  then  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  roots  of  good  plants. 

Antirrhinums  may  be  sown  now  or  in 
August  to  bloom  next  year.  Sow  on  a 
seed-bed,  and  when  ready  transfer 
direct  to  permanent  quarters. 

23-333 

Beginners  who  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  stocks  will  find  it  is 
quite  a  good  plan  to  do  this  when  the 
honey  flow  from  the  white  clover 
slackens  this  month.  This  can  be  done 
by  forcing  natural  swarms,  by  removing 
all  supers  from  strong  stocks,  or,  if 
preferred,  artificial  swarms  may  be  made. 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  swarms 
issue,  or  when  the  swarms  are  made 
artificially,  you  may  divide  the  stocks 
into  lots  consisting  of  two  frames  of 
brood  and  one  of  honey  and  pollen 
on  either  side,  and  put  these  into 
nucleus  hives.  Shake  the  bees  from 
one  or  two  frames  from  each  stock  into 
its  nucleus  or  nuclei.  Give  two  ripe 
queen  cells  from  the  stocks  to  each 
nucleus  the  next  day. 

This  method  will  give  you  strong 
swarms,  and  a  supply  of  young  queens 
with  which  to  replace  the  old  and 
worthless  ones  in  any  of  the  stocks. 
Each  nucleus  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  stock  it  is  to  be  united  to  later  on. 
Queens  should  only  be  reared  from 
your  best  stocks. 

In  places  where  there  is  no  heather 
it  is  best  to  remove  supers  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  very  soon  after,  as  if 
left  on  too  long  the  bees  start  taking 
down  what  they  have  stored  in  the 
supers  and  storing  it  in  the  brood 
chamber,  which  is  not  a  good  plan,  as 
you  lose  your  surplus,  and  the  bees  are 
inclined  to  fill  the  brood  frames  up  with 
honey  to  the  exclusion  of  brood. 

The  sections  that  are  properly  sealed 
over  should  be  removed  and  stored 
in  a  warm  dry  place,  and  any  not  quite 
finished  should  be  given  to  the  strongest 
stocks  for  them  to  finish  off.  Frames  of 
honey  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  removed  from  the 
hive. 

July  is  a  busy  month  preserving  fruit, 
for  late  strawberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  black  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  currants  and 
even  loganberries  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  are 
ready  to  be  dealt  with  and 
must  be  preserved  at  once, 
or  they  spoil. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States.  Certainly 
this  is  the  case  with  all  with 
whom  she  has  been  brought 
into  anything  like  intimate 
contact.  It  has  been  said, 
with  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth,  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  called  upon 
to  fill  one  of  the  most  exact¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  thankless, 
positions  in  the  world. 

During  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  Mrs. 

Coolidge  has  been  the  chate¬ 
laine  of  White  House,  how¬ 
ever,  she  has  triumphed  to 
quite  a  remarkable  degree, 
having  regard  to  the  quiet 
and  uneventful  life  in  a 
small  Massachusetts  town 
that  she  led  before  her 
husband  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  the  high  position  of 
Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  has  never 
aspired  to  “  Society”  in  the 
usually  accepted  meaning  of 
that  word,  and  she  has  been 
heard  to  confess  upon  several 
occasions  that  she  would  feel 
as  little  at  home  in  the 
gilded  salons  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  the  country  house  palaces 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  she  would  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sahara  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  assertion. 

It  is,  probably,  because  the  great 
mass  of  American  women  of  the 
middle  classes  realise  that  the  wife 
of  the  President  is  “  just  one  of 
themselves,”  and  has  no  aspirations 
beyond  that,  that  she  is  so  truly 
popular. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  Typical  of  the  Best 
Side  of  American  Womanhood. 

In  many  ways  Mrs.  Coolidge  is 
typical  of  all  that  is  best  in  American 
womanhood  at  the  present  day.  Her 
education  was  that  of  the  ordinary 
American  girl  of  this  period.  After 
passing  through  the  High  School 
she  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  when  she  left  there 
immediately  cast  about  her  for  a 


sphere  of  future  usefulness.  This 
she  eventually  found  as  a  teacher 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  task,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she 
was  literally  adored  by  the  tiny  mites 
under  her  charge,  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  she  gave  up  her 
appointment  upon  her  marriage. 

It  was  while  she  was  engaged  in 
this  work  that  the  then  Miss  Grace 
Goodhue  met  Calvin  Coolidge,  a 
youthful  lawyer  who  was  rapidly 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  North¬ 
ampton,  and  their  wedding  took  place 
there  on  October  4th,  1905.  It  was 
essential  for  them  to  start  house¬ 
keeping  in  a  modest  fashion,  and  for 
some  time  Mrs.  Coolidge  did  the 
whole  of  her  own  housework,  and 
after  her  two  sons  were  born  she 
still  found  time  to  make  a  great 
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many  of  their  clothes,  as  well 
as  to  see  to  the  housework, 
cooking,  and  so  forth.  She 
has  since  been  heard  to 
admit  that  these  years  were 
among  the  happiest  of  her 
life,  and  at  that  time  she 
desired  nothing  better. 

The  Uphill 
Road. 

It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  young  Calvin  Coolidge 
was  attracted  towards  the 
vortex  of  political  life,  and 
this  soon  came  to  absorb 
almost  the  whole  of  his 
energies .  His  rise  was  almost 
meteoric  in  its  rapidity,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  few 
pangs  that  presently  Mrs. 
Coolidge  found  herself  called 
upon  to  leave  the  little 
homestead  in  which  she  had 
been  so  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  in  order  to  live  in 
more  pretentious  quarters, 
as  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  here,  however  that 
the  innate  simplicity  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
strongly  manifested  itself. 
They  emphatically  refused 
to  take  a  large  house  in 
Boston,  or  to  seek  to  enter¬ 
tain  upon  anything  like  so 
extensive  or  ambitious  a  scale 
as  had  been  the  case  with  former 
State  Governors  and  their  wives. 
Instead,  they  established  themselves 
in  a  comparatively  modest  suite  of 
rooms  in  Adams  House,  where  most 
of  Mrs.  Coolidge’s  friends  were  wives 
of  politicians  in  similar  circumstances 
to  her  own. 

This  course  they  followed  when 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  elected  Vice- 
President  during  the  period  of  office 
of  the  late  President  Harding.  The 
salary  attached  to  that  office  is  a 
comparatively  modest  one,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coolidge  found  that  they 
had  to  contrive  very  carefully  indeed 
to  keep  within  the  means  at  their 
disposal . 

In  the  days  of  the  war,  Mrs. 
Coolidge  found  her  principal  activity 
in  work  in  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  to  this  she  devoted 
practically  every  moment  that  she 
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could  spare  from  her  domestic  duties, 
and  such  social  engagements  as  it 
was  imperative  for  her  to  undertake. 

The  President’s  Wife  is  not 
a  Political  Woman. 

Unlike  so  many  prominent  Ameri¬ 
can  women  of  the  present  day,  the 
wife  of  the  President  has  no  liking 
for  clubs,  and,  indeed,  has  never  been 
a  member  of  one,  and  she  has  never 
been  known  to  make  a  set  speech  in 
her  life.  Indeed,  she  is  quite  frank 
about  this,  and  declared  that  she 
would  break  down  before  she  had 
managed  to  say  a  dozen  words  to 
an  audience.  She  realises  that  her 
present  position  places  her  completely 
outside  the  political  arena,  and  she 
asks  for  nothing  better.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  she  does  not  believe  in 
women  intervening  in  political  affairs 
at  all  is  likely  to  give  something  of 
a  shock  to  her  many  “  advanced  ” 
sisters  in  the  States.  But  the  fact 
remains. 

It  is  a  natural  compliment,  as  it 
were,  to  the  President,  that  Mrs. 
Coolidge  has  scored  her  greatest 
success  during  the  time  that  she  has 
been  at  White  House.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  naturally  taciturn  by  nature 
and  extremely  retiring,  and  there 
have  been  many  times  when  he 
might,  quite  unconsciously,  of  course, 
have  given  offence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ready  wit  and  tact  of  his 
wife.  Last  summer,  for  instance, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  were 
passing  their  holiday  in  Vermont, 
some  five  hundred  visitors  from 
outlying  portions  of  the  State  visited 
them,  in  order  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  accession  to 
the  Presidency,  and 
to  assure  him  of  their 
united  support  of  his 
candidature  for  the 
election  that  took 
place  last  November. 

Where  Tact  is  of 
Priceless  Worth. 

President  Coolidge 
received  this  consider¬ 
able  body  of  callers, 
thanked  them  with 
that  brevity  that  he 
usually  displays,  and 
then  retired  to  re¬ 
sume  his  interrupted 
labours.  Had  the  in- 
c  i  d  e  n  t  closed  here, 
some  considerable  dis¬ 
appointment,  if  noth¬ 
ing  more  serious, 
might  have  been  felt 
by  some  of  those  who 


had  travelled  for  long  distances  to  call 
upon  the  President.  Mrs.  Coolidge 
immediately  sensed  this  fact  with  her 
usual  sagacity,  and  forthwith  she  set 
about  removing  the  chill  that  the 
President  had,  quite  unwittingly, 
thrown  upon  the  gathering.  Mixing 
freely  with  them,  she  chatted  to  them 
of  her  native  State  and  matters 
connected  with  it,  recalling  many 
present  by  name,  and  discussing 
their  lives  and  relations  with  them, 
while  refreshments  were  handed 
round  in  a  manner  that  set  everyone 
completely  at  their  ease,  and  quite 
removed  the  somewhat  frigid  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  had  previously  been  in 
existence.  When,  at  length,  the 
visitors  drove  away,  the  cheers  that 
were  raised  for  Mrs.  Coolidge  were, 
if  anything,  rather  warmer  than  those 
that  greeted  the  President  when  he 
reappeared  to  take  leave  of  them. 

This  ability  of  Mrs.  Coolidge  to 
act  as  a  natural  foil  for  her  husband 
has  stood  her  in  remarkably  good 
stead  since  first  he  became  President. 
She  possesses  a  bright  and  vivacious 
personality,  which  she  displayed  to 
the  full  a  few  months  ago,  when  a 
party  of  actors  and  actresses  visiting 
Washington  were  formally  enter¬ 
tained  to  breakfast  at  White  House. 
Any  who  have  been  brought  into 
contact,  however  remotely,  with 
President  Coolidge,  will  realise  what 
an  utter  fish  out  of  water  he  was 
amid  such  a  gay  throng.  It  was, 
however,  Mrs.  Coolidge  who  saved 
the  situation,  and,  as  it  were,  acted 
as  a  sort  of  buffer  between  the 
solemn  and  taciturn  President  and 


the  brilliant  belles  of  Broadway. 
She  managed  to  keep  the  conversa¬ 
tion  flowing  brightly  throughout  the 
meal,  and  enjoyed  the  stories  that 
were  told  very  keenly,  asking  many 
questions  that  led  her  guests  on  to 
reveal  more  of  their  inner  lives. 
When  the  function  came  to  an  end, 
the  whole  of  the  guests  were  loud 
in  their  assertions  that  they  had 
never  had  a  more  enjoyable  time. 

This  influence  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  too,  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  sporting  world.  The  President 
takes  little  or  no  interest  in  any  form 
of  sport,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
his  wife.  She  is  as  ardent  a  “  base¬ 
ball  fan  ”  as  is  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  States  to-day,  and  follows 
the  doings  of  the  various  “  crack  ” 
teams  with  intense  and  undisguised 
interest.  She  is  often  to  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  “  telegraph-room 
at  the  White  House,  where  she  has 
been  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the 
most  important  matches  that  are 
being  played,  and  she  is  extremely 
well  informed  as  to  the  records  of 
the  best  known  players. 

During  the  “  world’s  series  ”  of 
matches  last  year,  which  determines 
the  champion  baseball  team  of  the 
season,  Mrs.  Coolidge  insisted  that 
the  President  should  be  present,  and 
so  infected  him  with  her  enthusiasm 
as  to  lead  him  to  join  in  the  general 
uproar  that  was  taking  place  among 
the  spectators.  It  has  since  been 
said  that  this  outburst  on  his  part 
gained  him  more  votes  during  the 
Presidential  election  than  anything 
else  could  have  done.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  team  won  on 
that  occasion,  and 
more  than  one  Ameri¬ 
can  humorist  has  since 
declared  that  it  was 
the  pitching  of  John¬ 
son,  the  Washington 
stalwart  that  ‘  ‘  pitched 
Cal.  Coolidge  into 
White  House  !  ” 

As  has  been  said,  for 
social  functions  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  Mrs.  Coolidge 
has  no  liking  what¬ 
ever.  She  still  retains 
her  old  friends,  and 
rarely  visits  outside 
the  circle  that  she 
formed  some  years 
ago.  The  sad  death 
of  their  second  son, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  jun., 
has  so  far  precluded 


Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  talented  pianist.  She  has  often  given  little 
musicales  in  her  Northampton,  Mass.,  home  where  this  photo  was  taken. 

Photo  by  Topical  Press  Agency . 
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any  entertaining  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale  taking  place  at  White 
House,  but  this  may  be  looked  for 
during  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  when  it  is  certain  that 
Mrs.  Coolidge  will  lend  considerable 
grace  to  these  proceedings  and  will 
prove  herself  to  be  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  many  capable  hostesses 
who  have  preceded  her  there. 

Such  receptions  and  other  cere¬ 
monial  functions  as  have  taken  place 
at  White  House  have  been  quite 


models  of  their  kind,  and  have 
proved  extremely  attractive  to  all 
who  have  been  present  at  them,  and 
these  s'eem  to  indicate  that  Mrs. 
Coolidge  is  well  qualified  to  shine 
in  a  still  wider  circle  were  she  so 
minded.  Her  tastes,  however,  are 
for  her  home  rather  than  for  indis¬ 
criminate  entertaining  on  a  large 
scale.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
while  the  almost  proverbial  hospit¬ 
ality  of  White  House  will  suffer 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  its  present 
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hostess,  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
launching  out  upon  anything  like 
a  lavish  scale,  such  as  many  wealthy 
Americans  of  either  sex  would  greatly 
like  to  see.  This  is  something,  it 
may  be  added,  that  makes  no  appeal 
whatever  either  to  the  President  or 
to  Mrs.  Coolidge,  who  is  in  all  things 
the  very  quintessence  of  simplicity. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  fact,  that 
she  is  so  immensely  and  genuinely 
popular  to-day  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


F®ms'  Stoutens  Aprons 


Each  of  these  Aprons 
— bibs  held  in  place 
either  suspender  or 
necklace  fashion  —  is 
entirely  capable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  pretty  frock. 
Each  is  attractive  as 
well  as  efficient. 


Patterns,  price  5d. 
each,  postage  Id. 
each  extra  by  un¬ 
sealed  packet  post, 
or  lid.  by  letter 
post. 


Address  to  the 
“Girl’s  Own”  Fash- 
ion  Editor,  4,  Bou- 
verie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 

E.C.  4. 


Touches  of  in¬ 
dividuality  can  be 
given  by  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  trimmings 
and  the  ever-wel- 
come  pocket. 


Pretty  Frocks  can  be  protected  by  these  gay  Aprons. 
Supplied  in  one  set,  No.  7095.  In  one  size  only. 


A  handy  Pocket  adorns 
this  Apron. 


One  yard  of 
36-inch  T] 
rial  will 
sufficient 
cutting 
any  of  these 
at  tractive 
little  Aprons. 


Either  of  these  models  give  opportunities  of  using  up  the  gaily-coloured 
remnants  that  you  purchased  on  your  last  visit  to  the  sales.  Cretonne, 
chintz,  marocain,  shantung,  or  any  of  the  pretty  multi-coloured  fabrics 
can  be  brought  into  use  for  these  attractive  models. 


be 

m 

for 

out 

Gathered  Sides  are  the  feature  of 
this  model.  ’ 


A  Diamond-shaped 
design. 


Hip  Pockets  are  always 
useful. 


It  your  frock 
is  of  a  multi- 
coloured 
fabric,  a  plain 
coloured  ma¬ 
terial  would 
give  a  more 
pleasing  con¬ 
trast. 
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XXXII. 

Rusty  Redfield,  poised  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  her  flat,  just  off  to  the  most 
important  class  of  the  week,  answered 
the  telephone  impatiently.  She  had  all 
but  let  the  call  go,  but  the  ever-present 
possibility  of  a  summons  from  home 
because  of  some  unexpected  catastrophe 
overcame  her  will  to  be  off  as  usual. 

“  Trunk  call,  Miss  Redfield,”  came 
back  the  hall  boy’s  voice.  “  Just  a 
minute.” 

Rusty’s  heart  stopped  beating.  Trunk 
calls  were  not  frequent  in  her  experience 
— the  family,  two  hundred  miles  away, 
seldom  went  to  that  extravagance,  when 
an  expressed  letter  would  do.  She  knew 
of  nobody  else  likely  to  call  her  from 
afar.  She  waited  anxiously.  The  call  was 
annoyingly  delayed — the  operator  kept 
trying  to  put  her  through,  and  then  shut 
her  off  again  with  that  maddening  "  Just 
a  minute.”  But  at  last  a  clear  voice 
reached  her — a  voice  she  didn’t  recognise. 

"  Miss  Redfield,  this  is  Felix  Rowe.” 

"  Yes  ” — breathlessly.  “  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Your  family  are  all  perfectly  well. 
But  Carter  is  pretty  ill,  in  your  home, 
and  your  mother  gave  me  permission  to 
’phone  you.” 

"  Who  is  ill  ?  ” 

“  Andy  Carter.  He  has  pneumonia — a 
stiff  case.  They  didn’t  write  you  of  it 
as  long  as  he  was  doing  well,  not  to 
bother  your  work.  He’s  not  doing  quite 
so  well,  though  he’s  by  no  means  hope¬ 
lessly -  Dr.  Burns  says  he  has  a  good 

fighting  chance.  We  think — Carter 
would  like  mighty  well  to  see  you.” 

He  didn’t  tell  her — how  could  he  ? — 
that  all  they  had  to  go  on  was  that 
rasping  mutter  of  her  name  when  Carter 
was  j  ust  over  the  edge  from  self-control. 

Rusty’s  answer  came  back  instantly — 

“  I’ll  start  at  once.” 

Felix’s  reply  to  this  was  to  mention  a 
train.  He  had  worked  out  the  most 
feasible  schedule  for  her  on  a  time-table 
before  he  'phoned  her.  It  gave  her  an 
hour  before  starting.  He  told 
her  someone  would  meet  her. 

Then,  “  We’ll  all  be  glad  to 
see  you,”  he  assured  her. 

"  Thank  you,”  said  Rusty, 
and  hung  up,  her  hand  shaking 
as  it  had  never  shaken  before 
in  all  her  life.  She  regarded  it 
wonderingly.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  news  of  her  friend 
Andy’s  serious  illness- — desper¬ 
ate  illness,  perhaps,  for  all 
Felix’s  guarded  way  of  putting 
it — could  make  her  heart  turn 
over  like  this  ?  Of  course  she 
cared,  cared  tremendously,  but 
— why,  this  was  fright— -this 
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was  panic— it  was  the  instant  knowledge 
that  the  thing  mustn’t  happen,  that  it 
mustn’t  even  come  near  happening,  that 
she  couldn’t  lose  Andy.  Why,  she 
couldn’t  spare  him  out  of  her  life.  It 
was  unthinkable — it  was  unendurable. 
Must  she  wait  to  take  a  train  ?  She 
wished  she  could  fly,  at  any  cost.  Why, 
anything  might  happen  in  the  five  hours 
which  must  elapse  before  she  could 
possibly  open  the  door  of  her  own  home. 
But  she  must  not  think  of  that,  if  she 
was  to  keep  her  head,  that  usually  steady 
head,  which  now  seemed  to  be  whirling 
on  her  shoulders. 

For  one  mad  moment  she  thought  of 
actually  flying.  There  was  an  aviator 
who  had  been  coursing  about  over  the 
college  every  morning.  She  had  often 
stopped  to  watch  him.  She  knew  he 
landed  out  on  a  field — somewhere.  It 
might  be  possible  to  get  hold  of  him. 
She  could  pay — any  price.  Then 
reasonableness  came  to  the  rescue. 
Andy  couldn’t  be  as  near — couldn’t  be 
in  as  desperate  case  as  that — they’d 
have  let  her  know  before.  Felix’s  voice 
had  been  steady  and  well  pitched,  it 
wasn’t  an  excited  voice.  But  then,  Felix 
— he  didn’t  care — he  never  cared  for 
anybody  enough  to  get  excited. 

All  the  while  Rusty  was  tumbling 
things  into  a  bag,  telephoning  to  the 
college,  calling  a  taxi.  In  more  than 
time  for  the  train  she  was  off,  her  face 
sharp  with  anxiety,  a  prayer  on  her  tight 
lips.  "  O  God,  don’t  let  him  go — please 
don’t  let  him  go  !  Poor  Andy- — he’s  cared 
so  long — and  I — I’ve  put  him  off  so.  He 
can’t  go — without  me — he’d — he’d  die  !  ” 

It  was  Cousin  Red  who  met  her  at  the 
station. 

“  Rowe  couldn’t  get  away,”  he  said. 
"  Andy’s  taken  a  most  extraordinary 
notion  of  having  him  near  by,  most  of 


the  time.  Between  Felix  and  your 
mother  he’s  got  all  the  chance  there  is. 
They’re  a  pair,  I  promise  you.” 

“  How  is  he  ?  ”  Rusty  barely  breathed 
the  question. 

“  The  fever’s  still  holding,  though  the 
crisis  can’t  be  far  away  now.  We  thought 
he  might  like  to  see  you — that  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  you,  in  case  it  meant  very 
much  to  you,  not  to  let  you  know.”  And 
Red  looked  at  her  sharply.  Then  he 
nodded.  ”  I  see,”  he  said.  “  No  need  to 
tell  me.  Rusty.  I  thought  he  was  just 
a  friend.  I  see  he’s  more.  We  don’t  look 
like  that  for  common  friends.  All  right. 
If  you  can  keep  a  good  grip  on  yourself 
we’ll  let  you  see  him.” 

Rusty  set  her  lips. 

“  I  will,”  she  said  firmly. 

“  Of  course  you  will.  You’re  a  Red- 
field,”  said  Cousin  Red. 

“  So  are  you,”  she  answered,  and  gave 
him  a  pale  little  smile. 

XXXIII. 

So  she  saw  him — Andy  Carter — her  old 
friend  and  good  comrade,  come  to  this 
pass,  that  he  was  lying  there  battling 
for  breath  and  for  his  life.  It  didn’t  seem 
to  her  that  anybody  could  live  who 
looked  like  that.  His  face  had  a  queer, 
purplish  hue,  and  his  eyes,  as  he  turned 
them  on  her,  seemed  hardly  to  see  her. 
At  last,  however,  as  she  stood  silently 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  those 
quick,  short,  panting  breaths,  she  saw 
recognition  come  into  his  face.  She  came 
to  his  side,  dropped  upon  her  knees  and 
took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  doing  her 
best  to  smile  at  him  in  a  way  which 
should  show  she  wasn’t  anxious.  The 
smile  he  gave  back  to  her  was  a  pitiful 
effort,  but  it  showed  her  he  knew  her 
and  was  glad  to  have  her  there.  He 
didn’t  try  to  speak,  but  his  fingers  gave 
hers  a  little  pressure. 

Her  mother  took  her  away  presently. 
When  they  were  alone  Rusty’s  head 
dropped  on  her  mother’s  shoulder,  she 
hid  her  face  there  as  she  used 
to  do  when  a  child.  Marcia 
Redfield’s  arms  were  about 
her. 

“  We  haven’t  given  him  up 
by  any  means,  dear,”  said  the 
firm  quiet  voice  it  was  so  good 
to  hear — had  always  been  good 
to  hear  in  any  crisis.  “  I’m 
glad  you  came — it  will  help 
him  to  know  you’re  near.” 

“  Oh,  mother !  ”  The  young 
voice  shook.  “  I  thought — I 
might  live  my  life  without 
him — for  a  long  time,  anyhow. 
Now — I  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  just — he’s  got  to 
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live — he’s  got  to.  I  can’t 
let  him  go.” 

The  strong  gentle  hand 
which  held  her  stroked  her 
hair  up  from  the  neck,  but 
her  mother  was  silent.  She 
couldn’t  tell  Rusty  that 
Andrew  Carter  would  surely 
live — she  didn’t  know.  No¬ 
body  knew.  When  that 
crisis  came  which  they  were 
dreading,  the  sudden  fall  of 
temperature,  there  would 
come  with  it  the  test  of 
strength,  the  strain  on  the 
heart  which  had  laboured 
so  hard  and  so  long.  Then 
would  be  the  time  of  danger. 
And  it  wouldn’t  be  over  in 
an  hour,  or  a  day. 

“  In  works  of  fiction,” 
Red  Pepper  Burns  had  said 
gruffly,  when  Felix  had 
asked  him  if  when  Carter 
had  passed  the  crisis  they 
could  be  sure  of  him, 
“  there’s  always  a  moment 
when  the  physician,  turn¬ 
ing  dramatically  from  the 
patient’s  bedside,  says  in  a 
hushed  but  confident  voice, 

‘  He  will  live  !  ’  It  doesn’t 
happen  that  way.  That 
crisis,  that  sudden  drop  of 
temperature  in  a  night,  is 
like  a  flood  of  cold  water 
on  a  fire  that’s  been  burning 
fiercely  until  the  fuel  has 
almost  burned  out.  There’s 
a  spark  left — embers — but 
they  have  to  be  nursed 
back  carefully  to  a  blaze. 
It  may  be  several  days  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  heart,  weakened  incredi¬ 
bly  by  the  disease,  is  going 
to  go  on  pumping.  Mean¬ 
while — care’s  the  thing — 
not  a  particle  of  excitement. 
If  he’s  reached  that  stage 
when  Rusty  gets  here,  she 
can’t  see  him  till  he’s  past 
it.” 

So  it  was  that  after  that 
first  sight  of  him  Rusty  was 
kept  away.  For  the  crisis 
did  come  that  night,  as  it 
happened,  and  before  morn¬ 
ing  Andy’s  physician  and 
his  nurses  were  very  anxious. 
Red,  coming  out  of  his  room 
and  finding  himself  drawn 
into  Rusty’s  room,  just 
down  the  hall,  answered  her 
whispered  question  with  a 
certain  severity  which  in 
him  always  meant  tension. 

“  Can’t  tell — nobody  can 
tell,  this  stage.  Terribly 
weak — the  thing’s  gone  on 
too  long  before  the  break. 


Drawn  by 
P.  B.  Hickling. 


ONLY  TO  DROP  HER  IMPLEMENTS  AND  CREEP  UPSTAIRS 
AGAIN  TO  LISTEN  AT  THE  CLOSED  DOOR. 


We’ll  do  our  best.  Rusty, 
that’s  all  I  can  say.  Buck 
up,  my  dear  girl.  It  isn’t 
like  you  to  go  to  pieces — - 
you  mustn’t  do  it  now.” 

“  I’m  not  goingto  pieces.” 
She  lifted  her  head 
staunchly;  the  words  were 
like  the  flick  of  a  lash  across 
her  face,  as  he  had  meant 
them  to  be,  "If  I  could  j  ust 
do  something  !  If  you 
would  let  me  stay  in  the 
room  and  help - ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  You’re  much  too  ex¬ 
citing.  He  knows  you’re 
here  —  that’s  all  he  can 
bear.  He’d  try  to  speak 
to  you.  You’ll  have  to  be 
patient.” 

“  Promise  ”  —  she  clung 
to  his  arm  in  a  frightened 
way  most  unlike  the  girl  he 
knew — “  if ” 

He  nodded. 

“  If  he  gets  into  any  tight 
place  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

She  had  to  be  content 
with  that.  She  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  work  of  the 
house,  feverishly  sweeping 
and  dusting  for  a  time,  only 
to  drop  her  implements  and 
creep  upstairs  again,  to 
listen  at  the  closed  door. 
And  one  of  the  most  trying 
things  she  had  to  bear  was 
the  sight  of  Felix  Rowe, 
going  in  and  out  of  the  door 
where  she  was  forbidden  to 
enter.  The  wintry  boarder, 
at  whom  she  had  scoffed, 
was  now  of  far  more  use 
than  she  herself. 

He  looked  tired  and  worn, 
but  it  was  with  a  difference. 
His  eyes  were  no  longer 
lack-lustre,  they  were  sharp 
and  clear,  with  his  intense 
interest  in  this  strange  new 
task.  In  spite  of  his  obvious 
fatigue — and  fatigue  with 
a  reason,  though  he  had 
been  sent  to  bed  every 
morning  at  four,  to  sleep 
until  he  should  wake  of 
himself — he  had  been  get¬ 
ting  up  at  eight  to  hurry 
through  his  breakfast  and 
rush  over  to  The  Arrow 
office.  For  the  paper  had 
not  failed  of  publication  on 
the  Thursday  after  Carter’s 
leaving,  nor  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Thursday ;  nor  did 
Felix  mean  it  to  fail. 

On  that  first  Thursday 
he  had  put  in  no  notice  of 
the  editor’s  illness,  but  on 
the  second  he  could  not 


stay  his  hand.  He  wanted — what  did 
he  want  ?  He  knew  well  enough  what 
it  was — that  the  people  who  knew  and 
cared  for  Carter  should  exercise  in  his 
behalf  a  certain  means  of  help  for  him 
in  which  Felix  himself  had  sometimes 
professed  unbelief  —  but  not  since  he 
had  known  Robert  Black.  So  in  a 
prominent  column  he  inserted  these 
lines — 

"  The  editor  of  The  Arroiv  is  seriously 
ill  with  pneumonia  at  ,  the  home  of 
Lincoln  Redfield.  It  is  his  chief  wish  that 
in  his  absence  from  the  office  the  paper 
should  continue  in  its  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  without  a  break.  His  deputy,  as- 
editor,  wishes  to  recall  at  this  time  to 
The  Arrow’s  patrons  that  there  are  few 
forces  in  Eastville  equal  to  that  of  this 
newspaper,  in  the 
hands  of  Andrew  Car¬ 
ter.  For  fair  dealing, 
for  strong  support  of 
all  righteous  causes, 
and  unswerving  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  schemes 
based  upon  unworthy 
motives  of  self-seeking 
or  oppression,  these 
columns  are  known 
throughout  the  county 
—and  farther.  It 
would  be  a  calamity 
if  such  a  man  were  to 
be  taken  from  us. 

Those  who  know  and 
respect  and  love  Carter 
—and  they  are  legion 
—are  beseeching  his 
Maker  that  he  be 
spared  long  years  for 
the  service  for  which 
he  has  been  so  eager 
and  for  which  he  is 
so  well  fitted.  The 
prayer  of  a  great  poet, 

‘  God,  give  us  men  !  ' 
has  been  answered  in 
the  life  of  this  man. 

May  that  life  persist 
to  the  uttermost 
boundaries  of  the 
human  span  !  ” 

It  was  not  the  sort 
of  paragraph  pne  ex¬ 
pects  to  read  in  a 
village  newspaper.  It 
was  read,  and  pointed 
out,  and  quoted — and 
it  bore  the  results  that 
might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Redfi elds’ 
door  was  besieged  by 
anxious  inquiries,  by 
gifts  of  fruit  and  food, 
by  visitants  of  every 
sort.  Carter  himself, 
unconscious  of  having 
inspired  so  much  solici¬ 
tude  or  of  having  done 
anything  in  particular 


to  m6rit  it  beyond  his  plain  and  obvious 
duty,  lay  upstairs  in  ignorance  of  it  all. 

“  I  hope  the  dear  fellow  will  live,”  said 
Lincoln  Redfield  solemnly,  “  if  only  to 
know  of  that  extraordinary  notice  and 
the  people  it  brought  here.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  thing  he  himself  would 
have  been  delighted  to  print — about 
another  man.  God  spare  him  !  ” 

“  Amen  !  ”  ejaculated  Grandfather 
Redfield,  whose  best  ear  had  been  close 
to  his  son’s  lips  as  this  fervent  comment 
was  made.  “  Amen  !  And  almost  the 
best — and  the  queerest — thing  about 
that  paragraph  is  that  Felix  Rowe  wrote 
it.  I  don’t  know  that  young  man,  these 
days.” 

Nor  did  anybody  else.  As  he  had  been 
once,  in  the  fiery  days  of  his  young 
ambition,  the  world  all 
before  him,  so  was 
Felix  Rowe  again,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  no  longer 
sick  at  heart.  And  as 
the  sight  of  the  blue 
sky  after  the  prison 
wall  and  the  sentence 
served  brings  health 
of  mind  to  the  one 
released,  so  there  was 
nothing  strange  about 
the  rapid  recovery  of 
this  sometime  invalid. 
In  a  word,  he  was  just 
himself  again — diimself 
with  this  difference, 
that  he  was  seeing,  as 
he  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  the  use  there  may 
be  of  living.  And  as 
he  gave  Carter  the  best 
there  was  in  him ,  both 
in  the  beloved  news¬ 
paper  and  in  the  sick¬ 
room,  he  was  saying 
to  himself — 

“  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  I  don’t  think  I 
was  ever  so  much 
alive.” 

XXXIV. 

“  Rusty,  would  you 
like  to  come  in  and  see 
our  patient  ?  ”  It  was 
Burns,  at  ten  in  the 
morning  of  the  fourth 
day  after  Carter’s  tem¬ 
perature  had  dropped 
from  a  high  point  to 
one  even  more  danger¬ 
ously  low.  From  that 
moment  Red  had 
watched  him  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse,  lest  he 
might  get  away.  The 
Doctor  had  hardly  left 
the  house ;  he  had 
been  ready  at  every 
moment  for  emergency 
measures  ;  he  had 
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tasted  to  the  full  that  old  heady  wine 
of  the  effort  to  save  life,  which  he 
had  drunk  with  such  passion  in  all 
the  years  of  his  practice  till  his  own 
break  had  come.  In  his  intense  desire 
to  pull  Carter  through  he  hadn’t  cared  a 
particle  whether  he  himself  dropped  in 
the  old  harness  which  he  had  again  put 
on.  A  good  way  to  go,  he  had  said  to 
himself,  when  in  tired  hours  he  had 
recognised  that  his  patient’s  heart  was 
under  hardly  a  greater  strain  than  his 
own.  What  better  could  he  ask  than  to 
go_  out  in  the  midst  of  stiff  work — only 
so  that  he  saw  the  life  he  was  working  for 
safe  first  ?  So  he  had  told  Ellen,  his  wife, 
and  she  had  understood. 

Rusty,  blue  shadows  under  her  eyes, 
responded  breathlessly — 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Red !  Does  that 
mean - ” 

He  nodded. 

“  I  feel  pretty  safe  about  him  this 
morning.  He  didn’t  go  nearly  so  low 
last  night,  and  since  daybreak  his  pulse 
has  been  getting  more  volume.  I  don’t 
know  that  I’d  trust  you  with  him  even 
yet  if  he  hadn’t  asked  for  you  so 
anxiously.  You’re  not  to  stay  long — nor 
get  him  excited,  you  know." 

“  I  won’t.  I’ll  be  quiet  as  a  kitten.” 

She  stole  in,  stood  smiling  down  at 
Carter,  her  heart  melting  within  her  at 
sight  of  his  face,  showing  the  ravages  of 
his  desperate  illness.  But  his  eye  was 
clear,  and  his  voice,  though  weak,  was 
steady. 

“  Rusty  !  It  was  wonderful  of  you  to 
come  home — and  stay.” 

“  I  couldn’t  have  stayed  away,  Andy, 
dear.” 

"  Couldn’t  you  ?  ” 

She  saw  what  even  that  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  hers  did  to  him,  weak  as  he  was. 
She  went  on  quickly — 

“  Cousin  Red  said  I  mustn’t  stay  and 
tire  you,  so  I - ” 

“  Tire  me  !  It’s  life  to  me  just  to  see 
you.” 

The  low-breathed  words  made  her 
heart  leap  in  an  astonishing  way.  She 
had  never  known  it  could  do  it  in  quite 
that  fashion,  for  such  a  cause.  But  she 
had  been  finding  out  things  in  these  days 
of  anxious  waiting.  She  had  thought  she 
was  too  modern,  too  enlightened,  too 
free,  to  be  caught  in  that  old  net  of 
caring  for  a  man — at  least,  so  soon — 
caring  so  that  it  stopped  her  breath  to 
think  of  losing  him.  She  had  had  her 
theories,  her  plans  ;  she  hadn’t  meant  to 
give  way  before  the  pleas  of  Andrew 
Carter  or  any  other.  And  now  here  she 
was,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  woman, 
standing  looking  down  at  him,  weak 
with  illness,  unable  as  yet  to  lift  his 
head,  yet,  though  he  didn’t  know  it,  able 
to  draw  her  to  her  knees  at  his  side.  She 
wanted  to  keep  that  light  in  his  eyes,  at 
any  cost  of  betrayal  of  herself.  Yet  she 
remembered  Red’s  caution.  Not  to-day. 


“if  you’re  good,  and  keep  very  quiet  to-day,  i  think  Drawn  by 
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So  she  said,  as  serenely  as  she  could 
manage,  holding  herself  in — 

“  If  you’re  good,  and  keep  very  quiet 
1  o-day,  I  think  I  can  really  stay  a  while 
with  you  to-morrow.  But  I  must  go 
now.” 

“  Oh,  just  a  minute  !  Stay  a  minute 
more.”  He  held  out  his  hand  entreat- 
ingly,  and  she  came  close  to  him  and  put 
her  own  in  it.  He  lay  looking  at  her  hand, 
turning  it  over  in  his  once  sinewy  fingers. 
It  was  a  firm  strong  little  hand,  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  ;  it  looked  as  if  it  could  pull 
him  up  from  the  depths  of  any  pit,  if  he 
had  been  there.  Before  he  let  it  go  he 
laid  it  against  his  thin  cheek,  pressing  it 
close,  and  Rusty  found  herself  involun¬ 
tarily  and  passionately  curvingherfingers 
in  to  fit,  as  if  he  had  been  a  beloved  child 
— yet  not  at  all  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
A  wave  of  tenderness  lifted  her  to  its 
heights — oh,  he  needed  her  so  !  She 
wanted  to  put  her  arms  about  him  and 
hold  him  close  to  her  fast-beating  heart. 
Andy,  Andy  ! — who  had  all  but  left  her, 


who  had  had  such  a  hard  lonely  life, 
and  had  been  so  plucky.  No,  she  must 
keep  a  grip  upon  herself.  Gently  she 
drew  her  hand  away. 

"  I  shall  live  on  that  till  you  come 
again,”  said  a  shaky  voice. 

She  bent  and  whispered  in  his  ear — 

“  You  may  !  ”  And  fled  softly  out  of 
the  room. 

An  hour  later  Felix  came  in.  A  folded 
newspaper,  still  damp  from  the  press, 
was  under  his  arm.  A  great  mass  of 
yellow  daffodils  in  a  brown  basket  hung 
from  his  hand.  Andy,  rousing  from  a 
delicious  half-sleeping, half -waking  dream 
with  which  he  had  been  happily  occupied, 
opened  his  eyes  upon  this  token. 

“  Glorious  !  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  ”  he  begged — because  he  thought 
he  knew. 

"  A  friend  of  yours.  And  the  paper’s 
out.  Want  me  to  read  you  the  most 
pungent  paragraphs,  from  my  own  lusty 
pen  ?  ”  asked  Felix. 

"  If  you’re  sure  they  won’t  excite  me. 
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I  mustn’t  be  excited,  you  know.”  Carter 
was  grinning  like  the  shadow  of  his  old 
self.  "  But  I  shall  have  a  relapse  if 
you  don’t  tell  me  who  sent  those 
flowers.” 

“  A  person  who  considers  herself  your 
best  friend,  I  should  judge.  She  has 
red  hair  and  the  most  fascinating  face 
imaginable — when  she  smiles.  When  she 
doesn’t  smile,  it’s  even  more  to  one’s 
fancy,  because  one  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  inciting  the  smile.” 

Felix  said  it  gaily,  but  it  cost  him  an 
effort.  Lucky  dog !  Lucky  dog,  Andy 
Carter,  to  be  lying  there,  though  as  weak 
as  water  in  every  limb — lying  there 
looking  at  a  basket  of  yellow  daffodils 
with  coming  spring  and  coming  life  and 
love  crying  out  from  every  petal. 

He  opened  the  paper,  found  the  para¬ 
graph  on  the  front  page  which  he  had 
placed  to  strike  the  eye,  and  began  to 
read.  Andy,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  flowers , 
listened  with  half  his  attention — which 
gradually  became  entire. 


“The  editor  of  The  Arrow  is  slowly  con¬ 
valescing  from  his  recent  severe  illness. 
A  whole  community  has  been  anxious 
over  his  case,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Hundreds  of  people  breathe 
more  easily  to-day  because  Andrew 
Carter  breathes  more  easily.  Whatever, 
to  many  minds,  may  be  the  fixed 
standards  of  success  or  failure,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  to  have  so  made 
oneself  a  friendly  force  in  any  community 
that  one  cannot  threaten  to  leave  it 
without  rousing  it  to  sorrowful  protest, 
indicates  a  triumph  of  living  to  be 
envied — and  emulated.  When  the  editor 
returns  to  his  office  things  will  be  right 
again  in  Eastville  !  ” 

Carter  lay  staring  at  his  temporary 
deputy  as  if  he  couldn’t  believe  his  ears. 
“  Why,  you  old  —  romanticist !  ”  he 
finally  ejaculated.  “  Why,  they’ll  laugh 
their  heads  off  at  such  a  foolishly  senti¬ 
mental  paragraph  as  that !  Particularly 
that  ending.  What’s  the  matter  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  Will  they  ?  ”  Felix  didn’t  look  in 
the  least  cast  down  at  this  blunt 
criticism.  “  You  bet  they  won’t.  I 
watched  one  old  hardhead  read  it,  just 
before  I  left  the  office.  He’d  come  in  to 
renew  his  subscription.  The  first  thing 
he  said  was  '  How’s  Carter  ?  '  I  put  the 
paper  in  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
paragraph.  His  face  grew  as  long  as  his 
arm — he  fumbled  for  his  spectacles,  and 
his  horny  old  hand  shook.  Then  he  read 
the  words,  and  threw  down  the  paper, 
and  pumped  my  hand  up  and  down  for 
five  minutes.  ‘  You’re  dead  right,  they 
will  !  ’  he  shouted,  and  there  was  a  tear 
running  off  the  end  of  his  nose  as  he  said 
it — the  shout  joggled  it  off  and  it  fell 
on  my  hand.  You  can  see  the  outlines 
of  it  yet.’’ 

Carter  turned  away  his  face. 

XXXV. 

“  Is  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  office  ?  ” 

It  was  a  new  office  boy,  who  didn’t 
know  the  son  of  Tracy  Rowe. 

“  Card,  sir  ?  ” 

Felix  produced  a  note-book  and  wrote 
a  line,  tore  off  the  sheet  and  handed  it  to 
the  boy.  He  hadn’t  had  any  cards  since 
before  the  war. 

On  the  sheet  was  written  :  “  May  I 
see  you  at  once  ?  Important  news  of 
your  son.” 

The  boy  took  it  in.  A  minute  later  he 
beckoned  Felix  and  swung  open  a  black 
walnut  door,  which  turned  noiselessly  on 
its  heavy  hinges.  A  stout  figure  was 
advancing  to  meet  him.  Suddenly  the 
anxiety  on  the  face  of  Tracy  Rowe  was 
changed  to  joy.  His  son,  Felix,  looking 
well  as  he  had  looked  in  the  days  before 
the  Great  War,  was  standing  there 
smiling  at  him. 

“  Felix !  My  goodness,  but  I  was 


scared.  News  of  my  son  !  Well,  what’s 
the  news  ?  ” 

He  was  pumping  Felix’s  arm  up  and 
down,  his  other  hand  on  his  son’s 
shoulder.  He  was  looking  closely  into 
Felix’s  face*  with  that  keen  scrutiny 
of  the  successful  business  man  which 
nothing  ever  escaped. 

“  The  best  of  news,  sir.  I’m  all  right 
again,  and  I’ve  found  something  to  do.” 

“  You  are  !  You  have  !  Well,  well,  but 
that’s  good,  My  word,  but  that’s  good. 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it.” 

On  the  way  down  by  train  Felix  had 
gone  over  this  interview  in  his  mind. 
What  to  tell,  and  what  to  reserve  ? 
Should  he  burden  his  father  and  mother 
with  the  story  of  his  unfortunate 
marriage,  or  had  he  done  enough  of 
owning  up  to  that  and  might  he  spare 
them  the  recital,  now  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  their  knowledge  of  it  ? 
He  had  come  to  the  decision  that  he 
would  tell  his  father,  and  would  let  him 
determine  whether  his  mother  need 
know.  Tracy  Rowe  listened  in  silence, 
his  eyes  never  leaving  Felix’s  face.  When 
the  story  was  before  him  he  frankly 
wiped  his  eyes,  but  his  voice  was  trium¬ 
phant  if  a  trifle  husky. 

“  Son,”  he  said,  leaning  forward,  "  I 
always  knew  you’d  had  a  bad  time  of  it, 
somehow,  that  we  didn’t  know  about. 
You’d  never  have  been  the  way  you  were 
if  you  hadn’t  been  through  something 
pretty  trying.  Well  !  All  I  can  say  is 
that  you’re  a  man,  to  tell  of  it,  when  you 
might  have  kept  still.  And  I'm  glad  you 
can  now  put  it  out  of  your  head.  You 
didn’t  play  a  dishonourable  part — at 
least  not  until  you  got  down  and  out 
with  your  sufferings  in  those  hospitals, 
and  I  don’t  think  you  were  entirely 
responsible  for  that  state  of  mind.  And 
now  you’ve  done  all  you  could  to  make 
up  for  it.  If— the  girl — had  been  living, 
you’d  have  gone  and  brought  her  home 
— wouldn’t  you  ?  " 

“  I  meant  to,”  Felix  said,  "  before  I 
knew  she  wasn’t  living.” 

“  Well,  you’d  have  done  it.  You 
couldn’t  have  rested  till  you  had,  once 
you  saw  things  straight.  And  now  you 
haven’t  got  to." 

“  No.  But,”  said  Felix,  very  quietly 
but  with  determination,  “  there’s  one 
thing  I  must  do,  father,  I  must  find  out 
where  she’s  buried,  and  see  that  it’s  with 
honour,  and  that  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.” 

Tracy  Rowe  nodded. 

"  Right,”  he  said,  with  approval. 
“  And  then,  when  you  can  come  back, 
you  can  begin  all  over  again — on  a  fresh 
sheet.” 

“  On  a  fresh  sheet,”  said  his  son  under 
his  breath.  “  Thank  God  for  that.” 

They  talked  everything  over — Felix’s 
plans  for  his  work  on  Carter’s  paper  and 
the  magazine  supplement,  for  his  mode 
of  life  at  Eastville. 


“  That  little  girl.  Rusty - ”  began 

Mr.  Rowe,  with  a  glance  at  Felix.  “  But 
I  suppose  it’s  too  soon - ” 

“  Rusty  is  going  to  marry  Andrew 
Carter,”  Felix  told  him  simply. 

“  Oh  !  ”  ejaculated  his  father. 

And  that  was  all  that  passed  between 
them  on  this  subject.  Felix  guessed — but 
never  knew — what  dreams  his  father  had 
had  of  Rusty  Redfield  as  a  possible 
daughter.  And  Mr.  Rowe  never  even 
guessed  how  Felix  felt  about  Rusty.  It 
had  been  only  the  beginning — and  the 
ending  had  followed  so  closely  upon  that 
beginning  that  Felix  had  hardly  had 
time  to  know  how  he  felt  about  her  before 
she  was  removed  from  him.  But  Andrew 
Carter  had  become  a  brother  to  him — ■ 
anyhow  he  hadn’t  to  lose  Carter,  and 
that  thought  was  warm  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“  Well,  I  think  I  ought  to  take  you 
home  to  your  mother,"  said  Tracy  Rowe 
finally.  “  And  see  here,  Felix,  I  don’t 
know  as  we’d  better  fuss  your  mother 
with  this  history  of  yours  you’ve  told 
me.  It’s  all  right  for  me  to  know  it,  but 
it  might  kind  of  upset  her.  There  isn’t 
any  real  need,  as  I  look  at  it,  now  it's  all 
over  and  done.  You  won’t  worry  for 
fear  you  ought  to  tell  her,  will  you  ?  ” 

Felix  looked  into  his  father’s  strong 
kind  face,  and  read  there,  as  he  had  done 
many  times  before,  what  it  meant  to  him 
to  have  his  wife  “  upset.” 

“  I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  not  to, 
if  you  think  so  too,  father,”  he  admitted. 
“  But  it  shall  be  just  as  you  say.” 

“  Then  I  say  not.”  Tracy  Rowe  spoke 
as  he  did  in  all  business  matters,  with 
firmness.  “  There’s  some  things  that 
have  to  be  told,  and  others  that  don’t. 
And  when  telling  can’t  do  any  good  but 
will  only  make  another  person  unhappy, 
why,  I  say,  spare  ’em.  But  I’m  glad  you 
told  the  Doctor  and  the  minister  and  the 
others  there — they’re  the  kind  to  under¬ 
stand.  Your  mother  isn’t — not  exactly. 
But  she’s  a  good  woman,  Felix,  and  you 
be  nice  to  her.  She’ll  be  awfully  glad  to 
see  you.  She  thinks  more  of  you - ” 

“  I  know.  And  I’ll  do  my  best,”  said 
Felix,  smiling. 

He  kept  his  promise.  When  his 
mother  saw  him,  and  ran  to  him,  crying, 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  was  very 
gentle  and  tender  with  her.  If  he  thought 
of  Mrs.  Redfield,  as  he  did  it,  he  instantly 
tried  to  smother  the  wish  that  all  mothers 
were  like  her,  remembering  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  couldn’t  be,  any 
more  than  all  Felix  Rowes  could  be  like 
Robert  Black.  So  he  made  his  mother 
as  happy  as  he  could — which  was  very 
happy,  at  least  for  the  hour. 

As  for  his  father — Felix  suddenly  knew 
that  his  father  was  more  to  him  than  he 
had  ever  realised,  and  that  he  must  do 
him  honour.  So  he  would — he  vowed  it 
in  his  heart.  He  had  learned  that, 
among  many  things,  from  the  Redfields. 


The  Redfields 


XXXVI. 

From  Andrew  Carter  to  Ruth  Rust 
Redfield — 

“  Rusty  Mine, — Back  in  the  office  ! 
I  could  shout  it,  both  aloud  and  in  the 
columns  of  The  Arrow.  The  old  place 
looks  beautiful  to  me,  though  it’s  pre¬ 
cisely  as  grubby  as  ever. 

“  News  !  Now  that  I’m  back  Felix  asks 
for  a  short  time  off.  T o  look  up  his  wife’s 
family  and  her  grave  and  see  that  the 
place  is  properly  marked  and  cared  for. 
I  like  that,  don’t  you  ?  When  that’s 
done  I  think  the  last  barrier  between  our 
friend  and  his  complete  efficiency  will 
have  been  levelled.  I’m  looking  forward 
to  his  return. 

He’ll  be  back  in  time  for  our  wedding. 
We  really  couldn’t  have  it  without  him, 
could  we  ?  Doesn’t  that  seem  odd,  recall¬ 
ing  the  wintry  boarder  whom  we  so 
despised  ?  It  doesn’t  pay  to  despise  any¬ 
body  in  this  world ;  there’s  almost  always 


a  reason  why  in  the  end  one  is  ashamed 
and  sorry  over  having  thought  too  ill  of 
a  fellow -mortal. 

“  Dearest,  I’m  having  a  terrible  time, 
trying  to  hold  myself  down  to  the 
ordinary  news  items  and  carefully  con¬ 
ceived  editorials.  If  the  old  Arrow  should 
print  what  its  editor  is  full  of,  some  of  its 
paragraphs  would  electrify  the  town. 
For  instance,  and  to  relieve  a  bit  of 
pressure,  this  item — 

“  ‘  Carter  walks  on  air  this  week.  As 
we  go  to  press  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  fianck  Miss  Redfield,  which 
puts  him  into  a  condition  little  short  of 
delirious.  Thus  far  she  had  withheld 
from  him  much  of  her  real  state  of  mind 
concerning  her  approaching  marriage, 
but  in  this  letter  she  admits — oh, 
glorious  ! — that  she  will  be  glad  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  even 
though  it  leaks.  It  will  not  leak — she 
may  rest  assured  of  that ;  for  the  editor 


is  a  handy  man  with  tools,  as  he  had  need 
to  be  in  The  Arrow  establishment;  and 
he  will  engage  that  not  a  lovely  rust- 
coloured  hair  on  her  head  will  be  touched 
by  moisture.’ 

“  What  about  a  few  items  like  that  ? 
Why,  my  love(  the  circulation  would  go 
up  by  leaps  in  a  week  !  Well,  then 
suppose  we  put  in  a  nice  conservative 
statement  like  this — 

“  ‘  Miss  Ruth  Rust  Redfield  returns 
from  college  next  week,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bless  her !  She 
will  now  enter  the  University  of  Life, 
where  she  will  prepare  to  take  still  higher 
degrees — Master  of  Hearts,  Past  Mistress 

of  Homes,  and - ’ 

“  I  dare  not  go  on.  Will  they  have  red 
hair,  dear  ?  I  hope  so. 

“  Anyhow,  they’ll  be  of  the  Redfields, 
and  that’s  enough  for  me. 

“  Yours  ever — and  ever, 

“  Andy ” 


Developing  Musical  Intelligence 


Considerable  intellectual  activity,  past 
and  present,  is  essential  on  the  part  of 
the  performer.  If  it  is  lacking,  the 
listener,  as  Byron  says — - 

“  .  .  .  hears,  alas  !  no  music  of  the 
spheres, 

But  an  unhallow’d,  earthly  sound  of 
fiddling.” 

But  musical  intelligence  is  very  desirable, 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

It  involves  the  study  of  “  elements,” 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  musical 
form.  This  may  appear  to  be  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  for  most  people,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  listening,  we  need  not 
pursue  our  studies  very  far. 

Percy  Scholes  has  written  an  excellent 
little  book  on  harmony  for  beginners, 
in  which  he  insists  that  harmony  should 
be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sound  of  triads  and  chords.  This  is 
common-sense  to  anyone  who  has  not 


studied  harmony — yet  many  writers  have 
wrongly  assumed  that  their  readers  can 
hear  mentally  the  notes  they  see.  If 
this  faculty  were  really  common,  good 
sight  readers  would  not  be  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rare.  For  the  listener,  as  for 
the  composer,  harmony  must  be  a  matter 
of  sounds,  not,  as  would  appear  from 
the  writings  of  some  eminent  musicians, 
a  matter  of  elementary  mathematics. 

The  recognition  of  major  and  minor 
triads  and  their  inversions  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  This  can  be  done 
by  almost  anyone  who  has  access  to  a 
piano,  or  any  instrument  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  play  three  notes  simultane¬ 
ously.  If  we  use  a  pianoforte  for  this 
purpose,  we  simply  let  one  hand  fall 
lightly  on  any  triad,  without  looking  at 
the  keys,  and  decide  from  the  sound 
produced,  whether  the  triad  is  major  or 
minor,  augmented  or  diminished,  and 
in  what  position  it  is  played.  We  should 


begin  with  learning  to  recognise  the 
major  common  chord,  with  its  inversions, 
before  going  on  to  the  minor  common 
chord,  and  the  augmented  and 
diminished  triads. 

An  expert  pianist  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  play  a  chord  or  triad  without  knowing, 
from  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  triad  she  is  playing. 
This  is  an  important  drawback  to  the 
piano  as  a  musical  instrument,  namely, 
that  the  performer  can  play  correctly — • 
I  do  not  say  artistically — without  feeling, 
hearing,  or  even  knowing  the  sound 
indicated  by  the  music  she  is  playing. 
If  you  are  so  familiar  with  the  feel  of  the 
keyboard  that  the  sense  of  touch  informs 
you  of  the  triad  you  are  playing  before 
the  sense  of  hearing,  it  would  be  well  to 
ask  a  friend  to  play  the  triads  while  you 
are  looking  anywhere  but  at  the  key¬ 
board. 

Harold  Knowlton. 


A  Qsaieft  Hcur  at  the  M%@wms9 

Concluded  from  page  587 


We  returned  to  our  books  and 
tried  to  ignore  the  noise  of  three 
hammers  and  a  lawn-mower.  But 
when  Olive  began  to  recite  Gaunt’s 
advice  to  Bolingbroke  in  a  treble  that 
rose  above  all  the  rest  of  the  clamour, 
Mrs.  Brown  broke  in  again. 

“  Olive,  put  that  machine  away 
now,  and  go  and  take  your  boots  to 
be  mended.  No,  you  need  not  get 
your  bicycle.  You’ll  be  away  longer 
if  you  walk.” 

Olive  added  the  lawn-mower  to  the 
other  etceteras,  wheeled  the -minister’s 
bike  down  the  path  in  order  to  get  out 


of  the  gate,  and  departed.  Just  then 
the  hammering  on  the  wall  ceased. 

“  I  had  a  pipe  once,”  observed  Mr. 
Brown,  “  but  I  can’t  think  where  it 
is  now.  I’ll  just  run  and  see  if  I 
left  it  next  door.” 

“  There  you  are,  Mrs.  Brown  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  minister  triumphantly, 
"  it  folds  up  Ai  now,  you  see. 
I’m  one  tack  short,  but  I  can’t 
stop  to  find  it  for  I’m  due  at  a 
meeting  the  other  side  of  the  town  in 
twenty  minutes.” 

He  seized  his  hat  and  his  bicycle 
and  then  his  face  changed. 


“  Good  gracious  !  ”  he  cried  in 
rueful  tones,  “  the  missing  tack’s  in 
my  tyre  and  I’m  lucky  if  it  carries  me. 
Oh,  Olive,  Olive,  that  you  could  let 
a  friend  down  thus  !  Why  didn’t  she 
look  where  she  was  wheeling  it  ?  ” 
When  he  had  gone  Mrs.  Brown 
rose. 

“  As  Joseph  seems  to  be  spending 
the  evening  with  the  Joneses,”  she 
remarked,  “  I  think  I’ll  just  fill 
those  tubs.  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t 
mind  restoring  order  in  the  tool- 
shed  meanwhile,  and  then  well  have 
a  little  rest  and  quiet.” 


There  is  a  certain  likeness  between 
the  first  and  the  third  Beatitude. 
Each  seems  to  be  a  paradox  ;  in  each 
a  definite  characteristic  is  connected 
with  that  which  would  appear  in¬ 
congruous  in  relation  to  it.  The  poor 
in  spirit  shall  yet  be  heirs  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom  ;  the  meek — in 
contrast  with  the  dominant  swash¬ 
buckling  hero  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  as  the  future  con¬ 
queror  of  mankind — shall  yet  reap 
the  inheritance  supposed  to  be  the 
guerdon  of  over¬ 
weening  strength. 

How  strange  this 
Beatitude  would 
have  sounded  if 
read  among  the 
swaggering  utter¬ 
ances  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Great 
War  ! 

Meekness  differs 
from  poverty  of 
spirit  in  this  way. 

Poverty  of  spirit, 
as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  refers  to 
what  we  possess  ; 
meekness  refers  to 
whatw e  are.  The 
poor  in  spirit  are 
able  to  renounce 
possessions.  The 
meek  are  able  to 
renounce  self  love. 


The  Adjective 
“  Meek  ”  is  Not 
Popular. 

The  adjective 
“  meek  ”  is  not  a 
popular  one,  and 
this  is  because  a 
natural  feebleness 
counterfeits  its 
appearance.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  by 
disposition  apa¬ 
thetic,  timid, 
easily  crushed,  or 
not  keen  of  sensi¬ 
bility  in  any  re¬ 
spect,  may  be 
patient,  forbear¬ 
ing,  apparently 
"  meek  ”  in  the 
true  sense.  But 
if  their  meekness 
is  not  the  result 
of  grace  within,  or 


of  self-discipline,  sooner  or  later  it  may 
break  down.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  person,  habitually  “  meek,”  burst 
forth  under  some  provocation  into 
unexpected  and  unreasonable  irrit¬ 
ability,  all  the  more  startling  because 
of  the  usual  appearance  of  patience. 

That  is  not  the  meekness  of  which 
this  Beatitude  speaks,  and  which  our 
Lord  meant  when  He  said,  "  Learn 
of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
vour  souls.” 


Girls  and  Women  Living  Together 
Need  Special  Grace  at  Times. 

I  think  that  girls  and  women,  above 
all,  need  to  take  these  words  to  heart, 
especially  women  living  together. 
In  former  papers  on  “  Getting  on 
One  Another’s  Nerves,”  I  have  tried 
to  show  what  petty  causes  disturb 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  life. 

Take,  for  example,  a  number  of 
girls  thrown  together  in  a  large 
school.  Howmany  occasions  there  are 
for  slight  irritation  with  companions 
or  with  mistresses. 
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From  the  Painting  by 
J.  Me  Whir  ter ,  R.A. 


Defects  of  man¬ 
ner  ;  words  not 
meant  to  be  an¬ 
noying  ;  thought¬ 
less  actions  —  all 
have  their  effect, 
and  perhaps  an 
effect  quite  out  of 
proportion  with 
the  cause.  These 
are  vexatious,  and 
are  noted  with  re- 
sentment.  But 
“  meekness” 
makes  the  best  of 
them,  does  not 
notice  them.  One 
does  not  wish  to 
extol  a  stupid 
phlegmatic  type 
of  girl,  plodding 
indifferently  on 
her  way,  vacantly 
unconscious  of 
what  is  going  on 
around  her.  She 
would  not  be  in 
the  least  like  the 
ideal  set  forth  by 
our  Lord,  Who 
said  we  were  to 
learn  of  Him. 
She  who  is 
“  meek  ”  in  His 
sense  —  serene, 
sweet-  tempered, 
putting  the  best 
interpretation  on 
everything,  yet 
ready  if  need  be 
to  stand  up  for 
the  right,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  favour¬ 
ite.  In  the  true 
sense  she  may 
“  reign  ”  among 
her  companions. 
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But  in  later  life,  how  many 
women  need  this  constant  self- 
discipline  ! 

Small  Irritations 
in  the  Home. 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
real  hardship  would  be  easier  to 
bear  than  the  lot  of  many  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  middle-class  home. 

From  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
till  the  last  thing  at  night  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  trial,  small,  it  may  be, 
but  still  always  present.  It  is  felt 
at  the  breakfast  table  when  the 
correspondence, .  in  certain  houses, 
is  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

“  Who  ” — (one  should  say  whom, 
but  few  people  do,  although  they 
ought  to  know  better  !) — “  Who  is 
your  letter  from  ?  ” 

“  Why  does  he  write  to  you  ?  ” 

“  What  has 
she  got  to 
say?” 

“  What  are 
you  going  to  do 
to-day  ?  ” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

And  so  forth. 

Criticism, 
not  meant  un¬ 
kindly,  is  vol¬ 
unteered  on 
every  point,  till 
the  victim, 
perhaps  the 
youngest  of  a 
band  of  sisters, 
feels  wounded 
and  sensitive 
“  all  over  ”  ! 

It  is  by  no 
means  unusual 
in  a  family  for 
the  special 
friend  of  one 
member  to  be, 
so  to  speak,  a 
target  for  the 
shafts  of  the 
others  ! 

You  are  at¬ 
tached,  let  us 
say,  to  some 
girl  ;  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a 
reason  why  all 
the  rest  of  the 
household 
should  dislike 
her  intensely. 

And,  among 
under-bred 
people,  any  in¬ 
cipient  love 
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This  is  emphatically  a  hindrance  to 
meekness  ! 

Or,  especially  if  there  are  brothers, 
criticism  may  err  on  the  contempt¬ 
uous  side.  Derision  is  heaped  on  the 
unfortunate  victim  who  is  "  caught 
out  ”  scribbling.  But  I  think  perhaps 
the  hardest  thing  to  bear  is  the  petty 
sort  of  religious  persecution  to  be 
found  in  some  families. 

It  is  very  rare  for  all  the  grown-up 
members  and  their  parents  to  think 
exactly  alike  on  every  point  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  observance. 

Yet,  to  hear  some  parents  or 
brothers  and  sisters  speak  of  a  change 
in  practice  on  the  part  of  one  amongst 
them,  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
terrible  crime  had  been  committed. 

This  is  certainly  not  so  bad  now¬ 
adays  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  past. 

I  have  known, 
in  my  child¬ 
hood,  an  excel¬ 
lent  man  de¬ 
clare  he  would 
rather  see  his 
daughter  dead 
at  his  feet  than 
see  her  ally  her¬ 
self  with  an¬ 
other  body  of 
Christians,  akin 
in  most  things 
to  his  own,  cer¬ 
tainly  agreeing 
in  fundamental 
beliefs  and  de¬ 
votion  to  our 
Lord. 

Such  people 
should  remem¬ 
ber  His  saying, 
“  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is 
for  us.” 

Some  People  Will 
Not  Comprehend. 

I  may  seem 
to  have  wan¬ 
dered  from  the 
subject,  but  my 
purpose  is  to 
describe  the 
difficulties  that 
possibly  beset 
some  of  my 
readers.  And  I 
am  sure  that 
the  religious 
trial  is  a  real 
one.  Parents 
with  daughters 
—  yes,  and 
daughters  with 

From  the  Painting  . 
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nection  with  one  of  the  group,  is  a 
theme  for  discussion,  perhaps  cen¬ 
sure.  This  is  fatal  ;  for  there  is  a 
stage  in  such  affairs  when,  to  put 
them  into  words  is  simply  murderous ! 

I  am  sketching  the  sort  of  feminine 
household  where  there  is  no  mother 
at  the  head.  But  if  there  is  one,  and 
she  is  not  wise,  the  state  of  things 
may  be  much  the  same.  People 
do  not  mean  any  harm  ;  but  they 
do  it. 

The  Danger  of  Family 
Ciiticisms. 

Then,  family  criticism  in  many 
ways  is  often  a  snare. 

Sometimes  it  is  far  too  eulogistic. 
A  sister  writes  a  poem.  Immediately 
it  is  extolled,  till  the  authoress 
proudly  thinks  she  is  a  genius,  and 
has  to  be  painfully  undeceived. 
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needlessly  embitter  life.  The  day 
of  downright  persecution  is  past, 
but  it  is  hard  to  bear  the  tiny  mis¬ 
conception,  the  sneering  remark,  the 
turning  into  ridicule  of  that  which  is 
sacred.  One  feels  inclined  to  flare  out, 
to  vindicate  one’s  standpoint. 

The  old  French  proverb  has  truth 
in  it:  “Tout  comprendre,  c’est  tout 
pardonner.’’  . 

But  people  do  not  understand,  and, 
what  is  more,  do  not  try  to  do  so  ! 

Well,  some  reader  may  say,  is  it  a 
right  thing  to  bear  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  without  showing  annoyance  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a 
question  outright. 

With  regard  to  that  of  which  we 
spoke  first,  the  worrying  interference 
in  daily  life,  there  may  be  occasions 
when  one  should  good-humouredly 
make  a  stand. 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  others,  it 
is  necessary  to  do  this.  But  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  way  of  doing 
it !  Self-love,  self-esteem,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  intrude  an  inch.  For¬ 
bearance  and  gentleness  must  be,  so 
to  speak,  the  permanent  condition. 
And  if  this  is  so,  the  effect  on  others 
may  be  gradually  such  as  to  lessen, 
or  remove  altogether,  the  causes  of 
irritation. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  is  to 
show  meekness  in  the  condition  of 
religious  misunderstanding.  And 
here  we  may  be  faced  with  a  difficulty. 
We  may  feel  that  our  duty  towards 
God  forbids  silence ;  that,  for  the 
truth’s  sake,  we  must  speak  out.  And 
yet  even  here  we  must  be  careful 
that  “  self  ”  does  not  enter  into  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  !  But  we  must 
be  true  to  ourselves  ;  true  to  others  ; 
true  to  God. 

Remember  the  Respect 
Due  to  Age. 

Between  young  and  old,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  respect 
due  to  age  and  experience. 

You  may  be  young,  ardent,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  may  have  found  a  form 
of  religious  observance  that  helps  you, 
and  a  faith  by  which  you  can  live. 

But  still,  do  not  forget  that  your 
elders  have  lived  through  many  a 
year  of  (perhaps)  bitter  experience  ; 
they  have  weathered  many  a  storm  ; 
and,  even  if  they  do  not  see  things 
quite  as  you  do,  you  must  remember 
that  they  have  tested  and  tried  their 
faith,  while  yours  is  only  new,  though 
beautiful  in  its  fervour. 

If  you  are  allowed  'to  go  your  own 
way  as  to  practice,  do  not  let  your¬ 
self  unconsciously  look  down  on  those 


of  an  older  generation  with  pitying 
benevolence,  feeling  that  you  are  so 
much  holier  and  wiser  than  they. 

And  again,  as  to  older  people, 
“  Provoke  not  your  children  to  anger  ” 
is  especially  to  be  remembered  with 
regard  to  this  point  of  religious 
conviction. 

It  is  a  very  good  rule  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  sincere  religious 
beliefs  of  others  should  never  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  ridicule.  Never  scoff  at  them. 

The  manifestation,  to  you,  may 
seem  absurd  ;  but  do  not  laugh  at 
it,  whatever  it  is.  If  you  wish  to 
argue,  do  it  reverently  ;  but  do  not 
sneer. 

When  we  are  Inclined 
to  Flare  Out. 

The  practice  of  meekness  in  every¬ 
day  life  is  specially  difficult  because 
the  occasions  for  its  exercise  come  so 
unexpectedly.  Someone  suddenly 
says  an  irritating  and  unfair  thing.  It 
is  natural  to  “  flare  out,”  with  per¬ 
haps  a  counter  attack,  and  then  the 
materials  for  a  first-rate  quarrel  are 
all  ready  to  hand.  Such  a  quarrel 
does  not,  as  has  often  been  asserted, 
“  clear  the  air  ”  ;  it  darkens  it. 
Bitter  things  are  said  on  both  sides 
that  are  scarcely  meant,  and  the 
result  affects  the  spiritual  life  of  one 
who  is  trying  to  live  like  Christ,  for 
many  weeks  to  come.  Although  the 
fires  of  passion  die  down  at  the  time, 
the  embers  are  left  smouldering,  and 
self-love  is  often  ready  to  fan  them 
again  into  a  flame. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  on  the 
instant  whether  resentment  ought 
not  to  be  expressed,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  or  for  God’s  glory.  It  might 
be  the  Christ-like  thing  to  smile  and 
pass  by  the  provocation  on  one’s  own 
account,  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
Christ-like  to  refrain  from  vindicating 
the  right,  if  need  be. 

All  this  shows  the  necessity  of 
discipline,  to  subdue  the  tendencies 
to  hastiness,  temper,  and  self-love, 
and  to  learn  discrimination. 

There  must  be  the  constant  training 
beforehand — the  subdual  of  self,  so 
as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  And, 
of  course,  for  this,  the  great  method 
is  prayer. 

It  is  interesting  when  one  reads 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  to  observe 
how  often  he  speaks  of  meekness. 
But  the  men  who  were  facing  torture 
and  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ  were 
not  the  poor  weak  creatures  one  is 
so  apt  to  associate  mentally  with  this 
attribute. 

And  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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Scriptures,  the  men  extolled  as 
"  meek  ”  were  by  no  means  naturally 
feeble,  unfit  for  meeting  the  conflict 
of  life.  Moses,  it  is  said,  became 
“  very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  and  yet  how  fiery  he  was  by 
nature,  slaying  a  man  who  injured 
a  brother  Israelite,  and  afterwards 
breaking  out  in  fury  against  the 
people!  Yet  he  learned  to  control 
himself,  so  as  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
chosen  nation. 

St.  John  appears  at  first  as  any¬ 
thing  but  meek — wanting  to  aspire 
above  his  brother  Apostles,  so  as  to 
excite  their  wrath  ;  then  as  intolerant 
in  wishing  to  stop  someone  who  was 
casting  out  evil  spirits  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;  then  as  anxious  to  call 
down  fire  from  Heaven  on  the 
Samaritans.  Rebuked  by  his  Master 
for  these  outbreaks,  he  yet  became 
the  “  beloved  disciple,”  the  burden 
of  whose  message  was  love. 

So  it  is  a  mistake  for  one  of  forceful 
energy,  strong  will,  and  keen  emotion, 
to  fling  aside  this  idea  of  meekness  as 
incompatible  with  her  character  and 
her  aims.  Such  a  one  will  probably 
be  all  the  more  distinguished  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  from  the  discipline 
she  has  undergone. 

The  True 
Meekness. 

The  true  “  meekness  ”  inculcated 
by  Jesus  Christ — likeness  to  Him — is 
often  conspicuously  lacking  in  church 
work. 

'What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is 
that  those  who,  one  would  hope, 
are  trying  to  serve  Him  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities  connected  with  their 
religious  centre,  are  yet  the  first  to 
stand  upon  their  dignity  and  resent 
any  supposed  slight  ! 

Is  it  because  there  is  a  kind  of 
sacred  aura  surrounding  “  church 
work  ”  that  sanctifies  what  would 
otherwise  be  obviously  reprehensible  ? 

The  petty  squabbles  about  a  sale, 
a  bazaar,  in  a  choir,  where  a  lack 
of  harmony  is  sometimes  painfully 
evident,  about  details  of  worship, 
are  a  terrible  commentary  on  the 
absence  of  the  spirit  ordained  by  our 
Lord.  “  I  was  not  consulted,  so  I 
shall  not  do  this  or  that.”  “  I  simply 
gave  up  my  class.”  “  I  did  not  enter 
the  place  again.”  “  I  shall  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,”  are 
some  of  the  utterances  one  hears 
expressed  with  bitterness.  It  is  all 
self-love,  not  zeal  for  the  right.  But 
those  who  can  conquer  self  are  those 
who  in  the  true  sense  can  "inherit.” 
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Mrs.  Peter  Dean  stood  on  the  steps 
outside  her  own  front  door,  re-fastening 
a  button  belonging  to  an  immaculate 
white  glove  ;  and  the  May  sunshine, 
lying  warm  there,  seemed  to  like  her  as 
well  as  her  next-door  neighbour  did — 
who  was  regarding  her  surreptitiously 
from  a  window.  It  had  caught  and 
framed  her,  bringing  out  every  glint  of 
gold  in  the  fair  hair  that  curled  about 
her  ears.  She  was  a  delectable  sight. 

It  was  not  a  man  who  thought  so. 
Mrs.  John  Brooks’s  mind  at  that  moment 
was  obsessed  by  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  “  Twenty 
guineas,”  “  Twenty  guineas,”  rang  in 
her  ears ;  her  brain  was  anxiously 
revolving  the  means 
of  getting  them  ;  t^ut,  • 
it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  wasting  a 
precious  moment  or 
two  in  glancing  at 
the  attractive  figure 
on  the  next  doorstep. 

Not  in  envy ;  Mrs. 

Brooks  was  merely 
wishing — uselessly,  as 
she  had  done  for 
months  past  —  that 
she  knew  Mrs.  Peter 
Dean. 

Mrs.  Peter  was  so 
winsome,  so  adorable ; 
giving  you,  vaguely, 
the  idea  of  a  baby ; 
something  dimpled, 
and  exquisitely  com- 
plexioned,  and  inno¬ 
cent,  with  eyes  that 
were  the  colour  of 
forget-me-nots  in  the 
sunshine.  The  pearl- 
grey  costume,  this 
morning,  was  admir¬ 
ably  cut.  Friendship! 

It  was  folly  to  dream 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Dean  might 
live  in  a  suburb,  but 
the  looker-on  knew 
quite  well  she  was — 
metaphorically —  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends. 

Luxurious  motor-cars 
stopped  at  her  door; 
sometimes  carried  her 
away;  sometimes 
brought  her  back 
again.  She  certainly 
did  not  require  the  . 
acquaintance  of  the 
wistful  little  person 
next  door. 

Yet,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  poverty  on 


one  side,  Mrs.  Brooks  thought,  as  she 
dropped  the  curtain,  how  veiy  much 
they  would  have  had  in  common.  Each 
happily  married — Peter  Dean  looked 
down  on  his  little  wife,  when  they  went 
out  together,  with  eyes  that  were  a 
lover’s  still.  Mrs.  Brooks’s  friends-in-a- 
far-off  place  were  at  least  as  refined. 
No  little  feet  ran  in  and  out  in  either 
house.  Was  Mrs.  Dean  sorry  too  ? 

And  the  difference  ? 

The  difference  was  embodied  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  wanted  twenty 
guineas,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  Peter  Dean  had  not  been 
obliged,  through  long  illness,  to  give  up 
his  post ;  to  exhaust  savings  he  had 


made  in  his  bachelor  days.  His  wife 
would  have  found  it  exceedingly  hard  to 
manage  everything,  including  nursing, 
with  no  other  help  than  a  woman  in 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  But  if 

that  money  could  be  found - 

“  There  are  distinct  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment,”  the  doctor  had  affirmed.  “  Now/ 
if  your  husband  could  see  Sir  Anderson 
Prescott  just  at  this  juncture.  In  fact. 
I’ve  spoken  to  him.  He’ll  come — in  the 
circumstances — for  twenty  guineas.” 

The  May  sunshine  had  become  delight¬ 
ful.  Mrs.  Brooks  had  remembered  some¬ 
thing. 

Why,  of  course,  there  was  the  ring  ; 

the  ring  that  had 
belonged  to  her 
mother;  the  large 
diamond  that  had 
appeared  too  notice¬ 
able,  to  her  fancy, 
for  so  small  a  person 
as  herself.  She  had 
recollected  at  the 
same  time  that  Susie 
Hollingsworth,  a 
school  friend  whose 
people  had  been  well 
off,  had  once,  seeing 
it,  taken  a  fancy  to 
it.  “If  you  ever  want 
to  sell  that,”  she  had 
remarked,  with  Susie’s 
peculiar  air  of  patron¬ 
age,  “  I’ll  buy  it  from 
you.” 

Moira  Brooks  had 
not  seen  her  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  she 
knew  where  Susie 
lived.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  hanging  up  a 
rusty  bonnet  in  the 
kitchen ;  it  was  the 
moment  to  go. 

She;  had  not  the 
least  idea,  descending 
her  doorsteps,  that 
she  made  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  herself.  She  had 
dressed  with  care  ; 
the  blue  coat,  scarcely 
worn  lately,  had  been 
well  cut ;  and  the  hat 
would  pass  muster — 
it  would  never  do  to 
disgrace  Susie.  She 
must  be  well  dressed, 
in  fact — such  is  the 
cruel  irony,  some¬ 
times,  of  things  in  this 
world — if  she  wanted 
to  get  twenty  guineas. 
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The  skirt,  indeed,  was  so  exceedingly 
well  cut  that  the  mere  suggestion  of 
a  pocket  would  have  made  its  designer 
ill ;  so  its  wearer  looked  for  an  irre¬ 
proachable  handbag.  She  had  just  the 
right  thing— grey  suede,  rimmed  with 
silver ;  not  at  all  an  uncommon,  but 
a  delicately  pretty  little  bag.  The  colour 
made  her  thoughts  revert  for  a  moment 
to  Mrs.  Peter  Dean’s  costume. 

She  might  lose  the  bag  ;  or,  rather, 
it  might  be  snatched  from  her,  getting 
into  the  crowded  cars.  The  designer  of 
the  coat,  she  remembered,  had  magnani¬ 
mously  conceded  a  small,  a  very  small, 
inner  breast-pocket ;  the  very  place 
for  the  ring. 

Susie  Hollingsworth  had  been  in. 
She  had  bought  the  ring  ;  but  Moira 
did  not  understand  why  she  should 
have  flushed  as  she  looked  again  at  the 
diam  ond. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  keep  my  word.  It’s  a 
thing  I’m  rather  particular  about,”  she 
added  ;  absolutely  Susie  and  no  other. 
"  But  you  must  promise — promise  me 
faithfully,  if  I  do,  you  won’t  tell  anybody 
who  bought  it.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
thought — absurd.” 

The  sunshine  had  become  a  cordial. 
Folded  up  so  neatly  that  the  roll  had 
been  bestowed,  with  a  little  manipula¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  safe  receptacle  that 
held  the  ring,  was  Sir  Anderson’s  fee, 
even  to  a  shilling. 

Safely  seated  in  the  last  car,  Mrs. 
Brooks  became  lost  in  thought ;  in 
another  ten  minutes  she  would  be 
getting  down  at  their  corner.  Should 
she  go  straight  to  Dr.  Wheeler  and  give 
him  the  money  ?  No ;  it  was  an  hour  at 
which  she  would  not  find  him  in.  But 
what  was  the  correct  thing  to  do  about 
a  specialist’s  fee  ?  Should  the  doctor 
give  it,  or  she  herself  ? 

She  had  not  looked  about  her ; 
vaguely  conscious  of  a  strange  face 
opposite,  and  of  a  tall  woman  next 
her,  who  had  j  ust  risen ;  only  waking 
from  her  preoccupation,  indeed,  as  she 
saw  the  latter  descending  the  step. 
Was  this  her  own  stopping-place  ? 

No,  the  next  would  be.  But  where 
was  her  bag  ?  It  was  not  on  her  lap, 
where  she  imagined  she  had  left 
it,  and  it  was  not  beside  her.  She 
must  have  dropped  it  in  the  crush 
getting  in. 

There  was  one  unspeakable  relief— 
the  money  Susie  had  given  her  was 
not  in  it.  But  she  had  taken  out  her 
purse,  she  remembered,  to  pay  her 
fare,  and  the  purse  had  been  in  the 
handbag. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  with  an  almost  shamed 
countenance,  picked  up  her  handbag 
and  got  out,  only  just  in  time,  for 
the  tram  had  stopped  and  was  about 
to  go  on  again.  She  had  seen  it  lying 


on  the  seat  beside  her,  as  she  rose,  at 
the  back;. 

It  was  good  to  be  at  home  again.  She 
was  a  little  tired,  certainly,  but  she  had 
the  twenty  guineas,  and  even  her  hand¬ 
bag,  safe  and  sound,  was  reposing  on 
the  table. 

She  sat  upright  and  looked  at  it  in 
sudden  perplexity.  The  other  side  was 
upwards  now,  and  there  was  a  deep 
dent  in  the  rim.  Her  own  had  had 
no  dent.  Instinctively  she  opened  it. 
Her  eyes  encountered  a  bundle  of  notes. 
This  bag,  not  her  own,  though  amazingly 
like  it,  contained  thirty  pounds. 

There  was  no  purse,  no  handkerchief, 
nothing  that  could  lead  to  the  finding 
of  the  owner.  Some  woman — someone, 
Moira  was  convinced,  who  had  been 
in  anxiety  too — had  placed  that  roll 
in  the  bag. 

There  was  a  paper  that  included  news 
of  the  suburb,  a  paper  in  which  she  had 
often  seen  missing  articles  advertised. 
It  was  the  least,  having  literally  stolen 
it,  she  could  do. 

There  might  be  people  who  went  about 
demanding  other  people’s  property.  To 
be  really  worldly-wise,  you  merely  say 
"  A  handbag.”  You  give  the  time,  the 
place — nothing  more. 

The  newspaper  had  been  out  so  short 
a  time  that  Mrs.  Brooks,  after  a  glance 
at  her  advertisement,  had  barely  time 
to  change  from  morning  apparel,  and 
already  some  one — she  could  see  who 
it  was  from  her  bed -room  window — was 
coming  in  at  the  gate. 

The  undreamt-of  had  happened.  One 
person  knew  unalloyed  delight.  Why  had 
she  never  reflected  before  on  the  fact 
that  the  handbag  had  been  precisely 
the  colour  of  Mrs.  Peter  Dean’s  pearl- 
grey  costume  ? 


At  last  they  would  meet,  they  would 
speak,  and,  at  least,  they  would  never 
pass  each  other  in  the  road  again  with¬ 
out  a  word.  No  trouble  about  unscru¬ 
pulous  people  now  ;  all  anxiety  on  that 
score  was  at  an  end.  It  was  a  smiling 
countenance  that  met  a  smiling  one. 
They  liked  one  another  at  once,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  Mrs.  Brooks  had  always  felt 
convinced  they  would. 

“  Mrs.  Brooks,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  the  visitor 
asked,  with  the  winning  intimate  look 
and  tone  that  had  always  been  part  of 
her  charm.  “  I’ve  come  about  my  hand¬ 
bag.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  put  in 
that  advertisement." 

“  I  snatched  it  up,  thinking  it  was 
my  own.  It’s  exactly  like  it.  It’s 
quite  safe,”  Moira  rejoined,  with  a  re¬ 
assuring  smile.  She  was  ushering  her 
visitor  into  the  sunny  drawing-room, 
where  the  handbag  was  still  on  the 
table  ;  no  need,  now,  to  put  it  out  of 
sight. 

“  There  was  money  in  it,”  Mrs.  Dean 
said,  pausing  a  moment,  with  a  rather 
anxious  glance. 

So  even  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  could  be 
anxious  ! 

"  It’s  all  right,”  Mrs.  Brooks  returned 
again  reassuringly.  "  The  money’s  there, 
quite  safe.” 

"  What  a  pretty  room  !  ”  Mrs.  Peter 
exclaimed,  as  she  sat  down  in  a  friendly 
manner  in  one  of  the  chintz-covered 
armchairs.  “  I’ve  often  thought  of 
having  grey  walls  myself,  and  all  these 
shades  of  violet.” 

“  I  didn’t  see  you  in  the  tram.  I 
only  noticed  there  was  a  tall  woman 
next  me,  who  got  out  just  before  I  saw 
the  bag.  I’m  afraid,”  Moira  continued, 
conscious,  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Dean’s 
fascinating  little  figure,  that  most  people 
would  have  thought  there  was  need  for 
apology,  “  my  mind  was  full,  just  then, 
of  other  things.  You  didn’t  get  out, 
either,  at  our  corner  !  ” 

“  I  think  I  must  have  been  sitting 
next  her — on  the  other  side.  I  was 
going  on  to  the  next  stop  to  see  a 
friend.” 

“  I’m  afraid,”  Mrs.  Brooks  admit¬ 
ted,  feeling  it  difficult  to  describe 
such  preoccupation  of  mind,  “  I 
never  really  looked  at  any  one.  I 
was  thinking  about  some  money.” 
There  was  something  in  the  way  the 
caller  had  settled  herself  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  that  irresistibly  impelled  to 
confidence  ;  her  look,  too,  was  delight¬ 
fully  inviting.  “  My  husband  has 
been  ill  a  good  while,”  Moira  said, 
feeling  the  simplest  explanation  was, 
after  all,  the  best.  “  I’ve  been  glad 
to  let  two  of  the  rooms  to  the  high- 
school  mistresses — to  do  anything  I 
could,  of  course.  It’s  been  an  anxious 
time.” 

“  Some  one  told  me,”  Mrs.  Dean 
said  sympathetically,  "  that  you  were 
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giving  music  lessons — very  good  music 
lessons,  too.” 

But  the  doctor  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  believed,  if  my  husband  could 
see  Sir  Anderson  Prescott,  he’d  soon 
be  well.”  There  was  the  note  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  clear  voice.  “  So  I  had  that 
to  think  about  too.” 

Oh,  he’s  splendid — Sir  Anderson. 
But  I’m  afraid,”  Mrs.  Dean  remarked 
reluctantly,  “  you’ll  find  him  fearfully 
expensive.” 

I  know.  But  there’s  a  special 
arrangement.”  The  speaker  had  not 
intended  to  say  more,  but  the  look  of 
sympathy  she  met  made  her  feel  she 
must  have  known  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  a 
very  long  time.  “  It’s  so  kind,”  she 
added,  lowering  her  voice  in  instinctive 
confidence  ;  “  he’ll  see  John — on  account 
of  the  circumstances — for  twenty  guineas. 
I  had  just  got  the  money — when  I  was 
in  the  tram  ;  it  was  in  a  pocket  in  my 
coat.” 

"  Your  people  *were  glad  to  lend  it  to 
you,”  Mrs.  Dean  rejoined,  more  sympa¬ 
thetically  still,  "  till  better  times  come.” 

"  Oh,  no  !  ”  Mrs.  Brooks  exclaimed, 
flushing.  “  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
anyone.  I  just  sold  something  — -  a 
ring  ;  and  I  got  exactly  the  money. 
You'll  understand  now,  won’t  you,  how 
much  I  had  to  think  of — when  I  snatched 
up  your  bag  ?  ” 

“  Isn’t  it  a  pity,”  the  visitor  com¬ 
mented,  “  that  money  should  mean  so 
much  ?  But  you’ll  be  happy,  now — 
now  that  your  husband’s  going  to  see 
the  specialist.  I  was  horribly  anxious 
too.  The  money  that’s  in  that  bag - ” 

“  I  knew  it  couldn’t  be  mine,”  Mrs. 
Brooks  added,  “  as  soon  as  I  saw  that 
big  dent  in  the  rim.  It  looks  as  if 
someone  had  trodden  on  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  Peter  did.  But  the 
amount.  I  hope  that’s  all  right  too.” 

“  Thirty  pounds,”  Moira  returned,  as 
she  handed  her  the  bag ;  reassuringly 
again,  “  I  counted  it.” 

Mrs.  Dean’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  bag ;  but  she  seemed  unable  to 
speak.  Moira  saw  the  face  opposite 
her  becoming  slowly  ashen.  What  had 
happened  ? 

“  Oh,  don’t  say,”  the  caller  articulated 
at  last  in  a  voice  of  dismay,  “  there’s 
only  thirty  !  There  ought  to  be  fifty — 
exactly  fifty  pounds — in  that  bag.” 

“  Perhaps,”  Mrs.  Brooks  suggested, 
bewildered,  after  a  startled  moment,  "  it 
isn’t  your  bag.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  my  bag  !  Of  course  it’s  my 
bag.”  Mrs.  Dean  was  counting  the  notes 
now  in  anxious,  apparently  feverish, 
haste.  “  Thirty  !  ”  she  ejaculated  in 
despair.  She  had  suddenly  burst  out 
crying..  The  charming  child-like  face 
had  become  drawn  and  sharpened. 
“  Mrs.  Brooks,  you  don’t  know  how 
much  this  is  to  me.  It  means — but  I 
can’t  tell  you  !  I  can’t  tell  you.  I 


“  DO  YOU  MF.AN  YOU  THINK  I  STOLE 
YOUR  TWENTY  POUNDS?” 

wanted  exactly  fifty  pounds.  I  don’t 
blame  you  !  I  understand  !  But  you 
must  give  it  back  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  a  voice  asked  in  slow 
horror,  “  you  think  I  stole  your  twenty 
pounds  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  Not  stole  :  you  never 
meant  to  steal  it — any  more  than  I 
would.  You  only  meant  to  borrow  it, 
I  know — the  trouble  was  too  much  for 
you — for  the  specialist’s  fee.  But 
you’ve  something  you  could  sell - ’ 

“  I  have  sold  ;  I’ve  sold  my  mother’s 
ring.  The  money  I  have  has  no  more 
to  do  with  you,”  Mrs.  Brooks  affirmed 
with  passionate  emphasis,  “  than  the 
clothes  I  wear.”  An  appalling  convic¬ 
tion  was  creeping  over  her  that  it 
looked  amazingly  as  if  she  had  borrowed  ; 
she  was  an  exceedingly  fair-minded  little 
person.  “  I  never  touched  your  notes, 
except  to  count  them,”  she  continued 
in  tones  that,  she  felt,  should  carry 
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conviction.  “  I’ve  my  own  money 
upstairs  ;  the  money  I  got  for  the  ring.” 

“You  got  twenty  guineas  for  a  ring  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Dean  cried,  startled,  the  little 
face  drawn  and  haggard.  “  Tell  me — 
do  tell  me — who  gives  so  much.  They 
give — so  little  generally.” 

The  finder  of  the  bag  was  growing 
pale.  The  worst  of  it  was,  she  knew 
that  she  was  doing  so ;  actually  under 
the  keen  concentrated  gaze  bent  on  her. 

"  I  don’t  think,”  she  said  simply, 
"  you  have  the  least  right  to  ask.  But  I 
can’t  tell  you — I  promised.” 

It  sounded  futile,  even  to  her  own 
ears  ;  exactly,  she  knew,  like  a  feeble 
evasion. 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry — I’m  so  sorry  for 
you,  Mrs.  Brooks,”  Mrs.  Dean  repeated, 
evidently  deeply  moved.  “  But  you 
must  let  me  have  that  twenty.  You 
can  sell  something — something  you  can 
get  back  later — for  your  doctor’s  fee. 
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How  about  this  ring  ?  ”  she  asked.  She 
had  taken  one  of  Mpira’s  hands. 

“  That  is  my  engagement  ring,”  the 
other  returned,  beginning  to  feel  as  if 
she  had  been  caught  in  some  whirling 
wheel. 

“  Oh,  there  must  be  something ! 
There  must  be  something  !  ”  the  visitor 
reiterated,  looking  round.  “  You  had 
the  ring — you  must  have  something 
else  you  can  sell,  to  get  your  fee,  so 
that  you  can  give  me  that  money.” 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  beginning  to  realise 
many  things  with  a  sinking  heart ;  one 
of  them,  that  Mrs.  Dean  could  do  her 
incalculable  harm.  There  would  be  no 
more  music  lessons  if  this  astounding 
belief  got  about. 

She  was  still  thinking  of  this,  looking 
before  her,  in  miserable  doubt  as  to  the 
course  she  ought  to  take,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

She  had  gone  to  open  it  mechanically. 
A  tail  woman  standing  there  lifted 
a  veil,  showing  an  attractive  counten¬ 
ance,  though  no  longer  young  ;  and 
the  unhappy  door  opener,  noting  the 
costly  simplicity  of  the  visitor’s  apparel, 
wondered  vaguely  what  she  had  come 
for. 

Her  first  intention  had  been  to  take 
her  into  another  room  ;  but  there  had 
been  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Peter  Dean, 
and  the  newcomer  had  cried,  “  Why, 
Laura  !  ”  in  tones  of  intimacy.  She 
was  seated  now  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  amusedly  at  Mrs.  Brooks. 

“  I’ve  come  about  our  bags,”  she 
said.  “  I  happened  to  look  down,  just 
before  I  got  out  of  the  car,  and  there 
was  'my  bag,  it  seemed,  on  the  floor  • 
exactly  as  if  it  had  slipped  from  my 
knees  to  my  feet.  It’s  yours,  I  think — 
it  had  an  addressed  envelope  in  it. 
Mine,”  the  newcomer  went  on,  in 
a  business-like  manner,  “  was  exactly 
the  same  size  ;  pale  grey  suede,  with 
a  silver  rim  ;  only  my  rim  on  one  side 
has  a  big  dent  in  it.  It  had  nothing  in 
it  but  money — exactly  thirty  pounds, 
in  notes.  Except,  in  a  flap — in  a  pocket 
that’s  almost  invisible  (but  you  can 
find  it  if  you  know  it’s  there) — my  card, 
with  my  name  and  address.” 

There  was  a  complete  silence.  Moira 
had  been  transfixed  by  a  look  from 
Mrs.  Dean.  It  held  such  unutterable 
appeal  that  she  was  unable  for  the 
moment  to  speak. 

“  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Verschoyle,”  a  voice 
said  (not  her  own),  “  if  you’re  not  in 
a  hurry — I  ran  in  to  see  Mrs.  Brooks 
about  something,  and  I  must  go  back. 
If  I  could  speak  to  her  just  a 
moment - ” 

"  I’ve  just  bought  an  illustrated 
paper  with  an  account  of  Dolly  Boyle’s 
wedding — I’d  like  to  look  at  it,”  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  returned.  ‘‘As  many  minutes 
as  you  want,  Laura.” 


She  was  drawing  a  card  from  the 
bag,  that  had  been  silently  handed  to 
her,  from  a  flat  unnoticeable  pocket. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  in  the  little  dining¬ 
room  opposite ;  she  had  sunk,  over¬ 
whelmed,  into  a  chair. 

“  Let  me  tell  you — in  a  few  words,” 
the  shamed  miserable  voice  said.  Mrs. 
Dean  was  kneeling  beside  her.  “  No, 
there  shall  be  no  more  lies.  I’ve  done 
with  lies.  I  hate  them  !  I  hate  them ! 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Brooks,  I’ve  the  best 
husband  in  the  world.  He  isn’t  rich — 
I  know  he’s  given  me  everything  he 
can  afford.  But  people  I’ve  been  about 
with  while  he’s  at  the  office — smart 
people — rich  people,  too,”  the  voice 
went  on  in  broken  sentences,  “  they 
made — too  much  of  me.  And  I  liked 
amusement — I  liked  dress. 

“  There’s  a  man  I  often  met,”  she 
hurried  on — a  note  of  terror  had  come 
into  her  voice — •"  he  found  out  in  some 
way  that  I  was — worried.  Mrs.  Brooks, 
I’d  been  persuaded  to  play  bridge  for 
high  stakes  ;  but  I  only  meant  to  play 
just  once,  because  I  knew  Peter  wouldn’t 
like  it.  And  when  I  lost,  I  got  fright¬ 
ened.  I  went  on  playing  at  other  times, 
hoping  to  win  it  all  back.  And  one 
day  I  met  this  man — oh,  accidentally, 
quite  accidentally,”  she  repeated  in 
tones  that  carried  sincerity,  “  in  the 
park.  And  he  insisted  on  giving  me 
the  money  ;  he  was  rich,  he  said,  and 
it  was  nothing  to  him.  Just — as  a 
friend.”  She  checked  Moira’s  utterance 
"No,  you  needn’t  say  anything.  Do 
you  think  I  don’t  know — now — how 
foolish  it  was  !  I’m  terrified,”  she  went 
on.  “  He’s  sending  me  notes — making 
love  to  me.  He  threatens — that  he’ll 
tell  Peter.” 

The  blue  eyes — truth  alone  in  them 
now — looked  piteously  into  the  troubled 
hazel  ones. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Brooks,  I’ve  been  foolish 
enough ;  I’ve  been  vain,  I’ve  been 
deceitful,  but  I’ve  never  wronged  Peter 
- — -in  any  way  like  that.  I’ve  been 
thinking  how  to  escape,  how  to  pay 
every  penny  of  that  money  back. 
I’ve  sold  everything  I  can  think  of — - 
everything  Peter  wouldn’t  notice — and 
there’s  still — fifty  pounds.” 

“  I  understand,”  Mrs.  Brooks  said 
with  sudden  intuition. 

"  I  was  desperate  this  morning  when 
I  saw  your  advertisement — I  hadn’t  slept 
for  two  nights.  I  thought  perhaps  there 
might  be  money  in  the  bag,  and  if  so — • 
I’d  borrow  it.” 

“  You  couldn’t  borrow  it,”  Mrs. 
Brooks  reminded  her,  so  gravely  that 
the  other  looked  at  her  startled.  "  It’s 
not  mine.” 

Waves  of  shamed  scarlet,  at  last,  were 
sweeping  to  Mrs.  Dean’s  temples.  The 
childish  eyes  were  wide.  Her  voice 
dropped  to  a  whisper. 
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“  I  thought — all  in  a  moment — -if  I 
could  get  you  to  find  that  money  for 
me;  to  lend  it,  that  was  in  my  mind — -I 
meant  to  return  it  soon.  Oh,  I  meant  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth  later  on,  and 
get  you  to  advertise  the  bag  again ; 
and  it  was  to  be  the  last  lie — T’d  ever 
tell.  And  there  was  another  thing  ” 
— a  new  expression  in  her  eyes — "  I 
think — what  we’ve  longed  for  so  much 
is  going  to  happen.  If  I  were  free  ! 
If  I  could  only  start  fresh  !  How  could 
I  bring  up — Peter’s  little  son - ” 

“  I  know  how  you  are  going  to  bring 
him  up,”  the  other  voice  said  with  a 
new  gentleness,  but  with  a  new  firmness 
also.  “  To  be  true.  To  scorn  a  lie.” 
She  took  the  drooping  head,  the  fair 
head  that  she  had  never  dreamt  would 
lie  there  thus,  on  her  shoulder.  “  You’re 
wondering,”  the  tender  decisive  voice 
went  on,  "  if  you  can  ask  me  never  to 
say  anything  about  that  bag.  You're 
going  to  promise,  I  know  ” — a  greater 
ring  of  firmness  in  it — “  to  tell  your 
husband  this  evening — everything. 

“  No,  I  don’t  mean  about  the  bag; 
that  had  better  be  just — a  woman’s 
secret ;  something  we’ll  both  forget. 
But  everything  about  that  man  and 
the  money  ;  and  leave  the  finding  of 
it  now  to  him.  And  tell  him — the 
other  thing.” 

“  I  will,”  Mrs.  Peter  cried  with  sudden 
resolution. 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  put  down  her  paper 
ag  Moira  entered  the  room  again. 

"  So  you’re  a  friend  of  our  pretty 
Laura,”  she  had  begun,  but  her  look 
had  changed  to  one  of  concern.  “  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  faint,” 
she  said  as  she  rose,  and  put  some  one 
who  seemed,  to  her  eyes,  thoroughly 
exhausted,  in  a  chair. 

“  Oh,  I  never  faint,”  Mrs.  Brooks 
returned  ;  she  had  attempted  a  smile. 
"  I’m  just  a  little  over-tired,  that’s  all ; 
my  husband’s  been  ill.  But  he’s  getting 
better.” 

“  Are  you  the  Mrs.  Brooks  who  gives 
music  lessons  ?  ”  Mrs.  Verschoyle  asked 
a  little  abruptly,  as  if  sudden  remem¬ 
brance  had  returned  to  her.  “  I  thought 
so.  I  fancied  I  heard  them  say  her 
husband  had  been  ill.  In  an  engineering 
post,  wasn’t  he  ?  ” 

She  was  putting  on  a  glove  she  had 
taken  off  ;  and  when  she  had  done  so, 
she  looked  down  on  the  face  that  was 
regaining  colour. 

“  I’m  not  going  to  recommend  any 
more  music  pupils,  my  dear,  although 
you  were  so  good  about  my  bag.  I’m 
going  to  leave  the  card  I  found  there. 
Suppose,  when  your  husband’s  better, 
he  were  to  come  and  see  mine.”  She 
was  holding  out  her  hand.  “  In  busi¬ 
ness,  you  know,  as  in  everything  else,” 
she  added  smilingly,  "  there  s  some 
times — opportunities .  ’  ’ 


Last  summer  I  desired  to  help 
in  raising  extra  funds  for  the 
local  district  nursing  association. 

There  were  plenty  of  double 
white  pinks  (dianthus)  coming 
into  bloom  in  the  garden.  I 
gathered  such  as  were  ready,  and  made 
them  up  into  bunches  of  twelve,  which 
I  offered  to  my  neighbours  at  three-half¬ 
pence  per  bunch.  The  price,  I  believe, 
was  moderate,  but  I  argued  that  it 
would  pay  me  better  to  have  a  quick  sale 
at  this  figure  than  to  charge  more  and 
not  sell  so  many.  Flowers  will  not  wait ; 
they  must  be  sold  when  they  are  ready. 

Well,  my  pinks  sold  easily.  I  selected 
my  customers  from  those  living  in 
houses  with  only  small  gardens.  Some 
requested  me  td  s’u'pply  them  every 
week  as  long  as  the  flowers  lasted.  At 
the  week-end  I  sold  several  dozen  lots 
to  shops. 

The  season  suited  the  pinks  ;  they 
did  well.  Nearly  all  the  buds  came  to 
maturity.  Had  the  weather  been  hot, 
or  had  rain  been  lacking  at  the  right 
time,  I  know  that  many  buds  would  have 
failed.  I  actually  cut  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  blooms  !  Some  hundreds 
of  these  were  given  to  friends,  but  the 
rest  had  a  steady  and  ready  sale. 

When  the  pinks  were  over,  I  offered 
shasta  daisies  with  success.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  were  pleased  with  them.  I 
charged  three-halfpence  for  a  bunch  of 
ten  -blooms. 

The  nursing  association  required  the 
money  before  the  end  of  July,  and  I 
had  raised  the  sum  of  £1  13s.  I  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  result,  but,  of 
course,  there  had  been  months  of  pre¬ 
paration  before  my  flowers  were  ready 
for  gathering. 

What  I  did  might  be  done  on  a  bigger 
scale  by  a  girl  wishing  to  make  pocket- 
money.  There  are  evidently  households 
where  a  regular  supply  of  cut  flowers 
would  be  acceptable.  My  own  experience 
determined  to  some  extent  the  types  of 
flowers  which  are  most  saleable. 

Double  white  pinks  are  great  favour¬ 
ites  with  many  people  on  account  of 
their  fragrance  and  beauty.  I  had  to 
face  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  my  garden  is  not  in  a  clean 
place.  I  solved  it  by  gathering  the 
buds  as  they  were  breaking,  and  found 
that  they  came  out  even  better  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  ensuring  cleanliness. 
My  blooms  were  often  praised  for  their 
purity  and  for  the  length  of  time  they 
lasted.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  whereas  this  method  may  be 
recommended  with  pinks,  it  is  not 
successful  in  other  cases. 
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The  borders  of  pinks  did  not  take  very 
much  space  in  the  garden.  Several  times 
I  was  asked  where  they  grew  ;  I  think 
people  expected  to  find  the  whole  garden 
carpeted  with  them  !  The  borders 
were  three  in  number,  varying  in  width 
from  one  to  three  feet  (according  to  the 
age),  and  their  total  length  was  sixty- 
six  feet  ;  there  were  also  a  few  in  clumps. 

My  stock  of  pinks  came  from  one 
root,  which  was  given  to  me  some  years 
ago.  From  that  I  have  propagated  in 
the  following  manner  :  Each  border  is 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  years  only, 
when  the  whole  is  taken  up  and  re-set. 
The  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  three 
borders  or  beds,  one  of  one  year,  the 
second  of  two,  and  the  third  of  three- 
year-old  plants.  The  cuttings  I  set  are 
merely  “  pipings  ”  which  have  not 
bloomed,  but  by  the  following  spring 
the}''  have  made  little  plants.  They  are 
taken  when  the  flowers  have  finished, 
and  there  has  been  sufficient  rain.  The 
cuttings  should  be  set  about  six  inches 
apart,  in  well  dug  soil  to  which  a  little 
decayed  manure  may  be  added. 

Gypsophila,  either  annual  or  perennial, 
is  very  useful  as  an  extra,  as  it  looks  so 
well  with  cut  flowers,  and  should  certainly 
be  cultivated  for  this  reason. 

White  flowers  are  perhaps  the  most 
saleable,  and  the  white  shasta  daisy 
(Chrysanthemum  maximum)  should  be 
grown  in  abundance.  The  roots  should 
be  replanted  every  second  year,  using 
the  side  shoots  only  and  discarding  the 
hard  portion  in  the  middle.  Single 
pyrethrums  require  similar  treatment, 
but  less  frequently,  as  they  do  not  grow 
so  fast.  The  autumn  flowering  chry¬ 
santhemum  needs  attention  every  second 
year.  Gaillardias  are  often  seen  in 
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florists’  shops,  but  they  do  not 
seem  so  easy  to  grow  and  to 
propagate.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  girl  who  takes  up  this  occu¬ 
pation  should  begin  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  flowers  which  do  not  present 
any  great  difficulty  to  grow.  Sweet  peas 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  girl 
has  special  qualifications. 

Sometimes  one  is  asked  for  coloured 
flowers.  One  of  my  customers  asked  me 
for  some  calendulas  (Scotch  marigolds) 
because  they  reminded  her  of  her  old 
home.  I  had  a  large  number  of  these 
plants  last  summer,  which  had  sown 
themselves  from  the  previous  year. 
During  August,  and  later  in  the  season, 
they  make  a  gorgeous  bowl  of  flowers, 
especially  if  used  in  conjunction  with 
montbretia,  a  useful  bulb,  by  the  way, 
for  late  summer  flowering. 

An  invaluable  annual  is  clarkia.  I 
have  not  grown  any  yet,  but  mean  to 
do  so,  as  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  its  many-coloured  blooms. 
I  am  sure  it  deserves  all  that  is  said  in 
its  favour  in  the  seed  catalogues. 

That  reminds  me  ;  the  girl  who  takes 
an  interest  in  flowers  will  certainly  study 
all  the  seed  catalogues  she  can  get. 
She  may  raise  many  of  her  plants  quite 
cheaply  from  seed,  but  once  a  few  have 
been  acquired,  it  is  remarkable  how 
one  may  increase  them  by  skilful  sub¬ 
division. 

Early  spring  flowers  would  doubtless 
find  easy  sale.  Bulbs  would  have  to  be 
relied  on  for  the  first  blooms,  with  wall¬ 
flowers  later,  but  these  do  not  winter 
well  in  some  localities.  Violets  are  very 
much  liked  if  the  girl  has  any  means  of 
growing  them  ;  also  primroses  might  be 
cultivated  if  the  conditions  were  suitable. 

Some  business  might  conceivably  he 
done  in  growing  bulbs  in  pots  for  winter 
flowering,  and  selling  them  when  thev 
are  in  bud.  They  may  be  grown  in  a 
cellar  until  the  shoots  appear,  after 
which  they  should  be  brought  to  the 
light  gradually,  and  then  placed  in 
the  sunshine  to  encourage  short 
sturdy  growth.  Hyacinths  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  of  cultivation  in  this 
way,  and  are  very  useful  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  show 
what  might  be  done  by  a  keen  enter¬ 
prising  girl.  Of  course,  she  would 
need,  in  addition,  to  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  market  her  wares  !  Cus¬ 
tomers  may  come  to  her  later,  but 
first  she  must  go  to  her  customers.  If 
she  has  a  good  article  for  sale  she  need 
not  be  ashamed ;  and,  remember,  a 
good  thing  sells  itself. 
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There  is  danger  that  Leighton  House,  which  constitutes 
in  itself  a  noble  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1878  to  1896,  maybe  sold.  Lord  Leighton’s 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  and  Mrs.  Matthews,  during 
the  past  nearly  twenty  years,  made  real  monetary  sacrifices 
to  “  ensure  that  it  should  be  maintained  with  the  dignity 
of  its  associations,”  but  the  sum  available  was,  alas  ! 
insufficient  for  adequate  endowment. 

The  municipal  council  of  Kensington  is  now  endeavouring 
to  preserve  it,  and  are  meeting  with  a  fair  measure  of 
support.  But  the  passing  of  Lord  Leighton  is  too  recent 
comparatively  for  public  recognition  to  realise  what  a  truly 
great  artist  he  was,  and  to  place  him  in  the  perspective 
he  deserves  to  hold  in  the  splendid  hierarchy  of  English 
painters. 

How  many,  I  wonder,  who  go  bargain-hunting  at  the 
Kensington  shops  at  all  understand  that  there  stands  off 
the  main  road,  and  approached  by  Melbury  Road,  this  haven 
of  quiet  and  peace  ?  Admission  on  Saturday  mornings  is 
free  ;  other  days  it  costs  a  shilling. 

Once  within,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  pervading 
sense  of  beauty.  In  the  entrance  hall  there  is  the  noble 


THE  BUST  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  LEIGHTON  IN 
THE  ENTRANCE  HALL  AT  LEIGHTON  HALL. 


bust  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  that  is  always  sur¬ 
rounded  and  festooned  by  flowers.  The  tiles  here, 
in  a  brilliant  tone  of  turquoise  blue,  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  for,  long  before  it  was 
generally  grasped  that  William  de  Morgan  and  a 
little  band  of  artists  in  ceramics  were  working 
in  Chelsea  along  lines  entirely  their  own,  Lord 
Leighton  had  perceived  that  they  were  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  To-day,  any  piece  by 
de  Morgan  and  his  group  is  eagerly  acquired  by 
collectors. 

It  is  perhaps  the  famous  “  Arab  Hall  ”  that 
has  been  the  focus  and  centre  of  most  that  has 
been  written  about  the  house.  Lord  Leighton 
began  to  build  the  house  in  1865.  His  ideas  were 
laid  before  his  friend  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  R.A., 
who  became  subsequently  President  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
was  ready  for  occupation.  But  the  Arab  Hall  was 
a  later  addition.  Leighton  had  been  travelling  in 
Egypt  and  the  Near  East,  and  had  acquired  some 
wonderful  tiles,  carved  woodwork,  and  old  stained 
glass.  Sir  Richard  Burton  and  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke,  further  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
collected  wisely  and  well  on  his  behalf,  and  no 
museum  contains  a  more  wonderful  collection  than 
may  be  studied  in  this  fascinating  room. 

The  frieze  round  the  top  of  the  room  was  done 
by  Walter  Crane,  in  mosaic  upon  gold,  and  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  his  art.  Sir  Edgar  Boehm, 
Mr.  Caldecott,  and  other  well-known  artists  also 
bore  parts  in  the  scheme ;  and  shortly  after 
Leighton’s  death,  Sir  B.  W.  Richmond,  as  well  as 
distinguished  poets  and  writers,  urged  strongly 
that  the  house,  which  had  often  provided  him 

[ Concluded  on  page  639. 
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Among  recent  volumes  of  reminiscence, 
a  real  success  has  attended  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft’s  book,  published  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Empty  Chairs,  and  a  similar 
success  has  waited  on  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s  volume,  A  Player 
Under  Three  Reigns,  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Now  here  are  two  men  who  may  be 
called  in  a  double  sense  knights  of  the 
stage,  for  they  both  are  knights  in  a 
titular  sense,  and  both  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  players. 

A  Natural  Quality 
of  Reminiscence. 

Sir  Squire  Bancroft  is  a  natural  rem- 
iniscencer,  meaning  that  he  has  the  gift 
of  talk  in  writing.  He  looks  back  at  his 
past  life,  and  recalls  the  personalities  of 
those  who  have  been  the  guests  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  the  famous  Marie  Bancroft. 
Every  department  of  a  rounded  life  has 
brought  to  liis  table,  at  some  time,  men 
and  women  of  distinguished  work  and 
individuality.  Now  they  are  all  gone, 
the  old  familiar  faces,  the  chairs  once 
filled  are  empty,  and  ever  the  emptiest 
is  that  which  was  filled  by  Lady  Bancroft, 
wife  and  comrade. 

Sir  Squire  knew  King  Edward  when 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales  and  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  he  has  some 
interesting  stories  about  him.  During 
an  interval  in  a  performance  of  Tom 
Robertson’s  comedy,  “  Ours,”  at  the 
Haymarket,  he  was  taking  the  Prince — • 
as  he  was  then — to  the  green-room. 
When  they  were  crossing  the  stage  they 
found  some  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
thanks  to  a  congested  condition  of 
the  scenery. 

Sir  Squire  turned  to  the  master  car¬ 
penter,  whose  name  happened  to  be 
Oliver  Wales,  and  said,  “  Which  way, 
Wales  ?  ”  He  saw  at  once  an  under¬ 
standing  and  amused  look  on  the  Prince’s 
face.  That  evening  Lady  Bancroft  took 
her  autograph  book  to  the  theatre  to  ask 
the  Prince  to  add  his  name  to  it.  He  did 
so  in  these  words  :  “  Not  '  Ours,’  but 
Yours,  sincerely,  Edward  P.” 

On  another  occasion  Sir  Squire  Ban¬ 
croft  was  coming  out  of  his  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  on  a  very  rough  March 
day.  He  noticed  somebody  wearing  a 
black  Inverness  cape  and  holding  up 
an  umbrella,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
“  Very  likely  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  it 
cannot  be  he.” 

It  turned  out  that  it 
was  the  Prince,  and  he 
greeted  Sir  Squire,  and 
they  had  a  very  human 
and  feeling  talk.  The 
Prince  spoke  of  the  then 
recent  death  of  the  Duke 


of  Clarence,  of  the  illness  of  another 
member  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  a 
disastrous  fire  at  Sandringham.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
as  they  were  so  steeped  in  sorrow,  and 
after  a  little  more  conversation  of  that 
kind  he  went  away  saying,  “  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  have  had  this  talk  with  you.” 

King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandria. 

That  was  a  small  affair,  but  it  is  a 
very  human  light,  and  for  this  reason 
interesting,  as  is  also  a  little  story  which 
Sir  Squire  has  about  a  ceremony  in  some 
provincial  town  which  King  Edward 
went  to  perform.  When  the  Mayor  had 
been  presented,  he  said  nervously, 
“  May  I  present  your  Majesty  to  the 
Mayoress  ?  ”  "  Certainly,”  replied  the 
King.  “  The  Mayoress  is  generally  pre¬ 
sented  to  me,  and  so  it  will  be  a  novelty.” 

Naturally,  as  Sir  Squire  knew  King 
Edward,  he  also  knew  Queen  Alexandria, 
and  we  get  a  delightful  anecdote  of  her 
which  brings  in  the  name  of  Lord  Fisher. 
He  was  offering  his  congratulations,  to 
her  on  her  sixtieth  birthday,  and  he  said  : 
“  Have  you  seen,  ma’am,  the  paper 
which  says  your  Majesty  is  sixty  years 
old  to-day  ?  May  she  live  till  she  looks 
it  !  ” 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  words  and 
the  congratulations  were  his  own,  but 
he  thought  it  would  please  the  Queen 
more  to  believe  that  the  compliment 
had  been  paid  to  her  publicly.  Soon 
afterwards  she  cut  out,  from  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  a  figure  of  a  little  girl, 
stuck  on  a  portrait  of  her  own  head, 
wrote  underneath,  “  May  she  live  till 
she  looks  it,”'and  sent  it  to  Lord  Fisher. 

We  have  a  word  about  Queen  Victoria, 
in  what  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  writes  when 
he  recalls  the  two  most  attractive  female 
voices  which  he  has  ever  heard.  One 
belonged  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
other  to  Lady  Bancroft,  and  both  were 
preserved  unimpaired  into  old  age.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  judgment  by  Ellen 
Terry,  who  wrote  of  Lady  Bancroft  that 
she  had  “  such  a  very  pretty  voice ;  one 
of  the  most  silvery  voices  I  have  ever 
heard  from  any  woman,  except  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  whose  voice  was  like 
a  silver  stream  flowing  over  golden 
stones.” 

Away  back  in  the  late  ’seventies,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  in  this  country,  and  she 


was  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  Long  Parlour,  in  which  it 
took  place,  contained  busts  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington,  about  which  they  had 
to  give  an  assurance  to  Madame  Bern¬ 
hardt.  This  assurance  was  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  meant  no  slight  to  her,  or  her 
country,  in  not  having  had  the  offending 
busts  removed. 

An  Archdeacon  and 
Other  Portraits. 

John  Hare,  so  well  known  as  an  actor, 
was  a  friend  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
who  came  to  see  him  one  day.  Hare, 
who  was  never  without  a  dog,  put  a 
question  to  him.  “  Do  you  really  believe. 
Archdeacon,”  he  asked,  “in  a  hereafter 
for  our  dogs  ?  ”  “  Indeed,  I  do,”  was  the 
answer.  “  And  do  you  mean  that  I  shall 
meet  my  dog  again  ?  ”  “  Undoubtedly,” 
came  the  quick  reply,  “  if  you  are  good 
enough.” 

Robert  Browning  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  Bancrofts,  and  Sir  Squire  tells  us 
that  he  looked  as  little  like  a  poet  as  was 
possible.  On  the  contrary  his  appearance 
seemed  to  suggest  an  admirable  make-up 
for  a  family  physician  or  a  legal  adviser. 

“  Many  years  ago,”  Sir  Squire  Ban¬ 
croft  relates,  “  my  wife  and  I  were 
present  at  the  wedding  of  an  old  friend’s 
daughter,  and  afterwards  at  the  reception . 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  which 
had  heavy  blinds  and  was  rather  sombre, 
my  wife  mistook  an  elderly  and  bearded 
guest  for  her  host,  went  behind  him, 
turned  his  head  round,  and,  as  she 
thought,  kissed  her  congratulations  to 
the  bride’s  father.  The  recipent  of  the 
mistaken  salute  proved  to  be  Browning, 
who  avowed  that  whenever  and  where- 
ever  he  met  my  wife  he  was  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  ceremony  was 
afterwards  always  gone  through,  more 
than  once  in  the  open  street.” 

Browning  was  full  of  anecdotage,  and 
he  had  an  amusing  story  of  Longfellow, 
the  American  poet,  when  he  visited 
England.  The  two  poets  were  driving 
in  a  hansom  and  a  heavy  shower  came 
on.  Longfellow  insisted  upon  thrusting 
his  umbrella  through  the  trap  in  the 
roof  of  the  cab,  so  that  the  driver  might 
protect  himself  from  the  rain,  which  he 
did. 

A  Novelist  who  Shaved 
Off  his  Beard. 

Henry  Jambs,  the  novelist,  was  an¬ 
other  friend  of  the  Ban¬ 
crofts,  and  that  yields  us 
an  amusing  story  of  how 
he  once  came  to  dinner. 
A  scrupulously  clean¬ 
shaven  gentleman  was 
announced,  and  neither  his 
h@st  nor  his  hostess  had 
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caught  his  name.  He  shook  hands  gaily 
wi^h  them,  however,  and,  as  he  moved 
away  to  another  couple  whom  he  evi¬ 
dently  knew,  Sir  Squire  gathered  from 
his  wife’s  face  that  she,  like  him,  had  no 
idea  of  this  particular  guest’s  identity. 

A  bachelor  friend  who  was  next  an¬ 
nounced,  after  speaking  familiarly  with 
the  puzzling  stranger,  came  back  to  Sir 
Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft  and  said,  “  Do 
you  like  Henry  James’s  appearance  better 
with  or  without  his  beard  ?  ”  The 
mystery  was  solved,  but,  says  Sir  Squire, 
“  That  sort  of  transformation  seems 
hardly  fair.”  And,  indeed,  it  was  not. 

No  book  of  reminiscences  like 
Empty  Chairs  could  be  complete  with¬ 
out  something  about  Henry  Irving, 
with  whom  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  played, 
and  for  whom  he  had  an  immense  and 
life-long  admiration.  He  has  many 
things  to  say  about  Irving,  and  then 
he  has  this  rather  sad  passage  : — ■ 

For  a  year  or  more  before  the  end,  it  was 
nanifest  to  those  who  loved  him  that  the 
sword  had  worn  out  the  scabbard — it  hung 
so  listlessly  by  his  side.  This  I  strongly 
realised  the  last  time  he  sat  at  our  table, 
and  was  struck  by  his  plaintive  manner  to  my 
wife  and  to  me.  He  then  had  a  flat  in  Strat¬ 
ton  Street,  and  left  us  at  midnight  saying 
that  he  must  be  home  before  the  lift  ceased 
running  or  he  would  have  to  be  carried 
upstairs. 

You  cannot  turn  a  page,  of  what  is 
a  very  good  book  indeed,  without 
coming  upon  familiar  names  like  those 
of  Gilbert,  whose  partnership  in  the 
operas  with  Sullivan  is  a  chapter  of 
the  musical  history  of  England. 
Gilbert  could  be  abrupt,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  a  dinner  he  said  to  Sir 
Francis  Burnand,  the  editor  of  Punch, 
across  the  table,  "  Tell  me,  do  you 
ever  receive  for  Punch  good  jokes  and 
things  from  outsiders  ?  ”  “  Oh,  often,” 
replied  Burnand.  Whereupon  Gilbert 
grunted  over  his  knife  and  fork, 
”  They  never  appear.”  “The  rest,” 
says  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  "  was  sil¬ 
ence,”  but  he  assures  us  that  this 
is  the  true  version  of  an  otherwise 
much-told  tale. 

A  Portrait  Painter  and 
Friend  of  Artists. 

,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  is  a 
younger  man  than  Sir  Squire  Ban¬ 
croft,  but  he  also  is  coming  over  to 
years,  and  he  has,  in  effect,  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
why  he  has  written  his  reminiscences. 

Before  he  thought  of  becoming  an 
actor  he  was  a  portrait  painter  of 
mark,  and  through  his  father  he  knew 
all  the  eminent  artists  of  the  Victorian 
time — Millais,  Leighton, 

Rossetti,  Burne  -  J ones, 

Whistler,  Fred  Walker, 
and  others.  He  chats  of 
them  with  that  delightful 
touch  of  personality 
which  is  his  characteristic. 


Here,  if  you  please,  is  another  rich 
book,  written  round  an  eminent  career, 
but  all  the  time  it  is  entirely  human, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  things 
which  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
remembers  is  doubly  human;  the 
return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  Crimea. 

“  My  father  and  I,”  he  says,  “  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  four-wheeler,  hard 
by  where  the  Guards’  Monument  now 
stands.  Crowds  pushed  and  cheered, 
and  the  cab  swayed  with  the  press  of 
the  people.  As  the  Guards’  Band 
passed  it  throbbed  out  ‘  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie.’  All  the  men  wore 
beards,  and  I  was  curious  ’  to  know 
why  so  many  of  them  were  sitting  or 
lying  in  waggons.  Why  did  they  not 
tramp  along  with  the  rest  ?  The 
explanation  was  a  rude  shock.”  That 
explanation,  of  course,  was  that  they 
were  ill  or  had  lost  their  limbs,  or 
that  some  other  personal  disaster  had 
fallen  upon  them. 

That  was  a  time  when  ladies  wore 
hoops — or  did  that  come  a  little  later  ? 
Anyhow,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert¬ 
son  remembers  them,  and  even  the 
manner  of  sitting  employed  by  ladies 
so  that  the  hoops  should  not  fly 
straight  up  in  the  air. 

“  The  hand,”  he  tells  us,  “  gave  a 
swift,  delicate,  deft  hitch  upward  to 
the  hoops  at  the  back  ;  this  depressed 
the  hoops  in  front  and  allowed  the 
wearer  to  sit,  with  a  considerable 
ballooning,  mainly  to  the  right  and 
left.”  It  was  an  awful  fashion,  but 
with  it  there  was  compensation  in 
the  bonnet  then  worn. 

An  Old-fashioned  but 
Becoming  Bonnet. 

“  Oh  !  that  bonnet  !  ”  he  exclaims. 
“Not  any  head-gear  has  matched  it 
since  for  charm  as  a  frame  to  the  face  of 
a  woman.  Before  the  bonnet  went  out 
I  was  just  tall  enough  to  set  in  order 
that  bow  under  my  mother’s  soft  little 
chin.  I  recall  yet  the  reaching  of  my 
hands  upwards  and  the  slight  forward 
stoop  of  the  lavender-scented  lady  as 
she  kissed  me.” 

George  MacDonald  was  one  of  the 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Forbes-Robert¬ 
son  household,  and  so  we  have  a  good 
deal  about  him.  He  carried  sunlight 
and  hope  wherever  he  went,  and  was 
untiring  in  his  good  works.  No  adverse 
circumstance  seemed  to  touch  him  one 
jot,  and  of  adversity  he  probably  had  a 
full  share,  for  he  brought  up  a  family 
solely  on  his  pen,  and  with  such  love 
and  character  that  all  its  members  took 
something  of  his  beautiful  disposition. 


We  meet  Swinburne,  the  poet,  as  a 
young,  or  a  youngish  man.  “  Buoyant 
and  elastic,  blue-eyed,  with  long,  ruddy, 
auburn  hair,  a  slight  moustache,  a  long 
neck,  and  sloping  shoulders ;  he  had  a 
habit  of  rising  on  his  toes  and  holding 
on  to  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  or  moving  his 
hands  in  quick  gyrations  with  the  arms 
straightened  to  his  sides  when  excited 
in  conversation  ;  the  words  rushed  from 
him  in  torrents  with  a  baffling  rapidity.” 

He  and  Rossetti  were  friends,  and  of 
the  latter  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
says,  “  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  any  one  in  the  least  like  him,  with 
his  big  grave  brown  eyes  and  his  high 
forehead.  Few  wrinkles  lined  his  pale 
face,  which  would  glow  under  excite¬ 
ment.  His  full  lips  were  slightly  veiled 
by  his  dark  moustache  ;  the  beard  was 
short  and  forked  and  nearly  black,  as 
was  the  curly  hair.  His  frame  was  firm 
and  somewhat  massive,  and  he  stcod 
about  five  feet  nine. 

George  Meredith  and  the 
Artist  Whistler. 

George  Meredith  was  another  literary 
man  of  name  and  fame  whom  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  knew,  and 
he  pays  him  an  affectionate  tribute. 

“  Some,”  he  writes,  “  have  accused 
him  of  being  dictatorial  and  wishing  to 
have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  talk  in 
general  company.  Those  who  charged 
him  with  this  weakness,  or  rather 
strength,  were  only  too  glad,  I  had 
noticed,  to  listen  attentively.  And  well 
they  might,  for  his  talk  was  inspiring. 
At  any  rate,  in  the  company  of  three  or 
four  congenial  spirits  he  wore  no  frills 
but  was  simplicity  itself,  and,  indeed, 
rarely  could  be  got  to  talk  about  his  own 
personal  matters.” 

Our  autobiographer  adds,  with  his  full 
and  good  memory,  that  “  Meredith  was 
of  medium  height,  his  face  clean  cut  as 
a  cameo,  very  French  in  its  character. 
His  hands  were  delicate  and  expressive 
in  action,  and  he  had  a  powerful  voice, 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  rather  proud.” 

Being  an  artist  himself,  Sir  John¬ 
ston  Forbes-Robertson  naturally  knew 
Whistler,  who,  the  more  that  is  written 
about  him  by  anybody,  seems  to  become 
the  stranger  a  creature.  He  gave  cele¬ 
brated  breakfasts  in  his  little  house  in 
Tite  Street,  Chelsea. 

Once  when  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson  was  there,  the  company  was 
waited  upon  by  a  “  man  in  possession  ” 
whom  Whistler,  having  to  put  up  with 
in  the  house,  had  taught  to  wait.  He 
came  to  the  artist  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  said  :  “  Oh,  sir,  I  hope  you  will 

keep  me  on  as  your  serv¬ 
ant  ;  I  long  to  quit  my 
fearful  calling !  ” 

What  happened  we  are 
not  told;  but  this  is 
amusing  :  The  bills  of  a 
coming  sale  flanked  the 

[Concluded  on  page  637. 


cattle.  From  the  paintiug  by  Louis  B.  Hurt. 



JH[ost  girls  and  women  at  one  time  or  another  come 
upon  a  dull  arid  period,  when  life  seems  utterly 
drab  and  flat  and  colourless.  Longfellow  assured  us 
that  into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall — and  it  certainly 
does  ! 

The  age  varies.  Some  girls  go  through  a  trying  time 
in  their  ’teens,  when  nothing  seems  to 
happen  according  to  the  programme  pro¬ 
vided  by  their  favourite  novels — no  inter¬ 
esting  knight  appears  on  the  scenes  to  pay 
them  homage  ;  nothing  outstanding  in 
the  way  of  gaieties  comes  their  way  ;  and 
life  is  not  nearly  so  roseate  as  they  had 
imagined  it  would  be.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  optimism  of  youth  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  bids  them  hope  on,  and 
go  forward  to  brighter  times,  which 
assuredly  lie  ahead. 


^o  many  unmarried  women  a  drab 
period  comes  somewhere  between 
thirty-five  and  the  early  forties,  thirty- 
eight  to  forty-two  being  the  years  most 
likely  to  prove  the  “rainy  season.” 

The  overcoming  dulness  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  physical  weakness,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  and  spirits.  A  person  can 
be  in  normal  health  and  sound  in  every 
particular,  and  yet  feel  that  life  is  very 
disappointing. 

The  dull  period  takes  on  various  guises ; 


Do  thy  day’s  work, 
dare  refuse  no 
help  thereto. 
Since  help  refused 
is  hindrance 
sought!  and 
found  ; 

Wherever’s  will  to 
do,  there’s  plenty 
to  be  done. 

R.  Browning. 


but  particularly  it  shows  itself  in  a  restlessness  and  a 
desire  to  get  into  a  fresh  channel  and  to  change  the 
environment.  Constantly  letters  reach  me  from  women, 
well  on  in  the  thirties,  who  feel  that  they  are  quite 
unable  to  continue  their  present  work,  and  wish  to  take 
up  something  entirely  different ;  not  necessarily  for 
financial  reasons,  more  often  because  their 
present  work  has  got  on  their  nerves,  or 
they  think  it  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  life  for  them  has  become  stale. 

The  woman  who  is  a  teacher  often  says 
that  her  work  gives  her  too  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  meeting  fresh  and  congenial 
people,  and  she  wants  to  get  into  an  office. 
The  woman  who  is  in  an  office  tells  me 
her  work  is  monotonous  and  gets  nowhere 
in  the  end,  and  she  longs  to  take  up 
poultry-farming,  or  to  go  abroad.  The 
unmarried  daughter  who  has  remained  at 
home,  and  has  no  business  claims  to  take 
her  away  from  that  home,  wants  to  travel, 
or  go  on  the  stage,  or  work  on  a  newspaper. 
“  Change  ”  is  the  cry.  Not  from  all,  of 
course,  but  a  good  many  are  restive  on 
these  or  similar  lines. 

Yet  it  is  not  their  work  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble — it  is  present- 
day  conditions.  Woman’s  normal  profes¬ 
sion  is  wifehood  and  motherhood ;  and 
no  amount  of  eloquence  can  alter  this 
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fundamental  fact.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  was 
born  to  be  a  slave,  or  a  chattel,  or  subordinate  in  the 
human  race.  But  it  does  mean  that  where  Nature’s 
law  is  carried  out,  women  have  natural  interests  to 
occupy  the  mind,  coupled  with  that  intangible  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  which  can  best  be  described  as  a  sense  of  having 
fulfilled  their  destiny.  Nowadays,  however,  with  women 
in  the  majority,  we  know  it  is  impossible 
for  all  of  them  to  marry  and  carry  out 
Nature’s  original  programme.  But  no 
matter  what  scorn  may  be  bestowed  on 
marriage  by  some  of  our  sex,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  woman  who  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  marry  feels,  often  regretfully, 
that  she  has  missed  an  experience  which 
was  her  rightful  due. 

Not  that  the  modern  woman  necessarily 
thinks  the  married  state  entirely  idyllic 
and  the  outlook  of  the  unmarried  pur¬ 
poseless  and  colourless.  The  intelligent 
woman  knows  that  the  wife  and  mother 
can  have  a  peck  of  troubles  as  easily  as 
anyone  else- — more  easily,  very  often  ! 

None  are  ignorant  of  the  pitfalls  of  married 
life,  nor  the  risks  that  are  taken  with  a 
husband  ! 

But  when  Nature  has  been  thwarted,  the 
victim  feels  resentment — silently,  of  course, 
and  with  no  outward  hint  of  aggrievement. 

Yet  beneath  a  cheerful  exterior  there  often 
lurks  a  sense  of  having  been  defrauded  a 
right,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 


Jjbw  while  a  woman  may  exist  for  years  untroubled  by 
any  thought  of  an  unfulfilled  destiny,  simply  because 
she  lives  in  a  non-defined  state  of  hopefulness  that  just 
on  ahead  lies  the  opportunity  to  marry,  there  may  come 
a  time  when  she  wakes  up  to  the  realisation  that  many 
of  her  friends  have  married  and  moved  on  to  new  scenes 
and  fresh  adventures,  while  she  herself  remains  at  the 
old  routine  with,  apparently,  no  prospect 
of  change  or  development. 

Also  she  sees  herself  being  quietly  ousted 
from  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  by  the  world  at  large,  and  by 
younger  women  in  particular.  Perhaps 
she  has  let  herself  drift  into  a  rut,  without 
making  the  needful  effort  to  keep  moving 
on  along  the  broad  highway.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  reason,  it  is  anything  but  exhil¬ 
arating  to  discover  oneself  being  left  behind 
while  others  are  forging  ahead. 

gt  is  when  a  woman  suddenly  finds  herself 
face  to  face  with  conditions  such  as 
these  that  she  often  becomes  restless,  and 
imagines  that  she  has  ceased  to  make 
headway  (which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true). 
And  then  she  considers  the  desirability  of 
leaving  her  work,  or  her  surroundings,  and 
trying  whether  life  has  anything  better  to 
offer  in  another  direction. 

There  is  nothing  sentimental  or  undig¬ 
nified  in  the  desire  to  marry,  though  many 


Yet  do  thy  work  ; 
it  shall  suc¬ 
ceed 

In  thine  or  in 
another’s  day  ; 

And,  if  denied  the 
victor’s  meed, 
Thou  shalt  not 
lack  the  toiler’s 
pay. 

Whittier. 


* 
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women  deny  the  desire  even  to  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  wish  to  fill  the 
place  in  life  for  which  Nature  intended  us,  and  for 
which  she  has  fitted  us. 

All  this  may  seem  rather  bald  when  set  down  in  cold 
print;  but  because  so  many  women, feel  that  life  has 
failed  them  somehow,  and  they  long  to  make  another 
start  somewhere  else  to  see  if  they  fare  any  better,  I 
want  to  urge  all  who  have  come  on  the  restless  dull 
period,  to  be  quite  honest  with  themselves  as  to  the 
real  reason  they  seek  a  change.  I  touch  on  this  matter 
here  because  it  is  a  vital  one,  affecting  thousands  of 
women  in  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  easier  to  discuss 
such  problems  in  an  impersonal  way,  than  to  deal  direct 
with  in  dividual  cases. 

]j\yjV  first  suggestion  to  the  woman  who  wants  to  change 
her  work  is  a  very  prosaic  one,  but  it  is  important. 
If  you  have  to  earn  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  your  living, 
do  not  run  any  risks  with  your  income.  Remember  that 
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it  is  much  easier  to  get  out  of  a  post  than  it  is  to  get 
into  one  in  these  difficult  times.  And  for  every  vacancy 
that  occurs,  in  practically  all  branches  of  work  except 
the  domestic  crafts,  there  are  hundreds  of  applicants. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Dinner  said,  if  he  laid  down  his  work 
that  night  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  who 
would  leap  to  take  it  up. 

Another  point :  directly  you  leave  work  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  attempt  something  new,  you  are 
only  an  inexperienced  beginner. 

And  no  one  wants  a  beginner  who  is  wrell  on  in  the 
thirties.  For  one  thing,  the  faculties  are  not  so  agile  ; 
one  is  not  so  receptive  of  fresh  ideas  at  that  age  as  in 
one’s  ’teens.  Also,  a  woman  over  thirty  ought  to  be 
getting  more  than  a  beginner’s  wage  ;  yet  more  would 
not  be  paid  to  a  beginner.  And  remember,  it  will 
probably  be  distasteful  to  you  if  you  have  to  work 
with  young  beginners. 

Your  experience  and  inside  knowledge  of  your 
business  should  be  of  value  to 
your  own  firm.  If  you  scrap 
all  this  in  order  to  start  on 
some  other  line,  even  though 
there  be  a  new  post  waiting  for 
you,  it  means  throwing  away 
the  experience  which  represents 
some  of  the  best  years  of  your 
life.  It  is  a  serious  pity  to 
waste  such  an  asset  as  this, 
which  should  be  a  valuable 
part  of  your  stock  in  trade. 


J  am  the  last  one  to  advocate 

a  person  remaining  through¬ 
out  their  working  years  on  the 
same  seat,  because  tins  spells 
monotony,  and  monotony  event¬ 
ually  means  stagnation.  And 
though  we  all  know  that  a  roll¬ 
ing  stone  gathers  no  moss — and 
a  mossy  stone  is  a  delightful 
object  in  a  rural  landscape — 
unfortunately,  the  business  w  orld 
of  to-day  has  not  much  use  for 
moss-grown  objects,  and  the 
worker  must  strive  to  advance. 

But  the  advancement  should 
be  such  that  it  utilises  one’s 
previous  work ;  one’s  progress 
should  be  along  lines  that  carry 
one  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  beginning  of  things. 
Whereas,  to  throw  over  work 
for  which  one  has  to  some 
extent  qualified,  and  to  cancel 
one’s  past  record,  while  one 
goes  back  to  “  beginnings  ”  in 
some  other  occupation,  is  retro¬ 
gressive  indeed,  and  a  deplor¬ 
able  waste  of  good  material  in 
the  way  of  experience. 

Therefore,  before  you  do 
anything  rash  or  irrevocable 
regarding  your  present  work, 
make  quite  sure  of  your 
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motive.  If  the  medical  verdict  is  that  the  state  of  yotir 
health  makes  a  change  imperative,  see  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  leave  of  absence  from  work  for  a  month  or  two, 
in  order  to  recuperate.  A  member  of  the  staff,  who  has 
made  herself  at  all  valuable  to  a  firm,  can  invariably 
get  such  a  concession  if  health  calls  for  it,  and  in  many 
cases  the  salary  would  be  paid  the  while. 


Rut  should  you  feel  you  am  not  “  as  ill  as  all  that,” 
consider  whether  it  is  that  you  are  up  against  the 
dull  period.  Is  this  the  root  of  the  trouble  ?  If  so,  you 
need  to  overhaul  your  mind,  and  take  stock  of  your  life, 
in  order  to  see  the  possibilities  and  advantages  that 
have  come  with  the  years,  and  which  are  out  of  reach 
of  the  younger  girl.  Here  are  a  few  of  them.  The 
unmarried  woman  over  thirty  can  (if  there  be  no  definite 
home  claims)  plan  her  life  as  she  chooses,  without  con¬ 
sulting  anyone.  She  can  live  alone  or  with  friends  ; 
travel  alone  or  join  a  party  of 
strangers ;  do,  and  go,  where 
and  how  she  pleases — and  all 
this  without  begetting  a  single 
raised  eyebrow  from  relations 
or  acquaintances  ! 

No  longer  is  it  assumed  that 
at  forty  she  has  done  with  life’s 
enjoyments  and  all  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  that  the  only  decorous 
course  is  to  retire  gracefully  and 
unobtrusively  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Far  from  it  !  The 
woman  of  forty  is  a  personality 
in  the  community  to-day.  She 
speaks  with  an  authority  un¬ 
attained  even  by  the  most 
advanced  among  the  ’teens  and 
twenties,  and  need  not  be  out 
of  date  for  another  thirty  years, 
unless  she  chooses  to  let  herself 
“  slump  ”  mentally  and  tem¬ 
peramentally. 

Youthfulness  is  a  quality  of 
soul  and  spirit,  not  a  matter  of 
short  skirts  and  shingled  hair. 

The  process  of  keeping  young 
must  start  from  within,  if  it  is 
to  be  convincing,  instead  of 
being  applied  from  without. 

And  the  woman  of  forty  has 
no  need  to  cling  to  the  things 
which  belong  exclusively  to 
young  girls,  either  in  the  matter 
of  pleasure  or  personal  pursuits. 

The  interests  of  the  mature 
woman  are  even  more  in  the 
foreground  than  those  of  the 
younger  set,  because  they  are 
of  more  actual  and  practical  use 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Not  only  has  such  a  woman 
a  choice  of  clubs  if  she  wishes 
to  join  one — thus  being  able  to 
entertain,  and  also  meet  other 
people  without  entering  into 
very  intimate  friendships — 

.  .  ..  -  1-11  GLEN  LYN,  LYNMOUTH, 

but  she  is  in  demand  in  all  NORTH  DEVON, 


directions,  if  only  she  cares  to  help  any  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  varied  assortment  of  organisations,  which 
are  longing  for  women  with  brains  and  business  experi¬ 
ence  to  assist  them. 

y^lie  woman  of  forty  has  a  very  definite  obligation 
towards  her  juniors.  She  is  needed,  vitally  needed, 
to  help  those  who  are  younger  to  keep  fast  hold  of  their 
ideals. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  this  world  than 
the  girl  with  high  ideals,  and  the  craving  for  spiritual 
beauty  which  one  so  often  comes  upon  in  the  girl  and 
boy  reaching  adulthood.  But  all  too  often  some  early 
frost  nips  this  beauty  in  the  bud,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  come  to  the  perfect  flower. 

Lack  of  sympathy  or  understanding  from  those  who 
are  older,  can  be  as  damaging  at  times  as  open  scoffing 
and  ridicule.  The  young  are  very  sensitive  where  their 
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ideals  are  concerned  (we  can  remember  ourselves  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  how  easy  it  was  for  an  outsider  to 
hurt  us  in  the  most  cherished  recesses  of  the  spirit  !). 
They  recoil  at  the  least  suspicion  of  rebuff,  though  they 
will  respond  immediately  to  sympathy. 

And  the  woman  who  has  herself  been  over  the  same 
ground,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  have  glorious  aims  and 
hopes  and  unselfish  aspirations,  can  do  so  much  to 
keep  the  light  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
not  got  quite  so  far  along  the  road  of  life.  Intelligent 
understanding  and  whole-hearted  encouragement  will  do 
much  to  save  many  from  quitting  early  in  the  race. 

J[t  is  a  God-given  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  help  anyone 

in  this  world.  And  one  of  the  talents  entrusted  to 
the  woman  once  she  has  passed  the  eager,  restless, 
undeveloped  period  of  girlhood,  is  the  power  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  optimism  of  youth,  and  to  help  the 
young  to  hold  fast  to  their  ideals,  to  cherish  their  visions, 
and  realise  their  dreams. 

Only,  to  be  a  power  for  greatness  in  this  direction,  a 
woman  must  keep  fast  hold  of  her  own  ideals.  If  she 
gives  in  to  a  dull  period,  and  lets  herself  sink  in  apathy 


or  despondency,  she  may  be  blighting  other  lives  as  well 
as  her  own,  and  hindering  where  she  might  have  been 
a  helper. 

Nothing  ages  one  quicker  than  regrets  that  can  soon 
become  morbid,  or  a  restless  dissatisfaction  with  life 
as  it  has  been  allotted  to  us.  The  woman  who  keeps 
perpetually  young  at  heart  is  the  one  who  holds  firmly, 
and  with  simple  faith,  to  the  promise  that  all  things 
eventually  will  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  their  Great  Ideal. 

T©  © 

“  Reader  of  Long  Standing.” — It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  write  so  cordially  about  The  Carillon  of 
Scarpa,  and  I  appreciate  your  letter  very  much.  Of 
course,  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  hear  from  readers  as 
to  how  they  like  this  new  book.  Such  letters  are  the 
greatest  help  to  an  author.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
did  not  add  your  address  I  should  have  liked  to  answer 
your  letter  personally.  Please  accept  these,  my  sincere 
thanks,  for  your  kind  thought  and  your  enheartening 
words.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  book  seems  to  be  very 
popular. 


THE  GLEN 
FARM. 


From  the  painting  by 
Yeend  King. 
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Bags  are  among  the  most 
important  of  accessories, 
and  are  needed  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  woman.  The 
one  illustrated  on  the  right 
is  of  brown  linen.  It  has 
two  bands  of  the  same  em¬ 
broidered  with  large  yellow 
dots.  The  bands  are  but¬ 
tonholed  in  brown  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  bag, 
except  for  the  space  of  an 
inch  or  two  where  the 
brown  cord  slips  under. 


These  bags  can  be  carried  out 
in  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  or  any 
suitable  material,  and  with 
silk  cord,  and  a  little  hand 
embroidery,  look  most  at¬ 
tractive.  The  little  one  in  the 
centre  would  be  very  suitable 
for  evening  use.  An  initial  or 
monogram  adds  distinctiveness 
to  a  bag.  An  article  on  work¬ 
ing  monograms  appears  in  our 
next  issue. 


A  Brown  Linen  Bag  embroidered  in  yellow, 


A  Bag  embroidered  in  a  Contrasting  Shade 


A  Moirg  Silk  Bag  for  afternoon  use, 


Of  Sptngled  Black  Silk  line! 
with  White. 


A  Cloth  Bag  with  a  Silk  Cord 


An  Attractive  Shape  for  a  Silk  Bag. 


These  very  attractive  bags  can 
easily  be  made  by  the  girl 
who  is  clever  with  her  fingers. 
The  two  Dorothy-shaped  bags 
are  of  straight  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  cut  to  the  size  required. 
For  the  other  bags,  a  set  of 
patterns  (No.  8050)  can  be 
supplied,  price  5d.,  postage 
extra.  No  patterns  are  supplied 
for  the  Embroidery  Designs  or 
the  Monograms. 



There  is  a  simple  dignity  in  a  bag 
of  this  description. 


Of  Grey  Suede  with  Steel  Beads 
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When  I  announced  my  in¬ 
tention  this  year  of  taking  a 
villa  in  France,  instead  of 
my  previous  custom  of  going 
to  an  hotel,  most  of  my 
friends,  and  not  a  few  of  my 
acquaintances,  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
very  excellent  advice  on  the 
subject. 

I  say  “excellent"  because 
I  feel  sure  they  thought  it 
was  excellent,  and  in  any 
case  it  was  well  meant,  but 
the  contradictory  accounts 
which  I  had  from  them  left 
me  in  complete  ignorance  as 
to  what  would  ultimately  be 
my  fate  with  a  French 
menage. 

As  housekeeping  embraces 
taking  the  house  itself,  I 
think  this  should  be  my 
“  jumping  off  ”  point,  I 
started  by  writing  to  a  house 
agent,  stating  my  needs,  and 
insisting  on  a  villa  with  a 
bath-room  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  hot  water.  The  reply 
came  promptly,  enclosing 
an  enormous  sheet  of  paper  .' 
with  every  type  of  mansion  (some  little 
short  of  an  hotel)  having  complete  outfits 
of  “  sunblinds,  winter  gardens,  verandas, 
ehambre-de-maUre.”  etc.,  but  no  mention 
of  a  bath-room.  On  a  further  letter 
being  received,  they  replied  that  madame 
was  very  particular,  but  bath-rooms  were 
few  and  far  between  in  French  villas. 
This  is  absolutely  true,  I  found  to  my 
cost ! 

However,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 

I  eventually  took  for  five  months  a  small 
villa,  and  after  signing  four  leases,  etc., 
and  insuring  the  place  against  fire,  also 
the  houses  on  either  side  of  me,  for  which 
I  would  be  responsible  should  any 
damage  occur  to  them  in  the  event  of 
my  house  burning,  I  started  packing  up 
such  necessities  as  linen,  silver,  etc.. 

Do  Not  Take  Table 
Silver  with  You. 

I  then  learned  to  my  amazement  that 
every  piece  of  silver  taken  into  France 
is  valued  and  stamped  by  the  French 
Government,  and  you  pay  a  tax  on  it,  . 
recoverable  (after  the  deduction  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  man  who 
valued  and  stamped  it)  on  one’s  de¬ 
parture  from  the  country  ! 

I  found  out,  however,  that  plate 
could  be  hired  from  the  house  agents, 
at  a  good  figure,  but  even  this  was  better 
than  having  my  silver  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  stamp  of  the  French 
customs  on  it. 


Jibe,  312-c.ef  the.  lirdtr 
pYoki  tiled  anyfinnj  ih 


I  never  really  realised,  in  spite  of  all 
the  advice  given  me  beforehand,  how 
very,  very  different  was  French  house¬ 
keeping  from  English.  I  did  not  realise 
this  even  for  some  time  after  1  was  in 
the  house,  until  I  was 
well  settled,  for  at  first 
any  little  difficulties  or 
oddities  that  occurred 
were  all  part  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  strangeness  of 
the  villa  itself. 

However,  it  gradually 
came  home  ,to,  me.  that 
the  absurd  size  of  the' 
larder  prohibited  buying 
anything  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  as  the  kitchen 
had  no  cupboards,  there 
was  no  room  for  stores. 

Buying  from  Day  to  Day 
is  the  Essence  of  French 
Housekeeping. 

The  essence,  of  French 
housekeeping  .  is,  of 
course,  the  buying  for 
one:  day  onlyi  Nothing 
must  be  left -in  the  house 
when  the  evening  meal 
is  finished  arid  the -larder 
washed  out.'  Every  day 
one  visits  the  marche  and 
buys  what  is  necessary, 
and  as  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  shops,  or  rather 
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stalls,  adjoin  one  another,  it 
is  fairly  simple  work  to  do 
the  day’s  shopping. 

One  thing  which  amused 
me  immensely  was  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  fowls,  their  feathers, 
head,  feet  and  etceteras  all 
weighed  and  rolled  up  in 
newspaper  for  you  to  tuck 
under  your  arm.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  sight  of  my 
husband’s  face  when,  on  my 
way  home  with  the  afore¬ 
said  fowl  under  my  arm,  I 
encountered  him  in  the  town. 
His  look  of  horror  drew  my 
attention  to  my  bundle,  and 
then  I  realised  that  the  head 
of  the  bird  was  out  of  the 
paper,  hanging  loose,  and 
swaying  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  as  I  walked. 

After  another  encounter 
some  days  later,  when  my 
newspaper  bundle  comprised 
a  skinned  rabbit  with  its 
legs  out  either  end,  he 
fought  shy  of  my  path  until 
such  time  as  I  had  deposited 
my  fare  in  the  house. 

It  seems  strange  to  Eng¬ 
lish  folk  to  realise  that  the  grocer  provides 
you  with  your  milk,  and  wherever  you 
buy  your  rice,  tea,  beans  and  brass  polish, 
you  are  expected  to  buy  your  milk. 

There  are  no  two  deliveries  to  be  had. 


Vou  demonstrate  with  your  finger  the  size  you  desire. 

Drawn  by  Dorothy  Furniss. 
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and  after  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day  all 
milk  is  sold  out,  and  if  you  should  need 
any  more  you  must  buy  tinned  milk. 

Coal  is  another  proposition  which  was 
absurd  to  face.  In  France 
one  does  not  buy  coal  by 
the  ton  or  load,  but  by 
the  sac.  No  place  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  it,  and  it  is 
kept  in  the  kitchen  in  a 
large  box  having  a  lid 
and  three  partitions — one 
partition  for  the  coal, 
generally  "Cadiff,”  the 
second  for  the  boullets 
(a  composite  coal-dust, 
shaped  like  hen’s  eggs), 
and  the  third  for  the 
wood,  both  for  lighting  a 
fire  and  for  logs.  You 
order  your  coal  at  ten 
a.m.,  and  it  arrives  be¬ 
fore  noon.  You  order 
one  sac  of  boullets,  about 
fifty  pounds  of  coal,  and 
a  basket  of  wood.  With 
luck  you  get  it  all  on  the 
same  day  ;  anyway,  it 
comes  upon  the  backs  of 
two  men,  both  of  whom  expect  to  be 
well  tipped.  As  this  is  a  bi-weekly  oc¬ 
currence,  it  comes  somewhat  expensive. 

My  House  had 
No  Water. 

My  first  complaint  as  regards  the 
house  itself  was  that  I  had  no  cold 
water  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  kitchen. 
After  some  days’  notice  the  plumber 
arrived  upon  the  scene  and  explained 
that  he  could  not  turn  on  the  cold  water 
without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor. 
Having  communicated  with  the  said 
proprietor,  he  then  returned  to  tell  me 
(this  at  the  end  of  six  days)  that  he 
still  could  not  turn  on  the  water  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
This  consent  took  three  weeks  to  obtain, 
as  the  landlord  was  holiday  making,  and 
his  address  unknown. 

However,  after  some  weeks  of  this 
sort  of  thing  the  plumber  finally  arrived, 
with  a  smiling  face,  saying  all  was  in 
order  and  he  had  come  to  turn  on  the 
water  for  me.  Well,  he'arrived  at  seven 
a.m.,  bringing  with  him  a  man  and  a 
boy.  At  four  p.m.  he  was  still  there 
“  turning  ”  on  the  water.  This  turning, 
I  found,  took  the  form  of  knocking  a 
large  hole  in  the  bath-room  wall,  and 
another  large  one  in  the  room  opposite. 
Through  this  they  drove  an  immense 
iron  pipe  which  was  connected  with  the 
town  water  supply.  It  appeared  that 
no  cold  water  had  ever  been  in  the 
house  at  all.  This  operation  of  turning 
on  the  water  took  three  days’  solid 
work  for  the  plumber,  man  and  boy,  and, 
apart  from  covering  everything  with 
dust  and  plaster  and  dirt  generally, 
cracked  the  wall  of  the  china  cupboard 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  brought  down 
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all  the  glass  and  china  on  the  shelves. 
Also  it  so  disorganised  the  doors  on  that 
floor  that  they  would  none  of  them  shut, 
much  less'  lock,  and  up  to  the  day  I  left 


the  villa,  anybody  using  the  bath-room 
had  either  to  sing  loudly,  in  the  form  of 
a  warning  to  the  unsuspecting  intruder  or 
push  the  laundry  basket  against  the  door  ! 

The  Technicalities 
of  the  Dust  Bin. 

One  of  the  most  constant  sources 
of  vexation  to  us  was  the  rubbish  which 
had  to  be  cleared  away  every  day.  Now, 
every  house  in  France  has  two  small 
boxes  in  the  kitchen,  one  for  ashes  and 
the  other  for  such  things  as  potato 
peelings,  tea-leaves,  and  the  general 
refuse  of  the  kitchen.  These  boxes  must 
not  be  put  out  for  clearance  except  at  cer¬ 
tain  stated  times,  namely  before  seven 
a.m.  and  not  left  there  after  eight  a.m. 
Should  you  inadvertently  forget  the 
things  and  leave  them  in  front  of  the 
house,  you  will  have  a  policeman  ringing 
your  bell  and  demanding  your  name  and 
address  (just  as  if  he  didn’t  know  the 
house  was  your  address)  and  threatening 
a  summons  should  it  occur  again.  To 
avoid  this  emergency  many  of  the 
people  put  the  tins  out  overnight,  with 
the  result  that  what  are  not  tripped  over 
by  the  unwary  pedestrian  coming  home 
after  an'  evening’s  enjoyment,  are 
ransacked  and  strewn  all  over  the  place 
by  scavengering  dogs. 

Another  side  of  the  rubbish  box 
question  is  this.  It  is  prohibited  to  put 
anything  in  the  way  of  glass  or  bottles 
or  broken  china  or  tins  of  any  sort  in 
the  daily  refuse  containers.  No ;  all 
bottles,  tins,  etc.,  are  put  out  at  one  p.m. 
on  Saturdays  only,  and  must  be  left 
not  later  than  three  p.m.  If  you  forget 
to  put  your  bottles  out,  you  must  keep 
them  in  the  kitchen  till  the  following 
week  along  with  your  empty  tins. 
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We  had  a  very  amusing  contretemps 
with  an  empty  sardine  tin  which  went 
into  our  first  week’s  rubbish  box.  Not 
knowing  the  rules  governing  the  refuse 
question,  we  put  the  tin 
in  with  the  rubbish, 
naturally.  When  the  box 
was  taken  in  the  sardine 
tin  was  at  the  bottom, 
and  my  maid  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  had  sim¬ 
ply  been  left  behind 
when  the  rest  of  the 
contents  was  emptied. 

Next  day  the  same 
thing  occurred,  and  the 
day  after,  and  then,  as 
the  oil  remaining  in  the 
tin  began  to  get  rather 
rancid,  we  resorted  to 
subterfuge  and  hid  the 
tin  under  the  potato 
peelings,  etc.  Wlrat  was 
our  dismay  to  find  it 
carefully  picked  out  and 
dropped  back  in  the 
empty  box.  When  we 
did  learn  the  rights  of 
the  case,  we  put  our 
faithful  tin  gently  away  with  the  old 
bottles  and  bits  of  broken  china  and 
glass,  and  mourned  an  old  and  tried 
friend. 

As  regards  food  in  France,  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  it  and  the 
English,  except,  of  course,  the  price. 
Meat,  I  must  say,  is  badly  maligned,  for 
everybody  tells  you  that  there  is  no 
good  meat  to  be  had  in  France  ;  yet> 
in  all  honesty  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  eaten  better  beef  or  lamb  any¬ 
where  at  home.  Needless  to  say,  it 
altogether  depends  on  the  butcher  you 
patronise.  A  good  man  is  expensive, 
but  at  the  same  time  every  piece  of 
meat  that  you  order  from  him  is  perfect 
in  every  way.  Never  too  freshly  hung, 
and  never  too  large. 

The  Butcher  is  Most 
Accommodating. 

The  butcher’s  shop  is  about  the  most 
amusing  of  all  the  shopping  centres, 
for  the  reason  that  the  meat  is  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cut,  and  in  such  strange  joints. 
If  you  ask  for  a  fillet  of  beef,  the  man  in 
charge  shows  you  several  pieces,  and 
you  choose  what  you  best  like  the  look  of. 
You  demonstrate  with  the  help  of  your 
finger  the  size,  shape,  and  thickness  you 
desire,  and  he  cuts  accordingly.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  piece  of  fat  at  the 
end,  he  smilingly  cuts  it  off.  If  you 
disdain  the  piece  of  fat  at  the  top,  he 
takes  that  off  as  well.  Anything,  or  any 
shape,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  Then, 
too,  if  you  are  so  amazingly  English  as 
to  want  a  leg  of  mutton,  he  cuts  it, 
weighs  it — foot  and  all ;  but  on  arrival 
at  the  house  you  hardly  recognise  your 
familiar  friend,  such  a  strange  garb  it 
sports.  To  begin  with,  the  nice  knuckle 


Laundry  bills  are  immense  ;  on;  cf  the  biggest  items  in  the  menage. 
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and  bone  is  minus  (and  you  were 
thinking  how  splendid  it  would  be  for 
the  stock  pot  !),  and  where  the  knuckle 
should  be  you  will  find  the  meat  slit 
up  into  innumerable  thin  feathery 
pieces,  for  all  the  world  like  a  giant 
chrysanthemum,  and  curled  back  in 
the  most  astonishing  way. 

A  sirloin  of  beef  I  dare  you  to  recog¬ 
nise  once  it  arrives  chez  vous.  It  is 
scraped  from  the  bone,  pounded,  beaten, 
and  bound  tightly  into  a  long  slender 
roll,  the  outside  wrapped  in  thinly-pared 
fat,  which  covers  the  sides,  and  kept 
securely  in  place  by  many  fine  strings. 
But— -and  here  comes  the  piece  de 
resistance — it  is  no  longer  merely  meat) 
but  a  truly  decorative  article,  for  down 
the  centre  of  the  sirloin  runs  a  beautiful 
trailing  vine  cut  out  of  thin  suet,  and 
here  and  there  a  tiny  rose  of  raw  red 
meat.  Certainly  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Chops  are  cut  with  the  tail  piece 
nearly  a  foot  long.  This  is  rolled  and 
rolled  and  turned  and  tucked  up  into 
the  chop  for  all  the  world  like  a  Swiss 
jam  roll. 

Laundry  bills  are  immense ;  one  of 
the  biggest  items  in  the  menage,  and  if 
the  French  themselves  pay  what  we 
English  do,  I  should  be  really  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  how  they  meet  their 
expenses. 

One  can  have  so  little  washed  at 
home,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
nowhere  to  dry  anything,  except  in  the 
kitchen.  As  French  kitchens  measure 
about  ten  feet  square,  you  can  see  the 
difficulty  of  this  method.  My  own  kitchen 
measures  exactly  nine  feet,  and  in  it 
we  have  an  immense  and  magnificent 
Breton  dresser,  a  stove  three  feet  square 


that  is '  no  use  at  all  as  it  refuses  to 
marche,  except  when  it  is  blowing  a 
hurricane,  two  gas  stoves,  two  tables, 
and  a  sink.  This  is  leaving  out  the 
kitchen  chairs,  for  the  reason  that  we 
leave  them  out  too — in  the  front  hall — - 
when  the  maid  is  in  possession. 

Above  the  doorway,  touching  the 
ceiling,  is  the  hot-water  cylinder,  some, 
three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  about 
the  same  size  round.  Beside  it  is  the 
gas-meter,  and  several  shelves  for  the 
pots  and  pans. 

Electric  light  is  almost  given  away  in 
France,  and  gas  very  nearly  so ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  cheaper  to  cook  with  gas 
than  with  coal. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  things  I 
find  in  French  housekeeping,  is  the 
freshness  of  the  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  These  latter  seem  to  grow 
free  from  dirt  or  grit  of  any  sort,  and 
are  beautifully  green  and  bright.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  very  nearly  a  staple  food,  and 
are  as  white  as  the  proverbial  snow. 
Butter  is  creamy  and  firm,  and  eggs  as 
fresh  as  can  be  imagined.  Pickled  ones 
are  things  absolutely  unknown  in 
France. 

The  Temptation 
to  Spend. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  great  danger 
nowadays  in  keeping  house  in  France, 
and  that  is  the  loss  of  money  value 
created  among  the  foreigners  (the 
English  especially)  by  the  high  rate  of 
exchange.  Food  is  not  really  so  expen¬ 
sive  in  England  as  it  is  in  la  belle  France, 
but  it  seems  as  if  it  costs  nothing  for  the 
reason  that  the  franc  to  us  is  merely 
nominal.  Whereas  in  the  old  days  it 
was  ninepence,  it  now  amounts  to 


barely  threepence.  You  think  to  your- 
self  immediately,  the  pound  is  worth  three 
times  its  original  value,  and  you  spend 
accordingly.  But,  though  three  times 
its  value,  so  is  everything  else  that  is  a 
necessity,  for  when  the  exchange  goes 
down  for  the  French,  the  prices  go  up 
at  once,  and  when  the  exchange  rises 
again,  the  shopkeeper  forgets  to  drop 
the  prices,  and  so  with  a  poor  exchange 
one  pays  high  prices.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  fact,  and  one  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Tlyn,  too,  one  gets  so  in  the  habit,  of 
thinking  that  a  franc  is  a  mere  nothing, 
that  you  buy  the  best  of  everything, 
and  all  sort  of  unnecessary  “  every- 
things,”  too,  at  that — things  one  can 
quite  well  do  without,  and  that  you 
would  not  dream  of  indulging  in  at 
home. 

It  is  really  no  use  your  thinking  you 
are  going  to  run  a  house  on  the  English 
method,  because  it  simply  cannot  be 
done.  If,  as  most  people  do,  you  keep 
only  one  maid,  a  considerable  amount  of 
her  time  goes  each  morning  in  the  daily 
shopping.  French  tradesmen  seldom 
call  at  the  house ;  they  wait  for  you  to 
order  at  the  shop,  whence  the  things 
are  sent  very  speedily  to  you.  All  this 
going  out  in  the  mornings  takes  a  good 
deal  of  the  maid's  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  general  house-work  is  more  or  less 
at  a  standstill.  When  fowls,  ducks,  and 
fish  are  bought  at  the  marche,  they  have 
to  be  cleaned  and  prepared  for  table  at 
home.  No  one  ever  dreams  of  drawing 
a  fowl  or  of  cleaning  a  fish  for  you,  and 
this,  as  you  know,  takes  a  lot  of  a  maid’s 
time  in  the  most  important  hours  of  the 
day. 


Here  is  a  pretty  little  hot -weather 
nightgown  that  could  quite  easily 
be  put  together  in  half-an-hour 
when  a  machine  is  called  into  the 
service,  or  in  very  little  more  if 
hand-sewing  is  employed. 

Three  and  three-eights  yards  40-in. 
material  with  2  yards  of  narrow  lace 
edging  for  trimming.  Nainsook, 
tarantulle,  white  or  flowered  voile 
may  all  be  used  with  advantage  ;  or 
if  a  silk  nightgown  is  desired,  crepe- 
de-chine  or  Japanese  silk  could  be 
used. 

There  is  only  one  portion  in  the 
pattern,  and  this  should  be  cut  out 
of  material  folded  down  the  length 
and  across  the  width  (giving  four 
thicknesses),  placing  the  straight 
centre  edge  and  the  shoulder  seam  to 
a  fold  of  the  material.  This  gives 


A  SLEEVELESS  NIGHTGOWN  THAT  HAS  ONLY 
TWO  SEAMS. 

Pattern  No.  8021. 

In  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


you  the  whole  garment,  and  the 
front  of  the  neck  only  should  be 
cut  to  the  V  shape,  where  indicated 
on  the  pattern.  A  short  open  sleeve 
is  included  to  be  added  if  desired. 

Stitch  three  J-in.  tucks  on  each 
shoulder,  extending  6  in.  to  the 
front  and  back  of  the  fold  of  the 
material. 

Join  up  the  under-arm  seams, 
edge  the  neck  and  armhole  edges 
with  the  lace  edging,  turn  up  a  hem 
at  the  lower  edge,  and  your  night¬ 
gown  is  ready  to  wear. 

Pattern  No.  8021  is  supplied 
in  sizes  for  34  and  38  in.  bust 
measurement,  price  5 d.,  postage 

extra. 

Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ” 
Fashion  Editor,  4,  Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Lobster  Dishes 


LOBSTER  AND  TARTARE 
SAUCE. 


Lobster  lends  itself  to  the 
greatest  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  skilful  cook 
can  turn  out  plenty  of 
savoury  hot  dishes,  and 
delicious  cold  ones,  without 
having  resource  to  ever¬ 
lasting  lobster  salad.  Lob¬ 
sters  are  generally  bought 
ready  boiled  too,  which  is 
another  advantage,  as  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  use 
a  little  ingenuity  in  the 
matter  of  serving. 

A  Tasty  Cold 
Lobster  Dish. 

Lobster  and  tartare  sauce, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  one  of  the  nicest  of  these.  It  is  a 
most  decorative  dish,  and  tastes  quite 
as  good  as  it  looks,  while  nothing  could 
be  easier  to  make. 

Absolutely  no  cooking  is  required. 
All  that  is  needed  is,  after  removing  all 
the  flesh  from  the  lobster,  to  cut  it  into 
dice  and  season  it  well  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  lemon  juice. 
To  make  it  truly  piquante  it  can  be  left 
for  about  an  hour  while  the  shell  and 
tartare  sauce  are  being  prepared.  The 
body  will  make  four  novel  little  dishes 
and  the  claws  two. 

Tartare  sauce  is  made  by  adding 
i  tablespn.  each  of  chopped  capers  and 
parsley,  and  a  chopped  gherkin  or  two 
olives,  to  £  pt.  mayonnaise.  A  few  drops 
of  tarragon  vinegar  also  would  be  an 
improvement. 


By  the  way,  in  making  mayonnaise 
it  is  not  everyone  who  knows  that  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a 
whole  pint  of  salad  oil,  and  also  that  if 
it  is  to  be  really  good  and  thick,  that 
the  vinegar  must  not  be  added  too  soon. 
To  finish  this  dish  the  seasoned  lobster 
is  mixed  with  \  pt.  tartare  sauce  and 
served  in  the  lobster  shells.  It  looks 
pretty  sprinkled  with  some  of  the  coral, 
and  garnished  with  watercress.  It  can 
be  decorated  with  bright  red  butterflies, 
as  was  done  by  one  ingenious  chef  at 
the  last  Food  and  Cookery  Exhibition. 
The  flat  part  of  the  lobster’s  tail  makes 
the  wings,  and  a  piece  of  one  of  the  claws 
makes  quite  a  realistic  body.  Nothing 
could  be  more  effective. 

Devilled  Lobster. 

This  is  easy  to  make,  prpviding  there 


is  plenty  of  deep  frying-fat. 
|  pt.  of  rather  thick  egg 
sauce  is  needed,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  and 
2  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  lobster  meat  and  the 
eggs  are  chopped,  and  added 
to  the  sauce  with  parsley 
and  plenty  of  seasoning. 
The  mixture  is  put  into  the 
shell,  making  four  pieces 
from  the  body  and  two  from 
the  claws  as  before.  When 
it  is  quite  cold  the  surface  is 
egged  and  crumbed  in  the 
same  way  as  for  fish  cakes. 
It  is  then  fried  in  plenty  of 
smoking-hot  fat,  and  makes 
a  novel  and  tasty  dish  for  those  who 
are  blessed  with  a  good  digestion.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  egg 
and  crumbs  come  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  shell. 

Creamed  Lobster. 

£  pt.  egg  or  parsley  sauce,  J  lb.  mush¬ 
rooms,  i  oz.  butter,  lemon  juice,  i  lob¬ 
ster  (cut  into  dice). 

This  dish  is  good,  and  easy  to  make. 
The  mushrooms  are  peeled  and  chopped 
and  cooked  gently  in  butter  for  io  min. 
The  sauce  is  heated,  and  to  it  are  added 
the  mushrooms  and  pieces  of  lobster. 
It  does  not  need  cooking,  but  should 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  fire  for  about 
\  hour.  A  little  lemon  and  cayenne  to 
season  and  it  is  ready  to  serve,  either  in 
the  lobster  shells  or  on  a  flat  dish 
garnished  with  sippets  of  toast. 


©aaliaag  with  Bifiteialfies 


Untidiness. 

The  hay-boxhas  not  become  so  generally 
used  as  economists  would  have  wished, 
owing  to  a  few  difficulties  which  arise 
from  its  use.  However  careful  a  house¬ 
wife  may  be,  a  few  bits  of  hay  will 
generally  escape  to  the  floor  when  the 
pans  are  removed.  Consequently,  flat- 
dwellers  and  others  who  installed  the 
article  in  their  living-rooms  became 
disheartened  and  gave  up. 

This  trouble  can  easily  be  avoided  if 
a  piece  of  calico  or  thin  material  double 
the  size  of  the  top  is  tucked  in  loosely 
round  the  sides,  leaving  sufficient 
material  to  go  down  into  the  holes  made 
for  the  pans  beforehand. 

Rusting  Lids. 

After  using  a  saucepan  for  some  time 


we  find  there  are  spots  of  rust  on  our 
porridge  in  the  mornings.  Therefore  it 
is  wise  to  obtain  well-fitting  plates  to 
act  as  lids,  or  use  a  casserole.  If  not 
possessed  of  suitable  plates,  a  piece  of 
grease-proof  paper  laid  over  the  pan 
before  putting  on  the  lid  will  effectively 
keep  out  the  spots. 

In  order  to  economise  gas,  I  put  a 
round  casserole  in  a  pan  of  water  over 
the  dining-room  fire  to  start  the  por¬ 
ridge.  It  is  then  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  to  boil  it  up  finally  over 
an  asbestos  mat  on  the  gas,  before 
consigning  it  to  its  bed  of  hay  for  the 
night. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  I  find  a 
cushion  of  cork-shavings  over  the  pan 
answers  better  than  one  of  hay,  because 


it  can  be  quickiy  levelled  down  to 
various  sized  saucepans. 

I  wonder  how  many  dressmakers  take 
advantage  of  our  economiser !  The 
iron  so  frequently  required  need  not 
be  left  on  gas  or  fire  when  finished 
with  for  a  time.  If  put  in  the  box  it 
requires  very  little  gas  to  touch  it  up 
again. 

Although  quite  a  hot  iron  may  be 
shut  up  with  safety,  do  not  be  too 
venturesome. 

A  visitor  called  one  day  just  as  I  was 
about  to  use  one  nearly  at  red  heat.  As 
an  experiment  I  popped  it  into  the  hay, 
but  the  result  was  disastrous  !  Our 
t&e-h-tdle  was  interrupted  by  the  smell 
of  smouldering  hay,  which  was  quickly 
removed. 


A  Book  that  will  Help  the  Housekeeper  on  Hot  Days 

FISH:  With  Forcemeats  and  Flavourings 

By  FLORA  KLICKMANN 

This  gives  many  novel  and  appetising  suggestions  for  using  fish  when  the 
hot  weather  makes  it  undesirable  to  use  much  meat 

Price  is.  6 d.  net 
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II  is  the  gibe  of  the  colonial 
visitor  that  our  English  houses 
are  equipped  neither  for  the  cold 
of  winter  nor  for  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  having  myself  once  occu¬ 
pied  a  flat  in  which  one  had  to  invent, 
in  summer-time,  a  special  menu  to  cope 
with  the  fact  that  the  larder  was 
installed  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  in 
consequence  no  perishable  foodstuffs 
could  be  successfully  kept  in  it  from 
one  evening  till  the  next,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  deny  the  accusation,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  summer-time  ineptitude 
is  concerned.  Personal  experience  has, 
therefore,  caused  me  to  evince  a  special 
interest  in  all  gadgets  that  promise  to 
maintain  food  in  a  becoming  temperature 
during  the  dog-days,  for  although  these 
do  not  occur  in  any  great  numbers 
during  an  average  English  summer,  yet, 
when  they  do  happen,  one  appreciates 
the  possibility  of  passing  them  in 
comfort. 

The  Slate 
Larder. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
inducing  a  low  temperature  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  is  by  means  of  a 
slate  larder  fashioned  with  a  framework 
of  teak,  a  wood  which  is  of  a  closeness 
that  makes  for  cleanliness  and  of  a 
smooth  surface  that  can  be  readily 
washed.  In  ordinarily  warm  weather  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  meat,  fish, 
and  milk  in  their  receptacles  on  the  cool 
slate  shelves,  but  when  the  thermometer 
is  making  a  steady  rise,  then  one  will 
open  the  slate  doors,  and  set  in  motion 



An  amusing  Tobralco  design,  showing  animals  in  alphabetical 
order.  This  will  delight  the  children  for  their  Beach  Frocks. 
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the  cloths  which  function  at  the  side 
of  the  safe  over  an  air  inlet  of  pierced 
metal.  These  cloths  slide  over 
the  roller  at  the  top  and  are 
received  at  the  base  by  troughs 
of  water,  so  that  they  are  main¬ 
tained  all  the  time  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  damp  condition.  This 
means  that  the  air  passing  into 
the  safe  is  cooled  through  the 
wet  blinds  at  the  sides,  each 
opening  and  shutting  of  the 
doors  causing  the  blinds  to  be 
soaked  afresh.  A  small  electric 
motor,  which  will  work  night 
and  day  at  a  cost  of  g d.  a  week, 
if  connected  to  the  power  main 
at  the  rate  of  2 d.  a  unit,  will 
give  the  larder  the  efficiency  of 
a  refrigerator,  and  render  the 
household  entirely  independent 
of  an  ice-supply.  The  larder  is 
known  as  “  The  Freezor.” 

A  Water-cooled  Food  Safe. 

Another  safe  which  is  kept  cool  by 
means  of  water  is  one  of  wood,  which  is 
fitted  with  a  tank  at  the  top  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  take  a  small  pailful  of 
water.  Strips  of  flannel  connected  with 
the  cooler  are  drawn  down  the  sides  of 
the  safe  over  the  hessian  that  forms 
them,  so  that  the  two  are  in  constant 
contact  and  the  safe  is  practically 
surrounded  with  a  damp  surface,  which 
excludes  all  dirt  particles  at  the  same 
time  as  it  maintains  a  low 
temperature.  Both  hessian 
and  flannel  can  be  washed 
frequently  with  very  little 
trouble.  A  bar  at  the  top 
of  the  safe  is  fitted  with 
hooks,  from  which  joints 
can  be  suspended.  A  small 
model  is  obtainable  for  as 
little  as  30s.,  a  price  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  calculates  that  it 
spells  the  elimination  of  all 
costs  for  ice,  since  the  food 
does  its  work  independently 
of  such  aid. 

An  Ice-flask. 

But  perhaps  the  most 
ingenious  de'vice  in  the 
cause  of  coolness  is  the 
ice-flask,  which  will  provide 
ice  in  the  space  of  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  which  can 
be  carried  on  a  picnic 
excursion  without  giving 
any  inconvenience  to  its 


owner.  The  flask  contains  a 
small  aluminium  measure  and 
an  inner  and  an  outer  container. 
A  measureful  of  the  water  is 
poured  into  the  outer  container,  the 
inner  container  placed  within  the  latter. 


This  new  Tobralco  design  shows  tiny  flowers 
and  leaves  in  various  delicate  colouring. 

Charming  for  your  Holiday  Frock. 

and  its  cork  and  plunger  removed, 
while  the  measure  is  filled  with  the  brown 
crystals  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  again 
with  the  white  crystals  of  common 
washing  soda,  crushed  to  powder.  The 
contents  are  then  dropped,  with  more 
water,  into  the  inner  chamber.  Two 
minutes’  vigorous  pounding  by  means 
of  the  plunger  will  give  a  thick  coating 
of  ice  all  round  the  cylinder  of  the  inner 
compartment.  As  soon  as  the  freezing 
mixture  has  been  poured  away,  the 
ice  can  be  readily  removed  for  use.  An 
especial  benefit  in  this  method  is  the 
cleanliness  of  the  ice  itself,  as  compared 
with  the  highly  dubious  origin  of  the 
bought  product.  Milk  that  needs  to 
be  kept  fresh  for  some  hours  need  only' 
have  the  inner  tube,  with  its  complement 
of  freezing  mixture  inside  it,  placed 
within  the  milk  bowl,  or  if  one  wishes 
to  make  a  small  quantity  of  ice-cream, 
one  has  only  to  substitute  an  ice-cream 
mixture  in  place  of  water  in  the  outer 
container.  The  price  of  the  flask  is 
£1  5 s.  6 d.,  and  tins  of  the  necessary 
chemicals  are  supplied  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6 d. 

While  on  the  subject  of  keeping  food 
cool  in  summer,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  means  of  nothing  more  elaborate 
than  a  deep  soup  plate  or  enamel  bowl, 
and  a  clean  terra-cotta  flower-pot 
inverted  over  a  basin  standing  in  water 
in  the  said  soup-plate.  A  thin  muslin 
spread  over  the  pot,  and  with  its  ends 
resting  in  the  water,  will  effectually 
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keep  the  contents 
of  the  basin  cool- 
tempered  and 
fresh. 

Now,  since  in 
warm  weather  it 
is  a  wise  policy 
to  boil  all  milk 
as  soon  as  it  is 
delivered,  let  me 
tell  you  of  a 

Quick  Milk' 
boiler. 

This  enables 
one  to  bring  it 
to  the  boil  with¬ 
out  feaj  of  its 
burning  or  boil¬ 
ing  over  should 
it  be  left.  The 
secret  of  the 
contrivance  lies 
in  a  circular  disc, 
which  lies  at  tire 
base  of  the  pan, 
and  is  so  fashioned  that  it  allows  the 
milk  to  circulate  freely  over  and  under  it 
during  the  boiling  process.  These  discs 
are  obtainable  separately,  and  should 
always  be  bought  in  a  size  about  i  inch 
smaller  than  that  of  the  saucepan  or 
kettle  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  so 
that  the  liquid,  be  it  milk  or  water 
(the  disc  will  convert  an  ordinary  kettle 
into  a  quick-boiling  one),  may  circulate- 
freely  all  round  it.  In  boiling  milk,  in 
an  ordinary  pan,  a  low  flame  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  burning,  whereas  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  disc,  it  is  the  lower  flame 
that  gives  the  best  results,  a  feature 
which  points  to  gas  economy.  In  the 
case  of  the  kettle,  the  disc  acts  as 
a  fur-collector,  and,  further,  gives 
warning  of  the  boiling-point  being 
reached  by  sending  forth  agitated 
noises  of  vibration.  The  price  of  the 
disc  alone  is  is.  6 d.,  and  its  name  is 
the  Uwantit. 

A  Universal 
Lid. 

Another  summer-time  gadget  is  a  lid 
which  will  fit  practically  any  jug  or 
basin,  so  that  one  can  cover  up  any 
vessel  containing  milk  or  other  food¬ 
stuffs  that  need  to  be  protected  from 
dust  or  from  flies,  no  matter  what  its 
circumference.  The  lid  is  made  with 
a  series  of  tiers  or  ridges  that  will  rest 
on  the  rim  of  a  small  or  large  jug  or 
kettle,  so  that  one  can  with  its  aid 
convert  an  uncovered  jug  into  a 
neatly  covered  one  or  replace  a  broken 
kettle-lid  at  the  cost  of  no  more  than 
4 \d.  For  the  invalid’s  room,  where 
a  cup  of  milk  or  broth  may  have  to 
wait  the  patient’s  need,  it  performs  a 
most  useful  office. 

A  Perforated 
Lid. 

Another  summer-time  convenience  is 
a  jug  which  possesses  a  ventilated  and 


This  pretty  Daffodil  Curtain  is  described,  with  a  diagram  for  working,  in  “Stitchery”  No.  52, 

detachable  cover  of  aluminium  which, 
while  it  permits  of  the  entrance  of  air, 
effectually  bars  the  entry  of  flies  or 
dust.  The  top  of  the  cover  is  plain 
and  smooth,  but  at  the  sides,  where  it 
curves  downwards,  are  long  narrow 
slits  that  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
from  one  side  to  another.  The  contents 
of  the  jug  can  be  poured  freely  without 
the  lid  being  removed.  Prices  range 
from  is.  lid.,  according  to  size.. 

A  Home  Butter-maker. 

For  households  where  the  consumption 
of  milk  is  fairly  large,  there  is  a  clever 
little  home  butter-maker  which  allows 
of  butter  being  readily  made  from  the 


A  Poker-worked  Linen  Press  made  by  one  of 
our  readers — Mrs.  Grandison,  of  Queensland. 
The  bold  design  could  easily  be  copied. 
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cream  which 
settle  s  —  o  r 
should  settle — 
on  the  top  of 
the  bottle  in 
which  it  is 
delivered.  The 
“Rodeo”  is 
worked  very 
simply,  and  the 
operation  is  per¬ 
formed  rapidly. 

When  Baby 
Travels. 

A  baby’s 
bottle  that  is 
really  a  thermos- 
flask,  from  which 
the  baby  can 
take  his  meal,  is 
a  novelty  which 
should  appeal 
especially  to 
mothers  who  are 
contemplating 
taking  their  brood  a-journeying  this 
summer.  The  food  is  poured  into  the 
flask-bottle  at  the  temperature  at  which 
it  is  to  be  consumed,  and  when  the  top 
is  unscrewed,  the  ordinary  rubber  teat 
is  replaced,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to 
pour  out  the  liquid  into  another  recept-. 
acle.  The  price  of  this  aluminium  bottle 
is  6s.  6 d. 

So  much  for  the  safeguarding  of  our 
food  in  summer-time.  Here  are  some 
contrivances  to  aid  in  coolness  of  mind 
through  the  reduction  of  labour. 

A  Stair-carpet 
Fastener. 

The  Gibraltar  is  a  new  type  of  carpet- 
fastener  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
stair-rod  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  cleaning.  It  is  a  flat 
broad  lath  that  sits  perfectly  level 
with  the  pile  of  the  carpet  and  holds 
the  latter  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  but 
fit  tautly  and  neatly.  Neither  screws 
nor  nails  are  required  for  fixing.  A 
pair  of  the  fasteners  costs  is.  6 d. 

Cut  Out  the 
Blackleading. 

Another  bit  of  polishing  that  you 
can  very  well  dispense  with  is  that  of 
the  gas-cooker,  which  in  the  ordinary 
way  needs  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  and 
cleaning  if  it  is  to  look  a  respectable 
member  of  the  household.  By  using 
a  preparation  known  as  Atracine, 
which  resists  heat  as  well  as  rust,  the 
cooker  or  the  grate  will  acquire  a 
permanent  brilliance  which  will  call 
only  for  a  daily  dusting.  Should  any 
grease  descend  upon  it  from  the 
cooking,  warm  water  and  soda  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  no  mark 
will  be  left  behind  to  tell  the  tale. 
A  point  about  the  enamel  is  that, 
unlike  other  similar  preparations,  it 
allows  of  the  cooker  being  used 
immediately  after  the  application 


Wt&’g®  Novelties 


without  evincing  annoyance  in  the  form 
of  smell  or  stickiness. 

A  Cute  Egg-poacher. 

In  the  poaching  of  eggs  there  may 
he  much  tribulation  if  the  pan  used 
does  not  admit  of  the  ready  withdrawal 
of  the  eggs  when  cooked.  The  neatest 
contrivance  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  in  this  connection  consists  of 
a  round  aluminium  pan,  fitted  with 
a  handled  tray,  on  which  rests  a  tri¬ 
angular  framework  containing  three 
little  cups  with  perforated  bases  to 
allow  of  the  water  reaching  the  eggs. 
When  the  eggs  are  cooked  the  tray  is 
just  lifted  out,  and  the  eggs  are  ready 
to  be  served  to  table  either  with  or 
without  their  aluminium  cups.  No 
fishing  for  eggs  with  sluices  of  enamel 
that  drop  them  at  the  crucial  moment. 
The  price  of  the  poacher  is  3s.  6 d. 

Dish-washing 
de  Luxe. 

Another  bit  of  household  drudgery 
that  can  be  simplified  is  that  of  washing- 
up.  And  the  contrivance- that  is  going 
to  help  do  this  is  a  dish-washer  known 
as  “  The  Handry,”  which  is  a  sort  of 
glorified  mop  with  a  head  which  unscrews 
from  its  handle  to  admit  of  the  placing 
of  odds  and  ends  of  soap  powder  within 
an  inner  cup.  When  the  .  head  is 
replaced  and  the  washer  is  dipped 
into  water,  this  flows  through  holes 
in  the  base  of  the  metal  fitment  to 
the  handle,  passes  through  the  soap, 
and  keeps  up  a  constant  lather  in  the 
washing-up  bowl.  The  mop  itself  is 
continually  soapy,  so  that  the  grease 
from  the  plates  dissolves  on  coming  into 
contact  with  it,  instead  of  obstinately 
clinging  to  it,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
old  unsanitary  system.  The  whole  of 
the  process  can  be  conducted  without 
the  fingers  coming  into  contact  with 
the  water  at  all,  a  feature  which  permits 
of  the  water  being  used  at  a  high 
temperature,  as  well  as  of  the  hands  of 
the  operator  being  maintained  in  good 
condition.  Half-a-crown  buys  a  Handry 
washer,  and  extra  mop-heads  can  be 
obtained  for  use  with  the  old  handle. 

For  the  Bungalow. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  rejoiced 
in  the  quaint  rush  mats  sent  us  from 


the  Zuyder  Zee,  with  effective  plaits 
and  coils  of  (dyed  rush  sparsely  worked 
in  to  give  variety  of  effect.  It  will  come 
as  good  news  to  those  who  have  valued 
the  cool,  pleasant,  greenish-fawn  tone 
of  the  plain  rush  to  know  that  a  yard¬ 
wide  matting  of  this  is  now  obtainable 
by  the  yard,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
using  the  complete  mats,  one  can  also 
employ  lengths  of  the  plain  matting 
for  the  embellishment  of  rooms  or 
corridors.  A  strip  leading  in  from  a 
French  window  right  across  the  sitting- 
room  or  from  the  door  to  the  hall 
prevents  a  deal  of  soil  from  being  intro¬ 
duced  from  without,  and  proves  decora¬ 
tive  into  the  bargain.  The  price  of 

the  matting  is  4s.  nd.  a  yard. 

1 

Some  Capital  Curtain 
Borderings. 

Particularly  in  the  summer-time  does 
an  unpatterned  material  seem  peculiarly 
fresh  and  restful  to  the  eye.  Yet  in 
the  case  of  curtainings  for  a  largish 
window,  an  entirely  plain  hanging  is 
apt  to  look  poor  and  ineffective.  To 
meet  such  a  case  there  are  delightful 
borderings  now  sold  for  the  edging  of 
curtains,  whether  of  casement-cloth, 
twill,  or  shantung  silk.  These  are  so 
various  in  style  as  to  provide  means 
of  suiting  rooms  of  whatever  proclivi¬ 
ties.  There  are  bird  designs  that  have 
walked  straight  out  of  old  Jacobean 
embroideries,  flowers  that  breathe  of 
Queen  Anne  chintzes,  grapes  and  vine- 
leaves  that  speak  of  Renaissance  pattern- 
ings,  and  other  quaint  conceits  in 
borderings  that  are  altogether  of  the 
year  1925  in  their  clear,  bold  colourings 
and  original  themes.  These  borders 
measure  anything  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  width,  and  are  to  be  relied  upon  to 
transform  the  least  distinguished  of 
unpatterned  fabrics  into  something  of 
real  artistic  merit. 

“  Panel  ”  Net*. 

All  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  odd 
number  of  curtains  and  of  discovering 
a  lace  curtain  to  fit  a  difficult  size  of 
window  is  successfully  obviated  by  a 
new  and  very  practical  type  of  curtain 
net  known  as  "  Panel  ”  Net.  This  is 
manufactured  in  a  series  of  consecutive 


panels  measuring  a  foot  across  and 
2 J  or  3  yards  long.  Any  number  of 
panels  can  be  ordered,  according  to  the 
number  and  width  of  one’s  windows,  and 
all  one  has  to  do  to  neaten  the  edges  is 
to  cut  away  the  net  from  the  em¬ 
broidered  appliqu^  patterning  at  the 
sides.  Proceeding  from  the  base  to  the 
top,  the  pattern  becomes  less  and  less 
ela, borate,  so  that  should  the  curtaining 
be  required  in  a  shorter  length,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cut  away  a  suitable 
proportion  of  the  comparatively  plain 
net  ajt  the  summit.  According  to  the 
quality  and  design,  these  panels  (they 
are  sold  separately)  cost  anything  from 
4s.  3 d.  each  to  double  that  amount. 
By  their  aid  one  finds  no  difficulty  in 
equipping  on  similar  lines  a  short  sill- 
window  and  a  long  French  one,  or  in 
making  a  curtain  of  the  brise-bise  type 
match  with  a  pair  hung  at  the  sides  of 
a  casement  window.  This  ingenious 
departure  in  curtaining  only  needs  to 
be  known  to  be  appreciated. 

Preserving 

Eggs. 

Surplus  eggs  may  be  put  into  pickle  up 
to  the  middle  of  July,  after  which  their 
keeping  properties  are  inimically  affected 
by  the  higher  temperature.  Those 
selected  for  immersion  in  the  preserving 
medium  should  be  of  normal  shape  and 
size,  absolutely  clean  and  new-laid, 
infertile,  and  sound  in  shell.  An  earthen¬ 
ware  crock  or  pan  is  a  suitable  recept¬ 
acle,  and  a  well-ventilated  cellar  is  the 
most  likely  place  to  escape  extremes  of 
temperature. 

If  lime  water  is  used  it  should  be  made 
by  mixing  4  parts  by  measure  of  finely- 
slaked  lime  with  20  parts  of  water,  and 
the  subsequent  addition  of  1  part  of  salt. 
First  mix  the  lime  and  water,  stir  daily 
for  five  days,  add  the  salt,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  solution  (poured  off 
from  the  sediment)  is  ready  for  use.  If 
water-glass  is  used  the  strength  of  the 
purchased  stock  solution  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  water  added  to  bring  to  the 
suitable  usable  proportions  of  4  per  cent, 
of  water-glass  and  96  per  cent,  of  water. 
Six  months  is  about  the  longest  average 
economical  preserving  period,  but  the 
eggs  will  keep  good  for  a  year  or  more. 


Is  your  Friend  bothered  with  her  Nerves? 

If  so,  you  can  help  her  by  giving  her  a  copy  of 

“MENDING  YOUR  NERVES’5 

By  FLORA  KLICKMANN 

The  Editor  has  received  hundreds  of  grateful  letters  from 
readers  who  have  received  benefit  and  renewed  their 
strength  through  following  the  advice  given  in  this  book 

Price  3s.  6d.  net  By  post  3s.  9d. 
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For  emergency  cooking  com¬ 
mend  me  to  the  frying-pan ! 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of 
things  it  will  do  for  you,  and 
when  you  do  not  want  to  use 
either  the  oven  or  a  big  fire  to  keep 
anything  boiling  or  steaming,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  cook’s  stand-by.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  it  makes  for  me. 


It  w&s®  j©n  <gasa 

B®  isi  till  Mga©  w!t®sa  j©m 

wasit  S©  2£®®p  si  Big  EPSe1® 

slight  "  cooling  ”  each  round  causes. 
Fry  till  a  light  golden  brown,  then  drain 
on  crumpled  tissue-paper,  and  keep  hot. 
Have  ready  heated  some  apricot  or 


once,  and  very  quickly  brown, 
Drain  them  well  before  serving . 
but  bring  to  the  table  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They 
should  be  eaten  piping  hot. 
When  the  bacon  supply  runs  low,  an 
excellent  substitute  for  breakfast  is 
provided  by — - 


Batter  Drops. 

i  lb.  flour,  \  lb.  sugar,  J  pt.  milk, 
3  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  i  teaspn.  baking- 
powder. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  sugar,  and  salt, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
mixture.  Into  this  drop  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  stirring  them  into  the  flour, 
and  adding  the  milk  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  you  get  a  tjiick;  smooth  batter. 
Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth, 
and  fold — not  mix — into  the  batter. 
Add  the  baking-powder  just  before  you. 
put  in  the  egg  whites. 

Have  a  frying-pan  of  deep  fat  heated 
to  smoking-point,  and  drop  in  the  batter 
by  teaspoonfuls.  Each  of  these  will 
puff  up  deliciously,  and  turn  a  light 
brown.  Take  them  out,  drain  carefully 
on  crumpled  tissue-paper,  make  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  each,  and  slip  in  a  spoonful 
of  hot  jam.  Mind  the  “  hot,”  please  ! 
Sift  a  little  white  sugar  over  them. 
These  are  very  good  to  serve  as  a 
"  pudding  course.” 

Drop  Tartlets. 

Take  i  lb.  flaky  pastry  (made  with 
baking-powder),  and  roll  it  out  as  if  for 
pie-crust.  Cut  it  into  rounds  with  a 
pastry-cutter  or  tumbler  top,  and  drop 
these,  one  at  a  time,  into  deep  boiling 
fat.  Allow  a  short  interval  between 
each  for  the  fat  to  recover  from  the 


Drawn  by  Doris  Addington. 

strawberry  jam,  put  a  spoonful  on  the 
centre  of  each  round,  and  sprinkle  each 
tartlet  with  soft  white  sugar.  Serve  at 
once. 

Cheese  Puffs. 

These  are  delightfully  savoury  for 
luncheon  or  supper.  You  will  find  that 
the  men  folk  prefer  them  to  anything 
sweet. 

Beat  together  2  oz.  flour,  2  oz.  grated 
cheese,  and  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  to  a  thick 
smooth  batter.  Whip  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  very,  stiffly,  and  fold  them  lightly 
into  the  mixture.  Heat  your  fat  to 
smoking-point,  and  drop  the  batter 
in  in  spoonfuls.  They  puff  out  at 


Savoury  Triangles. 

Beat  up  2  eggs  with  1  tablespn.  milk 
(or  a  little  more,  according  to  the  amount 
you  need),  and  season  generously  with 
pepper  and  salt.  If  making  these  for 
lunch  or  supper  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice  may  be  added,  but  this  flavour  is 
not  much  appreciated  for  breakfast. 

Slice  your  bread  about  \  in.  thick, 
and  cut  into  crustless  triangles.  Soak 
the  bread  in  the  beaten  egg,  then  fry 
to  a  deep  crisp  brown  in  boiling  fat. 

Feather  Balls. 

Boil  and  mash  1  lb.  floury  potatoes. 
Work  into  them  a  beaten  egg  and  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  the  mixture 
well,  and  let  it  stand  until  next  day. 
Then  form  into  tiny  balls,  roll  these  in 
fine  white  crumbs,  and  fry  quickly  in 
deep  smoking  fat.  Serve  piled  on  a 
folded  napkin. 

Fried  Cheese. 

Cut  some  fingers  of  firm  cheese  2  in. 
long  and  1  in.  wide,  and  put  in  a  dish. 
Pour  over  enough  melted  butter  to  coat 
them  well,  and  leave  them  in  this  for 
i  hour.  Sprinkle  generously  at  both 
sides  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard. 
Now  dip  them  into  frying-batter,  drop 
into  deep  boiling  fat  and  fry  to  a  deep 
brown.  Serve  very  hot  after  careful 
draining.  Hand  with  the  plain  cheese, 
biscuits  and  mustard. 


TSa®  M  after  ^  gfaimdlart 


“  I  haven’t  had  any,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall ;  but 
it  doesn’t  matter' — you  have  it,  Joe  !  ”  Thus,  according 
to  her  own  account,  would  an  old  servant  of  my  young 
days  deliver  herself.  And  yet,  even  to  my  childish  mind, 
there  seemed  something  a  little  wrong  with  this  form  of 
generosity.  Perhaps  sensitiveness  was  not  one  of  J  oe’s 
characteristics,  but  surely  the  apple  or  orange  would 
have  tasted  sweeter  even  to  him  without  that  qualifying 
“  doesn’t  matter.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.”  Say  it  as  you  will — virtuously, 
complainingly,  resignedly — it  just  spoils  the  gift  or  the 
sacrifice  for  the  recipient.  Indeed,  it  often  makes  it 
impossible  to  accept  a  favour  at  all.  Have  you  offered 
to  give  up  a  looked-for  treat  or  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  someone  else,,  and  been  told  “  It  doesn’t  matter  ”  ? 
If  so,  you  know  just  how  these  words  affect  you.  If 


you  take  your  treat  in  spite  of  the  doubtful  assurance, 
it  is  very  little  pleasure  that  you  will  get  out  of  it.  And 
if  you  do  not  take  it,  the  joy  that  should  have  been 
yours  in  giving  has  been  dimmed  and  blurred  by  the 
ungraciousness  of  another. 

There  are  people  whose  lives  seem  to  be  one  long 
series  of  “  doesn’t  matters.”  They  cannot  give,  or 
forego,  or  deny  themselves  a  single  thing  without  a 
grudging  spirit  asserting  itself,  and  they  thus  add 
their  quota  of  depression  and  gloom  to  an  already 
depressed  world.  Whereas  if  only  the  giving  could 
be  put  on  a  higher  plane,  on  the  plane  of  the  giving 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  what  a  different  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  world.  His  word  to  us  is,  “  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.  And  no  lower  standard 
ought  to  satisfy  us.  M.  E.  T. 
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vol-au-vent:  before 

AND  AFTER  BAKING. 


Real  puff  pastry 
that  rises  four  or 
five  times  its  original 
thickness  is  quite 
within  the  power  of 
the  ordinary  house¬ 
wife.  There  must, 
however,  be  careful 
attention  to  a  few 
rules — 

i.  Use  only  the 
very  best  materials. 

Fresh  butter  and 
the  best  pastry 
whites  flour  (not 
self-raising).  The 
butter  should  be  wrapped  in  muslin 
and  pressed  well  to  remove  all  moisture. 

The  flour  should  be  dry,  and  is  best 
passed  through  a  sieve  before  use. 

2  Keep  everything  very  cool,  and 
handle  lightly.  A  marble-  slab  or 
enamelled  pastry-board  are  useful, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  Above  all,  place  the  butter  on 
evenly  and  roll  and  fold  evenly,  keeping 
the  edges  straight.  Even  jolding  and 
rolling  is  quite  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  light  handling. 

4.  Let  the  pastry  wait  in  a  cool  place 
20  min.  between  each  roll. 

5.  Before  baking  leave  for  30  min. 
on  the  baking-tin,  so  that  the  dough 
may  lose  its  elasticity. 

Many  amateurs  fail  to  do  this — they 
are  anxious  to  see  how  the  pastry  will 
turn  out,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  at  once, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  a  bad  shape 
and  does  not  look  professional. 

6.  See  that  the  oven  is  of  the  right 
heat.  To  test  it  place  a  piece  of  white 
paper  on  the  top  shelf.  If  it  is  a  pale 
yellow  in  5  min.,  the  oven  is  ready. 

7.  Close  windows  and  doors  while 
baking,  and  do  not  open  the  oven  door 
more  than  once. 

If  these  rules  are  attended  to,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  pastry  should  not 
be  good. 

Recipe  for  Puff 
Pastry. 

J  lb.  fresh  butter,  J  lb.  pastry  whites 


Egg  Sardines. 

These  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
sardine  eggs,  which  are  merely  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  anchovy  eggs. 

Allow  1  egg,  1  sardine  per  person, 
a  small  piece  of  toast  or  fried  bread. 
Have  a  small  frying-pan  with  a  little  hot 
fat.  Tip  it  up  so  that  only  one  small 
corner  rests  on  the  fire.  Place  a  sardine 
in  this,  and  break  an  egg  over  the  top  of 
it.  Fry  until  the  egg  is  nicely  set  to 
taste.  Lift  carefully  so  as  not  to  break 
the  sardine  or  egg,  and  lay  on  a  piece  of 
fried  bread.  Serve  while  very  hot.  Any 


flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  about  f  gill  cold 
water. 

Pass  the  flour  and  salt  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  rub  J  oz.  butter  into  it.  Mix 
to  a  rather  soft  but  not  sticky  dough 
with  the  cold  water,  and  knead  with 
the  hands  till  quite  smooth.  Leave  the 
dough  for  15  min.  before  rolling  out. 

To  prepare  the  butter  wrap  it  in 
a  piece  of  muslin  and  press  and  knead 
a  little  to  remove  any  moisture.  Before 
using  the  butter  it  is  important  to  make 
it  of  the  same  consistency  as  the  dough 
of  flour  and  water.  If  the  pastry  is  to 
rise  properly,  each  layer  of  butter  must 
be  kept  separate.  If  the  butter  is  too 
soft,  it  will  ooze  out  when  the  pastry 
is  rolled.  If  it  is  too  hard,  it  will  be 
pressed  through  the  dough  by  the  rolling 
and  the  layers  will  be  spoilt,  and  not  be 
able  to  rise  as  they  should.  In  cold 
weather  soften  the  butter  by  creaming  it 
on  a  plate  with  a  knife.  In  hot  weather 
place  the  butter  on  ice  or  in  a  cool  place. 

Rolling  and  Folding 
the  Pastry. 

Place  the  piece  of  dough  on  a  lightly- 
floured  board  and  roll  out  into  a  strip 
about  6  in.  wide  and  not  too  thin. 
Keep  the  edges  quite  straight.  Place 
dabs  of  butter  close  together  in  even 
rows  on  the  dough  until  it  is  entirely 
covered.  Fold  one  end  over  so  as  to 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  pastry.  The 
remaining  one-third  should  be  folded 
over  on  to  the  part  already  doubled. 

Giw  Them  These 

pieces  of  fish  may  be  used  up  in  this  way, 
if  liked,  and  although  they  are  neither 
sweet  nor  savoury,  are  well  worth  trying 
after  this  manner.  The  main  fact  is  that 
the  fish  foundation  should  be  in  one  piece 
and  not  flaked. 

Belgian  Tarts. 

i  lb.  cooking  apples,  2  oz.  soft  brown 
sugar,  1  egg,  a  pinch  of  cinnamon,  pastry. 

Peel  and  cut  up  the  apples,  add  the 
sugar  and  cinnamon  and  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  them  burning  while 
they  simmer  very  gently  to  a  pulp.  Let 
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Press  the  edges 
lightly  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  cover  with  a 
piece  of  damp  muslin, 
and  put  in  a  cool 
place  for  20  min. 
Give  the  pastry  a 
half -turn  to  the  left 
and  roll  out  very 
carefully  and  not  too 
thin,  pressing  equally 
with  both  hands  to 
keep  the  strip  of 
pastry  and  the  edges 
even.  Fold  in  three, 
cover  as  before, 
and  put  in  a  cool  place  for  20  min. 
Puff  pastry  is  rolled  and  folded  six 
times,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  patties, 
vol-au -vents,  or  fancy  pastries. 

Making  a  Vol-au-Vent 
Case. 

The  pastry  should  be  rolled  out  a  little 
less  than  1  in.  thick. 

It  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
dipped  in  hot  water,  as  anything  blunt 
will  press  the  layers  of  pastry  together. 
The  knife  should  be  held  slanting,  so 
that  the  pastry  will  be  a  little  wider  at 
the  bottom. 

The  oval  piece  should  then  be  turned 
over,  placed  on  a  wet  baking-tin,  and 
cut  lightly  round  ij  in.  from  the  outer 
edge. 

The  top  should  be  glazed  by  brushing 
with  egg.  The  sides  are  never  glazed, 
as  the  egg  would  stick  them  together 
and  prevent  rising. 

Baking. — A  quick  oven  of  340°  F.  is 
needed.  The  case  will  be  done  in  45  min., 
the  heat  of  the  oven  being  lowered  after 
the  first  20  min. 

Filling. — There  are  many  delicious 
savoury  fillings  that  may  be  used,  but 
the  basis  of  all  of  them  is  a  creamy  well- 
flavoured  sauce.  Into  this  may  be  put 
pieces  of  chicken,  sweetbread,  or  brains  ; 
or  for  a  fish  filling,  oysters,  prawns  or 
shrimps,  or  lobster.  A  lobster  vol-au- 
vent  sounds  expensive,  but  it  need  not 
be,  as  tinned  lobster  is  excellent  served 
in  this  way. 


them  cool,  and  add  the  beaten  yolk  of 
the  egg.  Line  your  patty-tins  thinly 
with  pastry,  and  put  a  spoonful  of  the 
mixture  in  each.  Damp  the  pastry  edge, 
and  cover  the  tartlets  with  a  thin  crust 
of  pastry,  pressing  the  edges  together. 
Cut  three  or  four  slits  across  the  top 
crust,  these  will  open  as  the  tart  bakes, 
showing  the  fruit  inside.  Cook  in  a 
brisk  ove'n,  and  j  ust  before  they  are  done 
brush  the  tops  with  the  white  of  the  egg 
and  sprinkle  with  caster  sugar  ;  put  this 
on  generously.  Bake  again  until  the 
sugar  has  browned  lightly. 


For  convenience  I  divide  the 
chemicals  into  sections  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  main  uses.  Four 
main  sections  are  thus  ob¬ 
tained — 
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Chemicals  used  in  cooking 
and  baking. 

2.  Chemicals  used  in  cleansing  pur¬ 

poses. 

3.  Chemicals  used  medicinally. 

4.  Chemicals  used  as  disinfectants  or 

antiseptics. 

Chemicals  used  in  Cooking 
and  Baking. 

Common  Salt. — The  sodium  chloride 
of  the  chemist  is  too  well  known  for 
detailed  description.  The  substance 
should  be  kept  in  .a  dry  place,  since  it 
absorbs  moisti/re  ffom  the  air,  losing  its 
crisp  nature.  Owing  to  the  shape  of 
common  salt  crystals  the  crushed  salt 
does  not  readily  pour  from  sifters.  Pre¬ 
pared  table  salts  contain  substances 
which  prevent  this  interlocking  of  the 
salt  crystals. 

Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  sub¬ 
stance  is  often  referred  to  as  “  carbonate 
of  soda.”  Fortunately  the  chemist  or 
grocer  knows  what  is  meant  and  supplies 
the  bi-carbonate,  otherwise  strange  re¬ 
sults  would  be  obtained  in  the  kitchen. 
Another  name  for  bi-carbonate  of  soda  is 
“  baking  soda,”  because,  when 
heated,  steam  is  given  off  and  also 
carbonic  acid  gas,  both  of  which 
bring  about  the  “  rising  process”  in 
baking.  This  action  is  considerably 
hastened  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  amount  of  tartaric  acid  to 
the  soda.  Baking-powders  are  so 
prepared,  though  more  or  less  ground 
rice  is  usually  added  to  prevent  the 
powder  from  becoming  lumpy  and 
also  to  prevent  too  rapid  “  rising.” 
Damp,  as  all  housewives  know,  is 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  baking- 
powder,  so  that  when  making  such 
powder  take  care  that  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  dry.  Tartaric  acid  is  readily 
dried  on  a  hot  oven-plate,  but  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  cannot  be  so 
dried.  Pressing  between  sheets  of 
clean  blotting-paper  is  the  best  way. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  Lump 
Ammonia,  Sal  Volatile. — This  is  a 
white  substance  generally  in  lumps, 
and  smelling  strongly  of  ammonia. 
When  heated  it  decomposes  entirely 
into  steam,  ammonia  gas,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  Hence  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  same  way  as 
baking-powder.  Another  use  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  as  a  basis  for 
smelling-salts  ;  while  some  people 
use  it  in  washing  because  of  its 
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water-softening  properties.  It  must  be 
kept  in  air-tight  jars  in  a  cool  place, 
since  every  time  the  jar  is  opened  loss 
takes  place.  If  the  jar  is  not  air-tight 
the  loss  will  be  continuous. 

Cream  of  Tartar. — This  is  a  salt  of 
potash  and  tartaric  acid,  and  is  less 
vigorous  in  its  action  than  tartaric  acid, 
and  for  this  reason  is  preferred  by  some 
in  baking-powder  to  the  acid  itself. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  as  it 
possesses  a  great  power  for  attracting 
moisture.  Sometimes  cream  of  tartar, 
because  of  its  potassium  content,  is  used 
as  a  cooling  medicine. 

Chemicals  used  in  Cleansing 
Purposes. 

Washing  Soda. — This  is  really  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  together  with  a  large 
percentage  of  water  in  the  crystals. 
How  many  people  realise  that  crystals 
of  washing  soda  contain  63  per  cent,  of 
water  ?  This  fact  partly  explains  its 
cheapness.  It  also  explains  why  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  if  left  exposed  to  the  air, 


Baking-powders  are  used  to  bring  about  the 
process  in  baking. 
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becomes  coated  with  a  white 
powder.  This  powder  is  simply 
the  original  substance  minus 
nearly  all  the  water,  so  that  the 
powder  is  really  stronger  in  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  than  the  original 
crystals,  yet  I  have  known  people 
refuse  washing  soda  because  of 
the  amount  of  white  powder  present. 
Washing  soda  crystals  are  soapy  to 
the  touch  and  somewhat  corrosive  in 
their  action,  hence  an  old-fashioned 
remedy  for  warts.  The  crystals  readily 
dissolve  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution  with  powerful  water-softening 
properties,  hence  the  name  “washing 
soda." 

Ammonia.- — The  liquid  bought  as 
ammonia  is  really  a  solution  of  the  gas 
ammonia.  Sometimes  the  solution  is 
called  "  liquid  ammonia,”  but  this  is  a 
misnomer,  for  liquid  ammonia  only 
exists  at  very  low  temperatures  and  has 
totally  different  properties  from  solution 
ammonia.  If  a  solution  of  any  gas  is 
warmed  the  gas  present  begins  to  leave 
the  solution.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  ammonia,  so  one  rule  for  its 
safe  keeping  is  to  keep  the  bottle  in  a 
cool  place.  Though  used  chiefly  in  the 
wash-kitchen  this  is  not  the  place  for  its 
storage,  for  the  high  temperature  of 
wash-day  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  cork  to  be  blown  out  of  the 
bottle,  or  even  to  burst  the  bottle. 
Strongest  solution  ammonia  con¬ 
tains  a  surprising  amount  of  gas,  so 
that  it  is  unwise  to  add  strong  am¬ 
monia  to,  say,  a  copper  of  boiling 
water.  The  rush  of  gas  might  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  dangerous  spurting. 
It  is  most  economical  to  buy  what 
is  known  as  -88o  ammonia,  this  being 
the  strongest  obtainable.  It  is  usu- 
allysupplied  in  screw-topped  bottles, 
and  should  be  kept  in  as  cold  a 
place  as  possible,  and  so  that  the 
sun’s  rays  'cannot  strike  the  bottle. 
The  solution  is  then  diluted  as  re¬ 
quired — say,  one  part  in  ten  in 
water.  The  term  “  -88o  ammonia  ” 
refers  to  the  gravity  or  density  of 
the  solution,  density  of  water  being 
taken  as  i-ooo.  The  lower"  density 
of  ammonia  solution  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  ammonia  gas,  which 
is  very  light,  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Ammonia  is  a  good  water  softener, 
and  is  in  demand  when  blankets  are 
being  washed.  A  drawback  is  its 
pungent  smell,  but  if  dilute  solutions 
are  used  no  harm  is  done.  The“  lump 
ammonia  ”  previously  referred  to  is 
used  by  some  people  owing  to  its 
somewhat  greater  water-softening 
power. 
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Mk  to  Health 

Here  is  the  ideal  guide  to  health, 
simple  and  yet  guaranteed  to  keep  us 
all  well — 

1 .  Eat  moderately  —  meat  only 
once  a  day. 

2.  Drink  all  the  pure  water  you 
can  between  meals ;  drink  no  water 
with  meals. 

3.  Keep  out  in  the  fresh  air  as 
much  as  possible  and  breathe  deeply; 
if  you  can’t  walk,  bundle  up  and  go 
and  sit  in  the  sun. 

4.  Let  plenty  of  fresh  air  into  a 
sleeping-room  ;  in  the  room  in  which 
you  are  sitting  always  keep  a  window 
lowered  at  least  a  foot. 

5.  Bathe  or  wash  the  body  every 
day  with  as  cold  water  as  you  can 
stand. 


Bleaching  Powder.  —  Some¬ 
times  called  "  chloride  of  lime.”  It  is 
made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over 
slaked  lime,  the  lime  taking  up  per¬ 
haps  35  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  chlorine.  In  presence  of  water 
and  sunlight  the  chlorine  liberates 
oxygen  from  the  water,  which  brings 
about  the  bleaching  action.  Tfex- 
posed  to  the  air  bleaching  powder 
gradually  loses  its  strength,  so  it  is 
best  stored  in  air-tight  jars.  If 
bleaching  liquor  is  made  from  the 
powder,  using  water  or  washing 
soda  solution,  the  liquor  should  be 
stored  in  well-stoppered  bottles  in 
a  cool  and  dark  place,  otherwise 
the  bleaching  properties  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  impaired. 

Chemicals  used 
Medicinally. 

As  a  general  rule  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottles  are  best  fof  the  stor¬ 
age  of  such  chemicals.  Each  bottle 
should  have  an  air-tight  stopper,  and 
should  be  plainly  labelled.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  chemicals 
which  need  only  be  mentioned,  such 
as  Glauber’s  Salts  (or  sulphate  of 
soda),  Epsom  Salts  (or  sulphate  of 
magnesium),  Salt  Petre  (or  nitrate 
of  potash),  Flowers  of  Sulphur  (differ¬ 
ing  from  roll  or  rock  sulphur  in  the 
manner  of  preparation),  Calcined 
Magnesia  (oxide  of  magnesium),  and 
Borax,  a  substance  which  is  best  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  or  cold  water,  since,  if 
boiling  water  is  used,  some  of  the  borax 
comes  off  with  the  steam.  Other 
chemicals  which  require  a  few  explana¬ 
tory  notes  are — 

Alum, — A  double  sulphate  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  aluminium.  The  substance 
readily  dissolves  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  said  to  render  non-flammable 
garments  to  which  it  is  applied.  Block 
alum  is  also  used  for  stopping  bleeding 
from  small  cuts  and  scratches. 

Lime-Water  is  easily  made  by  adding 
water  to  a  small  piece  of  quicklime, 
stirring,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquid 
after  the  excess  lime  has  settled.  A 
very  small  piece  of  lime  will  make  a 
large  quantity  of  lime-water,  since  three 
gallons  of  the  strongest  lime-water  only 
contains  about  one  ounce  of  lime.  Lime- 
water  should  be  kept  in  bottles  to  'which 
air  has  no  access,  or  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  will  remove  the  lime,  forming  a 
crust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Olive  Oil  is  often  used  together  with 
lime-water  for  burns.  On  mixing  the 
two  liquids  an  emulsion  is  formed,  some¬ 
times  known  as  carron  oil. 

Glycerine  is  a  colourless  viscous 
liquid,  and  is  a  by-product  of  soap¬ 
making.  In  the  house  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  chapped  hands  and  frost-bite,  the 
glycerine  being  first  dissolved  in  rose¬ 
water.  In  small  doses  it  is  sometimes 
used  internally,  but  owing  to  its  indi¬ 


gestible  nature  large  doses  are  not 
advisable.  A  peculiarity  of  glycerine  is 
that  it  freezes  at  36°  F.  ;  but  it  does  not 
thaw  again  at  all  readily.  The  difficulty 
is  got  over  by  placing  the  bottle  in  warm 
water  for  a  short  time. 

Chemicals  Used  as  Disinfectants 
and  Antiseptics. 

Knowledge  of  these  valuable  sub¬ 
stances  does  not  appear  to  be  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  one  could  wish.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  they  are  cheap,  easily 
made,  easily  stored,  and  in  almost  every 
case  quite  safe  in  use. 

Carbolic  Acid  is,  of  course,  well 
known,  but  it  is  an  example  of  a  disin¬ 
fectant  where  care  is  necessary.  The 
pure  substance  is  in  the  form  of  clear 
crystals  with  a  slight  pink  colour,  and 
they  should  be  stored  in  a  bottle  of 
unusual  shape  to  prevent  mistakes  being 
made.  A  dilute  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  say  one  teaspoonful  of  crystals 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  makes  an  ideal 
solution  for  flushing  drains,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  A  similar  solution  is 
also  useful  for  washing  wounds. 

In  recent  times  carbolic  acid  has  been 
more  or  less  replaced  by  the  less  cor¬ 
rosive  substance  Lysol,  which  is  far 
more  powerful  as  an  antiseptic  than  the 
acid.  It  is  a  mixture  of  three  substances 
chemically  similar  to  carbolic  acid  and 
known  as  cresols.  Soap  is  also  present 
in  the  mixture. 

Bleaching  Powder  has  been  used 
for  years  as  a  disinfectant.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  used  wastefully  in  that  the  powder 
itself  is  scattered  about.  It  is  better  to 
use  bleaching  powder  water,  such  a 
solution  being  very  powerful,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  for  drains,  lavatories,  etc.  It 
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is  also  significant  that  a  few  drops 
of  bleaching  powder  water  will 
render  harmless  drinking  water  from 
suspected  sources.  This  property  is 
made  use  of  in  many  tropical 
countries,  and  by  all  armies  in  the 
field. 

Permanganate  of  Potash. — 
The  purple  colour  of  permanganate 
solution  is  familiar  to  all.  Very  little 
of  the  solid  substance  suffices  to 
make  large  quantities  of  solution, 
so  that  it  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
of  disinfectants  and  antiseptics. 
The  power  of  permanganate  lies  in 
its  high  percentage  of  oxygen,  which 
it  readily  gives  up  in  presence  of 
harmful  matter.  Being  also  non- 
poisonous  in  small  quantities,  dilute 
solutions  may  be  used  for  throat 
gargling  or  as  a  mouth  wash. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — This 
liquid  deserves  to  be  much  more 
widely  known,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  antiseptics.  It  is 
cheap  and  quite  harmless,  for  on 
giving  up  its  spare  oxygen,  of  which 
it  possesses  a  large  percentage,  water 
only  remains.  It  is  sold  in  small 
bottles  by  chemists,  but  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  buy  in  larger  quantities  stating  the 
volume  strength.  Ten  volume  strength 
is  a  convenient  strength  to  purchase, 
the  term  ."  ten  volume  ”  meaning  that 
one  volume  of  peroxide  will  yield  ten 
volumes  of  oxygen,  water  being  left. 
Stronger"  solutions  may  be  got,  but  the 
stronger  the  solution  the  worse  its 
keeping  qualities,  since  the  oxygen 
tends  to  come  off  spontaneously.  In 
any  case,  keep  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
well-stoppered  bottles  and  in  the  dark. 
For  ordinary  use  dilute  “  ten  volume  ” 
solution  about  twenty  times.  Such  a 
solution  is  ideal  as  a  mouth-wash,  for 
adding  to  the  bath,  or  for  washing  cuts 
and  bruises.  One  pint  of  ten-volume 
hydrogen  peroxide  should  not  cost  more 
than  one  shilling,  and  would  make  two 
or  there  gallons  of  solution,  so  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  substance  is  not  as 
freely  used  in  the  home  as  in  the 
hospital. 

Iodine  is  solid,  very  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  blacklead,  and  dissolves 
in  alcohol  to  give  “  tincture  of  iodine,” 
a  solution  well  known  for  its  antiseptic 
properties.  Though  very  efficient  it  is 
somewhat  expensive,  and  also  stains 
the  skin. 

Boric  or  Boracic  Acid  is  a  mild 
antiseptic,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
preservative  in  cream. 

Among  other  chemicals  found  in  the 
home  are  Naphthalene,  a  coal-tar 
product  used  for  keeping  away  moths, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  as  efficient 
as  most  people  suppose  ;  Camphor,  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  Salicylic 
Acid.  The  last-named  was  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  war. 
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Town-dwellers  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  turn  to  ad¬ 
vantage  every  small  opportunity 
of  open-air  enjoyment  that  their 
homes  may  present.  Roofs  and 
verandahs,  balconies  and  back¬ 
yards  have  all  their  possibilities 
in  this  direction,  if  we  will  but 
exploit  them.  All  we  need-  is 
vision  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
to  take  us  adventuring. 

The  first  necessity  in  regard  to 
balcony-furnishing  is  a  thorough 
clean-up,  for  the  ordinary-balcony 
railing  has  a  way  of  absorbing 
dirt-particles  to  such  an  extent 
that,  no  matter  how  frequently 
dusted,  these  persist  in  soiling 
one’s  hands  and  pne’s  garb, 
whenever  one  attempts  prox¬ 
imity.  Therefore  a  coat  of  alu¬ 
minium  paint,  or  of  the  special 
paint  that  is  now  sold  for  use 
in  connection  with  garden  chairs 
(it  is  treated  so  as  to  resist  rain 
and  discourage  smuts),  should 
be  given  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  season  to  any 
rails  or  posts  that  will  agree  to 
accept  it. 

Floor  Coverings  must 
Roll  Up. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  floor¬ 
covering,  for  balconies  and  verandahs 
have  usually  a  concrete  base  which 
proves  anything  but  hospitable  to  feet 
that  would  fain  spend  several  hours  at 
a  stretch  in  their  company.  Here  one 
has  to  remind  oneself  that  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  considered  impolitic  to  leave 
one’s  floor-covering  continually  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  order  that  it  may  be 
readily  removed  indoors,  it  must  be 
neither  heavy  nor  unduly  bulky.  For 
this  end,  a  light  but  substantial  matting 
is  most  suitable,  preferably  one  that 
permits  of  a  length  being  rolled  up  and 
stowed  away  in  some  cupboard.  As 
regards  colour,  it  would  be  well  to  think 
out  some  colour-scheme  for  railings, 
matting,  and  furniture  combined,  and  for 
this  an  alliance  of  buff  and  green  will 
prove  effective  as  well  as  admirably 
suited  to  purpose. 

Loom-woven  furniture,  by  which  is 
meant  a  type  of  basket  furniture  made 
with  an  inner  and  invisible  framework 
of  steel  wire,  Covered  in  a  material  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  fine  cane,  can  be 
bought  in  a  great  variety  of  shades  ; 
chairs  and  a  table  in  some  cool  shade  of 
green,  the  chairs  furnished  with  pillows 
of  buff  casement  cloth,  and  the  table 
protected  under  a  sheet  of  glass,  would 
be  quite  in  the  garden  spirit,  fespecially 
as  these  can  be  obtained  in  divers  shapes* 
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so  that  no  matter  how  eccentric  may  be 
the  space  to  be  furnished,  one  or  other 
type  is  sure  to  be  found  to  fit  in. 

If  one  is  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
using  one’s  improvised  out-door  room  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  some  sort  of  awn¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary,  unless  the  space 
already  happens  to  be  protected  by  a 
portico  or  coping.  Any  firm  that  special¬ 
ises  in  fitting  shop-awnings  will  furnish, 
without  any  great  charge,  a  practical 
awning  of  striped  holland  that  will  dis¬ 
appear  within  its  little  wooden  cornice 
fixed  to  the  wall.  This  will  give  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun  overhead,  but  if  an 
additional  screen  is  needed  at  the  side 
of  the  balcony,  then  one  can  readily 
fashion  this  oneself  from  nothing  more 
costly  than  an  ordinary  clothes-horse. 
And  in  this  wise — 

The  Clothes-horse 
Screen. 

Buy  a  wooden  clothes-horse  of  the 
most  ambitious  dimensions  obtainable, 
and  confer  on  it  a  coat  of  the  same  paint 
as  that  used  for  the  railings.  Then  calcu¬ 
late  how  much  green  casement  cloth  you 
will  need  in  order  to  fashion  a  gathered 
curtain  with  which  to  conceal  its  frame. 
The  curtain  should  measure  half  as  much 
again  as  the  width  of  the  screen,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  should  be  neatly 
gathered  on  to  a  broad  tape  so  that  it 
is  easily  detachable  for  washing  pur¬ 
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poses.  Drawing-pins,  applied 
fairly  close,  would  suffice  to  keep 
the  cotton  firmly  in  position. 

Wattle  Furnishings 
have  Virtues. 

If  it  be  a  roof-garden  at  which 
you  are  aiming,  or  an  arid  back¬ 
yard  that  you  long  to  transform 
into  a  pleasaunce,  then  a  screen 
of  this  calibre  will  serve  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  useful  barrier  against 
neighbourly  scrutiny,  but  you 
will  still  need  something  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  sunrays  from  above. 
Perhaps  the  most  practical  con¬ 
trivance  to  this  end  is  the  fiat 
roof  of  wattle  from  Australia, 
fitted  above  a  comfortable  wattle 
settee,  hanging  from  upright 
poles.  In  winter  time,  when 
the  whole  must  be  taken  within 
doors,  the  settee  forms  a  wicker 
couch,  while  the  plaited  roof  is 
removed  and  put  flatly  against 
some  wall  until  the  season  recurs 
for  its  due  employment.  The 
great  point  about  wattle  is  that 
it  is  practically  indestructible, 
and  that  it  cares  not  a  jot  for 
rain,  fall  it  ever  so  freely. 

Maybe  your  joy  in  your  bal¬ 
cony  or  back -yard  garden  is  di¬ 
minished  by  the  unsympathetic  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  adjacent  stucco  walls.  Then 
comes  the  addition  of  a  fence  or  paling, 
or  else  of  wooden  or  wire  trellis-work,  'up 
which  you  will  encourage  creeper  or  ivy 
to  twine  itself.  Wonders  can  be  done  by 
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means  of  rows  of  wooden  tubs  ranged 
in  front  of  the  paling,  and  soon  enough 
green  will  be  in  evidence  to  give  an  air 
of  rusticity. 

If  you  are  to  enj  oy  the  use  of  your  new 
out-of-doors  room  by  night,  you  will  have 
to  make  provision  for  lighting  it,  and 
for  this  I  would  counsel  either  a  ship’s 
lantern  hung  on  the  wall  or  else  the 
extension  of  the  electric  light  to  a  table- 
lamp  covered  in  wicker,  such  as  is 
now  to  be  had  for  out -door  use.  A 
wicker  work  -  table  and  a  wicker 
bookcase  installed  on  a  verandah 
could  have  covers  of  sheet -waterproof 
with  which  to  envelop  themselves  by 
night. 

The  room  giving  on  to  the  improvised 
garden-room  should,  if  possible,  be 


decorated  in  harmony  with  it.  Its 
window-curtains  should  show  sympathy 
with  the  furbishments  without,  and  for 
this  end  there  would  be  nothing  more 
fresh  and  charming  than  a  creamy 
shantung  bordered  deeply  in  shantung 
of  soft  green.  A  trellis  wall-paper, 
showing  a  pattern  of  ivy  leaves  against 
a  cool  cream  background  will  give  a 
delightfully  rustic  effect  in  conjunction 
with  apple-green  paint,  and  a  ceiling 
that  has  been  distempered  to  a  sunset 
glow — that  is  to  say,  shaded  or  stippled 
in  tones  of  yellow  and  orange,  will  prove 
far  more  effective  than  one  that  is 
coldly  white. 

Put  the  Flowers  in 
Glass  Bowls. 

For  this  room  I  would  like  to  see  vases 


and  bowls  of  glass,  rather  than  of  china, 
for  the  flowers  ;  and  the  glass  should 
be  of  the  dear  green  that  is  just  now 
being  so  largely  used  in  glass  ornaments. 
Deliciously  fresh  do  the  blossoms  look 
in  such  receptacles,  the  beauty  of  the 
stems  being  displayed  as  well  as  that  of 
the  petals.  Chair-covers  of  plain  coffee- 
tinted  holland,  embellished  with  ap¬ 
pliques  of  green  cotton,  cut  out  in  the 
form  of  trails  of  ivy-leaves,  will  be  more 
effective  than  a  cretonnej  and  withstand 
laundering  with  a  better  grace.  Table 
covers  and  pouffes  may  be  contrived 
after  the  same  fashion.  With  the  first 
signs  of  autumn,  put  away  these 
summer-time  furbishments,  so  that  they 
are  connected  in  your  mind  with  nothing 
but  summer-time  joys. 


This  style  is  what  might  be  termed 
mellow.  It  has  a  dignified  simplicity 
without  sacrificing  the  softness  that 
is  so  flattering  to  the  figure  that  has 
a  past-middle-age  contour.  It  is  not 
harsh  or  severe. 

For  the  woman  with  iron-grey  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  rather  fresh  com¬ 
plexion  a  good  choice  of  colour  is  a 
warm  grey — not  a  cold  steel-grey,  but 
one  with  tan  underneath — with  the 
collar  and  frill  a  soft  French  blue. 
Crepe  is  lovely  in  these  shades.  The 
collar  may  be  worn  in  two  ways, 
either  as  shown  or  thrown  open  at  the 
neck  to  show  a  vestee  of  net  or  lace. 

When  the  open  throat  is  worn,  a 
velvet  ribbon  neck-band  is  an  ac¬ 
cessory  that  helps  out  wonderfully  in 
covering  the  neck  and  lending  fulness 
to  a  thin  face.  In  this  case  we  would 
suggest  a  neck-band  of  soft  grey  velvet, 
either  plain  or  with  a  cut  steel  orna¬ 
ment.  The  neck-bands  of  crosgrain  or 
moird  ribbon  are  exceedingly  smart, 
but  velvet  is  more  becoming  to  the 
average  woman. 

Then,  for  the  woman  with  light- 
brown  hair  tinged  with  grey,  and 
whose  eyes  are  hazel-brown,  a  seal- 
brown  frock,  with  collar  and  frill  of 
light  beige  georgette  would  be  be¬ 
coming. 

The  pattern  for  the  dress  has  two 
types  of  sleeve,  the  soft  one  gathered 
to  the  band,  which  is  shown  on  this 
page,  and  a  regulation  long  fitted 
sleeve.  Most  older  women,  I  know, 
prefer  long  sleeves.  You  might  wear 
little  puff  sleeves  of  net  finished  with 
an  elastic  at  the  top.  For  warm 
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weather  these  are  a  nice  finish  for  an 
elbow-length  sleeve.  A  soft  silk  dress 
might  have  the  sleeves  cut  off  just 
below  the  elbow  or  at  three-quarter 
length,  and  be  worn  with  puffs  of  net 
or  georgette  to  match  the  jabot. 


While  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  fulness  in  the  dress,  it  is  not  too 
bunchy  a  design  for  a  pliable  woollen 
fabric.  French  flannel,  any  of  the 
cashmere  fabrics,  wool  crepe  or  wool 
voile  are  materials  that  would  lend 
themselves  to  the  particular  lines  of 
the  pattern.  With  a  woollen  dress, 
the  jabot  and  little  over-collar  might 
be  of  a  cream  batiste  trimmed  with 
a  narrow  edge  of  Irish  crochet  or 
filet. 

Many  of  the  woollen  dresses  are 
made  up  with  a  secondary  colour.  If 
the  dress  were  seal-brown  flannel,  it 
might  have  a  piping  of  beige  at  the 
under-arm  seam  and  perhaps  beige- 
covered  buttons  in  front  of  the  seam 
above  and  below  the  waist-line.  The 
little  under-collar  might  also  be  of 
the  tan  fabric.  Black  dresses  are 
“snapped  up”  with  a  bit  of  colour.  A 
black  cashmere  might  have  a  jabot 
and  collar  of  grey  chiffon  with  a  tiny 
edge  of  metallic  and  blue  ribbon 
showing  along  the  edge  of  the  V  open¬ 
ing  from  the  collar  to  the  point  where 
the  jabot  rolls  back. 

This  is  a  design  that  you  might 
use  for  several  of  your  dresses — a 
sort  of  foundation  pattern.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  cottons  of  medium  weight 
and  soft  texture  such  as  voile,  cotton 
crepe,  and  gingham  tissues. 

Pattern  No.  8023  is  supplied  in 
sizes  for  38  and  42  in.  bust  measure¬ 
ment.  Price  5d.,  postage  extra. 
Address  to  the  “  Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion 
Editor,  4  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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Coat 


This  pattern  requires  only  if  yd.  of 
54-in.  material.  Because  the  front 
edges  are  cut  on  the  selvedge  and 
not  on  a  fold  you  save  material. 
The  seam  and  the  pleat  at  the 
back  that  simulates  a  coat  vent 
give  extra  room  round  the  lower 
edge.  This  allows  you  to  step 
freely  while  it  permits  the  dress 
to  swing  back  to  its  slim  pencil 
line. 

It  is  the  latter  feature  that 
makes  this  coat  dress  different 
from  the  coat  dresses  that  we  had 
last  summer  and  last  autumn. 
It  is  slimmer  in  line  and  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  to 
wear. 

The  design  is  suitable  for  such  of 
the  summer  fabrics  as  homespun, 
tweed,  flannel  and  flannel-finished 
woollens.  The  dress  at  the  left 
is  of  caramel-coloured  flannel  with 
brown  glass  buttons.  The  frock 
at  the  right,  copied  from  the  same 
pattern,  is  cotton  print,  a  dark 
brown  and  bright  yellow  check 
on  an  ivory  background.  Collars 
and  cuffs  are  cream  linen  edged 
with  cream  filet  lace.  It  is  a  design 
that  is  suitable  for  linen,  too,  or 
you  might  use  one  of  the  new 
ginghams. 

In  the  cottons  this  season  brings 


us  ever  so  many  lovely  colours. 
Yellows  are  well  liked.  Other 
popular  shades  are  almond-green, 
the  darker  shades  of  rose,  and  a 
new  shade  called  pervenche  which 
is  the  French  word  for  periwinkle. 
It  is  a  purplish  light  blue  similar 
to  the  blue  that  was  so  popular  a 
couple  Of  seasons  ago. 

The  smart  long  line  of  buttons 
may  be  fastened  by  buttonholes 
(if  you  like  making  them),  by 
loops,  or  by  snappers  hidden 
beneath  the  upper  edge  of  the 
dress. 

The  diagram  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  shows  exactly  how  the 
pattern  should  be  placed  on  the 
material. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  desired  to  use 
velvet  cloth,  or  any  fabric  that 
has  a  distinct  “  up  and  down  ” 
surface,  or  a  pattern  that  must 
be  placed  the  correct  way  up,  a 
larger  quantity  of  material  will 
be  needed. 

Pattern  No.  8022  is  supplied 
in  sizes  for  34  and  38  in.  bust 
measurement,  price  $d.,  postage 
extra.  Address  to  the  “  Girl’s 
Own  ”  Fashion  Editor,  4, 
Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  4. 
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front  door,  and  wind  and  rain  had  caused 
them  to  be  partly  detached'  from  the 
wall.  Whistler  told  the  bailiff  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  bills  in  themselves, 
but  that  they  really  must  be  kept  tidy, 
and  that  he  must  paste  the  flying  corners 
down,  which  the  man  did. 

Truly  Whistler  was  a  great  artist 
though  a  little  man,  and  we  see  both 
things  in  an  incident.  Happening  to 
call.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
found  him  varnishing,  with  the  greatest 
care,  what  he  thinks  was  the  famous 
Rosa  Corder  portrait.  It  lay  flat  on 
a  large  table,  and  the  visitor  mounted 
a  ladder  to  get  a  proper  view  of  it. 
“  How  stunning  !  ”  he  said.  And  said 
the  artist,  “  Yes,  isn’t  it  amazing  ? 
Isn’t  it  amazing  ?” 

Necessarily  some  of  Sir  Johnston 


Concluded  from  page  617 

Forbes-Robertson’s  pages  are  given  to 
his  old  friend,  and  his  old  master- — for 
he  would  accept  that  phrase — Henry 
Irving. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Irving  did  not 
prepare  all  his  own  speeches,  and  it 
may  be  quite  true  that  he  had  secre¬ 
taries  who  collected  material  for  him, 
but  when  he  came  to  speak,  it  would 
be  in  his  own  way.  Anyhow,  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  tells  us  of 
a  very  touching  incident,  which  shows 
what  a  master  Irving  was  when  he  liked 
to  speak  extempore. 

At  a  dinner,  Sir  John  Hare  proposed 
his  health  in  a  touching  speech  full  of 
affection  and  esteem.  Irving  rose  when 
the  cheering  had  ceased,  and  there  was 
a  long  silence.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  mastering  his  emotion,  for  he  was 
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highly  sensitive  and  felt  things  deeply, 
though  his  detractors  would  have  it 
otherwise.  His  heart  was  on  his  sleeve 
at  that  moment,  but,  says  our  chronicler 
very  beautifully,  “  there  were  no  daws 
present.” 

At  last  he  took  up  the  manuscript  of 
his  speech  and,  lifting  it  high,  said : 
“  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  speech  which  I  was  going  to  read, 
but  after  my  dear  friend's  tribute,  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate.  It  won’t 
do.”.  And  he  threw  it  on  the  table. 
Taking  off  his  glasses  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  hesitating 
and  slowly  at  first,  but  rapidly  and 
eloquently  afterwards,  delivered  such 
a  speech  as  he  only  could  h'ave  de¬ 
livered  and  as  nobody  else  could  have 
prepared. 


(k  i,  p  i 
moss-st  in 


This  would  fit  a  child 
age  two  to  three  years. 

Length,  17  in.  ;  width  at 
bottom,  40  in.  ;  width 
round  under  arms,  20  in.; 
length  of  sleeve,  5  in.  ; 
length  of  knickers  side, 

10  in. 

Materials  required. 

Two  hanks  of  pink, 
and  one  hank  of  rainbow 
Pearsall’s  “  Crepono  ” 
artificial  silk  ;  a  pair  of 
No.  8  bone  needles ; 
elastic  for  waist  of 
knickers  ;  press-studs. 

Front  and  Back. 

These  are  both  knitted 
alike.  Take  two  balls  of 
pink  silk,  one  ball  of 
rainbow,  and  cast  on  44 
st  in  pink,  33  st  in 
rainbow,  44  st  in  pink. 

Knit  (k)  into  the  back 
of  each  st. 

1st  Row. — 44  moss-st 
alternately)  in  pink,  33 
rainbow,  44  moss-st  in  pink;  repeat 
till  10  rows  are  completed. 

11  th  Row.- — 44  plain  in 
pink,  33  moss-st  in  rainbow, 

44  plain  in  pink. 

12 th  Row. — 44  purl  (p)  in 
pink,  33  moss-st  in  rainbow, 

44  p  in  pink  ;  repeat  the  last 
2  rows  4  times. 

The  33  st  in  rainbow  are 
now  to  be  k  in  moss-st  until 
work  reaches  the  neck. 

19 th  Row.- — P  44  in  pink, 

33  moss-st,  p  44  (forms  rib). 

Repeat  from  row  11  till 
you  have  6  ribs  worked. 

Then  work  without  ribs  12 
rows,  which  will  bring  work 
to  waist-line,  fasten  off  pink 
silk,  and  join  rainbow  and 
k  the  44  pink  st,  2  together,  in 
moss-st,  namely  k  2  together,  p  2 
together,  k  the  other  44  pink  st 
the  same  ;  there  should  now  be  77  st 
on  needle,  k  these  in  moss-st  for 
8  rows.  Join  on  pink,  and  k  22  plain, 
33  moss-st,  22  plain,  as  before,  for 


The  Centre  Panel  is  worked  in  Rainbow  Silk  of  palest  Pink,  Blue,  and 

Yellow  Shades. 


16  rows,  work  is  now  up  to  under 
arm  on  the  next  row,  which  is  plain, 
and  will  be  like  the  17th  row;  cast 


The  Knee  Edges  of  the  Knickers  are  bordered  with  Rainbow  Silk. 

off  3  st  either  end  of  needles,  this 
will  leave  71  st  on  needle. 

The  next  18  rows  are  worked  as 
before. 

When  row  19  is  reached,  then 
work  the  plain  st  in  moss-st  for 
12  rows. 


Now  take  a  spare 
needle  and  k  24  st  on  to 
it ;  leave  these  for  the 
present,  cast  off  23  st 
for  neck,  k  remaining 
24  st  for  6  rows  in  moss- 
st,  then  cast  off  8  st  on 
shoulder  end  three  times  ; 
k  24  st  on  the  spare 
needle  in  the  same  way. 

The  Sleeves. 

Cast  on  16  st  in  pink, 
27  st  in  rainbow,  16  st 
in  pink. 

K  in  moss-st  for  8  rows. 
Work  18  rows  in 
stocking-st,  of  course 
keeping  the  27  st  in  rain¬ 
bow  moss-st. 

Now  at  the  beginning 
of  each  row  cast  off  6  st, 
and  continue  to  do  so 
until  23  st  remain,  then 
cast  these  off. 

The  Knickers. 

Cast  on  80  st ;  k  into  the  back  of 
each  st,  and  p  back. 

On  next  row,  which  is 
plain,  make  slots  for  elastic, 
by  k  4,  silk  forward,  take 
2  together ;  repeat  to  end  of 
row,  then  k  in  stocking-st 
for  9  in.,  when  decreasings 
for  leg  commences  as  follows : 
On  every  row,  slip  1  ,  k  1, 
take  slip  1  over,  k  remainder. 
Repeat  this  six  times,  which 
will  leave  on  needle  72  st  ; 
k  these  in  rainbow  silk  for 
8  rows  to  form  band,  then 
cast  off. 

Side  Ties. 

K  four  strips  in  rainbow 
in  moss-st  for  sides. 

To  Make  Up. 

Press  with  fairly  hot  iron 
over  damp  cloth  all  parts  before 
attempting  to  put  together.  Join 
up  and  well  press  seams,  leaving  the 
shoulder  seams  a  little  way  open  to  be 
fastened  with  press-studs.  Sew  strips 
at  waist-line,  and  loosely  knot.  Thread 
elastic  through  slots  of  knickers. 


THE  LITTLE  ONE’S  LIBRARY 

Here  is  a  delightful  Series  of  good-print  Stories,  well  illustrated,  well  bound, 
with  a  Coloured  Picture  on  the  Cover,  price  6d.  each.  What  more  can  one 
desire  for  the  youngsters  at  that  price?  We  can  strongly  recommend  these 

.  Published  at  our  Office 
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Here  are  three 
practical  little  bath¬ 
ing  suits  for  those 
whose  holidays  are 
not  complete  with¬ 
out  the  morning  dip. 

Each  of  these 
have  the  bloomer 
sections  mounted  on 
to  a  foundation 
sleeveless  bodice,  and 
the  tunics  hang 
straight  from  the 
shoulders.  - 

No.  8045  has  a 
short  set-in'  sleeve. 
No.  8046  is  sleeveless, 
and  in  No.  864^ 'you 
have  a  model  with 
the  sleeves  cut  in  one 
with  the  bodice. 

A  light-weight 
twill  or  wool-jersey 
makes  suitable 
materials  for  bathing 
outfits,  as  purely 
cotton  fabrics  are 
apt  to  be  very  chilly 
when  wet.  Or  if 
something  more 
dressy  is  wanted, 
taffeta  might  be 
used.  “  Luvisca,” 


TUNIC-STYLE  BATHING  SUITS  GIVE  FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT. 

No.  8045.  No.  8046.  No.  8047. 

Each  in  sizes  for  34  and  38  inches  bust  measurement. 


too,  is  quite  a  pos¬ 
sible  fabric,  and 
always  keeps  its 
sheen  well. 

Choose  any  bright 
colour  you  fancy,  or 
navy  with  bright 
collars  and  facings 
is  always  effective 
for  a  swimming 
outfit. 

About  4  yards  of 
material  will  be 
needed  for  making 
No.  8045  and  No. 
8047 ;  and  for  the 
centre  design,  2 
yards  each  of  con¬ 
trasting  materials, 
if  made  as  illus¬ 
trated  ;  |  yard  of 

lining  will  also  be 
required  for  the 
under-body  on 
each. 

Patterns,  price  yl. 
each,  postage  extra. 
Address  to  the 
“Girl’s  Own” 
Fashion  Editor,  4, 
Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. 
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with  little  touches  in  the  background  of  his  pictures, 
should  be  preserved. 

Upstairs,  there  is  the  spacious  studio  where  still 
remain  some  personal  associations  with  his  working 
methods.  In  these  times  it  is  often  used  for  high- 
class  chamber  concerts,  for  which  it  is  the  most  perfect 
setting.  Here  have  played  great  pianists  and  violinists, 
here  have  been  heard  the  most  artistic  singers.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  learned  and  scholarly  Oriana  Madrigal 
Society,  and  in  the  war  many  lovely  concerts  took 
place  here  for  the  various  needs  that  arose. 

But  Leighton  was  hardly  more  a  painter  than  a 
musician.  “  His  passion,”  said  one,  writing  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  "  led  him  to  encourage  all  that  was  best 
in  instrumental  as  well  as  in  vocal  performance.  In 
1870  he  instituted  those  yearly  feasts  of  music  which 


were  a  day-dream  of  the  year,  at  which  his  friend 
Joachim  was  the  piece  de  resistance.”  He  could  himself 
take  very  charmingly  the  tenor  part  in  an  old  madrigal. 

For  years  he  rarely  missed  one  of  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  and  there  is  a  sketch  in  existence  of  him  at 
one  of  these  seated  beside  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  when  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  whom 
he  numbered  among  his  closest  personal  friends. 

Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Great  War 
some  of  the  finest  deeds  were  done  by  the  Civil  Service 
Rifle  Corps.  Lord  Leighton  was  one  of  its  commanding 
officers,  and  was  as  efficient  in  this  capacity  and  in  setting 
a  high  standard  of  discipline  and  duty  as  in  anything 
else. 

Truly,  the  house  that  stands  for  so  much  in  his  life 
should  be  preserved  as  a  treasured  memorial. 
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Here  are  some  attrac¬ 
tive  points  made  of 
wheels  and  rosettes  to 
trim  a  linen  scarf.  The 
pictured  detail  shows  one 
of  the  points  slightly 
more  than  half  its  actual 
size  if  made  with  No.  io 
hard-twist  crochet  cotton. 

Four  balls  of  Bar¬ 
bour’s  linen  thread  were  required 
for  the  model,  which  was  20  in.  wide. 

While  the  model  was  of  tan  linen 
trimmed  with  lace  in  a  matching 
shade,  your  personal  preference  may  be  for 
cream  or  ivory  or  pure  white. 

Both  ball  and  shuttle  thread  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  lace.  Each  point  is  made 
separately  and  joined  in  the  last  row  to 
the  previous  point.  When  the  points  are 
completed  a  straightening  line  of  chain- 
stitches  should  be  crocheted  across  the  top 
by  which  to  whip  the  lace  to  the  linen. 

The  Wheel. 

Ring  (r)  5  picots  (p)  separated  by  3 
double  stitches  (d  s),  close,  turn ;  chain 
(ch)  5  p  separated  by  3  d  s,  turn  ;  r  3  d  s, 
p,  3  d  s,  join  to  2nd  p  of  previous  r,  (3  d  s, 
p)  3  times,  3  d  s,  close,  turn  ;  ch  as  before. 

Mahe  four  more  r  and  ch,  joining  last  r  to 
first  one  and  6th  ch  to  starting-point.  Fasten  off. 
Work  another  wheel  in  this  way,  joining  by  3rd  p  of  a 
ch  to  corresponding  p  of  previous  wheel.  Make  3rd 
wheel  joining  by 
5th  and  6th  ch  to 
wheels  already 
made ;  that  is,  to 
next  ch  on  either 
side  from  first 
joining. 


2nd  Round. — *  Ch  8  d  s, 
join  by  shuttle  thread 
between  2  ch  of  1st 
round ;  repeat  from  * 
around. 

3rd  Round.- — Make  7  ch 
of  10  d  s. 

4 th  Round. — Ch  6  d  s, 
p,  6  d  s,  repeat  around. 
3th  Round.- — *  Ch  3  p 
separated  by  3  d  s,  join  to  next  p, 
ch  3  p  separated  by  3  d  s,  join  between 
ch,  repeat  from  *  4  times,  making 
xo  ch,  in  next  ch  join  3rd  p  by  ball 
thread  to  6th  p  from  joining  of  wheels,  in 
12th  ch  join  1st  p  to  4th  p  from  joining  of 
wheels,  join  next  ch  to  next  wheel,  to  4th  p 
from  joining  of  wheels,  join  next  ch  to  same 
ch  of  wheel  skipping  1  p.  Join  two  more 
rosettes  in  the  same  way  to  the  wheels, 
completing  the  point. 

Join  each  point  by  middle  p  of  2  ch  to 
corresponding  p  of  previous  point. 

Add  straightening  line,  crocheting  the 
necessary  number  of  ch-stitches  between 
picots  at  the  top  of  wheels  and  rosettes,  slip- 
stitching  into  the  picots  as  you  go. 

The  2 -in...  wrapped-and-tied  tassels  are 
attached  by  short  ch  to  the  rosettes  at  the 
base  of  the  points. 

Single,  double,  or  Italian  hem-stitching 
around  the  scarf  is  simple  and  distinctive. 

The  model  showed  a  most  interesting  variation  of 
Italian  hem-stitching.  Make  an  •allowance  for  hems,  pull 

threads  from  the 
fabric  for  a  -^-in. 
space,  leave  four 
threads,  pull 
threads  for  another 
J.-in.  space,  and 
proceed  with  Italian 
hem-stitching.  The 
increase  intlxe usual 
number  of  pulled 
threads  gives  an 
unusual  and  charm¬ 
ing  effect. 

These  same  points 
may  be  used  on  the 
bottom  of  a  chair- 
back  which  has 
been  hem-stitched. 


The  sides  and  ends  of  the  Scarf  are  hem-stitched  before 
adding  the  Points. 


The  Rosette. 

For  centre,  r  6  p 
separated  by  3  d  s, 
close,  turn ;  *  ch 

6  d  s,  fasten  by 
shuttle  thread  to 
next  p,  repeat  from 
*  around,  joining 
7th  ch  to  starting- 
point. 
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A  “NEEDLEWORK  FOR  THE  BEACH”  NUMBER  OF  “ST1TCHERY” 

STITCHERY  No.  52  contains  Special  Needlework  for  the  Beach,  and  among  the  various  types  of 
work  included  are  Cross-stitch,  Italian  Fancy  Stitches,  Crochet,  Knitting,  Tatting,  Drawn  Thread 
Work,  etc.  Elementary  and  Advanced  Workers  alike  will  find  something  in  this  Issue  to  appeal  to  them 

STITCHERY  is  price  61.  net,  by  post  7d. 
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Patterdale  House, 
standing  in  well-kept 
grounds,  with  its  con¬ 
servatory  opening  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  its 
wide  gravel  sweep,  its 
plate-glass  windows,  row 
upon  row,  was  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Victorian 
era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Corsham  Park.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  whole  road  consisted  of 
such  houses,  each  in  its  setting  of  garden, 
glasshouse  and  stable.  But  now, 
Patterdale  House  stood,  metaphorically 
speaking,  alone.  The  other  houses  were 
there,  but  to  what  base  uses  had  they 
been  put  !  Boarding-houses,  garages, 
fiats — even  shops  ;  for  at  the  far  end 
of  the  wide  road  the  transformation 
process  had  begun,  and  rows  of  mean 
little  streets  were  creeping  on  and  on. 
London  was  advancing  like  a  flood  ; 
Corsham  Park  would  soon  be  sub¬ 
merged. 

But  Patterdale  House  stood  like  some 
sentinel  lighthouse  above  the  advancing 
tide.  Indeed,  the  simile  was  apt  on 
this  evening  in  early  spring ; .  every 
window  shone  with  dazzling  light  ;  the 
old-fashioned  gates,  painted  in  graining, 
with  the  name  of  the  house  in  big  black 
and  gold  lettering,  were  open,  the  hall 
door  was  flung  wide,  giving  a  glimpse 
through  plate-glass  inner  doors  of  the 
comfortable  hall  within. 

“  Gwenda,  what  about  the  nursery 
fire  ?  Are  you  sure  Bradshaw  has  made 
it  up  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  spoke  anxiously.  -  She 
was  restlessly  walking  ,up  and  down- 
the  solidly  furnished  sitting-room.  Ever 
and  anon  she  would  go  to  the  window 
and  peer  out  into  the  gathering  darkness  ; 
then  she  would  begin  her  aimless 
wanderings  again. 
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“  I’ll  run  up  and  see,  if  you  like, 
mother.”  Gwenda  put  down  her 
knitting  and  rose  obediently,  a  tall 
slender  girl,  with  dark  hair  coiled  on  the 
nape  of  her  neck. 

“  Never  mind,  dear.  I  expect  it’s  all 
right.  How  very  late  they  are.  Some¬ 
thing  must  have  delaj-ed  them.  You 
are  sure,  Gwenda,  that  you  made  it 
perfectly  plain  about  the  order  at  the 
garage — a  large  closed  motor  to  meet 
the  boat  train  at  Victoria  ?  Did  you  see 
the  order  written  down,  dear  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  did  not  wait  for  the 
answer.  She  started  and  rushed  to  the 
window. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  the  car.”  She 
peered  out.  ‘‘No,  the  lights  are  going 
past  the  gate.  Gwenda  dear,  I  think  after 
all  you  had  better  look  at  the  nursery 
fire.  Bradshaw  is  rather  careless,  and  it 
is  chilly  to-night.  The  rooms  must  be 
thoroughly  warm  ;  Meriel  always  used 
to  feel  the  cold,  and,  after  India,  she 
will  be  even  more  susceptible — and  baby, 
too,  and  nurse.  Make  up  a  good  fire, 
dear.  I  will  put  some  more  wood  on 
this  one.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  drew  her  old-fashioned 
knitted  shawl  closer  round  her,  and 
stooped  to  the  blaze.  She  flung  another 
log  on  the  glowing  mass,  then  raised 
herself  to  listen.  Her  heart  drummed  in 
her  ears  ;  her  breath  came  in  quick 
gasps.  Oh,  when  would  the  child  come  ? 
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Why  was  the  train  late 
a  on  this  evening  of  all 

other  evenings  in  the 
year  ? 

There  was  no  sound 
outside,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge 
forced  herself  to  calmnessl 
She  sat  down  by  the  fire 
and  took  up  her  work ; 
but  the  hands  that  held 
the  delicate  crochet  were 
damp  and  trembling. 

Five  years  ago  she  had  sat  as  she  sat 
now,  striving  for  calmness.  Five  years 
ago  Meriel  had  left  her  mother  in  this 
very  room.  Mrs.  Eldridge  lived  over 
again  the  anguish  of  it.  The  pressure 
of  her  child’s  arms  around  her,  the  fierce 
kiss,  the  choking  good-bye. 

“  Mother,  darling,  don’t  come  to  the 
door.  I  can’t  bear  it,  I  simply  can’t.” 

Meriel’s  blind  rush  down  the  steps, 
the  slam  of  the  taxi  door,  the  squelch  of 
the  tyres  on  the  gravel. 

Meriel  had  gone  to  India  to  be  married 
— a  splendid  marriage,  and  a  love 
marriage,  too.  The  engagement  had 
been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  and  was 
to  have  been  a  long  one  ;  but  Meriel’s 
fiancj,  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  an  official 
high  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  had 
suddenly  turned  restive,  and  would  wait 
no  longer  for  his  bride.  She  had  gone 
under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  Mr  Eldridge’s 
brother  ;  she  had  gone  in  a  blaze  of 
bustle  and  excitement — wedding  pre¬ 
sents',  trousseau,  a  bewildering  hurry  at 
the  last.  Meriel’s  father  had  just  died  ; 
there  was  much  to  see  to.  But  Sir 
Richard  cabled  imperiously ;  he  would 
brook  no  denial,  and  Meriel  had  gone. 

To  Mrs.  Eldridge  it  seemed  then  as 
if  the  light  of  life  had  gone  out ;  hus¬ 
band  and  daughter  both — and  such  a 
daughter!  Meriel  was  always  her 
favourite  child. 
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But  now  Meriel  was  coining  home, 
bringing  with  her  her  baby  boy.  Mrs. 
Eldridge’s  heart  leapt  at  the  thought  of 
this  unknown  grandson.  There  were 
other  grandchildren,  of  course.  John, 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  had  three 
children.  But,  somehow,  Mrs.  Eldridge 
had  not  felt  able  to  work  up  much 
enthusiasm  over  them.  John  was  like 
his  father,  hard-working,  unimaginative, 
head  now  of  Eldridge’s,  the  large  firm 
of  manufacturing  chemists.  He  had 
married  a  woman  like  himself,  practical, 
sensible  ;  and  their  three  little  girls  were 
sensible  too,  without  an  ounce  of 
imagination  between  them. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  loved  her  grandchildren, 
of  course  ;  but,  somehow,  her  emotional 
nature  drew  no  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
of  being  a  grandmother  to  the  rather 
ordinary  little  girls.  They  never  did 
anything  unexpected  ;  never  snuggled 
up  to  their  grannie  in  an  involuntary 
gush  of  affection,  never  broke  out  into 
ripples  of  impish  glee,  as  some  children 
have  a  delicious  way  of  doing. 

But  Meriel’ s  child — that  would  be 
different ;  that  would  surely  still  “  the 
grannie  hunger  ”  that  lurked  in  the 
depths  of. Mrs.  Eldridge’s  warm  heart. 

She  was  a  Devonshire  woman,  im¬ 
pulsive,  emotional,  and  she  had  been 
forced  all  her  life  to  repress  herself. 
But  Meriel  always  used  to  understand 
her  mother ;  she  was  like  her.  And 
Meriel  was  coming  home. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  had  lost  herself  in 
dreams  ;  she  was  staring  into  the  fire. 
She  started  at  Gwenda’s  voice. 

“The  nursery  fire  is  simply  roaring 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  room’s  beauti¬ 
fully  warm.” 

Gwenda  came  sedately  in  and  took 
up  her  knitting.  She  was  the  baby  of 
the  family — eighteen  years  younger  than 
John — seven  years  younger  than  Meriel. 
She  was  almost  as  excited  as  her  mother 
over  Meriel’s  return,  but  she  did  not 
show  it.  She  was  listening,  though, 
listening  acutely  for  the  crunch  of  tyres 
on  the  gravel ;  and  suddenly  she  flung 
down  her  jumper — 

“  There  they  are  !  ”  she  cried,  and  ran 
to  the  hall  door. 

The  sleepy  mid-Victorian  house,  with 
its  thickly  carpeted  rooms,  its  old- 
fashioned  hangings,  its  padded  furniture, 
suddenly  seemed  to  start  into  life.  All 
was  hurry  and  scurry  ;  masses  of  trunks, 
suit-cases,  wraps  dumped  into  the  hall, 
a  child’s  cry,  Meriel’s  voice,  Meriel's 
impulsive  rush  into  'the  hall,  her  arms 
once  more  round  her  mother. 

“  Mother,  darling  !  Well,  here  I  am  ! 
And  Gwenda  !  Why,  how  you’ve 
grown  !  The  dear  old  place,  just  exactly 
the  same.  Oh  !  How  lovely  to  be 
home  !  ”  Meriel  hugged  her  mother 
over  and  over  again.  Then  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  bundle  which  she  stuffed 
into  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  arms. 


“  He’s  very  tired — but  he’s  not  asleep. 
Come,  Dicky  !  Here’s  grannie  !  ” 

Dicky  blinked  in  the  bright  light ; 
he  opened  wide  blue  eyes,  deep  and 
dewy  ;  he  stared  for  a  moment,  then 
suddenly  smiled  a  wide  affable  smile. 

“  Oh  !  the  angel !  ”  Mrs.  Eldridge 
clasped  him  close.  Here  was  a  real  grand¬ 
child.  Something  she  could  play  with 
and  cuddle  and  love  :  something  to 
fill  the  ache  in  her  heart,  never  really 
stilled  since  the  loss  of  her  baby  boy 
many  years  ago.  She  kissed  the  golden 
head  with  a  mother’s  passion. 

“  He  is  a  dear,  isn’t  he  ?  And  he’s 
been  such  a  good  boy  on  the  journey. 
Everyone  adored  him  on  the  boat.  But 
he’s  cold  and  hungry,  and  wants  to 
be  put  to  bed.”  Meriel  looked  round. 

“The  nursery  is  all  ready  for  him, 
dear — and  for  nurse.”  Mrs.  Eldridge  led 
the  way. 

“  Nurse  ?  Oh  !  you  mean  Ayah — 
she’s  cold,  too.  She’s  been  shivering 
ever  since  we  left  Marseilles.” 

Meriel  spoke  rapidly  in  Hindustani, 
and  an  odd  little  figure  came  forward, 
a  walking  bundle  of  shawls,  out  of  which 
looked  two  beady  black  eyes. 

“  She’ll  soon  feel  at  home,  and  she’s 
"a  wonderful  nurse — devoted  to  Dicky. 
She’s  got  odd  ways,  of  course — at  least 
they  don’t  seem  odd  to  me,  but  to  you 
they  will.  She  sleeps  on  the  floor  rolled 
up  in  an  eiderdown,  or  in  two  if  she  can 
get  them,  and  she  eats  curry  all  the  time, 
and  fills  up  her  tea-cup  with  sugar.  Oh  ! 
the  dear  old  place !  ”  broke  off  Meriel, 
and  she  ran  lightly  upstairs.  It  was  good 
to  be  home  again. 

The  nursery  was  cosy,  and  Dicky, 
warmed  and  fed,  was  soon  sleeping,  with 
Ayah  in  close  attendance.  Meriel 
quickly  changed  into  a  soft  grey  frock 
and  came  running  downstairs  to  dinner. 
Just  the  same  1  Everything  exactly  as 
she  left  it.  The  white  tablecloth  (why, 
^nobody  has  a  tablecloth  now,  thought 
Meriel),  the  upstanding  vases  of  flowers 
- — her  mother  in  exactly  the  same  frock 
as  when  she  went  away  five  years  ago — 
a  black  satin  frock,  all  tight  at  the  waist. 
Gwenda,  too — she  was  older,  of  course — 
but  her  frock  had  a  waist ;  and  her  hair ! 
All  gathered  in  that  big  lump  at  her 
neck.  “  I  must  alter  all  that,”  thought 
Meriel  as  she  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“  Oh,  my  darling  Meriel,  what  have 
you  done  to  yourself  ?  ”  Mrs.  Eldridge 
almost  dropped  the  big  soup-ladle  in 
her  consternation.  “  Your  lovely  hair  ! 
Did  you  have  to  have  it  cut  off, 
darling  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  didn’t  have  to,  but  everyone 
has  shingled  hair  nowadays.  I  didn’t 
tell  you  about  it.  I  sort  of  took  it  for 
granted  you’d  expect  to  see  me  like  this. 
Nobody  has  long  hair  now.  Gwenda 
must  have  her  hair  shingled.” 

“  Oh,  but  Meriel,  dear,  I  liked  it  so 
much  better  as  you  used  to  wear  it — 


so  pretty  and  wavy.  What  did  your 
husband  say  ?  ” 

“  He  simply  loves  it,  and  it’s  so 
convenient — no  hairpins,  no  tiresome 
‘  doing  ’  one’s  hair.  You’ll  get  used  to 
it,  mother.  And  Gwenda  will  look  so 
nice  when  hers  is  shingled.  We’ll  march 
you  off  to  Bond  Street,  Gwenda,  and 
have  it  properly  done.” 

Gwenda  looked  apprehensively  at  this 
masterful  sister.  She  opened  her  mouth 
to  protest,  but  Meriel  did  not  wait  for 
a  reply. 

“  I  suppose  you  go  up  to  town  almost 
every  day,”  she  said.  “  I  shall  simply 
have  to  live  up  there.  I  have  no  nice 
clothes  at  all — I  want  a  regular  outfit. 
Where  do  you  usually  get  your  things  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  hesitated  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
“  Sampsom's  in  Corsham  Park  Road  is  a 
very  good  shop,  and  he  attends  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  (We  still  go  there,  of 
course.)  We  generally  get  our  things 
there  ;  and  I  have  found  a  very  good 
dressmaker  who  used  to  be  first  hand 
at  Madame  Vancour’s  in  Bruton  Street. 
She  has  lately  started  in  Corsham  Park 
Road  on  her  own  account,  and  Gwenda 
and  I  have  all  our  dresses  made  there.” 

“  Oh,  really  !  ”  Meriel  tried  to  keep 
the  sarcasm  out  of  her  voice.  And  her 
mother  had  heaps  of  money  ;  it  simply 
was  that  she  had  no  idea  how  to  do 
things.  She  hadn’t  marched  with  the 
times,  she  had  just  stagnated  in  this 
suburban  backwater.  “  I’ll  move  them 
out  of  it,”  thought  Meriel. 

Before  the  meal  was  half  over,  Gwenda 
got  up.  She  explained  to  her  sister  that 
she  had  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Choral 
Society  at  eight  o’clock,  “  and  I  know 
mother  will  like  to  have  you  to  her¬ 
self,”  she  said  shyly.  She  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  she  went  away.  This 
sister  of  hers  seemed  almost  a  stranger, 
and  an  alarming  one  !  Meriel  had 
altered  ;  she  had  the  grace  and  dignity 
that  happy  marriage  gives,  and  the 
poise  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  elegant  apparition  Gwenda 
felt  “  all  wrong  ”  somehow. 

“  I  do  hope  Meriel  won’t  spoil  things,” 
the  girl  thought  forlornly,  as  she  col¬ 
lected  her  music  and  put  on  her  coat 
and  hat. 

How  much  there  was  to  say  !  for 
Meriel  was  no  letter-writer— they  weren’t 
as  a  family.  Talking  was  so  much  better, 
and  she  and  her  mother  were  soon  cosily 
settled  by  the  morning-room  fire  (“  1 
didn’t  have  the  drawing-room  fire  to¬ 
night,  darling,  as  the  maids  have  a  good 
deal  to  do,”  Mrs.  Eldridge  interpolated) 
and  talked  on  and  on.  Meriel’s  home, 
her  husband,  the  birth  of  her  boy — 
what  mother  does  not  know  the  delight 
of  taking  up  the  threads  of  life  again 
with  a  beloved  daughter  ? 

“  Richard  is  coming  home  to  fetch 
me,”  said  Meriel.  “  We  shall  take  a  flat 
in  town — one  of  those  service  ones  close 
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to  the  Park,  if  we  can  get  one — and  I 
thought  perhaps  you’d  let  me  leave 
Dicky  and  Ayah  here  with  you,  mother. 
We  should  be  to  and  fro  all  the  time,  but 
this  place  is  rather  far  out  for  the 
theatres,  and  Richard  and  I  shall  want 
to  frivol  together.” 

“  Of  course,  darling ;  anything  you 
like.  And  now,  Meriel,  you  must  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  just  ask  for 
■everything  you  want.” 

"  Thank  you,  mother  dear.  By  the 
way,  I  may  smoke,  I  suppose  ?  ”  And 
Meriel  drew  out  her  cigarette  case. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  felt  vaguely  alarmed. 
The  servants — they’d  be  horrified.  But, 
of  course,  she  said  "  Yes,”  and  Meriel 
talked  on  and  on  between  the  puffs,  her 
slim  feet  to  the  blaze,  her  shingled  head 
reposing  on  the  cushioned  armchair. 
How  charming  she  looked ;  but  she 
had  changed.  She  had  become  a 
woman  of  the  world — one  of  those  people 
whose  photographs  are  in  the  illustrated 
papers.  “  Lady  Gresham  at  her  mother’s 
house  in  Corsham  Park,  S.W.  2.”  The 
little  mother  clasped  her  hands  nervously 
together.  A  sense  of  vague  discomfort 
stole  over  her.  Would  Meriel  want  to 
alter  things  ?  She  hoped  not. 

But  this  hope  was  quickly  shattered. 
Meriel  not  only  wanted  to  alter  things  ; 
she  did  alter  them.  In  a  very  few  days 
this  became  evident. 

“  Mother,  darling,”  she  would  begin, 


swinging  a  silk-stockinged  foot  as  she 
perched  on  the  morning-room  table, 
“  you  said  I  was  to  make  myself  at 
home.  Would  you  mind  speaking  to  the 
cook  and  saying  Ayah  must  have  curry 
and  rice — masses  of  rice — every  day. 
And  the  maids  must  not  expect  her  to 
have  meals  with  them.  She’d  rather  sit 
in  a  corner  of  the  nursery  and  eat  with 
her  fingers.  And  would  someone  please 
carry  up  her  meals  to  her.  She  finds  the 
stairs  very  trying.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  would  say  “  Yes,  she 
would  speak  to  the  cook,”  but  her  heart 
quaked.  Her  excellent  staff  of  maids 
had  been  with  her  now  for  several 
years,  and  she  dreaded  unsettling 
them. 

“  Then,  mother,”  Meriel  would  go  on, 
“  you  know  it’s  quite  wrong  to  have  those 
tall  vases  of  flowers  on  the  table  ;  nobody 
does  now.  You  must  have  a  black  bowl, 
and  the  flowers  must  float  in  it.  I’ll 
give  you  one.  You'll  see,  it  will  look 
lovely,  especially  if  you  will  leave  off 
having  a  white  tablecloth  and  just  have 
little  lace  mats.  I’ll  get  you  some,  too, 
to-day  at  the  Stores.” 

“  But  will  that  look  nice,  dear,  on 
the  bare  table  ?  ”  Mrs.  Eldridge  timidly 
asked. 

“  Yes,  it  will  look  lovely.  The  table’s 
real  mahogany.  I  turned  the  cloth  up 
to  see.  And  Bradshaw,  or  somebody, 
must  polish  it  every  day.  I’ll  get  some 
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straw  mats,  too,  to  stand  the  hot 
dishes  on.” 

“  Don’t  spend  too  much,  darling. 
You  are  so  good  in  buying  me  things.” 
Mrs.  Eldridge  had  a  faint  hope  that  this 
might  stay  the  stream  of  these  embar¬ 
rassing  gifts.  But  Meriel  only  laughed. 

“  I  love  to  get  you  things.  Richard 
gives  me  such  heaps  of  money — and  I 
want  you  to  be  thoroughly  set  up. 
You  know,  mother,  you  ought  to 
entertain  more.  I  suppose,  though, 
there  isn’t  anyone  decent  here  now. 
Nobody  lives  in  the  suburbs.” 

“  The  Vicar,”  faltered  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
conscious  that  her  visiting  list  would 
not  bear  her  daughter’s  scrutiny,  “  and 
Miss  Lyster  and  her  brother — they 
come  sometimes.  He  is  organist  at  St. 
Peter’s,  and  conductor  of  the  Choral 
Society.” 

Meriel  smiled  scornfully.  Just  as 
she  thought — a  set  of  dowdy  local 
people  ! 

“  The  church  people  are  all  very  well, 
but  you  ought  to  go  more  into  society. 
Gwenda  will  never  marry  if  nobody 
sees  her,  and  she’d  be  quite  pretty  if  she 
dressed  decently  and  had  her  hair 
shingled.  And  you,  too,  mother, 
darling,  you  ought  really  to  take  yourself 
up.” 

“  Don’t  make  me  shingle  my  hair  !  ” 
Mrs.  Eldridge  clutched  at  her  head. 
She  had  a  vision  of  herself  with  cropped 


grey  locks.  What  would 
they  say  at  the  church  ? 

And  John,  what  would  he 
think?  But  Meriel 
laughed  gaily,  and  hugged 
her. 

“  Poor  mother  !  You’re 
frightened  of  me  !  No, 
of  course  I  shouldn’t  make  you  shingle 
your  hair — and  you  are  so  adorable 
that  nothing  much  matters,  really.” 
Meriel  was  nothing  if  not  tactful. 
“  But  I  want  to  get  you  some  nice 
clothes.  You’re  so  charming,  really,  so 
petite  and  dainty  ;  you  ought  not  to  be 
all  bunched  in  at  the  waist  like  that." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  winced.  Criticism  is 
hard  to  hear,  especially  from  a  child. 

“  You  must  have  some  up-to-date 
things,  mother,  darling.”  Meriel  spoke 
coaxingly.  “  I  want  you  to  meet  Her 
Excellency  ;  she  is  in  town,  and  asked 
me  'to  call,  and  I  should  love  to  take 
you  and  Gwenda.  She’s  delightful  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Gwenda  to 
know  her,  as  I  want  you  to  let  me  take 
the  child  back  with  us  to  India.  She 
really  ought  to  see  something  of  life, 
and  I’ll  marry  her  off  in  no  time  out 
there.  I  must  take  her  in  hand  as 
regards  clothes,  too.  Of  course,  living 
out  here  you  don’t  see  anything  that 
goes  on.  You  wouldn’t  move  nearer 
town,  I  suppose  ?  Patterdale  House — ■ 
it  sounds  simply  hopelessly  suburban. 
Why  can’t  the  house  be  called  by  its 
number  ?  " 

“  Surely,  Meriel,  you  remember  my 
telling  you  the  reason  of  the  name  of 
this  house  ?  Your  father  insisted  on 
calling  it  Patterdale  House  ;  we  spent 
our  honeymoon  in  the  Lake  District." 
Mrs.  Eldridge  was  grieved,  and  showed 
it.  A  faint  flush  coloured  her  cheeks, 
and  Meriel  for  once  felt  ashamed  of 
herself. 

"  Of  course.  I  forgot  just  for  the 
moment  ;  and  you  would  not  care  to 
move  now.  The  house  suits  you  and  is 
very  comfortable.” 

“  Oh,  no ;  I  couldn’t  move  away. 
The  house  is  mine,  my  own  property. 
Gwenda  is  so  interested  in  all  her  church 
work,  too.  Don’t  make  us  move, 
Meriel !  ”  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  voice  was 
appealing. 

“  Make  you  move  ?  I  can’t,  of  course. 

I  only  wish  I  could.  Oh,  well,  I  suppose 
you  must  stay  as  you  are  ;  but  Gwenda 
will  never  get  to  know  anyone  present¬ 
able  here  ;  and  as  to  her  church  work — 
that’s  all  very  well,  but  Gwenda  must 
not  waste  her  youth  in  running  up  and 
down  to  girls’  clubs  and  choral  societies 
and  such  things.  A  little  of  it  is  all  right, 
but  she  needs  brightening  up.  She’s 
too  quiet.  I  must  see  what  I  can  do.” 
And  Meriel  would  jump  off  the  table 
and  go  away  humming  to  herself.  This 
should  be  her  mission — to  get  her 
mother  and  sister  out  of  the  suburban 


rut  into  which  they  had  sunk  so  deeply. 
She  set  herself  with  energy  to  the  task. 

A  household  composed  exclusively  of 
women,  unless  they  are  of  the  modern 
type,  inevitably  falls  into  set  old- 
fashioned  ways.  The  presence  of  a 
man  makes  all  the  difference ;  he 
brings  with  him  a  whiff  of  fresh  outside 
air.  But  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  Gwenda, 
contented  in  their  close  seclusion, 
needed  a  great  deal  of  rousing. 

Meriel’s  methods  were  apt  to  be  try¬ 
ing.  Bradshaw,  the  capable  parlour¬ 
maid,  gave  notice  at  once.  She  wasn't 
accustomed  to  polishing  tables  every 
day,  she  announced  with  dignity.  Then 
the  cook  showed  symptoms  of  doing 
likewise,  until  Meriel  ran  down  into  the 
kitchen,  sat  on  the  table,  and  won  them 
both  over  by  her  fascinating  ways. 

“  Now,  what's  it  all  about  ?  ”  she 
inquired,  with  her  shingled  head  on  one 
side. 

“  It’s  not  only  the  table  being  polished, 
your  ladyship,  it’s  that  black  nurse. 
We  don't  like  having  her  about.  She 
mutters  to  herself,  and  rocks  herself 
to  and  fro,  and  sits  in  the  corner  and 
eats  with  her  fingers,  and  Mary  the  under¬ 
housemaid  says  her  back’s  broken  with 
running  up  and  downstairs  with  her 
meals.  And  she  won’t  let  us  into  the 
nursery  to  look  at  Master  Dicky,  bless 
him — as  if  we  should  do  him  any  harm  !  ” 
Cook  was  irate,  and  showed  it. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  won’t  do  him 
any  harm.  Absurd  !  She  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand.  I’ll  tell  her  Dicky  can  come  down 
here  as  often  as  you  like.  You  must 
fetch  him.  I  used  to  love  being  in  the 
kitchen.  And  I'll  engage  a  nursery  maid 
to  fetch  and  carry,  and  tell  her  to  help 
you  with  the  polishing  of  the  table,  eh, 
Bradshaw  ?  ”  Meriel  twinkled  and  ran 
upstairs  to  collect  Dicky  and  settle  the 
matter. 

Then  Gwenda  was  difficult.  She 
trembled  with  nervousness  before  her 
sister,  but  at  first  she  held  her  ground. 

“  Why  can’t  you  leave  me  alone, 
Meriel  ?  I'm  quiet  and  old-fashioned, 
but  I’m  happy.  I  try  to  be  unselfish 
and  to  help  others.”  Gwenda’s  lip 
trembled. 

Meriel  spoke  with  scorn,  and  Gwenda 
flushed  at  her  words. 

I  won’t  leave  you  alone.  You  ought 
not  to  live  this  sort  of  life,  Gwenda. 
Bands  of  Hope  and  Girls’  Clubs  are  all 
very  well,  but  there  are  other  things. 
You’ll  just  turn  into  a  parish  hack,  a  dull 
spinster  with  no  interests  outside  the 
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church.  Don’t  you  realise 
how  bad  this  life  is  for 
you  ?  Mother  quite  sees 
it,  since  I  have  talked  to 
her.  I  am  determined  to 
alter  things.  We’ll  go 
up  to  town,  rig  you  out, 
and  then  we'll  try  a 
little  quiet  entertaining.  I  want  you 
to  come  put  to  us  to  India  for  next  cold 
weather.” 

Meriel  was  past  master  in  the  art  of 
getting  her  own  way.  She  seemed  almost 
to  hypnotise  people  into  doing  as  she 
liked,  and  at  first  all  went  well.  Mrs. 
Eldridge  certainly  did  look  charming  in 
the  softly  falling  gowns,  loose  yet  cling¬ 
ing,  that  Meriel  chose  for  her.  The  simple 
white  collars,  the  dull  black  drapery 
suited  her  to  perfection,  and  Lady 
Gresham  was  triumphant. 

“  There  !  you  see  !  Wasn’t  I  right  ? 
Now,  mother,  you  must  have  some 
really  nice  hats,  not  squat  toques.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  unseen,  winced  again. 

“  But  really  becoming  hats — we’ll 
soon  fix  you  up.”  And  Meriel  was  as 
good  as  her  word  and  clapped  her  hands 
with  glee  at  her  transformed  parent. 

Then  it  was  Gwenda’s  turn.  Meriel 
never  rested  until  her  little  sister  was 
almost  an  exact  copy  of  herself.  Gwenda 
looked  delightful  in  the  fashionable 
frock  of  the  moment,  a  softly  falling 
straight  gown,  faintly  pink.  But  the 
hats  were  the  trouble. 

‘‘You  will  never  look  presentable 
until  you  have  your  hair  shingled.” 
Meriel  surveyed  her  sister  as  she  stood 
in  the  modish  hat-shop,  with  a  hat 
perched  rakishly  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  “  Come  along,  child,  and  get  it 
over.  Do  be  sensible  ;  I  know  what’s 
right.  Do  you  want  everyone  to  laugh 
at  you  ?  You  look  too  absurd  as  you 
are.” 

Gwenda  coloured  up  ;  it  needed  all 
her  self-control  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
She  felt  forlorn  and  unprotected  in  this 
big  shop,  with  everyone  apparently, 
as  Meriel  said,  laughing  at  her.  And 
suddenly  she  consented. 

“  Very  well — I  suppose  you  know. 
And  if  mother  doesn’t  mind — - — ” 

“  She  wants  you  to  have  it  done  ; 
she  said  so  to-day.”  Meriel  was  stretch¬ 
ing  the  truth  a  little  ;  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
tired  of  the  perpetual  harping  on  one 
topic  that  Meriel  called  persuasion,  had 
said  that  Gwenda  could  do  as  she  liked. 

That  ended  it ;  and  Gwenda  sat  a 
meek  victim  in  the  chair  at  the  Bond 
Street  hairdresser’s,  while  her  beautiful 
dark  hair  fell  in  handfuls  around  her 

The  effect  at  first  was  far  from  charm¬ 
ing.  All  Gwenda’s  beauty  seemed  gone  ; 
the  white  scared  face,  the  small  head, 
the  back  of  her  neck  all  bare,  made  the 
child  look  like  some  half -fledged  sparrow. 
Even  Meriel  stood  aghast.  But  she 
would  never  own  herself  mistaken. 
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“  You’ll  soon  get  used 
to  it !  ”  she  exclaimed 
reassuringly. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  stared 
in  unfeigned  horror  when 
she  beheld  her  shorn 
lamb. 

Oh,  Gwenda  !  My 
precious  child  !  My  baby  !  What  have 
you  done  to  her,  Meriel  ?  ” 

Poor  Gwenda,  nerves  strained  to  their 
utmost,  rushed  into  her  mother’s  arms 
in  wild  convulsions  of  crying.  But 
Meriel’s  strong  will,  as  usual,  dominated 
the  situation. 

One  would  think  I  had  cut  Gwenda’s 
head  off  !  ”  she  said  rallyingly.  “  You’ll 
soon  get  used  to  it.  Come,  Gwenda, 
don’t  be  silly  !  ” 

Gwenda  went  off  sobbing  to  her  room. 
But  the  fashionable  hats,  fitting  right 
on  to  the  cropped  head,  were  a  great 
comfort  ;  and  for  the  next  few  days 
Lady  Gresham  devoted  herself  to  her 
sister,  and  tool^  hep  about  with  her. 
Wonderful  plays,  amazing  dress  parades, 
delicious  luncheons,  at  which  Gwenda 
met  some  of  the  most  charming  of 
Meriel’s  friends — these  went  far  to  soothe 
her  ruffled  feelings. 

Soon  the  stronger  influence  had  its 
way,  and  Gwenda,  looking  out  at  all 
this  gaiety  like  some  little  mouse  from 
its  corner,  began  to  enjoy  herself. 
Perhaps  after  all  Meriel  had  been  right, 
she  thought.  Perhaps  her  life  had  been 
too  quiet.  She  began  to  like  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  restlessness  of  these  perpetual 
expeditions  to  town,  and  her  church 
work  suffered  in  consequence.  After  a 
long  day  of  gaiety  and  sight-seeing, 
Gwenda  was  too  tired  to  turn  out  again 
to  club  or  Band  of  Hope,  and  Meriel 
well  knew  how  to  make  the  evenings 
interesting.  She  would  lure  Gwenda 
on  to  play.  The  child  was  a  delicious 
pianist,  and  her  elder  sister’s  admiration 
was  gratifying. 

Soon  it  became  a  regular  thing  for 
Gwenda  to  go  to  the  piano,  while 
Meriel,  half-asleep,  would  lie  in  the  big 
armchair  and  stare  into  the  fire. 

Meriel’s  plans  were  working  well. 
Soon  Gwenda  was  regularly  launched  in 
society.  Her  Excellency  had  been  most 
kind  ;  she  had  asked  Meriel  to  bring 
her  sister  to  luncheon,  and  on  hearing 
that  Gwenda  was  musical  she  enlisted 
the  sisters'  help  in  a  fashionable  evening 
concert,  of  which  she  was  patroness,  to 
be  held  in  one  of  those  huge  West-end 
private  houses  whose  owners  are  always 
ready  to  help  in  any  good  work.  Meriel 
could  neither  sing  nor  play ;  but 
she  at  once  offered  Gwenda’s  help,  in 
spite  of  her  sister’s  look  of  agonised 
appeal. 

Her  Excellency  beamed.  They  badly 
wanted  an  accompanist.  Would  Miss 
Eldridge  assist  in  this  way  ?  It  helped 
so  with  the  expense. 


Gwenda  stammered  and  blushed,  but 
Meriel  answered  for  her — • 

“  Of  course  my  sister  will  be  only  too 
delighted.  She  is  a  very  good  accom¬ 
panist.” 

"  Capital  !  Lots  of  people  are  going 
to  sing.  We’ll  arrange  a  rehearsal.  I 
will  telephone.  What,  aren’t  you  on 
it  ?  Let’s  see — Patterdale  House, 
Corsham  Park,  S.W.  2,  isn’t  it  ?  I’ll 
drop  a  card.” 

How  hopelessly  suburban  it  sounded, 
Meriel  thought.  But  this  concert — 
what  a  chance  for  Gwenda  !  It  would 
indeed  lift  the  child  right  out  of  her  rut, 
and  who  could  tell  what  might  come  of 
it. 

As  soon  as  the  glass  doors  of  the 
“  Alceste  ”  had  swung  to  behind  them, 
Gwenda  clutched  at  her  sister  in  despair. 

“  Oh,  Meriel,  why  did  you  say  I 
could  do  it  ?  I  shall  be  terrified.  I 
simply  can’t.” 

"  Can’twhat  ?  ”  Meriel’s  voice  was  curt. 

“  Those  accompaniments - "  Gwen¬ 

da  was  almost  in  tears. 

“  Well,  really,  Gwenda,  I  can’t 
understand  you.  You’re  so  mad  on 
doing  good  and  all  that ;  here’s  a  chance. 
The  concert  is  for  some  splendid  object 
— disabled  soldiers,  isn’t  it  ?  Anyway, 
I  know  it  is  for  some  good  cause.  You 
can  play  accompaniments  beautifully. 
And  just  think  of  the  chance  !  Mother 
will  be  delighted  ;  you’ll  meet  the  very 
best  people.  These  semi-private  concerts 
are  the  smartest  things ;  and  with  re¬ 
hearsals  and  running  in  and  out  of  Her 
Excellency’s  hotel — it  is  just  splendid. 
So  don’t  be  silly.  I’ll  give  you  the 
prettiest  frock  we  can  find  in  all  London, 
and  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  my  clever 
little  sister.”  Meriel  gave  Gwenda’s 
shoulder  a  reassuring  pat.  “  Come  home 
now  and  tell  mother.  You'll  see  how 
pleased  she’ll  be.” 

Certainly  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  pleased  ; 
a  trifle  bewildered,  but  that  she  always 
was  now-a-days.  The  quiet  house  was 
completely  changed.  .Meriel  was  always 
in  and  out,  rushing  off  to  town,  rushing 
back  again,  taking  her  mother  out  to 
this  festivity,  Gwenda  out  to  that. 
But  Mrs.  Eldridge,  too,  was  beginning 
to  like  it.  And  then  there  was  Dicky  ! 
The  nursery  was  to  the  devoted  grannie 
a  haven  of  joy.  Ayah  from  the  first  had 
approved  of  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  worship  of 
her  “  chota  sahib,”  and  Dicky  learned 
to  watch  for  grannie  and  hold  out  his 
arms  to  her.  He  would  crow  with  delight 
when  Mrs.  Eldridge  buried  her  face  in 
his  soft  neck  and  made  loving  noises. 
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Meriel  was  an  excellent 
mother,  if  rather  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  one.  She  would 
run  swinging  upstairs  and 
into  the  nursery,  and 
then,  suddenly  remember¬ 
ing  some  engagement, 
would  as  swiftly  run 
downstairs  again.  But  she  adored  her 
little  son  and  was  ever  watchful  of  his 
well-being.  He  throve  in  England,  and 
the  spring  sunshine  comforted  Ayah  not 
a  little. 

©fesptes'  11= 

“  Margaret,  have  you  seen  Miss 
Eldridge  lately  ?  ” 

Martin  Lyster  tried  to  speak  casually, 
but  he  kept  his  face  turned  away  as  he 
sat  at  his  desk  in  the  diminutive  living- 
room  of  the  flat  he  and  his  sister  shared. 

Margaret  Lyster,  elderly  and  sensible, 
put  down  her  knitting  and  tried  to  think. 

“  Miss  Eldridge — let’s  see.  Oh,  I 
know.  They  were  saying  at  the  mission¬ 
ary  working  party  this  afternoon  that 
her  sister  has  come  back  from  India 
- — Lady  Gresham,  you  remember.  She 
married  Sir  Richard  Gresham.  A  very 
romantic  affair ;  love  at  first  sight,  and 
all  that.”  Miss  Lyster  was  nothing  if 
not  practical.  “I  expect  Miss  Eldridge 
has  been  too  busy  lately  to  do  much 
parish  work..  I  saw  her  in  church  a 
Sunday  or  two  ago.  She  looked  alfered, 
somehow.” 

“  Altered  !  ”  Martin  Lyster  was 
startled ;  he  turned  round  hastily. 
“  Did  she  look  ill  ?  ” 

“No,  not  altered  in  that  way.  It 
was  her  hat  I  think — one  of  those 
fashionable  shapes.  She  had  on  a  very 
pretty  frock.  She  looked  charming,  but 
certainly  altered.” 

Martin  Lyster  buried  himself  in  his 
book,  but  his  thoughts  were  busy.  How 
often,  from  his  seat  in  the  organ  loft, 
his  eyes  had  searched  the  congregation 
for  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Eldridge.  How 
eagerly  had  he  not  gone  to  the  Choral 
Society,  of  which  he  was  conductor, 
hoping  to  see  the  bright  face  with  its 
setting  of  dark  hair  !  The  work  had 
lost  half  its  zest  without  the  stimulus 
of  her  presence.  He  was  beginning  to 
realise  what  she  meant  to  him,  this 
quiet  old-fashioned  maiden  with  the 
deep  blue  eyes. 

Martin  Lyster  disliked  the  modern 
girl — her  strident  voice,  her  powder, 
her  paint,  her  abbreviated  skirts  and 
hair,  her  astounding  jumpers.  But  this 
girl  was  different.  Their  church  work 
had  brought  them  together,  and  he 
cherished  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  a 
tiny  flicker  of  hope,  a  flicker  so  faint 
that  it  only  needed  a  breath  to  put  it 
out.  It  burned  though,  steady,  clear 
and  faithful. 

Margaret  and  Martin  Lyster  had 
been  left  orphans  when  Martin  was  a 


lad  ;  and  his  sister  had  been  his  pro¬ 
vidence.  She  had  recognised  her 
brother’s  gift  for  music ;  she  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  give  him  a 
good  training,  and  now  Martin  was 
well  on  the  road  to  fame.  His  com¬ 
positions  had  been  favourably  received  ; 
he  possessed  excellent  qualifications  and 
was  a  professor  on  the  staff  of  one  of  our 
largest  colleges  of  music,  and  he  was 
organist  at  St.  Peter’s,  Corsham  Park. 
But  lately  he  had  seemed  restless  and 
dissatisfied,  and  Miss  Lyster  had  only 
just  discovered  the  cause. 

She  looked  lovingly  at  the  rough  fair 
bead  bent  over  the  book.  Poor  Martin  ! 
he  would  suffer  dreadfully  if  he  really 
were  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Eldridge. 
And  it  looked  like  it,  for  he  suddenly 
turned  round  again  and  spoke  in  a 
husky  voice. 

“  I’ll  just  call  round  at  Patterdale 
House,  I  think.  I  want  to  see  Miss 
Eldridge  about  the  music  she  asked  me 
to  get  for  the  Girls’  Club.  There’s  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn’t  go,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Go  by  all  means,  dear;  then  you 
can  find  out  if  she  has  been  ill,  or  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Margaret  tactfully. 

Miss  Lyster  watched  her  brother’s  tall 
form  striding  down  the  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  bordered  with  red  brick  maison¬ 
nettes.  Then,  as  he  swung  round  the 
corner,  she  turned  to  her  work  with  a 
sigh.  Poor  Martin  !  She  wouldn’t  ask 
him  anything  ;  he’d  tell  her  if  he  wanted 
to  ;  but  he  would  take  it  hard  if,  as  Miss 
Lyster  feared,  his  love  were  hopeless. 

The  three  ladies  of  Patterdale  House 
were  sitting  in  the  big  drawing-room 
which  Mr.  Eldridge  had  added  to  the 
house  some  few  years  ago.  It  was  a 
beautiful  room  with  parquet  floor  and 
thick  rugs,  and  the  grand  piano  in  one 
corner.  Meriel  liked  this  room,  and 
insisted  on  its  being  used  every  evening. 

You  have  heaps  of  servants, 
mother,”  she  would  say  when  Mrs. 
Eldridge,  always  thoughtful  of  others, 
murmured  something  about  “  so  many 
fireplaces  to  clean.”  “  Work  will  do  them 
no  harm.  Then  I  love  to  hear  Gwenda 
play,  and  the  grand  piano  is  so  much 
better  than  the  one  in  the  morning- 
room.” 

Meriel  had  her  way,  of  course,  and 
when  they  were  at  home  the  three  ladies 
sat  in  state  every  evening.  Meriel  had 
lately,  together  with  her  other  pre¬ 
occupations,  taken  up  the  question  of 
her  mother’s  eyesight ;  and  had  at  once 
banished  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  old-fashioned 
gold  spectacles. 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  possibly  wear 
those  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in  horror.  “  You 
must  come  with  me  at  once  to  Holland's 
and  get  some  tortoiseshell  ones  with 
big  round  eyes.  Gwenda,  too ;  she 
needs  them  when  she  is  playing.  I’ve 
noticed  how  she  peers  at  the  music.” 

So  the  spectacles  had  been  duly 


obtained.  At  first  Gwenda  had 
smothered  a  laugh  as  she  watched  her 
mother  and  Meriel  at  work  with  their 
big  owl-like  spectacled  eyes.  How 
funny  they  looked  !  But  lately,  since 
the  affair  of  the  concert,  Gwenda  had 
been  too  heavy-hearted  to  laugh  at  any¬ 
thing.  She  just  resigned  herself.  She 
obediently  wore  her  own  big  spectacles 
— and  it  was  to  this  wise-looking  trio 
that  Martin  Lyster  found  himself 
suddenly  presented. 

For  a  moment  he  doubted  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  These  spectacled 
creatures  —  who  were  they  ?  Mrs. 
Eldridge  came  forward  and  welcomed 
him  nervously.  What  would  Meriel 
think  of  this  visitor,  she  wondered,  as 
she  introduced  him. 

“  Mr.  Lyster — my  daughter,  Lady 
Gresham.” 

Martin  bowed,  and  then  looked 
round  for  Gwenda.  Was  this  she  ! 
Could  it  be  ?  What  had  they  done  to 
her  ? 

Gwenda  was  pale  and  trembling.  She 
had  snatched  off  the  spectacles,  but  not 
before  she  saw  the  look  of  amazed 
horror  on  his  face.  Had  she  changed 
so,  then  ? 

Martin  talked  vaguely  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could,  he  rose  to  go.  Gwenda  seemed 
like  a  different  person.  Her  fashionable 
frock,  although  charming,  seemed  to 
change  her  quaint  sweet  personality. 
Her  shingled  hair,  now  “  waved " 
according  to  Meriel’s  dictates,  altered 
her  completely. 

Meriel  told  Ijim  of  Gwenda’s  forth¬ 
coming  concert,  and  at  the  mention  of 
these  grand  names  the  organist  felt 
chilled  and  repelled.  It  was  all  over 
now,  he  told  himself  bitterly  as  he 
strode  home  in  the  darkness ;  and, 
after  all,  what  had  it  teen  ?  Just 
fancy,  just  a  faint  sweet  hope,  cherished, 
alas  !  in  vain. 

“  What  a  weird  creature,”  said 
Meriel  carelessly,  as  she  took  up  her 
knitting,  “  to  call  in  the  evening  dressed 
like  that  !  Are  your  church  friends  in 
the  habit  of  behaving  so  casually, 
mother  ?  ” 

Gwenda  opened  her  lips  in  hot  vindi¬ 
cation,  but  closed  them  again.  After 
all,  what  was  the  use  ?  But  the  big 
spectacles  were  wet  with  tears. 

The  rehearsal  of  the  concert  was  not 
as  formidable  as  Gwenda  feared.  Only 
two  performers  appeared — well-known 
society  women,  both  very  beautifully 
dressed,  and  both  with  very  lovely 
voices.  It  was  an  artistic  joy  to  hear 
them  sing,  and  Gwenda  forgot  herself 
and  her  nervous  terrors,  and  played 
her  best.  There  was  a  very  good  tea, 
and  everyone  was  kind  and  compli¬ 
mentary. 

But  still  Gwenda  felt  anxious.  Her 


Excellency’s  last  remark  had  left  her 
apprehensive. 

“  Good-bye,  Miss  Eldridge — thank 
you  so  much — you  accompany  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  if  there  are  any  other  per¬ 
formers  who  want  your  kind  services 
I  am  sure  you  will  help  them.” 

Gwenda  was  dumb,  but  Meriel  as 
usual  answered  for  her. 

“  Of  course.  Your  Excellency  ;  my 
sister  will  be  delighted.  Au  revoir,  then, 
till  Wednesday  night.”  And  Lady 
Gresham  sailed  out,  followed  by  the 
trerrlbling  Gwenda. 

“  There,  you  see  !  Nothing  very 
awful,  was  it  ?  ”  inquired  Meriel  wag¬ 
gishly.  “You  did  beautifully.  What 
was  there  to  be  afraid  of  after  all  ?  ” 

“  But  suppose  there  are  other  accom¬ 
paniments  to  play — something  I’ve 
never  seen — something  difficult  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  worry  so,  Gwenda  !  Of 
course  there  won’t  be.  And  if  there  are, 
you  will  play  them  perfectly.” 

“  No,  I  sha’n’t.  I  don’t  read  well  at 
sight,  because  I  play  by  heart.  If 
I’ve  heard  the  things  once  I  can  play 
them ;  but  at  first  sight — and  if  I’m 
nervous - ”  Gwenda  choked. 

"  Well,  just  don’t  be  nervous,  that’s 
all.  And  you  must  not  make  a  mess  of 
it  now.  I  should  feel  furious  if  you 
didn’t  play  well ;  it  would  be  so  awkward 
for  me  with  Her  Excellency.”  Meriel 
thought  privately  that  a  little  bracing 
would  do  Gwenda  no  harm. 

But  who  understands  the  tortures  of 
nervousness  undergone  by  the  amateur 
pianist  ? — tortures  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  cause.  As  the  dreaded  evening 
approached,  Gwenda  could  only  wish,  in 
a  dull  despair,  that  she  might  suddenly 
fall  a  prey  to  some  dread  disease,  might 
die,  anything.  But  the  days  went  re¬ 
morselessly  on.  Soon  it  was  a  question 
of  hours  ;  and  Gwenda,  sick  and  shaking, 
found  herself  in  the  motor  which  was 
swiftly  conveying  Meriel  and  her  to  the 
place  of  torture. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  had  “  cried  off  ”  at  the 
last  moment. 

“  I  have  a  little  cold,  Meriel  dear,  I 
think  I  am  better  at  home.”  Mrs. 
Eldridge  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  the 
gaily  striped  silk  shawl  which  had 
replaced  the  knitted  wrap  of  less 
fashionable  days.  “  I  have  my  ticket, 
dear,  so  the  funds  will  not  lose  by  my 
absence.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  did  not  tell  Meriel  the 
real  reason  of  her  not  wanting  to  go. 
Her  mother’s  eyes  had  suddenly  been 
opened.  Going  up  to  bed  the  previous 
night  she  had  paused  outside  Gwenda’s 
door.  The  child  was  crying — sobbing 
hopelessly — and  Mrs.  Eldridge  could  hear 
the  broken  words  :  “  Oh  !  what  shall 

I  do  ?  I  shall  make  a  mess  of  it.  I 
shall  play  all  wrong,  and  Meriel  will 
never  forgive  me.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  had  not  gone  in.  What 


was 
unwilling. 


could  she  do  ?  It  was  useless  to  think 
of  giving  up  the  plan  now.  Meriel  would 
be  furious.  But  her  heart  was  wrung 
for  her  child.  Then  domestic  troubles 
loomed  large  on  the  horizon.  Bradshaw 
had  definitely  told  her  mistress  she  must 
leave. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  but  the 
house  is  no  longer  the  same  place  since 
Lady  Gresham  and  the  black  nurse 
came.  That  nursery  maid  is  no  help  at 
all,  and  her  ladyship  speaks  so  sharp  and 
seems  so  dissatisfied.  I  can  see  her,  the 
way  she  looks  at  that  table  the  minute 
she  comes  into  the 
dining-room.  I  beg 
to  give  in  my  notice, 
m  a  d  a  m.”  And 
Bradshaw’s  decisive 
voice  left  her  mis¬ 
tress  in  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  her 
intentions.  Cook, 
too;  she 
grumpy, 

evidently  disaffected. 

Mrs.  Eldridge’s 
heart  was  heavy. 

She  helped  to  deck 
her  lamb  for  the 
sacrifice.  Gwenda’s 
frock  was  lovely, 
white,  and  glittering 
— the  very  latest  in 
Paris  creations.  Her 
stockings,  shoes, 
gloves  —  all  were 
perfect. 

“You’ll  do  beauti¬ 
fully,  darling ;  and 
it  will  soon  be  over,” 
said  her  mother,  as 
she  kissed  her. 

Gwenda  clung  to 
her  speechlessly. 

The  concert  began 
at  nine  o’clock,  and 
many  leading  lights 
of  fashion  were 
giving  dinner  parties 
for  it.  The  tickets 
had  all  been  sold, 

Meriel  told  Gwenda. 

“Can  anybody 
go?”  Gwenda  asked, 
trying  to  talk  nat¬ 
urally,  and  hoping 
Meriel  would  not 
notice  her  shaking 
voice. 

“  Y es  ;  anyone 
can  buy  a  guinea 
ticket.  But  of 
course  it’s  a  rather 
select  affair,  really,” 
said  Meriel,  button¬ 
ing  her  long  glove. 

She,  too,  looked 
charming  in  the 
pale  green  gown 
with  a  rope  of  pearls. 


Nervousness  comes  in  spasms.  One 
minute  Gwenda  would  feel  quite  calm 
and  confident ;  the  next,  terror  would 
have  her  in  its  grip.  Would  it — could  it 
— ever  be  over  ?  In  a  few  hours  she 
would  be  driving  home  again,  all  this 
horror  past  and  forgotten.  No,  not 
forgotten.  “  I  can  never  forget  what 
I  am  suffering  now,”  thought  the  girl. 

The  green-room  was  full  of  people — 
beautifully  dressed  women,  fashionable 
men,  and  everyone  talking.  Gwenda 
shrank  into  a  corner,  but  a  bustling 
round-faced  man,  evidently  master  of 


the  ceremonies,  came  up  to  her  at 
once. 

"  Miss  Eldridge,  I  believe  ?  You  are 
kindly  accompanying  two  sets  of  songs, 
We  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  also 
play  for  the  violinist,  Lady  Beatrix 
Lindesay.  Her  pianist  is  ill  ;  we’ve 
just  had  a  telephone  message.  And  the 
professional  accompanist  who  is  to  play 
for  Madame  Mirandola  does  not  care 
to  be  asked  to  accompany  anyone  else. 
Professional  etiquette,  don’t  you  know  !  ” 
He  laughed  jocosely.  "  Her  Excellency 
felt  sure,  though,  that  you  would  not 


1  YOU  WILL  NEVER  LOOK  PRESENTABLE  UNTIL  YOU 
HAVE  YOUR  HAIR  SHINGLED.” 
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mind  doing  so.  It  will  help  us  out  of  a 
great  difficulty.  If  you  will  kindly  come 
with  me  I  will  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Beatrix.” 

"  Oh,  but  I  don’t  think  I  can.  I 
don’t  read  music  well,”  Gwenda  stam¬ 
mered,  staring  with  wide  eyes  of 
despair  at  the  red-faced  gentleman. 

”  But  I  understood  that  you  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  play  any  needful 
accompaniments .”  T he  red-faced  gentle¬ 
man  pondered.  “  It  places  me  in  a 
difficulty.  Lady  Beatrix  is  very  particu¬ 
lar.  I  think  you  had  better  just  see,  at 
any  rate,  what  she  is  going  to  play.” 
And  he  made  a  way  through  the  crowded 
room. 

Lady  Beatrix,  an  alarming  looking 
young  woman,  evidently  took  herself 
and  her  music  very  seriously.  She 
surveyed  the  trembling  Gwenda  and 
spoke  in  a  dictatorial  voice. 

“  Miss  Eldridge  ?  Oh,  yes.  You 
can  accompany,  I  suppose  ?  I’m  sorry 
we  couldn't  run  it  through  first  ;  this 
modern  Russian  music  is  rather  awkward 
stuff  to  play  at  first  sight,  although  it’s 
not  difficult,  really.”  She  produced  the 
pianoforte  copy  and  pointed.  ‘‘  You  see, 
solo  pianoforte  there,  then  I  come  in. 
turn  tee  tee,  turn  tee  tee.”  Lady 
Beatrix  was  humming  the  melody. 
“  Please  look  it  through  carefully.  I 
don’t  want  any  hitch.” 

Lady  Beatrix  turned 
;  away.  Too  bad  to  give 
her  that  child  to  play 
for  her  !  Why,  she  was 
in  agonies  of  nervousness ; 
anyone  could  see  that. 

The  black  dots  and 
lines  swam  before 
Gwenda’s  eyes.  She 
made  her  way  to  her 
corner  and  tried  to  read 
the  score,  but  her  brain 
refused  to  grasp  it.  She 
was  dazed  with  nervous¬ 
ness.  Oh,  what  should 
she  do  ?  Wouldn’t  any¬ 
one  help  her — come  to 
her  rescue  in  this  hour 
of  need  ? 

As  she  huddled  in  her 
corner  a  sudden  thought, 
swift  as  a  ray  of  light, 
darted  across  the  black¬ 
ness  of  her  sky. 

God.  He  would  help. 

He  was  near.  “Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway.”  Not 
just  at  bands-of-hope 
and  clubs,  not  just  at 
church  —  but  always. 

That  meant  now.  And 
Gwenda  needed  help  now, 
and  needed  it — oh,  so 
badly  ! 

She  clasped  her  hands 
and  closed  her  eyes  in 
prayer — passionate,  inar¬ 


ticulate.  And  who  shall  doubt  but  that 
the  Great  All -Loving  God  heard  the 
cry  of  His  terrified  little  child  ? 

“  Miss  Eldridge,”  said  a  voice. 

Gwenda  opened  dazed  eyes.  Martin 
Lyster  was  staring  at  the  slight  figure 
in  white  and  silver.  What  was  she  doing, 
sitting  all  alone  in  her  corner  with  her 
eyes  shut,  he  wondered. 

“  Miss  Eldridge,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
coming.  I  thought,  somehow,  the  other 
evening,  that  you  didn’t  seem  quite 
happy  about  this  concert,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  you  were  all  right,”  Martin 
stammered.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
was  taking  a  liberty,  but  a  force  stronger 
than  himself  had  impelled  him  to  come. 

Gwenda  leapt  up. 

“  Mr.  Lyster  !  ”  She  hadn’t  recognised 
him  just  at  first  in  evening  clothes. 
Help,  rescue  was  here.  All  his  life  long 
Martin  remembered  the  frantic  clutch 
of  her  trembling  little  hands  on  his 
arm. 

"  You  ?  What  made  you  come  ?  Oh, 
Mr.  Lyster,  I  am  so  terrified  !  This 
dreadful  accompaniment  —  and  she 
seemed  so  cross — and  how  can  I  play  it  ? 
I’ve  never  seen  it,  and  I  don’t  accompany 
well,  only  easy  things ;  and  Meriel 
simply  made  me  do  it ;  and  if  I  play 
all  wrong  everyone  will  be  so  furious. 
Oh,  what  made  you  come  ?  ” 

Gwenda’s  voice  broke. 
Tears  were  very  near. 

"  You  mustn’t  cry. 
Just  show  me  the  music.” 
He  scrutinised  it.  “  Now 
don’t  worry  ;  sit  down 
and  get  calm;  just  leave 
it  to  me.  I  will  arrange 
everything.” 

The  round-faced  gentle¬ 
man  was  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

“  Nearly  time  to  begin, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,” 
he  was  saying.  Then 
he  started. 

"  Why,  Lyster,  what 
are  you  up  to  here  ? 
This  isn’t  your  sort  of 
show,  surely  ?  ’’ — as  he 
caught  sight  of  Martin’s 
tall  figure. 

“  Look  here,  Walters 
— about  this  violin  ac¬ 
companiment.  Just  in¬ 
troduce  me  to  the  per¬ 
former,  will  you  ?  I’ll 
take  Miss  Eldridge’s 
place  and  play  for  her  ; 
the  poor  little  girl  is 
terrified.” 

"  My  dear  chap,  that’s 
awfully  good  of  you.  I 
saw  Miss  Eldridge  had 
an  attack  of  stage  fright, 
but  what  could  I  do  ? 
I’m  managing  the  whole 
affair,  and  a  difficult  job 


it  is — the  gifted  amateur,  what  ?  ”  He 
grinned.  “  Come  along  to  Lady  Beatrix; 
she’ll  be  proud  to  have  you  play  for 
her.” 

The  stately  Lady  Beatrix  unbent  very 
considerably  when  she  heard  that  Martin 
Lyster  the  composer  was  to  be  her 
accompanist.  How  would  it  be  if  she 
played  some  of  his  violin  music  ?  She 
had  some  with  her,  and  produced  it. 

“  That’s  it !  The  very  thing  !  Ac¬ 
companied  by  the  composer,  don’t  you 
know  !  I’ll  announce  it  when  your  turn 
comes  on.”  Mr. Walters  beamed.  “Now 
it  is  time  to  begin,  please,  ladies.” 

Martin  hurried  back  to  Gwenda  who, 
no  longer  tremulous,  sat  in  her  corner 
waiting. 

“  That’s  all  settled,”  he  muttered. 
“  Now  about  the  songs  you  are  playing. 
Do  you  feel  you  can  manage  them  ?  ” 

”  I  don’t  know — they  are  quite  easy, 
but  I  feel  so  shaky,  somehow.”  Gwenda 
looked  doubtfully  at  her  rescuer. 

“  I  think  you  had  better  try  ;  it’s  a 
pity  to  give  up  unless  you  are  obliged. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  You  shall 
play,  but  I  will  come  in  with  you  and 
turn  over.  It’s  quite  usual  at  concerts, 
and  nobody  will  notice.  Then  if  you 
feel  inclined  to  break  down  we  can 
.change. places,  don’t  you  see.  I’ll  play 
and  you  can  turn  over.” 

Gwenda  laughed.  How  kind  he  was  ! 
How  safe  she  felt  now  ! 

Everything  went  beautifully  after 
this.  The  songs  were  a  great  success. 
Meriel,  seated  in  state  in  the  crowded 
hall,  felt  proud  of  her  sister.  How  silly 
of  Gwenda  to  make  such  a  fuss  !  Why, 
she  was  playing  splendidly  ;  giving  forth 
the  accompaniment  with  certainty  and 
sympathy.  Meriel  could  not  hear  the 
whispered  encouragement  of  the  fair¬ 
haired  man  who  was  turning  over. 
“  Bravo  !  bravo  !  ”  he  was  saying  under 
his  breath  as  Gwenda  swept  the  key¬ 
board  in  triumphant  fashion. 

Lady  Beatrix,  too,  played  her  very 
best,  and  Martin  led  her  on  to  take  her 
recall,  and  shared  the  applause. 

At  last  the  concert  was  over,  and 
Meriel  came  into  the  green-room  in 
search  of  her  sister. 

“  Well,  Gwenda,  and  so  it  wasn’t  so 
dreadful  after  all  !  And  I  find  that  Mr. 
Lyster  is  quite  a  celebrity.  Everyone 
was  talking  about  him,  and  they  all 
seemed  so  surprised  to  see  him.  Oh, 
there  he  is  !  ”  Meriel  bowed  and  smiled. 
“  Now  put  on  your  cloak,  Gwenda,  and 
come  quickly.  I’ve  met  ever  so  many 
people  I  know,  and  we  are  going  on  to 
the  ‘  Bayeux  ’  to  supper — a  jolly  little 
party  to  end  up  the  evening.” 

Gwenda  looked  dismayed.  The  strain 
had  been  severe,  and  she  suddenly  felt 
as  if  she  could  bear  no  more. 

“  Must  I  ?  ”  she  faltered.  But  once 
again  Martin  came  to  the  rescue. 

“  Miss  Eldridge  looks  tired.  Might  I 


have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  her  home,  Lady 
Gresham  ?  ”  he  boldly 
asked. 

Meriel  hesitated. 

Wouldn't  it  seem  odd  ? 

But  after  all,  why  not  ? 

“  I’m  getting  rather  fed 
up  with  Gwenda,”  the  elder 
sister  said  to  herself.  A 
supper  party  at  the 
"Bayeux”  would  be  a 
delicious  change,  and  for 
once  no  Gwenda  to  worry 
about. 

So  it  was  arranged,  and 
Gwenda  found  herself  in  a 
taxi,  with  her  rescuer  by 
her  side.  Martin  sat  silent 
at  first,  and  Gwenda  was 
content  to  lean  back  in 
the  corner  and  feel  that 
the  dreaded  ordeal  was 
over.  But  by-amj-by/she 
roused  herself  to  thank 
him. 

“  What  can  I  say  to  you, 

Mr.  Lyster  ?  It  was  too 
wonderful  your  coming 
like  that  in  the  very  nick 
of  time.  I  was  so  terrified. 

I  never  ought  to  have 
undertaken  it,  but  Meriel 
made  me.  She  has  a  way 
of  simply  forcing  one  to  do 
things — one  has  to.  My 
hair — she  made  me  have 
it  shingled.  Do  you  like 
it  ?  ”  Gwenda  asked 
abruptly. 

“  It  alters  you,”  said 
Martin  gruffly. 

“  Yes  ;  I  saw  when  you 
came  that  evening  that 
you  thought  I  was  altered. 

T hose  big  round  spectacles, 

too — she  got  me  those.  But  I'm  not 

altered  really.  I’m  just  the  same." 

“  You  don’t  come  to  the  Choral  any 
mo  :e.”  Martin’s  voice  was  thick  ;  his 
hand  clenched  itself  on  his  knee. 

I’ve  been  so  busy.  Meriel  takes  me 
about  all  the  time.  And  she  says  I  go 
to  church  things  too  much — the  Girls’ 
Club  and  the  Band  of  Hope.  But  I  miss 
it  all  very  much.  I  don’t  mean  to  care 
any  more  for  what  she  says  ;  I’m  not 
happy  in  this  sort  of  life.  She  means  to 
be  kind,  and  she  gives  me  heaps  of 
things.  She  wants  me  to  go  out  to 
India,  too.” 

“  You  mustn’t  do  that.”  Martin 
suddenly  flung  caution  to  the  winds.  To 
be  alone  with  her  like  this — it  was  too 
much.  His  self-control  broke  down. 

"  Why  not  ?  ”  Gwenda  was  staring 
at  him.  How  strange  he  looked — so 
pale,  and  his  voice  all  thick  and  shaking. 

“  Gwenda,  darling  little  Gwenda.  I’ve 
missed  you  so  lately.  I  can’t  let  you  go 
right  out  of  my  life.  Oh,  darling  child, 


THEN  NEEDN  T  I  BE  GRAND  AND  FASHIONABLE  ANY 
MORE?  NEEDN’T  I  DO  AS  MERIEL  WANTS,  AND  GO 
TO  INDIA?7’  SHE  CREPT  INTO  THE  SHELTER  OF 
THE  EAGER  ARMS  HELD  OUT  TO  HER. 


won’t  you  let  me  teach  you  real  happi¬ 
ness  ?  All  this  sort  of  thing — this  gaiety, 
this  fashion — it  will  never  satisfy  you 
really.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  to  you  to-night,  but  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  I  have  loved  you  a  long  while, 
Gwenda.  Could  you  care  for  me  just  a 
little  ?  ” 

“  Then  needn't  I  be  grand  and 
fashionable  any  more  ?  Needn’t  I  do 
as  Meriel  wants,  and  go  to  India  ?  ” 
A  smile  like  the  loveliest  dawn  broke 
over  Gwenda’s  face.  She  crept  into  the 
shelter  of  the  eager  arms  held  out  to 
her. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  was  half-dozing  by  the 
morning-room  fire.  She  started  awake. 
Surely  that  was  the  sound  of  the  key  in 
the  latch,  and  she  guiltily  concealed  her 
gold  spectacles. 

There  was  a  soft  rustle  of  silk,  and 
Gwenda  was  in  the  room  and  kneeling 
by  her  mother’s  side. 

“  Gwenda  darling,  is  anything  wrong  ? 
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Where’s  Meriel  ?  ”  Mrs.  Eldridge 
clutched  at  her  child.  Something  must 
have  happened.  Had  Gwenda  broken 
down  ?  Yes,  it  must  be  that,  the  child 
was  sobbing. 

Gwenda  raised  her  head.  No,  nothing 
was  wrong,  for  joy,  triumphant  joy. 
shone  from  that  radiant  tear-stained 
face.  And  who  was  that  in  the  doorway  ? 

"  Mr.  Lyster  ?  I  don’t  understand. 
Where’s  Meriel  ?  Has  anything  hap- 
Eldridge  was  utterly 


pened  ?  ”  Mrs. 
bewildered. 

“  Oh,  mother,  darling  !  Yes,  some¬ 
thing  has  happened — something  most 
wonderful.  I  was  so  terrified  at  the 
concert — and  suddenly  Mr.  Lyster  came  ; 
and  he  played  for  me,  and  helped  me, 
and  brought  me  home.  Meriel’s  gone 
out  to  supper  ;  she  gave  us  the  key, 

and -  Oh,  mother  !  ”  Gwenda  hid 

her  face  in  her  mother’s  gown. 

Martin  Lyster  knelt  down  on  the 
hearthrug  and  put  his  arm  round  the 
slender  shaking  figure. 


“  Mrs.  Eldridge,  I’ve 
loved  her  so  long.  I 
never  thought  there  was 
the  faintest  chance  ;  but 
I  believe  I  can  make  her 
happy.  My  sort  of  life 
— your  sort  of  life — is 
more  what  she  wants. 

She  isn’t  made  for  fashion  and  modern 
amusements.  Will  you  give  her  to 
me  ?  ” 

Nobody  quite  knew  what  happened 
then.  Utterly  bewildered,  Mrs.  Eldridge 
could  only  stroke  her  daughter's  cropped 
head.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  tears 
would  come — mother  and  child  wept 
together,  and  Martin’s  eyes,  too,  were 
dim.  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  the  first  to 
recover  herself. 

“You  must  both  be  very  hungry,  my 
children.  Take  her  into  the  dining-room, 
Martin,  and  give  her  some  supper.  I’ll 
wait  here  for  Meriel.  There’s  a  telegram 
for  her  on  the  hall  table.  I  forgot  all 
about  it.” 

“  Meriel  !  What  will  she  say  ?  ” 
Gwenda  asked ;  but  Martin  interposed — - 

”  It  matters  very  little,  darling, 
what  Lady  Gresham  says.  Your  mother 
has  given  her  consent  to  our  engage¬ 
ment — at  least  I  suppose  she  has  !  ” 
Martin  beamed.  “Nobody  else  has  a 
word  to  say.”  Martin  set  his  lips 
firmly,  and  led  his  betrothed  into  the 
dining-room.  He  could  not  eat ;  he 
could  only  sit  and  stare  at  her,  and 
wonder  at  this  marvellous  ending  to 
his  despair. 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  lost  in  happy  dreams, 
didn’t  hear  the  arrival  of  the  taxi ; 
the  hall  door  was  on  the  latch,  and 


Meriel  waited  long  in  the  hall  reading 
her  telegram  over  and  over  again.  It 
was  from  Richard  !  He  was  coming  to 
her!  He  had  started.  Oh!  joy  of  joys! 
to  see  him  again  !  She  realised  suddenly 
how  much  she  had  missed  her  husband. 

Meriel  had  not  expected  to  find  any 
one  waiting  up.  Gwenda  would,  of 
course,  have  gone  to  bed.  She  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  bright  light  under  the 
morning-room  door  ;  she  pushed  it  open. 

“Mother!  Oh!  mother,  darling,  I’m 
so  glad  you  haven’t  gone  to  bed.  Oh, 
mother,  I’ve  had  a  cable  from  Richard  — 
he’s  coming  home — on  his  way  now  ! 
Think  of  it !  How  splendid  !  ”  Meriel 
hugged  her  mother  in  her  exuberance 
of  joy. 

“  My  precious  child,  how  glad  I  am 
for  you.”  Mrs.  Eldridge  clasped  her 
daughter  close.  What  an  evening  !  With 
these  sudden  joyful  happenings  ! 

“  And  Gwenda  ?  .  She  came  home 
all  right,  I  suppose  ?  I  thought  you 
wouldn’t  mind  Mr.  Lyster  bringing  her. 
I  quite  misjudged  him,  I  find,”  said 
Meriel.  “  They  were  all  making  no  end  of 
a  fuss  over  him  up  there.  He  suddenly 
appeared,  and  turned  over  for  Gwenda, 
and  played  for  a  violinist.  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  such  a  celebrity.  I  thought 
you  wouldn’t  mind  his  seeing  Gwenda 
home.” 


The  decisive  moment 
had  come,  and  Mrs. 
Eldridge  summoned  up 
her  courage ;  but  there 
was  no  need  of  it,  for 
the  door  opened,  and 
Gwenda  and  Martin 
came  in. 

One  look  was  enough.  Meriel  knew 
love  when  she  saw  it.  She  forgot  all 
her  grand  ideas,  all  her  projects  for  her 
sister ;  she  held  out  her  arms  and 

Gwenda  flew  into  them. 

What  a  talking  there  was  !  So  much  to 
say,  so  much  to  decide.  Meriel,  rej  oiced 
at  her  sister’s  happiness  and  radiant  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  husband  again  so 
soon,  was  a  different  creature. 

When  at  last  Martin  said  Good¬ 

night  and  Gwenda  went  shyly  out  with 
him  into  the  hall,  Meriel  turned  to  her 
mother. 

“  This  has  been  an  evening  !  And, 
curiously  enough,  a  woman  I  met  at 
supper  told  me  she  wants  to  let  her 
house  in  Kensington  furnished,  at 
once.  I  said  I  didn’t  want  a  house 
directly,  but  in  the  morning  I’ll  tele¬ 
phone.  Oh  !  you  haven’t  got  it — mother, 
darling,  you  really  must  have  the  tele¬ 
phone  ! — then  I’ll  wire  and  take  it. 
Richard  will  want  his  own  home  ;  and 
you  will  be  just  as  thankful  to  have  the 
house  to  yourselves,  you  and  Gwenda. 
I’ve  been  rather  a  disturbing  element, 
I’m  afraid.” 

“  My  darling — I  don’t  want  to  turn 
you  out.  I  wanted  you  to  make  your¬ 
self  at  home.” 

But  Mrs.  Eldridge  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief. 


It  is  so  much  easier,  sometimes,  to  do  brave  things  than 
to  be  brave  in  the  bearing  of  sorrow  and  illness.  John 
Over-the-Way  rescues  a  child  from  the  crush  of  the 
motor-lorry,  and  we  all  talk  about  it  for  weeks  !  But 
Sam  Next-door  just  slaves  away  at  some  work  abso¬ 
lutely  diverse  to  the  profession  he  would  have  selected 
as  a  livelihood,  and  whistles  as  he  does  it,  then  bears 
patiently  with  the  sick  fancies  of  an  invalid  wife- — to 
say  nothing  of  doing  some  of  the  domestic  round  and 
“  seeing  to  ”  the  children. 

A  dear  friend  laid  down  her  life  in  the  war — how  we 
praised  her  courage,  her  grit,  her  heroism  ! 

But  what  of  that  other  friend  who  lives  on  a  mere 
pittance  and  makes  it  appear  affluence  ?  Who  has  ill- 
health,  but  appears  to  be  robust ;  who  needs  so  much 
that  no  one  will  ever  guess  at ;  who  gives,  day  in  and  day 
out,  of  her  very  best  to  those  around  her,  asking  nothing 
in  exchange  ?  If  the  angels  trod  the  earth,  setting  a 
visible  seal  on  the  souls  of  courage,  what  surprises  we 
should  get  ! 


ffla®  ©M  F©l&s. 

Be  very  kind  to  them,  they  need  it  !  Their  little 
world  of  neighbour-hearts  grows  smaller  every  year. 
For  old  Mrs.  Brown  died  last  September,  and  eighty- 
odd  Mrs.  Smith  fell  asleep  in  October,  and  so  the  little 
comrade-land  of  don’t-you-remember  holds  fewer  as 
the  months  go  by. 

I  think  a  little  loneliness  must  creep  in  sometimes 
when  the  young  and  middle-agers  sit  and  chat  with 
the  very-olds,  for  the  very-olds  have  walked  the  roads 
which  the  others  are  treading.  But  the  road  of  old-age 
they  travel  alone — or  nearly  alone  ;  and  the  younger 
folk  don’t  know  the  journey-miles. 

They  can’t  stand  much  noise  or  fret  or  worry,  can’t 
the  very-olds,  and  sometimes  we  forget  this  and  chatter 
away.  We  should  try  to  bring  the  bright  things  of  life 
to  them- — not  the  grey  ! 

Until  we  are  amongst  the  eighty-odds  ourselves,  we 
shall  never  understand  just  how  the  backward  years 
appear  ;  nor  the  rather  weary  present ;  nor  the  near  and 
unknown  future,  where  the  tired  feet  will  pass  the 
mystery  portal  to  which  the  hours  bring  them  nearer. 


JAMES  MILNE 


Since  the  Great  War  there  has 
been  a  notable  revival  of  interest 
in  the  old  English  writers.  One 
asks  curiously,  for  we  can  all  be 
curious,  what  is  the  reason  for  this. 

is  it  that  a  new  generation  of  readers 
has  arisen  which  has  heard  of  those  old 
writers,  as  they  would  hear  glad  tidings, 
and  is  now  demanding  acquaintance 
with  them  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  war, 
with  its  turmoils  and  its  anxieties,  made 
many  fresh  readers  by  sending  many 
people  to  books  who  had  never  read 
books  before. 

Is  it  that  the  older  generation,  weary  of 
the  modern  literature  which  we  are 
coining  by  the  ton,  has  turned  back 
upon  the  writers  who  made  names  and 
left  literary  legacies  'half  a  century  or 
even  a  century  ago  ?  This  would  seem 
not  unlikely,  because  it  is  not  only  that 
the  old  writers  have  been  reprinted, 
but  there  has  been  the  turning  out  of 
material  by  them  which  has  never  before 
been  printed. 

We  have  a  rich  English  literature  in 
books,  but  constantly  we  are  finding, 
hidden  away  among  private  or  public 
archives,  additions  to  it  in  the  sense  of 
things  left  by  pens  which  time  has  come 
to  regard  as  classical.  Those  discoveries 
are  not  always  important  in  a  purely 
literary  sense,  but  they  are  always 
interesting.  They  remind  us  that  the  old- 
time  authors  were  busy  penmen  and 
penwomen,  and  that  they  did  not  print 
everything  they  wrote. 

When  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  a  Girl. 

The  fact  is  that  an  author  has  a 
constant  stream  of  what  may  be  called 
by-products  in  authorship  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  stream  that  our  editors  and 
anthologists  of  to-day  are  drawing 
writings  of  the  past.  Old-time  authors 
had  the  habit,  good  or  bad,  of  keeping 
commonplace  books  or  diaries,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  You 
will  find  in  it  this  passage  of  mental 
autobiography,  set  down  on  a  'scrap  of 
paper  when  Charlotte  was  only  a  girl 
of  thirteen — - 

“  While  I  write  this  I  am  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Parsonage,  Haworth.  .  .  .  Keighley 
is  a  small  town  four  miles  from  here.  Papa 
and  Branwell  are  gone  for  the  newspaper, 
the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  a  most  excellent 
Tory  newspaper,  edited  by  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Henneman.  We  take 
two  and  see  three  newspapers  a  week.  We 
take  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Tory,  and  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  Whig,  edited  by  Mr.  Baines, 
and  his  brother,  son-in-law  and  his  two 
sons,  Edward  and  Talbot.  We  see  the  John 
Bull ;  it  is  a  high  Tory  very  violent.  Dr. 
Driver  lends  us  it,  as  likewise  Blackwood’ s 
Magazine,  the  most  able  periodical  there  is. 


Unknows  WMtlmgp 
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The  Editor  is  Mr.  Christopher  North,  an  old 
man  seventy-four  years  of  age  ;  the  ist  of 
April  is  his  birthday ;  his  company  are 
Timothy  Tickler,  Morgan  O’Doherty,  Maca- 
brin  Mordecai,  Mullion,  Warnell  and  James 
Hogg,  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  genius, 
a  Scottish  shepherd.” 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  that 
early  herald  of  a  great  writer  to  another 
woman  author  of  the  past,  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  and  her  Letters,  of  which  a 
new  selection  by  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson 
has  recently  appeared  from  the  Bodley 
Head.  One  is  not  concerned  here  with 
those  letters,  as  a  whole,  because  he  or 
she  who  runs  can  read  them.  But  one  is 
concerned  with  the  literary  individu¬ 
ality  behind  them,  and  its  eagerness 
and  sympathy  are  well  expressed  in '  a 
particular  epistle  written  on  October 
31st  in  the  far  year  1814  to  Sir  William 
Elford,  a  friend  of  Miss,  Mitford,  though 
that  is  the  only  trace  of  him  which  seems 
to  remain. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford 
as  a  “  Reviewer.” 

“You  ask  me,  my  good  friend,” 
she  says,  “  to  recommend  you  some 
entertaining  new  books.”  And  she 
asks,  “  Have  you  read  Walter  Scott’s 
W averley  ?  ”  She  goes  on — 

I  have  ventured  to  say  “  Walter  Scott’s,” 
though  I  hear  he  denies  it,  just  as  a, young 
girl  denies  the  imputation  of  a  lover  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  belief  in  internal  evidence  it 
must  be  his.  It  is  his  by  a  thousand  indi¬ 
cations — by  all  the  faults  and  all  the  beauties 
— by  the  unspeakable  and  unrecollectable 
names — by  the  vile  pedantry  of  French, 
Latin,  Gaelic,  and  Italian — by  the  hanging 
the  clever  hero,  and  marrying  the  stupid 
one— by  the  praise  (well  deserved,  certainly, 
for  when  had  Scotland  ever  such  a  friend  ! 
but  thrust  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders)  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville — by  the  sweet  lyric 
poetry — by  the  perfect  costume — by  the. 
excellent  keeping  of  the  picture — by  the 
liveliness  and  gaiety  of  the  dialogues — and 
last  not  least,  by  the  entire  and  admirable 
individuality  of  every  character  in  the  book, 
high  as  well  as  low — the  life  and  soul  which 
animates  them  all  with  a  distinct  existence, 
and  brings  them  before  our  eyes  like  the 
portraits  of  Fielding  and  Cervantes. 

Now  that  epistle  is  an  interesting 
survival,  because  it  sho-ws  us  how  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  chief  novel — for  so  most 
authorities  regard  it — was  assessed  by  a 
mind  as  capable  as  Miss  Mitford’s  when 
it  appeared.  But  she  was  a  conscientious 
reviewer,  even  when  her  review  was  a 
private  letter  to  a  friend,  and  she  adds 
that  she  has  “  conveyed  a  higher  idea  of 
the  work  than  I  entertain  myself.” 
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After  Praise,  Some  Little 
Qualifications. 

“  There  is  nothing  that  I  would 
unsay,”  she  continues,  “  and  yet  you 
would  infallibly  think  that  I  like  it 
better  than  I  really  do  ;  though  I 
do  like  it  very  much  indeed.  The  character 
which  I  prefer  is  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ; 
and  yet  his  is  perhaps  the  least  original  of 
any ;  a  mere  compound — but  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  compound — of  Shakespeare’s  Fuel- 
len  and  Smollett’s  Lismahago.  The  char¬ 
acter  that  I  like  least  is  Flora  Mclvor, 
whom  the  author  (who  ought  to  be  the  best 
judge)  seems  to  like  best.  Pray  tell  me 
which  are  your  favourites.” 

Miss  Mitford  then  advises  her  friendly 
knight,  “  If  you  have  never  read  Miss 
Burney’s  Traits  of  Nature  I  would 
recommend  that  also  to  your  perusal. 
It  is  swreetly  elegant.  I  have  not  yet 
read  Mansfield  Park.  Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice  I  thought  extremely  good.” 

One  civil  turn  deserves  another,  and, 
says  Miss  Mitford,  "  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  recommending  me  to  a  book 
which  delights  me  more  than  almost 
any  I  ever  read  in  my  life.”  Her  allusion 
is  to  the  ever  famous  Angler  of  Isaac 
Walton. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  she  observes,  “  to  begin 
to  praise  it,  for  fear  my  frank  should  not  have 
space  enough  to  contain  my  encomiums ; 
but  I  must  mention  the  sweet  pastoral 
poetry,  and  those  descriptive  touches  in  the 
still  sweeter  and  more  harmonious  prose, 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the 
tender  green  of  the  young  leaves  and  the 
balmy  freshness  of  a  summer  shower.  The 
style  is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  shows 
still  the  brighter  for  coming  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  notes  and  preface  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Sir  John  Hawkins,  with 
his  tribe  of  where-ofs,  and  where-ins,  and 
where-bys.  ...” 


An  Unfinished  Story 
by  Jane  Austen. 

After  Mary  Mitford,  Jane  Austen ! 
Think  of  getting  half  a  new  novel  by 
her  at  this  time  of  day.  It  seems  too  good 
to  be  true,  but  it  is  perfectly  true,  for  the 
fragment — though  it  is  much  more  than 
that — is  actually  published  as  a  volume 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Its 
title,  is  Sanditon,  and  in  a  sub-title  it 
is  described  as  a  "  fragment  of  a  novel 
written  by  Jane  Austen,  January-March, 
1817,”  and  now  “first  printed  from  the 
manuscript.” 

If  you  know  Mr.  Austin-Leigh’s 
biography  of  Jane  Austen,  you  may 
recollect  a  reference  in  it  to  her  “  last 
work,”  by  which  was  meant  Sanditon. 
There  was  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
fair  to  her  literary  reputation  to  publish 
an  unfinished  manuscript.  Happily  that 
difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  read  and  like  Sanditon 
by  itself,  without  reviewing  the  already 
settled  reputation  of  its  author. 


Pas@i  from  W&mtmM  P©ims 


What  strikes  one  about  it  is  its  near¬ 
ness  to  modern  feeling,  atmosphere,  and 
detail,  but  then,  in  some  ways,  Jane 
Austen  might  well  be  a  modern  writer. 

Her  Sanditon,  had  it  been  completed, 
would  have  been  the  story  of  a  foolish, 
egotistical  small  squire  who  wished  to 
fill  his  pockets,  occupy  his  time,  and  raise 
his  importance,  by  developing  a  piece  of 
the  Sussex  sea  coast  into  a  fashionable 
resort.  We  have  had  cases  of  this  sort 
within  our  own  memory,  so  Miss  Austen 
was  only  looking  forward. 

The  Gift  for  “  Opening  ” 
a  New  Novel. 

She  had  a  particular  gift  for  opening 
her  books  in  a  dramatic  way,  as  re¬ 
member  Emma  or  Mansfield  Park. 
And  this  is  how  Sanditon  opens — 

A  Gentleman  &  Lady  travelling  from 
Tunbridge  towards  that  part  of  the  Sussex 
Coast  which  lies  between  Hastings  &  East¬ 
bourne,  being  induced  by  Business  to  quit 
the  high  road  &  attempt  a  very  rough  Lane, 
were  overturned  in  toiling  up  its  long 
ascent,  half  rock,  half  sand. 

There  is  a  Lady  Denham  in  Sanditon, 
and  she  has  a  nephew  by  marriage,  Sir 
Edward,  who  is  thought  to  have  rather 
fascinated  a  quiet  and  sensible  girl, 
Charlotte,  another  of  the  characters. 
She  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  such 
as  comes  to  girls  as  well  as  to  other 
people,  spoken  of  his  good  looks  ;  but 
at  least  the  indiscretion  leads  us  to  a 
characteristic  passage  by  Jane  Austen. 

The  Touch  of  a  Vanished 
Hand  in  Conversation. 

What  Charlotte  had  said  about  Sir 
Edward  was  said  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something,  but  she  saw  directly — 

That  it  was  laying  her  open  to  suspicion 
by  Lady  D.’s  giving  a  shrewd  glance  at  her 
&  replying — “  Yes,  yes,  he  is  very  well  to 
look  at — &  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  Lady  of 
large  fortune  will  think  so — for  Sir  Edward 
must  marry  for  Money.: — He  &  I  often  talk 
that  matter  over.  A  handsome  young  fellow 
like  him  will  go  smirking  & .  smiling 
about  &  paying  girls  compliments;  but 
he  knows  he  must  marry  for  Money. — • 
And  Sir  Edward  is  a  very  steady  young  Man 
in  the  main  &  has  got  very  good  notions.” 

“  Sir  Edward  Denham,”  said  Charlotte, 

“  with  such  personal  Advantages  may  be^ 
almost  sure  of  getting  a  Woman  of  fortune 
if  he  chooses  it.” 

This  glorious  sentiment  seemed  quite  to 
remove  suspicion, 

“  Aye  my  Dear — That’s  very  sensibly 
said,”  cried  Lady  Denham.  “  And  if  we 
could  but  get  a  young  Heiress  to  Sanditon  ! 
But  Heiresses  are  monstrous  scarce  !  I  do 
not  think  we  have  had  an  Heiress  here,  or 
even  a  Co — since  Sanditon  has  been  a  public 
place.  Families  come  after  Families,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  it  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  that  have  any  real  Property, 
Landed  or  Funded.  An  Income  perhaps, 
but  no  Property.  Clergymen  maybe,  or 
Lawyers  from  Town,  or  Half-pay  officers, 
or  Widows  with  only  a  Jointure.  And  what 
good  can  such  people  do  anybody  ? — except 
just  as  they  take  our  empty  Houses — and 


(between  ourselves)  I  think  they  are  great 
fools  for  <not  staying  at  home.  Now  if  we 
could  get  a  young  Heiress  to  be  sent  here  for 
her  health — (and  if  she  was  ordered  to  drink 
asses’  milk  I  could  supply  her) — and  as  soon 
as  she  got  well  have  her  fall  in  love  with  Sir 
Edward  !  ” 

“  That  would  be  very  fortunate  indeed.” 

“  And  Miss  Esther  must  marry  somebody 
of  fortune  too. — She  must  get  a  rich  Husband. 
Ah  !  young  Ladies  that  have  no  Money  are 
very  much  to  be  pitied  !  But” — after  a  short 
pause — “  if  Miss  Esther  thinks  to  talk  me 
into  inviting  them  to  come  &  stay  at 
Sanditon  House  she  will  find  herself  mis¬ 
taken.” 

We  have  Charlotte  asking  the  young 
Baron  archly,  as  if  it  were  not  a  leading 
question,  what  kind  of  novel  he  likes, 
and  he  answers  :  “  The  novels  which  I 
approve  are  such  as  display  human 
nature  with  grandeur ;  such  as  show 
her  in  the  sublimities  of  intense  feeling,” 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  baronets  do  not  talk 
like  that  in  our  day,  but  Jane  Austen 
may  have  known  one  who  did. 

Anyhow,  her  charm  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  woman  ,  comes  to  us  afresh  in 
Sanditon,  and  it  is  very  like  her  to  say 
about  Charlotte’s  love  of  pleasure : 
“  I  make  no  apologies  for  my  Heroine’s 
vanity.  If  there  are  young  Ladies  in 
the  World  at  her  time  of  Life  more  dull 
of  Fancy  and  more  careless  of  pleasing, 
I  know  them  not,  and  never  wish  to 
know  them.” 

The  Sage  of  Strawberry  Hill 
and  his  Memories. 

Next  we  come  to  a  literary  man  of 
the  past  years,  no  other  than  Horace 
Walpole,  whose  Reminiscences  are  the 
subject  of  another  Oxford  Press  book, 
which  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  edits.  These 
memories  were  written  in  the  year  1788, 
and  the  manuscript  in  which  they  were 
written  is  now,  like  so  many  more 
English  manuscripts,  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  collection  in  New  York.  Hither¬ 
to  there  has  been  no  absolutely  full 
edition  of  the  Reminiscences,  and  fittingly 
we  get  in  this  one  Walpole’s  notes  of  his 
conversations  with  the  fascinating  Lady 
Suffolk,  because  those  notes  were  part 
of  the  material  on  which  he  based  the 
reminiscences. 

■  Particularly,  though,  they  were  written 
to  amuse  and  occupy  two  young  neigh¬ 
bours  whose  beauty  and  charm,  as 
someone  has  said,  “  gave  to  his  last 
years  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  aspect  of 
an  Indian  summer.”  These  neighbours 
were  Mary  and  Agnes  Berry,  and  Mary, 
the  elder,  was  “  sweet,  with  fine  dark 
eyes,  that  are  very  lively  when  she 
speaks,”  and  Agnes  had  an  "  agree¬ 
able,  sensible  countenance.” 

Seventy-One,  but  a  Gallant 
Gentleman. 

Walpole  himself  was  then  seventy-one, 
but  he  remained  the  perfect  courtier  to 


the  end  of  his  life,  as  we  may  discover 
in  a  full  account  which  he  has  left  of  the 
charming  Berry  sisters. 

“  I  must  even  tell  you  they  dress  within 
the  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably  ; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies 
with  which  modern  hoydens  overwhelm  and 
barricade  their  persons.  In  short,  good  sense, 
information,  simplicity,  and  ease  characterise 
the  Berrys  ;  and  this  is  not  particularly 
mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  but  the 
universal  voice  of  all  who  know  them. 

“  The  first  night  I  met  them  I  would  not 
be  acquainted  with  them,  having  heard  so 
much  in  their  praise  that  I  concluded  they 
would  be  all  pretension.  The  second  time, 
in  a  very  small  company,  I  sat  next  to 
Mary  and  found  her  an  angel  both  inside  and 
out.  Now  I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best, 
except  Mary’s  face,  which  is  formed  for  a 
sentimental  novel,  but  is  ten  times  fitter  for 
a  fifty  times  better  thing,  genteel  comedy. 

“  This  delightful  family  comes  to  me 
almost  every  Sunday  evening,  as  our  region 
is  too  proclamatory  to  play  at  cards  on  the 
seventh  day.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  cards, 
but  I  do  disapprove  of  this  partiality  to  the 
youngest  child  of  the  week  ;  while  the  other 
poor  six  days  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no 
souls  to  save.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Berry  is  a  little  merry  man  with  a 
round  face,  and  you  would  not  suspect  him 
of  so  much  feeling  and  attachment.” 

A  Lady  of  Long  Ago 
as  Walpole  saw  her. 

The  real  heroine,  if  one  may  use 
that  word,  of  the  Reminiscences,  is  Lady 
Suffolk,  with  whom  Walpole  came  into 
association  when  he  purchased  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  in  1747.  We  see,  in  this 
quotation,  how  he  wrote,  and  how  she 
appeared — - 

“  Lady  Suffolk  was  of  a  just  height,  well 
made,  extremely  fair,  with  the  finest  light- 
brown  hair  ;  was  remarkably  genteel  and 
always  well  drest  with  taste  and  simplicity. 
Those  were  her  personal  charms,  for  her 
face  was  regular  and  agreeable  rather  than 
beautifull ;  and  those  charms  She  retained 
with  little  diminution  to  her  death  at  the 
age  of  79. 

“  Her  mental  qualifications  were  by 
no  means  shining  ;  her  eyes  and  counten¬ 
ance  showed  her  character,  which  were 
grave  and  mild.  Her  strict  love  of  Truth 
and  her  accurate  memory  were  always  in 
unison,  and  made  her  too  circumstantial  on 
trifles.  She  was  discreet  without  being 
reserved ;  and  having  no  bad  qualities, 
and  being  constant  to  her  connections  She 
preserved  an  uncommon  respect  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  .  .  .” 

It  is  a  prose  description  which  recalls 
to  one’s  mind  Pope’s  familiar  poetic 
apostrophe  to  her  ladyship  of  Suffolk. 

I  know  the  thing  that’s  most  uncommon ; 

(Envy,  be  silent,  and  attend  !) 

I  know  a  reasonable  Woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp’d  by  Passion,  awed  by  Rumor, 

Not  grave  thro’  Pride,  nor  gay  thro’ 
Folly, 

An  equal  mixture  of  Good-humor, 

And  sensible  soft  Melancholy.” 
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Thk  bewildered  feeling  with 
which  one  is  often  left,  after 
the  visitation  of  a  talker,  causes 
one  to  ask  this  question.  And 
some  thought  along  these  lines 
convinces  one  that  there  is  more 
than  one  answer  to  it. 

Probably  you  will  remember 
Gladsome’s  remark,  in  The  Caril¬ 
lon  of  Scarpa ,  on  returning  from 
a  social  function  :  “I  wonder 
why  women  visit  at  all,  seeing 
that  each  one  appears  only  to 
listen  to  her  own  voice,  and  she 
could  just  as  wel-l  do  that  at 
home  !  ” 

A  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  shows  that  the  majority 
of  people  do  not  talk  because 
;  they  have  something  to  say.  It 
is  for  quite  a  number  of  other 
reasons  that  they  talk,  one  being 
that  they  like  to  hear  themselves.  This  talker  seats 
himself  well  back  in  his  chair,  crosses  his  legs,  presses 
his  finger-tips  together,  and  talks  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  hearing  himself.  Certainly  this  pleasure  may  be — 
and  very  often  is — shared  by  the  hearer,  as  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  to  listen  to  mellow  tones  and  careful 
enunciation,  even  if  the  subject-matter  is  not  worth 
much.  Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  like  to  hear 
themselves  are  not  always  equally  pleasing  to  listen  to, 
and  then  the  talker  is  voted  a  bore. 

Some  Think  the  World  is 
Thirsting  to  Hear  Them. 

An  undue  sense  of  their  own  importance  is  the  cause  of 
many  persons’  talking.  This  sense  of  importance,  which 
amounts  to  a  lack  of  balance,  makes  a  man  or  woman 
think  the  whole  world  is  thirsting  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say — which  is  a  pity,  since  it  is  often  quite  a 
mistaken  notion. 

The  Unrestrained 
Talker. 

A  lack  of  restraint  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
talking  done.  This  is  possibly  partly  due  to  faulty  early 
training.  Children  of  recent  years  have  been 
allowed  to  say  all  they  wished  to  say  without  the 
slightest  curb  being  put  upon  them.  It  is  not 
their  fault,  therefore,  that  they  are  so  often  little 
nuisances,  and  grow  up  to  be  increasingly  so. 

But  the  unrestrained  talker  is  a  very  trying 
person.  This  lack  of  restraint  often  shows  itself 
in  repetition,  and  the  talker  will  say  in  two 
hundred  words  what  could  easily  have  been  said 
in  twenty.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  she  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit.  Perhaps  one  looks  the 
imbecile  one  so  often  feels  after  such  a  torrent, 
thereby  encouraging  a  further  explanatory  stream 
of  words.  But  if  only  one  dared  be  quite  frank 
and  say,  “  Please  stop  talking  !  ”  what  a  relief 
it  would  be,  and  what  a  surprise  for  the  talker 
if  she  listened  for  long  enough  to  allow  you  to 
get  out  such  a  sentence  ! 


Is  it  not  true  that 
the  more  one’s 
body  works,  the 
fainter  grow  the 
waggings  of  one’s 
tongue  ? 

The  Countess 
Russell. 
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Unnecessary  talking  is  often  due  to  nervousness,  and 
the  person- — usually  a  woman  in  this  case — keeps  on 
talking  because  she  cannot  stop  herself.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  although  this  sort  of  thing  is — • 
rightly — excused  on  the  grounds  of  nervousness,  it  so 
often  amounts  to  rudeness.  In  these  days  the  “  nervy  ” 
and  the  “  mental  ”  are  so  often  made  the  excuse  for 
what  is  really  lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

A  nervous  person,  too,  often  talks  because  she  cannot 
bear  a  silence,  only  this  is  rather  unfortunate  if  another 
nervous  person  happens  to  be  in  the  company  who 
cannot  bear  a  noise,  and  would  give  anything  for  a  few 
minutes’  quiet  ! 

Why  Ask  a 
Question  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  asked  a  question,  only  to  discover 
that  while  you  are  replying  the  questioner  has  gone  on 
to  something  else,  and  is  talking  even  while  you  are 
talking,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  what  you  are  saying  ? 
I  have  !  Whether  they  forget  that  what  they  have  said 
requires  a  reply,  or  whether  it  is  that  they  cannot  bear 
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to  be  without  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  for  a  second, 
f  do  not  know.  But  I  have  learnt  my  lesson  now,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  persons  whom  I  never  try  to  answer 
in  detail.  My  reply  only  reaches  the  requirements  of 
civility.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  know  what  I  am 
saying,  and  one  day  I  may  experiment,  and  reply  by 
quoting  “  Little  Jack  Horner  ”  or  something  equally 
irrelevant,  just  to  see  if  they  notice  it  ! 

And  then,  what  a  joy  there  seems  to  be  to  some  people 
in  having  the  last  word.  Not  merely  in  the  case  of 
argument — though  what  good  that  particular  form  of 
last  word  is,  one  often  wonders,  since  a  man  convinced 
“  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.”  But 
there  is  another  type  of  last  word  that  is  rather  irritating, 
and  it  is  that  of  those  who  feel  that  no  conversation  is 
complete  unless  they  finish  it  off.  This  is  really  a  form 
of  conceit. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Last-Word-Talker  is  the  Going- 
One -Better -Talker.  No  kind  of  complaint  can  be 
mentioned  but  she  has  had  it- — with  complications ;  and 
she  will  enlarge  at  great  length  for  your  benefit.  This 
brings  you  to  the  subject  of  her  doctor.  Never  was  there 
such  a  wonderful  man,  and  from  all  the  diseases  he 
apparently  credits  her  with,  it  is  certainly  only  due  to 
his  skill  that  she  is  alive  at  all  !  From  him  you  pass 
lightly  on  to  the  dentist,  whose  great  forte  is  gentleness 
— details  of  what  he  says  and  does,  and  so  on  ! 


Or  the  apparently  harmless  subject  of  children’s 
education  may  come  up.  Again  she  is  off  on  a  favourite 
topic — that  of  her  wonderful  children  and  their  scholastic 
achievements — all  very  highly-strung  (the  children, 
not  the  achievements  !),  but  all  wonderful  !  They  pass 
everything  they  enter  for.  All  their  teachers  and 
professors  are  gaping  with  astonishment  as  her  offspring 
climb  giddy  heights  to  success  and  fame.  But,  strange 
to  say,  we  do  not  hear  much  of  where  they  eventually 
arrive  ! 

The  fear  of  being  misunderstood  will  cause  some  to 
enlarge  on  a  subject,  lest  the  listener  should  carry  away 
a  mistaken  impression.  Only,  it  is  so  unfortunate  that 
so  often  the  more  they  talk,  the  more  they  involve  them 
selves,  thereby  conveying  a  more  unpleasing  impression 
than  silence  would  have  done. 

There  are  those  who  talk  for  the  pleasure  of  talking. 
They  enjoy  talking,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
monopolise  a  conversation.  They  enjoy  listening  also. 
This  is  real  conversation,  and  a  very  pleasant  thing  it  is 
Not  a  one-sided  shouting  the  other  person  down,  nor 
pouring  out  torrents  of  woes  on  his  head,  nor  running  on 
like  a  wound-up  machine  ;  but  a  pleasant  exchange  of 
ideas- — a  give-and-take. 

And  happily  there  are  some  people  who  talk  because 
they  have  something  to  say,  and  a  very  delightful 
privilege  it  is  to  be  in  their  company. 


IN  THE  STILL 
DAYS. 


From  the  painting  by 
E.  IV.  Waite . 
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Few  singers  have  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  British  public 
than  Miss  Phyllis  Lett, 
whose  lovely  voice  has  been 
heard  on  the  wireless  by 
thousands  who  might  other¬ 
wise  never  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  her  in  a 
concert -hall.  The  smooth 
round  quality  of  her  voice 
carries  remarkably  well,  and 
is  heard  to  better  advantage 
through  wireless  than  many 
of  the  more  florid  soprano 
singers. 

By  the  time  this  is  in  our 
readers’  hands,  Miss  -Phyllis 
Lett  expects  to  be  in  Australia 
where  a  great  welcome  awaits 
her. 


MISS  PHYI.L1S  LETT,  THE  FAMOUS  CONTRALTO,  Photo  by 

AT  VICTORIA  STATION,  ABOUT  TO  START  FOR  PhotopreSS. 

HER  TOUR  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Miss  Phyllis  Lett  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  late  Florence 
Barclay,  the  novelist ;  and  on 
many  occasions  she  has  sung 
at  the  immense  Bible  Classes 
for  women  which  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
clay  used  to  conduct  at 
Leyton.  Plere  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  women,  of  all  classes 
and  ranks  of  society,  used  to 
meet  on  Friday  afternoons 
for  Bible  study  and  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Miss  Lett’s  singing  on  such 
occasions  was  in  itself  an 
inspiration;  and  it  enhanced 
in  no  small  measure  the 
devotional  spirit  of  these 
meetings. 


Here  are  two 
lovely  girls, 
of  different 
ages,  but  both 
calculated  to 
take  a  shining 
place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Society. 


ON  THE  LEFT, 
LITTLE  ANNE 
COVENTRY  IS  IN 
THE  FROCK ^SHE 
WORE  AS  ONE  OF 
THE  TRAIN-BEARERS 
AT  THE  WEDDING 
OF  LORD  SUFFIELD 
AND  THE  HON. 
OLWEN  PHILLIPS. 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  IS 
LADY  MARGARET 
DOUGLAS-HAMILTON 
THE  SEVENTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD 
DAUGHTER  OF  THE 
DUKE  AND  DUCHESS 
OF  HAMILTON  AND 
BRANDON. 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
Seatliorpe,  the  quiet  little  east  coast 
town,  was  fuller  than  usual ;  so 
crowded  that  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Harvey,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
boarding-house  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  repair  without  pre¬ 
liminary  notice  when  his  summer 
holiday  came  round,  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  lie  would  be  as  fortunate 
as  usual  in  obtaining  a  room. 

Once  inside,  however,  his  comfort¬ 
able  good-natured  hostess  soon  re¬ 
assured  him. 

‘.‘  Of  course,  well  find  room  for  you 
somehow;  Mr.  Harvey.  We  couldn’t 
let  you  stay  anywhere  else  in  Sea- 
thorpe.  Let  me  think(no\y,. how. I  can 
manage  things.  We’re  full  up  to  the 
attics.  Oh,  I  know  !  Reggie  Way- 
land  and  Jacky  Masters  are  sleeping 
together  in  the  little  room  you  had 
last  time.  Reggie’s  father  and  mother 
would  let  me  put  a  couch  for  him  in 
their  room,  I’m  sure,  and  you  won’t 
mind  sleeping  with  Jacky,  will  you  ? 
He’s  a  dear  little  chap  about  seven, 
and  his  sister  is  such  a  nice  girl — a 
teacher.  So  sad  she  has  lost  her 
parents  and  is  left  with  Jacky  on  her 
hands  !  I  can’t  very  well  move  him, 
for  I’ve  put  her  to  sleep  with  another 
young  lady.” 

Harvey  thanked  her,  and  assured 
her  that  he  did  not  mind  how  many 
youngsters  slept  with  him,  so  long 
as  he  were  not  compelled  to  set  forth 
that  evening  in  search  of  fresh 
quarters  ;  and  with  that  they  sep¬ 
arated,  he  making  tracks  for  the 
beach  and  the  landlady  for  Ruth 
Masters,  to  whom  she  proceeded  to 
explain  the  new  arrangements. 

“  He’s  the  nicest  young  minister 
I  ever  met,”  she  told  the  girl,  by 
way  of  presenting  the  credentials  of 
Jacky’s  room-mate.  “  Pity  he  doesn’t 
settle.  His  term  of  probation  is  over 
now,  and  he’s  free  to  marry.  But 
with  him  it’s  ‘  My  work  !  My  work  !  ’ 
from  morning  till 
night.  He  seems  to 
think  that  if  he 
were  to  be  happy 
and  comfortable 
like  other  men  his 
work  would  suffer. 

But  I  tell  him—” 

Here  Ruth,  tired 
of  the  subject,  man¬ 
aged  to  stem  the 


torrent  of  information,  and  escaped 
after  promising  that  she  would  see 
that  Jacky  went  to  bed  early,  and 
did  not  trouble  the  minister. 

When  Harvey  retired  fairly  late 
that  night,  after  a  prolonged  chat 
with  his  friends  among  the  perennial 
boarders,  he  found  that  his  bedfellow 
was  already  asleep. 

“  He’s  a  pretty  little  chap,”  was 
his  mental  comment,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  dark  lashes  that  swept  a  tanned 
cheek  almost  as  brown  as  the  curls 
on  the  pillow.  Then,  putting  out  the 
light,  he  crept  softly  into  bed  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  child. 

He  thought  he  must  have  been 
asleep  for  two  or  three  hours,  when 
he  was  wakened  by  subdued  sniffs 
at  his  side.  He  listened,  and  the  sniffs 
came  again.  Someone  was  crying. 
Then  he  remembered  Jacky. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

No  reply,  but  a  cessation  of  the 
sniffs.  He  tried  again. 

“  Are  you  frightened,  Jacky  ?  ” 

“  No  ” — in  hesitating  tones  ;  “  but 
I  can’t  go  to  sleep.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

’Cause  I  hurt  all  over,  and  my 
tummy  hurts  worst  of  all.” 

“  What  have  you  been  eating  ?  ” 
cried  Harvey  in  alarm. 

“  Haven’t  been  eating  !  — indig¬ 

nantly.  “  It’s  the  outside  of  me  that 
hurts,  not  the  inside.  I  went  bathing 
this  afternoon  where  the  mudbanks 
are,  and  I  slipped  and  fell  on  a  piece 
of  old  wreck,  and  I  do  hurt  so.” 

Harvey  lit  the  candle,  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  carried  the  light  to 
Jacky’s  side. 

“  Let’s  look  at  you,  sonny,”  he 
said. 

He  unbuttoned  the  child’s  sleeping- 
suit  as  he  spoke.  There  was  an  ugly 
raw  place  on  the  small  body,  and  a 
bruised  patch  which  was  rapidly 
turning  black. 


“  Why,  that  wants  bathing,”  cried 
Harvey  in  compassion.  “  Didn’t  your 
sister  see  to  it  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  tell  Ruth.  She  told 
me  not  to  bathe  there,  but  the  tide 
was  low  and  she  had  gone  shopping, 
so  I  went.  And  I  said  my  prayers 
in  her  room  to-night  and  undressed 
myself  up  here.” 

Harvey  replaced  the  bedclothes, 
filled  a  spirit-kettle  with  water  from 
his  ewer,  and  lit  the  lamp. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
inquired  Jacky  nervously. 

“  I’m  going  to  bathe  that  bad  place 
for  you.” 

“  What’s  that  fire  ?  ”  was  the  next 
question. 

“  That’s  a  spirit-lamp.” 

“  What’s  spirit  ?  ” 

Harvey  patiently  explained,  and 
when  the  water  was  hot  enough, 
soaked  a  sponge  and  applied  it  to  the 
little  boy’s  bruises.  He  used  up  two 
boilings  of  water  from  the  small 
kettle,  and  then  unearthing  a  box  of 
ointment  from  his  suit  case,  annointed 
Master  Jacky  freely,  to  that  young 
gentleman’s  great  satisfaction. 

“  He’s  got  eyes  like  dark  blue 
pansies  !  ”  was  the  man’s  thought 
as  he  watched  the  little  fellow’s 
face. 

“  That  found  you,  didn’t  it,  old 
man  ?  ”  he  observed  aloud,  as  the 
child  winced  once  beneath  his  hand. 

“  Oh,  no,  you  didn’t  hurt  me,” 
cried  Jacky  hastily.  “  You’re  as 
gentle  as  Ruthie.  Are  you  going  to 
bandage  me  now  ?  ” 

I’ll  just  put  a  handkerchief 
where  the  skin  is  broken,”  replied 
Harvey,  and  having  done  so,  he 
tucked  his  patient  up  once  more, 
filled  his  mouth  with  chocolate,  put 
out  the  light  and  lay  down  beside  him. 

He  was  dozing  again  when  for  the 
second  time  came  a  whispered — 

“  Can’t  go  to  sleep.” 

The  Rev.  Arnold  Harvey  sighed, 
and  wondered 
whether  Providence 
dealt  out  a  special 
supply  of  patience 
to  Jacky’s  bed¬ 
fellows. 

I  thought  I’d 
made  you  comfy,” 
he  protested  feebly. 

“Yes;  but  I  can’t 
go  to  sleep  because 
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I  haven’t  told  Ruth  I 
bathed  in  the  mud- 
banks.” 

“  Well,  you  can’t  tell 
her  now,”  was  the  some¬ 
what  testy  reply; 

“  you’ll  have  to  wait 
till  morning.” 

A  pause.  Then — 

“  Do  you  think  I’d 
better  tell  God  ?  ” 

I  should  certainly 
tell  Him  at  once  if  I 
were  you.” 

Followed  a  soft  thud 
on  the  floor,  and  a  pat¬ 
tering  of  naked  feet 
round  to  Harvey’s  side 
of  the  bed.  Then 
Jacky’s  treble  again- — 

“  Won’t  you  let  me 
kneel  against  yoiy  knee  ? 

Ruthie  always  does.” 

Once  more  Harvey 
rose,  lit  the  candle,  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  Jacky  knelt 
with  his  arms  on  the 
minister’s  knees, 
squeezed  his  eyelids 
tightly  together,  and 
began  his  orisons. 

“  Dear  Lord,  please 
forgive  me  for  not  tell¬ 
ing  Ruth  about  the  mud 
banks,  and  help  me  to 
tell  her  to-morrow.  And 
please  don’t  let  her  whip 
me,  ’cause  I  ache  all  over 
now.  And  please  bless 
this  gentleman  for  being 
kind  to  me.  Amen.” 

“  Amen,”  repeated 
Harvey,  and  wondered 
why  his  throat  felt 
bumpy.  He  picked  the 
little  fellow  up  in  his 
arms  instead  of  letting 
him  walk  back  to  bed, 
and  left  a  caress  on  the 
soft  tanned  cheek  as  he  laid  him  down. 

“  Wish  he  was  mine,”  something 
inside  him  cried  wistfully.  Harvey 
affected  not  to  hear  it,  blew  out  the 
candle  and  lay  down.  Jacky  soon 
slept,  curled  inside  the  arm  of  his 
companion.  But  Arnold  Harvey  lay 
wide  awake  for  a  long  time,  telling 
himself  over  and  over  again  that  he 
was  devoted  to  his  work- — of  course, 
he  was — and  that  in  his  life  there 
was  room  for  nothing  else. 

II. 

He  slept  so  late  in  the  morning,  that 
he  not  only  missed  his  early  bathe, 
Vol.  46. — No.  11  —2  U 
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but  arrived  at  the  breakfast  table 
after  most  of  the  other  visitors  had 
left  it.  Jacky  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  not  only  from  the  bed-room 
but  from  the  house. 

Breakfast  over,  Harvey  sought  the 
beach,  and  after  sauntering  about  for 
an  hour,  secured  a  tent  as  soon  as 
the  tide  was  high,  and  went  for  his 
swim.  As  he  waded  through  the 
shallows  after  it  was  over,  a  small 
figure  in  a  jersey  and  paddling 
knickers  hailed  him. 

“That  you,  Jacky  ?  ’’called  the  min¬ 
ister  as  he  made  a  run  for  his  tent. 

“  I  can  only  paddle  to-day,” 
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HERE  S  RUTHIE, 
EXCLAIMED  THE 
CHILD. 

Draw?i  by 
Ertiest  Prater. 


volunteered  Jacky,  panting  to  keep 
up  with  him.  1  tore  my  swimming 
costume  yesterday.  And  Ruthie  says 
the  salt  water  will  get  in  my  sore 
place.  Can  1  come  into  your  tent 
while  you  dress  ?  ” 

Harvey  assented,  and  when  the 
two  emerged  a  few  minutes  later, 
found  himself  being  towed  along  the 
sands  by  a  delighted  Jacky. 

“  Here’s  Ruthie  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
child,  as  a  girl  detached  herself  from 
a  group  of  deck-chair  loungers  and 
came  towards  them.  “  Look,  Ruthie, 
this  is  Mr.  Harvey.  He  isn’t  much 
like  a  minister,  is  he  ? 


The  Flash  @f  the  Engine 


The  subject  of  this  candid  remark 
discovered  himself  shaking  hands 
with  a  perfectly  self-possessed  girl, 
who  thanked  him  prettily  for  his 
kindness  to  her  brother  the  night 
before.  He  knew  that  he  flushed 
scarlet  and  made  a  stammering  reply, 
but  his  only  coherent  thought  was — 

“  Her  eyes  are  brown  pansies 
instead  of  blue  ones.  She’s  all  brown 
- — eyes,  hair,  dress  and  shoes  ! 

He  was  vaguely  conscious  that  his 
hair  was  wet,  and  his  jersey  pulled 
on  anyhow,  that  he  looked  confused 
and  foolish,  and  that  the  brown  eyes 
opposite  to  him  held  a  twinkle  at  his 
expense,  conscious,  too,  that  the  world 
held  only  one  girl,  and  that  was  this 
one.  And  at  the  back  of  all  the  rest, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  vehement 
desire  to  spank  Jacky. 


A  week 
Harvey 
nook  in 


III. 

“  Rutii  !  ” 

The  girl  did  not  look  up. 
had  elapsed,  and  she  and 
were  sitting  together  in  a 
the  sandhills,  sheltered  alike  from  the 
wind  and  the  passers-by. 

“  Ruth  !  ”  said  the  man  again. 
And  then:  “Yes,  I  know  I  ought 
to  say  Miss  Masters.  I  don’t  need 
that  look  to  remind  me  of  the  fact. 
Rut  I’m  not  going  to.  Don’t  you 
think  you’re  rather  hard  on  a  fellow, 
Ruth  ?  Just  because  I’ve  had  pluck 
enough  to  ask  for  your- — your  love, 
and  it  took  more  than  a  little  I  can 
tell  you,  you’re  going  to  deny  me 
not  only  that,  but  your  friendship 
as  well.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  other  course  to 
take  if  you  persist  in  talking  in  this 
foolish  manner,  Mr.  Harvey.” 

“  You  are  about  as  encouraging  as 
a  refrigerator.  Just  tell  me  where  the 
foolishness  lies,”  he  cried  hotly.  “  It’s 
not  my  fault  we  didn’t  meet  sooner, 
I  can’t  remember  what  life  was  like 
anyway  before  I  met  you,  so  it’s  just 
the  same  as  if  I’d  known  you  for 
years.  I  loved  you  from  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  you- — absolutely 
bowled  over,  I  was.  Yes,  I  know  it 
sounds  like  a  trashy  novel, 
but  don’t  curl  your  lip  like 
that.  God  knows  I  thought  I 
was  the  last  man  ever  to  do  a 
thing  like  this,  and  He  knows 
I’ve  prayed  over  it  every  day 
and  all  day  since  I  came  here, 
for  it  has  made  an  utter  up¬ 
heaval  in  all  my  plans.  And 
I  come  and  tell  you  about  it, 
and  you  laugh  and  call  it 
foolishness.” 


“  Arnold,”  cried  the  girl,  smitten 
by  the ‘pain  in  his  eyes,  “  I  didn’t 
laugh.  But  you’ve  been  such  a  good 
chum  all  the  week,  and  so  patient 
with  Jacky.  I  admired  you,  and  I 
was  disappointed,  that’s  all.  This — 
oh,  you’ll  be  hurt  again  !- — but  it  has 
a  common  seaside-flirtation  flavour 
about  it,  somehow.” 

“Go  on  !  ”  jerked  out  the  young 
man  desperately  ;  “  you  may  as  well 
say  what’s  in  your  mind.  I  shall  stand 
it  somehow,  I  suppose.” 

Ruth  went  on- — 

“  There  are  heaps  of  reasons  why 
we  shouldn’t  think  of  it.  First  of  all, 
although  I  am  sure  you  are  in  earnest 
now,  we  have  only  known  each  other 
a  week,  and  you’ll  soon  forget  how 
badly  you  thought  you  wanted  me, 
when  you  get  back  to  work.” 

“  I  think  you  might  leave  that  to 
me,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  Well  then,  what  about  your 
work  ?  You  were  so  sure  that  God 
called  you  to  devote  yourself  solely 
to  that,  so  certain  that  there  was  no 
place  in  your  life  for  marriage.  And 
then  in  a  week  you  cast  these  con¬ 
siderations  lightly  aside.” 

“  I’m  not  doing  it  lightly,”  replied 
her  lover  almost  with  a  sob.  “  But, 
Ruth,  the  fellow  who  could  stand 
alone  and  fight  for  God  is  gone  for 
ever,  if  he  ever  existed  anywhere  but 
in  my  conceited  imagination.  I  can’t 
go  back  to  my  work  the  same  as  I 
came  from  it.  This  week  has  changed 
me  utterly.  I  can’t  fight  alone  any 
more,  Ruth.  I  need  you  to  help  me. 
And  the  work — oh,  I  never  knew 
before  how  badly  the  work  needed 
you.” 

“  Arnold  ” — the  girl’s  face  was 
turned  from  him- — “  I  think  it  would 
be  best  if  Jacky  and  I  went  home 
to-morrow.  Poor  laddie,  he’ll  lose  a 
fortnight  of  his  holiday,  but- — - — -” 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Harvey’s  eye 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  said — 

“  Oh,  don’t  do  that.  You’ll  break 
his  heart.  Besides,  one  of  the  reasons 
I  want  to  marry  you  is  because  I 
can’t  bear  to  part  from  Jacky.” 


The  sea 

Was  filled  with  light;  in  clear  blue  caverns  culled 
The  breakers,  and  they  ran,  and  seemed  to  romp. 
As  playing  at  some  rough  and  dangerous  game. 
While  all  the  nearer  waves  rushed  in  to  help. 

And  all  the  farther  heaved  their  heads  to  peep, 
And  tossed  the  fishing  boats. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


Then,  seeing  an  angry  flash  in  the 
brown  eyes  as  the  half-hidden  face 
came  into  view  again,  he  continued — 

“  Look  here,  Ruth.  You’re  not 
going  away,  nor  I  either.  I  don’t 
want  to  persecute  you.  I’m  sorry  I 
made  you  uncomfortable.  I  promise 
you  to  close  this  subject  for  the  whole 
of  the  next  fortnight.  We’ll  just  be 
chums  as  before.” 

And  he  kept  his  word. 

IV. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  their  stay 
in  Seathorpe.  Harvey  and  Ruth 
Masters  were  each  returning  home  on 
the  following  morning,  and  Ruth  had 
thought  more  than  once  during  the 
last  few  days  how  very  far  apart 
their  respective  homes  lay.  Supper 
was  over,  and  she  sat  alone  in  a 
corner  of  the  drawing-room,  a  book 
in  her  hand.  From  time  to  time 
her  eyes  wandered  to  where  Harvey 
stood,  the  centre  of  a  laughing  group 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
apparently  quite  oblivious  of  her. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  days  his 
friendliness  had  vanished  and  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  her.  She  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  would  even 
say  good-bye  to  her,  and  then  took 
herself  to  task  for  feeling  hurt.  After 
all,  it  was  only  a  seaside  friendship. 

She  rose  at  length  and,  calling 
Jacky,  went  out  into  the  hall.  She 
had  scarcely  reached  the  stairs, 
however,  when  Harvey  joined  her. 

“  Will  you  come  out  a  little  way, 
Ruth  ?  ”  His  eyes  were  very  eager. 
His  voice  shook  and  there  was  a  flush 
beneath  his  tan. 

“  I  can’t,  thank  you,”  she  replied 
stiffly.  “  It’s  Jacky’s  bed-time.  I 
must  hear  his  prayers.” 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  late.  Let  Jacky  come 
too.  Just  a  little  way  across  the  fields 
as  far  as  the  railway.  Come,  Ruth, 
it's  the  last  night.  You  must.” 

His  voice  was  such  a  blending  of 
entreaty  and  command,  that  she 
yielded  without  another  word. 

The  three  waited  across  the  dark 
fields  almost  in  silence.  When  they 
came  to  the  railway  Harvey 
placed  the  girl  on  the  top 
step  of  the  stile,  and  perched 
himself  upon  the  rail  above 
her. 

“  It’s  not  safe  to  be  so  near 
the  line  with  Jacky,”  objected 
Ruth. 

"  He’s  all  right  on  the 
bottom  step- — aren’t  you,  son  ? 
You  have  heaps  of  sympathy 
for  a  little  boy,  Ruth.  Could 
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you  listen  to  a  big  boy’s  story  for  a 
minute  or  two  ?  ” 

She  was  silent,  and  he  went 
on — - 

“  This  boy  was  an  orphan  like 
Jacky,  only  he  had  no  sister.  He 
was  brought  up  in  an  institution  for 
ministers’  sons,  educated,  and  cared 
for  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  under¬ 
stand  his  little  hurts  and  troubles, 
no  one  to  cry  to.  Ruthie,  the  loneli¬ 
ness  was  awful.  And  then,  when  he 
was  about  sixteen,  God,  Who  perhaps 
has  a  special  eye  for  hungry-hearted 
little  chaps  like  that,  helped  him 
to  find  companionship  with  Himself, 
and  since  then  that  companionship 
has  been  the  dearest  thing  in  his  life 
- — so  dear,  that  when  he  entered  the 
ministry  he  was  quite  sure  that  God 
wished  him  to  form  no  earthly  ties, 
but  only  to  live  for  His  work  and 
Himself.  And  then  suddenly  God 


opened  this  man’s  heart,  and  made 
him  feel  what  a  woman’s  love  and  the 
love  of  a  little  child  would  be  like. 
And  he  was  stunned  with  joy  when 
he  realised  that  God  was  actually 
offering  these  things  to  him.  But  the 
door  into  that  joy  has  been  shut 
again  in  his  face,  and  he  must  go 

back  to  his  loneliness,  unless - Oh, 

Ruthie,  couldn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  You  forget  Jacky,”  was  the 
answer  in  a  low  strained  voice.  “  How 
could  I  saddle  you  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Jacky  !  ”  cried  Harvey,  hoarse 
and  eager.  “  Oh,  Ruth,  is  Jacky  the 
only  objection  ?  ” 

There  was  no  answer.  The  outgoing 
train  rattled  past  them,  the  flash 
of  the  engine  lighting  them  up  for 
an  instant. 

Its  echo  had  scarcely  died  away, 
when  Ruth  suddenly  sprang  up. 

“  Oh,  Arnold  !  ”  And  she  shook 


from  head  to  foot.  “  Where  is  Jacky  ? 
The  in-train  is  just  signalled.” 

Harvey  was  on  the  line  by  this 
time.  Some  distance  away  the  moon¬ 
light,  touching  the  gleaming  rails,  fell 
on  a  little  figure  walking  between 
them,  his  back  turned  to  the  track 
which  the  in-train  must  shortly  cover. 
He  ran  towards  the  child,  came  up 
with  him,  picked  him  up  and  bore 
him  to  the  bank,  just  as  a  whistle 
sounded  and  a  puff  of  smoke  came 
round  the  curve. 

“  Oh,  Jacky,”  he  murmured  as  he 
squeezed  the  warm  little  body  against 
him,  "  if  ever  you  deserved  a  whip¬ 
ping  you  deserve  one  this  night.  But 
to-morrow  you  shall  have  the  biggest 
toy  train  in  all  Seathorpe  to  take 
home  with  you.  For  I  saw  her  face 
in  the  flash  of  that  blessed  engine, 
Jacky.  And  it  told  me  all  that  1 
want  to  know.” 


A  New  and  Cheap  Edition  is  now  Ready  of 
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In  my  girlhood  I  often  enjoyed  a 
wonderful  experience  that  others 
may  know.  Climbing  up  the  moor¬ 
land  wall  that  rises  steeply  from 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Wharfe, 

I  saw  a  summit  above  me  that 
I  hoped  soon  to  attain.  I 
pressed  on,  in  the  summer 
warmth,  the  thyme  beneath 
my  feet  yielding  its  fragrance, 
the  bracken’s  harsh  clear  scent 
around  me,  while  the  prospect 
grew  wider  as  I  climbed.  But 
even  as  I  neared  the  object 
of  my  aspirations,  a  second 
ridge  would  come  gradually 
into  view,  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  other,  and  when 
my  feet  at  length  trod  the 
coveted  height,  it  was  only  to 
see  a  further  ridge  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  apparently  as  high  above 
me  as  the  first  had  appeared, 
when  viewed  from  the  valley 
below.  And  I  knew  that;  if  I 
toiled  on,  another  and  yet 
another  height  of  moorland 
would  loom  on  the  horizon, 
alluring  with  unexpected  pros¬ 
pects. 

This  constitutes  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  encouragement 
of  all  mountain  climbing.  What 
is  true  of  the  moors  of  York¬ 
shire  is  true  of  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland. 

I  have  spoken  of  girlhood 
experiences,  but  it  is  not  many 
years  since,  in  mature  age,  1 
climbed  to  the  Styhead  Tarn, 
out  of  the  valley  of  Borrowdale, 
and  there,  again,  I  noted  how 
the  pedestrian  was  led  along, 
from  point  to  point,  reaching  at 
length  the  spot  where  the  tarn 
lay  still  and  solemn  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  hills.  To 
myself  at  the  time,  with  powers 
not  at  their  youthful  pitch, 
the  walk  would  have  seemed 
impossible  if  revealed  all  at 
once,  but  the  fresh  heights 
appear  gradually  as  one  pro¬ 
gresses. 

And  this  is  true  of  all  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  simile  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  one ;  as  an  end  must 


sooner  or  later  come  to  the  pos-  artistic  effort,  of  literary,  philan- 
sibilities  of  ascent  in  the  world  thropic,  religious  endeavour,  there 
of  Nature  ;  while  in  the  world  of  is  no  limit  to  be  set. 


“  Friend,  what  have  we  sought 
or  seek  we,  whate’er 
betide 

But  aims  whence  ever  anew 
shall  arise  the  soul  ? 

Love,  thought,  song,  life,  but 
show  for  a  glimpse,  and 
hide 

The  goal  that  is  not,  and 
ever  again  the  goal.” 
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There  is  an  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Beatitudes  ; 
they  ascend  gradually,  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  stage.  It  is 
worth  while  to  take  a  little 
trouble  over  considering  this 
fact,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
evident  at  the  outset. 

The  three  Beatitudes  I  have 
already  considered  deal  with 
our  life  as  creatures  dependent 
upon  God.  The  first  enjoins 
the  need  of  detachment  from 
all  that  is  non-essential  to 
spiritual  progress ;  the  second 
expresses  the  consciousness  of 
remoteness  from  God’s  ideal  for 
us ;  the  third  shows  that  we 
should  practise  self-discipline  in 
dealing  with  others.  But  now 
we  come  a  little  farther.  These 
things  are  the  foundation  of 
our  progress  towards  likeness 
to  Christ  and  union  with  God. 

When  we  realise  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  nature,  we  have 
attained  the  first  step  towards 
rising  higher  towards  a  new  life. 

To  revert  to  the  original 
simile,  the  figurative  expres¬ 
sions  Hunger  and  Thirst  are, 
surely,  most  applicable  to  the 
time  of  youth  ;  and,  I  might 
even  say,  especially  to  girl¬ 
hood. 

Who  does  not  know  the  in¬ 
tense  longings  that  beset  the 
time  of  immaturity  ?  Life  is 
not  yet  decided  ;  all  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  there  are  endless  possi¬ 
bilities.  And  oh,  how  one  longs 
for  their  fulfilment  in  the  best 
way  !  For  instance,  here  is  a 
girl  whose  intellectual  powers 
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are  keen,  whose  imagination  is  eager. 
She  longs  to  write  !  She  feels  that 
there  is  capacity  within  her  to  arrest 
attention,  to  help  and  inspire  others. 
The  desire  is  so  intense  it  is  almost 
a  pain ;  and  as  yet  she  sees  no 
chance  of  gratifying  it ;  her  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  scanty,  and  she  perceives 
no  opening  that  she  can  use. 

Again,  here  is  one  who  has  artistic 
powers.  From  childhood 
she  has  rejoiced  in  the 
charm  of  colour  ;  she 
loves  beauty  in  every 
form,  and  thirsts  to  por¬ 
tray  it. 

Another  feels  the  call 
of  knowledge.  She  would 
fain  explore  further  and 
further  in  some  given 
direction.  Hers  are  the 
patience,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  diligence,  tlie  keen 
insight  necessary  for  the 
scientific  investigator. 

Another  girl  craves  with 
all  her  might  to  assist 
those  who  are  less  happy 
and  fortunate  than  her¬ 
self,  in  some  department 
of  social  service.  And, 
setting  apart  all  else, 
surely  there  is  always, 
whether  acknowledged  or 
not,  hunger  and  thirst  for 
the  chief  earthly  good  of 
a  woman’s  life— Love.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  pretend 
that  this  can  easily  be 
ignored. 

Too  many  women,  in 
these  days  after  the  war, 
have  to  experience  loneli¬ 
ness,  instead  of  the  des¬ 
tiny  for  which  their 
nature  has  fitted  them — 
a  home,  with  husband 
and  children.  Hunger 
and  thirst,  indeed,  are 
known  in  connection  with 
these  things. 

And,  in  contrast  with 
them,  “  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  ”  seem 
a  pursuit  of  a  cold  and 
chilly  aim  ;  a  sort  of  un¬ 
natural  and  vague  desire 
to  “be  good  ”  with  no 
reference  to  other  crav¬ 
ings.  But  we  shall  get  a 
different  light  upon  this 
Beatitude  if  we  try  to 
understand  what  “  right¬ 
eousness  ”  really  means. 

It  is  not  merely  con¬ 
duct  that  is  generally 
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exemplary,  a  high  moral  standard  of 
rectitude.  It  is  the  right  direction 
of  every  faculty  of  our  nature  ;  our 
conformity  to  “God’s  thought”  for 
each  one  of  us.  And  if  this  is  so, 
it  must  include  all  the  faculties  of 
our  complex  nature. 

We  might  explain  it  thus  : 
“  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  conformity  to  God’s  ideal.” 


And  this  must  apply  to  the  whole 
of  character  and  conduct. 

If  God  had  not  meant  the  “  hunger 
and  thirst  ”  to  be  satisfied  in  the  end, 
either  in  Himself,  or  in  His  creation, 
He  would  not  have  implanted  it 
within  us.  Only,  it  must  be  rightly 
directed  ;  it  must  fall  into  line,  so 
to  speak,  with  this  Beatitude,  if  it 
would  win  the  guerdon. 

The  would  -  be  writer, 
the  artist,  the  social 
worker,  the  student,  must 
remember  that  God  is 
Himself  the  Truth.  She 
cannot  go  beyond  Him. 


“  Now  the  frail  vessel 
Thou  hast  made 
No  hand  but  Thine 
shall  fill — 

The  waters  of  the  earth 
have  failed, 

And  I  am  thirsting 
still.” 

But  it  may  seem  a  little 
far-fetched  to  apply  this 
Beatitude  in  any  sense  to 
literary  or  artistic  work. 

As  an  example,  let  me 
take  a  Florentine  religious 
painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  whom  was 
given  the  name  of  Angelico 
or  Angelical.  Slowly  (as 
a  current  review  in  The 
T imes  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  observes)  did  he 
mount  the  twin  -  peaked 
slope  of  Art  and  Holiness. 
But  so  great  were  his 
purity  and  heavenly 
mindedness,  that  after  his 
death  he  was  called 
“  Beato,”  or  “the 
Blessed.”  It  is  said  of 
him  that  “  he  was  never 
known  to  be  angry  or  to 
reprove,  save  in  gentle¬ 
ness  and  love.  Nor  did 
he  ever  take  pencil  in 
hand  without  prayer,  and 
he  could  not  paint  the 
Passion  of  Christ  without 
tears  of  sorrow.” 

His  works  still  charm 
the  beholder,  and  will 
long  continue  to  do  so, 
while  all  men  even  now 
acknowledge  the  fitness 
of  his  name.  What  was 
the  secret  of  his  success  ? 

“  He  who  would  do  the 
work  of  Christ  must  dwell 
continually  with  Him,” 
were  his  own  words.  This 
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is  an  instance  where  the  "  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  ”  in¬ 
spired  the  work  of  the  artist. 

That,  you  may  say,  is  an  extreme 
instance.  But  many  such  might  be 
given,  from  the  history  of  great 
music,  from  literature.  And  why 
should  not  some  such  ideal  be  ours, 
even  in  our  humble  way  ? 

It  will  be  a  great  help  to  all  our 
work,  if  it  be  undertaken  with  regard 
to  the  Divine  standard.  The  craving 
to  do  work  for  God- — remembering 
His  law- — the  character  and  injunc¬ 
tions  of  our  blessed  Lord — this 
bears  within  itself  the  prophecy  of 
its  own  fulfilment.  If  the  artist,  the 
writer,  the  musician  is  thirsting  and 
hungering  only  for  fame,  for  money, 
for  success,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  thirst  and  hunger  will  be 
satisfied. 

Then,  again,  in  our  pursuit  of  that 
which  is  good,  right  and  holy,  this 
hunger  and  thirst,  is  to  be  unmixed 
by  thoughts  of  self,  as  we  long  for 
“  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek¬ 
ness,  temperance.” 

And,  with  regard  to  those  who  may 
read  this  page,  I  would  urge  upon 
them  that  the  affections  should  be 
purified  by  a  regard  to  the  same 
conditions.  If  righteousness  is  con¬ 
formity  to  God’s  ideal,  Love  is  the 
completeness  of  God,  and  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  character  within  our¬ 
selves,  consists  in  Love. 

Our  affections  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  motives  in  our  nature.  Then,  how 
important  it  is  that  these  should  be 
attracted  in  a  right  direction  !  How 
much  harm  is  done  in  the  lives  of 
women  and  girls  by  what  is  simply 
silly,  quite  apart  from  anything  that 
is  wrong  !  Mad  adorations  of  unsuit¬ 
able  objects ;  day-dreams  that  are 
poisonous- — -all  sorts  of  wild  vagaries, 
frcm  school-days  onwards. 

Hunger  and  thirst !  Alas,  these 
terms  are  only  too  applicable  to  many 
a  lonely  and  unsatisfied  heart. 

But  if  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  exist  in  conjunction 
with  these  cravings,  so  as  to  purify 
them,  and  direct  them  aright,  they 


may  help  the  whole  nature  to  grow 
nearer  to  the  Divine  ideal.  God 
would  not  have  implanted  a  desire 
that  shall  not  in  some  way  be  capable 
of  satisfaction. 

A  right  aim  has  its  own  appointed 
end  in  store. 

This  “  hunger  and  thirst  ”  shall  be 
satisfied,  if  they  be  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  the 
satisfaction  of  which  our  Lord  speaks 
does  not  involve  cessation  in  the 
quest.  As  in  the  illustration  at  the 
outset,  there  are  fresh  attractions 
revealed,  one  after  another,  as  pro¬ 
gress  is  made. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  “  satis¬ 
faction  ”  promised  gives  no  rest  or 
content.  That  would  be  a  deceptive 
solace.  It  is  rather  that  the  desire  is 
quickened  for  fresh  attainment,  when 
one  step  is  gained. 

When  we  are  studying  Art  or 
Nature,  our  sense  of  discernment 
grows.  And  any  achievement  in,  for 
example,  the  world  of  literature,  of 
science,  leads  us  on  to  want  to  go 
farther.  So  it  is  in  spiritual  things. 
The  nearer  we  come  to  God,  the  more 
intensely  we  long  after  Him. 

We  can,  as  yet,  hardly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  Beatitude. 

But  we  can  take  this  thought  with 
us  into  our  daily  life.  If  we  let  the 
“  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness  ”  be  our  guide,  as  applied  to  all 
the  faculties  of  our  being,  we  shall 
experience  the  promised  blessedness, 
even  in  the  newly-awakened  longings. 

“  The  glory  of  going  on,  and  still 
to  be,”  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  is 
something  that  will  adorn  all  our 
experience  not  with  worried  restless¬ 
ness,  but  with  the  growing  vision  of 
what  is  possible. 

The  satisfaction  of  longings  grows 
into  further  desire  and  further  hope. 
And  these  should  not  be  for  our¬ 
selves  alone  ;  but  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  work  for  others. 

It  is,  perhaps,  important  to  say  a 
word  here,  trivial  though  it  may 
seem,  as  to  the  possible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  “  hunger  and  thirst  ” 
after  righteousness. 


Those  who  feel  it  keenly,  and  may 
be  striving  to  satisfy  it,  are  not 
always  easy  to  live  with.  The  girl 
on  fire  with  a  generous  ardour  for 
others,  in  the  way  of  some  religious 
work  strictly  so  called,  or  some  social 
work  which  is  also  religious,  may  be 
a  most  inconvenient  inmate  of  a 
home.  "  Meals  on  trays  ”  at  untimely 
hours  ;  setting  aside  of  the  family 
routine ;  disregarding  conventional 
claims.  Who  does  not  know  this  sort 
of  thing  ? 

Well,  to  the  heads  of  the  household 
we  may  gently  urge  forbearance. 
After  all,  it  is  “  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,”  something  of 
far  greater  significance  than  it  seems, 
that  prompts  this  irritating  conduct. 
The  motive  is  divinely  implanted, 
though  the  initial  results  are  discom¬ 
posing. 

And,  to  the  worker,  we  may  say  : 
Be  considerate  of  others  ;  let  that 
enter  into  your  scheme  of  life. 
Beware  lest  self  intrude. 

The  first  three  Beatitudes  have  to 
do  with  our  knowledge  of  and  renun¬ 
ciation  of  Self. 

More  and  more  do  I  realise  that  it 
is  self-love  which  is  the  root  of  all  our 
difficulties  in  setting  forth  upon  the 
Christian  way.  But — - 

“  The  saints  are  the  sinners  who 
kept  on  trying.” 

That  is  a  fact  we  should  never 
forget. 

The  blessing  on  the  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  has  a  two¬ 
fold  fulfilment ;  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  the  far-off  results. 
The  present  condition  is  one  of  hope, 
peace,  and  security ;  but  the  future 
passes  all  our  understanding. 

In  all  our  endeavours — -whether 
it  be  in  intellectual  work,  artistic 
work,  work  for  others — our  emotional 
and  social  relations  - —  our  inner 
spiritual  life — we  must  make  the 
words  of  the  great  apostle  our 
own. 

“  This  one  tiring  I  do  ;  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before.” 


With  fevered  brain,  care-burdened  heart. 
And  spirit  crushed  and  broken, 

I  knelt  and  prayed  for  health  renewed. 
Craving  for  some  love  token 
To  quell  the  clamouring  fret  and  strain. 
And  nerve  me  for  the  fight  again. 


With  tear-dimmed  eyes  I  rose  once  more, 
Seeking  God’s  Will  to  know ; 

Riot  still  reigned  in  heart  and  brain. 

And  faith’s  flame  flickered  low, 

1  strove  in  toil  despair  to  mask. 

And  found  joy  waiting  by  my  task. 

Winifred  S.  Telford. 
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There  is  a  tiny  Orangery  with  Red 
Brick  Paths. 


Drawn  by  Elsa  Courlander 

The  traveller  from  the  French  into  the 
Italian  Riviera  knows  Ventimiglia  for 
a  place  where  one  spends  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  half-hour  at  the  Customs,  and  a 
comfortable  one  in  the  Ristorante, 
where  an  excellent  tea  or  a  hasty  supper 
can  be  had.  The  observant  may  even 
notice  that  the  station  clock  on  the 
French  side  marks  summer-time,  while 
that  on  the  Italian  side  does'not.  But 
few  people  know  that  within  a  steep 
half-hour’s  drive  of  the  frontier  station 
there  are  about  a  hundred  acres  of  the 
most  wonderful  loveliness. 

In  1867  an  Englishman  began  to 
plant  the  hillside  round  the  old  house  of 
the  Lanteri  of  Ventimiglia  and  called  it 
“  La  Mortola,”  which  means  “  The 
Myrtle.”  He  must  have  been  a  joyous 
person ;  his  garden  to-day  breathes 
sheer  riotous  joy,  and  not  the  least  of 
its  beauties  is  a  certain  abandon  which 
only  the  most  artfully  artful  of  gardeners 
can  produce  successfully.  The  five 
thousand  or  so  plants  are  cared  for  by 
twenty-four  gardeners,  but  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers  have  the  air  of  a 
large  family  that  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
as  it  likes.  Of  course,  this  carelessness 
is  only  a  charming  deception  ;  only  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  skill  could 
produce  a  sub-tropical  plant  side  by  side 
with  a  homely  English  flower  patch 
against  a  deep-hlue  sky  and  almost 
black  background  of  cypress.  Every- 
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thing  in  the  garden  appears  to  have  been 
fed  on  the  food  of  the  gods,  so  enormous 
are  the  plants.  At  first  this  is  rather 
startling,  but  when  one  finds  that  even 
the  most  modest  flowers  are  here  grown 
in  out-sizes,  it  only  adds  to  the  wonder 
of  the  place. 

Here  a  Cubist  Bed  of  Giant  Cacti:  there  a 
Pool  of  Arum  Lilies  and  Kingcups. 

Here  is  a  Cubist  bed  of  giant  cacti  and 
prickly  pear  against  a  group  of  amaz¬ 
ingly  old  and  high  eucalyptus  trees,  and 
here  is  a  little  English  lawn  with  a  lovely 
bed  of  many-coloured  anemones  and 
tulips,  a  mixture  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  average  English 
gardener.  Here  is  a  round  bed  of 
cyclamen  with  a  border  of  blue  veronica 
and  a  hanging  background  of  double 
nasturtiums ;  there  a  little  pool  of 
arum  lilies  and  kingcups,'  and,  spreading 
downhill  towards  the  sea,  a  straight 
avenue  of  very  old  cypress.  Above  it  a 
long  walk  edged  by  a  lavender  hedge 
about  two  feet  wide,  and  a  generous 
border  of  double  stock,  the  mauve  and 
pink  of  which  tones  into  the  restful 
grey-green  and  purple  of  the  lavender. 

Near  the  house  is  a  small  open  space 
with  a  white  marble  fountain,  a  curved 


A  large  Terra-cotta  Jar  entwined  with  a 
Single  Rose. 

Drawn  by  Elsa  Courlander. 
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A  Curved  Marble  Seat  with  two  Cypress 
Trees  behind. 

Drawn  by  Elsa  Courlander. 


marble  seat,  at  the  back  of  which  stand 
two  solemn  cypress  and  a  thicket  of 
silvery  green  shrubs,  by  the  side  some 
graceful  palms  on  a  little  oasis  of  fresh 
green  grass.  A  lovely  patch  of  colour  is 
supplied  by  another  bed  of  stocks,  and 
a  little  white  portico  is  guarded  by  a 
camelia  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
blossoms  shading  from  white  to  deep 
red.  Perhaps  the  most  delicious  part 
of  all  is  a  tiny  orangery  with  red  brick 
paths,  a  little  lawn  surrounded  by  a 
low  clipped  box  hedge,  and  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  mauve  paeonies  with 
purple  foliage  ;  or  perhaps  quite  the 
most  delicious  is  that  bed  of  purple 
cineraria,  or  else  that  terra-cotta  jar 
of  comfortable  dimensions  encircled  by 
one  long  trail  of  rambler  rose  ;  unless  it 
be  that  long  pergola  draped  with  Chinese 
wistaria  and  white  clematis  and  pink 
and  white  briar  roses  ! 

It  is  given  to  very  few  of  us  to  have 
five  thousand  plants  and  twenty-four 
gardeners  at  our  command,  and  none  of 
us  can  hope  to  do  much  with  sub¬ 
tropical  plants  in  the  open,  still  here 
are  many  ideas  and  suggestions  over 
which  the  more  modest  garden  lover 
might  ponder  when  he  or  she  plans  a 
new  arrangement  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn. 

What  the  Modest  Gardener 
might  achieve. 

A  pool  of  arum  lilies  is  beyond  our 
most  adventurous  dreams,  but  a  little 
pool  with  ordinary  water-lilies  might  be 
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From  the  painting  by  Eugene  V erboeckhoven. 


modelled  on  the 
one  at  La  Mor- 
tola.  It  might 
have  a  rocky 
slope  on  one  side 
down  which 
wander  trails  of 
nasturtium,  and 
on  the  edge  of 
the  water  -  lilies 
there  could  be 
kingcups,  and 
the  rocky  edges 
of  the  pool  could 
be  draped  with 
creeping  ver- 
onica.  The 
flame  colours  of 
the  nasturtium, 
the  deep  blue 
of  the  veronica, 
and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the 
kingcups  make 
a  lovely  patch 
of  colour,  which 
is  reflected  in  the 
water  among  the 
cool  lilies.  The 
lavender  walk 
is,  of  course, 
quite  often  seen 
in  our  gardens  ; 
it  may  be  made 
still  more  de¬ 
lightful  by  the 
addition  of  a 
fringe  of  mauve 
flowers.  Stocks 
mixed  with 
night-scented 
stock,  or  a  bor¬ 
der  of  candy¬ 
tuft  and  Virginia 
stock  would  look  charmingly  prim  and 
old-world,  and  when  their  time  is  over 
they  could  be  replaced  by  a  regiment 
of  purple  and  mauve  asters. 

Giant  cypress  and  eucalyptus  are 
out  of  our  reach,  and  so  too  are  palms 
and  camelias  of  tropical  height,  but 
their  decorative  grouping  in  that  lovely 
southern  garden  might  help  us  to  design 
a  corner  on  a  miniature  scale  with  trees 
and  shrubs  of  similar  shades,  but  which 
would  grow  happily  in  an  English  garden. 

The  Dark  Background  is  needed 
for  the  Tender  Greens. 

The  cypress,  of  course,  is  possible  as  a 
dark  background,  though  it  will  not 
attain  to  the  imposing  height  of  the 
Italian  cypress— in  fact,  the  kind  that  an 
English  nurseryman  supplies  is  a  rather 
different  variety,  though  very  much  the 
same  shade.  Holly  could  be  clipped 
into  a  conventional  pointed  shape,  and 
for  the  more  spreading  shrubs  we 
could  use  Lebanon  cedars,  juniper,  and 
barberry.  Lilac,  almond,  beech,  and 
willow  would  supply  the  tender  greens, 
and  a  white  stone  or  marble  seat,  flanked 


by  a  climbing  rose  or  a  trailing  geranium, 
would  give  a  picture  that  any  gardener 
would  be  proud  of. 

The  large  terra-cotta  jar  entwined  by 
a  single  rose  trail  could  be  copied  as  it 
stands.  Quite  cheap  earthenware  jars 
can  be  bought  in  that  reddish-brown 
Devonshire  and  Cornish  pottery.  To 
make  them  more  imposing  they  could  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal  made  of  old  red 
bricks  and  they  would  serve  as  a  bird- 
bath  as  well  as  an  ornament. 

The  mixed  pergola,  of  course,  is  not 
unknown  in  our  English  gardens.  The 
one  at  La  Mortola  had  a  border  of 
montbretia  growing  between  the  rustic 
arches  and  the  branches  of  wistaria, 
clematis  and  rose.  Remontante  de 
Saxe  is  a  lovely  scented  single  white 
rose  climber,  which  is  more  unusual  than 
our  American  pillar,  blush  rambler,  or 
Hiawatha,  the  varieties  one  plants  most 
often  on  pergolas. 

Making  a  Little 
Pleasance. 

The  little  pleasance  of  orange  trees 
and  red  brick  path  could  be  copied  with 
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clipped  bay  trees 
or  laurels,  and 
to  keep  the  path 
well  in  the  re¬ 
duced  scale  it 
should  be  made 
of  those  small 
red  bricks  which 
are  now  being 
used  by  many 
builders  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  ugly 
yellow  of  the 
modern  brick. 
A  box  hedge  is 
discouragingly 
slow  of  growth, 
but  a  rosemary 
hedge  would  be 
ready  to  be 
clipped  into  a 
neat  shape  with¬ 
in  a  year  of 
planting,  and  it 
can  so  easily  be 
grown  from  cut- 
tings  in  the 
spring  or  au¬ 
tumn.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  cost 
you  nothing  at 
all,  for  any 
owner  of  a  large 
healthy  rose¬ 
mary  bush 
knows  how 
many  bits  he  can 
spare,  thus  even 
adding  to  the 
beauty  and 
health  of  his 
shrub. 

The  mixed 
anemone  and 
tulip  bed  would  add  another  gay  beauty 
patch  to  *your  garden,  large  or  small, 
and  the  creeping  veronica,  which  we  all 
love  and  admire  in  a  rockery,  is  even 
more  worthy  of  our  love  and  admiration 
as  a  border  edging.  Our  climate  forbids 
that  it  should  edge  a  bed  of  cyclamen  or 
cineraria,  but  why  not  one  of  candy-tuft 
or  small  antirrhinums  or  stock,  or  even 
the  rose-bed.  The  veronica  would  have 
to  be  cut  drastically  to  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  or  replanted  every 
two  years,  but  its  lovely  blue  spikes 
would  well  repay  a  little  trouble. 
Since  we  cannot  hope  to  grow  cyclamen 
out  of  doors,  we  could  have  a  bed  of 
tightly-packed  s'weet-william  edged  with 
a  rim  of  dark-blue  veronica.  Now  that 
this  good  old-fashioned  flower  can  be 
had  in  many  shades  of  red  and  purple, 
it  deserves  a  permanent  corner  in  our 
gardens  as  well  as  in  our  hearts. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  not  only  to 
give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  amazing 
loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the  gardens 
of  I. a  Mortola,  but  to  bring  some  of  the 
loveliness  into  your  own  gardens. 


“  Mo  Children— or  Animals 
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When  Matt  Mulready,  the  Silver- 
shore  postman,  came  up  the  trim 
flower-bordered  pathway  of  Shellness 
Cottage  and  handed  a  business-like 
blue  envelope  to  Mary  Falmer- — who 
was  already  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  little  old-maid- — he  little 
dreamed  what  tremendous  issues 
were  to  hang  upon  the  receipt  of  that 
simple  letter. 

Mary  Falmer  smiled  and  nodded 
as  she  passed  the  time  of  day  with 
the  postman  before  he  went  on  his 
way,  with  that  comfortable  pleased 
sense  of  anticipation  with  which  one 
handles  a  letter  containing  a  long 
anticipated  chfeque.  She  had  ex¬ 
pected  this  letter  this  morning  ;  a 
half-year’s  dividends  were  due  to 
her,  and  already  she  was  planning 
to  buy  the  few  extra  items  she  had 
promised  herself. 

But  what  was  this  ?  Mary  Falmer 
stood  stock  still  in  the  porch  over¬ 
looking  the  tossing  sea  as  she  slit 
the  envelope  and  took  out  the  letter. 
No  cheque  was  enclosed  !  An  over¬ 
sight,  of  course.  How  careless  ! 
But  when  she  unfolded  the  letter  she 
read  it  through  with  unbelieving 
eyes  twice,  three  times,  till  the  bold 
typescript  seemed  to  be  hammering 
blows  into  her  brain. 

“At  an  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Directors  it  was  reluctantly 
decided  that  the  Pernickety  Biscuit 
Company  could  pay  no  dividend  to 
its  shareholders  this  half-year- — — ” 

No  dividend — no  dividend — no 
dividend  !  That  was  all  that  seemed 
to  matter  to  Mary  Falmer  just  then. 
The  vague  rigmarole  that  followed 
explaining  the  causes — excuses,  she 
called  them  later  on,  when  she  tried 
to  think- — the  vague  hopes  held  out 
that  things  would  improve — etc., 
etc.  ;  for  the  present  this  was  less 
than  the  dust  in  the  balance.  What 
did  she  care  about  the  “  increased 
cost  of  raw  material,”  “  foreign 
competition,”  except  that  she  did  not 
exactly  remember  having  read  that 
aliens  had  captured  the  biscuit  trade, 
as  well  as  everything  else  ?  Hopes 
for  the  future  ?  It  was  the  present 
that  mattered ;  the  stark  naked 
necessity  of  everyday  existence  that 
stared  Mary  Falmer  in  the  face. 

“  No  Pernickety  dividend  ?  It 
seems  incredible  !  Dear  father  pinned 


his  faith  so  completely  to  those  shares; 
they  seemed  so  comfortable  —  so 
satisfying  !  He  always  said  biscuits 
were  a  necessity,  or  at  least  a  whole¬ 
some  luxury- — with  '  none  of  the 
conscience-accusation  of  shares  in  the 
drink  trade  !  They  paid  so  well, 
too  ;  the  Pernickety  Company  had 
specialised  in  novelties  and  dainties 
till  the  name  had  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  for  aristocratic  tea  tables 
and  picnics,  and  now - ” 

It  meant  no  new  curtains  or  loose 
covers  such  as  she  had  promised 
herself ;  no  brief  summer  holiday 
— nothing  !  Mary  Falmer  groaned ; 

she  could  see  ahead  of  her  long  lean 
months  ;  robbed  of  her  income,  and 
the  pretty  cottage,  her  pride  and  joy, 
suddenly  become  a  burden  consist¬ 
ing  of  rates  and  repairs,  for  the  place 
was  her  own.  When  Captain  Falmer 
had  retired  from  the  merchant  service 
he  had  purchased  the  pretty  cottage 
on  Silvershore  sea-front,  separated 
only  from  the  broad  golden  sands  and 
the  sea  he  loved  so  well,  by  the  trim 
garden  and  a  belt  of  low  sandhills, 
where  the  marram  grass  and  tamarisk 
fought  to  maintain  the  mastery  and 
tried  to  strengthen 
the  barrier  against 
wind  and  tide. 

During  those  long 
years  of  peaceful 
retirement  Mary 
had  been  at  her 
father’s  side. 

Now  he  had 
“passed  on,” 
leaving  her  the 
little  home  and  a 
small  income, 
more  than  half  of 
it,  alas  !  derived 
from  the  Per¬ 
nickety  shares 
which  had  sud¬ 
denly  played  her 
false. 

With  the  fateful 
letter  in  her  hand 
Mary  Falmer 
walked  through 
the  garden  and 
surveyed  her  little 
home.  Shellness 
Cottage  was  in 
reality  a  bunga¬ 
low,  with  two 
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communicating  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  wide  porch  entrance,  a  creeper- 
clad  verandah  in  front,  and  ample 
garden  space  all  round. 

“  Father  always  said  it  would  make 
two  good  homes  for  one  or  two  quiet 
folk,  if  need  arose,”  she  said  to  her- 
.self.  “  And  the  need  has  arisen. 
Why  not  ?  ”  And  as  the  memory  of 
.that  letter,  shorn  of  the  expected 
cheque,  surged  over  her  once  more 
like  a  flood,  the  words  echoed  in  her 
consciousness  again  :  “  Why  not  ? 

Silvershore,  a  pretty  little  watering- 
place,  was  more  than  a  mile  away. 
Over  there,  she  knew,  there  were 
lodging-houses  by  the  score,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  visitors  paid 
fabulous  price's.  But  Mary  Falmer 
shivered ;  she  had  grown  to  love 
the  very  loneliness  and  solitude  of 
her  home,  and  was  often  thankful 
that  the  nearest  of  the  seaside  villas 
was  fully  half  a  mile  away.  When 
she  went  in  and  out  for  shopping, 
during  the  busy  season,  she  had 
glanced  almost  resentfully  at  the 
crowds  of  riotous  children  that  were 
shouting  and  playing  happily  on  the 
golden  sands  of  Silvershore — shrimp¬ 
ing,  paddling, 
bathing,  let  loose 
from  the  restraints 
of  boarding- 
schools  to  work 
their  own  sweet 
will  in  safety 
while  placid 
mothers  rested 
and  incidentally 
knitted  jumpers 
on  the  dry  stretch 
of  sand  above 
high  -  water-mark. 
To  Mary  Falmer, 
used  to  the  quie¬ 
tude  of  her  home, 
the  sands  in  sum¬ 
mer-time  always 
seemed  a  babel  of 
confusion.  It 
seemed,  too,  as  if 
every  group  of 
visitors  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the 
family  dog,  who 
yelped  and  barked 
at  the  water’s  edge 
from  dawn  till 
dusk,  trying  to 
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attract  the  attention  of  all  and  sundry 
who  would  be  willing  to  throw  pebbles 
into  the  sea  for  his  benefit. 

“  No,  no,  I  could  never  take  that 
sort  of  lodgers — children,  dogs,  cry¬ 
ing  babies  !  Think  of  these  rooms  of 
ours,  that  have  been  so  peaceful  all 
the  years,  being  overrun  by  the 
hordes  that  we  see  on  the  beach  ! 
But  there  must  be  other  people — - 
people  who  would  not  bring  troops 
of  children  to  trail  pails  and  spades 
and  sand  all  over  my  carpets,  and 
yelping  dogs  to  scratch  up  my  garden. 
If  I  could  hear  of  a  quiet  lady  just 
about  my  own  age,  or  even  two,  who 
would  love  the  garden  as  I  do,  who 
took  care  of  everything — - — ” 

“  Taking  care  ”• — that  had  been 
the  motto  of  Mary  Falmer’s  life, 
until  the  habit,  for 
her,  became  some¬ 
thing  of  afetish.  - 

First  of  all,  she  had 
“  taken  care  ”  of  an 
invalid  mother,  who 
had  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  her  father  retired 
from  following  the 
sea  • —  knowing  that 
father  could  be  safely 
left  to  his  daughter’s 
faithful  ministry.  It 
was  for  her  father’s 
sake,  too,  that  she 
might  take  care  of 
him,  Mary  had  turned 
her  back  on  Romance 
when  once,  and  only 
once,  it  had  come  in 
search  of  her  in  the 
person  of  Geoffrey 
Glynde,  a  prosperous 
young  tea  planter, 
who  wanted  her  to 
go  back  to  make  a  home  for  him  in 
far-off  Ceylon.  But  Mary  had  said 
“  No,”  and  had  buried  her  one  and 
only  love  affair  out  of  sight  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  her  father  never  even 
knew  that  Geoffrey  had  come  in  the 
guise  of  a  lover  to  steal  the  daughter 
whose  life  motto  was  “  taking  care 
of  all  that  was  in  her  charge.” 

Perhaps  it  was  to  enable  her  to 
forget  that  girlish  grief  that  Mary 
had  become  almost  a  bond-slave  to 
duty,  till  the  days  were  completely 
filled  one  after  the  other  with  busy 
work,  and  she  left  off  employing 
even  the  “  charlady  ”  who  had  come 
“  to  oblige  ”  for  a  time,  after  their 
arrival  at  Silvershore.  Mary  left 
nothing  undone  that  needed  doing, 
and  did  a  great  deal  that  need  not 
have  been  done,  till,  like  many 


another  woman  before  her,  she  be¬ 
came  wholly  absorbed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  home,  and  settled  down  into 
the  conviction  that  no  one  could 


do  the  work  as  well  as  herself.  Well, 
this  would  stand  her  in  good  stead 
now,  she  thought  grimly.  Since  her 
father’s  home-going,  her  work  had 
been  halved  ;  now  her  income  was 
halved  too.  It  was  well  she  had  long 
ago  decided  to  go  the  round  of  the 
domestic  treadmill  by  herself. 

But  there  were  those  two  rooms 
the  other  side  of  the  sunlit  porch. 
She  had  never  used  them  since  her 
father  died- — a  well-furnished  sitting- 
room  and  comfortable  bed-room 
beyond,  both  with  windows  leading 
out  on  to  the  verandah  in  full  view 
of  the  sea.  People  who  strolled 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  pier  and  bandstand  at  Silver- 
shore  had  often  passed  her  cottage 
with  envious  glances.  Picnic  parties 
trooped  past  on  the  way  to  the  Point 


round  the  bay ;  crowds  of  noisy 
children,  and,  of  course,  the  yelping 
dog  or  two  in  the  rear  :  how  often 
she  had  seen  the  elders  turn  and 
glance  regretfully  at  Shellness  Cot¬ 
tage,  and  heard  the  murmured 
words — 

"  If  only  we  could  stay  in  a  place 
like  that,  right  on  the  beach !  I 
wonder  if  they  let  rooms  ?  It  would 
be  so  nice  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  not  very  nice  for 
me!"  Mary  had  thought  grimly,  as 
she  had  heard  the  words.  “  No,  no  ; 

I  couldn’t  take  ordinary  lodgers. 
People  come  to  Silvershore  for  the 
sands — for  children — and,  I  should 
think,  for  dogs  too  !  I  won’t  go  to 
the  local  agent ;  he’d  just  send  troops 
of  these  people  to  look 
over  the  rooms  and  bar¬ 
gain  about  prices,  and 
care  nothing  who  they 
were  so  long  as  he  got 
his  commission.  I’ll 
advertise,  and  at  once, 
in  the  Duchess's  Daily 
— they  say  it’s  the  best 
woman’s  paper  —  only 
— ‘  No  children  or 
animals.’  I’m  going  to 
be  very  firm  about 
that ;  and  it  saves 
needless  correspond¬ 
ence  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  one  is  quite 
plain  at  the  beginning.” 

So  Mary  Falmer  sat 
down  at  the  old  oak 
desk  which  had  been 
her  father’s  —  keeping 
it  well-polished  was  one 
of  her  daily  duties  which 
she  never  omitted.  But 
she  tore  up  several 
sk.eets  of  note-paper,  till  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  economy  in  everything 
must  now  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

“  ‘  Lady  offers  well  -  furnished 
rooms,  but  not  to  children  or  dogs.' 
No,  no  !  That  won’t  do  exactly  ! 

‘  Lady  living  alone  on  the  beach- - ' 

No  !  That  wouldn’t  do  either  ;  it’s 
too  ambiguous.”  And  she  smiled  in 
spite  of  herseljj. 

But  at  last  she  was  satisfied  and 
read  aloud  with  some  pride  the 
result  of  her  efforts — 

“  Furnished  rooms  in  beach  bung¬ 
alow.  One  or  two  ladies  only.  No 

CHILDREN - OR  ANIMALS.’  ” 

This  was  doubly  underlined  with 
a  pen  that  scored  thickly.  Mary 
Falmer  had  never  written  “  for  the 


MARY  TRIED 
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Press,”  even  so  much  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  she  knew  not  that  only 
the  inexorable  blue  pencil  of  the 
Advertisement  Editor  would  prevent 
the  doubly  scored  words  appearing 
in  startling  big  capitals.  Addressing 
it  to  the  high-class  paper  she  had 
decided  to  use  as  a  medium,  Mary 
Falmer  resolved  to  lose  no  time.  As 
the  afternoon  sun  shone  on  the  sands 
she  walked  into  Silvershore  and, 
purchasing  the  needful  postal  order, 
filled  it  up  and  dropped  the  envelope 
into  the  letter-box. 

She  had  shopping  to  do  and  one  or 
two  calls  to  make.  She  avoided  the 
little  town  in  summer-time  as  much 
as  possible,  hating  the  crowd  of 
visitors  and  the  joyous  shouting  of 
the  children  on  the  sands,  but  to-day 
she  dropped  in  for  a  chat  and  a  cup 
of  tea  with  one  of  the  few  acquaint¬ 
ances  she  had  made,  and  lingered 
talking  until  the  setting  of  the  sun 
warned  her  that  she  must  be  getting 
back  if  she  wanted  to  reach  her 
cottage  above  the  shore  before  it 
grew  dark. 

The  shops  were  closing  as  she  made 
her  way  down  to  the  sea  front  ; 
troops  of  tired  and  happy  children 
were  trudging  back  to  their  lodgings 
in  charge  of  mothers  and  nurses, 
after  a  long  day  by  the  sea.  Even  the 
family  dog,  who  followed  behind, 
seemed  too  tired  to  yelp  any  more 
for  the  time  being,  as  he  brought  up 
the  rear  with  a  dejected  tail,  looking 
as  if  all  the  stones  in  the  world  did 
not  matter.  Mary  Falmer  shuddered, 
all  her  heart  going  out  in  pity  to  the 
harassed  landlady  waiting  to  receive 
each  family- — in 
some  of  the  larger 
houses  two  or  three 
f  ami  lies  ■ —  flying 
hither  and  thither 
in  distracted  fashion 
to  satisfy  the  clam¬ 
ours  for  the  evening 
meal,  and  knowing 
no  peace  until  the 
small  folks  were  all 
safely  dreaming 
happy  dreams. 

“  No,  I  couldn’t 
put  up  with  that — • 
never  !  ”  said  Mary 
Falmer.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  living  alone 
with  dear  mother 
and  father  in  the 
peaceful  quiet  of 
our  own  home  has 
made  me  value  it 
above  everything. 


But  there,  the  advertisement  put  the 
matter  quite  plainly.” 

Silence  had  settled  on  the  golden 
sands  as  she  took  the  path  across  the 
sandhills.  The  shadows  were  length¬ 
ening  over  the  sea,  and  the  light¬ 
house  at  the  Point- — lit  half-an-hour 
before  dusk  actually  fell — was  al¬ 
ready  sweeping  the  horizon  with  its 
watchful  gleaming  eye. 

“  I  hope  someone  will  come  !  ”  said 
Mary  to  herself,  as  she  came  in  sight 
of  her  pretty  little  bungalow  standing 
alone  above  the  shore.  “  If  not,  I 
don’t  know  how  I  am  going  to 
manage  during  the  next  six  months — 
though  it  would  break  my  heart  to 
part — ■ — ■  Why- — why- — what  is  it  ? 

The  dusk  had  deepened  while  she 
lingered  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  evening,  and  as  she  turned  into 
her  cottage  gate,  fastened  the  latch 
carefully  behind  her,  and  turned  to 
go  up  the  path,  she  caught  sight  of 
something  in  the  porch — a  huddled, 
shaggy  heap  lying  in  the  shadows 
— indeterminate,  mystifying.  She 
stood  still,  her  eyes  dilated  and  full 
of  startled  fear  :  what  was  it  ?  What 
could  it  be  ?  There,  on  her  very 
doorstep  in  the  creeper -clad  porch 
with  its  broad  seat  on  either  side — 
the  place  her  father  had  loved  best  of 
all  in  the  years  when  his  long  life 
sank  towards  the  last  sun-setting - 

Then  the  shaggy  heap  suddenly 
moved  ;  there  was  a  low  deep 
tremor — a  heavy  bass  growl  that 
seemed  somehow  to  make  the  very 
ground  tremble  beneath  her  feet. 
A  dog — a  great  shaggy  dog  as  big  as 
a  wolf  or  a  leopard- — oh  !  Once  in  her 


childhood  Mary  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog  driven  to  ill-temper  and  savagery 
by  its  master’s  ill-treatment,  and 
prepared  to  revenge  itself  on  the 
first  hapless  being  who  came  its  way. 
The  injury  was  slight,  and  the 
wound  healed  without  further  harm  ; 
but  perhaps  it  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  ever  since,  Mary  Falmer 
had  gone  in  fear  of  strange  dogs, 
and  knew  no  real  friendship  for 
animals  of  any  kind.  The  great 
shaggy  mass  resolved  itself  into  a 
magnificent  collie  dog,  big  as  a 
full-sized  sheep  or  young  Shetland 
pony ;  but  there  was  no  ferocity 
in  his  mien  as  he  stood  up  in  the 
porch  wagging  his  tail  and  greeting 
Mary  with  deep  joyous  bays. 

"  Come  away  !  Come  out  !  You 
don’t  belong  here  !  Good  dog — go  !  ” 
Mary  went  back  to  the  gate,  stood 
it  open,  and  waved  her  hands  in 
a  fashion  which  should  have  been 
sufficient  for  any  self-respecting  dog 
to  take  the  hint  and  rid  her  of  his 
presence.  But  no  !  the  intelligent 
animal  merely  barked  the  more,  and 
wagged  his  tail  more  vigorously,  and 
then,  to  Mary’s  horror  and  amaze, 
another  sound  rose  upon  the  soft 
evening  air — the  solo  became  a  duet, 
and  the  dog’s  deep  bass  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  shrill  whining  treble— 
the  cry  of  a  little  child  ! 

If  Mary  had  been  startled  and 
afraid  before,  now  she  was  dismayed 
beyond  speech.  No  children  or 
animals  would  be  welcomed  to  her 
home  ;  had  she  not  proclaimed  that 
fact  to  all  and  sundry  in  her  adver¬ 
tisement  ?  And  she  had  returned 
after  posting  it  to 
find  both  upon 
her  doorstep  —  a 
magnificent  collie 
dog  and  a  tiny  cry¬ 
ing  child  !  Mary 
was  too  surprised 
for  the  moment  to 
be  really  nervous, 
even  though  the 
dog  came  towards 
her  with  a  joyous 
whine,  and  thrust  a 
cold  nose  into  her 
hand  as  if  telling 
her  how  glad  he  was 
to  hand  on  his  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

She  almost  ran 
up  the  steps  as  the 
childish  figure  un¬ 
curled  itself  on  the 
seat  and  once  more 
uttered  a  wailing 
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cry.  The  sob  of  awakening,  fright¬ 
ened  childhood  touches  a  tender 
chord  in  a  true  woman’s  heart,  and 
Mary  Falmer,  despite  the  frozen 
loneliness  of  the  past  years,  was  at 
heart  essentially  a  woman.  She 
gathered  the  crying  bundle  in  her 
arms,  and  something  wholly  new  and 
wonderful  stirred  within  her  as  she 
felt  the  curly  head  resting  against 
her  breast,  while  a  tiny  pair  of  chilly 
arms  clasped  round  her  neck  as  if 
they  had  found  needful  shelter  at 
last,  and  would  never  again  let  her 

go- 

“Mary  cold — liung’y;  give  Mary 
milk,  p’eese  !  ” 

The  words  were  lisped. in  her  ear  by 
the  sweetest  of  baby  voices,  and  at 
that  sound  the  last  shred  of  resent¬ 
ment  faded  from  Miss  Falmer’s 
heart,  like  the  morning  mist  before 
the  sun.  Mary  !  The  little  one  bore 
her  name,  the  name  too,  that  will 
ever  be  enshrined  as  sacred,  because 
borne  by  another  Mary,  the  most 
honoured  mother-woman  of  the 
world. 

“  Mary !  Is  your  name  Mary 
too  ?  My  darling,  you  shall  have  all 
you  need.” 

Her  face  transfigured  with  some¬ 
thing  new  and  wonderful.  Miss 
Falmer  carried  the  child  indoors  and 
laid  her  on  the  broad  chintz-covered 
settee.  The  big  dog  followed  un¬ 
invited,  and  laid  down  at  full  length 
with  his  nose  between  his  paws,  one 
watchful  eye  on  Mary  as  she; flitted 
to  and  fro  from  her  little  kitchen, 
heating  milk,  cutting  bread  into  tiny 
squares  in  a  shining  bowl,  and  feeding 
his  little  mistress  with  hands  as 
gentle  and  tender  as  if  she  had  minis¬ 
tered  to  tiny  nestlings  all  her  life. 
When  the  child,  satisfied,  was  snug¬ 
gling  down  contentedly  to  sleep  on 
the  cushioned  lounge,  Mary  tried  to 
rouse  her  sufficiently  to  answer  the 
all-important  questions — 

“  Where  is  your  mummy  ?  Your 
daddy  ?  ” 

“  Angel — mummy,”  was  the  sur¬ 
prising  answer.  “  Daddy,  man, 
puffer.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  come  along  the 
sands  alone,  darling.  Did  Nannie 
bring  you  ?  ” 

“  Nannie  losted  I.  Nasty  red 
sodjer  come. — Mary  runned  away  !  ” 

Sudden  understanding  came  to 
Mary  Falmer.  A  smart  military 
band  had  been  imported  to  enliven 
things  for  Silvershore  visitors,  and 
Mary’s  nurse  was  not  the  only 
“  Nannie  ”  whose  devotion  to  duty 


- — and  their  charges. — had  suffered 
in  consequence. 

"  Tell  me  your  other  name  besides 
Mary.  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ” 
said  Miss  Falmer  desperately,  seeing 
the  little  eyes  were  closing  fast  again. 

“  Ind,  Mary  Ind- — big  house- 
sea. — ■ — ”  was  all  she  could  make  of 
the  sleepy  murmur,  and  it  was  useless 
to  ask  for  more  till  she  awoke. 

“  Ind  !  I  don't  know  the  name  in 
Silvershore.  Visitors,  of  course  ;  and 
there  are  many  big  houses  by  the  sea. 
I  must  just  wait  till  morning ;  then, 
when  someone  comes  past,  I  can 
send  a  message  in  to  the  police  that 
I  have  a  lost  child  safe  with  me.” 

Seeing  that  his  charge  had  received 
all  the  attention  that  she  needed  for 
the  time  being,  the  collie  dog  rose  to 
the  occasion  and,  wagging  his  bushy 
tail,  laid  his  great  head  upon  Mary 
Falmer’s  lap  and  looked  up  at  her 
with  eyes  of  unmistakable  pleading. 
Forgetting  that  she  “  didn’t  like 
dogs,”  Mary  stroked  the  great  head 
fondly. — then  suddenly  understood 
the  message  of  those  wistful  eyes. 

“  Why,  of  course,  you  beauty ; 
you’re  hungry  too  !  And  it  just 
happens  for  once  there  is  a  bone.” 

The  magic  word  brought  more 
vigorous  tail-wagging,  and  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  decided  at 
dinner-time  that  there  would  be  just 
enough  left  for  her  to-morrow’s  meal, 
Mary  went  to  her  larder  and  placed 
before  the  dog  the  remains  of  a  small 
half-shoulder  of  mutton — only  the 
bone,  and  that  nearly  bare  !  Then 
she  gathered  the  sleeping  child  in  her 
arms,  so  gently  that  she  never  even 
stirred  ;  and,  carrying  her  into  her 
own  room,  laid  her  in  her  own  bed  and, 
dropping  on  her  knees,  gazed  at  the 
sleeping  child  with  a  wealth  of  wonder 
and  devotion  in  her  eyes. 

“  The  darling  !  The  precious 
darling  !  What  must  her  parents  be 
feeling  if  her  loss  has  been  discovered  ? 
Mary. — sweet  little  Mary,  somebody’s 
treasure  !  ”  And  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  there  came  to  Mary 
Falmer  a  realisation  of  how  much  she 
had  missed  because  the  joys  and 
cares  entrusted  to  other  women  had 
passed  her  by. 

Those  who  were  already  speaking 
of  her  as  a  little  old-maid  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  to-night 
as  she  knelt  there  gazing  at  the  sleep¬ 
ing  child  —  transfigured,  changed 
beyond  all  knowledge  before  the 
awakening  of  something  new  and 
wonderful,  but  old — old  as  the  day 
long  ago  when  the  first  woman  of 
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the  world  crooned  over  a  sleeping 
Babe.  Was  it  possible  that  the 
woman  who  knelt  there  was  the  one 
who  a  little  time  before  had  posted 
off  that  advertisement,  offering  to 
share  her  house,  on  the  express  con- 
condition  (doubly  underlined) — “  No 
children  or  animals  ! 

Mary  slept  long  and  late  next 
morning,  wakened  at  last  by  the 
unfamiliar  sound  of  a  child’s  startled 
cry  close  beside  her,  as  little  Mary 
roused  to  find  herself  in  strange 
surroundings.  But  even  by  care¬ 
ful  questioning  after  breakfast  Miss 
Falmer  could  glean  no  further  inform¬ 
ation  from  the  child. 

Soon  Miss  Falmer  heard  Matt  Mul- 
ready’s  cheerful  whistle  as  he  passed. 

“  Nothing  for  you  to-day  !  ”  he 
was  calling,  little  knowing  the  dis¬ 
astrous  news  he  had  brought  yester¬ 
day. 

“  Stop !  I  want  you  to  take  a 
message  to  the  police  !  I  have  a  lost 
child  here- — a  tiny  girl,  scarcely 
more  than  a  babe,  and  a  great 
dog  !  There  must  have  been  in¬ 
quiries - ” 

“  Inquiries  !  ”  almost  shouted 
Matt.  “  I  should  just  think  there 
have  been  !  Silvershore  was  nearly 
turned  inside  out  last  night  to  find 
them — nurse  got  gossiping  with  a 
bandsman,  they  say.  The  man  was 
nearly  frantic  when  the  last  train 
brought  him  down.  They’re  on  the 
Front  somewhere  !  ”  , 

Miss  Falmer  nodded  ;  so  far,  the 
child’s  story  tallidd  exactly  with  all 
this.  Mulready  hurried  off,  swelling 
with  the  importance  of  one  who 
knows  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of 
important  news,  glad  that  Miss 
Falmer’s  cottage  was  the  very  last 
he  passed  on  his  homeward  round. 

Miss  Falmer  set  her  house  in  order 
as  was  her  wont,  then  took  her  work 
and  sat  in  the  sunlit  porch,  while 
the  great  collie  dog  stretched  himself 
at  her  feet.  As  for  little  Mary,  she 
flitted  like  a  joyous  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower  in  the  garden,  till 
Mary  Falmer  found  herself ,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  she  would  be  able  to  bear 
the  silence  and  the  loneliness  again  ! 

A  tall  figure  swung  along  the  track 
by  the  sandhills  and  came  towards 
the  cottage  gate. 

“  Daddie — man  !  ” 

With  a  joyous  shout  the  child 
sprang  towards  him  and  was  gathered 
in  his  arms.  Then,  as  his  eye  fell  on 
Mary  Falmer  coming  towards  him, 
there  came  a  great  light  of  wonder 
and  joy  to  his  eyes. 


u  No  Children— or  Animals!" 


draw  her  hand 
away ;  “ and 

the  child’s 


WITH  A  JOYOUS  SHOUT,  THE  CHILD 
SPRANG  TOWARDS  HIM. 

“  Mary  !  Oh,  Mary  !  You  !  ” 

“  Geoff — Geoff  !  After  all  these 
years.!  ” 

Then,  still  holding  the  child  on  his 
shoulder,  he  slipped  his  other  arm 
in  Mary’s  and  guided  her  trembling 
steps  to  the  cottage  porch,  where  he 


sat  down  beside  her,  still  holding  her 
hand  fast  in  his  own. 

“So  it  was  you- — you  who  found 
the  child  last  night  !  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough  ? 

“  You  must  have  been  anxious,” 
murmured  Mary  Falmer,  trying  to 
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mother  - —  your 

wife - ”  She 

faltered,  get¬ 
ting  no  farther. 

“  I  have  no 
wife — there  has 
never  been  but 
one  woman  in 
the  world  to 
me,  Mary — you 
know  that  ! 
he  said.  “The 
child  belongs  to 
my  brother, 
my  partner  in 
Ceylon.  Little 
Mary  Glynde’s 
mother  went  to 
Heaven  when 
she  was  barely 
a  couple  of 
weeks  old.  I 
brought  her 
home  when  I 
returned  - —  for 
good  —  six 
months  ago, 
and  because 
she  was  almost 
too  young 
then  to  know 
us  apart,  I 
am  always 
‘  daddie-man  ’ 
to  her.  Her 
granny  was 
with  us  here 
at  Silvershore, 
but  yesterday 
a  wire  recalled 
her — a  sister  of 
mine  is  ill.  I 
took  her  up  to 
London,  and 
returnedto  find 
the  nurse  we 
had  trusted 
had  proved 
faithless  to  her 
charge  the  very 
first  day !  How 
she  could  have 
wandere  d 
along  the  sands 
TpeArd.  so  far-alone 
— and  for  it  to 
be  left  for  you  to  find  her  !  Oh, 
Mary,  how  good  God  has  been  ! 
The  wonder  of  it  all  !  ” 

Then,  as  she  sat  silent  beside  him, 
her  face  averted  that  he  might  not 
see  the  shining  of  her  eyes,  he 
whispered- — • 
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“You  are  alone  now  ?  That  means 
your  duty  to  others  has  been  nobly 
done,  and  you  are  free  !  You  will 
not  send  me  away  again' — Mary  ?  ” 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  more 
than  a  caress  as  he  uttered  her  name, 
and  her  eyes  as  she  lifted  them, 
suffused  with  joy  and  love,  gave  him 
the  answer  that  he  wanted  ! 

“  It  will  mean  a  change  of  plans, 
of  course,’’  said  Geoffrey  Glynde. 


“  My  mother  has  her  own  home  ; 
she  will  take  little  Mary.” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  cried  the  woman  be¬ 
side  him  suddenly,  as  a  pang  of  pain 
tore  at  her  heart-strings.  “  Let  me 
have  her — she  is  motherless  !  Until 
last  night  I  did  not  know  how  much 
I  had  missed — and  oh  !• — oh,  Geof¬ 
frey  !  ”  She  stopped  short  in  startled 
fashion  and  her  laugh  rang  out,  half 
mirthful,  half  ashamed.  “  I  posted 


an  advertisement  yesterday,  offering 
part  of  my  home — on  one  condition 
— No  children  or  animals  !  ’  and 
the  words  were  doubly  underlined  ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  I  think,”  he  said,  drawing  her 
arm  through  his  own  once  more, 
“  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done ;  cancel  your  advertisement, 
Mary,  and  tell  them — you  have 
changed  your  mind  after  all  !  ” 


Stand 


Fict  2. 



“  Cake  ?  ”  said  Dorcas,  halting  before 
me  with  a  stand  loaded  with  good 
things. 

“  What  a  wonderful  stand  !  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?  ”  I  said,  having  at  last 
manoeuvred  a  wedge  of  cream-filled  cake 
on  to  my  plate  without  mishap. 

“  J.  and  I  made  it,”  she  said  proudly. 
“  Do  you  like  it  ?  It  was  such  fun  doing 
it,  and  cost  next  to  noth¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  for  eighteen 
months.” 

Being  an  old  friend  I 
felt  privileged  to  go 
farther. 

"  May  I  examine  it  ?  ” 

“  Do.  We’re  very 
proud  of  it,”  she  said, 
taking  off  the  plates  so 
that  I  could  see  the  stand 
plainly.  “  Get  your  note¬ 
book  and  I’ll  tell  you 
how  we  did  it.” 

The  materials  were 
next  to  nothing. 

r.  Bramble  shoots  of 
varying  thickness — about 
£  inch  diameter  ones  for 
uprights,  handles  and 
base  ;  slimmer  shoots  for 
secondary  supports  and 
circular  rim  of  plate- 
shelves. 

2.  Some  garden  bass, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
coloured  raffia. 

3.  Some  small  screws 
for  the  main  j  oints  :  tiny 
nails,  stout  thread,  and 
glue  for  the  lesser  ones. 

4.  A  small  tin  of  quick¬ 
drying  enamel,  any  colour 
you  like. 

Method  of  Making. 

Y ou  can  make  the  stand 
what  height  you  like,  providing  you 
work  in  proportion.  Cut  straight 
bramble  shoots  ;  rub  them  down  with  a 
knife  to  remove  prickles.  Cut  them  to 
lengths  required  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  store  in  a  warm  room  for  a  week  to 
dry.  When  dry,  fit  them  together  to 
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make  the  frame,  using  shoots 
i  inch  thick  for  the  uprights, 
are  four  of  these,  but  the  fourth 
short  (a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  the  height  of  the 
others),  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  to 
allow  of  getting  plates  in  and 
three  long  legs 
portions  at  A, 

B,  C,  Fig.  x. 

These  letters 
also  mark  the 
position  where 
the  plate  sh  elves 
are  to  come 
later.  Now  cut 
supports  of 
equal  length  for 
the  top  and  base 
of  your  stand, 
four  for  the 
base,  three  for 
the  top.  Mark 
off  an  equal 
distance  up 
from  bottom  of  legs, 
fasten  four  horizontal  sup¬ 
ports  across  the  four  legs 
at  base  and  three  at  top. 
The  fastening  can  be 
done  like  Fig  2,  with  small 
screws  supplemented  by 
fine  twine,  neatly  and 
tightly  twisted  round 
joints,  and  well  glued  for 
extra  strength. 

For  the  handle  cut  two 
equal  lengths  of  |-inch 
diameter  bramble :  fasten 
them  strongly  and  neatly 
half-way  between  top 
division  A,  crossing  them 
at  D,  Fig.  1. 

To  Make  the 
Plate  Shelves. 

1  For  these  select  slimmer 

shoots.  Measure  the  diameter  of  cake- 
stand  :  cut  four  supports,  cwo  thicker 
than  the  others,  a  little  longer  than 
this.  Make  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  stoutest  (A,  Fig.  3),  and  pass 
the  other  three  through  it,  the  stout 
one  being  in  the  middle,  two  thinner 
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ones  each  side,  as  BB,  CC,  and  DD, 
Fig.  3.  Now  carefully  bend  the  two 
outer  BB  and  DD,  Fig.  3,  of  the  three 
you  have  passed 
through  so  that  they 
look  like  Fig.  4.  Bind 
them  across  the 
centre  A  firmly  and 
flatly  with  fine  twine. 

The  circular  rim  is 
made  from  a  slimmer 
shoot  still.  These  are 
quite  pliable  and 
bend  easily  into  the 
circular  shape,  shown 
by  dotted  line. 
Fig.  4. 

Make  a  neat  joint 
and  fasten  circle  on 
to  spokes  by  means 
of  tiny  nails,  letting 
about  2  inches  of 
the  spokes  protrude. 
Make  two  more  of  the 
shelves  in  the  same 
way.  The  shelves  should  be  enamelled 
and  allowed  to  dry  before  finishing 
with  raffia  or  bass. 

To  do  the  raffia  web,  take  a  plate  shelf 
and  begin  base  work  at  centre  and  work 
round  and  round  with  the  raffia,  taking 
one  loop  round  each  spoke  as  you  come 
to  it,  producing  the  same  effect  as  a 
rush -bottomed  chair.  When  the  circle 
is  reached,  wind  a  little  of  the  baxs 
round  the  bare  part  of  spokes,  and  take 
one  turn  over  where  spokes  join  circle, 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  strength¬ 
ening.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Do  all  shelves  in 
the  same  way. 

Fasten  shelves  by  main  spokes  A  and 
B  into  stand  at  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  1. 

See  shelf  is  quite  horizontal  and  fixed 
firmly  to  stand  by  means  of  screws,  fine 
twine,  and  glue.  Give  the  stand  a  coat 
of  enamel. 

“  Voila  !  ”  cried  Dorcas.  “  Your 
bramble  cake-stand  is  now  complete, 
and  you  will  be  delighted  with  your 
handiwork,  for  the  whole  thing  is  light, 
stable,  and  artistic — all  things  desired 
but  seldom  achieved  in  bought  cake- 
stands.” 
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“  A  garden  is  a  gladsome 
thing,”  and  how  happy 
should  they  be  who  have 
a  little  plot,  however  small , 
that  they  can  call  their 
own.  But  what  of  those 
thousands  of  folk  who, 
like  myself,  are,  perforce, 
condemned  to  live  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  flats  and 
in  apartments,  which  provide  no 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  the 
joys  of  garden-planning  and  tending  ? 

When  first  my  work  took  me  to  town 
I  was  almost  in  despair- — green  and 
growing  things  all  seemed  to  belong 
to  another  world,  and  I  had  not  even 
a  balcony  on, which  I  could  perch 
a  pot  or  two  of  gay  geraniums,  or 
room  on  my  window-sill  for  a  single 
box  of  nasturtiums  !  But  suddenly 
I  hit  on  my  great  idea  which  has 
really  often  helped  me  to  forget  the 
miles  and  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar 
that  surround  my  "  flatlet  ”  home — 
and  this  idea  was  to  make  a  “  Garden- 
room.” 

I  planned  the  whole  affair  out 
carefully  in  my  mind  before  I  did 
anything  else  ;  I  wanted  to  trans¬ 
form  my  little  sitting-room  as  much 
as  possible,  and  I  bought  only 
those  things  which  helped  to 
carry  out  the  garden  idea.  I  got 
cool  green  rush  matting  to  cover 
the  floor,  while  the  furniture  is 
all  very  simple,  and  of  green  and 
blue  painted  cane.  There  are 
two  arm-chairs  and  a  table,  and 
when  visitors  come  they  are  ac¬ 
commodated  with  deck  -  chairs, 
which  are  also  painted  blue  and 
green. 

The  windows  are  veiled  with 
inner  curtains  of  buttercup-yellow 
net,  which  intensify  and  imprison 
any  stray  gleams  of  sunshine  that 
may  deign  to  wander  my  way ; 
and  the  outer  hangings  are  of 
delphinium  -  patterned  cretonne, 
resplendent  in  purple  and  blue 
and  reseda  on  a  soft  grey  ground. 

I  made  cushions  for  the  deck¬ 
chairs  with  some  spare  pieces  of 
this  cretonne,  and  added  one  or 
two  yellow  ones  to  match  the 
inner  curtaining. 

I  had  the  ceiling  distempered 
in  the  palest  softest  blue — my 
summer  sky  ! — and  I  brought  this 
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same  colouring  down  the  walls  for 
about  four  feet.  And  now  comes  my 
crowning  touch  of  realism  !  I  have 
actually  evolved  a  herbaceous  border 
right  round  my  room.  True,  the 
roses  have  no  scent,  and  the  holly¬ 
hocks  and  sunflowers  stand  up  stiff 
and  straight,  with  never  a  bee 
buzzing  amid  their  petals  ;  but  still, 
there’s  a  Painted  Lady  hovering 
over  the  larkspurs,  and  a  Red 
Admiral  flutters  by  the  snapdragons, 
so  what  more  would  you  desire  ? 
And  another  thing,  my  flowers  bloom 
irrespective  of  time  or  season  !  There 
are  primroses  and  tulips  in  the 
edgings,  and  chrysanthemums  drowse 
contentedly  amongst  the  lupins  and 
the  lilies ;  while  in  one  corner  a 
cluster  of  winter  aconites  neighbours 
a  bed  of  flaunting  mauve  petunias 
with  the  happiest  result. 


It  was  the  most  fascinating  task  to  plan  and 
paste  the  blossoms  on  the  wall. 
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And  now  for  the  way  in 
which  I  made  my  flower 
borders.  I  went  to  all 
the  drapers’  shops,  and 
searched  for  cretonnes  and 
for  chintzes  that  boasted 
brightly-coloured  flowers  in 
their  patterning.  In  one 
establishment  I  discovered 
a  remnant  of  material  decorated  with 
giant  yellow  sunflowers' — that  made 
a  splendid  beginning ;  another  time 
I  found  a  length  of  stuff  exquisitely 
adorned  with  dainty  crocuses ;  and  so 
on.  It  was  the  most  fascinating  task 
imaginable  to  snip  and  plan  and 
paste  all  the  different  blossoms  on  the 
wall.  I  began  with  the  big  plants, 
the  delphiniums  and  hollyhocks  and 
the  sunflowers.  When  they  were  in 
position  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
little  ones — the  polyanthuses  and  the 
saxifrages  and  the  pansies.  It  all 
took  a  long  time,  of  course,  but  I 
never  wearied  of  the  proceedings  for 
one  instant — the  whole  affair  made 
a  perfectly  delightful  hobby,  and  one 
winch  provided  endless  scope.  I 
even  stuck  some  boughs  of  laburnum 
and  a  trail  or  two  of  wistaria  on  one 
of  the  walls  with  very  good  effect. 

Later  on,  when  I  can  afford 
them,  I’m  going  to  buy  two 
little  bay  trees,  which  I  shall 
stand  in  green  wooden  tubs  each 
side  of  the  window  ;  while  I  am 
often  thinking  of  adding  a  minia¬ 
ture  pool  to  my  garden.  Imagine 
the  joy  of  a  tiny  pond,  with  a 
couple  of  water-lilies  floating  on 
its  surface,  and  with  a  little  lead 
figure  of  Pan  or  of  a  water-nymph 
reflected  therein.  (The  pool  will 
only  be  a  piece  of  looking-glass, 
but  the  effect  will  surely  be  the 
same  !) 

I  hope  that  this  little  article 
may  fire  some  of  you  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  that  it  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  very  great 
pleasure  my  garden  -  room  has 
given  me,  and  many  of  my 
friends.  It  makes  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  work-room  imaginable, 
and  is  really  restful  and  beautiful 
as  well.  Another  point  in  its 
favour,  the  cost  of  fashioning  it 
is  surprisingly  low,  as  the  chief 
things  necessary  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment  are  time  and  patience. 


It  is  good  to  come  home  to  the  waiting  woods, 
With  the  trees  all  dusted  green, 

To  the  old  brown  hills  with  their  misty  hoods, 
And  the  silence  of  the  scene. 

To  tread  the  brown  bracken  of  yester-year, 

To  tramp  on  the  waking  heath, 

To  smell  the  wet  earth  when  rain  is  near, 

To  laugh  in  the  moor-wind’s  teeth.  . 

It  is  joy  to  come  home  with  the  evening  star, 
And  the  creatures  of  the  night, 

And  see  where  the  window  gleams  afar 
With  welcome  mellow  light. 

For  there’s  dust  on  the  road  that  leads  away 
From  the  starlight  on  the  drills, 

And  dust  in  the  heart  if  it  may  not 
stay 

When  the  larcliland  loves  and  wills. 

Alfred  Dunning. 

TSae  Daisy  om 

For  part  of  the  war  I  was  at  a  gunnery 
school  on  a  bit  of  barren  coast  in  the  North 
of  France.  All  around  were  far-stretching 
sand  wastes,  and  the  sand,  heaped  up  in 
ridges,  resembled  Alpine  country  in  minia¬ 
ture.  But  the  dunes  had  none  of  the  com¬ 
parative  stability  of  mountains.  Shaping 
winds  were  for  ever  changing  the  topography 
of  the  dunes.  Sand  mountains  were  thrown 
down,  and  new  ones  built  in  a  day — even 
many  times  a  day.  Such  stability  as  there 
was  centred  in  little  patches  of  starved 
vegetation,  in  forlorn  clumps  of  coarse  lank 
grasses,  and  bushes  of  sea  buckthorn,  the 
latter  wondrously  beautiful  with  its  green 
leaves  and  rich  orange  berries,  especially  at 
dawn  and  at  sunset. 

The  dunes  had  a  flora  all  their  own. 

Flowers  were  comparatively  few,  though  in 
favoured  spots  where  there  was  less  change 
and  more  stability  occasional  blooms  of  grass 
of  parnassus,  coltsfoot,  and  scarlet  pimpernel 
were  to  be  found.  The  friendliest  find  I 
made  in  those  dunes  was  a  daisy.  I  almost 
said  an  English  daisy,  as  though  it  were  an 
exclusively  English  flower.  Somehow  I  well 
remember  the  day,  on  account  of  that  simple 


flower  find.  It  was  a  September  morning.  I  had 
gone  out  for  a  sharp  early  walk  by  the  shore.  The  air 
had  in  it  “  the  touch  of  cold  that  makes  the  brambles 
sweet,”  and  has  gifts  for  more  than  brambles.  It  was  a 
tonic,  banishing  all  languid  moods.  On  the  very  edge 
of  the  road  seawards — a  road  only  half-won  from  the 
sand- — was  a  daisy,  the  first  I  had  seen  on  those  wastes. 
It  was  a  rosette  of  stunted  growth,  thick  stemmed  and 
thick  leaved,  it  had  none  of  the  slender  grace  of  our 
daisies  in  field  and  hedgerow.  It  was  still  asleep,  with 
the  dew  on  it.  The  little  thing  had  economy  and  thrifti¬ 
ness  written  all  over  it,  compelled,  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  dwelling,  to  such  “virtues”- — compelled  to  make 
small  supplies  go  far  in  that  none  too  friendly  place.  It 
had  its  share  of  the  “  struggle  for  existence.” 

I  see  it  still,  clear  and  distinct  against  that  unstable 
and  unkindly  background,  for  ever  struggling 
against  the  choking  sand,  a  most  impressive 
symbol  of  the  will  to  live.  It  had  no 
comrade.  How  it  had  come  there  I  know 
not.  But  it  is  the  most  clearly  remembered 
daisy  I  have  seen,  and  the  one  that  said  most 
to  me.  Its  power  to  speak  to  a  passing  way¬ 
farer  came  of  its  struggle  and  its  endurance. 
Probably  few  ever  regarded  it.  Like  many 
other  brave  and  enduring  ones,  it  went  for 
the  most  part  unnoticed,  with  hardly  ever  a 
greeting. 

Having  seen  it,  I  could  the  better  under¬ 
stand  the  feeling  of  William  Carey,  the 
pioneer  missionary  to  India,  when  one  day 
in  Iris  garden  he  found  springing  up  a  little 
English  daisy.  Carey  was  a  botanist  as  well 
as  a  missionary,  and  some  friend  had  sent 
him  a  consignment  of  seeds  from  home. 
Not  wishing  to  lose  any  part  of  the  gift,  he 
shook  the  bag’s  remnant  seed  over  a  patch  of 
earth  in  a  shady  place.  There  it  was  that 
some  time  later  he  found  his  daisy.  “  I  know 
not,”  he  wrote,  “  that  I  ever  enjoyed  since 
leaving  Europe  a  simple  pleasure  so  exquisite 
as  that  sight  afforded  me  ;  not  having  seen 
one  for  thirty  years  and  never  expecting  to 
see  one  again.” 

That  life  has  surprises  of  that  land  is  not 
the  least  of  its  mercies.  Such  occasional 
sights  or  sounds  of  homely  familiar  things 
make  the  place  of  exile  definitely  less  forlorn. 
Around  little  things  gather  most  precious 
memories,  and  in  an  hour  that  we  think  not 
is  the  vision  given.  Has  not  the  most  forlorn 
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place  ever  some  such  gift  ?  Is  there  not 
always  a  friendly  daisy  somewhere  in  the 
barren  dunes  ?  Is  there  not  always  a  bit 
of  hopeful  moss  growing  in  the  desert  ? 

Are  not  snatches  of  home  music  heard  in 
most  unlikely  places  ?  There  is  ever  as 
song  or  a  flower  or  a  fragrance  that  makes 
the  exile  lift  up  his  heart.  Life  is  never  so 
poor  and  unprivileged  that  it  has  not.  some 
window  through  which  comes  reassurance 
and  great  enriching.  In  the  day  of  our 
need  we  often  find  a  tiny  window  through 
which  a  holy  light  flies  with  healing  in  its 
wings. 

Recently  someone  was  telling  of  a  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  that  had  deeply  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  places  the  most  sacred,  he 
found  rival  cults  and  warring  claims.  He 
came  expectantly  to  the  river  Jordan,  to 
find  not  the  river  of  his  dreams,  but  a 
muddy  and  most  disappointing  stream. 

Near-by  was  a  man  savagely  beating  a  woman.  The 
people  seemed  jis  .unattractive  as  the  place.  That  he 
was  in  the  Holy  Land  appeared  incredible.  Then 
suddenly  from  the  higher  air  came  a  lark’s  song,  familiar 
and  yet  more  than  usually  precious  in  that  place — a 
song  that  made  the  land  both  more  homely  and  more 
holy.  Light  and  healing  for  his  spirit  entered  with  that 
melody.  Heard  in  that  desolate  and  repellent  spot,  the 
song  was  a  bit  of  Heaven’s  own  music,  and  lingers  as  one 
of  life’s  precious  memories,  the  gift  of  a  forlorn  place. 

Through  different  windows  the  light  comes  to  each. 
A  daisy,  or  a  lark’s  song,  or  any  other  homely  sight  or 


sound,  may  thus  prove  sacramental.  We 
never  knowwhere  or  howthe  lightwill  shine, 
but  shine  it  will,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 

Not  the  least  of  life’s  wonders  is  that  so 
great  gifts  and  so  beneficient  healings  come 
through  so  lowly  and  so  simple  channels. 
A  single  flower,  yet  how  much  it  is.  What 
memories  it  may  treasure  !  What  reassur¬ 
ance  it  may  bring  !  What  sense  of  friend¬ 
liness  in  a  forlorn  place  !  A  flower  can 
“  repair  the  heart  with  gladness.”  A 
bird’s  song  can  make  the  very  universe 
itself  seem  at  once  more  homely  and  more 
Divine.  That  is  the  Divine  way.  Any 
lowly  place  may  open  on  heaven.  Any 
barren  hillside  may  become  a  golden  ladder. 
Any  forlorn  spot  may  prove  a  home  of 
revelation.  Any  tiniest  thing  may  speak 
a  gospel.  For  which  Divine  way  should 
thanks  be  given.  Frank  Garth. 


fiss  my 

Oh,  I  love  to  walk  in  my  garden 
Alone,  on  a  summer’s  morn, 

When  old  friends  I  meet,  whom  I  fondly  greet. 
And  hail  some  but  newly  born. 

There  are  roses  red  in  the  long  straight  bed. 
Tall  lilies,  pure,  white,  and  fair ; 

And  the  mignonette,  all  dewy  wet, 

Is  fragrant  beyond  compare. 


There  are  some  which  return  each  season 

To  brighten 
the  same 
old  spot^ 
The  chrysan¬ 
themum, 
and  the 
Pyre- 
thrum, 
And  blue¬ 
eyed  for¬ 
get-me- 
not. 

There’s  the 
lilac  fair 
with  its 
perfume 
rare, 

Yell  o  w 
broom 
which 
reflects 
the  sun. 
Lupin  and 
larkspur, 
and  sweet 
lavender, 
And  white 

P  ?  P  p  y. 

silken- 


See  this  my  garden — 
*Tis  not  too  long. 

Nor  yet  too  wide. 

But  see  how  high 
It  reaches  up 
To  God’s  blue  sky! 

John  Oxenham. 


spun. 

(i Concluded 
on 

page  696.) 
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sheltered  and  cared 
for,  with  folks  to  stand 
in  front  and  behind 
and  bear  the  brunt  of 
everything.  She’s 
never  been  through 
the  mill  !  ” 

And  then  my  friend 
began  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  of  her  own  past. 

Her  awakening  to 
the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  was  no 
gradual  thing.  It  was 
as  sudden  as  an  arrest. 
One  moment  she  had 
been  careless,  the  next 
she  was  “  laid  hold 

of.”  And  the  light 

Photo  by  ,  , 

Henry  when  it  came  was  not 

Irving.  as  the  slow  coming  of 

the  dawn,  but  a  noon¬ 
day  splendour  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun. 

Yet  all  her  life  the  light  had  been 
subject  to  fluctuations.  She  was  for 
ever  singing  in  ecstasy  or  travailing  in 
anguish. 

Therefore  she  could  not  understand 
an  experience  which  was  less  sudden, 
less  startling,  and  more  evenly  joyous. 
She  said  that  Miss  Hicks  had  never  been 
through  the  mill. 

But  I  think  that  the  life  history  of  a 
soul  is  very  much  like  the  life  history  of 
a  field  of  wheat. 

First  there  is  the  sowing  in  the  silent 
soil.  Then  the  quickening,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  green  blade.  After 
that,  the  gradual  unfolding,  expanding, 
and  ripening.  The  happy  halcyon  days 
of  taking  in  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the 
dews  of  heaven. 

Then  the  coming  of  the  harvester, 
the  patient  winnowing,  and,  by-and-by, 
the  going  through  the  mill. 

It  is  all  a  means  unto  an  end.  Life 
is  yielded  that  other  lives  may  be 
nourished. 

The  farmer  having  eaten  his  wheaten 
loaf  finds  his  body  strong  for  a  further 


Walking  through  the  November  lanes 
the  other  day,  I  fell  in  with  an  ancient 
pilgrim.  She  was  bent  and  withered, 
and  her  face  was  not  at  first  sight  as 
winsome  as  theirs  should  be  whose  feet 
are  on  the  King’s  Highway. 

She  walked  with  me  for  a  mile  or  more, 
and  as  we  went,  she  talked.  She  said 
that  there  were  few,  very  few,  who 
cared  to  speak  of  the  things  which  were 
to  her  of  paramount  importance  ;  that 
even  those  whom  one  might  have 
expected  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
pilgrimage,  were  far  too  much  concerned 
with  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

“  For  instance,  there  is  Miss  Hicks,” 
she  said.  "  One  would  think  she’d  be 
glad  to  have  a  word  about  the  struggles 
and  the  weariness  of  the  way,  but  if 
I  ever  say  anything  about  that,  she 
always  says  :  ‘  Oh,  look  at  that  pretty 
flower !  ’  or  ‘Oh,  what  a  glorious 
sunset !  ’  She  has  always  lived  at  home. 
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sowing,  reaping,  harvesting.  And  so  the 
endless  circle  goes  on  until  it  girdles  the 
earth. 

Our  earthly  life  is  itself  a  process,  and 
the  sunny  days,  as  well  as  the  grinding 
days,  are  necessary  for  the  finished 
product. 

My  ancient  pilgrim  could  not  see  that. 
She  held  that  the  only  moments  which 
added  anything  to  the  eternal  life  were 
those  when  she  was  striving,  groaning, 
crushed,  and  bruised  under  the  ruthless 
machinery  of  the  mill. 

I  yield  to  her  up  to  a  certain  point. 

I  think  that  my  scrubbing-brush  has 
taught  me  more  than  my  arm-chair  has 
ever  done  ;  and  I  know  that  wakeful 
nights  with  a  teething  baby  let  in  more 
real  light  to  me  than  years  of  quiet 
meditation  devoid  of  responsibility  could 
ever  do. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  do  not  appreciate 
restful  nights.  Bunty  was  born  in 
January,  and  John  and  I  never  had  one 
real  night’s  rest  until  November  of  that 
year,  when  a  relative  who  visited  us 
confiscated  cot  and  baby  and  sent  us  to 
bed. 

I  sang  a  short  Te  Deum,  and  promptly 
slept  the  clock  round. 

How  often  at  five  in  the  morning  has 
a  tiny  warm  body,  bursting  with  joyous 
energy,  crept  into  my  bed.  First  she 
pulled  my  eyelashes  to  get  mammy’s 
sleepy  eyes  open  ;  no  good.  Then  the 
little  fingers  strayed  round  my  neck,  and 
carefully  felt  into  every  crevice  of  my 
ears.  This  is  excruciating,  let  me  tell 
you  !  But  still,  one’s  tired  brain  refused 
to  stir.  The  enterprising  interloper, 
after  pulling  John’s  hair  and  nose,  now 
began  to  play  “  bears  ”  under  the  eider¬ 
down. 

By  seven — when  we  had  to  get  up — 
the  little  early  bird  was  willing  to  sink 
once  more  into  peaceful  slumber. 

Without  this  experience  how  could 
one  ever  have  touched  life  as  it  exists 
for  thousands  of  men  and  women  ? 

And  I  think  that  the  lean  years  are 
ultimately  more  productive  than  the 


fat  and  prosperous  years.  Those 
who  shop  anxiously  on  a  Friday 
night,  resolutely  rejecting  the 
more  expensive  foods;  and 
skilfully  saving  enough  from 
the  light  purse  for  shoe  mending 
and  a  bottle  of  cough  mixture. 

I  say,  these  have  a  “  pull  ” 
over  the  other  women  who  sail 
out  in  the  morning  and  spend 
money  like  water  in  unnecessary 
oddments. 

Such  women  never  have  the 
j  oy  of  possessing — really  possess¬ 
ing — a  new  steamer  or  a  little 
brown  casserole. 

And  they  are  at  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  in  that  they  expect 
life  to  go  out  of  her  way  to 
accommodate  them. 

“  Do  you  know  who  I  am?” 
says  the  amazed  questioning  of 
their  eyes  when  they  are  jostled 
in  a  third-class  railway  carriage, 
or  standing  in  a  crowded  tram. 

Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I  asked  it 
often  of  my  own  circumstances  in  the 
old  days.  But  they  were  quite  unim¬ 
pressed. 

"  Yes,  we  know  who  you  are.  You 
are  the  spoilt  child  who  married  a  poor 
man.  You  are  the  one  who  was  called 
'  The  Cuckoo  Lamb,’  because  all 
circumstances  had  to  be  smoothed  out 
before  you  came  to  them. 

“You  were  sent  to  bed  early  and 
allowed  to  get  up  late  because  you 
needed  so  much  sleep.  Your  folks 
exclaimed  if  you  carried  heavy 'weights 
or  performed  uncongenial  tasks.  You  had 
to  be  spared  ;  you  had  to  be  considered  ; 
you  never  knew  the  value  of  money ; 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  go  without. 
You  never  lost  sight  of  yourself.” 

And  so  this  is  really  what  going 
through  the  mill  amounts  to,  if  it  is  to 
do  us  any  good.  It  is  Merlin’s  chair  over 
again,  and  Sir  Galahad  was  right  when 
he  said  :  “  If  I  lose  myself,  I  find 

myself.” 

For  it  is  only  as  we  yield  and  bend 
that  there  is  any  other  self  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  !  Even  experience  can  do 
nothing  for  us  unless  we  submit  to 
it,  and  let  it  draw  sweetness  out 
of  us. 

I  reverently  hold  that  the  mills  of  God 
are  merciful.  They  may  grind  slowly, 
they  may  grind  exceeding  small,  but 
the  whole  process  is  but  a  means  unto  a 
very  blessed  end. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  put  them¬ 
selves  through  mills  of  their  own  making. 
Such  mills  are  ruthless  and  relentless. 
And  they  seem  to  be  so  useless.  They 
are  not  even  a  means  to  any  kind  of 
an  end.  They  go  on  and  on,  and  never 
get  anywhere.  They  grind  and  grind, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  fine  wheaten 
flour,  no  “  bread  ”  issuing  therefrom. 
Nothing  but  the  miserable  discord  of 



the  machinery,  the  incessant  complaint 
of  weary  wheels. 

We  all  know  the  sad  tangle  that  such 
persons  have  made  of  their  lives.  They 
strive — yes  !  They  work — none  work  so 
feverishly  nor  so  pitifully  as  they  do. 

But  they  put  their  treasures  into 
bags  with  holes  ;  they  store  their  water 
in  broken  cisterns ;  when  they  go 
voyaging  they  take  the  pilot’s  job  out 
of  his  hands. 

Then,  when  the  ship  heads  straight  for 
the  rocks ;  when  they  are  penniless, 
and  perishing  with  thirst,  they  cry  out 
against  the  injustice  of  their  Creator. 

“  Oh,  but  that  is  my  temperament ! 
I  cannot  help  taking  things  as  I  do.  Mine 
is  not  a  gentle  yielding  nature.” 

Is  temperament,  then,  a  thing  which 
is  handed  out  to  us  at  birth  like  a  ready- 
to-wear  garment,  which  has  no  scraps  of 
material  like  it  for  mending,  and  no 
possibility  of  altering  its  style  ? 

No ;  temperament  is  a  thing,  the 
making  of  which  lies  very  largely  in 
our  own  power.  We  may  be  born  with 
certain  marked  characteristics  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  forbears. 
But  indeed  we  have  the  power  to  choose 
which  of  these  tendencies  we  will  reso¬ 
lutely  follow. 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  every  human 
personality  is  like  a  man  who  has  two 
fields.  One  is  the  field  of  his  lower  nature 
and  the  other  of  his  spiritual.  The  man 
can  sow  in  which  field  he  chooses,  but 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  soil, 
there  will  be  a  marked  difference  in 
the  harvest.  One  field  can  yield  only 
blighted  ears  which  will  have  to  be 
exterminated  ;  the  other  field  produces 
grain  which  will  be  carefully  garnered 
for  use  during  the  life  of  the  ages. 

And  thinking  of  this,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  young  woman  whom  I  knew 
many  years  ago.  She  was  born  into 
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a  struggling  family  which 
laboured  all  the  time  under  a 
terrible  handicap.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  a  drunkard. 
Some  who  read  this  will  know 
what  that  means. 

The  sons  stood  manfully  on 
the  side  of  their  mother,  and 
she,  poor  soul,  kept  her  faith 
in  God  through  trial  and  mis¬ 
understanding  that  would  have 
undermined  the  convictions  of 
many. 

There  were  two  daughters, 
Millicent  and  Margaret,  and 
both  passionately  loved  their 
mother.  To  keep  the  home 
together  they  took  lodgers  ;  for 
the  united  earnings  of  the 
brothers  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

And,  as  though  the  “  mill  ” 
as  it  stood  were  not  difficult 
enough,  what  must  poor  Milli¬ 
cent  do  but  set  up  another 
mill  of  her  own  !  Almost  from  baby¬ 
hood  she  resolutely  refused  to  fit  in 
with  life  as  it  was.  She  determined  to 
pursue  and  to  overtake  life  as  she  con¬ 
sidered  it  ought  to  be.  Hers  was  not 
the  divine  discontent  which  spurs  the 
soul  to  great  exploits  for  the  sake  of 
others  ;  Millicent  desired  a  revolution 
only  that  she  might  be  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  thought  of. 

So,  while  Margaret  trudged  up  and 
down  stairs  with  trays,  and  cleaned  the 
lodgers’  shoes,  Millicent  lay  in  bed  till 
a  late  hour  and  had  her  breakfast  brought 
up.  She  dressed  languidly,  complaining 
of  headache,  and  presently  went  out  to 
tell  pitiful  tales  to  her  more  fortunate 
friends. 

It  is  true  that  her  plight  was  sad 
enough,  and  it  was  nice  that  her 
friends  asked  her  for  long  visits,  but 
she  need  not  have  come  home  to  rail 
bitterly  about  her  mother’s  inconvenient 
kitchen,  the  poor  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  set  out. 

She  need  not  have  declaimed  about 
the  shabby  furniture  and  the  sounds  of 
the  lodgers’  footsteps  overhead,  for  Mar¬ 
garet  and  her  mother  had  to  put  up  with 
these  things  all  the  time,  as  well  as  to 
do  the  work  and  to  bear  with  the 
miserable  wreck  who  was  the  cause  of 
so  much  of  their  discomfort. 

“  They  don’t  feel  it  as  I  do,”  was 
Millicent’s  mental  comment  when  she 
saw  Margaret  waxing  cheerful  over  a 
done-up  dress  and  her  mother  heroic¬ 
ally  joking  with  her  tall  sons.  And  to 
show  how  much  she  felt  it,  she  made 
everyone  as  miserable  as  possible,  did 
as  little  as  she  could,  and  finally  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  lodgers,  who  threatened 
to  leave. 

But  now  a  kindly  relative  used  in¬ 
fluence  and  found  Millicent  a  situation. 

How  her  mother  and  Margaret 


Israel 

From  the  mad  torrent  of  the  poor  world’s  thought. 
Stained  and  polluted  still : 

Man’s  unknown  lover  diligently  sought. 

And  found,  a  little  rill. 

He  separated  her — for  she  was  dear — 

Chose  out  her  time  and  place. 

And  all,  that  she  might  some  day  mirror  clear 
His  own  undreamed-of  face. 

He  cleansed  and  governed,  guided  her  and  planned. 
But,  like  a  wayward  stream. 

She  went  meandering  through  a  pleasant  land 
Reflecting  her  own  dream. 

Now,  for  a  season,  she  is  set  aside ; 

But  not  abandoned — nay  ! 

With  some  in-coming  and  all-conquering  tide. 

On  some  expected  day  : 

Deep  shall  call  unto  deep;  and  in  that  hour 
Love’s  flood-gates  wide  unfurled. 

The  rill,  with  all  an  ocean’s  mighty  power. 

Shall  bless  the  waiting  world. 

Fay  Inchfawn. 
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schemed  and  worked  to  provide  her  with 
a  little  outfit  and  enough  money  to  last 
until  her  salary  was  due  ! 

At  first  all  went  well.  ,  The  new  en¬ 
vironment  was  charming.  The  child  of 
whom  she  had  sole  charge  was  most 
lovable,  everyone  in  the  house  adored 
Millicent,  and  she  had  spent  most  of 
her  first  quarter’s  salary  on  a  fur  coat. 

Margaret  and  her  mother  exchanged 
glances.  That  was  so  like  Millicent. 

But  oh,  how  peaceful  was  the  home 
atmosphere  without  her  !  Even  the  great 
handicap  seemed  more  bearable,  and 
they  rej  oiced  in  Millicent’s  good  fortune. 

A  few  weeks  later  Millicent  returned 
unexpectedly  in  a  taxi,  j  ust  as  they  were 
all  going  to  bed.  She  was  in  a  furious 
and  tearful  temper.  Her  employer  had 
been  unreasonable.  Her  small  charge 
was  a  perfect  little  demon  ;  the  servants 
were  two-faced  and  despicable,  and  so 
she  had  left  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and, 
of  course,  without  a  reference. 

This  sort  of  thing  happened  many 
times.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question 
of  weeks,  sometimes  of  months  ;  once  it 
was  nearly  a  year,  but  always  Millicent 
came  home  feeling  very  much  ill-used, 
very  much  down-trodden,  and  angry 
with  all  the  world. 

She  had  lovers.  Millicent  could  be 
remarkably  fascinating  when  she  liked, 
and  many  moths  fluttered  round  this 
brilliant  candle.  But  they  got  tired  of 
singeing  their  wings,  tired  of  being 
attracted,  teased,  cajoled,  and  abused. 

So  when  quiet  simple-hearted  Mar¬ 
garet  had  been  married  for  years  to  a 
man  who  worked  till  he  could  give  her 
some  of  the  luxury  her  youth  had  lacked, 
the  far  more  'gifted  Millicent  was  still 
seeking  situations.  She  thought  it  very 
unfair  that  Margaret  should  have  a 
home  of  her  own,  while  she  had  to 
earn  her  living. 

The  last  time  I  heard  of  her  she  was 
married  to  a  very  patient  moth  who  had 
outlasted  all  the  others. 

Storm-tossed  and  outraged  still,  Milli¬ 
cent  finds  her  husband’s  position  too 
mediocre  for  one  of  her  aspirations ; 
her  relations-in-law  are  impossible,  and 
her  own  people  unsympathetic. 

Any  attempt  to  reach  her  from  the 
spiritual  side  is  always  parried  with  the 
remark  :  “  Oh,  yes,  I  could  have  faith 
as  strong  as  anybody’s,  only  all  my  life 
everything  has  been  against  me.” 

There  is  only  one  who  has  stood  in  her 
way  ;  that  is  Millicent  herself. 

I  know  another  woman  who  made  a 
sad  mistake.  She  exacted  pledges  she 
had  no  right  to  exact.  She  built  her 
own  happiness  on  another’s  misery.  She 


taught  her  lover  to  love  honour  less 
because  hi§  love  for  her  was  so  great. 
The  result  was  they  both  suffered  loss. 

My  poor  little  friend  is  now  going 
through  the  mill.  But  she  bends  her 
head  to  the  suffering.  She  yields  every 
ounce  of  her  that  there  is  to  the  process, 
praying  that  the  mill  may  draw  sweet¬ 
ness  out  of  her  pain,  and  result  in  blessing 
to  the  world. 

She  washes  clothes,  scrubs  floors, 
tends  her  little  delicate  children,  and 
lives  in  an  outrageous  house  with  stone 
stairs  and  damp  rooms. 

But  in  her  case  the  penalty  is  being 
remedial.  She  who  was  once  so  proud 
and  so  exacting  is  now  so  humble.  Her 
ideas  of  honour  are 
so  rigidly  high.  Her 
patience* with  the 
ever-recurring  trials 
of  small  means  and 
ill-health  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  wondered 
at.  Her  gratitude 
for  the  most  trifling 
favour  is  touching. 

She  is  like  Mr. 

Fearing  who,  “  when 
he  came  to  the  hill 
Difficulty,  made  no 
stick  at  that,  nor 
did  he  much  fear  the 
lions  ;  for  you  must 
know  his  troubles 
were  not  about  such 
things  as  these.” 

To  such  the  mill 
is  a  means  of 
blessing. 

But  there  are 
others  who,  it  would 
seem,  have  all  their 
days  yielded  to  the 
gentle  processes  of 
God.  Those  who  so 
early  in  life  chose 
the  Father’s  house 
rather  than  the  far, 
country,  that  they 
were  perhaps  not 
conscious  of  having 
made  a  choice  at 
all. 

The  two  ways 
which  stretch  so 
clearly  before  some 
pilgrims,  demanding- 
definite  and  instant 
decision,  have  pre¬ 
sented  no  difficulty 
to  these  simple  folk. 

To  them  there 
seemed  to  be  only 
one  way,  and  from 


childhood  they  chose  it.  Miss  Hicks  is 
one  of  these. 

She  was  trained  to  be  a  teacher,  but 
I  know  that  she  gave  up  a  lover  and  a 
career  to  come  home  and  serve  in  a  tiny 
ironmongery  shop.  I  know  that  she  bore 
with  much  that  was  distasteful ;  for 
though  the  elderly  woman  who  owned 
the  shop  happened  to  be  her  mother, 
they  twain  had  very  little  in  common. 
This  parent,  illiterate  and  unrefined,  as 
well  as  querulous  and  exacting,  and  this 
daughter  with  her  aspirations  and  her 
mind  a  pure  chalice  of  noble  thoughts, 
lived  together  in  unity  for  many  years. 
Her  mother  recently  died,  and  Miss 
Hicks  is  sixty  years  of  age.  She  is  too 
old  now  to  follow  out 
the  leanings  of  her 
girlhood ;  the  takings 
in  the  little  shop 
died  a  natural  death 
during  the  long 
months  of  nursing 
which  preceded  the 
end,  and  her  mother’s 
tiny  annuity,  which 
had  kept  them  going, 
died  too. 

Miss  Hicks  was 
never  able  to  “  lay 
up  ”  anything,  and 
she  has  gone  to  keep 
house  for  a  good- 
natured  cousin  who 
is  a  pork  butcher. 
Here  she  will  sink 
her  own  personality 
again,  and  simply  live 
to  make  life  easier 
for  the  butcher’s  wife 
and  for  the  growing 
family  of  big  lads. 

Life  has  never 
bestowed  upon  her 
any  of  the  thing.-, 
which  most  women 
lean  out  after  and 
strive  for.  Yet  she 
says  her  days  have 
been  full  of  blessing. 

The  simple  process 
of  the  mill  has  not 
crushed  her.  It  has 
merely  dealt  with  all 
that  she  has  ever 
taken  into  herself  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Sun 
of  her  Soul,  Who 
comes  down  like  rain 
and  distils  Himself 
as  dew — and  has 
reproduced  it  as  a 
gracious  and  a  satis¬ 
fying  thing. 
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One  wonders  sometimes  if  it  is  W 

more  interesting  to  study  the 
history  of  English  literature  in 
the  past,  or  to  adventure  in 
prophesy  into  that  of  the  future.  There 
is  pleasure  in  both  exercises,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  different,  forasmuch  as  in  the 
one  case  we  are  dealing  with  the  ascer¬ 
tained  thing,  while,  in  the  other,  we  are 
walking  among  possibilities.  To  some 
people  the  ascertained  fact,  with  the 
qualifications  that  have  grown  round  it, 
is  the  thing,  but  there  are  others  who 
like  to  walk  in  a  new  country,  especially 
if  it  be  a  literary  country. 

A  Popular  King’s 
Quair. 

One  touches  the  literary  history  both 
of  the  present^  aryl  •  the  future  when  one 
says  that  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  Life  of  King 
Edward  VII.  has  been  a  great  success. 
Somebody  will  remark,  “  But  was  not 
that  to  be  taken  for  granted  ?  ”  It 
was  not,  because  often  books  about 
royalties  are  formal  and  stiff,  hard 
reading,  and  therefore  they  are  taken 
for  granted. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  with  the  entire 
approval  of  King  George,  made  the 
Edwardian  biography  a  “  human  docu¬ 
ment  ”  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  a  great 
Sovereign,  and  the  people  have  risen  to 
it  and  read  it.  Within  a  month  of  its 
publication  it  sold  ten  thousand  copies, 
and  before  the  end  of  this  year,  when 
the  second  volume  of  the  work  will 
appear,  the  first  volume  will  probably 
have  sold  twenty  thousand  copies. 

Another  royal  work  of  the  autumn 
will  be  two  further  volumes  of  the 
correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  George  Earle 
Buckle  whom  we  knew  for  years,  in  the 
old  Walter  days,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Times.  He  was  an  Oxford  friend  of  one 
of  the  Walters,  and  that  was  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  led  him  to  the  great  chair  of 
Printing  House  Square.  While  he  was 
in  it  he  was  naturally  in  touch,  in  an 
inner  way,  with  the  big  events  of  the 
time,  and  this  eventually  made  him  the 
last  biographer  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
and  now  the  editor  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
letters. 

They  run  to  many  thousands,  and  they 
have  been  stored,  in  the  past,  in  the 
Norman  Tower  at  Windsor,  where  Mr. 
Buckle  spent  days  and  weeks  and  months 
studying  them.  This  is  a  great  task  for 
any  single  man  to  undertake,  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  would  have  been  heavier  even 
than  it  has  been  but  for  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  King  George,  who  has 
made  Mr.  Buckle’s  task  as  easy  as 
possible.  He  himself  has  read  the  final 


proofs  of  the  letters  as  they  will  appear 
in  book  form,  and  we  shall  find  that 
they  bring  his  grandmother’s  reign  down 
to  within  touch  of  modern  times.  There 
are  still  some  years  of  her  reign  to  cover, 
and  that  will  be  done  with  still  more 
letters  which  may  occupy  another  two 
or  three  volumes.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  very  complete  epistolary  chronicle  of 
one  of  the  most  notable  reigns  in  English 
history. 

The  Memories  of  an  Old 
Parliamentary  Hand. 

It  has  been  no  secret,  for  some  time 
past,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Asquith,,  whom  we  have  known  most 
familiarly  as  Mr.  Asquith,  has  been 
writing  a  modern  history  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  many  publishers 
who  would  have  liked  him  to  write  his 
own  reminiscences,  but,  as  he  once  prayed 
to  be  delivered  from  the  biographer, 
there  was  little  possibility  that  he  would 
capitulate  to  the  autobiographer. 

A  history  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  past  fifty  years  is,  however, 
another  matter,  and  the  house  of 
Cassell  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  persuaded  Lord  Oxford  to  under¬ 
take  it.  It  has  been  a  literary  task 
after  his  own  heart,  and  as  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
nearly  fifty  years  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  little  autobiographical.  His  lordship, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  not  fond 
of  small  talk,  but  we  may  almost  certainly 
look  in  his  book  for  a  good  deal  of 
admirable  Parliamentary  anecdotage,  as 
well  as  for  a  grave  record  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  progress  of  this  country  within 
modern  times. 

Another  book  which  should  be  ready 
before  the  year  is  out  is  the  biography 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  on  which  Mr. 
J.  L.  Garvin  has  now  been  long  engaged. 
Everybody  in  London,  and  many  people 
elsewhere,  know  Mr.  Garvin  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  Observer.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  he  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and 
the  whole  Chamberlain  papers  and 
correspondence  have  been  absolutely  at 
his  disposal. 

It  has  not,  we  may  assume,  been  an 
easy  task  to  compress  into  measurable 
space  an  adequate  record  of  such  a  full 
career  as  that  of  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Garvin,  however,  has  the  flair  for 
instinctively  selecting  what  is  important 
in  a  record  and  for  leaving  out  what 
is  not  important.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  that  his  “  Chamberlain,”  as  the 


book  will  come  to  be  called  for 
short,  will  tell  us  everything 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  the 
Birmingham  statesman,  and, 
moreover,  tell  us  in  a  very  picturesque 
and  very  readable  way. 

The  Difficulty  of 
Choosing  a  Title. 

It  is  very  important  in  the  case  of  a 
book  that  there  should  be  a  good  title, 
and  that  is  specially  difficult  when  a 
biography  or  an  autobiography  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Books  of  that  sort  are  stories 
told  by  others,  or  self -told,  of  lives  that 
have  actually  been  lived,  and,  externally 
anyhow,  every  life  is  describable  in  very 
much  the  same  words.  A  perfectly  fresh, 
original  title  is  therefore  difficult  to  find, 
but  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
have  found  it  for  their  memories  which 
they  call  “  We  Twa.” 

If  you  are  Scotch  you  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  those  words  occur  in  that 
famous  song  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  The 
Aberdeens,  whose  sympathy  and  associa¬ 
tion  in  public  work  have  almost  become 
a  proverb,  thought  at  first  of  calling 
their  book  “  Darby  and  Joan.” 

That  would  very  well  have  described 
an  account  of  their  comradeship  during  a 
happy  useful  life,  but  then  perhaps  they 
remembered  that  they  were  Scotch 
people,  and  so  they  went  to  “  Auld  Lang 
Syne  ”  for  a  like  title,  and  got  it  in  the 
lines  beginning  :  “  We  twa  hae  wandered 
through  the  braes.” 

There  can  be  no  confusion  about  this 
title,  and  when  people  go  into  bookshops 
and  ask  for  We  Twa,  they  will  instantly 
be  served  with  a  book  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  not  a  book 
by  somebody  else.  It  is  important  that 
a  book  should  be  able  to  say  of  itself,  “  I 
can  read  my  title  clear.” 

Many  editors,  in  fact  one  might  say 
many  journalists,  write  a  first  novel  and 
then  most  likely  never  another.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  is  a  desire,  in  all  writing 
people  of  experience,  to  try  all  the 
mediums  of  expression,  and  the  novel 
form  is  so  popular,  and  apparently  so 
easy,  that  even  a  mere  journalist  is  to 
be  excused  for  having  a  shot  at  it.  The 
novel  form  of  writing  is,  as  a  matter  of 
hard  fact,  tremendously  difficult,  and 
that  is  why  so  few  succeed  with  it.  It 
implies  the  story  gift,  a  natural  gift,  and 
the  ability  to  write,  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
natural  gift,  has  to  be  acquired,  and 
everybody  does  not  acquire  it. 

The  Editor  of  “  The  Spectator  ” 
and  his  Novel. 

One  of  our  leading  editors  is  Mr.  St. 
Loe  Strachey  of  that  great  weekly  paper. 
The  Spectator,  and  he  has  written  his 
first  novel.  Whether  it  will  be  his  only 
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novel  remains  to  be  seen,  because, 
although  he  is  now  well  forward  in  the 
sixties,  if  he  has  not  entered  the  seventies, 
he  is  very  vigorous  and  full  of  literary 
work.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  follow 
new  books  know  this,  for,  within  the  past 
year  or  two,  he  has  published  two  books 
in  the  nature  of  reminiscences.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  a  change  from  them  that  he  has 
turned  to  fiction  and  wrote  this  story, 
which  is  a  historical  story  of  France  in 
the  middle  of  last  century. 

Any  student  of  history  knows  that 
there  were  great  troubles  in  France  about 
1840,  and  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  who 
knows  France  and  often  goes  there,  has 
taken  that  crisis  and  woven  it  into  what 
could  not  in  his  hands  fail  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  and  ably  written  novel. 

An  American  Novelist 
in  England. 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
for  an  English  novelist  to  go  to  America 
and  be  successful  there,  and  it  is  just  as 
hard  for  an  American  novelist  to  come 
and  be  successful  here.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  English 
success  of  the  American  author,  Mr. 
Sinclair  Lewis,  with  his  very  American 
novel,  Martin  Arrowsmith. 

He  wrote  Main  Street,  which  was  a 
study  of  the  every-day  life  of  a  provincial 
American  town,  and  very  difficult  reading 
for  English  readers.  He  then  wrote 
Babbitt,  which  was  also  American,  but 
not  quite  so  difficult  for  the  English 
reader,  and  after  that  he  wrote  Martin 
Arrowsmith,  which  is  a  story  of  a  man 
with  an  overwhelming  passion  for  getting 
to  grips  with  reality  in  the  form  of 
scientific  truths. 

That  is  not  all  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis’s 
literary  career,  for  he  had  written  quite 
a  number  of  stories  before  Main  Street 
gave  him  a  name  in  America  and  then 
a  name  in  England.  His  rise  here  has 
been  helped  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  England, 
of  which  he  is  fond,  and  he  has  many 
friends  here,  including  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
after  whom  he  had  named  his  young  son, 
Wells  Lewis,  who  is  at  school  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  himself  was  born 
fully  forty  years  ago  at  a  place  called 
Sauk  Centre,  now  an  important  railway 
junction  a  hundred  miles  from  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It  has  skyscrapers  and  paved 
streets  and  innumerable  motor-cars,  but 
in  his  youth  it  was  a  mere  village  amid 
the  fast  developing  agricultural  centre 
which  is  the  real  cradle  of  modern 
America.  He  betook  himself  to  Yale 
University  in  the  heart  of  New  England, 
which  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  America, 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  fashion  but  still 
listened  to  with  filial  respect.  He  left 
Yale  in  1907  with  the  letters  "  A.B.” 
after  his  name,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
ultimate  West  as  a  young  reporter  on  a 


San  Francisco  paper.  He  had  thus  direct 
experience  of  life  in  his  native  country 
at  its  heart  and  at  both  its  extremes, 
in  New  England  and  in  California.  There 
followed  a  trip  to  Mexico,  from  which, 
so  fable  sayeth,  he  had  to  work  his 
passage  back,  and  then  a  visit  of  three 
weeks  to  London. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  became 
a  publisher’s  reader  in  New  York,  and 
that  was  the  doorstep  to  writing  his  very 
first  novel  which  is  called  Our  Mr.  Wren, 
and  the  appearance  of  which  he  cele¬ 
brated  by  getting  married.  One  has  set 
down  his  career  in  this  brief  but  sufficient 
way,  because  it  is  a  career  characteristic 
of  most  writers,  how  they  move  from  one 
thing  to  another  and  are  always  very 
pleased  with  themselves  if  they  are 
never  moving  backward. 

John  Galsworthy  a  Writer  in 
the  English  Classic  Mould. 

An  English  writer  who  has  constantly 
moved  forward,  slowly,  surely,  and  who 
will  one  day,  no  doubt,  rank  as  a  great 
English  classic,  is  Mr.  John  Galsworthy. 
He  is  a  master,  not  only  of  the  long  novel, 
as  in  The  Forsyte  Saga,  but  also  of  the 
short  story,  as  you  will  see  by  getting 
his  most  recent  book,  Caravan. 

It  contains  all  the  short  stories  which 
he  has  written  in  recent  years,  and 
which  he  cares  to  see  preserved  in  print, 
and  by  way  of  introducing  it  he  has  a 
very  pertinent  word  to  say  on  the  art 
and  craft  and  purpose  and  market  of 
the  short  story  as  such.  He  says  : — 

The  fiction  market  is  supposed  to  require 
of  short  stories  a  certain  pattern  full  of 
“  pep  ”  and  sting  in  the  tail.  The  scorpion 
it  is  said,  if  sufficiently  irritated,  will  sting 
itself  to  death.  So  will  the  short  story  when 
worried  by  the  demands  of  editors.  The 
inveterately  independent  will  resist  these 
blandishments,  go  their  own  ways,  imitate 
no  one.  They  may  achieve  results  as  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  market  as  are  these  tales, 
but  at  least  they  will  fail  after  their  own 
hearts  and  probably  end  by  getting  very 
high  prices  for  their  merchandise. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  em¬ 
phasise  anything  in  a  literary  way  that 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy  says,  because  he 
is  both  a  man  of  knowledge  and  a  man  of 
wisdom,  but  surely  that  is  a  piece  of  good 
advice  which  the  too  clever  short-story 
writer  of  to-day  might  well  take  to  heart. 

The  Mysterious  Disappearance 
of  a  Story  Writer. 

A  strange  mystery  surrounds  a  man 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  great  short- 
story  writer,  that  is  to  say,  Ambrose 
Bierce.  He  was  an  American,  and  he 
disappeared  some  years  ago  and  nobody 
knows  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  He 
wrote  powerful  short  stories,  something 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Kipling,  before  Mr. 
Kipling  was  writing.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  where  they  attracted 
attention  and  admiration  and  comment. 
Some  of  them,  appeared  in  England,  and 


here  also  they  found  praise,  but  not,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  very  much  sale. 

Mr.  Bierce’s  most  notable  book, 
perhaps,  was  In  the  Midst  of  Life,  and 
possibly  English  people  of  a  generation 
ago  did  not  take  to  it  because,  with  all 
its  power,  it  was  rather  rough  hewn. 
Ambrose  Bierce,  therefore,  had  not  any 
great  encouragement  to  write,  certainly 
not  for  the  English  market,  and  he  went 
to  Mexico  in  the  year  1914,  the  year  of 
the  outbreak  of  our  Great  War,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  him. 

Mexico  was  then  much  disturbed  by 
wars  arid  revolutions,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  that  Bierce,  who  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  came  to  harm  in  that  way. 
Perhaps  some  stray  bullet  caught  him, 
or  he  took  part  in  the  fighting  between 
the  various  bands  of  Mexicans,  and  in 
that  manner  came  to  his  end. 

“  If,”  he  wrote,  and  this  was  the  last 
letter  received  from  him,  ”  you  hear  of 
my  being  stood  up  against  a  Mexican 
stone  wall  and  shot  to  rags,  please 
know  that  I  think  that  a  pretty  good 
way  to  depart  this  life.  It  beats  old 
age,  disease,  or  falling  down  the  cellar 
stairs.” 

That  was  a  characteristic  last  message 
from  a  man  like  Bierce,  but  we  shall  never 
know,  may  be,  whether  it  was  a  forecast 
of  the  fate  that  was  to  befall  him.  Any¬ 
how,  the  uncertainty  of  his  life  or  death 
has  given  an  interest  to  his  writings 
which  otherwise,  for  all  their  quality, 
they  might  have  failed  to  get. 

The  Strange  Sargasso 
Sea. 

Where  do  people  go,  romantic  people 
and  sometimes  other  people,  when  they 
disappear  ?  Nobody  knows,  or  only  as 
much  as  we  know  about  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Ambrose  Bierce.  There  is  a  sea 
tradition,  however,  that  a  ship  when  it 
becomes  derelict,  eventually  finds  its 
way  to  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

That  tradition  has  had  two  immediate 
results,  for  a  scientific  expedition  has 
been  exploring  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  a 
writing  man  has  done  a  story  about  it. 
It  is  a  strange  pool  of  floating  weeds, 
and  the  novelist  has  sought  to  describe 
its  unknown  interior,  while  the  scientific 
expedition  has  plumbed  its  depths  with 
the  same  purpose.  The  novelist  calls  his 
book  The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships,  because 
really  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  more  or  less  an 
island  of  weeds.  What  the  scientists  will 
call  it  when  they  have  examined  all 
their  discoveries  and  compiled  their 
reports  we  shall  see. 

At  all  events  they  will  give  us  some 
light  upon  a  strange  corner  of  the  ocean 
to  which  the  tides  flow  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  make  it  a  graveyard,  not  only 
of  “  Flying  Dutchmen,”  but  of  other 
ships  which  have  never  been  chronicled 
either  in  tradition  or  in  history. 
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This  charming  glimpse  of  the  home-life  of  one  of  the  most  famous  literary  men  of  the 
age  has  been  written  for  us  by  his  elder  daughter.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  admired  the  genius  of  the  late  editor  of  the  British  Weekly — and  who  did  not  ? 


My  father,  William  Robertson  Nicoll, 
faithfully  held  that  books  consti¬ 
tuted  the  main  happiness  and  refresh¬ 
ment  in  life,  and  he  brought  up  his 
children  to  take  this  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Somebody  asked  metheother 
day  if  my  boys  (his  grandsons)  were 
fond  of  reading.  I  said,  “Thanks  to 
him,”  without  thinking;  and  quite 
naturally:  “They’ve  got  to  be  !  ”  To 
us,  taught  by  him,  a  house  with  only 
a  few  books  in  it  was  a  house  in  a 
fearful  plight.  Feelingly  he  would 
relate  some  of  his  experiences  stay¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  country  when 
preaching.  Foi*  so 'often  there  was 
no  book  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
Once  he  was  reduced  to  reading  a 
local  directory  right  through  ! 

Usually,  of  course,  he  was  armed 
and  prepared  against  all  pause  and 
all  boredom,  by  having  books  stowed 
away  in  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat. 
When  he  stayed  at  any  hotel  for 
a  few  days,  many  books  began  to 
accumulate,  there  came  parcels 
from  his  office,  and  the  volumes  used 
to  be  read  or  glanced  at,  and  they 
would  follow  him  home. 

He  Hated  to  Part 
with  Books. 

Like  all  book  lovers,  he  was  in¬ 
disposed  to  part  with  books.  For 
years  I  tried  to  get  him  to  give  me 
Cabot’s  Emerson,  but  he  could  never 
make  up  his  mind,  and  I  understood. 
He  brought  me  up  to  undertake 
that,  whatever  books  had  to  pass 
out  of  his  library  (from  time  to  time 
they  overflowed,  and  had  to  be 
removed),  no  biography  was  ever  to 
be  sold,  as  the  life  of  the  humblest 
person  held  in  it  something  of  interest. 
So,  from  the  first,  I  have  to  thank 
him  for  awakening  in  me  a  keen 
respect  for  this  sort  of  book.  In  my 
father’s  mind  many  families  lived 
that  he  had  never  seen,  but  had  only 
read  about.  His  imagination  was 
a  rich  store.  He  had  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Lives  and  Letters. 
Ever}-  year  on  going  back  to  Scotland 
he  read  Lord  Macaulay’s  life.  Another 
much-loved  volume  that  I  remember 
was  Letters  of  James  Smetham,  a  book 
forgotten  now,  but  full  of  light  and 
wisdom. 
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When  People  Cease  to  Think 
and  Learn,  after  Thirty. 

I  see  now  that  my  father  showed 
us  what  mental  life  could  be.  He 
constantly  stressed  the  point  that 
most  people  cease  to  think  and  to 
learn  after  thirty,  and  held  it  up  as 
a  horrible  warning.  Truly  he  saved 
his  own  soul  alive.  This  is  what  Mark 
Rutherford’s  wife  says  about  him  in 
the  Groombridge  Diary. 

My  father  had  no  understanding  or 
sympathy  with  those  who  declared 
that  they  had  not  time  for  reading. 
He  used  to  shake  his  head  scornfully 
when  people,  awed  by  the  library, 
would  feebly  explain  that  they’d  like 
to  read  if  they  could.  He  was  not 
apt,  either,  to  pardon  those  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
able  to  accumulate  many  books. 
I  showed  him  my  own  library  after  I 
was  married,  when  my  husband  was 
soldiering  at  Woolwich. 

“  A  wretched  collection  !  ”  he  said, 
after  examining  it. 

“  But  we  are  moving  about,”  I 
explained,  “  and  can’t  travel  with 
books.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
half  forgave  me  when  he  found 
Emerson. 


Wednesdays  in 
his  Library. 

One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  used 
to  be  to  go  to  the  library  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  day  on  which  my  father 
left  his  house  at  Hampstead  and 
went  to  his  office.  Then  one  could 
get  near  his  chair,  the  great  armchair 
where  he  sat  by  his  library  fire,  and 
round  which  he  laid  the  books  he  was 
using.  He  would  not  have  them 
moved,  but  gently  straightened  on 
the  floor,  and  I  could  then  peep  into 
them  at  my  leisure,  and  observe  i  he 
turned-down  leaves  which  always 
showed  a  place  in  which  he  was 
interested . 

Once  a  week  came  a  parcel  of 
review  books  from  the  office,  and  was 
dumped  by  Carter  Paterson’s  man  by 
the  door  of  his  study.  Very  swiftly 
and  unerringly  the  best  were  selected 
by  the  long,  beautiful,  nervous  hands, 
of  which  my  father  was  so  innocently 
proud,  and  the  chosen  would  be 
carried  right  down  to  the  fireplace, 
and  the  rejected  would  remain  till 
they  were  rifled  by  the  rest  of  us, 
then  stealthily  replaced. 

But  the  books  being  used  near  the 
chair  were  not  only  the  new  books, 
by  any  means.  There  were  bound 
volumes  of  the  Spectator,  there  were 
bound  volumes  of  the  Guardian,  and 
of  many  old  papers  and  reviews. 
Then  there  were  the  note-books. 

My  father’s  friend  Mr.  Horace 
Morgan,  who  is  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  greatest  book-binding  firms, 
supplied  him  with  beautiful  “  dum¬ 
mies,”  in  which  to  make  notes.  A 
blunt  little  pencil  would  usually  be 
found  lying  on  the  small  Moorish 
table  near  my  father,  among  his 
many  papers.  He  was  incapable  of 
managing  a  fountain-pen,  though 
many  of  his  friends  gave  them  to 
him.  With  his  carelessly  kept  pencil 
he  would  make  notes  for  his  articles 
and  Claudiuses.  He  did  not,  I  think, 
copy  passages  from  books  which 
pleased  him,  save  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man.  The  turned-down  page 
was,  when  I  remember  him,  enough 
for  reference.  But  he  wrote  down 
certain  phrases  when  they  occurred 
to  him,  certain  notable  adjectives 
which  would  redeem  a  paragraph. 
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and  he  would  inscribe  his  leading 
ideas  for  an  essay  under  headings,  one, 
two,  three. 

He  wrote  a  beautiful  unintelligible 
hand,  small  and  harmonious,  and 
it  is  clear,  on  looking  through  the 
note-books,  that  his  ideas  came  with 
intense  urgency,  as  they  are  scribbled 
fast  without  regard  to  space.  Very 
often  there  are  only  a  few  lines  on  a 
large  page.  Most  of  his  big  note¬ 
books  he  had  bound  in  red — his 
favourite  colour. 

His  Daily 
Routine. 

He  liked  to  be  under  way  with 
his  writing  by  about  eleven-thirty. 
Earlier  than  that  he  did  not  care  to 
do  anything  but  read- — chiefly  the 
London  and  provincial  papers.  He 
would  begin  about  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  again,  dictating  to  his  secretary. 
He  often  explained  to  me  how  it  had 
taken  him  three  years  to  learn  the 
art,  and  what  a  struggle  it  had  been 
to  get  the  copy  fit  for  print  at  the 
first  dictation,  but  in  three  years  he 
triumphed.  He  hardly  ever  wrote  a 
letter  in  his  own  hand  in  the  very 
strenuous  years. 

After  tea  there  would  usually  be  a 
pause,  during  which  he  was 
reading  and  collecting  stuff. 

Often  he  would  not  begin 
dictating  again  till  seven, 
and  would  continue  till  ten. 

The  secretary  invariably 
had  to  work  at  transcribing 
her  notes  till  after  mid¬ 
night  two  days  a  week — 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

There  was  a  serenity  about 
my  father’s  method ;  he 
did  not  become  flustered  as 
the  hands  of  the  clock 
moved  on,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  British  Weekly 
yawned  more  widely.  He 
was  sure  of  himself. 


When  he 
Dictated. 

He  dictated  slowly,  save 
when  he  quoted  a  passage 
from  a  book ;  then  he  raced, 
and  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  get  hold  of  the 
book  to  compare  with  one’s 
shorthand  afterwards.  It 
might  be  lost  amid  the 
crowds  of  others,  and  my 
father  did  not  like  an  un¬ 
necessary  question.  Many 
a  time,  when  doing  secre¬ 
tary  for  him  in  the  north 


of  Scotland  or  on  the  Riviera,  I  have 
wrestled  for  long  over  the  hasty 
hieroglyphics  I  could  not  translate. 
“  I  hate  gaps,”  he  would  say  fiercely, 
when  I  brought  him  the  copy  and  he 
saw  an  omission.  I  used  to  invent 
in  despair. 

Tuesday  was  a  Solemn  Day. 

Thursday  was  Joyous. 

He  liked  working  in  bed ;  he  was 
feeble,  and  it  suited  him.  But  for 
his  big  religious  or  political  articles 
he  wanted  to  be  upstairs,  with  his 
books  all  round  him.  Tuesday  at  tea- 
time  was  a  solemn  hour,  the  burden 
of  his  message  was  upon  him,  he 
would  sit  head  on  hand,  his  tea 
untasted,  thinking,  thinking;  while 
the  rest  of  us  talked  in  low  voices. 
All  days  of  the  week  were  marked 
and  different.  Thursday  the  most 
free  and  joyous — the  day  when  the 
paper  was  out. 

I  hope  he  taught  us  devotion  to 
work.  His  own  is  very  skilfully 
brought  out  m  Mr.  Darlow’s  admir¬ 
able  biography  of  my  father.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  Claudius  Clear  if  his 
children  are  not  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  faithfulness  to  the 
job  before  them.  Racked  by  neu¬ 
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ralgia,  tired  and  sleepless,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  cold,  feverish,  exhausted, 
troubled  by  inevitable  bothers,  my 
father’s  work  was  always  accom¬ 
plished.  His  genius  alone  would  not 
have  established  him.  It  was  that, 
added  to  the  steady  concentration  he 
gave  to  his  business,  that  brought 
him  success.  Nothing  could  lure  him 
away.  There  were  no  extra  days  off 
with  him,  no  shelvings,  no  holiday 
indulgences  when  there  was  no 
holiday. 

The  Man  who  Missed  a 
Golden  Opportunity. 

I  remember  once  a  young  Scottish 
lad  arriving  to  beg  for  some  reviewing . 
My  father  handed  him  a  book,  and 
said,  “  If  you  can  let  me  have  a 
review  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
like  it,  I’ll  print  it.”  He  was  land 
and  sympathetic  to  the  last  degree 
with  the  young  aspirant  ;  being 
highly  imaginative,  and  knowing  all 
about  poverty. 

“  By  to-morrow  morning  ?  ”  re¬ 
peated  the  youth,  astonished,  for  it 
was  then  seven  o’clock  at  night. 
“  But  how  could  I  read  this  before 
to-morrow  morning  ?  ” 

My  father  looked  him  up  and  down , 
and  quietly  took  back  the 
book,  saying  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence. 

“  I  would  have  sat  up  all 
night,”  was  his  brief  com¬ 
ment  to  me  afterwards. 
And  for  the  youth  the 
golden  door  of  opportunity, 
open  for  a  moment,  swung 
fast  again. 

His  Lack  of 
Conceit. 

W.  R.  N.  was  very 
modest,  and  utterly  with¬ 
out  conceit  or  concern  of 
any  sort  about  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  A  rude  or  antag¬ 
onistic  review  of  any  of  his 
books  in  the  papers  only 
filled  him  with  a  certain 
curiosity.  He  was  not 
self-conscious,  or  eager  to 
curry  favour.  The  only 
person  with  whom  I  have 
ever  seen  him  humble  was 
Mark  Rutherford.  In  his 
presence  he  was  shy,  eager, 
and  reverent,  saying  little 
He  always  did  his  best, 
and  he  cared  little  for 
others’  opinions.  He  won 
dered  greatly  when  Lord 
Rosebery  confided  to  him 


that  an  adverse  comment  in  the 
Press  sent  his  spirits  down. 

He  taught  me  to  love  words  very 
early.  Poetry  was  often  on  his  lips. 
My  sister  and  I  would  go  into  the 
library  sometimes  when  work  was 
done,  and  beg  him  to  read  Tenny¬ 
son’s  St.  Agnes  Eve  and  Christina 
Rossetti’s  Too  late  for  Love,  Too  late 
for  Joy  are  two  of  the  poems  I 
remember  him  speaking  softly,  with 
intense  enjoyment.  Driving  through 
hill  country  in  Scotland,  he  would 
quote  George  Macdonald  with  intense 
vigour  and  point,  in  broad  Scotch, 
his  whole  face  lighting  up.  Sitting 
with  him  when  his  work  was  done,  he 
would  often,  while  crumbling  biscuits 
and  sipping  the  champagne  that  made 
his  evening  meal,  after  dreaming 
and  •  meditating,  break  into  some 
quotation.  I  remember  how  beauti¬ 
fully  he  would  say-  the  dedication  to 
Mazzini  in  the  Songs  before  Sunrise. 

“  Men  bring  you  love  offering  of  tears, 
And  sorrow  the  kiss  that  assuages, 
And  slaves  the  hate-offerings  of 
wrongs. 


And  time  the  thanksgiving  of 

years, 

And  years  the  thanksgiving  of 

ages. 

I  bring  you  my  handful  of 

songs.” 

About  his  children’s  efforts  in  the 
writing  direction  he  was  sensitive. 

He  knew  so  well  the  folly  of  false 
hope,  the  slack  mood  that  comes 
when  it  is  thought  that  anything 
will  do.  I  treasure  a  letter  he  wrote 
me  about  a  story  I  made  with  my 
brother  Martin  Swayne,  called  Cupid 
Goes  North.  He  had  not  dared  to 
read  it  when  it  came  out,  fearing  it 
would  be  “  horribly  poor.”  After  a 
time  he  gathered  courage,  and 
looked. 

We  were  always  hearing  what  was 
good  and  what  was  negligible  in 
literature.  I  loved  Dr.  Johnson, 
partly,  I  think,  because  my  father 
had  a  print  of  him  that  he  adored. 
I  loved  Isaac  Taylor  for  the  same 
reason,  I  am  sure.  Occasionally  my 
father  would  wail  out,  “  Oh,  if  you 
would  only  read  Nicholas  Nickleby  !  ” 


To  this  I  would  reply  stoutly,  “  I 
have  read  it.”  “  Oh,”  my  father 
would  ejaculate,  “  but  you  don’t 
see  that  it  is  pure  gold.  Don’t  go  on 
talking  !  ” 

He  set  me  to  collect  extracts  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  in  his  own 
library,  for  a  book  to  be  called  Dew 
from  the  Everlasting  Rose.  They  were 
passages  about  bereavement,  and 
many  of  them  are  given  in  his  book 
Reunion  in  Eternity ;  the  anthology 
never  having  materialised. 

I  learnt  much  this  way.  He 
directed  me  where  to  go,  especially  in 
the  great  Puritan  and  also  in  the  great 
Catholic  writers.  I  also  hunted  up 
much  for  The  Round  of  the  Clock,  his 
books  on  ages  and  events.  “  Go  to 
the  library.  Find  me  So-and-so’s 
review  of  the  book  called  So-and-so- 
It  is  in  the  Athentzum  of  1871,”  was 
a  familiar  type  of  command  on 
Thursday  when  he  lay  resting.  He 
was  hardly  ever  wrong ;  his  memory 
was  superb.  He  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  joy  that  work  one  loves  entirely, 
absolutely,  passionately,  can  give  to 
the  worker. 
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A  QUIET  LILY 
POOL. 


!n  the  Garden 
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1  am  writing  in  the  garden. 

To  write  as  one  should  of  a 
garden  one  must  not  write 
outside  it  or  merely  some¬ 
where  near  it,  but  in  the 
garden. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  passionate 
gardener — since  I  was  seven  years 
old  and  hung  over  a  border  of  small 
flowers  I  do  not  now  know  the  name 
of,  which  tiny  long-remembered  things 
grew  round  a  small  bed  in  the  centre 
of  the  few  yards  of  iron-railed  front 
garden  before  a  house  in  an  old 
square  in  the  ugliest,  smokiest  factory 
town  to  be  found  anywhere  in  all  the 
North  of  England. 

I  have  lived  a  thousand  years  since 
then,  but  I  still  see  them — the  little 
pink  and  blue  and  white  creatures 
who  had  the  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  force  themselves  through  the 
soot-soaked  soil  and  boldly  live  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  tall  factory  chimneys 
pouring  forth  smoke  which  tarnished 
even  the  white  clouds  and  blue  sky. 


I  wonder  what  they  were. 

I  have  had  many  gardens  in  many 
countries,  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
since. 

Wheresoever  I  go  I  can  never  leave 
the  earth  alone.  I  must  make  some 
bit  of  it  into  a  garden  while  I  am 
near  it. 

I  have  made  gardens  in  queer 
places.  If  that  were  not  quite  another 
story  it  would  be  amusing  to  relate 
the  history  of  how  gardens  can  be 
made  to  spring  up  in  places  where 
they  are  horribly  wanted — not  large 
gardens  and  not  through  spending 
much  money.  But  still  gardens. 

As  long  as  one  has  a  garden  one  has 
a  future  ;  and  as  long  as  one  has  a 
future  one  is  alive.  It  is  remaining 
alive  which  makes  life  worth  living — 
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not  merely  remaining  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  And 
it  is  the  looking  forward  to 
a  future  which  makes  the 
difference  between  the  two 
states  of  being. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  and 
conditions  which  will  provide  futures 
if  time  and  interest  are  given  to  them, 
but  no  one  of  them  seems  so  natural, 
so  simple,  and  so  alluring  as  making 
a  garden. 

To  the  gardener  in  the  winter  one’s 
future  is  the  spring.  All  the  dark 
months  may  be  filled  by  it. 

To  live  in  brilliantly  coloured  and 
eloquent  catalogues  is  to  dream 
dreams  unlike  all  others  that  glorify 
our  days ;  to  pore  over  gardening 
books  is  to  glow  with  joy,  ambition, 
and  flaming  desire  for  loveliness, 
colour,  fragrance,  and  still,  sweet 
delight. 

In  the  spring,  which  is  the  future 
of  the  darkest  winter  days,  the  garden 
one’s  imagination  sees  is  carpeted 


in  its  first  hours  with  crocuses  and 
dazzling  blue  scillas,  golden  cushions, 
and  borders  of  alyssum  saxatile, 
purple  mats  of  aubrietia ;  in  its 
second  hours  daffodils  and  jonquils 
fill  every  corner  and  are  only  crowded 
out  by  white  narcissus  and  tulips  of 
every  shade  of  scarlet  and-  white, 
and  iris  of  every  tint  of  yellow  and 
violet  and  lavender  and  blue,  with 
azalea  bushes  flaming  coral  or  thrill¬ 
ing  rose  here  and  there  behind  or 
between. 

The  summer,  which  is  to  be  the 
future  of  the  spring,  finds  one  almost 
reeling  before  its  first  outburst  of 
roses  of  all  blushes  and  pallors  and 
sunlight — yellows  and  crimsons — and 
carries  on  with  the  blues  and  violets 
and  flushed  turquoise  of  delphiniums 
and  the  splendours  of  every  other 
shade  and  colour  in  the  world. 

The  autumn  is'  a'  flare  of  golden 
trumpets  singing  in  all-brilliant  tones 
the  triumph  of  the  past  year,  and 
heralding  the  future  of  the  spring  for 
which  the  winter  will  prepare. 

As  long  as  one  has  a  garden  one  has 
a  future,  and  as  long  as  one  has  a 
future  one  is  alive. 

If  while  living  in  one’s  own  garden 
one  could  simply  relate  day  by  day 
the  things  which  happen  in  it,  the 
things  which  happen  to  it,  the  things 
which  happen  to  the  gardener,  what 
a  human  document  the  record  would 
end  by  becoming  !  What  a  revelation 
of  one’s  power  to  imagine  and  one’s 
determination  to  create  !  Also,  if  it 
were  done  faithfully,  how  practical 
and  useful  it  would  be  ! 

It  is  only  personal  experience 
which  provides  actual  facts  and 
information. 

The  daily  story  should  be  told 
faithfully  and  in  simple  phrases.  And 
the  gardener  should  be  of  a  gay  and 
valiant  spirit.  How  can  it  be  possible 
to  complain  of  a  garden  or  a  flower  ? 

It  need  not  be  a  large  garden  winch 
provides  the  daily  record.  The 
smallest  patch  of  earth  will  serve. 

To  plant  a  packet  of  seeds,  whether 
in  a  greenhouse  in  March  or  in  a 
garden  bed  in  May ;  to  water  them 
with  the  proper  delicacy  and  re¬ 
straint  ;  to  watch  until  the  first  tiny 
ghost  of  a  leaf  pushes  aside  the  soil  ; 
to  cry  out  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  it, 
and  then  perhaps  to  discover  that  it 
is  only  a  weed  ;  to  wait  again,  to  wait 
longer  than  you  thought  you  must 
wait ;  then,  after  coming  again  and 
again  and  finding  nothing,  to  arrive 
one  day  to  see  a  small  thrusting  leaf 
once  more,  and  then  not  one  but 


another  and  another,  and  at  last  a 
whole  regiment  of  small  valiant  green 
soldiers  marching  in  a  row  all  crying 
aloud,  “  We  are  alive  !  We  have 
come  from  the  Outside  into  the 
Garden  !  We  are  here — here  !  ” 

The  Sense  of 
Mystery. 

Oh,  well  !  There  is  a  thrill  in  it,  and 
one  never  gets  over  the  sense  of  the 
mystery  and  the  wonder.  That  is 
always  new  and  startling  as  the 
spring  is. 

First  just  the  tiny  seeds- — little 
black  things- — probably  sixpence  a 
packet ;  then  the  breathless  waiting 
while  the  soft,  silent,  black  earth 
seems  to  be  doing  nothing.  Then 
under  the  black  earth  slow,  soft,  un¬ 
seen  stirring.  And  then  suddenly 
out  of  the  darkness  leaps  life- — life  ! 

I  have  a  theory  that  everyone  in 
the  world  really  wants  a  garden, 
though  many  perhaps  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  their  need.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  women, 
and  it  may  be  as  many  men,  who 
know  they  want  to  work  in  the  earth 
and  breathe  the  sweet  damp  scent 
of  it  and  make  things  grow,  but  they 
think  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
do  it. 

They  think  their  bit  of  earth,  their 
small  back  plot  or  front  garden,  is 
too  small  or  too  sandy  or  too  shady. 
But  nothing  is  too  small  to  grow  a 
flower — nothing  is  too  sandy  to  be 
enriched  and  made  fertile.  Shade  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  bloom,  but 
there  are  ferns  which  grow  in  the 
shade  and  a  number  of  things  which 
will  even  bloom  in  it,  if  it  is  not  of 
the  darkness  of  a  cellar. 

It  has  interested  me  to  be  told  that 
in  writing  this  article  for  this  magazine 
I  am  not  only  speaking  to  city 
dwellers,  but  also  to  thousands  of 
people  who  are  living  in  country 
places  where,  to  quote  Lavengro — 

“  Life  is  sweet,  brother  !  There’s 
day  and  night,  brother  !  both  sweet 
things ;  sun,  moon  and  stars,  brother  ! 
all  sweet  things.  There  is  likewise  a 
wind  on  the  heath. 

A  Message  to  Garden 
Lovers. 

One  cannot  murmur  words  like 
these  to  oneself  when  one  lives  in 
great  cities  where  life  is  rank  with 
the  stench  of  petrol,  day  and  night 
are  roaring  pandemonium,  and  sun, 
moon  and  stars  seem  not  to  belong 
to  the  system  of  things  in  which  one 
is  conscious  only  of  smells  and  in¬ 
creasing  uproar  and  the  crowding  of 
human  bodies  crushing  past  each 
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other,  while  on  all  sides  machinery, 
drills  and  hammers,  tearing  down 
walls  and  roofs,  reducing  what  once 
were  homes  to  masses  of  bricks  and 
mortar  and  flying  clouds  of  dust. 

Sitting  under  my  special  oak  tree 
in  my  garden — it  is  always  spoken  of 
merely  as  “  the  tree,”  though  there 
are  a  hundred  others — I  like  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  women  and  girls 
and  children  to  whom  I  may  be  saying 
in  this  brief  article— 

“  In  your  heart  of  hearts  you  really 
want  a  garden.  You  can  have  one. 
You  can  make  it  yourself.  Anyone 
can  have  a  garden — if  it  is  only  two 
yards  wide.  I  say  this  because  I 
know.  If  you  can  only  love  a  large 
garden  then  you  will  need  money, 
gardeners,  hot-beds  and  cold  frames 
and  greenhouses,  but  if  your  heart 
longs  only  for  a  garden,  and  you  are 
willing  to  plan  for  it,  care  for  it,  love 
it,  you  can  have  one.” 

I  have  always  felt,  on  reading 
gardening  books  and  articles  in 
gardening  magazines,  that  I  learned 
the  most  from  the  woman  who  said, 
“  I  planted  this  flower  in  this  way,” 
or  “I  planned  the  colours  in  this 
corner  to  produce  this  effect,”  or 
“  This  flower  was  beautiful,  but  did 
not  bloom  long  enough  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  and  money  it  cost.” 

When  I  read  this  I  knew  I  had 
learned  something  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  though  it  was  not  my  own,  but 
the  experience  of  another  person. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  this  that  when  I 
say,  “You  can  have  a  garden  if  you 
want  one,”  I  can  only  go  on  to  tell 
you  a  very  few  practical  things  I  have 
found  out  myself  in  making  gardens 
for  myself  and  in  superintending 
various  incompetent  but  expensive 
people  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  to  do 
the  work  I  was  too  busy  or  not  well 
enough  to  do. 

I  should  always  have  preferred  to 
have  been  at  least  two  strong  men  in 
one  and  have  done  all  the  work  with 
my  own  hands. 

I  love  it  all.  I  love  to  dig.  I  love 
to  kneel  down  on  the  grass  at  the 
edge  of  a  flower  bed  and  pull  out  the 
weeds  fiercely  and  throw  them  into 
a  heap  by  my  side.  I  love  to  fight 
with  those  who  can  spring  up  again 
almost  in  a  night  and  taunt  me.  1 
tear  them  up  by  the  roots  again  and 
again,  and  when  at  last,  after  many  days 
perhaps,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  beaten 
them  for  a  time  at  least,  I  go  away 
feeling  like  an  army  with  banners. 

I  really  try  to  keep  my  rule  that  1 
will  not  allow  myself  to  hate  anything 


on  earth,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
absolutely  know  what  hate  is  when 
I  come  upon  a  dozen  flaunting  bind¬ 
weeds  which,  while  my  back  was 
turned,  have  sprung  up  in  a  bed  of 
lovely,  tender,  coloured  snapdragons, 
trying  to  pretend  that  they  are  only 
part  of  their  foliage. 

Then,  while  I  take  them  out  by  the 
roots — carefully  lest  I  disturb  a  lovely 
young  snapdragon — it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  control  evil  impulses  which 
I  should  prefer  to  believe  did  not  lurk 
in  the  depths  of  an  apparently  mild 
nature. 

The  Joy  of  Working  with 
One’s  Own  Hands. 

When  I  say  that  I  love  all  the  work 
in  the  garden  I  am  not  discriminating. 
One  of  the  loveliest  dreams  of  my 
life  is  my  memory  of  a  softly  rainy 
spring  in  Kent  when  I  spent  nearly 
three  weeks  kneeling  on  a  small 
rubber  mat  on  the  grass  edge  of  a 
heavenly  old  herbaceous  border  bed, 
which  a  big  young  gardener  was 
trenching  and  remaking  while  I 
followed  him  and  tucked  softly  into 
the  rich  sweet  damp  mould  the  plants 
which  were  to  bloom  in  loveliness  for 
me  in  the  summer. 

The  rain  was  not  constant.  It  only 
softly  drizzled  in  a  sort  of  mist  on  my 
red  frieze  garden  cloak  and  hood. 

The  bed  was  on  one  side  of  what 
was  called  The  Long  Walk.  At  the 
back  of  it  was  an  ancient  buttressed 
brick  wall  hidden  by  ivy  and  espalier 
frui  t  trees  with  their  branches  trained 
to  lie  flat  against  the  old  bricks.  On 
the  other  side,  behind  me,  was  a  high 
clipped  laurel  hedge  where  nests  were 
being  built.  Beyond  that  were  spread¬ 
ing  velvet  lawns  embracing  flower 
beds  and  great  trees. 

And  day  after  day  I  knelt  on  the 
grass  edge  and  tucked  my  plants  into 
the  dark  rich  mellow  English  earth. 
And  oh,  the  scent  of  it  !  And  the 
grey  soft  mist  floating  about  one  ! 
And  the  fluting  of  birds  in  the  wide 
boughed  trees,  and  the  little  cries 
and  darting  by  of  wings  which  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  almost  touch  one’s 
cheek  as  they  passed  !  How  could 
they  be  forgotten  ? 

This  is  not  an  informative  article, 
and  there  is  perhaps  only  space  left 
in  it  to  record  one  useful  discovery 
1  have  made  in  years  of  planning  and 
wa telling  flower  beds.  And  I  have 
only  reached  my  decisions  concerning 
it  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  a  realisation  of  the  value  of 
some  very  simple  and  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  used  to  be  so  common 


that  you  have  known  them  all  your 
lives,  and  so  have  your  grandmothers, 
and  have  regarded  them  with  a  certain 
disdain  as  mere  country  cousins 
scarcely  worth  planting. 

People  are  always  over- praising  and 
over-estimating  my  garden.  They 
insist  that  it  is  wonderful' — which  it 
is  not  at  all.  When  they  enter  it  they 
cry  out,  “  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
garden  !  I  never  saw  such  flowers  !  I 
never  saw  such  a  garden  !  ” 

And  they  will  not  believe  me  when 
I  say,  “  My  dears,  it  is  all  camouflage. 
There  are  no  rare  flowers  in  it  at  all. 
It  is  filled  with  the  most  ordinary 
things  you  can  buy  in  sixpenny  and 
shilling  packages.’’ 

Glorified  Old 
Favourites. 

“  But  it  looks  beautiful  because  it 
is  full  of  flowers.  And  it  is  full  because 
I  will  have  them,  and  I  plant  big 
groups  of  them  together,  and  I  use 
a  great  deal  of  white  in  masses, 
because  it  throws  up  and  makes  more 
brilliant  any  colour  it  is  near.  And 
I  will  not  give  room  to  things  which 
have  a  brief  blooming,  because  I 
cannot  afford  the  time.  This  garden 
must  look  as  if  it  were  full  of  colour 
until  the  end  of  November  and  later 
• — by  the  grace  of  God.” 

And  then  I  tell  them  what  the 
faithful  things  are  which  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  will  bloom  for  me  all  the 
summer  and  all  the  autumn  and  until 
frost  comes,  some  wonders  even 
defying  frosts,  if  they  are  not  too 
severe. 

There  are  about  Two  Passionate 
Gardeners  in  a  Million  People. 

Of  course,  the  people  I  am  speaking 
of  are  not  expert  gardeners  or  they 
would  know  more  than  I  do.  There 
are,  I  find,  about  four  expert  and 
about  two  passionate  gardeners  in  a 
million  people.  All  the  million  “  like 
flowers,”  but  most  of  them  do  not 
know  the  simplest  by  name.  So  I 
explain  to  them  how  common  in 
variety  most  of  my  loveliest  and 
most  decorative  masses  of  colour 
are. 

“  The. flowers  they  are  made  of  used 
to  be  in  farmhouse  back  gardens. 
Most  of  them  at  that  time  were  of 
ugly  magenta  reds  and  pinks.  They 
were  the  old-fashioned  petunias  and 
stiff  zinnias  which  were  almost  in¬ 
variably  of  hideous  flaring  colours. 
Expert  hybridising  has  developed 
their  size  and  given  us  new  varieties 
with  all  the  old  farmyard  hardiness, 
but  of  exquisite  tints  and  shades. 

“  That  bed  at  the  side  of  the  wall 
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which  looks  like  a  fairy  heap  of  pink 
rose  petals  is  nothing  but  a  bed  of 
Rosy  Morn  petunia.  The  heap  of 
snow  you  see  behind  the  roses  is 
Snowball  petunia,  which  is  soft  and 
double  and  pure  white.  The  border 
of  this  little  formal  garden  is  made 
of  single  whites  mixed  with  Purple 
Queen. 

“  That  tropical  splendid  mass  of 
orange  surrounded  by  tall  ferny 
green  is  nothing  more  than  a  planting 
of  Orange  King  African  marigold 
put  among  things  which  are  ceasing 
to  bloom.  Those  magnificent  tall 
flames  of  scarlet  and  yellow  and 
crimson  which  you  may  think  are 
dahlias  are  the  great  new  zinnias, 
which  are  many  of  them  quite  as 
large  as  any  ordinary  dahlia  bloom.” 

1  give  them  a  hundred  proofs  that 
the  flowers  are  neither  rare  -  nor 
marvellous,  but  still,  because  of  its 
masses  of  bloom,  they  always  go 
away  saying  that  “  the  garden  is 
wonderful  !  ” 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
spent  no  money  on  my  garden,  and 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  petunias 
and  zinnias  and  marigolds.  That 
would  be  misleading.  It  is  an 
American  garden  of  three  acres.  It 
is  on  a  pretty  bay  on  Long  Island, 
which  makes  it  look  much  larger  than 
it  is. 

I  have  planted  a  great  many  shrubs 
in  it  and  enclosed  it  with  trees  and 
high  trimmed  hedges.  I  have  also 
a  great  many  roses  and  divers  other 
tilings,  but  I  am  really  writing  this 
article  to  assure  those  who  see  the 
practical  side  of  things  that  if  I  had 
not  found  out  by  experience  the 
modern  beauty  of  colour,  the  flor- 
iferous  abundance  and  the  lasting 
faithful  blooming  of  mere  petunias, 
zinnias,  marigolds,  and  single  hardy 
chrysanthemums,  there  would  be 
many  times  during  the  seasons  when 
the  kind  people  who  over-praise  my 
garden  would  come  into  it  to  find 
bare  places  instead  of  masses  of  rose 
and  pink  and  white  and  velvet  purple 
and  flame,  and  they  would  not  always 
cry  out  to  me,  “  The  garden  is 
wonderful  !  ” 

Moreover,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  ground 
at  the  front  of  a  farmhouse  or  cottage 
on  a  country  road- — or  anywhere — 
if  I  wanted  a  garden  there  I  should 
get  a  flower  catalogue  or  so  and  look 
up  the  colours  of  annuals  which  are 
bounteous  enough  to  go  on  blooming 
and  blooming  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  I  should  make 
my  bit  of  ground  soft  and  rich  and 


black,  and  dream  about  my  colours 
while  I  was  working,  and  plant  seeds 
and  take  care  of  them  until  the 
miracle  happened  at  its  appointed 
time,  and  I  could  sit  upon  my  porch 


and  watch  waving  snow  white  and 
rose  and  violet  velvet  and  peach  pink, 
and  wonder  and  plan  the  next  spring’s 
planting. 

It  is  true.  I  have  seen  it.  That  is 


why  I  say  if  you  want  a  garden  you 
can  have  it. 

And  as  long  as  you  have  a  garden 
you  have  a  future,  and  as  long  as  you 
have  a  future  you  are  alive. 
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At  this  time  of  year  one  comes  across 
various  ingenious  devices  to  which  is 
appended  the  adjective  “  travelling,” 
and  intended  to  add 
to  the  efficiency  of 
one’s  equipment 
when  on  holiday 
bent.  A  number  of 
these  are  of  the 
superfluous  order, 
and  represent  only 
impedimenta  that 
absorb  valuable 
space  without  ren¬ 
dering  commensurate 
service.  But  sup¬ 
posing  that  one  is 
about  to  make  a 
longish  stay,  here 
are  one  or  two 
gadgets  that  might 
well  make  for  con¬ 
venience.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  ma- 
terfamilias  who 
needs  to  circumvent 
the  exorbitant 
charges  of  the  sea¬ 
side  laundries,  it 
might  be  well 
worth  while  to  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk,  a 

“Traveller’s  Ironing 
Board.” 

Made  on  a  frame  of  three-ply  wood, 
this  board,  which  when  open  measures 
44  inches,  and  when  closed  is  reduced 
to  half  that  length,  is  covered  in  white 
flannel,  and  priced  at  iis.  3d.  Its 
depth  is  but  2J  inches,  so  that  the 
space  appropriated  is  not  a  serious 
matter. 

A  Traveller’s 
Boot-rack. 

Those  of  a 
tidy  mind 
who  suffer 
real  discom¬ 
fort  when 
from  home 
in  seeing 
their  holiday 
supply  of 
footgear  en¬ 
cumber  in  g 
the  floor  in 
unsightly 
fashion,  will 
appreci  ate 
the  hard¬ 
wood  boot- 
rack  which 
folds  up  flat 
for  taking  a 
journey.  The 
two  arrange- 
ments  of 
tiered  rungs 


provide  for  a  double  row  of  shoes,  each 
of  which  is  supported  both  under  the 
heels  and  at  the  toes.  It  is  well  worth 


while  to  invest  6s.  in  a  rack  of  this  type 
when  selecting  a  fitment  for  ordinary 
bed-room  use. 

Travelling  “Smelling 
Salts.” 

Most  of  us  know  the  annoyance  of 
having  carefully  packed  in  one’s  handbag 
a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  only  to  discover 
at  the  crucial  moment  that  it  has  lost 
all  its  virtue  and  has  not  a  nip  to  its 


name.  The  latest  and  most  efficient 
form  of  salts  is  in  capsules  of  aromatic 
ammonia,  covered  in  a  soft  gauze.  One 
has  only  to  crush 
the  little  capsule 
between  the  fingers, 
for  the  gauze  to  be 
immediately  perme¬ 
ated  with  a  delight¬ 
fully  pungent  and 
fragrant  salts,  of 
which  the  strength 
remains  for  some 
minutes.  A  dozen 
such  capsules  are 
contained  in  a  box. 

Travelling 
First-aid. 

The  family  that  is 
trekking  to  some 
remote  spot  in  which 
possibly  the  village 
shop  is  quite  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any¬ 
thing  pertaining  to 
medical  appliances, 
would  do  well  to 
include  among  its 
paraphernalia  one  of 
the  very  complete 
and  comprehensive 
First-Aid  Boxes  that  are  now  prepared 
for  travelling  purposes.  These  botfes 
are  compactness  itself,  yet  contain  all 
the  first  essentials  in  the  way  of  ban¬ 
dages  and  plasters,  gauze  swabs,  oint¬ 
ments  and  lints .  Prices  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  elaboration  of  the  box 
chosen,  but  cost  varies  but  little  from 
that  of  the  separate  contents,  when 
calculated.  But  in  furnishing  oneself 

with  such  a 
box  one  has 
the  comfort 
of  knowing 
that  the  va¬ 
rious  items 
have  been 
co  mpiled 
under  an 
expert  eye. 

An  Accurate 
Measurer. 

About  the 
brew  of  tea, 
prepared  by 
the  average 
domestic 
there  is  apt 
to  be  a 
beautiful  un- 
cert  ainty, 
owing  to  the 
fact  that 
the  spoon¬ 
fuls  are  often 
measured 
into  the  pot 


k 


This  shows  a  good  arrangement  of  Cross-stitched  Table-centre  and  Place  Mats. 
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Any  device  that  will  circumvent 
the  tiresome  business  of  sewing 
rings  to  curtains  has  my  respectful 
consideration,  and  the  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  happens  to  be 
moderate  in  cost.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  new  Ring  Pins,  which 
cost  but  qd.  a  dozen  and  are  so 
constructed  of  firm  wire  that  they 
fit  securely  into  the  casement  cur¬ 
tains,  while  the  circular  end  slides 
easily  over  the  rod.  Thus  when 
the  hangings  need  to  visit  the 
laundry  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
unpinning,  and  repinning  on  their 
return.  An  angle  bent  in  the  pin 
prevents  the  material  from  making 
its  escape.  It  has  all  the  effective¬ 
ness  that  so  often  characterises  the 
simplest  of  devices. 

Toast  on  the 
Gas-ring. 

The  bachelor-girl  who  does  her 
cooking  by  nothing  more  evolved 
than  a  gas-ring,  is  apt  to  deplore 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  herself 


A  Kitchen  Set  designed  and  woven  for  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House  by  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co. 


These  delightful  little  Mats,  some  only  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  were  specially 
woven  on  a  miniature  loom  for  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House.  You  can  best 
appreciate  the  delicate  craftsmanship  that  went  to  their  fashioning  by  comparing 
it  with  the  measure  placed  beside  them.  Made  by  the  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co. 


from  any  old  spoon  that 
happens  to  be  handy. 

The  new  Automatic 
Measuring  Canister  at 
2,s.  6 d.  secures  certainty, 
where  else  none  might 
exist,  for  with  each  turn 
of  the  vessel  it  disgorges 
just  one  teaspoonful  and 
no  more.  Conical  in 
shape,  the  canister  is~ 
lacquered  in  a  dull  gold 
finish,  and  equipped 
with  an  inner  canister 
into  which  the  tea  is 
dropped.  No  dust  can 
penetrate  the  aperture 
through  which  the  spoon¬ 
fuls  are  poured,  and  there 
can  be  no  spilling  of  the 
leaves  in  their  transit  to 
the  pot,  hence  a  saving 
of  waste. 

Covers  for  the 
Milk.  ,  ,  ; 

Experience  teaches  one  that  one  may 
laboriously  fashion  muslin  covers,  duly 
weighted  with  beads,  for  the  covering 
of  milk -pans  and  bowls,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  induce  the  maid  to 
put  them  on.  Such  covers  need  a 
certain  amount  of  arrangement,  so  that 
the  trouble  involved  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  avoided  by  all  but  the  most 
conscientious.  There  is  no  such  trouble, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  flat  wire 
covers  with  the  aluminium  rims  that 
merely  need  to  be  laid  on  top  of  the  milk 
vessel,  and  for  this  reason,  there  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  prospect  of  their  being 
duly  brought  into  use.  They  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  of  which  the  prices 
are  respectively  6 d.  gd.,  and  is.  3 d. 

A  New  Curtain-pin. 


a  slice  of  toast,  so  that  the  new  Gas- 
Ring  Bread  Toaster  really  does  supply 
a  want  in  this  direction.  The  bread  is 
laid  on  top  of  the  handled  toaster,  the 
jets  are  lit  and  regulated  until  the  flame 
that  appears  through  the  toaster’s  per¬ 
forations  are  of  a  bluish  tint.  These 
perforations  are  placed  beneath  the 
metal  supporting  the  bread,  so  that  the 
latter  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  gas.  A  minute  and  a  half  allowed 
for  each  side  of  the  bread  will  give  a 
perfectly  browned  slice. 

A  Useful  Hook 
Holder. 

A  contrivance  for  fitting  on  to  the 
picture-rail  and  performing  the  dual 
office  of  picture-hook  and  plate-holder 


is  useful  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  since  it  rules 
out  risk  of  damage  to 
walls  by  means  of  nails, 
eliminates  the  necessity 
for  wires  to  hold  the 
china  used  for  wall  deco¬ 
ration,  and  ensures  safety 
for  the  china  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  top  of  the 
hook  (curved  so  as  to  fit 
snugly  on  to  the  rail)  is  a 
strong  support,  fashioned 
with  a  couple  of  arms, 
so  grooved  as  to  hold 
the  rim  of  the  plate  or 
dish  quite  safely.  The 
holders  are  priced  at  is. 
apiece,  are  made  in 
three  different  heights, 
so  that  in  arranging 
plates  of  different 
diameters  one  can  still 
secure  a  uniform  line  at 
the  top. 

A  Looking-glass 
Adjuster. 

Wads  of  paper,  bit  of  india  rubber, 
tooth  brushes,  and  even  bottles,  have  I 
seen  pressed  into  service,  when  some 
wobbly  mirror  that  refuses  to  maintain 
a  properly  erect  attitude  has  to  be 
cajoled  into  uprightness.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  baffling  than  the  looking- 
glass  that  fails  to  respond  to  its  screw 
adj  ustments,  and  nothing  more  irritating 
than  to  suffer  from  its  aberrations  at 
such  times  as  one  needs  to  contemplate 
one’s  presentment  in  its  surface.  Two 
shillings,  therefore  is  a  price  that  one 
pays  willingly  for  the  Automatic  Ad¬ 
juster  that  is  capable  of  being  fitted 
quite  independently  of  the  present 
fixings,  and  that  will  hold  the 
unruly  one  at  whatever  angle  one 
may  desire.  The  method  of  fixing 
is  quite  simple,  the  back  bracket 
being  merely  threaded  on  to  the 
ratchet,  and  the  latter  screwed  on 
to  the  wooden  frame  to  hold  the 
frame-support  in  such  a  way  that 
it  remains  properly  stable.  Special 
forms  of  adjuster  are  made  for  use 
with  oval  mirrors. 


Some  Rubber 
Devices. 

Why,  I  wonder,  do  so  many  of  us 
continue  to  employ  wooden  wedges 
for  rattling  windows,  when  rubber 
wedges  are  even  more  effective  and 
at  the  same  time  imply  no  risk  of 
damaging  the  woodwork  ?  Rubber 
is  an  adaptable  sort  of  substance 
that  does  its  work  in  a  commend- 
ably  adjustable  fashion,  filling  up 
crevices  and  insinuating  itself  into 
spaces  in  a  way  quite  impossible 
for  any  other  material.  Rubber 
wedges  cost  but  rod.  a  dozen, 
while  another  useful  contraption, 
namely  a  rubber-door  silencer,  that 


‘Tfe®  Shopping  Round 

frustrates  the  knavish  trick  of  slamming, 
is  priced  but  at  3|-d. 

Another  rubber  contrivance  that 
might  be  exploited  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  the  case,  is  the  rubber 
door-stop,  priced  at  3 d.,  which  rules  out 
damaged  walls  and  furniture,  that  suffer 
when  the  door  is  flung  back  on  to  them. 
Such  abrasions  offend  the  eye  and  are 
a  slur  on  the  housewife’s  carefulness  of 
character. 

Rubber  for  the  Washing-up 
Rites. 

Long  ago  I  decided  that  the  wire 
brush  for  cleaning  out  pots  and  pans 
was  too  dangerous  for  use  in  any  house¬ 
hold  that  objects  to  find  wire  strands 
served  up  with  its  vegetables  or  its 
stews.  Many  and  various  have  been 
the  pot-cleaning  gadgets  of  which  I 
have  made  trial  since  that  decision,  with 
results  usually  less  than  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  now,  having  made  discovery 
of  the  Potopan  Rubber  Brush,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  rubber 
for  the  cleaning  of  cooking  utensils, 
the  great  point  being  that  it  does  not 
retain  the  grease  or  place  any  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  its  own  cleaning  at 
the  finish  of  the  washing-up  proceedings. 
Shaped  like  an  ordinary  pot-brush,  its 
rubber  bristles  (if  one  may  be  permitted 
such  a  misnomer)  work  themselves  into 
rims  and  corners  and  do  very  effectually 
remove  whatever  may  be  clinging  to 
them.  The  price  of  the  brush  is  is.  3^., 
just  6 d.  less  than  the  Rubber  Sponge 
Mop,  for  use  in  cleaning  jugs  and 
tumblers  or,  in  fact,  any  vessel  into  the 
mouth  of  which  one  needs  to  insert  a 
mop.  The  mop  portion  is  oval  in  shape 
and  of  that  material  of  which  the  rubber 
toilette  sponges  are  made.  '  But  perhaps 
most  ingenious  of  all  is  a  1  oof.  Squeegee 
of  rubber  shaped  in  tongue  form,  that 
proves  wonderfully  .  efficient  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  windows  or  any  glazed 
surface  such  as  that  of  a  sink  or  a  bath. 
Moistened  and  passed  over  the  glass  it 


leaves  a  perfectly  unsullied  area  behind 
it,  rendering  the  subsequent  drying  and 
polishing  a  very  simple  affair. 

Carpeting  the 
Stone  Floor. 

Anxious  inquiries  reach  me  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  best  method  of  covering 
the  stone  floors  to  be  found  in  old 
country  houses,  where  something  more 
colourful  than  a  rush  matting  is  needed, 
and  where  the  effect  of  strips  rather 
than  of  a  made  carpet  is  undesirable. 
In  such  cases  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  Crex  Carpet  or  Rug,  a 
fibrous  weave  that  is  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  plain  colours  as  well  as  in 
some  attractive  designs  on  tinted 
grounds.  In  addition  to  lying  upon 
stone  or  concrete  with  an  admirable 
flatness,  these  do  not  induce  the 
development  of  moisture  underneath 
nor  harbour  insect-life,  after  the  manner 
of  a  pile  carpet.  Rugs  of  Crex  range 
from  a  guinea,  and  carpet  squares  from 
three  guineas. 

A  Combination  Bedstead  and  Lounge 
for  the  Bachelor-girl. 

The  snag  in  the  majority  of  the  “  bed- 
by -night,  a  divan-by-day”  contrivances, 
is  that  in  neither  capacity  do  they 
afford  true  comfort.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  “  Kimberley  ” 
combination,  for  mattress,  bolster  and 
pillow  are  well  filled,  and  the  wire-spring 
stretcher  with  the  frame  of  pitch-pine 
is  thoroughly  constructed  for  resiliency 
and  ease.  A  deep  valance  to  the  couch 
is  made  of  the  same  cretonne  as  that 
conferred  on  the  bedding,  so  that  by 
day  the  whole  forms  a  most  attractive 
feature  for  a  sitting-room,  especially  if 
the  same  material  is  employed  for  the 
window  curtains  and  hangings.  The 
price  of  4  guineas  permits  of  one’s  choice 
of  any  cretonne  up  to  the  price  of 
is.  6 \d.  a  yard. 

An  Adaptable 
Table. 

Here  is  another  adaptable  furnishing 
which  will  commend  itself  both  to  the 


bachelor-girl  in  “  diggings  ”  and  to 
“  newly-weds”  who  use  a  kitchen 
dining-room.  It  is  a  dining-table  that  is 
capable  at  need  of  converting  itself  into 
a  convenient  cooking-table,  by  which  I 
mean  a  kitchen  table  of  glorified  aspect, 
such  as  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
kitchen  cabinet  in  miniature.  In  a 
couple  of  seconds,  by  opening  the 
folding  drawers  in  the  front  of  the 
dining-table  and  grasping  the  rear  edge 
of  the  top,  one  has,  on  lifting  the  latter, 
discovered  hidden  at  the  back  of  the 
drawers,  bins  for  flour  and  groceries, 
glass  jars  for  spices,  all  neatly  fitted 
with  screw  tops,  and  a  home  for  the 
rolling-pin,  while  at  the  back  comes  to 
view  a  tin  for  sugar,  a  place  for  a  flour- 
scoop,  and  eight  glass  containers  for 
cereals.  The  middle  of  the  table  gives 
a  working-top  of  white  porcelain  enamel, 
perfectly  protecting  the  polished  table 
of  dining-room  proclivities,  and  the  whole 
furnishes  the  housewife  with  all  she  needs 
in  the  preparation  of  a  meal,  including 
the  provision  of  a  mincing-machine  block, 
and  rails  for  holding  one’s  pots  and  pans 
clear  of  the  floor.  Six  guineas  will  pur¬ 
chase  a  table  of  the  “  Kookskit”  pattern. 

A  Sewing 
Chair. 

Either  of  these  cottons  would  be 
excellent  covering  for  a  special  “  Sewing 
Chair,”  devised  for  the  needs  of  the 
woman  who  likes  to  do  her  needling 
in  a  chair  that  corresponds  with  the 
attitude  most  appropriate  to  that  occupa¬ 
tion.  So  many  chairs  prove  either  too 
severely  upright  or  too  indolently  ener¬ 
vating  for  the  purpose  ;  the  arms  either 
impede  the  free  action  of  the  sitter  or 
fail  to  afford  support  where  required. 
The  "  Sewing  Chair  ”  avoids  all  such 
errors  ;  its  low  shaped  arms  present  no 
hindrance  to  the  play  of  the  needle; 
while  the  loose  feather  cushion  of  the 
seat  is  psychologically  just  right  for  the 
sewing  occasion.  '  It  is  emphatically  a 
chair  well  worth  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  needlewoman  in  our  midst. 


All  Inquiries  regarding  any  of  the  Items  mentioned  in  our  magazine  must  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOR,  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  and  a  Coupon  from  the  current  issue 


B©@ks  im  Young  P@©ple 


Books  for 
Boys. 

Adventure  is  always  sweet  to  boys  of 
all  ages,  and  a  tale  of  smuggling  and 
plotting  days  will  provide  some  very 
absorbing  moments.  Such  a  book  is  The 
Riders  from  the  Sea,  by  G.  Godfrey 
Sellick. 

Another  adventure  book — this  time 
on  the  wild  North  Sea— is  A  Son  of 
the  Dogger,  by  Walter  Wood.  Each 
of  these  books  is  priced  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

A  further  book,  which  those  on  the 


look-out  for  something  for  boys  should 
know  about,  is  Steamships  :  their 
History  and  their  Deeds,  by  G. 
Gib  bard  Jackson,  the  price  of  which  is 
5s.  net. 

All  these  books  are  published  at  the 
offices  of  this  magazine. 

A  Book  for  the 
Young  Folks. 

A  book  that  will  keep  the  young  folks 
busy  and  amused  is  Marionettes  and 
How  to  Make  Them.  The  title.explains 


the  book.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Stanley  Paul  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  price 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

A  Zoo  Book  for  Big 
and  Little  Folks. 

Our  Zoo  and  its  Babies  is  a  most 
delightful  book,  mainly  pictures,  showing 
a  number  of  Zoo  juveniles,  with  their 
respective  mothers.  This  will  appeal 
as  much  to  grown-ups  as  to  children,.  I 
fancy.  It  is  a  very  well  .produced  book. 
Published  by  Messrs.  G.  T.  Foulis  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  price  5 s.  net. 
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Both  in  the  poultry  yard  and  the 
garden,  August  brings  its  own  particular 
problems.  Much  can  be  done  towards 
a  successful  season  for  next  year  and 
plans  should  be  thought  out  carefully. 

When  Eggs  begin 
to  get  Scarce. 

During  August  in  most  places  eggs 
begin  to  get  scarce,  and  there  is  a  not 
unnatural  tendency  to  keep  any  birds 
that  are  laying  hard  at  it.  Now  this 
does  not  always  pay.  Any  birds  you 
do  not  intend  to  keep  over  the  winter 
and  who  are  still  laying,  should  by  all 
means  be  kept  at  work  ;  but  by  this 
time  you  should  have  decided,  more  or 
less,  on  those  you  wish  to  retain,  and 
these  birds  should  be  rested.  You  will 
find  that  some  of.  your  best  pullets  of 
last  year’s  hatching  will  continue  to 
lay  even  when  well  into  their  moult, 
and  this  we  consider  is  not  a  good  thing 
if  you  intend  to  breed  from  them  next 
season ;  and  even  if  you  only  wish 
to  retain  them  for  eating  eggs,  they  are 
the  better  for  a  rest. 

Moulting  a  Natural 
Process. 

Now  as  to  the  moult.  This  is  quite 
a  natural  process,  and  may  be  helped 
along  considerably  by  judicious  feeding. 
Sort  out  your  birds  and,  if  possible,  put 
your  next  season’s  breeding  stock  in  a 
house  by  themselves,  and  if  you  have  the 
space  and  housing,  do  the  same  with  the 
birds  you  are  keeping  only  as  layers. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  last  year’s 
birds  and  not  to  the  pullets  you  have 
raised  this  year.  We  will  deal  with 
these  later. 

Feeding  for  the 
Moult. 

Having  separated  your  birds  you  must 
alter  your  feeding.  Feed  more  grain 
and  less  mash,  and  cut  out  the  animal 
food  from  the  mash.  This  will  reduce 
the  protein  in  it,  and  will  probably  cause 
a  big  drop  in  the  number  of  eggs  in  a 
few  days’  time.  The  idea  is  to  give  the 
birds  only  just 
enough  food  to  main¬ 
tain  them.  In  about 
a  week  the  feathers 
will  probably  begin 
to  fall  out,  and  the 
process  will  proceed 
rapidly. 

As  soon  as  the 
birds  are  well  away 
with  the  moult  they 
should  be  kept  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house, 
unless  the  weather 
is  very  warm.  The 
temperature  of  a 
hen  is  somewhere 


between  103°  and  1060  F.,  and  you  can 
imagine  that  without  their  feathers  they 
very  soon  feel  the  cold. 

Now  proceed  to  feed  them  up  well, 
to  encourage  the  rapid  production  of 
feathers. 

A  good  food  is  a  mixture  of  bran,  two 
parts  ;  middlings,  four  parts  ;  Sussex 
ground  oats,  one  part ;  maize  meal, 
half  part ;  and  one  part  of  fish  meal  or 
meat  meal — this  by  weight.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  about  half  part  of  linseed  meal 
should  be  added,  as  this  is  a  very  great 
help  towards  the  formation  of  the  new 
feathers.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  best 
grains  to  feed.  If  the  birds  are  still 
inclined  to  lay,  cut  out  the  half  part  of 
maize.  Plenty  of  green  food  may  be 
given. 

With  careful  treatment  your  birds 
will  be  through  with  their  moult  by 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  will  be  ready 
to  start  laying  by  October.  However, 
with  your  breeding  stock  it  will  pay  to 
rest  them  for  a  still  longer  period,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  food  in  the  mash  very 
low.  If  you  want  to  start  hatching 
after  Christmas  you  will  have  to  work  up 
the  mash  towards  the  end  of  November, 
so  as  to  get  them  into  lay  in  good  time. 

By  keeping  the  birds  you  do  not  want 
to  retain  in  lay  as  long  as  possible,  and 
by  resting  the  others,  you  should  be  able 
to  get  sufficient  eggs  for  your  own  use 
all  the  time. 

The  “Wind-fall” 

Nuisance. 

Here  is  another  point.  If  you  have 
fruit  trees,  do  not  on  any  account  allow 
your  birds  near  them,  as  they  will  start 
eating  the  “  wind-falls,”  and  this  will 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  egg  production, 
but  is  also  bad  for  them.  In  this  district 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  great  falling 
off  in  eggs  that  takes  place  in  August  is 
not  altogether  due  to  natural  causes, 
but  is  to  a  considerable  extent  caused 
by  the  birds  eating  these  “  wind-falls.” 


Treatment  of  the 
Young  Stock. 

Next,  about  your  young  pullets.  The 
early  hatched  ones  will  be  reddening  up 
and  showing  signs  of  coming  into  lay. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  pullets 
should  be  in  their  winter  laying  quarters, 
so  that  they  can  get  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings,  and  settle  down  to  egg 
laying  in  good  time.  The  early  hatched 
ones  are  often  a  bit  of  a  problem.  If 
they  start  to  lay  too  early  they  may  go 
into  a  neck  moult  in  September  and 
October,  and  may  be  out  of  lay  for  six 
or  seven  weeks  just  at  the  time  when 
eggs  are  most  wanted.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  at  present  is  to  keep  shifting 
them  about  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  feed  them  well  to 
encourage  all  the  growth  possible.  Once 
they  start  to  lay  they  will  not  make  much 
more  growth.  Try  and  keep  them  from 
laying  till  September,  when  you  will 
probably  have  no  further  trouble  with 
them,  and  they  will  start  off  and  lay 
right  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  later  hatched  ones  want  really  good 
feeding,  so  as  to  get  them  along  as 
quickly  as  possible,  otherwise  they  may 
not  get  started  till  after  the  New  Year, 
when  they  are  seldom  profitable.  Make 
them  as  comfortable  as  you  can,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  scratching  exercise  in 
deep  straw.  Once  they  get  really  going 
they  will  repay  the  care  and  trouble  you 
have  taken  with  them.  Many  of  our 
pullets,  brought  up  on  these  lines,  laid 
between  40  and  100  eggs  between 
October  1st  and  January  31st,  and  at 
the  end  of  April  were  well  on  the  way 
to  150  and  even  200  eggs  since  they 
started  in  September  and  October.  We 
expect  many  to  have  laid  well  over  200 
eggs  before  the  end  of  August,  when 
they  will  be  rested  before  going  to  the 
breeding  pens  next  season. 

We  would  again  impress  on  you  the 
necessity  for  cleanliness,  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  pure  water.  Birds  must  be 
given  decent  con¬ 
ditions  or  they  will 
soon  become  useless. 

Treatment  of 
Male  Birds. 

Just  one  other 
point.  In  ease  you 
have  not  already 
done  so,  remove  any 
male  birds  from  the 
hens  at  least  during 
their  moult,  other¬ 
wise  they  may  be 
spoilt  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them  for 
another  year.  If 
removed  and  placed 
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together  in  a  pen,  they  will  probably 
fight  for  a  bit,  but  generally  settle  down 
without  much  damage  done.  If  they 
do  not,  you  can  halter  their  legs  for  a 
day  or  two.  Tie  a  piece  of  cord  between 
their  legs  long  enough  to  allow  them  to 
walk  easily.  If  they  start  fighting  and 
try  to  run  about,  they  find  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  will  soon  give  it  up,  when  the 
halters  can  be  removed.  See  that  the 
cord  is  fastened  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  cut  the  shanks,  and  do  not  do  it 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

€?&2-dl©sa 

In  the  garden  something  may  be  done 
towards  next  year’s  programme.  As 
ground  becomes  vacant,  and  if  you  have 
still  plenty  of  the  cabbage  tribe  to  put 
out,  no  time  should  be  lost  to  enable 
the  plants  to  get  well  established  and 
as  large  as  possible  before  the  winter 
sets  in. 

Autumn  Sowings. 

Cabbage  for  spring  use  should  be 
sown  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  seed  of 
a  variety  that  will  not  “  bolt  ”  in  the 
spring,  otherwise,  instead  of  heads  you 
will  have  flower  stems.  Sow  as  usual, 
and  plant  out  the  seedlings  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  safely  moved  in  ground 
well  dug  and  manured.  Do  not  plant 
too  far  apart.  This  will  give  rather 
smaller  but  more  compact  hearts  in  the 
spring. 

Turnips  may  still  be  sown  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  Thin  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  unless  you  want  them 
to  stand  through  the  winter  and  be 
available  in  the  spring  for  turnip  tops, 
when  they  should  be  left  more  or  less 
without  being  thinned. 

Onions  sown  now  will  go  through  the 
winter  and  will  be  ready  early  next  year. 
Careful  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
necessary. 

Cauliflower  for  spring  use  may  be 
sown  during  the  month,  but  the  plants 
must  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or  given 
some  form  of  protection. 

Hardy  varieties  of  lettuce  may  be 


sown  to  stand  through  the  winter  and 
be  ready  at  an  early  date  next  year. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted,  but 
next  month  will  be  time  enough,  if 
plants  are  not  obtainable. 

Any  ground  for  which  there  is  no 
immediate  use  should  be  dug  over  and 
the  weeds  kept  in  check. 

Tlfe®  FI© -m®% 

Many  annuals  are  very  suitable  for 
sowing  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to 
give  an  early  display  next  year,  when  the 
bulbs  are  over.  Sown  now,  and  well 
thinned  out  before  winter,  they  will 
develop  into  fine  plants  next  year,  and 
often  much  exceed  the  dimensions  stated 
for  the  variety. 

An  autumn  sowing  of  sweet  pea  will 
give  an  early  display,  but  the  ground 
must  be  prepared  with  great  care  to 
get  satisfactory  results. 

If  bulbs  are  to  be  planted,  now  is  the 
time  to  obtain  supplies,  as  some  kinds, 
such  as  crocus,  snowdrop,  winter  aconite, 
squills,  and  other  early  flowering  sorts, 
should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  even  narcissus  and  other 
bulbs  are  all  the  better  for  reasonably 
early  planting. 

W<&® 

Now  August  has  come,  the  removing  of 
supers  and  preparing  for  winter  is  the 
chief  work  on  hand.  Incidentally  you 
now  start  to  plan  and  prepare  your 
stocks  for  next  year. 

First,  to  remove  the  supers- — as  unless 
you  live  in  a  heather  district  it  is  useless 
to  keep  them  on  longer.  Any  unfinished 
sections  should  be  put  into  crates  and 
given  to  strong  stocks  to  complete.  The 
best  way  when  removing  supers  is  to 
use  a  super  clearing  board.  Lift  off  the 
supers  and  stand  them  on  the  board  and 
then  put  board  and  all  back  on  top  of 
the  brood  chamber.  The  bees  will  then 
make  their  way  down  and  cannot  get 
up  again,  and  when  they  have  all  gone 
down,  you  have  only  to  lift  off  the  supers 
of  honey.  Sections,  when  removed, 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  graded, 
and  if  they  are  not  being  sold  imme- 
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diately,  should  be  wrapped  up  and 
stored  in  a  warm  place  where  they  will 
be  safe  from  dust,  mice,  wasps,  etc. 
When  taking  off  supers,  it  is  best  to  do 
it  either  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  the  bees  have  finished  flying  for 
the  day  and  are  all  safely  in  their  hives, 
as  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  does  not 
take  very  much  to  start  them  off 
robbing — you  should  also  be  careful 
not  to  leave  syrup  or  bits  of  comb  lying 
about. 

If  there  is  too  much  honey  to  allow 
of  there  being  enough  brood  in  the  brood 
chamber,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  one 
or  two  of  the  outside  combs  and  extract 
them  and  put  them  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  brood  nest,  but  this  should  be 
done  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
It  is  best  to  finish  all  extracting  before 
the  nights  get  chilly,  as  the  honey  begins 
to  thicken  then  and  does  not  run  out 
so  freely.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave 
on  the  super  clearer  and  put  extracted 
combs  and  bits  of  wax  that  want 
cleaning  up  on  top  of  the  clearer,  open¬ 
ing  the  little  trap-door  so  that  the  bees 
can  get  up  and  clean  them.  It  is  quite 
a  good  plan  to  leave  a  crate  of  sections 
on  under  the  cleaner,  so  that  the  bees 
can  store  what  they  collect  in  that,  and 
you  get  a  little  more  surplus. 

Any  stocks  that  seem  a  bit  weak 
should  be  united  now,  as  they  will  not 
pay  for  wintering  if  left  alone,  and  will 
probably  be  dead  in  the  spring,  but  if 
united  to  one  or  two  other  weak  lots, 
keeping  the  best  queen,  or  re-queening 
if  necessary,  they  should  build  up  into 
a  good  strong  stock  for  next  year. 

All  stocks  should  have  a  young  and 
prolific  queen,  and  this  is  the  best  time 
to  re-queen  any  stocks  whose  queen  does 
not  answer  to  this  description. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  you 
should  start  giving  a  small  quantity 
of  thin  syrup  to  stimulate  the  queen  to 
keep  laying,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
young  bees  in  the  hives  when  you  close 
them  down  for  the  winter.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  each  night  should  be 
given  till  you  start  feeding  the  thick 
syrup  in  September. 
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Those  of  us  who 
are  able  to  afford 
ourselves  the 
luxury  of  a  little 
abode  kept 
especially  for 
holiday  use,  are 
apt  to  find  that 
the  question  of 
keeping  it  always 
spick  and  span 
is  liable  to  run 
us  into  expenses 
more  than  com¬ 
mensurate  with 
the  amount  of 
usage  which  the 
place  is  called 
upon  to  supply. 
Walls  that  have 
been  shut  up  for 
a  winter  and 
furniture  that 
has  lain  undusted 
for  some  months 
have  a  way  of 
showing  their 
resentment  in 
unmistakable 
form,  and  the 
chances  are  that 
the  owner  who 
is  only  able  to 
spare  a  month 
or  two  of  her 
year  at  the 
country  bungalow  or  seaside  cottage 
often  wearies,  ere  many  seasons  have 
passed,  of  the  extra  toil  and  expenditure 
entailed  by  what  in  the  first  instance  was 
expected  to  be  an  economical  hobby. 

Walls  should  be 
Washable. 

The  original  idea  of  the  cottage- 
dweller  is  usually  to  treat  the  walls  in 
distemper — a  clean  form,  certainly,  of 
wall-treatment,  as  well  as  one  capable 
of  excellent  colour  effects.  But  when 
the  word  “  washable  ”  is  applied  thereto, 
I  feel  impelled  to  say,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  slander  action,  that  the  adjective 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  misnomer. 
With  loving  patient  care,  and  carrying 
out  all  the  minute  directions  of  leaflets 
and  professional  decorators  alike,  have 
I  essayed  to  put  that  word  to  the  test, 
but,  be  my  ministrations  never  so  con¬ 
scientious,  I  have  invariably  left  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  them  behind  in  the 
form  of  smears  and  smudges.  Most 
excellent  is  distemper,  if  it  be  your 
intention  to  apply  a  fresh  coat  as  soon  as 
evidence  of  wear  and  tear  makes  itself 
apparent ;  but  if  you  are  really  seeking 
some  means  by  which  to  freshen  up 


your  walls  by  use  of  a  clean  damp  cloth, 
let  me  most  fervently  commend  to  your 
notice  the  merits  of  a  glossy  paint 
which,  though  rather  more  costly  in 
the  first  instance,  repays  the  outlay  by 
proving  a  good  deal  more  tractable  in 
the  second.  A  fine  Turk’s-head  broom 
should,  except  in  extreme  cases,  suffice 
to  remove  the  dust  from  its  shiny  surface, 
but  if  this  be  not  successful,  then  a 
damp  wash-leather  or  linen  rag  should 
make  all  clean  and  spruce  again  with 
very  little  trouble. 

Should  the  cottage  be  an  old  one,  and 
the  plaster  of  the  walls  irregular,  then 
let  the  existing  paper  remain  and  paint 
over  it.  For  the  rooms  facing  south,  a 
creamy  paint  is  always  a  safe  choice, 
but  for  the  northerly  ones  a  treatment 
in  warm  apricot,  or  that  soft  pink  that 
one  finds  so  often  used  in  Italy  as  a 
wash  for  the  exterior  of  village  homes, 
is  more  welcoming  in  its  effect.  To 
paint  walls  and  wainscoting  alike 
simplifies  matters,  and  at  the  same  time 
happens  to  put  the  room  in  the  forefront 
of  the  decorating  fashion,  but  if  the 
woodwork  is  old,  it' would,  of  course,  be 
a  piece  of  vandalism  to  cover  it. 

Those  who  pin  their  faith  on  wall¬ 
paper  in  preference  to  paint,  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  secure  a 
really  cottagey  design  in  some  small 
all-over  pattern  on  a  white  ground. 
Tiny  checks,  and  spots,  basket-patterns, 
and  minute  flowers  are  all  suitable  for 
the  holiday  home. 

Rushes  for  the 
Floor. 

In  recently  visiting  one  of  those 
ancestral  castle-homes  that  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  I  was  interested  to 
note  how  perfectly  in  keeping  were  the 
stair  and  room  floor-coverings  of  plaited 
rush,  used  either  in  separate  strips  or 
sewn  in  lengths  and  bound  with  a  broad 
webbing  for  the  larger  apartments.  A 
splendid  floor  treatment  this  for  the 
holiday  home  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Firstly,  the  rush  does  not  deterior¬ 
ate  in  the  same  way  as  a  carpet  if  left 
unswept  for  any  length  of  time,  since 
the  open  nature  of  the  plait  allows  the 
dirt  to  silt  through  or  to  be  shaken 
from  off  the  surface.  Secondly,  the 
material  is  inexpensive  to  buy ;  and  if 
made  in  the  district,  will  be  of  the 
shade  of  grey-green  that  best  suits  the 
countryside,  a  provision  that  we  can 
rely  on  Dame  Nature  to  respect.  Thirdly, 
but  by  no  means  lastly,  it  is  pleasant  to 
the  tread,  being  far  more  resilient  than 
the  cocoanut  matting  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  material  par 
excellence  for  the  country  home. 
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Egyptian  Cotton 
makes  Excellent 
Curtains. 

Cottage  win¬ 
dows  made  on 
the  lattice  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  shaped 
long  and  narrow 
after  the  ap¬ 
proved  rustic 
manner,  seem  to 
demand  some¬ 
thing  rather 
daintier  than  the 
usual  casement 
cloth,  Bolton 
sheeting,  or  pat¬ 
terned  cretonne 
accorded  to 
them  ;  and  for 
this  reason  I 
want  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the 
creamy  Egyptian 
cottons  that  are 
now  being  sold 
for  a  multitude 
of  purposes. 

Less  stiff  than 
linen,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more 
delicate  and 
dainty  than  the 
ordinary  cotton 
fabric,  these 
Egyptian  weaves 
boast  a  surface  that  is  almost  silky,  so 
fine  and  even  is  it.  They  drape  well, 
hang  excellently,  and  are  inexpensive  to 
boot.  A  narrow  bordering  of  creamy 
looped  fringe  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give 
the  edges  the  proper  firmness.  I  would 
add  no  hint  of  colour  to  the  curtains, 
for  I  visualise  the  country  home  relying 
for  its  charm  on  the  bowls  and  vases  of 
wild  flowers  with  which  you  are  going 
to  keep  it  filled. 

Good-tempered 

Furniture. 

If  you  want  to  find  the  furniture  of 
the  holiday  home  looking  as  fresh  and 
good  tempered  each  year,  as  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  your  last  year’s  jaunt, 
then  abjure  all  upholstered  pieces  with 
great  firmness,  and  secure  the  comfort 
you  crave  by  means  of  a  multitude  of 
cushions  and  pillows,  which  you  will 
remove  to  safe  keeping  in  the  off- 
periods.  The  furniture  that  actually 
feels  least  a  spell  of  unemployment  is 
that  of  plain,  unstained,  and  unpolished 
oak,  such  as  is  “  featured  ”  for  country 
homes  by  one  of  our  foremost  firms  of 
furniture  designers. 

But  supposing  it  to  be  impossible  to 
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furnish  on  these  lines,  then  the  Windsor 
chairs  and  gate-leg  tables  of  elm,  cherry- 
wood  or  yew,  that  can  be  polished  so  as 
to  resist  to  a  great  extent  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  dust  and  damp,  make  a  good 
substitute.  Wooden  settles,  that  can 
part  with  their  stuffed  squabs  as  soon 
as  the  little  house  elects  to  go  into 
retirement,  are  better  than  the  up¬ 
holstered  couches  and  sofas  ;  and  the 
"grandmother”  chairs  of  wood, 
equipped  with  a  comfortable  cushion, 
are  more  practical  than  the  ordinary 


easy-chair,  whose  springs  and  stuffing 
are  apt  to  deteriorate  sadly  if  left  for 
long  to  their  own  devices. 

Portable  Devices. 

And  do  not  forget,  when  equipping 
the  holiday  home,  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  market  is  full  of  portable 
cooking  impedimenta  that  render  their 
users  quite  independent  of  the  in¬ 
efficient  installation  usually  to  be  found 
in  cottage  and  bungalow.  Portable 
stoves,  actuated  by  petrol  and  by  oil, 
portable  heaters,  and  wood-burning 


stoves  of  enamelled  beauty,  that  can 
be  fixed  with  the  minimum  of  toil,  are 
among  the  many  devices  that  tend  to 
render  the  holiday  cottage  efficient  as 
well  as  picturesque.  Lamps  worked  by 
petrol-vapour  as  well  as  cookers  sufficient 
to  produce  by  petrol  a  meal  for  some 
seven  or  eight  hungry  souls,  represent 
working  costs  that  can  be  reckoned  in 
a  few  pence  per  hour,  while  modern 
science  has  in  addition  served  to  make 
them  free  from  danger  as  well  as  from 
their  original  bugbear  of  smell. 


Relishes 


Wlaesa  Fmit  I§  plentiful,  p'ni  way 
some  Jess  ©2  Relishes  that  will  h® 
fiawaMaM®  lat®»  ©sa,  ®ar  ®aaa  b®  ®at®a 
m@w  with  Cold  Meat 


Mixed  Fruit  Preserve. 

3  lb.  rhubarb,  i  pt.  red  cur¬ 
rants,  i  pt.  raspberries,  i  lb. 

"  Sunmaid  ”  seedless  raisins,  3 
lemons,  6  lb.  preserving  sugar. 

Cut  rhubarb  into  small  pieces, 
boil,  with  the  fruit  and  the  thin 
rind  of  lemon  chopped  fine,  for  20  min., 
or  until  tender,  putting  a  very  little 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  preserving- 
pan  to  prevent  the  fruit  burning  at  the 
first.  When  tender,  add  the  juice  of 
the  lemons  and  the  sugar.  Keep  this 
stirred  until  it  thickens — about  another 
20  min.  or  more.  If  the  fruit  is  very 
ripe,  less  sugar  may  suffice. 

Spiced  Apples. 

xo  apples,  i£  cups  sugar,  f-pt.  vinegar, 
2  small  sticks  cinnamon,  cloves. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar,  and  cinnamon 
for  7  min.  in  an  enamelled  saucepan. 
Feel  and  core  the  apples,  cut 
into  eighths,  stick  a  clove  in 
each  section.  Cook  in  the 
syrup  until  quite  tender. 

Apple  and  Raisin 
Relish. 

8  apples,  4  sticks  rhubarb, 

1  cup  “  Sunmaid  ”  seedless 
raisins,  4  medium  onions,  1  qt. 
vinegar,  3  cups  brown  sugar, 

^  teaspn.  ground  cloves,  J  tea- 
spn.  ground  cinnamon,  Jteaspn. 
mixed  spice,  3  teaspn.  salt, 

|  teaspn.  pepper. 

Boil  together  the  vinegar, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,-  and  spices 
till  it  forms  a  syrup.  Peel  and 
core  apples,  peel  rhubarb,  and 
onions.  Put  the  apples, 
rhubarb,  raisins,  and  onions 
through  the  mincer.  Then 
simmer  gently  in  the  syrup 
for  1  hr.  10  min. 

Pickled 
Pears. 

4  lb.  pears,  1  pt.  vinegar,  2  lb. 
brown  sugar,  8  cloves,  \  teaspn. 
mixed  spice,  J  teaspn.  ground 
cinnamon. 

Boil  vinegar,  sugar,  and 


spices  till  they  are  a  light  syrup.  Boil 
separately  the  pears — which  should  be 
peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into  quarters — 
till  they  are  quite  tender.  Then  add 
them  to  the  hot  syrup  and  boil  again 
gently  for  15  min. 

A  Hot  Weather 
Egg  Relish. 

6  hard-boiled  eggs,  J  small  onion, 

1  lemon,  1  teaspn.  granulated  sugar, 
x  dessertspn.  made  mustard,  pepper, 

2  teaspn.  chopped  parsley,  nutmeg,  1  tea¬ 
spn.  salt. 

Chop  finely  together  the  eggs  and 


onions,  add  salt,  a  dust  each  of 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  the  mustard, 
parsley,  juice  of  the  lemon,  and 
grated  rind  of  J  lemon,  mix 
thoroughly.  If  too  dry,  add  a 
little  vinegar. 

This  can  be  used  for  picnic 
sandwiches  or  as  a  relish  with  cold 
meat. 

Gooseberry 

Relish. 

2  qt.  gooseberries,  2  cups  each  of 
raisins  and  brown  sugar,  2  small  onions, 
2  tablespn.  mustard  seed,  3  tablespn. 
salt,  1  \  tablespn.  ground  ginger,  £  teaspn. 
mixed  spice,  1  qt.  vinegar. 

Boil  vinegar,  sugar,  and  flavourings  to 
a  syrup.  Add  fruit  and  onions  sliced 
very  thin,  simmer  for  2J  hr.  till 
thick. 

Crab  Apple 
Chutney. 

6  lb.  crab  apples,  6  lb.  sugar,  1  lb. 
"  Sunmaid  ”  seedless  raisins,  4  sticks 
rhubarb,  1  teaspn.  each  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ground  cloves;  3  lemons,  i£ 
pt.  vinegar. 

Wash  and  core  apples.  Put  through 
mincer  with  lemon  rind  and  raisins. 
Make  a  syrup  of  vinegar,  spices,  juice  of 
lemons,  and  sugar.  Add  the 
minced  fruit  with  rhubarb 
sliced  small.  Simmer  for  about 
1  hr.,  or  until  soft  and  thick. 

Spiced  Pickled 
Plums. 

8  lb.  plums,  6  lb.  sugar,  3  pt. 
vinegar,  3  dessertspn.  each 
ground  cloves,  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  mixed  spice. 

Stone  plums  and  cut  them 
in  half.  Simmer  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  for  2J  hours, 
or  till  thick. 

For  stirring  pickles  or  pre¬ 
serves  use  a  long  -  handled 
wooden  spoon,  or  a  silver 
spoon.  There  is  a  great  risk 
of  poison  if  an  electro-plated 
spoon,  or  any  other  metal,  be 
used. 
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The  Fishmonger  dresses  the  Crab  artistically. 


Crabs  are  in 
Season. 

Crabs  are  nearly  always  sold  ready 
boiled  and  are  often  dressed  as  well,  so 
there  is  no  trouble  in  their  preparation. 
The  fishmonger  makes  the  dressed  crab 
look  nice  by  putting  the  soft,  rather 
dark -coloured  meat  from  the  crab’s  body 
in  the  centre  of  the  shell  and  filling  in 
each  side  with  the  finely-flaked  white 
meat  from  the  claws. 

Antigua  Baked 
Crab. 

This  genuine  Antigua  dish  is  equally 
good  hot  or  cold,  and  is  no  trouble  to 
prepare. 

The  meat  from  a  large  crab  is  flaked 
and  put  into  a  basin  ready  to  be  mixed 
with  seasoning.ma’mely,  i  small  onion 
and  4  sprigs  of  parsley  finely  chopped, 


is  added  gradually 
with  the  pan  off  the 
fire. 

The  sauce  is  stirred 
till  it  boils,  then  the 
sultanas  and  crab 
meat  are  added  and 
allowed  to  simmer 
very  gently  for  15 
to  20  min. 

The  curry  is  placed 
in  the  shells,  which 
are  served,  one  to 
each  person,  while 
boiled  rice  and 
toasted  Bombay 
duck  are  handed 
separately. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  boiling  rice, 
and  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  wash 
it  under  the  cold  water  tap  in  order  to 

separate 
the  grains. 
If  it  is 
boiled 
quickly  in 
a  large 
quantity  of 
water  and 
not  over- 
cooked, 
each  grain 
will  be 
separate, 
and  all  that 
is  required 
is  to  pour 
it  into  a 
colander 
and  shake 
it  well  to 
remove  all 
the  water.  Usually  15  min.  is  the 
correct  time.  The  best  way  to  test  it 
is  to  cut  a  grain  in 
half  and  see  if  there 
is  a  white  speck  in 
the  centre  ;  if  there 
is,  it  requires  a 
minute  or  two  longer. 


The  mixture  is  heated  and  put  into 
the  shells  with  a  piece  of  butter  on  each  ; 
10  min.  in  a  quick  oven  and  they  are 
done  to  perfection. 

Dressed  Crab. 

Two  crabs,  one  larger  than  the  other, 

1  dessertspn.  chopped  parsley,  2  tablespn. 
vinegar,  2  tablespn.  olive  oil,  J  teaspn.- 
made  mustard,  salt  and  pepper. 

The  mixed  mustard  is  put  into  a  small 
basin  and  the  oil  is  added  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  well  all  the  time.  It  is  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  diluted  with 
vinegar  to  taste.  The  meat  from  the 
crabs  is  mixed  with  the  dressing  and 
replaced  in  the  larger  of  the  two 
shells 

The  dressed  crab  looks  pretty  sprinkled 
with  parsley  and  garnished  with  slices  of 
cut  lemon. 

Crab  Salad. 

3  small  crabs,  2  bunches  watercress, 

2  curly  lettuces,  2  hard-boiled  eggs, 
2  tomatoes,  2  tablespn.  olive  oil, 


Crab  Curry  is  served  with  Boiled  Rice  and  Toasted  11  Bombay  Duck.” 


J  teaspn.  dried  herbs,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  cayenne.  To  moisten  it  sufficiently, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  is  needed, 
1  teaspn.  Worcester  sauce,  and  1  oz. 
butter  melted. 

The  mixture,  which  should  be  rather 
moist,  is  put  into  the  shell  and  sprinkled 
with  2  or  3  tablespn.  breadcrumbs,  and 
a  few  small  pieces  of  butter ;  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  nicely  browned  in  a  hot  oven. 

Curried  Crab 

3  small  crabs,  1  oz.  flour,  juice  of 
J  lemon,  boiled  rice,  J  onion  and  \  apple 
(chopped),  2  teaspn.  curry  powder, 
1  dessertspn.  sultanas,  \  cup  stock,  1  oz. 
butter. 

The  flaked  crab  is  put  on  a  plate  and 
seasoned  with  the  lemon-juice,  while 
the  onion  and  apple  are  being  lightly  fried 
in  the  butter  for  about  5  min.  The  flour, 
curry  powder,  and  J  teaspn.  of  made 
mustard  are  then  put  in,  and,  after  being 
well  mixed,  a  good  i  breakfastcup  stock 


Crab  Scallops. 

Small  crabs  are 
best  for  scallops,  as 
one  can  be  served  to 
each  person. 

The  crab  meat  is 
mixed  with  cup 
egg,  parsley,  or  any 
kind  of  fish  sauce, 
and  seasoned  with 
lemon-juice  and 
cayenne.  If  a  little 
cream  can  be  spared 
it  may  be  added  to 
advantage. 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Charlotte  Russe. 
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Dipping  the  Creams  in  the  Chocolate. 


i  tablespn.  vinegar,  J 
teaspn.  made  mustard, 
salt  and  pepper. 

Mix  the  mustard  grad¬ 
ually  with  the  oil,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  the  vinegar.  Add  the 
crab  meat  and  prepare 
the  lettuce  and  watercress 
which  should  be  washed, 
dried,  and  shredded. 

The  lettuce  and  water¬ 
cress  and  one  of  the  eggs 
sliced  are  mixed  well  with 
the  crab  meat  and  salad 
dressing  and  piled  in  a 
shallow  bowl.  The  toma¬ 
toes  and  the  other  egg 
are  used  for  garnishing. 

Slices  of  the  egg  may  be 
laid  on  top  of  the  salad, 
while  quarters  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  are  placed  round 
the  edge. 

Crabs  are  best  when  they  are  most 
plentiful,  which  is  in  the  summer  and 
late  spring.  They  are  on  sale,  however, 
all  the  year  round. 

Charlotte 

Russe. 

Charlotte  russe  is  an  ever-welcome 
dish,  and  one  of  the  best  things  about  it 
is  that  it  can  be  so  easily  varied.  The 
jelly  at  the  bottom  may  be  quite  plain 
or  it  may  be  decorated  with  glace  fruits, 
while  there  is  no  end  to  the  different 
kinds  of  cream  that  may  be  used  to  fill 
up  the  inside.  The  illustration  shows  a 
charlotte  russe  in  the  making. 

A  packet  jelly  was  dissolved  in  f  pt. 
water,  and,  when  cool,  a  little  was 
poured  into  the  cake-tin,  previously 
rinsed  in  cold  water.  When  the  thin 
layer  of  jelly  was  set  it  was  decorated 
with  glace  pineapple  and  angelica  and 
the  rest  of  the  jelly  was  poured  on.  It 
is  important  to  let  the  jelly  set  firmly 
before  putting  in  the  sponge  finger 
biscuits,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  bis¬ 
cuits  will  become  soft  and  pappy  and  the 
russe  will  not  be  a  success.  The  rounded 
ends  of  the  biscuits  have  been  cut  off, 
and  the  sides  trimmed  perfectly  straight 
before  the  tin  is  carefully  lined  with 
them.  They  should  touch  one  another 
closely  and  any  crevices  should  be 
patched  up  with  a  mixture  of  cake 
crumbs  and  jelly. 

Cream  Fillings. 

Caramel  filling  is  very  good. 

i  pt.  milk,  2  eggs,  \  pt.  cream,  2  oz. 
loaf  sugar,  \  gill  water,  lemon  rind  and 
juice,  f  oz.  leaf  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  is  broken  up,  soaked  in 
1  gill  milk  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
slowly  dissolved  for  use  later  on. 

To  make  the  caramel  custard  the  loaf 
sugar  and  water  should  be  put  in  a  pan 
and  boiled  till  they  are  amber-coloured, 


when  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  the  well- 
beaten  eggs  are  added  to  them.  The 
custard  should  be  stirred  over  a  low  gas 
till  it  is  thick  enough  to  coat  the  back 
of  the  wooden  spoon.  The  custard 
should  be  strained  into  a  basin  and  left 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  when  the  cream 
should  be  whipped  and  added.  The 
dissolved  gelatine,  which  will  be  cold 
also,  should  be  strained  into  the  creamy 
mixture,  which  will  need  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Just 
before  it  sets  it  should  be  poured  into 
the  lined  mould. 

Raspberry 

Charlotte. 

Delicious  fruit  charlottes  may  be 
made.  Strawberries,  loganberries,  could 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  excellent 
charlottes  can  be  made  from  tinned 
apricots  or  peaches.  The  same  recipe 
will  do  for  any  of  them,  simply  varying 
the  kind  of  fruit. 

1 %  lb.  raspberries  and  currants  mixed, 
sugar  to  taste,  J  pt.  thick  cream,  £  oz. 
leaf  gelatine  dissolved  in  1  gill  fruit 
juice,  and  the  juice  of  ^  lemon. 

The  fruit  should  be  rubbed  through  a 
hair-sieve  and  added  gradually  to  the 
whipped  cream,  and  the  gelatine  (dis¬ 
solved  and  cold)  should  be  strained  into 
the  mixture,  which  will  need  stirring  as 
it  thickens  to  make  it  nice  and  smooth. 

Coffee  Cream 
Filling. 

Custard  made  with  1  pt.  milk,  2  eggs, 
and  2  oz.  sugar ;  \  pt.  cream,  J  gill 

strong  coffee,  §  oz.  leaf  gelatine. 

This  is  much  like  the  caramel,  only 
rather  less  trouble. 

The  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  coffee, 
which  may  be  made  quite  well  from 
coffee  essence.  The  custard,  when  cold, 
is  added  to  the  cream,  and  the  gelatine 
is  strained  on,  and  mixed  as  before. 

Some  people  find  a  difficulty  in  dis¬ 


solving  gelatine,  but 
that  is  because  they 
have  poured  hot  water  on 
to  it  or  boiled  it,  when  it 
becomes  a  sticky  gluey 
mass.  If,  however,  care 
is  taken  to  soak  it  first 
and  dissolve  it  slowly 
there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  trouble. 

Chocolate 
Creams. 

Making  chocolate 
creams  is  interesting  work 
and  not  so  difficult  as  is 
generally  supposed,  if  care 
is  taken  to  keep  in  mind 
three  or  four  simple  rules. 

1.  Buy  good  covering- 
chocolate.  Covering-cho¬ 
colate  is  the  right  kind  to 
buy  for  coating  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  more  cocoa  butter  than  eating- 
chocolate  and  melts  more  easily.  It 
may  be  bought  at  large  stores  from 
is.  8 d.  a  lb.  The  better  qualities  make 
better  looking  chocolates  ;  2s.  4 d.  a  lb. 
is  very  good,  and  %  lb.  of  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  just  enough,  though  it  is 
easier  to  use  if  there  is  a  larger 
quantity. 

2.  Keep  away  all  damp  or  steam  from 
the  chocolate.  A  bright  dry  day  is  the 
best  for  chocolate  making.  Steam  may 
be  prevented  by  melting  the  chocolate 
in  a  tight  fitting  double  saucepan. 

3.  Never  make  chocolate  hot.  The 
chocolate  will  melt  over  a  very  low  gas  ; 
it  should  only  be  made  tepid  the  right 
temperature  being  88°  F. 

If  these  three  rules  are  attended  to 
the  chocolate  will  be  a  success. 

The  amateur  chocolate  maker  does 
not  need  a  thermometer  or  anything 
elaborate.  All  she  wants  is  the  melted 
chocolate  in  a  double  saucepan,  a  kitchen 
fork  or  a  hat-pin  to  dip  the  centres  into 
the  chocolate,  and  two  sheets  of  grease¬ 
proof  paper.  On  one  sheet  of  paper  the 
centres  are  placed  ready  for  dipping,  and 
on  the  other  the  finished  chocolates. 
The  fork  is  stuck  into  a  centre,  dipped 
into  the  chocolate  and  allowed  to  drain. 
Any  that  adheres  to  the  fork  is  scraped 
off  at  the  side  of  the  pan.  After  dipping, 
the  chocolate  is  slid  carefully  on  to  the 
paper  without  being  touched.  This  is 
the  part  that  needs  practice.  To  make 
the  little  twirl  on  top,  the  edge  of  the 
fork  is  laid  along  the  chocolate  and 
gently  lifted.  The  chocolates  should 
stand  in  a  cool  place  overnight  to  set. 

Some  Chocolate 
Centres. 

Creams  may  be  made  with  1 J  lb.  icing 
sugar,  white  of  1  egg,  1  teaspn.  vanilla, 
or  any  flavouring  liked. 

The  icing  sugar  is  rubbed  through  a 
hair-sieve  to  make  it  smooth,  and  is  then 


mixed  with  the  white  of  egg  and  flavour¬ 
ing.  It  is  made  into  small  balls,  which 
are  put  into  grease-proof  paper  and  left 
to  harden  for  2  hours.  They  may  be 
varied  to  taste  ;  for  example,  they  could 
be  coloured  pink  and  flavoured  with 
rose-water,  or  they  are  nice  coloured  pale 
green  and  flavoured  with  peppermint. 

Soft  Chocolate 
Centres. 

4  oz.  chocolate,  1  tablespn.  cream, 
2  oz.  icing  sugar. 

Covering-chocolate  is  best,  but  eating- 


chocolate  of  a  good  quality  may  be  used. 
It  is  put  in  a  basin  in  a  warm  place  such  as 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  when  melted 
the  cream  is  stiffly  whipped  and  added. 
The  icing  sugar  is  rubbed  through  a 
hair-sieve  on  to  a  pastry-board  and  the 
chocolate  is  put  on  top  of  it.  The  sugar 
and  chocolate  are  mixed  together,  first 
with  a  spoon  as  they  are  sticky,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fingers.  When  dry 
they  are  ready  to  be  dipped. 

Nougatine. 

These  hard  centres  are  always  favour- 
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ites  ;  the  chief  thing  to  guard  against 
in  making  them  is  not  to  make  the 
sugar  too  brown.  The  recipe  is — 

J  lb.  caster  sugar,  3  oz.  chopped 
walnuts . 

The  sugar  is  melted  slowly  till  liquid 
and  a  pale  golden  colour — not  brown — 
then  the  nuts  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  poured  into  an  oiled  tin.  Before  it 
sets  it  is  cut  into  squares,  and  is  ready 
at  once  for  coating. 

In  the  illustration  a  proper  dipping 
fork  is  used.  These  only  cost  6 \d.,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  most  stores. 


An  informal  easy-to-slip-into  woollen 
dress  is  an  extremely  useful  garment 
for  holiday  wear.  One  like  the  illus¬ 
tration  can  be  made  from  2  yd.  of 
tubular  wool  stockinette,  or  54  in. 
material.  Some  embroidery  wool  and 
a  narrow  leather  belt  complete  the 
dress. 

The  soft  roll  collar,  and  the  sleeve 
seam  and  cuffs  are  finished  with  wool 
embroidery  either  in  cross-stitch  or 
darning.  A  green  jersey  dress  with 
embroidery  of  rust-coloured  wool, 
grey,  or  bright  blue  is  pleasing.  A 
porcelain-blue  embroidered  in  grey 
or  a  dark-blue  done  in  white,  black, 
grey,  or  red  and  yellow  is  effective. 
For  henna,  there  is  black,  grey,  or 
russet.  For  browns  and  tans  there 
are  green,  blue,  and  violet,  and 
the  lovely  shades  of  oak  and  rose¬ 
wood. 


The  dress  can  easily  be  made 
■ — without,  of  course,  the  em¬ 
broidery —  in  four  hours.  If 
made  without  embroidery  a  roll¬ 
over  collar  of  white  linen  would 
make  an  attractive  addition  to 
the  frock.  A  moire  or  a  cross- 
grained  ribbon  tie  is  also  a 
pleasing  touch. 

The  diagram  shows  the  simple 
construction  of  the  garment, 
which  is  practically  a  straight 
piece.  The  tops  of  the  sleeves 
should  be  joined  to  the  sides 
of  the  dress  before  joining 
up  the  under-arm  seam,  where 
ordinary  material  is  used.  In 
the  case  of  the  tubular  mate¬ 
rial  no  side  seams  will  be 
needed,  but  the  sides  of  the 
material  will  be  slashed  to 
admit  the  sleeves  being  joined 
in,  and  a  seam  will  be  necessary 
on  the  shoulder. 

Incidentally,  this  pattern 
would  make  an  excellent  model 
to  use  as  a  guide  for  making  a 
hand-knitted  frock. 

Pattern  No.  8049  is  supplied 
in  sizes  for  34  and  38  in.  bust 
measurement.  Address  to  the 
“  Girl’s  Own  ”  Fashion  Editor, 
4,  Bouverie  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 


Just  the  Frock  for  facing  cool  breezes  by  the  sea. 
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iarks  of  Distinction 


1.  A  square  letter. 


The  monogram  or  initial  which  nobody 
in  the  world  could  decipher  might  be 
amusing  as  a  specimen  of  embroidery, 
but  it  can  never  have  the  charm  or  the 
good  taste  of  a  clear 
simple  letter  or  com¬ 
bination  of  letters.  Let 
your  stitches  be  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  effect  is  improved, 
but  avoid  over-elabor¬ 
ation  and  flourishes  in 
the  design. 

The  letters  shown 
here  were  copied  from 
the  exquisite  hand- 
stitched  marking  on 
some  very  beautiful 
French  house -linen.  But 
they  would  look  equally  appropriate  on 
a  jumper,  a  tennis  frock,  a  hat-band,  or 
a  sports  coat. 

We  will  begin  with  the  simplest,  which, 
I  think,  is  my  favourite  (No.  i).  For 
this  kind  of  stitch  you  should  “  square  ” 
your  letter.  You  will  see  what  I  mean 
when  you  notice  how  the  curves  of  the 
“  B  ”  have  been  squared  up.  This  par¬ 
ticular  letter  was  worked  on  linen  ;  it  is 
easiest  to  do  on  a  material  of  which  you 
can  count  the  threads  without  too  much 
bother.  The  stitches  must  each  cross  the 
same  number  of  threads,  you  see,  so  that 
the  lines  are  of  a  perfectly  uniform 
thickness.  This  particular  initial  is 
worked  in  lines  four  threads  thick.  (This 
is  an  especially  easy  bit  of  work,  by  the 
way  ;  the  specimen  photographed,  which 
is  2 Jin.  high  by  2  in.  wide,  took  only 
fifteen  minutes  to  embroider.) 

Draw  your  initial  on  the  article  to  be 
worked,  taking  care  to  get  your  lines 
very  straight  and 
true;  choose 
your  “  unit  ”  of 
threads  —  which 
means  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  your 
finished  lines  — 
then  go  over  the 
outline  with  over¬ 
sewing  -stitches. 
But  just  because 
it  is  easy,  do  not 
be  careless  over 
it.  Keep  the 


tension  of  your  stitches  quite  even,  and  see 
that  they  are  perfectly  parallel  with  one 
another. 

Two  kinds  of  stitches  combine  well  in 
one  letter,  as  in 
No.  2.  This  is 
rather  well 
adapted  to  any 
letter  with  a 
straight  line  and 
a  curve,  like  B, 

R,  P,  or  D,  or 
letters  with  thick 
and  thin  strokes, 
such  as  N  or  Y. 

The  thick  stroke 
is  simply  close 
herring-bone 
stitch.  Draw 

double  lines  to  outline  this  stroke  first, 
to  get  your  herring-boning  quite  even. 
The  outline  is  back  -  stitching  done 


No.  2.  Showing  two  kinds  of 
stitches. 


the  wrong  way  up,  so  to  speak.  That 
is,  at  the  wrong  side  is  the  thin  line  of 
even  touching  stitches,  imitating  ma¬ 
chine-sewing.  If  this  is  not  quite  clear, 
another  way  of  describing  it  is  to  say 
that  it  is  stem-stitch,  worked  altern¬ 
ately  to  right  and  left. 

The  next  letter  looks  most  compli¬ 
cated  to  work,  but  is  extraordinarily 
easy  and  very  effective.  Draw  out  your 
letter,  which  should  have  thick  strokes, 
as  in  the  D  shown  here  (No.  3).  Button¬ 
hole  very  evenly  all  round,  having  the 
stitches  not  too  close  together.  The 
“  heads  ”  of  the  stitches  should  come 
inwards.  Now  work  across  the  surfaces 
of  the  “  double  ”  lines  with  embroidery 
thread,  taking  it  through  each  button¬ 
hole-stitch.  Cross  from  side  to  side,  of 


course,  all  the  way  alpng,  twisting  the 
thread  each  time.  The  single  line  across 
the  top,  and  the  thin  tail  of  the  curve 
are  single  lines  of  buttonholing.  The 
effect  of  the  criss¬ 
cross  stitches  against 
the  background  of 
material  is  original  and 
very  pleasing,  but  you 
can,  if  you  prefer,  cut 
away  the  background 
and  have  an  open-work 
letter. 

Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  a  “  raised  ” 
letter,  as  in  No.  4. 
This  is  most  effective 
when  worked  in 
contrasting  coloured 
threads.  The  letters  in  the  photograph 
were  done  by  binding  down  over  the 
outline  a  thread  of  “Star  Sylko”  em¬ 
broidery  thread  No.  3,  using  “Star 
Sylko”  No.  8  for  the  binding-stitches. 

Simply  hold  the  thick  thread  down 

over  the  outline  as  you  work,  and 
catch  down  with  slanting  stitches, 

like  elongated  half  cross  -  stitches. 
Come  back  the  other  way,  giving  a 
cross-stitch  effect  with  the  contrasting 
colour  showing  through. 

A  very  simple,  but  such  an  effective, 
stitch  is  used  in  No.  5.  For  this  you 
must  have  a  straight-line  or  squared 
letter,  as  threads  must  be  drawn. 

Draw  three  threads  along  each  line, 
then  do  alternate  rows  of  darning,  going 
over  two  threads  and  under  two  each 
time.  But  you  must  use  embroidery 
thread  that  is  much  thicker  than  the 
thread  you  have  pulled  out.  On  the  linen 
used  here  the 
darning  was 
d  o  ne  with 
“  Star  Sylko  ” 

No.  5.  This 
kind  of  em¬ 
broidery,  nat¬ 
urally,  should 
be  done  in 
colour  on 
white,  or  white 
on  colour,  to 
get  the  effect 

of  the  darn-  ,  ..  ,  ..... 

mg-stitch.  looks. 
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Some,  I  know,  bloom  but  for  a  season, 

Like  children  the  angels  recall, 

But  I  always  find  that  they  leave  behind 
Tender  memories  one  and  all. 

Yes,  I  love  to  walk  in  my  garden, 

With  dew  on  leaf,  flower,  and  sod. 

When  all  round  is  stilled,  and  my  heart  is  filled 
With  the  peace  of  the  Presence  of  God. 

Mary  Hodkinson. 
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When  Miss  Trim  sets  out  for  her  holiday, 
her  suit-case  is  always  well  filled  with 
up-to-date  “  woollies  ”  of  the  properly 
rustic  type,  that,  as  a  rule,  presents  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  case  of  the  girl 
whose  urban  existence  is  met  by  garb 
of  a  different  order.  Miss  Trim  has  her 
own  way  of  coping  with  the  situation 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure.  This 
season  her  last  year’s  knitted  suits  and 
coats  have  been  given  an  entirely  new 
outlook  on  life  by  having  been  brought 
into  line  with  1925  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  collars  and  cuffs  (and  in  the 
case  of  a  long  woolly  overcoat,  of  a  broad 
strip  all  round  the  base)  of  the  new 
clipped  wool  trimming,  which,  when 
carefully  made,  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  band  of  beaver  fur.  To  study  this 
trimming,  one  would  imagine  that  its 
fashioning  must'be'a  long  and  arduous 
task,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  method 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  rapid.  For  this  is 
what  happens — 

How  to  Make  the  Wool-fur 
Trimmings. 

If  you  happen  to  possess  a  sewing- 
machine,  then  you  expend  2 s.  61 i.  on  a 
certain  device,  known  as  the  “  Victor  " 
attachment,  which  is  more  or  less  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  hairpin,  the  ends  of 
which  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
metal  bar.  The  wool  for  the  trimming 
is  bound  round  and  round  the  hairpin 
to  the  depth  correspondingwith  thewidth 
of  the  strip  of  linen  which  is  to  be  made 
the  foundation  for  it,  and  this  accom¬ 
plished,  the  fitment  is  slipped  under  the 
foot  of  the  sewing-machine,  which  has 
been  adj  usted  to  a  loose  wide  stitch,  and 
the  multiple  strands  of  wool  are  firmly 
sewn  through  the  centre  of  the  material, 
giving  a  double  row  of  wool  loops,  after¬ 
wards  to  be  severed  in  order  to  give  the 
furry  effect.  The  next  line  of  loops  is 
arranged  as  close  as  possible  to  the  last, 
so  that  not  a  hint  of  the  foundation  is  to 
be  seen. 

But  if,  unlike  Miss  Trim  who  reckons 
her  sewing-machine  as  her  most  trusty 
friend,  you  cannot  boast  such  an  invalu¬ 
able  possession,  then  you  may  still 
fashion  your  clipped  trimming  by  means 
of  one  of  the  special  needles  that  works 
big  loops  on  to  a  foundation  of  wide- 
meshed  canvas,  with  the  same  sort  of 
stabbing  action  that  you  find  with  the 
wool -rug  needles.  Again  the  loops 
have  to  be  cut  after  the  process  is 
finished,  and  the  back  of  the  canvas 
must  be  lightly  pasted  over  with  a  big 
brush  in  order  to  discourage  it  from 
allowing  any  of  its  strands  to  work 
loose  in  wear.  In  each  case  the  cost 
of  the  appliance  is  2 s.  6d.,  while  the 
amount  of  wool  required  to  provide 
wool  fur  for  the  collar  and  cuffs  is  half 
a  pound. 


A  Fur  that  can  be 
Knitted. 

But  Miss  Trim  is  a  woman  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  variety  in  clothes. 
So  for  some  of  the  woolly  jumpers  and 
sweaters  that  she  has  needed  to  trans¬ 
mogrify,  she  has  employed  the  new 
“  Furida  ”  that  knits  up  just  after  the 
manner  of  wool,  but  which,  since  it  is 
really  the  silky-soft  fur  of  the  Angora 
rabbit,  spun  into  a  knittable  form,  gives 
when  finished  a  strip  of  fluffy  fur  that  is 
like  a  line  clipped  fox.  In  white  or  in 
grey  it  confers  a  most  distinctive  touch 
upon  a  coloured  woolly,  and  when  its  pelt 
becomes  soiled,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  wash  it  in  a  lather  of  “  Lux  ”  suds 
and  shake  it  a  little  in  front  of  a  fire. 

The  stitch  that  is  used  in  knitting  it 
is  one  row  of  purl,  followed  by  one  row 
of  plain,  and  when  the  whole  is  done, 
then  all  that  remains  is  to  hold  it  before 
a  fire  for  a  minute  or  two.  This  brings 
up  all  the  furriness  in  fine  form.  A  ball 
of  “  Furida  ”  costs  is.  6 \d. 

Net-darning 

Simplified. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  woollies  in  Miss 
Trim’s  suit-case  are  resuscitations.  It 
includes  also  some  very  charming  little 
coats  of  the  fashionable  darned  net  per¬ 
suasion.  You  would  never  dream  that 
so  busy  a  woman  as  Miss  Trim  is  would 
be  able  to  find  time  for  the  arduous 
business  of  net-darning,  nor  would  she 
had  she  not  made  the  timely  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  certain  type  of  net  which 
greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  work 


needed.  This  net,  which  is  woven  in  a 
specially  wide  width,  very  economical 
in  the  cutting  of  long  coats  and  of 
scarves  (for  long  scarves  of  darned  net 
are  quite  the  latest  thing  for  smart  wear 
both  by  day  and  for  evening)  is  made 
with  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  giving 
the  impression  of  darning,  so  that  a  wide 
bordering  worked  in  by  hand  is  all  that 
need  be  conferred  upon  it.  And  since  a 
patterned  border  proves  more  becoming 
to  the  average  figure  than  a  garment 
entirely  patterned  over  the  whole  of  its 
surface,  what  more  is  wanted  ? 

Some  Sewing-machine 
Devices. 

The  trouble  that  Miss  Trim  takes  to 
keep  herself  up-to-date  on  all  matters 
relating  to  dress,  amply  repays  her  in 
the  elimination  of  effort.  For  instance, 
you  never  find  her  laboriously  unpicking 
her  stitchery  because  her  eyes  Lave 
played  her  false  while  machining  in  a 
poor  light.  For  to  the  back  of  her  sewing- 
machine  she  has  had  fitted  one  of  those 
tiny  electric-light  bulbs  that  shed  a 
bright  illumination  on  the  work  as  it 
passes  under  the  needle.  Most  of  us 
know  how,  even  on  a  bright  day,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  place  the  machine  so 
that  one  does  not  sit  in  one’s  own  light ; 
the  little  attachment  rules  out  all  such 
troubles. 

Another  worth-while  machine  gadget 
in  which  Miss  Trim  is  a  firm  believer 
is  the  little  needle-threader  that  will 
perform  this  kind  office  on  any  machine 
no  matter  what  the  make.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  hold  the  threader  with  its 
end  against  the  back  of  the  machine- 
needle  and  then  slide  its  little  hook  down 
the  groove  of  the  needle  until  it  enters 
the  eye.  The  thread  is  thenv:  passed 
from  the  back  under  the  hook,  and  when 
the  hook  is  withdrawn  the  thread  has 
passed  duly  into  the  eye. 

Miss  Trim’s  hat-box  includes  a  raffia 
hat  or  two  as  well  as  some  bags  of  raffia 
to  match.  But  these,  too,  have  been 
made  in  considerably  less  time  than 
they  would  appear  to  represent,  for  Miss 
Trim  fashioned  them  from  that  Mada¬ 
gascar  curtain  fabric  in  woven  raffia, 
that  works  out  so  inex¬ 
pensively,  an  entire  cur¬ 
tain  being  obtainable  at 
55.  or  so.  One  curtain 
will  make  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holiday  or  garden 
hats  (the  foundation 
being  a  buckram  or 
spartra  hat-shape),  be¬ 
sides  a  whole  relay  of 
hand-bags  or  shopping 
bags,  leaving  plenty 
over  for  covering 
cushions  for  deck  chairs 
or  the  river-punt. 


Combining  colours  and  materials  is 
always  effective  in  knitting,  and  here 
are  two  models  that  will  be  found  very 
practical  for  outdoor  sports  wear.  In 
each  case  silk  has  been  most  attractively 
combined  with 
wool,  giving  the 
garment  a  more 
dressy  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  Striped 
Waistcoat. 

This  model  re¬ 
quires  4  oz.  of 
“Lad 


7 th  Row. — *  P  3,  k  i  (p  i,  k  i)  twice, 
repeat  from  *,  ending  row  with  p  3. 

8th  Row. — Like  6th  row. 

9 th  Row. — Like  7th  row. 

10 th  Row. — Like  6th  row. 

Repeat  from  1st  to  10th 
rows  inclusive  8  times  (13I  in. 
with  border). 

To  Shape 
Armhole. 

Continue,  following  pat¬ 
tern.  In  next  and  in  every 
10th  row  decrease  2  st  on 
each  end  of  needle,  by  k  3  st 
together  at  beginning  and  at 
end  of  row,  until  16  st  are 
decreased  for  each  armhole, 
having  67  st  on  needle  (11  in.) 
and  work  measures  about 
234  in. 
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A  Striped  Waistcoat. 


Shetland  floss,  together  with  two  hanks 
of  Pearsall’s  “  Crepona’’  knitting  silk. 
You  will  need  9  buttons,  and  2  each 
celluloid  knitting-needles  Nos.  8  and  9. 

The  waistcoat  pictured  was  made  of 
a  light-coloured  wool  with  contrasting 
stripes  of  dark  silk. 

The  Back. 

With  the  silk  cast  99  st  on  the  No.  9 
needles  (i6f  in.). 

isi  Row. — K  1,  p  1,  *  k  1,  p  1,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row  with  k  1 . 

Repeat  1st  row  for  24  rows,  making  a 
2-in.  border. 

Change  to  the  No.  8  needles  and 
start  pattern  with  silk. 

1st  Row. — K. 

2nd  Row. — P. 

3 rd  Row. — K. 

4 th  Row. — P. 

Change  to  wool 

5 th  Row. — K. 

6th  Row. — *  K  3,  p  1  (k  1,  p  1)  twice, 
repeat  from  *,  ending  row  with  k  3. 


The  Front. 

Following  pattern,  k  19  st 
and  slip  them  on  a  safety- 
pin,  cast  off  29  st  for  back 
of  neck,  and  on  remaining 
19  st  work  shoulder  and 
front,  increasing  1  st  towards 
front  in  every  4th  row 
(24  times),  by  k  first 
the  front  and  then  the 
back  of  1st  st. 

In  nth  row  and 
then  in  every  10th 
row  increase  2  st 
towards  armhole  by 
knitting  front  and 
back  of  1st  and  of 
2nd  st.  When  16  st 
are  increased  towards 
armhole  and  24  st  at 
front  edge,  continue 
on  59  st  until  front  corresponds 
to  back.  Cast  off.  Work  other  front 
to  match.  Sew  up  side  seams. 


Band  on  Front 
and  Neck. 

With  the  silk  cast 
11  st  on  the  No.  9 
needles  (i^  in.).  (K  1, 
p  1)  5  times,  k  1. 
Repeat  this  row, 
making  band  to  fit 
left  front  and  neck  to 
point  of  V  on  right 
front.  In  next  row 
make  a  buttonhole 
thus :  (k  1,  p  1)  twice, 
cast  off  4  st,  k  1,  p  1, 
k  1. 

In  next  row  cast 
st  on  again  where 
they  were  cast  off. 
Make  5  buttonholes 
14  rows  apart.  Then 
continue,  following 
6q8 


pattern,  for  length  desired.  Castoff.  Sew 
band  to  waist.  With  a  steel  needle  pick 
up  st  at  front  edge  of  band  and  cast  off 
along  front  and  around  neck.  Sew  on 
buttons. 

Band  Around 
Armholes. 

With  the  silk  cast  3  st  on  No.  9 
needles.  K,  following  pattern  of  border 
and  neck-band,  increasing  1  st  at  end  of 
every  4th  row  4  times.  On  7  st  con¬ 
tinue  for  desired  length,  decreasing  1  st 
in  every  4th  row  4  times  at  same  edge 
where  increasing  was  made,  to  shape 
end  of  band.  Cast  off  3  st.  Sew  band 
to  armhole  and  cast  off  all  around  (like 
neckband). 

The  Pockets. 

With  the  silk  cast  2  7st  on  No.  9  needles. 
Starting  with  border  on  top  of  pocket, 
*  k  1,  p  1,  repeat  from  *,  ending  row 
with  k  1.  Repeat  this  row  7  times, 
making  a  buttonhole  4  st  from  each  end 
in  5th  row  (like  buttonholes  for  band 
on  front).  When  8  rows  of  border  are 
made,  change  to  wool  and  No.  4  needles. 
K  the  10  rows  of  pattern  3  times,  cast  off, 
and  sew  to  waist  (lower  edge  of  pocket  to 
top  row  of  border). 

An  Oval-necked 
Slip-over. 

10  oz.  of  Baldwin  and  Paton’s  “  May 
Queen  ”  wool,  and  a  2-oz.  hank  of 
Pearsall’s  “  C.  de  C.”  knitting  silk  will 
be  needed  for  this  model.  You  will 
require  also  2  No.  8  celluloid  needles 
and  4  steel  needles  No.  12. 


The  Back. 

With  wool  cast  102  st  on  No.  8 
needles  (17  inches).  K  24  rows  or 
12  ridges  (2  inches)  for  border.  Then 
k  1  row  and  p  1  row. 

3 rd  Row.—-*  With 
silk  k  2,  with  wool 
k  8,  repeat  from  *, 
ending  row  with  silk 
k  2. 

4 th  Row. — *  With 
silk  p  2,  with  wool 
p  8,  repeat  from  *, 
ending  row  with  silk 
P  2. 

5 th  Row. — *  With 
silk  k  2,  with  wool 
k  3,  with  silk  k  2, 
with  wool  k  3,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row 
with  silk  k  2. 

6th  Row. — Repeat 
5th  row,  p  instead 
of  k  the  st. 

7 th  Row. — *  With 
silk  k  2,  with  wool 
Detail  of  the  Striped  Waistcoat.  k  2,  with  silk  k  4, 
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with  wool  k  2,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row 
with  silk  k  2. 

8 th  Row. — Repeat 
7th  row,  p  instead 
of  k  the  st. 

9 th  row. — *  With 
silk  k  2,  with  wool 
k  1,  with  silk  k  6, 
with  wool  k  1,  repeat 
from  *,  ending  row 
with  silk  k  2. 

10 th  Row. — Repeat 
9th  row,  p  instead 
of  k  the  st. 

For  second  half  of 
diamonds  repeat  7th 
and  8th  rows,  then 
5th  and  6th  rows, 
and  3rd  and  4th 
rows.  With  wool  k 
1  row  and  p  1  row. 

1 9  th  Row. — With 
wool  k  2,  *  with  silk 
k  3,  with  wool  k  2, 
repeat  from  *  to 
end  of  row. 

20  th  Row. — Repeat  19th  row,  p 
instead  of  k  the  st. 

21  st  and  2.2.nd  Rows. — Like  19th  and 
20th  rows.  With  wool  k  1  row,  p  1  row. 
Make  second  band  of  diamonds,  repeating 
from  3rd  to  1 6th  rows  inclusive.  Fasten 
off  silk.  K  1  row,  p  1  row  alternately 
until  there  are  93  rows  (12J  in.)  or 
18  in.  from  beginning,  ending  with  a  k 
row. 

Cast  on  11  st  for  left  sleeve,  turn  ; 
p  these  st  and  the  st  across  back,  do  not 
break  wool.  With  extra  wool  cast  88  st 
(14J  in.)  on  the  other  needle  for  right 
sleeve,  and  break  thread.  Start  where 
wool  was  left,  and  to  the  st  on  needle  for 
back  p  11  st  from  the  88  st  cast  on  for 
right  sleeve,  turn,  leaving  the  remaining 
st  on  needle  to  be  used  every  other  row 
for  right  sleeve.  *  K  the  st  across,  cast 
on  1 1  st  for  left  sleeve,  turn  ;  p  the  st 
across  sleeve,  back,  and  other  sleeve, 
then  p  11  more  st  from  those  cast  on 
for  right  sleeve,  turn.  Repeat  from  * 
until  88  st  are  added  for  each  sleeve 
(278  st). 

K  1  row,  p  1  row  alternately  until 
there  are  42  rows  (5j  in.)  from  beginning 
of  sleeves,  ending  with  a  p  row. 


The  Shoulder. 

K  12 1  st  for  right 
sleeve  and  shoulder, 
slip  36  st  for  back  of 
neck  and  121  st  for 
left  shoulder  and 
sleeve  on  to  a  st- 
holder.  On  the  121 
st  for  right  shoulder 
and  sleeve  p  1  row, 
k  1  row  alternately 
until  there  are  7 
rows  from  beginning 
of  shoulder  (ending 
at  neck  edge).  Cast 
on  56  st,  do  not 
break  thread.  Leave 
36  st  for  back  of  neck 
on  st-holder,  then 
with 
e  xtra 
wool  k 
1  row, 
purl  1 
rowal- 
tern- 
atel  y 

for  left  shoulder  and 
sleeve  until  there  are 
6  rows,  break  thread. 

The  Front. 

Start  where  wool  was 
left  and  k  the  12 1  st  to 
the  177  st  on  needle, 
having  29 8  st.  P  1  row, 
k  1  row  alternately  for 
28  rows.  Then  cast  off 
ir  st  for 
sleeve  on 
each  end 
of  needle 
every 
other  row 
until  88  st 
are  cast 
o  ff  for 
each 
sleeve 
and  there 
are  122  st 
on  needle 
(20  in.), 

K  1  row, 
p  1  row 
altern¬ 


ately  for  93  rows,  repeat  diamond 
pattern  border,  24  rows  of  plain  k,  and 
cast  off.  Sew  up  side  seams  and 
sleeves. 

The  Cuffs. 

Use  No.  12  needles.  With  a  spare 
steel  needle  pick  up  48  st  around  sleeve 
and  slip  16  st  on  each  of  three  needles. 
With  silk  k  1,  p  1  all  around.  Make  3  in. 
of  narrow  ribbing  or  desired  length.  In 
next  round,  *  over,  k  2  together,  re¬ 
peat  from  *  around.  Then  (p  1  round, 
k  1  round)  3  times,  p  1  round,  cast 
off. 

The  Neckband. 

Pick  up  about  112  st  around  neck  and 
with  silk  starting  at  centre  back,  make 

hem  -  stitching 
(over,  k  2  to¬ 
gether)  as  for 
cuff  and  (p  1 
round,  k  1 
round)  3  times, 
p  1  round,  cast 
off. 

The  Bell. 

With  silk 
cast  on  7  st 
and  k  in 
ridges  for 
length  desired. 
To  make  but¬ 
tonhole  k  2, 
cast  off  3, 
k  2  ;  in  next 
row  cast  st 
on  again 
where  they 
were  cast  off. 
K  3  more 
ridges  and 
cast  off. 

The 
Straps. 

With 
silk  cast 
on  11 
st,  k  3 
ridges, 
cast  off, 
and  sew 
in  place. 


Detail  of  the  pattern  on  the  Oval-necked 
Slip-over. 


An  Oval-necked  Slip-over. 


BOOKS  TO  SLIP  INTO  THE  HOLIDAY  LUGGAGE 

Every  woman  who  knits  should  have  a  copy  of  “  The  Modern  Knitting  Book  ”  and  “  The  Popular 
Knitting  Book.”  In  them  she  will  find  directions  for  garments  for  herself  and  also  for  her  men-folk 

and  the  little  people  of  the  family 

These  books  are  each  price  is.  6 d.  net.  By  post  is.  9 d. 
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BoMen  m  Knitting  or  Cross-stitch 


Very  pretty  effects  can  be  arrived  at  for 
jumper  borders  by  using  silks  or  wools 
in  various  shades  and  working  them 
into  a  design. 

The  “  Esplen-d’Or  ”  silks  would  work 


found  quite  easy  to  accomplish,  and,  in 
fact,  a  very  fascinating  task. 


Design  No.  1. 

Worked  in  black  (b), 
red  (r) 


white  (w),  and 
on  a  multiple 


Design  No.  1. 

up  well  for  these,  or  when 
wools  are  used,  take  care  to 
select  a  clear-weave  wool  such 
as  “  Beehive  ”  Zephyr  wool,  or 
a  5-ply  fingering. 

A  jumper  worked  in  plain 
stockinette-stitch  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  very  ordinary 
looking  garment  to  quite  a 
distinctive  one  by  the  addition  of  these 
coloured  borders,  and  when  worked 
throughout  with  alternate  plain  and 
fancy  stripes,  a  really  handsome  garment 
is  made,  and  one  that  is  now  much  in 
the  fashion,  and  can  be  quite  an  expen¬ 
sive  item  when  purchased  ready  made. 

Cross-stitch  designs  can  also  be  worked 
quite  effectively  on  plain  stockinette 
knitting,  and  these  may  either  be  worked 


of  8  st. 

ist  Ro  w. — K  nit 
black. 

2nd  Row. — Purl 
black. 

3 rd  Row. — 7  r,  i  w ; 
repeat. 

4  th  Row. — Purl, 
working  each  st  with 
the  same  colour  as  in 
the  previous  row. 


Design  No.  2. 


R  0  W.- 
3  w ; 


—2  W, 

repeat 


5  th 

*5t 

from  *. 

6th  Row. — A  s  4th 
row. 

yth  Row. — 3  w,  3  r, 
5  w  ;  repeat  from  *. 

8th  Row. — As  4th 
row. 

9  t  h  R  0  w. — 4  w, 
*  1  r. 


Design  No.  3. 

Worked  in  red  (r),  white  (w),  and 
grey  (g)  on  a  multiple  of  16  st. 

I  st  Row.—*  3  r,  1  g,  3  r,  3  g,  1  r,  1  g, 

1  r,  3g;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  Row  ( and  all  even  Rows). — Purl, 
working  each  st  with  the  same  colour  as 
in  the  previous  row. 

3rd  Row.—*  2  r,  3  g,  2  r,  2  g,  2  r,  1  g, 

2  r,  2  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 

5th  Row. — *  1  r,  2  g,  1  w,  2  g,  1  r,  1  g, 

3  r,  1  g,  3  r,  1  g ;  repeat  from  *. 

7 th  Row. — 2  g,  *  3  w,  13  g;  repeat 
from  *. 

9 th  Row. — *  1  r,  2  g,  1  w,  2  g,  1  r,  1  g, 
3  r,  r  g,  3  r,  1  g ;  repeat  from  *. 

I I  th  Row. — *  2  r,  3  g,  2  r,  2  g,  2  r,  1  g, 

2  r,  2  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 

13 th  Row. — *  3  r,  1  g,  3  r, 

3  g,  1  r,  1  g,  1  r,  3  g ;  repeat 
from  *. 

Complete  with  14th  row. 

Design  No.  4. 

Worked  in  red  (r)  and  grey 
fg)  on  a  multiple  of  8  st. 


Design  No.  3. 


7  w  ; 

repeat  from  *. 

10th  Row. — As  4th 
row. 

Finish  with  two  rows 
of  black. 

Design  No.  2. 

Worked  in  grey  (g), 
white  (w),  and  black  (b) 
on  a  multiple  of  6  st. 
isf  Row. — 1  g,  *  1  w, 


1st  Row.—*  2  r,  6  g ;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  Row  ( and  all  even  Rows). — Purl, 
working  each  st  with  the  same  colour 
as  in  the  previous  row. 

3rd  Row.  —  *  2  r,  6  g  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

5 th  Row. — *  2  g,  2  r,  2  g,  2  r ;  repeat 
from  *. 

7 th  Row. — *  2  g,  2  r,  2  g,  2  r ;  repeat 
from  *. 

9 th  Row. — 4  g,  *  2  r,  6  g ;  repeat  from  *. 


1  w, 

; ;  repeat  from  *. 
nd  Row  ( and  all 
'■n  Rows). — Purl, 
rking  each  st  with 
same  shade  as  in 
previous  row. 
rd  Row. — *  2  w, 
;  repeat  from  *. 
th  Row. — 2  g,  ib,*5 
:  b  ;  repeat  from  *. 
th  Row. — *  2  w, 
;  repeat  from  *. 
th  Row.- — 1  g,  *  x  w, 

,  1  w,  3  g ;  repeat 
m  *.  Complete 



Design  No.  4. 


in  Peri-Lusta  "  Pearl-Knit”  on  a  woollen 
ground ;  or  on  a  silk  j  umper,  if  worked  in 
wools,  these  designs  are  very  effective. 

Each  of  the  knitted  borders  illustrated 
have  been  worked  in  black,  red,  and 
white  wools  on  a  background  of  grey, 
just  to  show  a  good  contrast  in  the 
illustrations,  but  any  shades  preferred 
can,  of  course,  be  substituted. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  wools 
loosely  when  working,  so  as  not  to 
contract  the  work,  and  to  weave  the 
colours  first  over  and  then  under  each 
other  at  the  back  of  the  work  to  prevent 
the  wools  entangling.  If  these  points 
are  guarded  against  the  work  will  be 
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ii th  Row. — -4  g,  *  2  r,  6  g  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

Complete  with  12  th  row. 

Design  No.  5. 

Worked  in  grey  (g),  red  (r),  white  (w), 
and  black  (b)  on  a  multiple  of  8  st. 

1st  Row. — *  3  b,  3  w  ;  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  Row  ( and  all  even  Rows). — Purl, 
working  each  st  with  the  same  colour 
as  in  the  previous  row. 

3 rd  Row. — *  3  w,  3  b  ;  repeat  from  *. 
$th  Row. — Grey. 


Six  stitches  worked  at  right-angles  with  a 
set  of  five  above. 


9 th  Row. — 2  w,  *  1  b, 
5  w;  repeat  from  *. 

1 1  th  Row. — 1  w,  *  3  b, 
3  w ;  repeat  from  * . 

13 th  Row. — *  5  b, 
1  w  ;  repeat  from  *. 

Complete  with  14th 
row. 

Design  No.  7. 

Work  in  grey  (g), 
black  (b),  and  white 
(w)  on  a  multiple  of  4st. 


Sets  of  five  cross-stitches  with  two  spaces  between  form  the 
foundation  of  this  design. 


1st  Row. — *  3  b,  i  g ; 
repeat  from  *. 

3 rd  Row. — 1  g,  *  1  b, 
3  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 


11  th  Row. — 1  g,  •  1  b,  3  g;  repeat 
from  *. 

13 th  Row. — *  3  b,  1  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 
Complete  with  14th  row. 


A  waved  line  of  cross-stitch. 


Design  No.  8. 

Worked  in  white  (w),  grey 
(g),  and  red  (r)  on  a  multiple 
of  5  st. 

1st  Row. — White. 

2nd  Row. — White. 

3 rd  Row. — *  2  g,  3  w  ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *. 

5 th  Row. — *  2  g,  3  w  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

7 th  Row. — White. 

9 th  Row. — 3  w,  *  1  r,  4  w ; 
repeat  from  *. 

11  th  Row. — 3  w,  *  1  r,  4  w; 
repeat  from  *. 

13 th  Row. — White. 

15^  Row. — *  2  g,  3  w  ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *. 

17 th  Row. — *  2  g,  3  w;  repeat 
from  *. 

19 th  Row. — White. 

20 th  Row. — White. 

The  Cross-stitch 
Designs. 

These  can  quite  easily  be 
copied  from  the  illustrations. 
Each  cross-st  is  taken  over 
1  st  of  knitting. 


Design  No.  7. 


t  .  f 


Design  No.  8. 


Five  squares  composed  of  four  cross-stitches. 


7 th  Row. — Grey. 

9 th  Row. — 1  g,  *  1  r,  2  g,  2  r,  3  g ; 
repeat  from  *. 

nth  Row. — *  1  r,  2  g,  1  r,  2  g,  1  r, 
1  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 

13 th  Row. — 1  g,  *  2  r,  2  g, 

1  r,  3  g  ;  repeat  from  *. 

15th  Row. — Grey. 

17 th  Row. — Grey. 

19 th  Row. — *  3  w,  3  b; 

repeat  from  *. 

21  st  Row. — *  3  b,  3  w  ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *. 

Finish  with  22nd  row. 


Design  No.  6. 

Worked  in  black  (b),  rea, 
(r),  and  white  (w)  on  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  6  st. 

1st  Row. — *  5  b,  1  w  ;  repeat 
from  *. 

2nd  Row  ( and  all  even 
Rows). — Purl,  working  each 
st  with  the  same  colour  as 
in  the  previous  row. 

3 rd  Row. — 1  w,  *  3  b,  3  w; 
repeat  from  *. 

5 th  Row  —2  w,  *  1  b,  5  w  ; 
repeat  from  *. 

7 th  Row. — *  5  w,  1  r;  repeat 
from  *. 


$th  Row. — Grey. 

7 th  Row. — *  3  g,  1  w ; 
repeat  from  *. 

9 th  Row. — Grey. 


Design  No.  6. 


“STITCHERY”  No.  52 

STITCHERY  No.  52  contains  “  Special  Needlework  for  the  Beach.”  This  includes 
Crochet,  Tatting,  Italian  Fancy  Stitches,  Cross-stitch,  Drawn-thread  Work,  Knitting,  etc. 


Price  6 d.  By  post  7 d. 
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The  majority  of  Answers  are  sent  direct  through  the  post.  The  following 
are  Answers  to  Readers  who  omitted  to  enclose  full  postal  address 


The  White  Linen  Tabie-runners  have  an  Applied  Hem  in  Blue  Cheek  Gingham. 


Ethel. — No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  lines : 

“  I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  world  but 
once.  Any  good  there¬ 
fore  that  I  can  do,  or 
any  kindness  that  I 
can  show,  let  me  do 
it  now  .  .  .  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way 
again.”  They  have 
been  attributed  to 
many  different  writers, 
though  invariably  it 
has  been  found  that 
someone  still  farther 
back  has  used  the 
words.  At  present,  no 
one  can  be  named  as 
the  real  author. 

Bronzing  and  Re¬ 
gilding. — Bronze  pow¬ 
der  can  be  bought  from 
most  oilmen.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  on  the 
packet.  I  do  not  think 
the  results  would  be 
permanent,  as  re¬ 
bronzing  is  a  highly 
technical  business  ; 
but  it  would  probably 
last  for  about  a  year.  To  revive  the  gilt 
picture-frame,  put  i  oz.  of  choride  of 
potass,  into  a  bowl,  and  beat  it  up  with  as 
many  whites  of  eggs  as  will  bring  the  mixture 
to  3  lb.  You  can  ascertain  the  weight  by 
putting  a  similar  bowl  and  the  J  lb.  weight 
into  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  Blow  oft 
the  dust  well  from  the  crevices  of  the  frame 
lest  streakiness  result,  and  paint  it  over  with 
a  brush  dipped  into  the  mixture.  Gold  paints 
nearly  always  turn  black  after  a  short  time 
of  exposure.  They  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Richelieu  Embroidery.  —  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  French  needle  lace,  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  lace  which  is  made  on  a 
pillow.  This  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  do ;  one 
essential  is  even  button-holing,  which  is 
acquired  with  a  very  little  practice.  You  will 
find  directions  in  Stitchery  No.  46,  a 
special  “  Sale  of  Work  ”  number.  Price  6 d. 
net  ;  by  post,  from  this  office,  yd. 

When  Cooking  Pastry. — You  need  a  hot 
oven  for  your  pastry,  and  the  richer  the 
pastry  the  more  heat  will  you  need.  Meat 
needs  the  temperature  of  the  oven  to  be  at 
300  F.  for  the  start  ;  it  can  be  lowered 
later  if  the  meat  is  cooking  too  quickly. 
Plain  cakes  will  also  do  well  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  but  rich  cakes  need  from  320°  F.  to 
350.0  F.  Plain  pastry  needs  320°  F.  Rich 
puff  paste  requires  350°  F.  or  360°  F.,  and  to 
be  kept  at  this  heat,  unless  it  inclines  to 
burn.  If  you  cannot  get  this  heat,  then 
avoid  puff  pastry,  and  keep  to  a  plainer 
short  crust.  Puff  pastry  (as  it  contains  so 
much  fat)  will  never  rise  in  anything  but  a 
hot  oven  ;  hence  it  is  better  not  to  attempt 
it  in  an  oven  that  will  not  register  above 
310°  F.  Otherwise  it  is  only  wasting  good 
material.  It  is  the  fat  that  needs  so  much 
heat,  and  the  less  fat  in  the  pastry,  the 
quicker  it  will  cook.  But,  of  course,  too  little 
fat  also  means  ruined  pastry.  So  try  to 
strike  the  happy  medium  if  you  are  limited 
as  to  heat. 

Tne  “Fish  Insect.” — The  “fish  insect,” 
to  which  you  refer,  is  probably  the  “  silver 
fish”  (Lepisma).  This  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  this  country  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  could  not,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  gaining 
a  greater  hold  than  it  has  already  obtained. 
It  is  rarely  prevalent  in  sufficient  numbers, 
to  constitute  a  pest,  though  at  times  some 


subjects  are  damaged  by  it.  Without  being 
able  to  say  definitely,  it  is  probable  that 
copious  supplies  of  borax  or  pyrethrum 
powder  placed  about  its  haunts  would 
banish  it.  Failing  this,  if  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurs  admit  of  it,  some  of 
the  measures  which  are  taken  against  clothes 
moths  would  possibly  also  be  found  effective. 

Firth  of  Forth. — A  simple  way  to  lay  the 
table  runners  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Here  the  white  linen  is  given  a  deep  hem 
in  blue-check  gingham.  You  can  have  one 
long  one  to  cross  right  over  the  table  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  two  shorter 
lengths  to  complete  the  design  in  the  other 
direction.  The  lengths  would  naturally 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  table  ;  the  width 
of  each  runner  should  be  20  inches,  though 
some  people  make  them  18  inches  wide. 

Voice  Improvement. — As  you  are  out  of 

reach  of  a  reliable  teacher  (and  an  unreli¬ 
able  teacher  is  worse  than  useless  !),  you 
should  get  Plain  Words  on  Singing,  by 
William  Shakespeare,  and  study  this  care¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  successful  teachers  of  the  day, 
and  was  for  many  years  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  I  think  you  will 
find  this  book  of  immense  service  to  you, 
and  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  it.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Ltd., 
24,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  2.  Price  5s. 
net. 

Eva. — The  lines  quoted  in  The  Carillon 
of  Scarpa,  beginning  “  If  a  wren  can 
cling,”  were  written  by  Robert  Haven 
Schaiiffler,  an  American  writer  of  distinctive 
merit,  whose  writings  have  met  with  much 
pleasant  appreciation. 

Inquirer. — Madame  Galli-Curci  was  born 
in  Milan.  Her  father  was  a  business  man, 
but  a  fine  musician  and  a  clever  pianist. 
Her  mother  was  a  Spanish  lady.  The  little 
Amelita  had  the  best  education  that  could 
be  procured  for  her.  She  learnt  English, 
French,  and  German  at  school,  while  Italian 
and  Spanish  were  both  to  her  as  mother 
tongues.  By  the  time  she  was  13  she  was 
familiar  with  the  classics  in  all  five  languages. 
Madame  Galli-Curci’s  mother  was  an  expert 
at  needlework  and  embroidery,  and  trained 
her  little  girl  thoroughly  in  this  direction, 
also  in  all  domestic  matters  and  house¬ 


wifery.  To  this  is 
probably  due  her  great 
love  of  home,  and  her 
joy  in  the  lovely'  home 
she  has  gathered 
around  her  in  Sal 
Monte,  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  U.S.A. 
She  is  a  devoted  gar¬ 
dener  and  a  studious 
reader,  preferring  seri¬ 
ous  and  intellectual 
books  to  light  fiction. 
Best  of  all,  she  is  a 
kind  woman,  a  good 
friend,  and  one  who 
strives  unselfishly  to 
make  those  around  her 
as  happy  as  she  can. 
Her  husband,  Homer 
Samuels,  is  a  clever 
composer.  He  is  of 
Welsh  ancestry. 

Maynard.  —  If  you 

want  a  bright  spring 
garden  in  town,  your 
best  plan  is  to  plant 
bulbs.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  grow 
primroses  or  violets  in 
anything  but  pure  air. 
Though  these  seem  so 
easy  to  grow,  when  you  see  them  wild  in 
the”  fields  and  hedgerows,  they  really  are 
most  fastidious,  and  unless  the  air  is  pure 
they  grow  sickly  and  dwindle  to  death  very 
soon,  whereas  daffodil,  crocus,  and  snowdrop 
if  planted  in  September,  will  come  up  in  the 
spring  and  look  gay  in  quite  disheartening 
surroundings,  Blue  scillas  also  will  make  a 
pretty  show  if  planted  close  together. 

Vocal  Quartettes. — There  is  no  need  to 
limit  one’s  repertoire  to  “  Sweet  and  Low,” 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  well- 
known  glees  are  often  the  most  popular. 
“  O  Hush  thee  my  Babie,”  “  O  who  will 
o’er  the  Downs,”  and  “  Let  the  Hills 
Resound  ”  are  excellent,  though  they  may 
appear  to  savour  of  antiquity.  Obviously 
it  is  necessary  to  select  quartettes  arranged 
for  voices  corresponding  to  those  in  your 
quartette.  Many  are  arranged  for  both 
ladies’  and  mixed  voices.  Sullivan’s  “  The 
Long  Day  Closes,”  for  instance,  is  obtain¬ 
able  for  S.S.A.A.  or  for  S.A.T.B.  “  The 
Silver  Swan”  (Orlando  Gibbons;  S.S.A.A.) 
is  not  difficult,  and  has  the  quaint  charm  to 
be  expected  of  this  composer,  which  is 
refreshing  after  the  cloying  sweetness  of 
many  glees.  The  foregoing  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Novello.  Messrs.  Curwen  have 
published  an  arrangement  of  “  Annie 
Laurie  ”  (by  Elsie  Horne)  for  two  sopranos 
and  two  contraltos,  and  another  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  same  delightful  air  for  S.A.T.B., 
by  Granville  Bantock.  “Caller  Herrin’,” 
and  “  Oh,  where,  tell  me  where  ”  (The  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland)  are  also  obtainable  for 
ladies’  voices.  “  A  Quarrelsome  Quartette,” 
and  “  A  Very  Bad  Cold,”  are  humorous 
quartettes  for  S.A.T.B.  “  Cradle  Song,”  a 
Gaelic  melody  arranged  by  Bantock  for 
ladies’  voices  very  charming.  These  are  all  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  same  courteous  publishers. 

Thank  You ! 

In  addition  to  the  letters  that  the  Editor 
has  answered  personally,  she  thanks  the 
following  for  their  kind  communications  : — 
Mrs. Bramble, Kate Folgate,  P.  L.  Grant,  Ethel 
Knox,  Mrs.  Parsons,  M.  Guttridge,  I.  F. 
Macrae,  M.  Sinclair,  Judy  Peplow,  R.  F.  S. 
(we  thank  you  for  the  lovely  flowers,  which 
cheered  us  greatly),  Maud  Holcraft,  Mrs.  L. 
Scott,  Margaret  Dixon,  Dorothy  Steer  and 
Irene  Pearce  (so  many  thanks  for  the 
flowers),  Sister  Emily  Clement,  C.  Curtis. 
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